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ADVERTISEME MN T. 


H E original Preface, which follows this Advertifement, fo fully 
explains the general plan of the Work, that it feems only necef-- 

fary to give fome account of thofe additions and alterations which the 

fluctuation of ftates and of human affairs renders unavoidable. 





Since the laft Quarto Edition ¿ame from the prefs, the ftock of geo- 
graphical.and political knowledge has been much increafed, by the publi- 
cation of fome valuable accounts of Travels and Voyages. Thefe have 
been carefully perufed ; and from them -are now added many interer- 
ing particulars relative to Ruffia, Poland, Sweden, Denmark, Spains 
Switzerland, the two Sicilies, the Eaft Indies, the Iflands in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, the weftern parts of North America, Hudíon's Bay, 
and other places. 


Amidft the public events which afford matter for hiftorical narrative, 
this Edition contains a faithful account of the moft important tranfac- 
tions in the late war between Great Britain and her colonies, and alfo 
with the powers of France, Spain, and Holland ; the feveral fteps 
leading to a general peace, and the eftablifhment of the indepen- 
dence of the American States. Nor has lefs attention been paid 
to the difpute between the Emperor of Germany and the Dutch; and 
to the various changes which have happened among other ftates on 
the continent. 


In thofe parts of the Work which relate to the origin of nations, and 
their manners and fyftems of religion, the additions are too numerous to 
be fpecified. The lateft difcoveries and obfervations, from the moft ap- 
proved authorities, are blended with the former narrative ; and enlarge- 
ments, equally authentic, have been made with refpeét to the geo- 
graphical and hiftorical accounts of each country. 


That 





A DVERTISE EMENT 


That the work might farther merit its diftinguifhed reputation, the 
Maps have not only been accurately examined, and greatly improved, 
by the moft eminent artifts, but feven new plates are added, illuftrat- 
ing the alterations refulting from the eftablifhment of the Ameri- 
can States, the difmemberment oF Poland, the late acquifitions of 
Ruffia, and other European powers, the difcoveries in the Southern: 
Ocean*, Gc. 


When the great number of maps, with the addition of at leaft 
one hundred pages of letter-prefs, and a confiderable enlargement of 
the Index, are confidered, the proprietors may -with truth affure the 
public, that the alteration in the price is far from being adequate to 
the attention, pains, and expence which have been employed to give 
this work an additional claim to general notice and approbation. 


* Befides a new large chart of the World, comprehending the tracks and difcoveries of 
Captain Cook, &c. the maps of Hindoftan, China, Rufña, England, the Seven United 
Provinces, the Auftrian, French, and Dutch Netherlands, the Britifh dominions in Ame 
rica, and of the Thirteen United States, are entirely new. 
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O a man fincerely intereíted in the welfare of fociety and of his country, 
it muft be particularly agreeable to reflect on the rapid progreís, and 
general diffufion of learning and civility, which, within the prefent age, 
have taken place in Great Britain. Whatever may be the cafe in fome other 
kingdoms of Europe, we, in this ifland, may boaft of our fuperiority to 
thofe illiberal prejudices, which not only cramp the genius, but four the tem- 
per of man, and difturb all the agreeable intercourfe of fociety. Among us, 
learning is no- longer confined within the fchools of the philofophers, or the 
courts of the great; bvt, like all the greateft advantages which Heaven has 
beftowed on mankind, it is become as-univerfal as it is ufeful. 








This general -diffufion of knowledge is one effect of that-happy conftitutiorr 
of government, which, towards the clofe of the laft century, was confirmed 
to us, and which conftitutes the peculiar glory of this nation.. In other coun- 
tries, the great body of tlte people poffefs little wealth, have little power, and 
confequently meet with little refpect; in Great Britain .the-people are opulent, 
have great influence, and claim, of courfe, a proper fhare of attention. To 
their improvement, therefore, men of letters have lately directed their ftudies ; 
as the great body of the people, no lefs than the dignified, the learned, or the 
wealthy few, have an acknowledged title to be amufed and inftruéted. Books 
have been divefted of the terms of the fchools, reduced from that fize which 
fuited only the purfes of the rich, and the avocations of the ftudious; and 
adapted to perfons of more ardinary fortunes, whofe attachment to other pur- 
fuits admitted of little leifure for thofe of knowledge. Ib is to books of this 
kind, more than to the works of our Bacons, our Lockes, and our Newtons, 
that the generality of our countrymen owe that fuperior improvement, which 
diftinguifhes them from the lower ranks of men in all other countries. To 
promote and advance this improvement, is the principal defign of our prefent 
undertaking. No fubject appears more interefting than that we have chofen, 
and none feems capable of being handled in a manner that may render it more 


generally ufeful. 


The knowledge of the world, and of its inhabitants, though not the fub- 
limeft purfuic of mankind, it muft be allowed, is that which moft nearly 
interefts them, and to which their abilities are beft adapted. And Books of 

a Geography, 
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Geography, which defcribe the fituation, extent, foil, and productions of 
kingdoms; the genius, manners, religion, government, commerce, Íciences, 
and arts of all the inhabitants upon earth, promife the beft affiftance for attain- 


ing this knowledge. 


'The Compendium of Geography, we now offer to the Public, differs in 
many particulars from other books on that fubject. Befides exhibiting an eafy, 
diftinét, and fyftematic account of the theory and practice of what may be 
called Natural Geography, the Author has attempted to render the following 
performance an inftructive, though compendious, detail of the general hiftory 
of the world. The character of the nations depends on a fucceffion of many cir- 
cumítances, which reciprocally affect each other. ‘There is a nearer connec- 
tion between the learning, the commerce, the government, &c. of a ftate, 
than mot people feem to apprehend. Ina work of this kind, which pretends 
to include moral or political, as well as natural geography, no one of thofe 
objects fhould pafs unnoticed. "Ihe omiffion of any one of them would, in 
reality, deprive us of a branch of knowledge, not only interefting in itfelf, 
but which is abfolutely neceffury for enabling us to form an adequate and 
comprehenfive notion of the fubject in general. We have thought it necef- 
fary, therefore, to add a new article to this work, which comprehends the 
hiftory and prefent ftate of learning in the feveral countries we defcribe, with 
the characters of fuch perfons as have becn moft eminent in the various de- 
partments of letters and philofophy. This fubjeét will, on a little reflection, 
appear altogether requifite, when we confider the powerful influence of learn- 
ing upon the manners, government, and general character of nations. Thefe 
objects, indeed, till of late, feldom found a place in geographical perform- 
ances; and, even where they have been introduced, are by no means handled 
in an entertaining or inftruétive manner. Neither is this to be altogether 
imputed to the fauit of geographical writers. The greater part of travellers, 
acting folely under the influence of avarice, the paffion which firít induced 
them to quit their native land, were at little pains, and were indeed ill-qua- 
li&ed to collect fuch materials as are proper for gratifying our curiofity, with 
regard to thefe particulars. The geographer, then, who could only employ 
the materials put into his hands, was not enabled to give us any important 
information upon fuch fubjects. In the courfe of the prefent century, how- 
ever, men have begun to travel from different motives. A thirft for know- 
ledge, as well as for gold, has led many into diftant lands. Thefe they have 
explored with a philofophic attention ; and by laying open the internal fprings 
of action, by which the inhabitants of different regions are actuated, exhibit to 
us a natural and ftriking picture of human manners, under the various {tages 
of barbarity and refinement. Without manifeft impropriety, we could not 
but avail eurfelves of their labours, by means of which, we have been enabled 
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to give a more copious, and a more perfect detail of what is called Political 
Geography, than has hitherto appeared. 


In confidering the prefent ftate of nations, few circumftances are of more 
importance than their mutual intercourfe. This is chicfly brought about by 
commerce, the prime mover in the ceconomy of modern ftates, and of which, 
therefore, we have never loft fight in the prefent undertaking. 


We are fenfible, that a reader could not examine the prefent ftate of nations 
with much entertainment or inítruction, unlefs he was alfo made acquainted 
with their fituation during the preceding ages, and with the various revolu- 
tions and events, by the operation of which they have affumed their prefent 
form and appearance. ‘This conftitutes the hiftorical part of our Work; a 
department which we have endeavoured to execute in a manner entirely new. 
Inftead of fatiguing the reader with a dry detail of news-paper occurrences, 
occurences no way connected with one another, or with the general plan of 
the whole, we have mentioned only fuch facts as are interefling, either in 
themfelves, or from their relation to objects of importance. Inftead of a 
meagre index of incoherent incidents, we have drawn up a regular and con- 
neéted epitome of the hiftory of each country, fuch an epitome as may be read 
with equal pleafure and advantage, and which may be confidered as a proper 
introduction to more copious accounts. 


Having, through the whole of the work, mentioned the ancient names of 
countries, and, in treating of their particular hiftory, fometimes carried our 
refearches beyond the limits of modern times, we have thought it neceffary, 
for the íatisfaction of fuch readers as are unacquainted with claffical learning, 
to begin our hiftorical Introduction with the remote ages of antiquity. By 
inferting an account of the ancient world in a book of geography, we afford 
an opportunity to the reader, of comparing together not only the manners, 
government, and arts of different nations, as they now appear, but as they 
fubfifted in ancient ages ; which exhibiting a general map, as it were, of the 
hiftory of mankind, renders our work more complete than any geographical 
treatife extant. 


In the execution of our defign, we have all along endeavoured to obferve 
order and perfpicuity. Elegance we have facrificed to brevity. Happy to 
catch the leading features which diftinguifh the characters of nations, and by a 
few ftrokes to hit off, though not completely to finifh, the picture of mankind. 
in ancient and modern times. 


What has enabled us to comprife fo many fubjects within the narrow bounds. 
of this work, is the omiffion of many immaterial circumítances, which are 
recorded in other performances of the fame kind, and of all thofe fabulous. 
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accounts or defcriptions, which, to the difgrace of the human underftanding, 
fwell the works of gcographers; though the falfity of chem, both from their 
own nature and the concurring teftimony of the moft enlightened and beft- 
informed travellers and hiftorians,. be long fince detected. 


As to particular parts of the work, we have been more or lefs diffufe, ac- 
cording to their importance to us as men, and as fubjects of Great Britain. 
Our own country, in both refpects, deferved the greateít fhare of our atten- 
tion. Great Britain, though.fhe cannot boaít of a more luxuriant foil or hap- 
pier climate than many other countries, has advantages of another and fupe- 
ror kind, which. have made her the delight and envy of the world : thefc are, 
the equity of her laws, the freedom of her political conftitution, and the mo- 
deration of her religious fyftem. With regard to the Britifh empire we have 
therefore bcen fingularly copious. 


Next to .Great Britain, we have been moft particular upon the other ftates 
cf Europe; and always in proportion as they prefent us with the largeft field 
for ufeful reflection. By comparing together our accounts of the European 
nations, an important fyftem of practical knowledge is inculcated ; and a. 
thoufand arguments will appear in favour of a free government, religious to- 
leration, and an extended, unreftrained commerce. 


Europe having occupied ío large a part of our volume, Afia next claims our 
attention ; which, however, though in fome refpects the moft famous quarter 
of the world, offers, when compared to Europe, extremely little for our en- 
tertainment or inftruction. In Afia, a ftrong attachment to ancient cuttoms, 
and the weight of tyrannical power, bear down the active genius of the inha- 
bitants, and prevent that variety in manners and character, which diftinguifhes 


the European nations. 


In Africa, the human mind feems degraded below its natural ftate. To 
dwell long upon the manners of this country, a country immerfed in rudenefs 
and barbarity, befides that it could afford little inftruction, would be difguft- 
ing to every lover of mankind. Add to this, that the inhabitants of Africa, 
deprived of all arts and íciences, without which the human mind remains tor- 

id and inactive, difcover no great variety in manners or character. A gloomy 
iamenefs almoft every where prevails ; and the trifiing diftinctions which are 
difcovered among them, feem rather to arife from an excefs of brutality on 
the one hand, than from any perceptible approaches towards refinement on the 
other. But though thefe quarters of the globe are treated lefs extenfively than 
Europe, there is no diítrict of them, however barren or favage, entirely 
omitted, 4. | | 


America, 
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America, whether confidercd as an immenfe continent, inhabited by an 
endlefs variety of different pcople, or as a country intimately connected. with 
Europe by the ties of commerce and governinent, deferves very particular 
attention. The bold difcovery, and barbarous conqueft of this New World, 
and the manners and prejudices of the original inhabitants, are objeéts, which, 
together with the defcription of the country, defervedly occupy no fmall fhare 
of this performance. 


In treating of fuch a variety of fubjeéts, fome lefs obvious particulars, no 
doubt, muft efcape our notice. But if our general plan be good, and the 
outlines and chief figures fketched with truth and judgment, the candour of 
the learned, we hope, will excufe imperfections which are unavoidable in a 
work of this extenfive kind. 


We cannot, without exceeding the bounds of a Preface, infit upon the 
other parts of our plan. The fcience of natural geography, for want of proper 
encouragement from thofe who are alone capable of giving it, ftill remains 
in an imperfect ftate; and the exact divifions and extent of countries, for want 
of geometrical furveys, are far from being well afcertained. This confidera- 
tion has induced us to adopt the moft unexceptionable of Templeman’s Tables ; 
which, if they give not an account ftrictly accurate, afford at leaft a general 
idea of this fubjeét ; which is all indeed that we can attain, until the geogra- 
phical fcience arrives at greater perfection. 


CON- 
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fidering the earth as a planet, or as a body moving-round another at a 

confiderable diftance from it. But the fcience which treats of the planets, 

and other heavenly bodies, is called Asrronomy. Hence the neceflity of 
beginning-this work with an account of aftronomy, or of the heavenly bodies. Of 
thefe, the moft confpicuous is that glorious luminary the Sun, the fountain of light 
and heat to the feveral planets which move round it; and which, together with the 
fun, compofe what aftronomers have called the Solar Syftem. The way, or path, 
in which the planets move round the fyn, 1s called their Orbit; and it is now full 
proved by aftronomers, that there are fix planets which move round the fun, eac 
in its own orbit. ‘The names of thefe, according to their nearnefs to the centre, 
or middle point of the fun, are Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter 
and Saturn. The two firft, becaufe they move within the orbit of the earth 
(being nearer the fun) are called inferior planets, or, perhaps more properly, in- 
terior or inner planets; the three laft, moving without the orbit of the .earth, are 
called fuperior, or, perhaps more properly, exterior or outer planets. If we 
can form a notion of the manner in which any one of. thefe planets, fuppofe our 
earth, moves round the fun, we can eafily conceive the manner in which all the 
reft do it. We fhall only therefore particularly confider the motion of the earth, 
or planet on which we.live, leaving that of the others to be colleéted from a table, 
which we fhall fet down with fuch explications as may render it intelligible to the 
meaneft capacity. 

The earth, upon which.we live, was long confidered as one large extenfive plane. 
The heavens, above it, in which the fun, moon, and ftars appeared to move daily 
from eaft to weft, were conceived to be at no great diftance from it, and to be only 
defigned for the ufe or ornament of our earth: feveral reafons, however, occurred, 
which rendered this opinion improbable; it is needlefs to mention them, becaufe 
we have now a fufficient proof of the figure of the earth, from the voyages of many 
navigators who Rave actually failed round it: as from that of Magellan’s fhip, 
which was the firft that furrounded the globe, failing, eaft from a port in Europe in 
1619, and returning to the fame, after a voyage of 1124 days, without apparently 
ie > his direétion, any more than a fly would appear to do in moving around a 
ball of wax. 


T s fcience of GeocGraPHY cannot be completely underítood without conc 
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The roundnefs of the earth being thoroughly eftablifhed, a way was thereby na- 
turally opened for the difcovery of its motion. For while it was confidered as a 

lane, mankind had an obícure notion of its being appara like a fcaffolding, on 
pillars, though they could not tell what fupported thefe. But the figure of a globe 
is much better adapted to motion. ‘This is confirmed by confidering, that, if the 
earth did not move round the fun, not only the fun, but all the ftars and planets, 
muft move round the earth. Now, as philofophers, by reckonings founded on the 
fureft obfervations, have been able to guefs pretty nearly at the diftances of the 
heavenly bodies from the earth, and from each other, juft as every body that knows 
the firft elements of mathematics can meafure the height of a fteeple, or any ob- 
ject placed on it; it appeared that, if we conceived the heavenly bodies to move 
round the earth, we muft fuppofe them endowed with a motion or velocity fo im- 
menfe as to exceed all conception: whereas all the appearances in nature may be as 
well explained by imagining the earth to move round the fun in the fpace of a year, 
and to turn on its own axis once in the 24 hours. 

To form a conception of thefe two motions of the earth, we may imagine a ball 
moving on a billiard-table or bowling-green: the ball proceeds forwards upon 
the green or table, not by fliding pe ow, a plane upon wood, or a flate upon 1ce, 
but by turning round its own axis, which is an imaginary line drawn through the 
centre or middle of the ball, and ending on its furface in two points called its poles. 
Conceiving the matter then in this way, and that the earth in the fpace of 24 hours, 
moves from weft to eaft, the inhabitants on the furface of it, like men on the deck 
of a hip, who are infenfible of their own motion, and think that the banks move 
from them in a contrary direction, will conceive that the fun and ftars move from 
eaft to weft in the fame time of 24 hours, in which they, along with the earth, 
move from weft to eaft. This daily or diurnal motion of the earth being once clearly 
conceived, will enable us eafily to form a notion of its annual or yearly motion 
round the fun. For as that luminary feems to have a daily motion round our earth, 
which is really occafioned by the daily motion of the earth round its axis, fo, in the 
couríe of a year, he feems to have an annual motion in the heavens, and to rife 
‘and fet in different points of them, which is really occafioned by the daily motion 
of the earth in its orbit or path round the fun, which it completes in the time of a 
year. Now as to the firft of thefe motions we owe the difference of day and night, 
fo to the fecond we are indebted for the difference in the length of the days and 
nights, and in the feafons of the year. 

Thus much being faid with regard to the motion of the earth, which the frnalleft 
reflection may lead us to apply to the other planets, we muft obferve, before ex- 
hibiting our table, that, befide the fix planets already mentioned, which move round 
the fun, there are other ten bodies which move round three of thefe, in the fame 
manner as they do round the fun; and of thefe our earth has one, called the 
moon; Jupiter has four, and Saturn has five. Thefe are all called moons, from 
their agreeing with our moon, which was firft attended to: and fometimes they are 
called /econdary planets, becaufe they feem to be attendants of the Earth, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, about which they move, and which are called primary. 

There are but two obfervations more, neceílary for underftanding the following 
table. ‘They are thefe: we have already faid that the annual motion of the earth 
occafioned the diverfity of feafons. But this would not happen, were the axis of 
the earth exactly parallel, or in a line with the axis of its orbit; becaufe then the 
fame parts of the earth would be turned towards the fun in every diurnal revolu- 
tion ; which would deprive mankind of the grateful viciffitudes of the feafons, arif- 
ing from the difference in length of the days and nights. ‘This therefore is not the 
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cafe —the axis of the earth is inclined to the plane of the earth’s orbit, which we 
may conceive by fuppofing a fpindle put through a ball, with one end of it touch- 
ing the ground; if we move the ball direétly forwards, while one end of the fpindle 
continues to touch the ground, and the other points towards fome quarter of the 
heavens, we may form a notion of the inclination of the earth's axis to 1ts orbit, 
from the inclination of the fpindle to the ground. The fame obfervation applies 
to fome of the other planets, as may be feen from the table. The only thing that 
now remains, is to confider what is meant by the mean diftances of the planets from 
the fun. In order to underftand which, we muft learn that the orbit, or path 
which a planet defcribes, were it to be marked out, would not be quite round or 
circular, but in the fhape of a figure called an ellipfis, which, though refembling a 
circle, is longer than broad. Hence the fame planet is not always at the fame di- 
{tance from the fun, and the mean diftance of it is, that which 1s exactly betwixt its 
ereateft and leaft diftance. Here follows the table. 


A TABLE of the Diameters, Periods, &c. of the feveral Planets 
in the Solar Syftem. 












Mean diftances | 

5! from the fun| Annual | Diurnal = ST M5 

Names zr = as determined ey 3 ias == 713 e =: 

of the 22 fom obferva- | Penpds | rotation I a oO m 

3 cuis round the| on its 9 3 c o =: 

planets. Ez [tons of the rm ied c- 3 S AS 

> 5° |tranfitof Venus - : m 3 S Z. =o 

. in 1761. B e 8 iu 

d, h. m. 

Sun 890,000 y. d. h.z 6 c 3,818 8° o 
Mercury 3,000 36,841,468| o 87 23junknown.| 109,699 [|unknown.|unknown. 
Venus 9,330 68,891,486| o 224 17/24 8 of 80,295 is | 76? o 
Earth | 7,970 95,173,000| 1 0 Of 1 o o| 68,243] 13042 | 23% 29 
Moon 2,180 ditto. I © 0129 12 44] 22,290 gi| 2? 10° 
Mars 5,400] 145,014,148] 1 321 17| O 24 40] 55,287 556 oF e 
Jupiter 94,000] 494.999,9;6|11 314 18| O 9 $6| 29,083] 25,920 o" Oo 
oaturn 78,000 | 907,956,130|22 167; 6junknown.| 22,101 Junknown. junknown. 


The reader having obtained an idea of the folar fyftem from this table, and 
the previous obfervations neceffary for underftanding it, muft next turn his re- 
flection to what are called the fixed ffars, which comprehend the luminaries above 
our heads that have not been explained. The fixed ftars are diftinguifhed by 
the naked eye from the planets, by being lefs bright and luminous, and by con- 
tinually exhibiting that appearance which we call the twinkling of the ftars. ‘This 
arifes from their being fo extremely fmall, that the interpofition of the leaft body, 
of which there are many conftantly floating in the air, deprives us of the fight of 
them; when the interpofed body changes its place, we again fee the ftar, and 
this fucceffion being perpetual, occafions the twinkling. But a more remarkable 
property of the fixed ftars, and that from which they have obtained their name, is 
their never changing their fituation, with regard to each other, as the planets, 
trom what we have already faid, muft evidently be always changing theirs. ‘Lhe 
ftars which are neareft to us feem largeft, and are therefore called of the firft 
magnitude. Thofe of the fecond magnitude appear lefs, being at a greater 
diftance; and fo proceeding on to the fixth magnitude, which includes all the 
tixed ftars that are vifible without a telefcope. As to their number, though in a 
clear winter’s night, without moonfhine, they feem to be innumerable, which js 
owing to their ftrong fparkling, and our looking at them in a confufed manner ; 
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yet when the whole firmament is divided, as it has been done by the ancients, 
into figns and conftellations, the number that can be feen at a time, by the bare 
eye, is not above a thoufand. Since the introduction of telefcopes, indeed, the 
number of the fixed ftars has been juftly confidered as immenfe; becaufe the 
greater perfection we arrive at in our glaffes, the more ftars always appear to us. 
Mr. Flamftead, late royal aftronomer at Greenwich, has given us a catalogue of about 
3000 ftars, which is the moft complete that has hitherto appeared. The immente 
diftance of the fixed ftars from our earth, and one another, is of all confiderations 
the moft proper for raifing our ideas of the works of God. For notwithítanding 
the great extent of the earth's orbit or path (which is at leaft 162 millions of miles 
in diameter) round the- fun, the diftance of a fixed ftar is not fenfibly affected by 
it; fo that the ftar does not appear to be any nearer us when the earth 1s in that 
part of its orbit neareft the ftar, than it feemed to be when the earth was at the 
moft diftant part of its orbit, or 162 millions of miles farther removed from the 
fame ftar. The ítar neareft us, and confequently the largeft in appearance, is 
the dog-ftar, or Sirius. Modern difcoveries make it probable that each of thefe 
fixed ftars is a fun, having worlds revolving round it, as our fun has the earth and 
other planets revolving round him. Now the dog-ítar appears 27,000 times 
lefs than the fun, and, as the diftance of the ftars muft be greater in proportion as 
they feem lefs, mathematicians have computed the diftance of Sirius from us to 
be two billions and two hundred thoufand millions of miles. The motion of light, 
therefore, which though fo quick as to be commonly thought inftantaneous, takes 
up more time in travelling from the ftars to us, than we do in making a Weft- 
India voyage. A found would not arrive to us from thence in 60,000 years; 
which, next to light, is confidered as the quickeft body we are acquainted with. 
And a cannon ball, flying at the rate of 480 miles an hour, would not reach us in 
700,000 years. | 

The ftars, being at fuch immenfe diftances from the fun, cannot poffibly receive 
from him fo ftrong a light as they feem to have; nor any brightnefs fufficient to 
make them vifible to us. For the fun's rays muft be fo Ícattered and diffipated 
before they reach fuch remote objects, that they can never be tranfmitted back to 
our eyes, fo as to render thefe objects vifible by reflexion. ‘The ftars therefore 
fhine with their own native and unborrowed luftre, as:the fun does; and fince 
each particular ftar, as well as the fun, is confined to a particular portion of fpace, 
it is plain that the ftars are of the fame nature with the fun. 

It is no way probable that the Almighty, who always acts with infinite wifdom, 
and does nothing in vain, fhould create fo many glorious funs, fit for fo many im- 
portant purpofes, and place them at fuch diftances from one another, without 
proper objects near enough to be benefited by their influences. Whoever ima- 
gines that they were created only to give a faint glimmering light to the inhabit- 
ants of this globe, muft have a very fuperficial knowledge of aftronomy *, and 
a mean opinion of the Divine Wifdom: fince, by an infinitely lefs exertion of cre- 
ating power, the Deity could have given our earth much more light by one fingle 
additional moon. 

Inftead then of one fun and one world only in the univerfe, as the unfkilful in 
aftronomy imagine, ¿bat {cience difcovers to us fuch an inconceivable number of 


funs, fyftems, and worlds, difperfed through boundlefs fpace, that if our fun, 


* Efpecially fince there are many ftars which are this world, they can only be feen by a few aítro- 
not vifible without the affiftance of a good tcle- nomers. 
Ícope; and, therefore, inftead of giving light to 
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with all the planets, moons, and comets belonging to 1t, were annihilated, they 
would be no more miffed, by an eye that could take in the whole creation, than 
a grain of fand from the fea-fhore. The fpace they poffefs, being comparatively fo 
fmall, that it would fearcely be a fenfible blank in the univerfe, although Saturn, 
the outermoft of our planets, revolves about the fun in an orbit of 4884 millions of 
miles in circumference, and fome of our comets make excurfions upwards of ten 
thoufand millions of miles beyond Saturn’s orbit; and yet, at that amazing di- 
{tance, they are incomparably nearer to the fun than to any of the ftars; as is evi- 
dent from their keeping clear of the attracting power of all the ftars, and returning 
periodically by virtue of the fun’s attraction. 

From what we know of our own fyftem, it may be reafonably concluded, that 
all the reft are with equal wifdom contrived, fituated, and provided with accom- 
modations for rational inhabitants. For although there is almoft an infinite vari- 
ety in the parts of the creation which we have opportunities of examining, yet there 
is a general analogy running through and connecting all the parts into one ícheme, 
one defign, one whole! 

Since the fixed ftars are prodigious fpheres of fire, like our fun, and at incon- 
ceivable diftances from one another, as well as from us, it is reafonable to conclude 
they are made for the fame purpofes that the fun is; each to beftow light, heat, 
and vegetation on a certain number of inhabited planets, kept by gravitation within 
the fphere of its activity. 

What an auguít ! what an amazing conception, if human imagination can con- 
ceive it, does this give of the works of the Creator! Thoufands of thoufands of 
funs, multiplied without end, and ranged all around us, at immenfe diftances from 
each other, attended by ten thoufand times ten thoufand worlds, all in rapid motion, 
yet calm, regular, and harmonious, invariably keeping the paths preícribed them; 
and thefe worlds peopled with myriads of intelligent beings, formed for endlefs 
progreffion in perfection and felicity. 

If fo much power, wifdom, goodnefs, and magnificence 1s difplayed in the ma- 
terial creation, which is the leaft confiderable part of the univerfe, how great, how 
wife, how good muft HE be, who made and governs the whole! 

The frf? people who paid much attention to the fixed ftars, were the /hepherds 
in the beautiful plains of Egypt and Babylon; who, partly from amufement, and 
partly with a view to direét them in their travelling during the night, obferved the 
Gtuation of thefe celeftial bodies. Endowed with a lively fancy, they divided the 
ftars into different companies or conftellations, each of which they fuppofed to re- 
prefent the image of fome animal, or other terreftrial object. The peafants in our 
own country do the fame thing; for they diftinguifh that great northern conftella- 
tion, which philofophers call the Uría Major, by the name of the Plough, the figure 
of which it certainly may reprefent with a very little help from the fancy. But the 
conftellations in general have preferved the names which were given them by the 
antients ; and they are reckoned 21 northern, and 12 fouthern: but the moderns 
have increafed the number of the northern to 34, and of the fouthern to 31. Be- 
fide thefe, there are the 12 figns or conftellations in the Zodiac, as it is called from 
a Greek word fignifying an animal, becaufe each of thefe 12 reprefents fome animal. 
This is a great circle which divides the heavens into two equal parts, of which we 
Shall fpeak hereafter. In the mean time, we fhall conclude this fection with an 
account of the rife, progrefs, and revolutions in aftronomy. 

Mankind muft havé made a very confiderable improvement in obferving the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, before they could fo far difengage themfelves from 
the prejudices of fenfe and popular opinion, as to believe that the earth upon which 
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we live was not fixed and immoveable. We find accordingly, that Thales, the 
Milefian, who, about 580 years before Chrift, firft taught aftronomy in Europe, 
had gone fo far in this fubjeét as to calculate eclipfes, or interpofitions of the moon 
between the earth and the fun, or of the earth between the fun and the moon (the 
nature of which may be eafily underftood, from what we have already obferved. ) 
Pythagoras, a Greek philofopher, flourifhed about 50 years after Thales, and was, 
no doubt, equally well acquainted with the motion of the heavenly bodies. This 
led Pythagoras to conceive an idea, which there is no reafon to believe had ever 
been thought of before, namely, that the earth itfelf was in motion, and that the 
fun was at reft. He found that it was impoffible, in any other way, to give a con- 
fiftent account of the heavenly motions. This fyftem, however, was fo extremely 
oppofite to all the prejudices of fenfe and opinion, that it never made great progrefs, 
nor was ever widely diffufed in the antient world. ‘The philofophers of antiquity, 
defpairing of being able to overcome ignorance by reafon, fet themfelves to adapt 
the one to the other, and to form a reconciliation between them. ‘This was the 
cafe with Ptolemy, an Egyptian philofopher, who flourifhed 138 years before 
Chrift. He fuppofed, with the vulgar, who meaiure every thing by themfelves, 
that the earth was fixed immoveably in the centre of the univerfe, and that the feven 
planets, confidering the moon as one of the primaries, were placed near to it; above 
them wes the firmament of fixed ftars, then the cryftalline orbs, then the primum 
mobile, and, laft of all, the coelum empyrium, or heaven of heavens. All thefe 
vaít orbs he fuppofed to move round the earth once in 24 hours; and befides that, 
in certain ftated or periodical times. To account for thefe motions, he was obliged 
to conceive a number of circles, called excentrics and epicycles, croffing and inter- 
fering with one another. 'Lhis fyftem was univerfally maintained by the Peripatetic 
philotophers, who were the moft confiderable fect in Europe from the time of 
Ptolemy to the revival of learning in the fixteenth century. | 

At length, Copernicus, a native of Poland, a bold and original genius, adopted 
the Pythagorean, or true fyftem of the univerfe ; and publifhed it to the world in 
the year 1530. This doctrine had been fo long in obícurity, that the reftorer of it 
was confidered as the inventor; and the fyftem obtained the name of the Copernican 
philofophy, though only revived by that great man. 

Europe, however, was ftill immerfed in ignorance; and the general ideas of 
the world were not able to keep pace with thofe of a refined philofophy. ‘This oc- 
cafioned Copernicus to have lew abetters, but many opponents. Tycho Brahe, in 
particular, a noble Dane, fenfible of the defects of the Ptolemaic fyftem, but un- 
willing to acknowledge the motion of the earth, endeavoured about 1586 to eftablifh 
a new fyftem of his own, which was ftill more perplexed and embarrafled than that 
of Ptolemy. It allows a monthly motion to the moon round the earth, as the 
centre of its orbit; and it makes the fun to be the centre of the orbits of Mercury, 
Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. The fun, however, with all the planets, 1s 
fuppofed to be whirled round the earth in a year, and even once in the twenty-four 
hours. This fyftem, notwithitanding its abfurdity, met with its advocates. Longo- 
montanus, and others, fo far refined upon it, as to admit the diurnal motion of the 
earth, though they infifted that it had no annual motion. á 

About this time, after a darknefs of a great many ages, the firft dawn of learning 
and tafte began to appear in Europe. Learned men in different countries began to 
cultivate aftronomy. Galileo, a Florentine, about the year 1610, introduced the 
ufe of telefcopes, which difcovered new arguments in fupport of the motion of the 
earth, and confirmed the old ones. The fury and bigotry of the clergy indeed had 
zlmoft checked this flourifhing bud: Galileo was obliged to rencunce the Coper- 
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l flem, as a damnable herefy. The happy reformation in religion, however, 
end dn one half of Europe beyond the reach of the papal thunder. It at 
mankind that the fcriptures were not given for explaining fyftems of natural phi o- 
fophy, but for a much nobler purpofe, to make us juft, virtuous, and ang : 
that, inftead of oppofing the word of God, which in {peaking of natural things fuits 
itfelf to the prejudices of weak mortals, we employed our faculties in a manner 
highly agreeable to God himfelf, in tracing the nature of his works, which, the more 
they are confidered, afford us the greater reafon to admire his glorious attributes of 
power, wifdom, and goodnefs. From this time, therefore, noble difcoveries were 
made in all the branches of aftronomy. ‘The motions of the heavenly bodies were 
not only clearly explained, but the general law of nature, according to which they 
moved, was difcovered and illuftrated by the immortal Newton. This law is called 
Gravity, or Attraction, and is the fame by which any body falls to the ground, 
when difengaged from what fupported it. It has been demonítrated, that this fame 
law which PA the fea in its channel, and the various bodies which cover the fur- 
face of this earth from flying off into the air, operates throughout the univerfe, keeps 
the planets in their orbits, and preferves the whole fabric of nature from confufion 
and diforder *. 


* Befides the planets and ftars mentioned above, 


we perceive, in the expanfe of the univerfe, many 


other bodies belonging to the fyftem of the fun, 
that feem to have much more irregular motions. 
Thefe are the comets, that, defcending from the 
far diftant parts of the fyftem with great rapidity, 
furprife us with the fingular appearance of a train, 
or tail, which accompanies them; become vifible 
to us in the lower parts of their orbits, and, after 
a fhort fray, go e peiris to vaft diftances, and dif- 
appear. Though fome of the antients had more 
juít notions of them, yet the opinion having pre- 
vailed, that they were only meteors generated in 
the air, like to thofe we fee in it every nizht, and 
in a few moments vanifhing, no care was taken to 


obferve or record their phenomena accuratelv. till 


e - a d m 
of late. Hence this part of altronomy is very im- 


perfect. The general doctrine 4s, that they are 
folid, compact bodies, like other plancts, and re- 
gularcd by the fame laws of gravity, fo as to defcribe 
equal areas in proportional times by radii drawn to 
the common centre. To move about the fun in 
very eccentric ellipfes, and are of a much greater 
denfity than the earth; for fome of them are heated 
in every period to fuch a degree as would vitrify 
or diffipate any fubftance known to us. Sir Ifaac 
Newton computed the heat of the comct that ap- 
peared in the year 1680, when neareft the fun, to 
be 2coo times hotter than red hot iron, and that, 
being thus heated, it muft retain its heat till it 
comes round again, although its period fhould be 
more than 20,000 years ; and it is computed to be 
only 575. It is believed that there are at leaft 21 
comets belonging to our fyftem, moving in all 
manner of directions ; and all thofe which have 
been obferved have moved through the etherial re- 
gions and the orbits of the planets, without fuffer- 


ing the leaft fenfible refiftance in their motions, 
which fufficiently proves that the planets do not 
move in folid orbs. Of all the comets, the periods 
of three only are known with any degree of cer- 
tainty, being found to. return at intervals of 75, 
129, and 575 years; and ef thefe, that which ap- 
peared in 1680 is the moft remarkable. This 
comet, at its greateft diftance, is about 11 thou- 
fand 200 millions of miles from the fun, while its 
leaít diftance from the centre of the fun is about 
age thoufand miles; within lefs than one third part 
of the fun’s femidiameter from his furface. Inthat 
part of its orbit, which is neareft to the fun, it flies 
with the amazin — of 885,000 miles in an 
hour; and the fun, as feen from it, appears 102 
degrees in breadth, confequently 40,000 times as 
large as he appears tous. The aftonifhing diftance 
that this comet runs out into empty fpace, naturally 
fuggefts to our imagination, the vaít dittance be- 
twceen our fun and the ncarcít of the fixed ftars, of 
whofe attractions all the comets muft kecp clear, to 
return periodically and go round the fun. Dr. 
Halley, to whom every partof aftronom but this in 
a particular manner, is highly indebted. has joined 
his labours to thofe of the great Sir Ifaac Newton on 
this fubject. Our earth was out of the way, when 
this comet laft paffed near her orbit; but it requires 
a more perfect knowledge of the motion of the 
comet, to be able to judge if it will always pafs b 

us with fo little effcct ; for it may be hcre obferved, 
that the comet, in one part of its orbit, approaches 
very near tothe orbit ot our earth: fo thar, in fome 
revolutions, it may approach near cnough to have 


very confiderable, if not fatal effects u pon it. See 
Newton, Halley, Gregory, Keill, M*Laurin, 
Derham, Ferguíon, and Whifton, 
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S E LE. I. IT. 
Of the Doctrine of the SPHERE. 


AVING, in the foregoing Section, treated of the UNIVERSE in general, in 
which the earth has been confidered as a planet, we now proceed to the 
Doctrine of the Spuere, which ought always to bepremifed before that of the Globe 
or earth, as we fhall fee in the next Section. In handling this fubject, we fhall 
confider the earth as at reft, and the heavenly bodies, as performing their revolu- 
tions around it. This method cannot lead the reader into any miftake, fince we 
have previoufly explained the true fyftem of the univerfe, from which it appears that 
it is the real motion of the earth, which occafions the apparent motion of the hea- 
venly bodies. It is befides attended with this advantage, that it perfectly agrees 
with the information of our fenfes, which always lead us to conceive the matter in 
this way. - The imagination therefore is not put on the ftretch ; the idea is rafy 
and familiar, and in delivering the elements of fcience, this object cannot beitoo 
much attended to. 

N. B. In order more clearly to comprehend what follows, the reader may occa- 
fionally turn his eye to the figure of the artificial fphere, on the oppofite page. 

The antients obferved, that all the ftars turned (in appearance) round the earth, 
from eaft to weft, in twenty-four hours; that the circles, which they defcribed in 
thofe revolutions, were parallel to each other, but not of the fame magnitude ; 
thofe paffing over the middle of the earth, being the largeft of all, while the reft 
diminifhed in proportion to their diftance from it. They alío obferved that there 
were two points in the heavens, which always preferved the fame fituation. Thefe 

oints they termed celeftial poles, becaufe the heavens feemed to turn round them. 

n order to imitate thefe motions, they invented what is called the Artificial Sphere, 
through the centre of which they drew a wire or iron rod, called an xis, whofe 
extremities were fixed to the immovcab!e points called Poles. ‘They farther ob- 
ferved, that on the 20th of March, and 23d of September, the circle defcribed by 
the fun, was at an equal diftance from both of the poles. This circle. therefore, 
muit divide the earth into two equal parts, and on this account was called iie 
i eque or Equaller. It was alfo called the Eguinoétial Line, becaufe the fun, 
when moving in it, makes the days and nights of equal length all over the world. 
Having alfo obferved that from the 211t of June to the 22d of December, the fun 
advanced every day towards a certain point, and having arrived there, returned to- 
wards that from erlience he fet out, from the 22d of December to the 21ft of June; 
they fixed *befe.points, which they called Sol/fices, becaufe the direct motion of the 
fun was ftopped at them; and reprefented the bounds of the fun's motion, by two 
circles, which they named Tropics, becaufe the fun no fooner arrived there than 
he turned back. Aftronomers obferving the motion of the fun, found its quan- 
tity, at a mean rate, to be nearly a degree (or the 360th part) of a great circle in 
the heavens, every 24 hours. This great circle is called the JZcZpzie, and it 
pafies through certain conftellations, diftinguifhed by the names of animals, in a 
zone called the Zodiac. It touches the tropic of Cancer on one fide, and that of 
Capricorn on the other, and cuts the equator obliquely. To expreís this motion, 
they pp two points in the heavens, equally diftant from, and parallel to, 
this circle, which they called the Poles of de Zodiac, which, turning with the 


heavens, by means of their axis, deícribe the two polar circles. In the artificial 
7 {phere, 
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Ífphere, the equinoctial, the two tropics, and two polar circles, are cut at right 
angles, by two other circles called Colures, which ferve to mark the points ot the 
folitices, equinoxes, and poles of the zodiac. ‘The ancients alfo obierved, thiat 
when the fun was in any point of his courfe, all the people inhabiting directly north 
and fouth, as far as the poles, have noon at the fame time. ‘This gave occafion to 
imagine a circle paffing through the poles of the world, which they called a Meri- 
dian, and which is immoveable in the artificial fphere, as well as the horizon; 
which is another circle reprefenting the bounds betwixt the two hemifpheres, or 
half fpheres, viz. that which is above it, and that which is below it. 
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The Do€rine of the Grose naturally follows that of the SPHERE. 





Y the Doctrine of the Grose is meant the reprefentation of the different places 
B and countries, on the face of the earth, upon an artificial globe or ball. Now 
the manner in which geographers have reprefented the fituation of one place upon 
this earth with regard to another, or with regard to the earth in general, has been 
by.transferring the circles of the fphere to the artificial globe; and this is the only 
method they could employ. This will be abundantly obvious from an example. 
After that circle in the heavens, which is called the equator, was known to aftro- 
nomers, there was nothing more eafy than to transfer it to the earth, by which the 
fituation of places was determined, according as they lay on one fide of the equator 
or another. The fame may be obferved of the other circles of the fphere above 
mentioned. The reader having obtained an idea of the principle upon which the 
Doctrine of the Globe is founded, may proceed to confider this doctrine itfelf, or, 
in other words, the defcription of our earth, as reprefented by the artificial globe. 

FIGURE or PHE EARTH.] Though in fpeaking of the earth, along with the 
other planets, it was fufficient to confider it as a fpherical or globular body; yet 
it has been difcovered, that this is not its true figure, and that the earth, though 
nearly a fphere or ball, is not perfectly fo. “This matter occafioned great difpute 
between the philofophers ef the laft age, among whom Sir Ifaac Newton, and 
Caffini. a French aitronomer, were the heads of two different parties. Sir Ifaac 
deiionfítrated, from mathematical principles, that the earth was an oblate /phere, 
or that it was flatted at the poles, or north and fouth points, and jutted out towards 
the equator; fo that a line, drawn through the centre of the earth, and paffing 
through the poles, which is called a Diameter, would not be fo long as a line drawn 
through the fame centre, and pafling through the eaft and weft points. The French 
philofopher afferted quite the contrary. But the matter was put to a trial by the 
French king in 1736, who fent out a company of philofophers towards the north 
pole, and likewife towards the equator, in order to meafure a degree, or the three 
hundred and fixtieth part of a great circle in theíe different parts; and from their 
report, the opinion of Sir Ifaac Newton was confirmed beyond difpute. Since that 
time, therefore, the earth has always been confidered as more flat towards the poles 
than towards the equator. The reafon of this figure may be eafily underftood, if 
the reader fully comprehends what we formerly obferved, with regard to the earth's 
motion. For if we fix a ball of clay on a fpindle, and whirl it round, we fhall 
find that it will jut out or project towards the middle, and flatten towards the poles. 
Now this is exactly the cafe, with regard to our earth, only that its axis, repre- 
fented by the fpindle, is imaginary. But though the earth be not perfectly fphe- 
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rical, the difference from that figure is fo finall, that it may be reprefented by a 
globe or ball, without any fenfible error. 

CIRCUMFERENCE AND DIAMETER OF THE EFARTH.] In the general table which we 
have exhibited, page 3, the diameter of the globe is given, according to the beit 
obfervations: lo that its circumference is 25,038 Enelifh miles. ‘his circum- 
ference is conceived, for the conveniency of meaturing, to be divided into three 
hundred and fixty parts or degrees, each degree containing fixty geographical miles, 
or fixty-nine Englifh miles and an half. Theile degrees are in the fame manner 
conceived to be divided each into fixty minutes. 

AXIS AND POLES OF THE EARTH.] The Axis of the Earth is that imaginary line, 
paffing through its centre, on which it is fuppofed to turn round once in twenty- 
four.hours. ‘Lhe extreme points of this line are called the Poles of the Earth; one 
in the north, and the other in the fouth, which are exactly under the two points of 
the heavens called the North and South Poles. The knowledge of theíe poles is of 
great ufe to the geographer, in determining the diftance and fituation of places; 
for the poles mark as it were the ends of the earth, which is divided in the middle 
by the equator; fo that the nearer one approaches to the poles, the farther he re- 
moves from the equator, and contrariwife, in removing from the poles, you ap- 
proach the equator. 

CIRCLES OF THE GLOBE.] ‘Thefe are commonly divided into the greater and 
lejer. A great circle is that whofe plane paffes through the centre of the earth, 
and divides it into two equal parts or hemifpheres. A leffer circle is that which, 
being parallel to a greater, cannot pafs through the centre of the earth, nor divide 
it into two equal parts. The greater circles are fix in number, the leffer only four. 

EQvaToR. The firft great circle we fhall fpeak of is the Eguator, which we 
have had occafion to hint at already. It is called fometimes the Eguinoétial, the 
reafon of which we have explained; and by navigators it is alfo called the Line, 
becaufe, according to their rude notions, they believed it to be a great Line drawn 
upon the fea from eaft to weft, dividing the earth into the northern and fouthern 
hemifpheres, and which they were actually to país in failing from the one into the 
other. “The poles of this circle are the fame with thofe of the world. It paffes 
through the eaft and weft points of the world, and, as has been already mentioned, 
divides it into the northern and fouthern hemiipheres. It is divided into three 
hundred and fixty degrees, the ufe of which will foon appear. 

Horizon.] This great circle is reprefented by a broad circular piece ot wood, 
encompafling the globe, and dividing it into the upper and lower hemifpheres. 
Geographers very properly diftinguiíh the horizon into the /enfíble and rational. 
The firft may be conceived to be made by any great plane on the furface of the fea, 
which feems to divide the heavens into two hemifpheres, the one above, the other 
below the level of the earth. This circle determines the rifing or fetting of the fun 
and ftars, in any particular place; for when they begin to appear above the eaftern 
edge, we fay they rife, and when they go beneath the weftern, we fay they are fet. 
It appears then that each place has its own fenfible horizon. The other horizon, 
calied the rational, encompafles the globe, exactly in the middle. Its poles (that 
15 two points in its axis, each ninety degrees diftant from its plane, as thofe of all 
circles are) are called the Zenith and Nadir; the firít exactly above our heads, 
and the other directly under our feet. The broad wooden circle, which reprefents 
it on the globe, has feveral circles drawn upon it: of thefe the innermoft is that 
exhibiting the number of degiees of the twelve figns of the Zodiac (of which here- 
after), viz. thirty to each fign. Next to this, you have the names of thefe figns. 
Next to this, the days of the month according to the old ftyle, and then according 
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to the new rtyle. Befides thefe, there is a circle reprefenting the thirty-two 
rhumbs, or points of the mariner's compaís. The ufe of all thefe will be explained 
afterwards. 

Meriprian.] This circle is reprefented by the dra/s ring, on which the globe 
hangs and turns. It is divided into three hundred and fixty degrees, and cuts the 
equator at right angles; fo that, counting from the equator each way to the poles 
of the world, it contains four times ninety degrees, and divides the earth into the 
eaftern and weftern hemifpheres. This circle 1s called the meridian, becaufe when 
the fun comes to the fouth part of it, it is then meridies or mid-day, and then the 
fun has its greateft altitude for that day, which is therefore called its meridian al- 
titude. Now as the fun is never in its meridian altitude, at two places eaft or 
weft of one another at the fame time, each of thefe places muft have its own me- 
ridian. There are commonly marked on the globe twenty-four meridians, one 
through every fifteen degrees of the equator. 

ZopriAc.] The Zodiac is a broad circle, which cuts the equator obliquely ; in 
which the twelve figns above mentioned are reprefented. In the middle of this 
circle is fuppofed another called the Ecliptic, from which the fun never deviates in 
his annual courfe, and in which he advances thirty degrees every month. The 
twelve figns are, 


1. Aries FT — — March | 7. Libra = — — September 
2. Taurus 5 — — April 8. Scorpio m — — October 
3. Gemini Hu — — May 9. Sagittarius f£ — November 
4. Cancer $% — — June | IO. Capricorn  -— December 
5. Leo hk — — — July | II. Aquarius = — . January 
6. Virgo m — — Auguft 12. Pifces x — — February. 


CoLures.] If you imagine two great circles paffing both through the poles of 
the world, and one of them through the equinoctial, points Aries and Libra, and the 
other through the folftitial, points Cancer and Capricorn, thefe are called the 
Colures, the one the Equinoétial, the other the Solftitial Colure. Thefe divide 
the ecliptic into four equal parts or quarters, which are denominated according to 
the points which thefe país through, viz. the four cardinal points, and are the 
firft points of Aries, Libra, Cancer, and Capricorn; and thefe are all the great circles. 

Tropics.] If you fuppofe two circles drawn parallel to the equinoétial, at 
twenty-three degrees thirty minutes diftance from it, meafured on the brazen me- 
ridian, and one towards the north, the other towards the fouth, thefe are called 
‘Tropics, becaufe the fun appears, when in them, to turn backwards from his for- 
mer courfe. The one is called the Tropic of Cancer, the other of Capricorn, be- 
caufe they pafs through thefe points. 

POLAR CIRCLES.] If two other circles are fuppofed to be drawn at the like 
diftance of twenty-three degrees thirty minutes, reckoned on the meridian from 
the polar points, thefe are called the Polar Circles. The nortbern is called the 
Arétic, becaufe the north pole is near the conftellation of the Bear; the fouthern, 
the Antarctic, becaufe oppofite to the former. And thefe are the four lefier 
circles. Befides thefe ten circles now defcribed, which are always drawn on the 
globe, there are leveral others, which are only fuppofed to be drawn on it. ‘Thefe 
will be explained as they become neceffary, left the reader fhould be difguíted with 
too many definitions at the fame time, without feeing the purpofe for which they 
ferve. “The main defign then of all thefe circles being to exhibit the refpective 
fituation of places on the earth, we fhall proceed to confider more particularly how 
that is effected by them. It was found eafier to diftinguifh places by the quarters 
of the earth, in which they lay, than z their diftance from any one point. ‘Thus, 
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after it was difcovered, that the equator divided the earth into two parts, called 
the Northern and Southern hemifpheres, it was eafy to fee that all places on the 
globe might be diftinguifhed, according as they lay on the north or fouth fide of 
the equator. Befides, after the four leffer circles we have mentioned came to be 
known, it was found that the earth, by means of them, might be divided into five 
portions, and confequently that the places on its furface might be diftinguifhed ac- 
cording as they lay in one or other of thefe portions, which are called Zones, from 
the Greek word Zown, which fignifies a girdle; being broad fpaces, like fwathes, 
girding the earth about. ‘That part of the earth between the Tropics, was called 
by the ancients the Torrid or Burnt Zone, becaufe they conceived, that, being 
continually expofed to the perpendicular or direct rays of the fun, it was rendered 
uninhabitable, and contained nothing but parched and fandy defarts. ‘This notion, 
however, has long fince been refuted. It is found that the long nights, great dews, 
regular rains and breezes, which prevail almoft throughout the torrid zone, render 
the earth not only habitable, but fo fruitful, that in many places they have two 
harvefts in a year; all forts of fpices and drugs are almoft folely produced there ; 
and it furnifhes more perfeét metals, precious ftones, and pearls, than all the reft 
of the earth together. In fhort, the countries of Africa, Afia, and America, which 
lie under this zone, are in all refpeéts the moft fertile and luxuriant upon earth. 

The two temperate zones are comprifed between the tropics and polar circles. 
They are called temperate, becaufe, meeting the rays of the fun obliquely, they en- 
joy a moderate degree of heat. The two frigid zones lie between the polar circles 
and the poles, or rather are inclofed within the polar circles. ‘They are called the 
Frigid or Frozen, becaufe moft part of the year it is extremely cold there, and every 
thing is frozen fo long as the fun is under the horizon, or but a little above it. How- 
ever, thefe zones are not quite uninhabitable, though much lefs fit for living in 
than the torrid. 

None of all thefe zones are thoroughly difcovered by the Europeans. Our know- 
ledge of the fouthern temperate zone is very fcanty ; we know little of the north- 
ern frigid zone; and Ítill lefs of the fouthern frigid zone. ‘The northern tem- 
perate, and torrid zones, are thofe we are beft acquainted with. 

CLriMATES.] But the divifions of the earth into hemifpheres and zones, though 
it may be of advantage in letting us know in what quarter of the earth any place 
lies, 1s not fufficiently minute for giving us a notion of the diftances between one 
place and another. This however is ftill more neceffary ; becaufe it is of more im- 
portance to mankind, to know the fituation of places, with regard to one another, 
than with regard to the earth itfelf. The firft ftep taken for determining this mat- 
ter, was to divide the earth into what are called Climates. It was obferved, that the 
day was always twelve hours long on the equator, and that the longeft day increafed 
in proportion as we advanced north or fouth on either fide of it. The ancients 
therefore determined how far any place was north or fouth of the equator, or what 
is called the Latitude of the place, from the greateft length of the day from that 
place. This made them conceive a number of circles parallel to the equator, 
which bounded the length of the day at different diftances fromthe equator. And 
as they called the fpace contained between thefe circles, Climates, becaufe they 
declined from the equator towards the pole, fo the circles themfelves may be called 
Climatical parallels. ‘This therefore was a new divifion of the earth, more mi- 
nute than that of zones, and ftill continues in ufe; though, as we fhall fhew, 
the defign which firft introduced it, may be better anfwered in another way. 
There are 30 climates between the equator and either pole. In the firft 24, the 
days increafe by half hours; but in the remaining fix, between the polar circle 
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and the poles, the days increafe by months. ‘This the reader will be convinced 
of, when he becomes acquainted with the ule of the globe: in the mean time we 
hall infert a table, which will ferve to fhew in what climate any country lies, fup- 
pne the length of the day, and the diftance of the place from the equator, to be 


nown. 
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Latitude.|Breadth.|LLong.Day.| Names ot Countries and remarkable places fituated in every climate] 









=* M.iD. M.| H. M. north of the Equator. 

“my 8 264 8 25 | 12 30 |l. Within the firit Climate lie the Gold and Silver Coatt in Atrica : 
Malacca in the Eaít-Indies; Cayenne and Surinam in Terra 
Firma, S. America. 

21 16 25] 8 13 IT. Here lie Abyffinia in Africa ; Siam, Madrafs, and Pondicherry 

in the Eatt-Indies ; Straits of Darien, between N.and S. America; 
‘Tobago, the Granades, St. Vincent, and Barbadoes in the W.Indics. 

3123 50|7 25/13 30 |III. Contains Mecca in Arabia; Bombay, part of Bengal, in the 
Eaít Indies; Canton in China; Mexico, Bay of Campeachy, in 
North America ; Jamaica, Hifpaniola, St. Chriftophers, Antigua, 
Martinico, and Guadalupe, in the Weft-Indies. 

4130 a¢ |G 30] 14 IV. Egypt, and the Canary lílands, in Africa; Delly capital o 
the Mogul Empire in Afia; Gulph of Mexico, and Eaít Florida, 
in North America; the Havanna, in the Weit-Indies. 

s| 36 28|6 8f 14 30 |V. Gibraltar, in Spain; part of the Mediterrancan fea; the Bar- 
bary coaft, in Africa; Jerufalem; Ifpahan capital of Perfia ; 
Nankin, in China; California, New Mexico, Weft Florida, 
Georgia, and the Carolinas, in North America. 

6 41 22/14 $4] 1$ VI. Lifbon in Portugal ; Madrid in Spain; Minorca, Sardinia, 
and part of Greece, in the Mediterranean; Afia Minor; parto 
the Cafpian Sea; Samarcand, in Great Tartary; Pekin, in 
China; Corea and Japan; Williamfburgh, in Virginia; Mary- 
land, and Philadelphia, in North America. 

»| 46 3014 7115 30 |VII. Northern provinces of Spain; fouthern ditto of France; 
Turin, Genoa, and Rome, in Italy; Conftantinople, and the 
Black Sea, in Turkey; the Cafpian Sea, and part of Tartary ; 
New York, Boíton in Now England, North America. 

$| 49 or | 35 22] 16 VIII. Paris, Vienna capital of Germany; New-Scotland, New- 
foundland, and Canada, in North America. 

9 52 oo| 2 57| 16 30 |IX. London, Flanders, Prague, Drefden; Cracow in Poland; 
fouthern provinces of Ruffia; part of Tartary; north part o 
Newfoundland. 

10] $4 27 | 2 29 | 17 X. Dublin, York, Holland, Hanover, and Tartary ; Warfaw in 
Poland; Labrador, and New South-Wales, in North America. 

ri] 56 37 | 2 10| 17 30 |XI. Edinburgh, Copenhagen, Mofcow capital of Ruffia. 

i2] 58 29 | 1 52 | 18 XII. South part of Sweden ; Tobolfki capital of Siberia. 

13} 59 58|1 29] 18 3o | XIII. Orkney Ifles, Stockholm capital of Sweden. 

r4 Or 18 | x. 20] I9 XIV. Bergen in Norway ; Peterfburgh in Ruffia. 

isi Ga 26 | 3 7119 30 |XV. Hudíon”s Straits, North America. 

161 63 22 57 | 20 XVI. Siberia, and the fouth part of Weft Greenland. 

17| 64 o6 44 | 20 30 |XVII. Drontheim, in Norway. 

18| 64 49 43 | 21 XVIII. Part of Finland, in Rufa, 

1g| 65 21 32 | 21 30 |XIX. Archangel on the White Sea, Ruffia. 

20| 65 47 22 | 22 XX. Hecla in Iceland. 

21| 66 06 19 | 22 30 |XXI. Northern parts of Ruffia and Siberia. 

22| 66 20 14 | 23 XXII. New North Wales, in North America. 

23| 66 28 8 | 23 30 [|XXIII. Davis’s Straits, in ditto. 

24| 66 31 3 | 24 XXIV. Samoicda. 

25107 al 1 Month |XXV. South part of Lapland. 

26| 69 48 2 Months| XXVI. Weft-Greenland. 

271 73 37 3 Months|XXVII. Zembla Auftralis. 

28| 78 30 4 Months| XXVIII. Zeinbla Borealis. 

29| 84 o5 Months| XXIX. Spitzbergen or Eait Greenland. 

30] 99 é Months| XXX. Unknown. 
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The diftance of places from the equator, or what is called their Latitude, is 
eafily meafured on che globe, by means of the meridian above defcribed. For we 
have only to bring the place, whofe latitude we would know, to the meridian, 
where the degree of latitude is marked, and will be exactly over the place. Now 
this is the manner alluded to, by which the diftance of places from the equator, 
is moft properly diftinguifhed ; but it could not be adopted, until the figure and 
circumference of the earth were known, after which it was send to determine the 
number of miles in each 360th part or degree of this circumference, and confe- 
quently know the latitude of places. As latitude is reckoned from the equator 
towards the poles, it is either northern or fouthern, and the nearer the poles the 
greater the latitude; and no place can have more than go degrees of latitude, be- 
cauíe the poles, where they terminate, are at that diftance from the equator. 

PARALLELS OF LATITUDE.] Through every degree of latitude, or more pro- 
perly through every particular place on the earth, geographers fuppofe a circle to 
be drawn, which they call a parallel of latitude. The interfection of this circle, 
with the meridian of any place, fhews the true fituation of that place. 

Loncitrupe.] The longitude of a place is its fituation with regard to its meri- 
dian, and confequently reckoned towards the eaft or weft: in reckoning the lon- 
gitude there is no particular fpot from which we ought to fet out JH to an- 
other; but, for the advantage of a general rule, the meridian of Ferro, the mott 
wefterly of the Canary Iflands, was confidered as the firft meridian in moft of the 
globes and maps, and the longitude of places was reckoned to be fo many degrees 
eaít or weft of the meridian of Ferro. ‘Thefe degrees are marked on the equator... 
No place can have more than 180 degrees of longitude, becaufe, the circumference 
of the globe being 360 degrees, no place can be moved from another above half 
that diftance; but many foreign geographers very improperly reckon the longitude 
quite round the globe. The degrees of longitude are not equal like thofe of lati- 
tude, but diminifh in proportion as the meridians incline, or their diftance con- 
tracts in approaching the pole. Hence in 60 degrees of latitude, a degree of lon- 
gitude is but half the quantity of a degree on the equator, and fo of the reft. The 
number of miles contained in a degree of longitude, in each parallel of latitude, are 
fet down in the following table. 


A TABLE fhewing the Number of Miles contained in a degree of Longitude, 
in each Parallel of Latitude from the Equator. 
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LONGITUDE AND LATITUDE FOUND.] To find the Longitude and Latitude of 
any place, therefore, we need only bring that place to the brazen meridian, and 
we fhall find the degree of longitude marked on the equator, and the degree of la- 
titude on the meridian. So that to find the difference between the latitude or lon- 
gitude of two places, we have only to compare the degrees of either, thus found, 
with one another, and the reduction of thete degrees into miles, according to the 
table above given, and, remembering that every degree of longitude at the equator, 
and every degree of latitude all over the globe, is equal to 60 geographic miles, 
or 69: Englifh, we fhall be able exactly to determine the diftance between any 
places on the globe. 

DISTANCE OF PLACES MEASURED.] ‘The diftance of Places which lie in an ob- 
lique direction, 1. e. neither directly fouth, north, eaft, nor weft, from one another, 
may be meafured in a readier way, by extending the compafles from the one to the 
other, and then applying them to the equator. For inftance, extend the compafles 
from Guinea in Africa, to Brazil in America, and then apply them to the equator, 
and you will find the diftance to be 25 degrees, which at 60 miles to a degree, 
makes the diftance 1500 miles. 

QuADRANT OF ALTITUDE.] In order to fupply the place of the compaffes in 
this operation, there is commonly a pliant narrow plate of brafs, fcrewed on the 
brazen meridian, which contains go degrees, or one quarter of the circumference 
of the globe, by means of which the diftances and bearings of places are meafured 
without the trouble of firft extending the compaffes between them, and then apply- 
ing the fame to the equator. This plate is called the Quadrant of Altitude. 

Hour cincrLEe.] This is a fmall brafs circle fixed on the brazen meridian, divid- 
ed into 24 hours, and having an index moveable round the axis of the globe. 


PROBLEMS PERFORMED BY THE GLOBE. 


HE diameter of an artificial globe being given, to find its furface in 


PROB. 1. Jquare, aud its folidity in cubic meafure. 


Multiply the diameter by the circumference, which is a great circle dividing 
the globe into two equal parts, and the product will give the firft: then multiply 
the laid product by one fixth of the diameter, and the product of that will give the 
fecond. After the fame manner we may find the furface and folidity of the natural 
globe, as alfo the whole body of the atmofphere furrounding the fame, provided 
it be always and every where of the fame height; for having found the perpendicu- 
lar hieght thereof, by that common experiment of the afcent of Mercury at the foot 
and top of a mountain, then double the faid height, and add the fame to the dia- 
meter of the earth ; then multiply the whole, as a new diameter by its proper cir- 
cumference, and from the product fubtract the folidity of the earth, it will leave 
that of the atmofphere. | 


Pros. 2. To reétify tbe globe. 


The globe being fet upon a true plane, raife the pole according to the given: la- 
titude ; then fix the quadrant of altitude in the zenith, and. if there be any mariner’s 
compaís upon the pedeftal, let the globe be fo fituated, as that the brazen meridian. 
may ftand due fouth and north, according to the two extremities of the needle, al- 
lowing their variation. 

Pros. 3. To find the longitude and latitude of any place, 

For this, fee above, 


PROP, 
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Pros. 4. The longitude and latitude of any place being given, to find thal place on 
the globe. 

rm the degree of longitude to the brazen meridian ; reckon upon the fame 
meridian the degree of latitude, whether fouth or north, and make a mark with 
chalk where the reckoning ends; the point exactly under the chalk is the place 
defired. 


Pros. 5. The latitude of any place being given, to find all tbofe places that have the 
fame latitude. a 

The globe being rectified (a) according to the latitude of the given 
place, and that place being brought to the brazen meridian, make a 
mark exactly above the fame, and turning the globe round, all thofe places paffing 
under the faid mark have the fame latitude with the given place. 


Pros. 6. To find tbe Sun’s place in tbe Ecliptic at any time. 


'The month and day being given, look for the fame upon the wooden horizon ; 
and over-againft the day you will find the particular fign and degree in which the 
Sun is at that time, which fign and degree being noted in the ecliptic, the fame is 
the Sun's place, or nearly, at the time defired. 


(a) Pros, a. 


Pros. 7. The month and day being given, as alfo the particular time of that day, to 
Jind thofe places of the globe to which tbe Sun is in the meridian at that particular time. 


The pole being elevated according to the latitude of the given place, bring the 
faid place to the brazen meridian, and fetting the index of the horary circle at the 
hour of the day, in the given place, turn the globe till the index points at the upper 
figure of XII. which done, fix the globe in that fituation, and obferve what places 
are exactly under the upper hemiiphere of the brazen meridian, for thofe are the 
places defired. 


Pros. 8. To know the length of the day and night in any place of the earth at any time. 


Elevate the pole (4) according to the latitude of the given place ; 
find the Sun's place in the ecliptic (2) at that time, which being brought 
to the eaft fide of the horizon, fet the index of the horary circle at noon, 
or the upper figure XII. and turning the globe about till the aforefaid place of the 
ecliptic touch the weftern fide of the horizon, look upon the horary circle, and 
wherefoever the index pointeth, reckon the number of hours between the fame and 
the upper figure of 12, for that is the length of the day, thercomplement whereof 
to 24 hours is the length of the night. 


Pros. 9. To know what a clock it is by the globe in any part of the world, and at 
any time, provided you know the hour of the day where you are at the fame time. 


Bring the place in which you are to the brazen meridian, the pole 
being raifed (c) according to the latitude thereof, and fet the index of 
the horary circle to the hour of the day at that time. Then bring the defired place 
to the brazen meridian, and the index will point out the prefent hour at that place 
wherever it is. | 


Pros. 10. <A place being given in the Torrid Zone, to find thofe two days of the year 
tn which the Sun fhall be vertical to the fame. 


Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and mark what degree of latitude 
is exactly above it. Move the globe round, and obferve the two points of the 
ecliptic that país through the faid degree of latitude. Search upon the wooden ho- 
wizon (or by proper tables of the Sun’s annual motion) on what days he paffeth 

through 


(a) Pros. 2. 


(P) Pros. 6. 


(c) Pron. 3. 
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through the aforefaid points of the ecliptic, for thofe are the days required in which 
the fun is vertical to the given place. 


Pror. 11. The month and day being given, to find by the globe thofe places of the 
North Frigid Zone, where tbe fun beginneth then to fhine conftantly without Jetting; as 
alfo thofe places of the South Frigid Zone, where he then begins to be totally abfent. 


The day given (which muft always be one of thofe either between the vernal 
equinox and the fummer folftice, or between the autumnal equinox and winter 
folítice), find (a) the fun’s place in the ecliptic, and marking the lui Pa 
fame, bring it to the brazen meridian, and reckon the like number pte 
of degrees from the north pole towards the equator, as there is between the equa- 
tor and the fun’s place in the ecliptic, fetting a mark with chalk where the 
reckoningends. ‘This done, turn the globe round, and all the places paffing under 
the faid chalk are thofe in which the fun begins to fhine conftantly without fetting 
upon the given day. For folution of the latter part of the problem, fet off the 
fame diftance from the fouth pole upon the brazen meridian towards the equator, 
as was formerly fet off from the north; then marking with chalk, and turning the 
globe round, all places paffing under the mark are thofe where the fun begins his 
total difappearance from the given day. 


Pros. 12. A place being given in the North Frigid Zone, to find by the globe what 
number of days the fun doth conftantly fhine upon the faid place, and what days he is 
abfent, as alfo tbe firft and laft day of bis appearance. 


Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and obferving its la- de Pus a 
titude (4) elevate the globe accordingly ; count the fame number of * dies 
degrees upon the meridian from each fide of the equator as the place is diftant 
from the pole; and making marks where the reckonings end, turn the globe, and 
carefully obferve what two degrees of the ecliptic país exactly under the two points 
marked in the meridian; firft for the northern arch of the circle, namely that 
comprehended between the two degrees marked, being reduced to time, will give 
the number of days that the fun doth conftantly fhine above the horizon of the 
given place; and the oppofite arch of the faid circle will in like manner give the 
number of days in which he is totally abfent, and alío will point out which days 
thofe are. And in the interval he will rife and fet. 


Pros. 15. The month and day being given, to find tbofe places on tbe globe, to which 
the fun, when on tbe meridian, fball be vertical on that day. 


The fun’s place in the ecliptic being (¢) found, bring the fame to p 6 
the brazen meridian, in which make a fmall mark with chalk, exactly 4) raum P 
above the fun's place. Which done, turn the globe, and thofe places which have 
the fun vertical in the meridian, will fucceffively país under the faid mark. 


Pros. 14. The month and day being given, to find upon what point of tbe compafs 
the fun then rifeth and fetteth in any place. : dad 


Elevate the pole according to the latitude of the defired place, and, finding the 
fun's place in the ecliptic at the given time, bring the fame to the eaftern fide of 
the horizon, and you may there clearly fee the point of the compafs upon which he 
then rifeth. By turning the globe about till his place coincide with the weftern 


Bue of the horizon, you may alfo fee upon the faid circle the exact point of his 
etting. 


. ProB.15. To know by tbe globe the length of tbe lougeft and fhorteft days and nights 
in any part of the world, 


D Elevate 
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Elevate the pole according to the latitude of the given place, and bring the firft 
degree of Cancer if in the northern, or Capricorn if in the fouthern hemifphere, 
to the eaft fide of the horizon; and ietting the index of the horary circle at noon, 
turn the globe about till the fign of Cancer touch the weftern fide of the horizon, 
and then obferve upon the horary circle the number of hours between the index and 
the upper figure of XII. reckoning them according to the motion of the index, for 
that is the length of the longeft day, the complement whereof 16 the extent of the 
fhorteft night. As for the fhorteft day and longeft night, they are only the reverfe 
of the former. 


Pros. 16. The hour of the day being given in any place, to find thofe places of the 


earth where it is either noon or midnight, er any other particular hour at tbe fame time. 


Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and fet the index of the horary 
circle at the hour of the day in that place. Then turn about the globe till the in- 
dex point at the upper figure of XII. and obierve what places are exaétly under 
the upper femicircle of the brazen meridian, for in them it is mid-day at the time 
given. Which done, turn the globe about till the index point at the lower figure 
of XII. and what places are then in the lower femicircle of the meridian, in them 
it is midnight at the given time. After the fame manner we may find thofe places 
that have any other particular hour at the time given, by moving the globe till the 
index point at the hour defired, and obferving the places that are then under the 
brazen meridian. 


Pros. 17. The day and bour being given, to find by the globe that particular place cf 
the earth to which the fun is vertical at that very time. 


The fun’s place in the ecliptic (4) being found and brought to the 
brazen meridian, make a mark above the fame with chaik; then (4) 
find thofe places of the earth in whote meridian the fun is at that in- 
ftant, and bring them to the brazen meridian; which done, obferve narrowly thau 
individual part of the earth which falls exactly under the aforefaid mark in the brazen 
meridian ; for that is the particular place to which the fun is vertica? at that veiy 
tine. 


(a) Pros. 6. 
(5) Pros. 16. 


Pro. 18. The day and hour at any place being given, to find all tko? ploces where 
the fun is then rifing, or Jetting, or on the meridian; confequently, all theje piaces whith 


are enlightened at that tine, and thofe which are in the dark. 


This problem cannot be folved by any globe fitted up in the common way, with 
the hour circle fixed upon the brafs meridian; unlefs the fun be on or near fome of 
the tropics on the given day. But by a globe fitted up according to Mr. Jofeph 
Ffarris’s invention, where the hour-circle lies on the furface of the globe, below 
the meridian, it may be folved for any day in the year, according to his method ; 
which is as follows. 

Having found the place to which the fun is vertical at the given hour, if the 
place be in the northern hemifphere, elevate the north pole as many degrees above 
the horizon, as are equal to the latitude of that place; if the place be in the 
fouthern hemilphere, elevate the fouth pole accordingly; and bring the faid place 
to the brazen meridian. ‘Then, all thofe places which are in the weftern femicir- 
cle of the horizon, have the fun rifing to them at that time; and thofe in the 
eaftern femicircle have it fetting : to thofe under the upper femicircle of the brats 
meridian, it is ncon; and to thofe under the lower femicircle, it is midnaighz All 
thofe places which are above the horizon, are enlightened by the fua, and have 
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the fun juft as many degrees above them, as they themfelves are above the hori- 
zon; and this height may be known, by fixing the quadrant of altitude on the 
brazen meridian over the place to which the fun is vertical; and then, laying it 
over any other place, obferve what number of degrces on the quadrant are inter- 
cepted between the faid place and the horizon. In all thofe places that are 18 de- 
grecs below the weftern femicircle of the horizon, the morning twilight is juft be- 
ginning; in all thofe places that are 13 degrees below the femicircle of the horizon, 
the evening twilight is ending; and all thofe places that are lowcr than 18 degrees, 
have dark night. 

If any place be brought to the upper femicircle of the brazen meridian, and the 
hour index be fet to the upper XII. or noon, and then the globe be turned round 
eaftward on its axis; when the place comes to the weftern femicircle of the hori- 
zon, the index will fhew the time of fun-rifing at that place; and when the fame 
place comes to the eaftern femicircle of the horizon, the index will fhew the time 
of fun-fet. 

To thofe places which do not go under the horizon, the fun fets not on that day: 
and to thofe which do not come above it, the fun does not rife. 


Pros. 19. The month and day being given, with tbe place of tbe moon in the zodiac 
and ber true latitude, to find thereby the exaél hour «oben fhe fhall rife and fet, together 
with ber foutbing, or coming to the meridian of tbe place. 


The moon’s place in the zodiac may be found readily enough at any time by an 
ordinary almanac; and her latitude, which is her diftance from the ecliptic, by 
applying the femicircle of pofition to her place in the zodiac. For the 
folution of the problem (2), elevate the pole according to the latitude (a) Pros. z. 
of the given place, and the fun’s place in the ecliptic at that time be- 
ing (2) found and marked with chalk, as alfo the moon’s place at the (4) Pros. 6. 
fame, bring the fun’s place to the brazen meridian, and fet the index 
of the horary circle at noon, then turn the globe till the moon’s place fucceffively 
meet with the eaftern and weftern fide of the horizon, as alío the brazen meridian, 
and the index will point at thofe various times, the particular hours of her rifing, 
fetting, and fouthing. 


Pro. 20. Two places being given on tbe globe, to find the true diftance between 
them. 


Lay the graduated edge of the quadrant of altitude over both the places, and the 
number of degrees intercepted between them will be their true diftance from each 
other, reckoning every degree to be 69% Englifh miles. 


Pros. 21. A place being given on tbe globe, and its true diftance from a fecond place, 
eg find thereby all other places of tbe earth that are of tbe fame diftance from tbe given 
place. 


Bring the given place to the brazen meridian, and elevate the pole according to 
the latitude of the faid place; then fix the quadrant of altitude in the zenith, and 
reckon upon the faid quadrant, the given diftance between the firt and fecond 
place, provided the fame be under go degrees, otherwife you muft ufe the femi- 
circle of pofition, and making a mark where the reckoning ends, and moving the 
faid quadrant or femicircle quite round upon the furface of the globe, all places 
paffing under that mark, are thofe defired. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


1. The latitude of any place is equal to the elevation of the pole above the ho- 
rizon of that place, and the elevation of the equator is equal to the complement of 
the latitude, that is, to what the latitude wants of go degrees. 

2. Thofe places which lie on the equator, have no latitude, it being there that 
the latitude begins; and thofe places which lie on the firft meridian have no longi- 
tude, it being there that the longitude begins. Confequently, ¢/at particular 
place of the earth where the firft meridian interíeéts the equator, has neither longi- 
tude nor latitude. 

3- All places of the earth do equally enjoy the benefit of the fun, in refpeét of 
time, and are equally deprived of it. | 

4. All places upon the equator have their days and nights equally long, that 1s, 
12 hours each, at all times of the year. For although the fun declines alternately, 
from the equator towards the north and towards the fouth, yet, as the horizon of 
the equator cuts all the parallels of latitude and declination in halves, the fun muft 
always continue above the horizon for one half a diurnal revolution about the earth, 
and for the other half below it. 

5. In all places of the earth between the equator and poles, the days and nights 
are equally long, viz. 12 hours each, when the fun is in the equinoctial: for, in 
all the elevations of the pole, fhort of go degrees (which is the greateft), one half 
of the equator or equinoctial will be above the horizon, and the other half be- 
low it. 

6. The days and nights are never of an equal length at any place between the 
equator and polar circles, but when the fun enters the figns Y Aries and = Libra. 
For in every other part of the ecliptic, the circle of the fun’s daily motion is divided 
into two unequal parts by the horizon. 

7. The nearer that any place is to the equator, the lefs is the difference between 
the length of the days and nights in that place ; and the more remote, the contrary. 
The circles which the fun defcribes in the heaven every 24 hours, being cut more 
nearly ‘equal in the former cafe, and more unequal in the latter. 

8. In all places lying upon any given parallel of latitude, however long or fhort 
the day and night be at any one of thefe places, at any time of the year, itis then of 
the fame length at all the reft ; for in turning the globe round its axis (when rectified 
according to the fun’s declination), all thefe places will keep equally long above or 
below the horizon. i 

9. The fun is vertical twice a year to every place between the tropics; to thofe 
under the tropics, once a year, but never any where elíe. For, there can be no 
place between the tropics, but that there will be two points in the ecliptic, whofe 
declination from the equator is equal to the latitude of that place; and but one 
point of the ecliptic which has a declination equal to the latitude of places on the 
tropic which that point of the ecliptic touches; and as the fun never goes without 
the tropics, he can never be vertical to any place that lies without them. 

10. In all places lying exactly under the polar circles, the fun, when he is in the 
neareft tropic, continues 24 hours above the horizon without fetting; becaufe no 
part of that tropic is below their horizon. And when the fun is in the fartheít 
tropic, he is for the fame length of time without rifing; becaufe no part of that 
tropic is above their horizon. But, at all other times of the year, he rifes and (ets 
there, as in other places ; becaufe all the circles that can be drawn parallel to the 
equator, between the tropics, are more or lefs cut by the horizon, as E ne 
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farther from, or nearer to, that tropic which is all above the horizon: and when 
the fun is not in either of the tropics, his diurnal courfe muft be in one or other of 
thefe circles. 

11. To all places in the northern hemifphere, from the equator to the polar 
circle, the longeft day and fhorteft night is when the fun is in the northern tropic ; 
and the fhorteft day and longeft night is when the fun is in the fouthern tropic; be- 
caufe no circle of the fun’s daily motion is fo much above the horizon, and fo little 
below it, as the northern tropic; and none fo little above it, and fo much below it, 
as the fouthern. In the fouthern hemifphere, the contrary. 

12. In all places between the polar circles and poles, the fun appears for fome 
number of days (or rather diurnal revolutions) without fetting; and at the oppofite 
time of the year without rifing ; becaufe fome part of the ecliptic never fets in the 
former cafe, and as much of the oppofite part never rifes in the latter. And the 
nearer unto, or the more remote from the pole, thefe places are, the longer or 
fhorter is the fun’s continuing prefence or abfence. 

13. If a (hip fets out from any port, and fails round the earth eaftward to the 
fame port again, let her take what time fhe will to do it in, the people in that fhip, 
in reckoning their time, will gain one complete day at their return, or count one 
day more than thofe who refide at the fame port; becaufe, by going contrary to 
the fun’s diurnal motion, and being forwarder every evening than they were in the 
morning, their horizon will get fo much the fooner above the fetting fun, than if 
they had kept for a whole day at any particular place. And thus, by cutting off a 
part proportionable to their own motion, from the length of every day, they will 
gain a complete day of that fort at their return; without gaining one moment of 
abfolute time more than is elapfed during their courfe, to the people at the port. 
If they fail weftward they will reckon one day lefs than the people do who refide at 
the faid port; becaufe, by gradually following the apparent diurnal motion of the 
iun, they will keep him each particular day fo much longer above their horizon, as 
anfwers to that day's courfe ; and thereby they cut off a whole day in reckoning, 
at their return, without lofing one moment of abfolute time. 

Hence, if two fhips fhould fet out at the fame time from any port,. and fail round 
the globe, one eaftward and the other weftward, fo as to meet at the fame port on 
any day whatever, they will differ two days in reckoning their time, at their 
return. If they fail twice round the earth, they will differ four days; if thrice, 
then fix, &c. 


OF THE NATURAL DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH. 


"E conftituent parts of the Earth are two, the land and water. The parts 
of the land are continents, iflands, peninfulas, ifthmufes, promontories, capes, 
coaíts, mountains, &c. This land is divided into two great continents (befides 
the iflands) viz. the eaffern and weffern continent. The eaftern is fubdivided 
into three parts, viz. Europe, on the north-weft; Afia, on the north-eaít; and 
Africa (which is joined to Afia by the ifthmus of Suez, 60 miles over), on the fouth. 
The weftern continent confifts of North and South America, joined by the ifthmus 
of Darien, 60 or 70 miles broad. 

A continent is a large portion of land, containing feveral countries or kingdoms,. 
without any entire feparation of its parts by water, as Europe. An ifland is a. 
{maller part of land, quite furrounded by water, as Great-Britain. A peninfula is 
a tract of land every where furrounded by water, except at one narrow neck, by 
which it joins the neighbouring continent; as the Morea in Greece : and that neck 
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of land which fo joins it, is called an ¿Ahmus ; as the ifthmus of Suez which joins 
Africa to Afia, and the ifthmus of Darien which joins North and South America. A 
promontory is a hill, or point of land, ftretching itfelf into the fea, the end of which 
is called a cape; as the cape of Good-Hope. A coaft or fhore 1s that part of a 
country which borders on the fea-Gde. Mountains, vallies, woods, deferts, plains, 
&c. need no defcription. The moft remarkable are taken notice of, and defcribed 
in the body of this work. 

The parts of the water are oceans, feas, lakes, ftraits, gulfs, bays, or creeks, 
rivers, &c. The waters are divided into three extenfive oceans (befides leffer feas, 
which are only branches of thefe), viz. the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the ixdian 
Ocean. The Atlantic, or Weftern Ocean divides the eaftern and weftern con- 
tinents, and is 3000 miles wide. The Pacific divides America from Afia, and is 
10,000 miles over. The Indian Ocean lies between the Eaft Indies and Africa, be- 
ing 3000 miles wide. 

The ocean is a great and fpacious collection of water, without any entire fepara- 
tion of its parts by land; as the Atlantic Ocean. ‘The /ea is a fmaller collection 
of water, which communicates with the ocean, confined by the land; as the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Sea. A /ake is a large collection of water, entirely fur- 
rounded by land; as the lake of Geneva, and the lakes in Canada. A frait is a 
narrow part of the fea, reftrained or lying between two fhores, and opening a paf- 
fage out of one fea into another; as the ftrait of Gibraltar, or that of Magellan. 
This is fometimes called a found; as the ftrait into the Baltic. A gz/f is a part 
of the fea running up into the land, and furrounded by it, except at the paflage 
whereby it is communicated with the fea or ocean. If a gulf be very large, it is 
called an inland fea; as the Mediterranean : if it do not go far into the land, it is 
called a bay, as the Bay of Bifcay: if it be very ímall, a creek, haven, ftation, or 
road for fhips, as Milford Haven. Rivers, canals, brooks, &c. need no defcrip- 
tion: for thefe leffer divifions of water, like thofe of land, are to be met with in 
moft countries, and every one has a clear idea of what is meant by them. But 
in order to ftrengthen the remembrance of the great parts of land and water we have 
defcribed, it may be proper to obferve, that there is a {trong analogy or refemblance 
between them. 

The defcription of a continent refembles that of an ocean; an ifland encompafied 
with water refembles a lake encompaffed with land. A peninfula of land is like a 
gulf or inland fea. A promontory, or cape of land, is like a bay or creek of 
fea: andan ifthmus, whereby two lands are joined, refembles a ftrait, which unites 
one fea to another. : 

To this defcription of the divifions of the earth, rather than add an enumeration 
of the various parts of land and water, which correípond to them, and which the 
reader will find in the body of the work, we fhall fubjoin a table, exhibiting the 
fuperficial content of the whole globe in fquare miles, fixty to a degree, and alfo 
of the feas and unknown parts, the habitable earth, the four quarters or conti- 
nents; likewife of the great empires and principal iflands, which fhall be placed as 
they are fubordinate to one another in magnitude. 
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Square Square | | MEC Square 

| Miles. Mlands. | Miles. | Manas, Miles. 
The Globe —— —— | 199;512;595 | | Hifpaniola —|36,0co0| Skye —| QOO 
Seas and unknown Parts ——— | 160,522,026; | Newfoundland | 35,500 |; Lewis ——| 880 
The Habitable World * ———| 38,990,569|| Ceylon 27,730|! Funen ——| 768 
Europe —— — — 4,456,065 | | Ireland  ——|27,457|| Y vica —Ó| 625 
Afia ——| 10,768,823||Formofa | —|17,000||Minorca | ——| 520 
Africa — 9,654,807|| Anian ——J]11,900| | Rhodes —| 480 
America 14,110,874 ||Gilolo  ———|10,400|¡Cephalonia  —| 420 
Perfian Empire under Darius — 1,650,060 | | Sicily —— | 940>||Amboyna —} 402 
Roman Empire in its utinoft height} 1,610,c00|| Timor ——| 78co||Orkney Pomona | 324 
Ruffian 4,161,685 ||Sardinia ——| 6600||Scio"” — | ——| 300 
Chinefe 1,749,000! |Cyprus ——| 63-o||Martinico —| 260 
Great Mogul ——— —- 1,1 16,000|| Jamaica — | 60720|!|Lemnos ——| 220 
Turkith — 950,957 ||Flores —— | 6coo||Corfu 194 
Prefent Perfian ——— — 8co,ooo||Ceram —— | s5400|¡Providence | —| 168 
| Breton ——| 40oco||Man —  ———-| 160 
Borneo —— —— 228,coo| |Socatra —| 36co|;Bornholmm | ——-| 16» 
f Madagafcar = —— 168,000 | | Candia 3220|| Wight ——| 150 
Sumatra —— — 129,002||Porto Rico —| 32oo|| Malta — —] 150 
Japan —— — 118,000 | |Corfica 2520| | Barbadoes —j 140 
. | Great Britain — — 22,926 ||Zcaland 1935||[Zant —  — | 120 
3 j Celebes — —€— 68,4co||Majorca  —|  1400|| Antigua —| 100 
= ^ Manilla — 58,500||St. Jago  —| 14oo||St. Chriftopher’s} 8o 
= | Iceland -—— ——— 46,000 | |Negropont —| 1300||St. Helena  —]| 80 
| Terra del Fuego —_ — 42,075||Teneriff — —| 1272||Guernfey ——| 50 
Mindinao — — 39,200 ||Gothland —| 10co||Jerícy —  —| 43 
Cuba — — 538,400|| Madeira | — gso||Bermudas ——| 40 
b Java — — 38,250] |St. Michacl 920||Rhodc — —| 36 


To theíc iflands may be added the following, which have lately been difcovered, or more fully 
explored. The cxact dimenfions of them are not afcertaincd ; but they may be arranged in the fol- 


lowing order, according to their magnitude, beginning at the largeít, which is fuppofed to be 
nearly equal in fize to the whole continent of Europe : 


New Holland, Orahcite, or King George's Ifland. 
New Guinea, Friendly Iflands, 
New Zealand, Marqueías, 


New Caledonia, Eaiter, or Davis'sIfland. 
New Hebrides, 


Winps AND TIDES.] We cannot finifh the doctrine of the earth, without con- 
fidering Winds and Tides, from which the changes that happen on its furface 
principally arife. 

Winps.] ‘The earth on which we live is every where furrounded by a fine in- 
vifible fluid, which extends to feveral miles above its furface, and is called ir. It 
is found by experiments, that a fmall quantity of air is capable of being expanded, 
fo as to fill a very large fpace, or to be compreffed into a much {maller compafs 
than it occupied before. The general caufe of the expanfion of air is heat, the ge- 
neral caufe of its compreffion is cold. Hence if any part of the air or atmofphere 
recelve a greater degree of cold or heat than it had before, its parts will be put in 
motion, and expanded or compreffed. But when air is put in motion, we call it 
wind in general; and a breeze, gale, or ftorm, according to the quicknefs or ve- 








* The number of inhabitants computed ‘at Europe contains — — 153 Millions 
prefent to be in the known world at a medium, Afia  : ——— — 500 
taken from the beft calculations, are about Africa — — 150 
953 millions. America —— ——— 150 
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locity of that motion. Winds, therefore, which are commonly confidered as things 
extremely variable and uncertain, depend on a general caufe, and aét with more 
or lefs uniformity in proportion as the action of this caufe is more or lefs conftant. 
It is found by obfervations made at fea, that from thirty degrees north latitude, to 
thirty degrees fouth, there is a conftant caft wind throughout the year, blowing on 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and called the Trade Wind. ‘This 1s occafioned 
by the action of the fun, which, in moving from eaft to weft, heats, and confe- 
quently expands the air immediately under him; by which means a ftream, or tide 
of air, always accompanies him in his courfe, and occafions a perpetual eaft wind 
within thefe limits. This general caufe however is modified by a number of par- 
ticulars, the explication of which would be too tedious and complicated for our 
prefent plan; which is to mention faéts rather than theories. 

It is likewife found, that in fome parts of the Indian ocean, which are not more 
than two hundred leagues from land, there are periodical winds, called Mo/oons, 
which blow half the year one way, and half the year another way. At the change 
of thefe monfoons, which always happens at the equinoxes, there are terrible 
ftorms of thunder, lightning, wind, and rain. It is difcovered alfo, that in the 
fame latitudes, there 1s another kind of periodical winds, which blows from the 
land in the night and good part of the morning, and from the fea about noon, till 
midnight: thefe, however, do not extend above two or three leagues from fhore. 
Wear the coaft of Guinea in Africa, the wind blows always from the weft, fouth- 
weft, or fouth. On the coaft of Peru in South America, the winds blow conftant- 
ly from the fouth-weft. Beyond the latitude of thirty north and fouth, the winds, 
as we daily perceive in Great-Britain, are more variable, though they blow oftener 
from the weft than any other point. Between the fourth and tenth degrees of 
north latitude, and between the longitude of Cape Verd and the eafternmoft of the 
Cape Verd iflands, there is a tract of fea condemned to perpetual calms, attended 
with terrible thunder and lightning, and fuch rains, that this fea has acquired the 
name of the Rains. 

Tipes.] By the ¢ides are meant that regular motion of the fea, according to which 
it ebbs and flows twice in twenty-four hours. The doétrine of the Tides remain- 
ed in obfcurity till the immortal Sir Ifaac Newton explained it by his great principle 
of gravity or attraction. For having demonftrated that there is a principle in all 
bodies, within the folar fyftem, by which they mutually draw, or atraét one an- 
other, in proportion to their diftance ; it follows, that thofe parts of the fea which 
are immediately below the moon, muft be drawn towards it, and confequently 
wherever the moon 1s nearly vertical, the fea will be raifed, which occafions the 
flowing of the tide there. A fimilar reafon occafions the flowing of the tide like- 
wife in thofe places where the moon is in the nadir, and which muft be diametrically 
oppofite to the former: for in the hemifphere fartheft from the moon, the parts in 
the nadir being lefs attracted by her than the other parts which are nearer to her, 
gravitate lefs towards the earth’s center, and confequently muft be higher than the 
reit. Thofe parts of the earth, on the contrary, where the moon appears on the 
horizon, or ninety degrees diftant from the zenith and nadir, will have low water ; 
for as the waters in the zenith and nadir rife at the fame time, the waters in their 
neighbourhood will prefs towards thofe places to maintain the equilibrium ; to fup- 
ply the places of thefe, others will move the fame way, and fo on to the places ninety 
degrees diftant from the zenith and nadir, where the water will be loweft. Bry 
combining this doétrine with the diurnal motion of the earth, above explained, we 


fhall be fenfible of the reafon why the tides ebb and flow, twice in twenty-four hours, 
in every place on this globe. 
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The tides are higher than ordinary, twice every month, that is, about the times 
of new and full moon, and are called Spring Tides: for at thefe times the actions 
of both the fun and moon are united, and draw in the fame ftraight line, and con- 
fequently the fea muft be more elevated. At the conjunction, or when the fun and 
moon are on the fame fide of the earth, they both confpire to raile the waters in 
the zenith, and confequently in the nadir; and at the oppofition, or when the earth 
is between the fun and moon, while one occafions high water in the zenith and 
nadir, the other does the fame. ‘The tides are lefs than ordinary twice every month, 
about the firft and laft quarters of the moon, and are called Neap Tides: for in 
the quarters the fun railes the waters where the moon depreffes them, and de- 
preffes where the moon raifes them; fo that the tides are only occafioned by the 
difference by which the action of the moon, which is neareft us, prevails over tha: 
of the fun. Thefe things would happen uniformly, were the whole furface of the 
earth covered with water; but fince there are a multitude of iflands, and con- 
tinents, which interrupt the natural courfe of the water, a variety of appearances 
are to be met with in different places, which cannot be explained without regarding 
the fituation of fhores, ftraits, and other objects, which have a fhare in producing 
them. 

There are frequently ftreams or currents in the Ocean, which fet fhips a great way 
beyond their intended courfe. ‘There is a current between Florida and the Bahama 
Iflands, which always runs from north to fouth. A current runs conftantly from the 
Atlantic, through the ftraits of Gibraltar, into the Mediterranean. A current fets 
out of the Baltic fea, through the Sound or ftrait between Sweden and Denmark, 
into the Britifh channel, fo that there are no tides in the Baltic. About fmall iflands 
and head-lands in the middle of the ocean, the tides rife very little; but in fome 
bays, and about the mouths of rivers, they rife from 12 to 5o feet. 

Mars.] A map is the reprefentation of the earth, or a part thereof, on a plane 
furface. Maps differ from the globe in the fame manner as a picture does from a 
ftatue. ‘The globe truly reprefents the earth, but a map no more than a plane fur- 
face can reprefent one that is fpherical. But although the earth can never be exhi- 
bited exactly by one map, yet, by means of feveral of them, each containing about 
ten or twenty degrees of latitude, the reprefentation will not fall very much fhort of 
the globe for exactnefs; becaufe fuch maps, if joined together, would form a {phe- 
rical convex nearly as round as the globe itfelf. 

CARDINAL POINTS.] ‘The north is confidered as the upper part of the map; the 
fouth is at the bottom, oppofite to the north; the eaft is on the right hand, the 
face being turned to the north; and the weft on the left hand, oppofite to the eaft. 
From the top to the bottom are drawn meridians, or lines of longitude; and from 
fide to fide, parallels of latitude. ‘The outermoft of the meridians and parallels are 
marked with dgrees of latitude or longitude, by means of which, and the fcale of 
miles commonly placed in the corner of the map, the fituation, diftance, &c. of 
places, may be found, as on the artificial globe. ‘Thus to find the diftance of two 
places, fuppofe London and Paris, by the map, we have only to meafure the fpace 
between them with the compaffes or a bit of thread, and to apply this diftance to 
the fcale of miles, which fhews that London is 210 miles diftant from Paris. If the 
places lie directly north or fouth, eaft or weit, from one another, we have only to 
obíerve the degrees on the meridians and parallels, and by turning thefe into miles, 
we obtain the diftance without meafuring. Rivers are defcribed in maps by black 
lines, and are wider towards the mouth than towards the head or fpring. Moun- 
tains are fketched on maps as on a picture. Forefts and woods are reprefented by 


a kind of fhrub; bogs and morafles, by fhades; fands and fhallows are defcribed 
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by fmall dots; and roads ufually by double lines. Near harbours, the depth of the 
water is expreffed by figures reprefenting fathoms. 

LENGTH OF MILES IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES.] There is fcarcely a greater va- 
riety in any thing than in this fort of meafure; not only thofe of feparate countries 
differ, as the French from the Englifh, but thofe of the fame country vary, in the 
different provinces, and all commonly from the ftandard. Thus the common 
Englifh mile differs from the ftatute mile, and the French have three forts of 
leagues. We fhall here give the miles of feveral countries compared with the Eng- 
elifh by Dr. Halley. 

The Englifh ftatute mile confifts of 5280 fcet, 1760 yards, or 8 furlongs. 

The Ruffian vorft is little more than 4 Englifh. 

The Turkifh, Italian, and old Roman leffer mile is nearly 1 I:nglifh. 

The Arabian, ancient and modern, is about 14 Englifh. 

‘The Scotch and Irifh mile is about 1; Englifh. 

The Indian is almoft three Englifh. 

"The Dutch, Spanifh, and Polifh, is about 3; Engliíh. 

‘Che German is more than 4 Englifh. 

The Swedifh, Danifh, and Hungarian, is from 5 to 6 Englifh. 

Vhe French common league is near 3 Englifh, and 

The Englifh marine league is 3 Engliíh miles. 





P-A R T Ii 


OF THE ORIGIN OF NATIONS, LAWS, GOVERNMENT, AND 
COMMERCE. 


AVING, in the following work, mentioned the ancient names of countries, 
and even fometimes, in {peaking of thefe countries, carried our hiftorical re- 
fearches beyond modern times; it was thought neceffary, in order to prepare the 
reader for entering upon the particular hiftory of each country we defcribe, to place 
before his eye a general view of the hiftory of mankind, from the firít ages of the 
world, to the reformation in religion during the 16th century. By a hiftory of the 
world, we do not mean a mere lift of dates, which, when taken by itfelf, is a 
thing extremely infignificant; but an account of the moft interefting and import- 
ant events wnich have happened among mankind; with the caufes which have 
produced, and the effects which have followed from them. This we judge to be 
a matter of high importance in itfelf, and indifpenfably requifite to the under- 
{tanding of the prefent ftate of commerce, government, arts, and manners, in any 
particular country; which may be called commercial and political geography, and 
which, undoubtedly, conítitutes the moft ufeful branch of that fcience. ` 
The great event of the creation of the world, before which, there was neither 
matter nor form of any thing, is placed according to the beft chronologers in the 
year before Chrift 4004; and in the 710th year of what is called the Julian period, 
which hath been adopted by fome chromologers and hiftorians, but is of little real fer- 
vice. The facred records have fully determined the queftion, that the world was not 
eternal, and alfo afcertained the time of its creation with great precifion. * 


* Tle Samaritan copy of the Bible makes the 
an'e-dil: vian period only 1307 ye rs, 349 fhort of 
the ¡Lt rew bible computation, and the Septuasint 


copy ftretches it to 2262 vears, which is ( 66 years 
excceding it; but the Hcbicw chronology is gene- 
rally acknowledged to be of fuperior authority. 
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It appears in general, from the firft chapters in Genefis, that the world before the 
flood, was extremely populous, that mankind had made confiderable improvement 
in the arts, and were become extremely vicious both in their fentiments and man- 
ners. Their wickednefs gave occafion to a memorable cataftrophe, by which the 
whole human race, except Noah and his family, were fwept from off the chia. 
face of the earth. The deluge took place in the 16 pma year of the i 
world, and produced a very confiderable change on the foil and atmo- 
fphere of this globe, and gave them a form lefs friendly to the frame and texture of 
the human body. Hence the abridgment of the life of man, and that formidable 
train of difeafes which hath ever fince made fuch havock in the world. A curious 
part of hiftory follows that of the deluge, the repeopling of the world, and the rifing 
of a new generation from the ruins of the former. “The memory of the three fons of 
Noah, the firft founders of nations, was long preferved among their feveral defcen- 
dants. Japhet continued famous among the weftern nations under the celebrated 
name of Japetus; the Hebrews paid an equal veneration to Shem, who was the foun- 
der of their race; and among the Egyptians, Ham was long revered as a divinity, 
“under the name of Jupiter-Hammon. It appears that hunting was the principal 
occupation fome centuries after the deluge. The world teemed with wild beaíts ; 
and the great heroifm of thofe times confifted in deftroying them. Hence Nimrod 
acquired immortal renown; and by the admiration which his courage and dexterity 
univerfally excited, was enabled to acquire an authority over his fellow- C 
creatures, and to found at Babylon the firft monarchy whofe origin is particu- |^ 7 
larly mentioned in hiftory., Not long after, the foundation of Nineveh was ~***7° 
laid by Affur; and in Egypt, the four governments of Thebis, Theri, Memphis, 
and Tanis, began to affume fome appearance of form and regularity. That thefe 
events fhould have happened fo foon after the deluge, whatever furprile it may have 
occafioned to the learned fome centuries ago, need not in the fmalleft degree excite 
the wonder of the prefent age. We have feen, from many inftances, the powerful 
effects of the principles of population, and how fpeedily mankind increafe when the 
generative faculty lies under no reftraint. The kingdoms of Mexico and Peru were 
incomparably more extenfive than thofe of Babylon, Nineveh, and Egypt, during 
this early age; and yet thefe kingdoms are not fuppofed to have exifted four centuries 
before the difcovery of America by Columbus. As mankind continued to multiply 
on the earth, and to feparate from each other, the tradition concerning the true 
God was obliterated or obfcured. This occafioned the calling of Abraham C 
to be the father of a chofen people. From this period the hiftory of ancient 
nations begins a little to expand itfelf; and we learn feveral particulars of 
very confiderable importance. 

Mankind had not long been united into focieties before they fet themfelves to 
opprefs and deftroy one another. Chaderlaomer king of the Elamites, or Perfians, 
was already become a robber and a conqueror. His ei however, muft not have 
been very confiderable, fince, in one of thefe expeditions, Abraham, affifted only by 
his houfehold, fet upon him in his retreat, and after a fierce engagement, recovered all 
the fpoil that had been taken. Abraham was foon after obliged by a famine to leave 
Canaan, the country where God had commanded him to fettle, and to go into 
Egypt. This journey gives occafion to Mofes to mention fome particulars with 
regard to the Egyptians, and every ftroke difcovers the characters of an improved 
and powerful nation. The court of the Egyptian monarch is defcribed in the moft 
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* According to Dr. Playfair’s chronological Chrift 2060, and his being called out of Urr at 
tables, the birth of. Abraham is fixed at belore 1986. 
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brilliant colours. He is furrounded with a crowd of courtiers, folely occupied in 
gratifying his paffions. The particular governments into which this country was 
divided, are now united under one powerful prince; and Ham, who led the colony 
into Egypt, is become the founder of a mighty empire. We are not, however, to 
imagine, that all the laws which took place in Egypt, and which have been fo juftly 
admired for their wifdom, were the work of this early age. Diodorus Siculus, a 
Greek writer, mentions many fucceffive princes, who laboured for their eftablifh- 
ment and perfection. But in the time of Jacob, two centuries after, the firft prin- 
ciples of civil order and regular government feem to have been tolerably underftood 
among the Egyptians. The country was divided into feveral diftriéts or feparate de- 
artments; councils, compofed of experienced and felect perfons, were eftablifhed 
or the management of public affairs; granaries for preferving corn were erected ; 
and, in fine, the Egyptians in this age, enjoyed a commerce far from inconfiderable. 
Thefe faéts, though of an ancient date, deferve our particular attention. It is froin 
the Egyptians, that many of the arts, both of elegance and utility, have been hana- 
ed down in an uninterrupted chain to the modern nations of Europe. The Egyp- 
tians communicated their arts to the Greeks; the Greeks taught the Romans many 
improvements both in the arts of peace and war ; and to the Romans, the prefent 
inhabitants of Europe are indebted for their civility and refinement. The kingdoms 
of Babylon and Nineveh remained feparate for feveral centuries : but we know not 
even the names of the kings who governed them, unlefs it be Ninus, the fucceflor 
of Affur, who, fired by the fpirit of conqueft, extends the bounds of his kingdom, 
adds Babylon to his dominions, and lays the foundation of that monarchy, affifted by 
his enterprifing fucceffor Semiramis, which, under the name of the Affyrian empire, 
kept Afia under the yoke for many ages. 

Javan, fon of Japhet, and grand-fon of Noah, is the ftock from whom all the 
people known by the name of Greeks are defcended. Javan eftablifhed himfelf in 
the iflands in the weftern coaft of Afia Minor, from whence it was impoffible that 
fome wanderers fhould not país over into Europe. The kingdom of Sicyon near 
Corinth, founded by the Pelafgi, is generally fuppofed to have commenced in the 
year before Chrift 2090. To thefe firft inhabitants fucceed a colony from Egypt, 
who, about 2000 years before the Chriftian æra, penetrated into Greece, and, un- 
der the name of Titans, endeavoured to eftablifh monarchy in this country, and to 
introduce into it the laws and civil policy of the Egyptians. But the empire of the 
Titans foon fell afunder; and the ancient Greeks, who feem at this time to have been 
as rude and barbarous as any people in the world, again fell back into their lawlefs 
and favage manner of life. Several colonies, however, foon after paffed over from 
Afia into Greece, and by remaining in that country, produced a more confiderable 
alteration in the manner of its inhabitants. The moft ancient of thefe were the colo- 
nies of Inachus and Ogyges; of whom the former fettled in Argos, and the 
latter in Attica. We know very little of Ogyges or his fucceflors. “Thofe 
of Inachus endeavoured to unite the difperfed and wandering Greeks; and 
their endeavours for this purpofe were not altogether unfuccefsful. 

But the hiftory of God's chofen people, the líraelites, is the only one with which 
we are much acquainted during thofe ages. The train of curious events, which oc- 
cafioned the fettling of Jacob and his family in that part of Egypt of which Tanis 
was the capital, are univerfally known. That patriarch died, according to 
the Septuagint verfion, 1794 years before Chrift, but according to the He- 
brew Chronology, only 1689 years, and in the year of the World 2315. 
This is a remarkable æra with refpect to the nations of heathen antiquity, and 
concludes that period of time which the Greeks confidered as altogether unknown, 
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and which they have greatly disfigured by their fabulous narrations. Let us regard 
this period then in another point of view, and confider what we can learn from the 
facred writings, with refpect to the arts, manners, and laws of ancient nations. 

It is a common error among writers on this fubjeét, to confider all the nations of 
antiquity as being on the fame footing with regard to thofe matters. They find fome 
nations extremely rude and barbarous, and hence they conclude, that all were in 
that fituation. “They difcover others acquainted with many arts, and hence they 
infer the wiídom of the firft ages. There appears, however, to have been as much 
difference between the inhabitants of the ancient world, in points of art and refine- 
ment, as between the civilized kingdoms of modern Europe and the Indians in 
America, or the Negroes on the coaft of Africa. Noah was undoubtedly ac- 
quainted with all the arts of the antediluvian world: thefe he would communicate 
to his children, and they again would hand them down to their pofterity. Thofe 
nations therefore who fettled neareft the original feat of mankind, and wha had the 
beft opportunities to avail themfelves of the pod ios which their great anceftor 
was pofleffed of, early formed themfelves into regular focieties, and made confider- 
able improvements in the arts which are moft fubfervient to human life. Agricul- 
ture appears to have been known in the firft ages of the world. Noah cultivated the 
vine; in the time of Jacob, the fig-tree and the almond were well known in the 
land of Canaan; and the inftruments of hufbandry, long before the difcovery of 
them in Greece, are often mentioned in the facred writings. It is hardly to be fup- 

ofed, that the ancient cities, both in Afia and Egypt, whofe foundation as we 
amnes already mentioned, aícends to the remoteft antiquity, could have been built,. 
unlefs the culture of the ground had been practifed at that time. Nations who live 
by hunting or pafturage only, lead a wandering life, and feldom fix their refidence 
in cities. Commerce naturally follows agriculture: and though we cannot trace 
the fteps by which it was introduced among the ancient nations, we may, from de- 
tached paffages in facred writ, aícertain the progreís which had been made in it 
during the patriarchal times. We know, from the hiftory of civil fociety, that the 
commercial intercouríe between men muft be pretty confiderable, before the metals 
come to be confidered as the medium of trade: and yet this was the cafe even in. 
the days of Abraham. It appears, however, from the relations which eftablifh this . 
fact, that the ufe of money had not been of an ancient date; it had no mark to af- 
certain its weight or finenefs: and in a contract for a. burying-place, in exchange: 
for which Abraham gave filver, the metal is weighed in prefence of all the people. 
But as commerce improved, and bargains of this fort became more common, this 
practice was laid afide, and the quantity of filver was aícertained by a particular 
mark, which faved the trouble of weighing it. But this does not appear to have 
taken place till the time of Jacob, the fecond from Abraham. The refilab, of 
which we read in his time, was a piece of money, ftamped with the figure of a 
lamb, and of a precife and ftated value. It appears, from the hiftory of Jofeph, 
that the commerce between different nations was by this time regularly carried on. 
The Ifhmaelites and Midianites, who bought him of his brethren, were travelling. 
merchants, refembling the modern caravans, who carried fpices, perfumes, and 
other rich commodities, from their own country into Egypt. The fame obferva- 
tions may be made from the book of Job, who, according to the beft writers, was 
a native of Arabia Felix, and alío a contemporary with Jacob. He fpeaks of the 
roads of Thema and Saba, 1. e. of the caravans which fet out from thofe cities of 
Arabia. If we reflect, that the commodities of this country were rather the lux- 
uries than the conveniences of life, we fhall have reafon to conclude, that the 
countries into which they were fent for fale, and particularly Egypt, were confider- 
| ably 
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ably improved in arts and refinement: for people do not think of luxuries, until the 
ufeful arts have made high advancement among them. 

In {peaking of commerce, we ought carefully to diftinguifh between the fpecies 
of it which is carried on by land, or inland commerce, and that which is carried on 
by fea: which laft kind of traffic is both later in its origin, and flower in its progrefs. 
Had the defcendants of Noah been left to their own ingenuity, and received no 
tincture of the antediluvian knowledge from their wife anceftors, it is improbable 
that they fhould have ventured on navigating the open feas fo foon as we find they 
did. That branch of his pofterity, who fettled on the coafts of Paleftine, were the firit 
people of the world among whom navigation was made fubfervient to commerce : 
they were diftinguifhed by a word, which, in the Hebrew tongue, fignifies merchants, 
and are the fame nation afterwards known to the Greeks by the name of Phoenicians. 
Inhabiting a barren and ungrateful toil, they fet themfelves to better their fituation 
by cultivating the arts. Commerce was their capital objeét: and, with all the 
writers of pagan antiquity, they pafs for the inventors of whatever is fubfervient to 
it. At the time of Abraham they were regarded as a powerful nation; their maritime 
commerce is mentioned by Jacob in his laft words to his children: and if we may 
believe Herodotus in a matter of fuch remote antiquity, the Phoenicians had by this 
time navigated the coafts of Greece, and carried off the daughter of Inachus. 

The arts of agriculture, commerce, and navigation, fuppofe the knowledge of 
feveral others; aítronomy, for inftance, or a knowledge of the fituation and revo- 
lutions of the heavenly bodies, is neceffary both to agriculture and navigation ; that 
of working metals, to commerce; and fo of other arts. In faét, we find that be- 
fore the death of Jacob, feveral nations were fo well acquainted with the revolutions 
of the moon, as to meafure by them the duration of their year. It had been an uni- 
verfal cuftom among all the nations of antiquity, as well as the Jews, to divide time 
into the portion of a week, or feven days: this undoubtedly arofe from the tradition 
with regard to the origin of the world. It was natural for thofe nations who led a 
paftoral life, or who lived under a ferene fky, to obferve that the various appear- 
ances of the moon were completed nearly in four weeks: hence the divifion of a 
month. Thofe people again who lived by agriculture, and who had gotten among 
them the divifion of the month, would naturally remark, that twelve of thete 
brought back the fame temperature of the air, or the fame feafons: hence the ori- 

in of what is called the Zunar year, which has every where taken place in the in- 
al of fcience. This, together with the obfervation of the fixed ftars, which, as 
we learn from the book of Job, muft have been very ancient, naturally paved the 
way for the difcovery of the /olar year, which at that time would be thought an 
immenfe improvement in aftronomy. But with regard to thofe branches of know- 
ledge which we have mentioned, it is to be remembered, that they were peculiar 
to the Egyptians, and a few nations of Afia. Furope offers a frightful {pectacle 
during this period. Who could believe that the Greeks, who in later ages became 
the patterns of politeneís and every elegant art, were defcended from a favage race 
of men, traverfing the woods and wilds, inhabiting the rocks and caverns, a 
wretched prey to wild animals, and fometimes to one another? This, however, is 
no more than what was to be expected. The defcendants of Noah, who removed 
at a great diftance from the plains of Shinar, loft all conneétion with the civilifed 
part of mankind. Their pofterity became ftill more ignorant; and the human 
mind was at length funk into an abyfs of mifery and wretchednefs. 

We might naturally expect, that from the death of Jacob, and as we advance 
forward in time, the hiftory of the great empires of Egypt and Affyria would emer 
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glimpfe of them, and they difappear intirely for many ages. After the reign of B. C 
Ninius, who fucceeded Semiramis and Ninus in the Affyrian throne, we find an t 6 : 
aftonifhing blank in the hiftory of this empire, for no lefs than eight hundred ?"5 
years. The filence of ancient hiftory on this fubject, is commonly attributed to the foft- 
nefs and cffeminacy of the fucceflors of Ninus, whofe lives afforded no events worthy 
of narration. Wars and commotions are the great themes of the hiftorian, while tie 
gentle and happy reigns of wife princes país unobferved and unrecorded.  Scfoftris, 
a prince of wonderful abilities, is mii puta to have mounted the throne of 
Egypt after Amenophis, who was fwallowed up in the Red Sea about the year before 
Chrilt 14925 by his aftiduity and attention, the civil and military eftablifhments of 
the Egyptians received very confiderable improvements. Egypt, in the time of 
Sefoftris and his immediate fucceflors, was in all probability the moft powerful 
kingdom upon earth, and according to the beft calculation is fuppofed to have 
contained twenty-feven millions of inhabitants. But ancient hiftory often excites, 
wit5out gratifying our curiofity : for, from the reign of Sefoftris to that of Bocchoris, 
in the year before Chrift 781, we have little knowledge of even the names of the 
intermediate princes. If we judge, however, from collateral circumítances, the 
country muft ftill have continued in a very flourifhing condition; for Egypt con- 
tinued to pour forth her colonies into diftant nations. Athens, that feat of learning 
and politenefs, that {chool for all who afpire after wifdom, owes its foundation C 
to Cecrops, who landed in Greece with an Egyptian colony, and endeavoured ^" y 
to civilife the rough manners of the original inhabitants. From the inítitu- '?5" 
tions which Cecrops eftablifhed among the Athenians, it is eafy to infer in what 
fituations they muít have lived before his arrival. The laws of marriage, which few 
nations are to barbarous as to be altogether unacquainted with, were not known in 
Greece. Mankind, like the beatts of the field, were propagated by accidental ren- 
counters, and with little knowledge of thofe to whom they owed their generation. 
Cranaus, who fucceeded Cecrops ia the kingdom of Attica, purfued the fame BC 
bencficial plan, and endeavoured by wife inftitutions, to bridle the keen ~~ ^ 
paffions of a rude people. "n 
Whibt thefe princes ufed their endeavours for civilifing this corner of Greece, 
the other kingdonis, into which this country by the natural boundaries of rocks, 
mountains, and rivers, is divided, and which had been already peopled by colonies 
from Egypt and the Eaft, began to affume fome appearance of form and regulari- 
ty. This engaged Amphiétyon, one of thofe uncommon geniufes, who appear “2 
in the world for the benefit of the age in which they live, and the admiration **?”° 
of aep de to think of fome expedient by which he might unite in one plan of po- 
litics the feveral independent kingdoms of Greece, and thereby deliver them from 
thofe inteftine divifions, which muft render them a prey to one another, or to thc 
firit enemy who might think proper to invade them. Thefe reflections he commu- 
nicated to the kings, or leaders of the different territories; and by his eloquence and 
addrefs engaged twelve cities to unite together for their mutual prefervation. Two 
deputies from each of thefe cities affembled twice a year at Thermopylæ, and formed 
what, after the name of its founder, was called the Amphictionic Council. In this 
affembly, whatever related to the general intereft of the confederacy was difcuffed, 
and finally determined. Amphiétyon likewife, fenfible that thofe political con- 
nections are the moft lafting which are ftrengthened by religion, committed to the 
Amphiétyons the care of the temple at Delphi, and of the riches which, from the 
dedications of thofe who confulted the oracle, had been amaffed init. This afem- 
bly, coníftituted on fuch folid foundations, was the great {pring of ation in Greece, 
while that country preferved its independence ; and, by the union which it infpired 
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among the Greeks, enabled them to defend their liberties againft all the force of the 
Perfian empire. Confidering the circumftances of the age in which it was inftituted, 
the Amphiétyonic council is perhaps the moft remarkable political eftablifhment 
which ever took place among mankind. In the year before Chrift 1322, the Ifthmian 
games were inftituted at Corinth; and 1303 the famous Olympic games by Pelops. . 
The Greek ftates, who formerly had no conneétion with one another, except by 
mutual inroads and hoftilities, foon began to aét with concert, and to undertake 
diftant expeditions for the general intereft of the community. The firft of thefe 
Bc. was the obfcure expedition of the Argonauts, in which all Greece appears to 
26, have been concerned. The object of the Argonauts was to open the com- 
1293: merce of the Euxine fea, and to eftablifh colonies in the adjacent country 
of Colchis. The fhip Argo, which was the admiral of the fleet, is the only one 
particularly taken notice of; though we learn from Homer, and other antient 
writers, that feveral fail were employed in this expedition. The fleet of the 
Argonauts was, from the ignorance of thofe who conduéted it, long tofled about 
on different coaíts. The rocks, at fome diftance from the mouth of the Euxine 
fea, occafioned great labour: they fent forward a light vefiel, which paffed through, 
but returned with the loís of her rudder. This is expreffed in the fabulous language 
‘of antiquity, by their fending out a bird which returned with the lofs of its tail, and 
may give us an idea of the allegorical obfcurity in which the other events of this 
expedition are involved. “The fleet, however, at length arrived at Aton, the ca- 
pital of Colchis, after performing a voyage, which, confidering the mean condition 
of the naval art during this age, was not lefs confiderable than the circumnaviga- 
tion of the world by our modern difcoverers. From this expedition, to that againft 
p.c. Troy, which was undertaken to recover the fair Helena, a queen of Sparta, 
"e. who had been carried off by Paris, fon of the Trojan king, the Greeks muft 
me $ d derful fs i d opulence : no lefs th 
ave made a wonder rogreís in power and opulence: no lefs than twelve 
hundred veflels were employed in this voyage, each of which, at a medium, con- 
tained upwards of a hundred men. ‘Thefe veflels, however, were but half decked; 
and it does not appear that iron entered at all into their conftruction. If we add to 
thefe circumftances, that the Greeks had not the ufe of the faw, an inftrument fo 
neceffary to the carpenter, a modern muft form but a mean notion of the ftrength 
or elegance of this fleet. 

Having thus confidered the ftate of Greece as a whole, let us examine the cir- 
cumfítances of the particular countries into which it was divided. This is of great 
importance to our prefent undertaking, becaufe it is in this country only that we 
can trace the origin and progreís of government, arts, and manners, which com- 
pole fo great a part of our prefent work. There appears originally to have been a 
very remarkable refemblance between the political fituation of the different king- 

-doms of Greece. They were governed each by a king, or rather of a chieftain, 
who was their leader in time of war, their judge in time of peace, and who prefided 
in the adminiftration of their religious ceremonies. ‘This prince, however, was far 
from being abfolute. In each fociety there were a number of other leaders, whofe 
“influence over their particular clans or tribes was not lefs confiderable than that of 
‘the king over his immediate followers. Thefe captains were often at war with one 
another, and fometiines with their fovereign. Such a fituation was in all refpects 
extremely unfavourable: each particular ftate was in miniature what the whole 
'country had been before the time of Amphictyon. They required the hand of ano- 
ther delicate painter to fhade the € colours, and to enable them to produce 
one powerful effect. “The hiftory of Athens affords us an example of the manner in 
which thefe ftates, that for want of union, -were weak and inzignificant, became, by 
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being cemented together, important and powerful. Thefeus king of Attica, about 
the year before Chrift 1234, had acquired a great reputation by his exploits of va- 
lour and ability. He faw the inconveniences to which his country, from being di- 
vided into twelve diftriéts, was expofed; and he conceived, that by means of the 
influence which his perfonal charaéter, united to the royal authority with which he 
was invefted, had univerfally procured him, he might be able to remove them. 
For this purpofe he endeavoured to maintain, and even to increafe, his popularity 
among the peafants and artifans: he detached, as much as pof_lible, the different 
tribes from the leaders who commanded them: he abolifhed the courts which had 
been eftablifhed in different parts of Attica, and appointed one council-hall .com- 
mon to all the Athenians. Thefeus, however, did not truft folely to the force of 
political regulations. He called to his aid all the power of religious prejudices; by 
cítablifhing common rites of religion to be performed in Athens, and by inviting thi- 
ther ftrangers from all quarters, by the profpect of protection and privileges, he raifed 
this city from an inconfiderable village to a powerful metropolis. The fplendor of 
Athens and of Thefeus now totally eclipfed that of the other villages and their parti- 
cular leaders. All the power of the ftate was united in one city, and under one 
fovereign. The petty chieftains, who had formerly occafioned fo much confufion, 
by being divefted of all influence and confideration, became humble and fubmií- 
five; and Attica remained under the peaceable government of a monarch. 

This is a rude fketch of the origin of the firft monarchy of which we have a 
diftinét account, and may, without much variation, be applied to the other ftates 
of Greece. This country, however, was not deftined to continue long under the 
government of kings. A new influence arofe, which in a fhort time proved too 
powerful both for the king and the nobles. Thefeus had divided the Athenians 
into three diftinét claffes ; the nobles, the artifans, and the hufbandmen. In order 
to abridge the exorbitant power of the nobles, he had beftowed many privileges on 
the two other ranks of perfons. This plan of politics was followed by his fucceffors ; 
and the lower ranks ut the Athenians, partly from the countenance of their fo- 
vereign, and partly from the progreís of arts and manufactures, which gave them 
an opportunity of acquiring property, became confiderable and independent, 
Thefe circumftances were attended with a remarkable effect. Upon the death of 
Codrus, a prince of great merit, in the year B. C. 1070, the Athenians, become 
weary of the regal authority, under pretence of finding no one worthy of filling the 
throne of that monarch who had devoted himfelf to death for the fafety of his peo- 
[5 abolifhed the regal power, and proclaimed that none but Jupiter fhould be 

ing of Athens. This revolution in favour of liberty was fo much the more re- 
markable, as it happened foon after that the Jews became unwilling to re- p ç 
main under the government of the true God, and defired a mortalfovereign, ^.^ 7 
that they might be like unto other nations. ee 

The government of Thebes, another of the Grecian ftates, much about the fame 
time, affumed the republican form. Nearacentury before the Trojan war, Cad- 
mus, with a colony from Pheenicia, had founded this city, which from that time had 
been governed by kings. But the laft fovereign being overcome in fingle combat, 
by a neighbouring prince, the Thebans abolifhed the regal power. Till the days 
however, of Pelopidas and Epaminondas, a period of feven hundred years, the 
Thebans performed nothing worthy of the republican fpirit. Other cities of Greece, 
after the examples of Thebes and Athens, erected themfelves into republics. But 
the revolutions of Athens and Sparta, two rival ftates, which, by means of the fu- 
periority they acquired, gave the tone to the manners, genius, and politics of the 
Greeks, deferve our principal — We have feen a tender fhoot of liberty 
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{pring up in the city of Athens, upon the deceafe of Codrus, its laft fovereign. 
This fhoot gradually improved into a vigorous plant; and it cannot but be pleafant 
to obíerve its progreís. The Athenians, by abolifhing the name of king, did not 
pg c. intirely fubvert the legal authority: they eftablifhed a perpetual magiítrate, 
* ~ who, under the name of Archon, was invefted with almoft the fame rights 
"279 which their kings had enjoyed. The Athenians, in time, became fenfible, 
that the archonic office was too lively an image of royalty for a free ftate. After 
it had continued therefore three hundred and thirty-one years in the family of 
Codrus, they endeavoured to leffen its dignity, not by abridging its power, but by 
fhortening its duration. ‘The firft period afligned for the continuance of the 
archonfhip in the fame hands, was three years. But the defire of the Athenians for a 
p c. more perfect fyftem of freedom than had hitherto been eftablifhed, increafed in 
684. Proportion to the liberty they enjoyed. They again called out for a frefh reduc- 
^ tion of the power of their archons ; and it was at length determined that nine 
annual magiftrates fhould be appointed for this office. Thefe magiftrates were not 
only chofen by the people, but accountable to them for their conduét at the ex- 
piration of their office. ‘Thefe alterations were too violent not to be attended with 
iome dangerous confequences. The Athenians intoxicated with their freedom, 
broke out into the moft unruly and licentious behaviour. No written laws had been 
as yet enacted in Athens, and it was hardly poffible that the ancient cuftoms of the 
realm, which were naturally fuppofed to be in part abolifhed by the fucceffive 
changes in the government, fhould fufficiently reftrain the tumultuary fpirits of the 
Athenians, in the firft flutter of their independence. “This engaged the wifer part of 
the ftate, who began to prefer any fyftem of government to their prefent anarchy and 
confufion, to caft their eyes on Draco, a man of an auftere but virtuous difpofition, 
as the fitteft perfon for compofing a fyftem of law, to bridle the furious and unruly 
manners of their countrymen. Draco undertook the office, about the year 628, 
but executed it with fo much rigour, that, in the words of an ancient hiftorian, 
<< His laws were written with blood, and not with ink." Death was the indiícri- 
minate punifhment of every offence, and the laws of Draco were found to be a re- 
medy worfe than the difeafe. Affairs again returned into confufion and diforder, 
and remained fo till the time of Solon, who died in the year before Chrift 549. 
The gentle manners, difinterefted virtue, and wifdom more than human, by which 
this fage was diftinguifhed, pointed him out as the only character adapted to the moft 
important of all offices, the giving laws to a free people. Solon, though this em- 
ployment was affigned him by the unanimous voice of his country, long delibe- 
rated whether he fhould undertake it. At length however, the motives of public 
utility overcame all confiderations of private eafe, fafety, and reputation, and de- 
termined him to enter an ocean pregnant with a thoufand dangers. The firft ftep 
of his legiflation was to abolifh all the laws of Draco, excepting thofe relative to 
murder. The punifhment of this crime could. not be too great; but to confider 
other offences as equally criminal, was to confound all notions of right and wrong, 
and to render the law ineffectual, by means of its feverity. Solon next proceeded 
to new model the political law ; and his eftablifhments on this head femained among 
the Athenians, while they preferved their liberties. He feems to have fet out with 
this principle, that a perfect republic, in which each citizen fhould have an equal 
political importance, was a fyftem of government, beautiful indeed in theory, but 
not reducible to practice. He divided the citizens therefore into four claffes, ac- 
cording to the wealth which they poffeffed, and the pooreft clafs he rendered alto- 
gether incapable of any public office. They had a voice, however, in the general 
council of the nation, in which all matters of principal concern were determined in 
the 
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the laft refort. But left this affembly, which was compofed of all the citizens, 
fhould, in the words of Plutarch, like a fhip with too man fails, be expofed to the 
guft of folly, tumult, and diforder, he provided for its fafety by the two anchors of 
the Senate and Areopagus. The firft of thefe courts confifted of four hundred 

erfons, a hundred out of each tribe of the Athenians, who prepared all important 
bills that came before the affembly of the people; the fecond, though but a court 
of juftice, gained a prodigious afcendancy in the republic, by the wifdom and gra- 
vity of its members, who were not chofen, but after the ftriéteft fcrutiny, and the 
moft ferious deliberation. 

Such was the fyftem of government eftablifhed by Solon, which, the nearer we 
examine it, will afford the more matter for our admiration. Upon the fame plan 
moft of the other ancient republics were eftablifhed. To infift on all of them, 
therefore, would neither be entertaining nor inftruétive. But the government of 
Sparta, or Lacedaemon, had fomething in it fo peculiar, that the great lines of it 
at leaft ought not to be omitted even in a delineation of this fort. Sparta, like the 
other ftates of Greece, was originally divided into a number of petty principalities, 
of which each was under the jurifdiétion of its own immediate chieftain. Lelex is 
faid to be the firft king, about the year B. C. 1 516. At length, the two brothers 
Eurifthenes and Procles, getting poffeffion of this country, became conjunct p çc 
in the royalty ; and what is extremely fingular, their pofterity, in the direét oz. 
line, continued to rule conjunctly for nine hundred years, ending with ic 
Cleomenes, anno 220 before the Chriftian æra. The Spartan government, how- 
ever, did not take that fingular form which renders it fo remarkable, until p c 
the time of Lycurgus, the celebrated legiflator. The plan of policy devif- "go 
ed by Lycurgus, agreed with that already defcribed, in comprehending a - 
fenate and aflembly of the people, and in general in all thofe eftablifhments which 
are deemed moft requifite for the fecurity of political independence. It differed 
from that of Athens, and indeed from all other governments, in having two kings, 
whofe office was hereditary, though their power was fufficiently circumícribed by 
proper checks and reftraints. But the great characteriftic of the Spartan conftitution 
arofe from this, that in all laws, Lycurgus had at leaft as much refpect to war, as 
to political liberty. With this view, all forts of luxury, all arts of elegance or en- 
tertainment, every thing in fhort, which had the fmalleft tendency to foften the 
minds of the Spartans, was abfolutely profcribed. They were forbidden the ufe of 
money, they lived at public tables on the coarfeft fare, the younger were taught to 
pay the utmoft reverence to the more advanced in years, and all ranks, capable to 
bear arms, were daily accuftomed to the moft painful exercifes. “To the Spartans 
alone, war was a relaxation rather than a hardfhip, and they behaved in it with a 
fpirit of which hardly any but a Spartan could even form a conception. 

In order to fee the effect of thefe principles, and to cónnect under one point of 
view the hiftory of the different quarters of the globe, we muft now caft our eyes 
on Afia, and obferve the events which happened in thofe great empires, of which 
we have fo longloftfight. We have already mentioned in what obfcurity the . 
hiftory of Egypt is involved, until the reign of Bocchoris. From this pe- as 
riod, to the diffolution of their government by Cambyfes of Perfia, in the 
year B. C. 524, the Egyptians are more celebrated for the wifdom of their laws, 
and political inftitutions than for the power of their arms. Several of thefe fecm 
to have been dictated by the true fpirit of civil wifdom, and were admirably calcu- 
lated for preferving order and good government in an extenfive kingdom. The 
great empire of Affyria likewife, which had fo long difappeared, becomes again an 
object of attention, and affords the firft inftance we meet with in hiftory, of a 
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kingdom which fell afunder by its own weight, and the effeminate weaknefs of its 
fovereigns. Sardanapalus the laft emperor of Affyria, neglecting the adminiftra- 
tion of affairs, and fhutting himfelf up in his palace with his women and eunuchs, 
fell into contempt with his fubjects. The governors of his provinces, to whom, 
like a weak and indolent prince, he had entirely committed the command of his 
armies, did not fail to lay hold of this opportunity of raifing their own fortune on 
the ruins of their mafter’s power. Arbaces governor of Media, and -Belefis go- 
vernor of Babylon, confpire againít their fovereign, fet fire to his capital, in which 
Sardanapalus perifhed, B. C. 820, and divide between them his extenfive dominions. 
Thefe two kingdoms, fometimes united under one prince, and fometimes governed 
each by a particular fovereign, maintained the chief fway of Afia for many years. 
Phul revived the kingdom of Affyria anno B. C. 777, and Shalmanefer, one of his 
fucceffors, put an end to the kingdom of Ifrael, and carried the ten Tribes captive 
into Affyria and Media, B. C. 721. Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, alío in 
the year B. C. $87, overturned the kingdom of Judah, which had continued in 
the family of David from the year 1055, and maftered all the countries around him. 
Be But in the year 5358, Cyrus the Great took Babylon and reduced this quarter of 

„g the world under the Perfian yoke. “The manners of this people as brave, hardy, 
23% and independent, as well as the government of Cyrus, in all its various 
departments, are elegantly defcribed by Xenophon, a Grecian philofopher and hif- 
torian. It is not neceflary, however, that we fhould enter on the fame detail upon 
this fubject, as with regard to the affairs of the Greeks. We have, in modern times, 
fufficient examples of monarchical governments ; but how few are our republics ? 
But the æra of Cyrus is in one refpect extremely remarkable, befide delivering the 
Jews from their captivity, becaufe, with it the hiftory of the great nations of anti- 
quity, which has hitherto engaged our attention, may be fuppofed to finifh. Let 
us confider then the genius of the Affyrians, Babylonians, Miri Egyptians, in arts and 
fciences ; and if poffible, difcover what progreís they had made in thofe acquire- 
ments, which are moft fubfervient to the interefts of fociety. 

The tafte for the great and magnificent, feems to have been the prevailing cha- 
racter of thefe nations; and they principally difplayed it in their works of archi- 
tecture. There are no veftiges, however, now remaining, which confirm the 
teftimony of ancient writers, with regard to the great works which adorned Baby- 
lon and Nineveh: neither is it clearly determined in what year they were begun or 
finifhed. “There are three pyramids, ftupendous fabrics, ftill remaining in Egypt, 
at fome leagues diftance from Cairo, and about nine miles from the Nile, which 
are fuppofed to have been the burying places of the ancient Egyptian kings. The 
largeft is five hundred feet in height, and two thoufand fix hundred and forty broad 
each way at bottom. The apex is 13 feet fquare. The fecond ftands on as 
much ground as the firft, but is 40 feet lower. It was a fuperftition among this 
people, derived from the earlieft times, that even after death: the foul continued 
in the body as long as it remained uncorrupted. Hence proceeded the cuftom of 
embalming, or of throwing into the dead body fuch vegetables as experience had 
difcovered to be the greateft prefervatives againft putrefaction. 
were erected with the fame view. In them the bodies of the Egyptian kings were 
concealed. ‘This expedient, together with embalming, as thefe fuperftitious mo- 
narchs conceived, would inevitably fecure a fafe and comfortable retreat for their 
fouls after death. From what we read of the walls of Babylon, the temple of 
Belus, and other works of the Eaft, and from what travellers have recorded of the 
pyramids, it appears that they were really fuperb and magnificent ftructures, 
but totally void of elegance. The orders of architecture were not yet known, 
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nor even the conftruéting of vaults. ‘The arts, in which thefe nations, next to ar- 
chitecture, principally excelled, were fculpture and embroidery. As to the fciences, 
they had all along continued to beftow their principal attention on aftronomy. 
It does not appear, however, that they made great progrefs in explaining the caufes 
of the phenomena of the univerfe, or indeed in any fpecies of rational and found 
philofophy. To demonftrate this to an intelligent reader, it is fufficient to obferve, 
that according to the teftimony of facred and profane writers, the abfurd reveries 
of magic and aítrology, which always decreafe in proportion to the advancement 
of true fcience, were in high efteem among them, during tne lateft quo of their 

overnment. The countries which they occupied were extremely fruitful, and af- 
forded without much labour all the neceflaries, and even luxuries of life. They 
had long been accuftomed to a civilized and polifhed life in great cities. Theíe 
circumftances had tainted their manners with effeminacy and corruption, and ren- 
dered them an eafy prey to the Perfians, a nation juft emerging from barbariím, and 
of confequence brave and warlike. “This was ftill more eafy in the infancy of the 
military art: when ítrength and courage were the only circumftances which gave 
the advantage to one nation over another ; when, properly fpeaking, there were no 
fortified places, which in modern times have been difcovered to be fo ufeful in ftop- 
ping the progrefs of a victorious enemy; and when the event of a battle commonly 
decided the fate of an empire. But we muft now turn our attention to other ob- 
jects. 

The hiftory of Perfia, after the reign of Cyrus, who died in the year B. C. 529, 
offers little, confidered in itfelf, that merits our regard: but when combined with 
that of Greece, it becomes particularly interefting. “The monarchs who fucceeded 
Cyrus, gave an opportunity to the Greeks to exercife thofe virtues, which the free- 
dom ot their government had created and confirmed. Sparta remained under the 
influence of L.ycurgus's inftitutions: Athens had juft recovered from the tyranny 
of the Pififtratidee, a family who had trampled on the laws of Solon, and ufurped 
the fupreme power. Such was their fituation, when the luft of univerfal 
empire, which feldom fails to torment the breaft of tyrants, led Darius (at ies 
the inftigation of Hippias who had been expelled from Athens, and on ac- °°* 
count of the Athenians burning the city of Sardis), to fend forth his numerous 
armies into Greece. But the Perfians were no longer thofe invincible foldiers, who 
under Cyrus, had conquered Afia. Their minds were enervated by luxury and fer- 
vitude. Athens on the contrai, teemed with great men, whofe minds were nobly 


animated by the late recovery of tn-iz freedom. Miltiades, in the plains of BC 
Marathon, with ten thoufand Athenians, overcame the Perfian army of a deas 
hundred thoufand foot, and ten thoufand cavalry. His countrymen, The-  . *?** 


miftocles and Ariítides, the firft celebrated for his abilities, the fecond for his vir- 
tue, gained the next honours to the general. It does not fall within our plan to 
mention the events of this war, which, as the nobleft monuments of virtue over force, . 
of courage over numbers, of liberty over fervitude, deferve to be read at length in. 
ancient writers. 

Xerxes, the fon of Darius, came in perfon into Greece, with an immenfe 
army, which, according to Herodotus, amounted to two millions and one. B C- 
hundred thoufand men. ‘This account has been juítly confidered, by fome * °°: 
ingenious modern writers, as incredible. The truth cannot now be afcertained: but 
that the army of Xerxes was extremely numerous, is the more probable, from the 
great extent of his empire, and from the abfurd praétice of the eaftern nations, of 
encumbering their camp with a fuperhuous multitude. Whatever the numbers of 
his army were, he was every where defeated, by fea and land, and efcaped to Afia in 
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a fifhing boat. Such was the fpirit of the Greeks, and fo well did they know that 
< wanting virtue, life is pain and woe; that wanting liberty, even virtue mourns, 
** and looks around for happinefs in vain." But though the Perfian war concluded 
elorioufly for the Greeks, it is in a great meafure, to this war, that the fubfequent 
misfortunes of that nation are to be attributed. It was not the battles in which 
they fuffered the lofs of fo many brave men, but thofe in which they acquired an 
immenfity of Perfian gold; it was not their enduring fo many hardfhips in the 
courfe of the war, but their connection with the Perfians, after the conclufion of it, 
which fubverted the Grecian eftablifhments, and ruined the moft virtuous confe- 
deracy that ever exifted upon earth. The Greeks became haughty after their vic- 
tories: delivered from the common enemy, they began to quarrel with one another: 
their quarrels were fomented by Perfian gold, of which they had acquired enough 
Bc. to make them defirous of more. Hence proceeded the famous Peloponnefian 
4,0 War, in which the Athenians and Lacedamonians acted as principals, and 
431- drew after them the other ftates of Greece. They continued to weaken 
themfelves by thefe inteftine divifions, till Philip king of Macedon (a country 
till this time little known, but which, by the active and crafty genius of this prince, 
became important and powerful), rendered himfelf the abfolute mafter of Greece, 
p.c. by the battle of Cheronza. But this conqueft is one of the firft we meet 

4g With in hiftory, which did not depend on the event of abattle. Philip had 
33%  ]aid his fchemes fo deeply, and by bribery, promifes, and intrigues, gained 
over fuch a number of confiderable perfons in the feveral {tates of Greece to his in- 
tereft, that another day would have put in his poffeffion what Cheronzea had denied 
him. ‘The Greeks had loft that virtue, which was the bafis of their confederacy. 
Their popular governments ferved only to give a fanction to their licentioufnefs and 
corruption. ‘The principal orators, in moft of their ftates, were bribed into the fer- 
vice of Philip; and all the eloquence of a Demofthenes, affifted by truth and virtue, 
was unequal to the mean, but more feduétive arts of his opponents, who, by flatter- 
ing the people, ufed the fureft method of winning their affections. 

Philip had propofed to extend the boundaries of his empire beyond the narrow 
limits of Greece. But he did not long furvive the battle of Cheronza. Upon his 
deceafe, his fon Alexander was chofen general againft the Perfians, by all the Gre- 
cian ftates, except the Athenians and Thebans. ‘Thefe made a fceble effort for ex- 
BC piring liberty. But they were obliged to yield to fuperior force. Secure 

|." on the fide of Greece, Alexander fet out on his Perfian expedition, at the 
334: head of thirty thoufand foot, and five thoufand horfe. The fuccefs of this 
army in conquering the whole force of Darius, in three pitched battles, in over-run- 
ning and fubduing not only the countries then known to the Greeks, but many parts 
of India, the very names of which had never reached an European ear, has been de- 
Ícribed by many authors both ancient and modern, and conftitutes a fingular part of 
p.c, the hiftory of the world. Soon after this rapid career of victory and fuccefs, 
ase Alexander died at Babylon. His captains, after facrificing all his family 
i to their ambition, divided among them his dominions. This gives rife toa 
number of æras and events too complicated for our prefent purpofe, and even too 
uninterefting. After confidering therefore the ftate of arts and fciences in Greece, 
we fhall pafs over to the Roman affairs, where the hiftorical deduétion is more fimple, 
and alfo more important. _ 

The bare names of illuftrious men, who flourifhed in Greece from the time of 
‘Cyrus to that of Alexander, would fill a large volume. During this period, all the 
arts were carried to the higheft pitch of serenon ; and the improvements we have 
hitherto mentioned, were but the dawnings of this glorious day. Though the 
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eaftern nations had raifed magnificent and ftupendous ftruétures, the Greeks were 
the firft people in the world, who, in their works of architecture, added beauty to 
magnificence, and elegance to grandeur. The temples of Jupiter Olympus, and 
the Ephefian Diana, are the firit monuments of good tafte. They were erected by 
the Grecian colonies, who fettled in Afia Minor, before the reign of Cyrus. Phidias, 
the Athenian, who died in the year B. C. 432, is the firft fculptor whofe works 
have been immortal. Zeuxis, Parrhafius, and Timantheus, during the fame age, 
firft difcovered the power of the pencil, and all the magic of painting. Compofi- 
tion, in all its various branches, reached a degree of perfection in the Greek lan- 
guage, of which a modern reader can hardly forin an idea. After Hefiod and Ho- 
mer, who flourifhed 1000 years before the Chriftian æra, the tragic poets ZEfchy- 
lus, Sophocles, and Euripides, were the firft confiderable improvers of poetry. He- 
rodotus gave fimplicity and elegance to profaic writing.. Ifocrates gave it cadence 
and harmony, but it was left to Thucydides and Demofthenes, to difcover the fuil 
force of the Greek tongue. It was not however in the finer arts alone that the Greeks 
excelled. Every fpecies of philofophy was cultivated among them with the utmoft 
fuccefs. Not to mention the divine Socrates, the virtue of whofe life, and the ex- 
cellence of whole philofophy, juftly entitled him to a very high degree of veneration; 
his three difciples, Plato, Ariftotle, and Xenophon, may, for ftrength of reafoning, 
juftnefs of fentiment, and propriety of expreffion, be put on a footing with the writers 
of any age or country. Experience, indeed, in a long courfe of years, has taught 
us many fecrets in nature, with which thefe philofophers were unacquainted, and 
which no ftrength of genius could divine. But whatever fome vain empirics in 
learning may pretend, the moft learned and ingenious men, both in France and Eng- 
land, have acknowledged the fuperiority of the Greek philofophers, and have reckoned 
themfelves happy in catching their turn of thinking, and manner of expreffion. 
But the Greeks were not lefs diftinguifhed for their active than for their fpeculative 
talents. It would be endlefs to recount the names of their famous ftateímen and 
warriors, and it is impoflible to mention a few without doing injuftice to a greater 
number. War was firft reduced into a {cience by the Greeks. Their foldiers fought 
from an affection to their country, and an ardor for glory, and not from a dread of 
their fuperiors. We have feen the effect of this military virtue in their wars againft 
the Perfians: the caufe of it was the wife laws which Amphiétyon, Solon, and Lycur- 
gus had eftablifhed in Greece. But we muft now leave this nation, whofe hiftory, 
both civil and philofophical, is as important as their territory was inconfiderable, 
and turn our attention to the Roman affairs, which are ftill more interefting, both 
on their own account, and from the relation in which they ftand to thofe of modern: 
Europe. 
The character of Romulus, the founder of the Roman ftate, when we view 

him as the leader of a few lawlefs and wandering banditti, is an objeét of ex- scs 
treme infignificance. But when we confider him as the founder of an empire — 75?: 
as extenfive as the world, and whofe progrefs and decline have occafioned the two 
greateft revolutions that ever happened in Europe, we cannot help being interefted 
in his conduct. His difpofition was extremely martial; and the political ftate of 
Italy, divided into a number of {mall but independent diftriéts, afforded a noble 
field for the difplay of military talents. Romulus was continually embroiled with 
one or other of his neighbours; and war was the only employinent by which he and 
his companions expected not only to aggrandize themfelves, but even to fubfift. In 
the conduct of his wars with the neighbouring people, we may obferve the fame 
maxims by which the Romans afterwards became maíters of the world.  Inftead of 
deftroying the nations he had fubjected, he united them to the Roman ftate, whereby 
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Rome acquired a new acceffion of ftrength from every war fhe undertook, and be- 
came powerful and populous from that very circumftance which ruins and depopu- 
lates other kingdoms. If the enemies, with which he contended, had, by means of 
the art or arms they employed, any confiderable advantage, Romulus immediately 
adopted that practice, or the ufe of that weapon, and improved the military fyftem 
of the Romans by the united experience of all their enemies. We have an example 
of both thefe maxims, by means of which the Roman ftate arrived at fuch a pitch 
of grandeur, in the war with the Sabines. Romulus having conquered that nation, 
not only united them to the Romans, but finding their buckler preferable to the Ro- 
man, inftantly threw afide the latter, and made ufe of the Sabine buckler in fighting; 
againít other ftates. Romulus, though principally attached to war, did not alto- 
gether neglect the civil policy of his infant kingdom. He inftituted what was 
called the Senate, a court originally compofed of a hundred perfons, diftinguifhed 
for their wifdom and experience. He enacted laws for the adminiftration of juftice, 
and for bridling the fierce and unruly paffions of his followers: and, after a long 
p.c. reign {pent in promoting the civil or military interefts of his country, was, 

' =* according to the moft probable conjecture, privately affaffinated by fome of 
7'1* the members of that fenate, which he himfelf had iníftituted. 

The fucceffors of Romulus were all very extraordinary perfonages. Numa, who 
came next to him, eftablifhed the religious ceremonies of the Romans, and infpired 
them with that veneration for an oath, which was ever after the foul of their military 
difcipline. "Tullus Hoftilius, Ancus Martius, Tarquinius Prifcus, and Servius Tul- 
lius, laboured each during his reign for the grandeur of Rome. But Tarquinius 
Superbus, the feventh and laft king, having obtained the crown by the execrable 
murder of his father-in-law Servius, continued to fupport it by the moft cruel and 
infamous tyranny. This, together with the infolence of his fon Sextus Tarquinius 
who, by difhonouring Lucretia, a Roman lady, affronted the whole nation, occa- 
B.C fioned the expulfion of the Tarquin family, and with it the diffolution of the 

" ^ regal government. As the Romans however were continually engaged in 
572* war, they found it neceflary to have fome officer invefted with fupreme 
authority, who might conduct them to the field, and regulate their military enter- 
prifes. In the room of the kings, therefore, they appointed two annual magiftrates 
called confuls, who without creating the fame jealoufy, fucceeded to all the power of 
their fovereigns. This revolution was extremely favourable to the Roman grandeur. 
The confuls, who enjoyed but a temporary power, were defirous of fignalizing their 
reign by fome great action : each vied with thofe who had gone before him, and the 
Romans were daily led out againft fome new enemy. When we add to this, that 
the people, naturally warlike, were infpired to deeds of valour by every confideration 
which could excite them: that the citizens of Rome were all foldiers, and fought for 
their lands, their children, and their liberties, we need not be furprifed, that they 
fhould, in the courfe of fome centuries, extend their power all over Italy. 

The Romans, now fecure at home, and finding no enemy to contend with, turn 
their eyes abroad, and meet with a powerful rival in the Carthaginians. This ftate 
had been founded or enlarged on the coaít of the Mediterranean in Africa, fome 
time before Rome, by a colony of Phoenicians, anno B. C. 869, and, according to 
2 practice of their mother country, they had cultivated commerce and naval great- 
nefs. 

Carthage, in this defign, had proved wonderfully fuccefsful. She now com- 
manded both fides of the Mediterranean. Befides that of Africa, which fhe almoft 
entirely poflefled, fhe had extended herfelf on the Spanifh fide, through the Straits, 
Thus miftrefs of the fea, and of commerce, fhe had feized on the iflands of Corfica 
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and Sardinia. Sicily had difficulty to defend itfelf; and the Romans were 
too nearly threatened not to take up arms. Hence a fucceffion of hoftilities 
between thefe rival ftates, known in hiftory by the name of Punic wars, in 
which the Carthaginians, with all their wealth and power, were an uncqual match for 
the Romans. Carthage was a powerful republic, when Rome was an inconfiderable 
ftate; but fhe was now become corrupt and effeminate, while Rome was in the 
vigour of her political conftitution. Carthage employed mercenaries to carry on 
her wars; Rome, as we have already mentioned, was compoied of foldiers. The 
firt war with Carthage lafted twenty-three years, and taught the Romans the art of 
fighting on the fea, with which they had been hitherto unacquainted. A Carthagi- 
nian veffel was wrecked on their coaft; they ufed it for a model, in three B. C 
months fitted out a fleet, and the conful Duilius, who fought their firft naval — 7 
battle, was victorious. It is not to our purpofe to mention all the tranfaétions i 
of thefe wars. The behaviour of Regulus, the Roman general, may give us an idea 
of the {pirit which then animated this people. Being taken prifoner in Africa, he is 
fent back on his parole to negociate a change of prifoners. He maintains p |. 
in the fenate, the propriety of that law, which cut off from thofe who fuffered > |" 
themfelves to be taken, all hopes of being faved, and returns to a certain ai 
death. | 

Neither was Carthage, though corrupted, deficient in great men. Of all the ene- 
mies the Romans ever had to contend with, Hannibal the Carthaginian was the moft 
inflexible and dangerous. His father Hamilcar had imbibed an extreme hatred 
againft the Romans, and having fettled the inteftine troubles of his country, he took 
an early opportunity to infpire his fon, though but nine years old, with his own fen- 
timents. For this purpole he ordered a folemn facrifice to be offered to Jupiter, and 


B. C. 
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‘leading his fon to the altar, afked him whether he was willing to attend him in his 


expedition againft the Romans; the courageous boy not only confented to go, but 
conjured his father by the gods prefent, to form him to victory, and teach him the 
art, of conquering. That I will joyfully do, replied Hamilcar, and with all the ca 
of a father who loves you, if you will fwear upon the altar to be an eternal enemy xo 
the Romans. Hannibal readily complied; and the folemnity of the ceremony, and 
the facredneís of the oath, made fuch an impreffion upon his mind, as nothing after- 
wards could ever efface. Being appointed general at twenty-five years of age, p çc 
he croffes the Ebro, the Pyrenees, and the Alps, and in a moment falls down : ; : 
upon Italy. The loís of four battles threatens the fall of Rome. Sicily ^!” 
fides with the conqueror. Hieronymus king of Syracufe declares againft the Ro- 
mans, and almoft all Italy abandons them. In this extremity, Rome owed its pre- 
fervation to three great men. Fabius Maximus, defpifing popular clamour, and the 
military ardour of his countrymen, declines coming to an engagement. ‘The 
ftrength of Rome has time to recover. Marcellus raifes the fiege of Nola, takes 
Syracufe, and revives the drooping fpirits of his troops. The Romans admired the 
character -of thefe great men, but faw fomething more divine in the young Scipio. 
The fuccefs of this young hero confirmed the popular opinion, that he was of divine 
extraction, and held converfe with the gods. At the age of four-and-twenty, 

he flies into Spain, where both his father and uncle had loft their lives, at- e 
tacks New Carthage, and carries it at the firft affault. Upon his arrival in "REM 
Africa, kings fubmit to him, Carthage trembles in her turn, and fees her armies de- 
feated. Hannibal, fixteen years viétorious, is in vain called home to de- BC 
fend his country. Carthage 1s rendered tributary, gives hoftages, and en- E 
gages never to enter upon a war, but with the confent of the Roman people. subs: 
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After the conqueft of Carthage, Rome had inconfiderable wars but great viéto- 
ries; before this time its wars were great, and its victories inconfiderable. At this 
time the world was divided, as it were, into two parts; in the one fought the Ro- 
mans and Carthiginians ; the other was agitated by thofe quarrels which had lafted 
lince the death of Alexander the Great. Their fcene of action was Greece, Egypt, 
and the Eaít. The ftates of Greece had once more difengaged themfelves froin a 
foreign yoke. They were divided into three confederacies, the Etolians, Acheans, 
and Beotians; each of thefe was an affociation of free cities, which had affemblies 
and magiftrates in common. The Etolians were the moft confiderable of them all. 
The kings of Macedon maintained that fuperiority, which in ancient times, when 
the balance of power was little attended to, a great prince naturally poffeffed over 
his lefs powerful neighbours. Philip the prefent monarch, had rendered himfelf 
odious to the Greeks, by fome unpopular and tyrannical fteps; the Etolians were 
moft irritated ; and hearing the fame of the Roman arms, called them into Greece, 
and overcame Philip by their affiftance. The victory, however, chiefly redounded 
to the advantage of the Romans. The Macedonian garrifons were obliged to eva- 
cuate Greece ; the cities were all declared free; but Philip became a tributary to 
the Romans, and the ftates of Greece became their dependants. The Etolians, 
difcovering their firft error, endeavoured to remedy it by another ftill more dan- 
gerous to themíelves, and more advantageous to the Romans. As they had called 
the Romans into Greece to defend them againft king Philip, they now called in An- 
tiochus, king of Syria, to defend them againft the Romans. The famous Hanni- 
bal too had recourfe to the fame prince, who was at this time the moft powerful 
monarch in the Eaft, and the fucceffor to the dominions of Alexander in Afia. But 
Antiochus did not follow his advice fo much, as that of the Etolians; for, inftead 
of renewing the war in Italy, where Hannibal from experience, judged the Ro- 
mans to be moft vulnerable, he landed in Greece with a fmall body of troops, and 
being overcome without difficulty, fled over into Afia. In this war the Romans 

ade ufe of Philip for conquering Antiochus, as they had before done of the Eto- 
pg. c, Hans for conquering Philip. They now purfue Antiochus, the laft object 

VES of their refentment, into Afia, and, having vanquifhed him by fea and land, 

7" compel him to fubmit ta an infamous treaty. 

In thefe conquefts the Romans ftill allowed the ancient inhabitants to poffefs their 
territory ; they did not even change the farm of government ; the conquered na- 
tions became the allies of the Roman people, which denomination however, under 
a fpecious name, concealed a condition very fervile, and inferred, that they fhould 
fubmit to whatever was required of them. When we reflect on thefe eafy conquefts, 
we have reafon to be aftonifhed at the refiftance which the Romans met with from 
Mithridates king of Pontus, for the fpace of 26 years. But this monarch 
had great refources. His kingdom, bordering on the inaccefüble mountains of 
Caucafus, abounded in a race of men, whofe minds were not enervated by pleafure, 
and whofe bodies were firm and vigorous, and he gave the Romans more trouble 
than even Hannibal. 

The different ftates of Greece and Afia, who now began to feel the weight of 
their yoke, but had not a fpirit to fhake it off, were tranfported at finding a prince, 
who dared to fhew himfelf an enemy to the Romans, and cheerfully fubmitted to 
his proteétion. Mithridates, however, at laft was compelled to yield to the fuperior 
fortune of the Romans. Vanquifhed fucceffively by Sylla and Lucullus, he was 
at length fubdued by Pompey, and {tripped of his dominions and of his life, in the 
year B. C. 63. In Africa, the Roman arms met with equal fuccefs. | Marius, in 
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conquering Jugurtha, made all fecure in that quarter. Even the barbarous B. C. 
nations beyond the Alps, began to feel the weight of the Roman arms. =o, 
Gallia Narbonenfis had been reduced into a province. The Cimbri, 
Teutones, and other northern nations of Europe, broke into this part of the em- 

ire. The fame Marius, whofe name was fo terrible in Africa, then made the B. C. 
North of Europe to tremble. The Barbarians retired to their wilds and defarts, ds 
lefs formidable than the Roman legions. But while Rome conquered the 
world, there fubfifted an internal war within her walls. This war had fubfifted 
from the firft periods of the government. Rome, after the expulfion of her kings, 
enjoyed but a partial liberty. The defcendants of the fenators, who were diftin- 

uifhed by the name of Patricians, were invefted with fo many odious privileges, 
that the people felt their dependance, and became determined to fhake it of. A 
thoufand difputes on this fubject arofe betwixt them and the Patricians, which al- 
ways terminated in favour of liberty. m 

Thefe difputes while the Romans preferved their virtue, were not attended with 
any dangerous confequences. The Patricians, who loved their country, cheerfully 
parted with fome of their privileges to fatisfy the people; and the people, on the 
other hand, though they obtained laws, by which they might be admitted to enjoy 
the firit offices of the ftate, and though they had the power of nomination, always 
named Patricians. But when the Romans, by the conqueft of foreign nations, 
became acquainted with all their luxuries and refinements ;; when they became tainted 
with the effeminacy and corruption of the eaftern courts, and fported with every 
thing juft and honourable, in order to obtain them, the ftate, torn by the factions 
between its members, and without virtue on either fide, to keep it together, be- 
came a prey to its own children. Hence the bloody feditions of the Gracchi, 
which paved the way for an inextinguifhable hatred between the nobles and com- 
mons, and made it eafy for any turbulent demagogue to put them in action againit 
each other. The love of their country was now no more than a fpecious name ; the 
better fort were too wealthy and effeminate to fubmit to the rigours of military dif- 
cipline, and the foldiers, compofed of the dregs of the republic, were no longer 
citizens. They had little refpect for any but their commander; under his banner 
they fought, and conquered, and plundered ; and for him they were ready to die. 
He might command them to embrue their hands in the blood of their country. 
They who knew no country but the camp, and no authority but that of their gene- 
ral, were ever ready to obey him. The multiplicity of the Roman conquefts, how- 
ever, which required their keeping on foot feveral armies at the fame time, retarded 
the fubverfion of the republic. Theíe armies were fo many checks upon each 
other. Had it not been for the foldiers of Sylla, Rome would have furrendered its 
liberty to the army of Marius. 

Julius Czfar at length appears. By fubduing the Gauls, he gained his country 
the moft ufeful conqueft it ever made. Pompey, his own rival, is over- B C 
come in the plains of Pharialia. Cæfar appears victorious almoft at the a 
fame time all over the world : in Egypt, in Afia, in Mauritania, in Spain, = 
in Gaul, and in Britain: conqueror on all fides, he is acknowledged matter ac 
Rome, and in the whole empire. Brutus and Caffius think to give Rome 


her liberty, by ftabbing him in the fenate-houfe. But, though they there- xis 
by deliver the Romans from the tyranny of Julius, the republic does not 2e 
obtain its freedom. It falls into the hands of Mark Anthony; young Caefar B. C 


Octavianus, nephew to Julius Caefar, wrefts it from him by the fea-fight at s 
Actium, and there is no Brutus nor Caffius to put an end to his life. Thofe °° 
friends of liberty had killed themfelves in defpair ; and Octavius under the name of 
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Auguítus, and title of emperor, remained the undifturbed mafter of the empirc. 
During thefe civil commotions, the Romans (till preferved the glory of their arms 
among diftant nations ; and, while it was unknown who fhould be mafter at Rome, 
the Romans were without difpute, the mafters of the world. T heir military difci- 
pline and valour abolifhed all the remains of the Carthaginian, the Perfian, the 
Greek, the Affyrian, and Macedonian glory, they were now only a name. No 
fooner therefore, was Oétavius eftablifhed on the throne, than ambaffadors from all 
uarters of the known world, crowd to make their fubmiffions. Ethiopia fues 
for peace ; the Parthians, who had been a moft formidable enemy, court his friend- 
Ship; India feeks his alliance; Pannonia acknowledges him; Germany dreads 
p. c, him; and the W efer receives his laws. Victorious by fea and land, he fhuts 
* ** the temple of Janus. The whole earth lives in peace under his power, and 
p Jefus Chrift comes into the world, four years before the common æra. 
Having thus traced the progrefs of the Roman government, while it remained a 
republic, our plan obliges us to fay a few words with regard to the arts, Íciences, 
and manners of that people. During the firft ages of the republic, the Romans 
lived in a total neglect, or rather contempt, of all the elegant improvements of life. 
War, politics, and agriculture, were the only arts they ftudied, becaufe they were 
the only arts they efteemed. But upon the downfal of Carthage, the Romans 
having no enemy to dread from abroad, began to tafte the fweets of fecurity, and 
to cultivate the arts. Their progrefs, however, was not gradual, as in the other 
countries we have defcribed. The conqueft of Greece at once put them in pofleffion 
of every thing moft rare, curious, or elegant. Afia, which was the next victim, 
offered all its ftores ; and the Romans, from the moft fimple people, ípeedily be- 
came acquainted with the arts, the luxuries, and refinements of the whole earth. 
Eloquence they had always cultivated as the high road to eminence and prefer- 
ment. The orations of Cicero are inferior only to thofe of Demofthenes. In po- 
etry Virgil yields only to Homer, whofe verfe, like the profe of Demofthenes, 
may be confidered as inimitable. Horace, however, in his atires and epiftles, had 
no model among the Greeks, and ftands to this day unrivalled in that fpecies of 
writing. In hiftory, the Romans can boaft of Livy, who poflefles all the natural 
eafe of Herodotus, and is more defcriptive, more eloquent, and fentimental. Ta- 
citus indeed did not flourifh in the Auguftan age, but his works do himfelf the 
greateft honour, while they difgrace his country and human nature, whofe corrup- 
tion and vices he paints in the moft ftriking colours. In philofophy, if we except 
the works of Cicero, and the fyftem of the Greek philofopher Epicurus, defcribed 
in the nervous poetry of Lucretius, the Romans, during the time of the republic, 
made not the leaft attempt. In tragedy, they never produced any thing excellent ; 
and Terence, though remarkable for purity of ftyle, wants that comica vis, or lively 
vein of humour, that diftinguifhes the Greek comedians, and which diftinguifhes 
our Shakfpeare. 
We now return to our hiftory, and are arrived at an æra, which prefents us with 
a fet of monfters, under the name of emperors, whofíe hiftories, a few excepted, 
difgrace human nature. They did not indeed abolifh the forms of the Roman re- 
public, though they extinguifhed its liberties; and, while they were praétifing the 
moft unwarrantable cruelties upon their fubjects, they themfelves were the flaves of 
their foldiers. They made the world tremble, while they in their turn trembled at 
the army. Rome, from the time of Auguftus, became the moft defpotie empire 
that ever fubfifted in Europe. ‘To form an idea of their government, we need only 
recall to our mind the fituation of Turkey at prefent. It is of no importance there- 
fore to coufider the character of the emperors, fince they had no power but what 
arofe 
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arofe from a mercenary ftanding army, nor to enter into a detail with regard to the 
tranfactions of the court, which were directed with that caprice, and cruelty, and 
corruption, which univerfally prevail under a defpotic government. When it is 
faid that the Roman republic conquered the world, it is only meant of the civilized 
part of it, chiefly in Greece, Carthage, and Afia. A more difficult tafk ftill re- 
mained for the emperors, to fubdue the barbarous nations of Europe; the Ger- 
mans, the Gauls, the Britons, and even the remote corner of Scotland ; for though 
thefe countries had been difcovered, they were not effectually fubdued by the Ro- 
man generals. Thefe nations, though rude and ignorant, were brave and inde- 
pendent. It was rather from the fuperiority of their difcipline, than of their cou- 
rage, that the Romans gained any advantage over them. The Roman wars with 
the Germans, are defcribed by Tacitus, and from his accounts, though a Roman, 
it is eafy to difcover with what bravery they fought, and with what reluctance 
they fubmitted to a foreign yoke. From the obftinate refiftance of the Germans, 
we may judge of the difficulties the Romans met with in fubduing the other 
nations of Europe. The contefts were on both fides bloody; the countries of 
Europe were fucceffively laid wafte, the inhabitants perifhed in the field, many 
were carried into flavery, and but a feeble remnant fubmitted to the Roman power. 
This fituation of affairs was extremely unfavourable to the happinefs of mankind. 
The barbarous nations, indeed, from their intercourfe with the Romans, acquired 
fome taíte for the arts, fciences, language, and manners of their new matters. 
Thefe however were but miferable confolations for the lofs of liberty, for being 
deprived of the ufe of their arms, for being over-awed by mercenary foldiers 
kept in pay to reftrain them, and for being delivered over to rapacious governors, 
who plundered them without mercy. The only circumftance which could fupport 
them under thefe complicated calamities, was the hope of feeing better days.. 

The Roman empire, now ftretched out to fuch an extent, had loft its fpring - 
and force. It contained within itfelf the feeds of diffolution ; and the violent ir- 
ruption of the Goths, Vandals, Huns, and other Barbarians, haftened its deftruc- 
tion. Theíe fierce tribes, who came to take vengeance on the empire, either 
inhabited the various parts of Germany, which had never been fubdued by the 
Romans, or were (ícattered over the vaft countries of the north of Europe, and 
north-weft of Afia, which are now inhabited by the Danes, the Swedes, the Poles, 
the fubjects of the Ruffian empire, and the Tartars. They were drawn from their 
native country by that reítleffneís which aéctuates the minds of Barbarians, and 
makes them rove from home in queft of plunder, or new fettlements. The firft 
invaders met with a powerful refiftance from the fuperior difcipline of the Roman 
legions ; but this, inftead of daunting men of a ftrong and impetuous temper, only 
roufed them to vengeance. They return to their companions, acquaint them with 
the unknown conveniences and luxuries that abounded in countries better cultivated, 
or bleffed with a milder climate than their own; they acquaint them with the bat- 
tles they had fought, of the friends they had loft, and warm them with refentment 
againft their opponents. Great bodies of armed men (fays an elegant hiftorian, in 
defcribing this fcene of defolation) with their wives and children, and flaves and 
flocks, iffued forth, like regular colonies, in queft of new fettlements. New ad- 
venturers followed them. The lands which they deferted were occupied by more 
remote tribes of Barbarians. Thefe, in their turn, pufhed forward into more fertile 
countries, and, like a torrent continually increafing, rolled on, and fwept every 
thing before them. Wherever the Barbarians marched, their route was marked 
with blood. They ravaged or deftroyed all around them. They made no diftinc- 
tion between what was facred, and what was profane. They refpected no age, or 
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fex, or rank. If a man was called to fix upon the period in the hiftory of the 
world, during which the condition of the human race was moit calamitous and 
afflicted, he would, without hefitation, name that which elapfed from the death of 
Theodofius the Great, A. D. 395, to the eftablifhment of the Lombards in Italy, 
A.D. 571. The cotemporary authors, who beheld that fcene of defolation, labour, 
and are at a lofs for expreffions to defcribe the horror of it. The fcourge of God, 
the deftroyer of nations, are the dreadful epithets by which they diftinguith the mott 
noted of the barbarous leaders. 

Conftantine, who was emperor the beginning of the fourth century, and who 
had embraced Chriftianity, changed the feat of empire from Rome to Con- 
sadn ftantinople. This occafioned a prodigious alteration. The weftern and 
328. — eaftern provinces were feparated from each other, and governed by different 
fovereigns. The withdrawing the Roman legions from the Rhine and the Danube 
to the Eaft, threw down the weftern barriers of the empire, and laid it open to 
the invaders. 

Rome (now known by the name of the Weffern Empire, in contradiftinction to 
Conítantinople, which, from its fituation, was called the Eaffern Empire), weak- 
ened by this divifion, becomes a prey to the barbarous nations. Its ancient glory, 
AD vainly deemed immortal, is effaced, and Odoacer, a Barbarian chieftain, is 
"^.  feated on the throne of the Cafars. Thefe irruptions into the empire 
47% were gradual and fucceffive. The immenfe fabric of the Roman empire 
was the work of many ages, and feveral centuries were employed in demolifhing 
it. The ancient difcipline of the Romans, in military affairs, was fo efficacious, 
that the remains of it defcended to their fucceffors, and muft have proved an over- 
match for all their enemies, had it not been for the vices of their emperors, and 
the univerfal corruption of manners among the people.  Satiated with the luxuries 
of the known world, the emperors were at a lofs to find new provocatives. The 
moft diftant regions were explored, the ingenuity of mankind was exercifed, and 
the tribute of provinces expended upon one favourite difh. “The tyranny, and 
the univerfal depravation of manners that prevailed under the emperors, or, as they 
are called, Cæfars, could only be equalled by the barbarity of thofe nations who 
overcame them. 

Towards the clofe of the fixth century, the Saxons, a German nation, were 
mafters of the fouthern, and more fertile provinces of Britain; the Franks another 
tribe of Germans, of Gaul; the Goths, of Spain; the Goths and Lombards, of 
Italy, and the adjacent provinces. Scarcely any veitige of the Roman policy, jurif- 
prudence, arts, or literature remained. New forms of government, new laws, new 
manners, new drefles, new languages, and new names oí men and countries, were 
every where introduced. 

From this period, till the 16th century, Europe exhibited a picture of moft me- 
lancholy Gothic barbarity. Literature, Ícience, tafte, were words fcarcely in ufe 
during thefe ages.  Períons of the higheft rank, and in the moft eminent ftations, 
could not read or write. Many of the clergy did not underftand the breviary which 
they were obliged daily to recite: fome of them could fcarcely read it. The human 
mind neglected, uncultivated, and deprefled, funk into the moft profound ignorance. 
The fuperior genius of Charlemagne, who, in the beginning of the gth century, 
governed France and Germany with part of Italy; and Alfred the Great in Eng- 
land, during the latter part of the fame century, endeavoured to difpel this dark- 
nefs, and gave their fubjects a {hort glimpfe of light. But the ignorance of the 
age was too powerful for their efforts and inftitutions. The darknefs returned, and 
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even increafed ; fo that a ftill greater degree of ignorance and barbarifm prevailed 
throughout Europe. 

A new divifion of property gradually introduced a new fpecies of government 
formerly unknown; which fingular inftitution is now diftinguifhed by the name of 
the Feudal Syflem. The king, or general, who led the Barbarians to conqueft, 
parcelled out the lands of the vanquifhed among his chief officers, binding thofe on 
whom they were beftowed to follow his ftandard with a number of men, and to 
bear arms in his defence. The chief officers imitated the example of the fovereign, 
and in diftributing portions of their lands among their dependants, annexed the 
fame condition to the grant. But though this fyftem feemed to be admirably cal- 
culated for defence againft a foreign enemy, it degenerated into a fyftem of op- 
preffion. 

The ufurpation of the nobles became unbounded and intolerable. They reduced 
the great body of the people into a ftate of actual fervitude. They were deprived 
of the natural and moft unalienable rights of humanity. They were flaves fixed to 
the foil which they cultivated, and together with it were transferred from one pro- 
prietor to anothér, by fale or by conveyance. Every offended baron, or chieftain, 
buckled on his armour, and fought redrefs at the head of his vaffals. His adver- 
faries met him in like hoftile array. The kindred and dependants of the aggreffor, 
as well as of the defender, were involved in the quarrel. “They had not even the 
liberty of remaining neuter*. N 

The monarchs of Europe perceived the encroachments of their nobles with im- 
patience. In order to create fome power that might counterbalance thofe potent 
vaffals, who, while they enflaved the people, controlled or gave law to the crown, 
a plan was adopted of conferring new privileges on towns. Thefe privileges abo- 
lifhed all marks of fervitude ; and the inhabitants of towns were formed into cor- 
porations, or bodies politic, to be governed by a council and magiftrates of their. 
own nomination. 

The acquifition of liberty made fuch a happy change in the condition of man- 
kind, as roufed them from that ftupidity and inaction into which they had been. 
funk by the wretchednefs of their former ftate. A fpirit of induftry revived ; 
commerce became an object of attention, and began to flourifh.. 

Various caufes contributed to revive this fpirit of commerce, and to renew the 
intercourfe between different nations.  Conítantinople, the capital of the eaftern 
or Greek empire, had efcaped the ravages of the Goths and Vandals, who overthrew 
that of the Weft. In this city, fome remains of literature and {cience were pre- 
ferved: this too, for many ages, was the great emporium of trade, and where 
fome relifh. for the precious commodities and curious manufactures of India was 
retained. They communicated fome knowledge of thefe to their neighbours in 
Italy; and the crufades, which were begun by the Chriftian powers of Europe 4 p 
with a view to drive the Saracens from Jerufalem, opened a communication ,5 ^ 
between Europe and the Eaft. Conftantinople was the general place of E 
rendezvous for the Chriftian armies, in their way to Paleftine, or on their return 
from thence. “Fhough the object of thefe expeditions was conqueft, and not com- 
merce, and though the iffue of them proved unfortunate, their commercial effects 
were both beneficial and permanent. 


* This Gothic fyftem ftill prevails in Poland: a land, a country renowned for civil and religious 
remnant of it continued in the Highlands of Scot- liberty, fome relics of thefe Gothic inflitutions are 
land fo late as the year 1748. And even in Eng-  perceivable at this day. 
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Soon after the clofe of the holy war, the mariners compafs was invented, 
which facilitated the communication between remote nations, and brought 
them nearer to each other. ‘The Italian ftates, particularly thote of Venice 
and Genoa, began to eftablifh a regular commerce with the Faft, and the ports of 
Egypt, and drew from thence all the rich produćtions of India. Thefe commo- 
dities they difpofed of to great advantage among the other nations of Europe, who 
began to acquire fome tafte of elegance, unknown to their predeceflors, or deipifed 
by them. During the 12th and 13th centuries, the commerce of Europe was 
almoft entirely in the hands of the Italians, more commonly known in thofe ages 
by the name of Lombards. Companies, or focieties of Lombard merchants, fet- 
tled in every different kingdom; they became the carriers, the manufacturers, and 
the bankers of Europe. One of thefe companies fettled in London; and from 
hence the name of Lombard Street was derived. 

While the Italians in the fouth of Europe cultivated trade with fuch induftry 
and fuccefs, the commercial fpirit awakened in the North towards the middle of 
the thirteenth century, As the Danes, Swedes, and other nations around the Bal- 
tic, were at that time extremely barbarous, and infefted that fea with their piracies, 
this obliged the cities of Lubec and e soe i foon after they had begun to open 
fome trade with the Italians, to enter into a league of mutual defence. They de- 
rived fuch advantages from this union, that other towns acceded to their confe- 
deracy ;, and, in a fhort time, eighty of the moft confiderable cities, fcattered 
through thofe large countries of Germany and Flanders, which ftretch from the bot- 
tom of the Baltic to Cologne on the Rhine, joined in an alliance, called the fax- 
featic League ; which became fo formidable, that its alliance was courted, and its 
enmity was dreaded by the greateft monarchs. “The members of this powerful af- 
fociation formed the firft fyftematic plan of commerce known in the middle ages, 
and conducted it by common laws enacted in their general affemblies. They fup- 
plied the reft of Europe with naval ftores ; and pitched on different towns, the moft 
eminent.of which was Bruges, in Flanders, where they eftablifhed ftaples, in which 
their commerce was regularly carried on. Thither the Lombards brought the 
productions of India, together with the manufactures of Italy, and exchanged them 
for the more bulky, but not lefs ufeful commodities of the North. 

As Bruges became the centre of communication between the Lombards and 
Hanfeatic merchants, the Flemings traded with both in that city to fuch extent as 
well as advantage, as diffufed among them a general habit of induftry, which long 
rendered Flanders and the adjacent provinces the moft opulent, the moft populous. 
and beft cultivated countries in Europe. 

Struck with the flourifhing ftate of thefe provinces, of which he difcovered the 
Ap, true caufe, Edward Lit. of England endeavoured to excite a fpirit of in- 
resa ‘duftry among his own fubjects, who, blind to the advantages of their fitu- 

" . ation, and ignorant of the fource from which opulence was deftined to 
flow into their country, totally neglected commerce, and did not even attempt thofe 
manufactures, the materials of which they furnifhed to foreigners. By alluring 
Flemifh artifans to fettle in his dominions, as well as by many wife laws for the 
encouragement and regulation of trade, he gave a beginning to the woollen ma- 
nufactures of England; and firft turned the aétive and enterprifing genius of his 
people towards thofe arts which have raifed the Englifh to the firft rank among 
cu umercial nations. 

The Chriftian princes, after their great loffes in the crufades, endeavoured to 
cultivate the friendfhip of the great khans of lartary, whofe fame in arms had 
reached the moft remote corners of Europe and Afia, that they might be fome 
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check upon the Turks, who had been fuch enemies to the Chriftian name; and 
who, from a contemptible handful of wanderers, ferving occafionally in the. armies 
of contending princes, had begun to extend their ravages over the fineft countries 
of Afia. 

The Chriftian embaffiee were managed chiefly by monks, a wandering profef- 
fion of men, who, impelled by zeal, and undaunted by difficulties and danger, 
found their way to the remote courts of thefe infidels. The Englifh philofopher, 
Roger Bacon, was fo induftrious as to colleét from their relations, or traditions, 
many particulars of the Tartars, which are to be found in Purchas’s Pilgrim, and 
other hooks of travels. The firft regular traveller of the monkifh kind, who com- 
mitted his difcoveries to writing, was John du Plant Carpin, who, with fome of 
his brethren, about the year 1246, carried a letter from pope Innocent to the great 
khan of Tartary, in favour of the Chriftian fubjeéts in that prince’s extenfive do- 
minions. Soon after this, a fpirit of travelling into Tartary and India became 
general; and it would be no difficult matter to prove that many Europeans, about 
the end of the fourteenth century, ferved in the armies of Tamerlane, one of the 
greateft princes of Tartary, whofe conquefts reached to the moft remote corners of 
india; and that they introduced into Europe the ufe of gunpowder and artillery. ; 
the difeovery made by a German chemift being only partial and accidental. 

After the death of Tamerlane, who, jealous of the rifing power of the Turks, 
had checked their progrefs, the Chriftian adventurers, upon their return, , p 
magnifying the vaft riches of the Eaft Indies, infpired their countrymen |. 
with a fpirit of adventure and difcovery, and were the firft that rendered a *^5* 
pailage thither by fea probable and praéticable. The Portuguefe had been always. 
famous for their application to maritime affairs; and to their difcovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Great Britain is at this day indebted for her Indian com— 
merce. 

At firft they contented themfelves with fhort voyages, creeping along the coaft 
of Africa, difcovering cape after cape; but by making a gradual progrefs fouth- 
ward, they, in the year 1497, were fo fortunate as to fail beyond the cape, which. 
opened a paflage by fea to the eaftern ocean, and all thofe countries known by the 
names of India, China, and Japan. 

While the Portuguefe were intent upon a paffage to India by the eaft, Colum- 
bus, a native of Genoa, conceived a project of failing thither by the weft. His. 
propofal being condemned by his countrymen as chimerical and abfurd, he laid 
his fchemes fucceflively before the courts of France, England, and Portugal, where: 
he had no better fuccefs. Such repeated difappointments would have broken the: 
Ípirit of any man but Columbus. ‘The expedition required expence, and he had. 
nothing to defray it. Spain was now his only refource; and there, after eight years. 
attendance, he at length fucceeded, through the intereft of queen Ifabella. This: 
princefs was prevailed upon to patronife him, by the reprefentations of Juan Perez, 
guardian of the monaftery of Rabida. He was a man of confiderable learning, and 
of fome credit with queen Ifabella; and being warmly attached to Columbus, from 
his perfonal acquaintance with him, and knowledge of his merit, he had entered 
into an accurate examination of that great man’s project, in conjunction with a 
phyfician fettled in his neighbourhgod, who was eminent for his fkill in mathema- 
tical knowledge. ‘This inveftigation completely íatisfied them of the folidity of 
the principles on which Columbus founded his opinion, and of the probability of 
fuccefs in executing the plan which he propofed. Perez therefore fo itrongly re- 
commended it to queen lfabella, that fhe entirely entered into the fcheme, and 
even generoufly offered, to the. honour of her fex, to pledge her own jewels, in 
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order to raife as much money as might be required in making preparations for the 
voyage. But Santangel, another friend and patron of Columbus, immediately en- 
gaged to advance the fum that was requifite, that the queen might not be reduced 
to the neceffity of having recourfe to that expedient. 

Columbus now fet fail, anno 1492, with a fleet of three fhips, upon one of the 
moft adventurous attempts ever undertaken by man, and in the fate of which the 
inhabitants of two worlds were interefted. In this voyage he had a thoufand dif- 
ficulties to contend with; and his failors, who were often difcontented, at length 
began to infift upon his return, threatening in cafe of refufal to throw him 
overboard; but the firmnefs of the commander, and the diícovery of land, after 
a paffage of 33 days, put an end to the commotion. From the appearance of the 
natives, he found to his furprife that this could not be the Indies he was in queit 
of, and which he foon difcovered to be a new world: of which the reader will find 
a more circumítantial account in that part of the following work which treats of 
America. 

Europe now began to emerge out of that darknefs into which fhe had been funk 
fince the fubverfion of the Roman empire. ‘Thete difcoveries, from which fuch 
wealth was deftined to flow to the commercial nations of Europe, were fucceeded 
ap. Dy others of unfpeakable benefit to mankind. The invention of printing, 
ices the revival of learning, arts, and fciences; and, laftly, the happy reform- 

' ation in religion, all diftinguifh the 15th and 16th century as the firft æra 
of modern hiftory. ** It was in thefe ages that the powers of Europe were formed 
into one great political fyftem, in which each took a ftation, wherein it has fince 
remained, with lefs variation than could have been expected, after the fhocks 
occafioned by fo many internal revolutions, and fo many foreign wars, of which 
we have given fome account in the hiftory of each particular ftate in the follow- 
ing work. The great events which happened then have not hitherto fpent their 
force. The political principles and maxims then eftablifhed, ftill continue to ope- 
rate; and the ideas concerning the balance of power then introduced, or rendered 
general, ftill influence, in fome degree, the councils of European nations." 

From all which it feems extremely certain, that the concurrence of fo many rival 
princes will always prevent any one of them. from gaining the empire over Eu- 
rope. But it is no lefs certain, that, in contending for it, they muft weaken their 
own force, and may at length render themíelves incapable of defending eyen 
their juft poffeflions. The partial conquefts they may make are extremely 1llu- 
five; inftead of promoting, they rather oppofe their defigns; the more any king- 
dom is extended, it becomes the weaker; and great projects have not been fo often 
executed by íJow reiterated efforts, as in the courfe of a few years, and fometimes 
by a fingle expedition. A prince may form a deliberate plan of deftroying the 
rights of his fubjects; he may proceed by flow degrees in the execution of it, and 
if he die before it is completed, his fucceffor may purfue the fame fteps, and avail 
himfelf of what was done before him. But external conquefts cannot be conceal- 
cd; they generally occafion more fear than hurt, and are almoft always lefs folid 
than brilliant. Hence the alarms they excite, the confederacies they give occafion 
to, by which the prince who, by misfortune, has been a conqueror, is commonly 
reduced to the laft extremities. This doctrine, however contrary to the prejudices 
of a powerful and victorious nation, is one of the beft eftablifhed in the fcience of 
politics. Ic is confirmed by examples both ancient and modern. The ftates of 
Greece, in particular, delivered from the terror of the Perfian invafions, exhibit 
the fame truth in a great variety of lights. There was not one of the rnoft incon- 
fiderable of thefe little focieties, but in its turn imbibed the frenzy of conqueft, 
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and in its turn too was reduced by this frenzy to the utmoft mifery and diftrefs*. 
The modern examples are fo well known, that it is almoft unneceffary to mention 


them. 


Who does not know that the houfe of Auftria T excited the terror of all 


Europe, before it excited the pity of Great Britain! Had that family never been 
the object of fear, the emprefs queen would never have become the object of com- 


paffion. 


France affords an example not lefs ftriking. The nerves of that king- 


dom were ftrained fo far beyond their ftrength, by an ambitious monarch, that it 
feemed hardly poffible they fhould acquire their natural tone in the courfe of this 


century. 


The debility of their efforts in the war of 1756 proved the greatnefs of 


the evil, and the inefficacy of any remedy which is not flow and gradual: but the 
Britifh cabinet, in agitating a civil war with the North Americans, hath greatly 
contributed to reftore and augment their naval power. 

Of all the kingdoms of Europe, Great Britain, for a long time, enjoyed the 


greateít degree of profperity and glory. 


She ought, therefore, to have been the 


more attentive to preferve fo brilliant an exiftence. A great empire cannot be con- 


tinued in a happy fituation, but by wifdom and moderation. 


The unhappy con- 


teft of Great Britain with the American colonies, through the folly, arrogance, 
or arbitrary defigns of her then minifters of ftate, has plunged her into the great- 
eft difficulties; her national debt has been augmented to a prodigious height; her 


taxes greatly increafed, and her trade diminifhed. 


Happy will it be, if the pre- 


fent peace with America, and with the European powers with whom fhe has been 
involved in war, in confequence of her ever to be lamented conteft with the co- 
lonies, fhould again reftore her to her former profperity and tranquillity. 
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OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF RELIGION. 


but they being incapable of elevating their ideas to all the fublimity of his 


[ees Y is an awful object, and has ever roufed the attention of mankind : 


perfections, have too often brought down his perfections to the level of their own. 


ideas. 


This is more particularly true with regard to thofe nations whofe religion 


had no other foundation but the natural feelings, and more often the irregular paí- 
fons, of the human heart, and who had received no light from heaven refpectine 


this important object. 


In deducing the hiftory of religion, therefore, we mu 


make the fame diftinction, which we have hitherto obferved, in tracing the pro- 


greís of arts, fciences, and of civilization among mankind. 


We muft feparate 


what is human from what is divine, what had its origin from particular revela-- 


* The reader who would fce this fubject fully 
illuflrated, may look at lfocrates? Oration on the 
Peace; one of the moft finifhed models of ancient 
eloquence; and which contains a rich fund of po- 
litical knowledge. 

+ Germany, Holland, and all the Low Coun- 
tries, feveral ftates in Italy, the kingdom of Spain, 
with the vaít empires of Mexico and Peru in 
South America, were, at the rime of the Reforma- 
tion, governed by Charles V. of the houfe of 
Auftria: territories which, though exceeding in 
riches and extent the moft powerful empires of an- 


tiquity, did not gratify the ambition of that mo- 
narch ; and his whole reign was a fcene of hoftility 
againft his neighbours. One of his fucceflors, the 
late empreís queen, and the reprefentative of that 
family, was, however, upon the death of her fa- 
ther, not only ftripped of her dominions, but re- 
duced fo low as to be in the want of neceflaries ; and 
contributions were actually raifed for her in Great 
Britain, whofe king, George II. engaged in her 
caufe, and at the expence of. this nation reinítated. 
her upon thc imperial throne. 
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tions, from what is the effect of general laws, and of the unaffifted operations of 
the human mind. 

reeably to this diftinétion, we find, that in the firft ages of the world, the re- 
ligion of the eaftern nations was pure and luminous. It arofe from a divine fource, 
and was not then disfigured by human fancies or caprice. In time, however, thefe 
began to have their influence ; the ray of tradition was obícured, and among thofe 
tribes which feparated at the greateft diftance, and in the fmalleft numbers, from 
the more improved focieties of men, it was altogether obliterated. 

Ín this fituation a particular people were (elected by God himfelf, to be the de- 
pofitaries of his law and worfhip; but the reft of mankind were left to form hypo- 
thefes upon thefe fubjects, which were more or lefs perfect according to an infinity 
of circumítances, which cannot properly be reduced under any general heads. 

The moft common religion of antiquity, that which prevailed the longeft, and 
extended the wideft, was PotyTuHeism, or the doctrine of a plurality of Gods. 
The rage of fyftem, the ambition of reducing all the phenomena of the moral 
world to a few general principles, has occafioned many imperfect accounts, both of 
the origin and nature of this fpecies of worfhip. For without entering into a mi- 
nute detail, it is impoflible to give an adequate idea of the fubject; and what is 
faid upon it in general, muft always be liable to many exceptions. 

One thing, however, may be obferved, that the polytheifm of the ancients feems 
neither to have been the fruit of philofophical fpeculations, nor of disfigured tra- 
ditions, concerning the nature of the divinity. It feems to have arifen during the 
rudeft ages of fociety, while the rational powers were feeble, and while mankind 
were under the tyranny of imagination and paffion. It was built therefore folely 
upon fentiment; as each tribe of men had their heroes, fo likewife they had their 
gods. Thofe heroes who led them forth to the combat, who prefided in their coun- 
cils, whofe image was engraved on their fancy, whofe exploits were imprinted on 
their memory, even after death enjoyed an exiftence in the imagination of their fol- 
lowers. The force of blood, of friendfhip, of affection, among rude nations, is 
what we cannot eafily conceive: but the power of imagination over the fenfes is 
what all men have in fome degree experienced. Combine thefe two caufes, and it 
will not appear ftrange that the image of departed heroes fhould have bcen feen 
by their companions, animating the battie, taking vengeance on their enemies, 
and performing, in a word, the fame functions which they performed when alive. 
An appearance fo unnatural would not excite terror among men unacquainted with 
evil fpirits, and who had not learned to fear any thing but their enemies. On the 
contrary, it confirmed their courage, flattercd their vanity, and the teftimony of 
thofe who had feen it, fupported by the extreme credulity and romantic caft of thofe 
who had not, gained an univerfal affent among all the members of their fociety. A 
fmall degree of reflection, however, would be fuficient to convince them, that, as 
their own heroes exifted after death, it might likewife be the cafe of thofe of their 
enemies. Two orders of gods, therefore, would be eítablifhed, the propitious and 
the hoftile; the gods who were to be loved, and thofe who were to be feared. But 
time, which wears off the impreffions of tradition, the frequent invafions by which 
the nations of antiquity were ravaged, defolated, or tranfplanted, made them lofe 
the names, and confound the characters of thofe two orders of divinities, and form 
various fyftems of religion, which, though warped by a thoufand particuiar cir- 
cumftances, gave no fmall indications of their firft texture and original materials. 
For in general the gods of the ancients gave abundant proof of human infirmity. 
They were fubjeét to all the paffions of men; they partook even of their partial 


affections, and in many inftances difcovered their preference of one race or nation to 
ati 
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all others. They did not eat and drink the fame fubftances with men ; but they lived 
on ne&ar and ambrofia; they had a particular plcafure in fmelling the {team of the 
facrifices, and they made love with a ferocity unknown in northern climates. “The 
rites by which they were worfhipped, naturally refulted from their character. The 
moft enlightened among the Greeks, entertained nearly the fame notions of gods 
and religion, with thofe that are to be met with in the poems of Hefiod and Ho- 
mer; and Anaxagoras, who flourifhed B. C. 430 years, was the firft, even in 
Greece, that publicly announced the exiftence of one Creator and Governor of the 
univerfe. 

It muft be obferved, however, that the religion of the ancients was not much 
conneéted, either with their private behaviour, or with their political arrangements. 
If we except a few fanatical focieties, whofe principles do not fall within our plan, 
the greater part of mankind were extremely tolerant in their principles. “They had 
their own gods who watched over them ; their neighbours, they imagined, alfo 
had theirs; and there was room enough in the univerfe for both to live together in 
good fellowfhip, without interfering or joftling with one another. 

The introduétion of Chriftianity, by inculcating the unity of God, by announ- 
cing the purity of his character, and by explaining the fervice he required of men, 
produced a total alteration in their religious fentiments and belief. But this is not 
the place for handling this fublime fubject. It is fufficient to obferve here, that a 
religion, which was founded on the unity of the Deity, which admitted of no aflo- 
ciation with falfe gods, muft either be altogether deftroyed, or become the prevail- 
ing belief of mankind. The latter was the cafe. Chriftianity made its way among 
the civilized part of mankind, by the fublimity of its doctrines and precepts ; it 
required not the aid of human power; it fuftained itfelf by the truth and wifdom 
by which it was charaéterifed. But in time it became corrupted by the introduc- 
tion of worldly maxims, of maxims very inconfiftent with the precepts of its divine 
author, and by the ambition of the clergy ; which at length occafioned the eleva- 
tion, and exorbitant claims of the bifhop of Rome. 

The management of whatever related to the church being naturally conferred 
on thofe who had eítablifhed it, firft occafioned the elevatiori and then the domina- 
tion of the clergy, and afterwards of the bifhop of Rome, over all the members of 
the Chriftian world. It is impoffible to defcribe, within our narrow limits, all the 
concomitant caufes, fome of which were extremely delicate, by which this fpecies 
of univeríal monarchy was eftablifhed. The bifhops of Rome by being removed 
from the control of the Roman emperors, then refiding in Conftantinople ; by bor- 
rowing with little variation, the religious ceremonies and rites eftablifhed among 
the heathen world, and otherwile working on the credulous minds of Barbarians, 
by whom that empire began to be difmembered ; and by availing themfelves of 
every circumftance which Fortune threw in their way, flowly erected the fabric of 
their antichriftian power, at firft an object of veneration, and afterwards of terror, 
to all temporal princes. ‘The caufes of its happy diffolution are more palpable, 
and operated with greater activity. “The moft efficacious was the rapid improve- 
ment of arts, government, and commerce, which, after many ages of barbarity, 
made its way into Europe. The fcandalous lives of thofe who called themfelves the 
s< minifters of Jefus Chrift, their ignorance and tyranny, the defire natural to fo- 
vereigns of delivering themfelves from a foreign yoke, the opportunity of applying 
to national objects, the immenfe wealth which, had been diverted to the fervice of 
the church in every kingdom of Europe, conípired with the ardour of the firít re- 
formers, and haftened the progreís of the reformation. The unreafonablenefs of 
the claims of the church of Rome was demonftrated ; many of their doctrines were 
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proved to be equally unfcriptural and irrational; and fome of their abfurd mum- 
meries and fuperftitions were expofed both by argument and ridicule. The fervices 
of the reformers in this refpect give them a juít claim to our veneration; but in- 
volved as they had themfelves been in the darknefs of fuperftition, it was not to 
be expeéted that they fhould be able wholly to free themfelves from errors ; they ftill 
retained an attachment to fome abfurd doétrines, and preferved too much of the 
intolerant fpirit of the church from which they had feparated themfelves. With all 
their defects, they are entitled to our admiration and efteem ; and the Reformation 
began by Luther in Germany in the year 1517, and which took place in England 
A.D. 31 å 34, was an event highly favourable to the civil, as well as to the religious 
rights of mankind. 


We fhall now proceed to the main part of our work, beginning with EuaoPzE. 

















E U R O p E. 


D UROPE, though the leaft extenfive quarter of the globe, containing only 





about 4,456,065 íquare miles, whereas the habitable parts of the World in 
the other quarters, are eftimated at 36,666,806 {quare miles, is in many re- 
fpects that which moft deferves our attention. There the human mind has made 
the greateft progreís towards its improvement ; and there the arts, whether of utility 
or ornament, the fciences, both military and civil, have been carried to the greateft 
perfection. If we except the earlieft ages of the world, it is in Europe that we find 
the greateft variety of charaéter, government, and manners, and from whence we 
draw the greateft number of facts and memorials, either for our entertainment or 
inftruétion. 

Geography difcovers to us two circumftances with regard to Europe, which per- 
haps have had a confiderable tendency in giving it the fuperiority over the reft of 
the world. Firft, the happy temperature of its climate, no part of it lying within 
the torrid zone; and fecondly, the great variety of its furface. The effect of a 
moderate climate, both on plants and animals, is well known from experience. 
The immeníe number of mountains, rivers, feas, &c. which divide the different 
countries of Europe from one another, is likewife extremely commodious for its 
inhabitants. Thefe natural boundaries check the progrefs of conqueft or defpotifm, 
which has always been fo rapid in the extenfive plains of Africa and the Eait: the 
feas and rivers facilitate the intercourfe and commerce between different nations ; 
and even the barren rocks and mountains are more favourable for exciting human 
induftry and invention, than the natural unfolicited luxuriancy of more fertile foils. 
There is no part of Europe fo diverfified in its furface, fo interrupted by natural 
boundaries or divifions, as Greece: and we have feen that it was there the hu- 
man mind began to know and to avail itfelf of its ftrength, and that many of the 
arts, fubfervient to utility or pleafure, were invented, or at leaft greatly improved. 
What Greece therefore is with regard to Europe, Europe itfelf is with regard to 
the reft of the globe. The analogy may even be carried farther, and it is worth 
while to attend to it. As ancient Greece (for we do not fpeak of Greece as it is at 
prefent, under the domination of Turks and unnatural tyranny of Barbarians) was 
diftinguifhed above all the reft of Europe for the equity of its laws, and the freedom 
of its political conftitution ; fo has Europe in general been remarkable for fmaller 
deviations, at leaft, from the laws of nature and equality, than have been admitted 
in other quarters of the world. Though moft a the European governments are 
monarchical, we may difcover, on due examination, that there are a thoufand little 
fprings, which check the force, and foften the rigour of monarchy in Europe, that 
do not exiit any where elfe. In proportion to the number and force of thefe checks, 
the monarchies of Europe, fuch as Ruffia, France, Spain, and Denmark, differ 
from one another.  Befides monarchies, in which one man bears the chief fway, 
there are in Europe, ariffoceracies or governments of the nobles, and democracies or 
governments of the people. Venice is an example of the former; Holland, and 
fome ftates of Italy and Switzerland, afford examples of the latter. There are, 
likewife, mixed governments, which cannot be affigned to any one clais. Great 
Britain, which partakes of all the three, is the moft fingular inftance of this kind 
we are acquainted with. ‘The other mixed governments in Europe are compofed 
only of two of the fimple forms, fuch as Poland, feveral ftates of Italy, &c. all 
which fhall be explained at length in their proper places. 
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The Chriftian. religion is eftablfbed throughout every: part of Europe, except 


Turkey; but, from the various capacities of the human mind, and the different 
lights in which fpeculative opinions, are apt to appear, when viewed by perfons of 
different educations and paflions, that religion is divided into a number of different 
feéts, but which may be comprehended under three general denominations; rift, 
The Greek church; 2d, Popery ; and, 3d, Proteftantifm.: which laft is again di- 
vided into Lutheraniím and Calvinifm, fo called from Luther and Calvin, the two 
diftinguifhed. reformers of the 161h century. E | 

The languages of Europe are derived. from the fix following: the Greek,, La- 
tin, Teutonic or old German, the Celtic, Sclavonic, and Gothic. 





GRAND Divistons or EUROPE. 


“AHIS grand divifion of the earth is fituated between the 10th degree weft,, 

i and the 65th degree eaft longitude from London; and between the 36th and 
72d degree of north latitude. It is bounded on the north, by the Frozen Ocean ;, 
on the eaít, by Afia; on the fouth,. by the. Mediterranean Sea, which divides it 
from Africa; and on the weft, by the Arlantic Ocean, which feparates. it from, 
America: being 3000 miles long from Cape St. Vincent in the w to the mouth 
of the river Oby in the north eaft; and 2500 broad from north. to fouth, from: 
the north Cape in Norway to Cape Cayha or Metapar in the Morea, the moft 
fguthern promontory in Europe. It contains the following kingdoms and ftates. 


Kingdoms. |Length. [Breadth.[Chief City, [Ditt-& Bearing) Diff. of Time] Religions, 


Å me a 









| H. M. : E 
as 380 300 [London * ^» Calvinifts, Luth.&c. 
q 8 300 150 [Edinburgh o 12 aft. ¡Calviniíts, &c. 
£3 Fy 285 160 [Dublin o 26 aft. {Calvinifts and Pap. 










o 24 bef. |Lutherans 
240 180 gen} : o 50 bef. |Lutherans 
doo f goo 1 Io bef. |Lutherans 
























































1500 |- 1100 2 4 bef. reek Church 
. 700 -680o 1 24 bef. — "ap. Luth. and Calv.| 
K.Pr.Dom.| 609 [ 350 [Berlin O. 59 bef. Luth. and Calv. 
Germany 600 _ " S00 Vienna I ç bef. |Pap.Luth.and Caly. 
Bohemia | 300 J| 250. Prague I 4 bef. apiíts 
Ss Holland ISO MEC Amfterdam 180 E. o 18 bef. | Calvinifts 
€ s ‘Flanders | ” anc. | zio 1i£o S. E. | o 16 bef. Papifts 
a France ^ 600 zoo S. E. | o 9.bef. Papiíts. 
Spain 700 800 S, o 17 aft. —|rapiíts 
Portugal | 300 850 S.W. | o 38 aft. Papiíls 
Switzerland |, 260 | 100 Bern, C Coire| 420 S.E. | o 28 bef, |Calvin. and Papits. 
z t Cs 
Several 7? Piedmont, Montferrat, Milan, Parma, Modena, Mantua, Venice, Genoa, Tu cany,&c. 
$ {mall ftates § Turin, Cafal, Milan, Parma, Modena, Mantua, Venice, Genoa, Florence. 
:Y [Popedom 240. 120 |Kome 820 S. E. 
Naples — |: 280 |, 120 [Naples 870 S. E. 
Hungary. 329: |; 200 |Buda | 780 S.E. 
.H . e Danubian, 41: : .4 Conitan- 
gg Provinces. $ ; "es ¡E pa 1320 S. E. : 58 bef. Mahometans, and 
5 5 Lit.Tartary*|| 380 240 |Precop. isco E. 2 24 bef. Greek Church. 
pH L [Greece ` 400 | 240 jAthene 1360 S. E. 1 37 bef. 








* This includes the Crim Tastary, now ceded to Ruffia, for tbe particulars of which, fee Russia. 
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Exclufive of the Britifh ifles, before mentioned, Europe contains the 
following principal iflands : 






























Iflands. Chief ‘Towns. Subject to 
In — Northern $ Iceland ——— -— —— | | Skalholt Denmark. 
— Zealand, Funen, Alfen, Falíter, Lan 
ealand, n, b , - 
land, Laland, Femeren, Mona, Bora. | M ms Denmark. 
Baltic Sea pom; 
' i Gothland, Aland, Rugen, — — — — Sweden. 
Olel, Dagho, ——— — | — — Rufa. 
Ufedom, Wollin, ———— — — -— Pruffia. 
Ivica, ——— —— = Ivica, Spain. 
Majorca, : —— — — | Majorca, Ditto. 
Mediterranean Minorca, —— —— — | Port Mahon, | Ditto *. 
Sea. Corfica, —— —— — |Baítia, France. 
Sardinia, — —— — | Cagliari, King of Sardinia. 
Sicily, =- — | Palermo, King of Two Sicilies. 
Adriatic, or Lufiena, Corfu, Cephalonia, Zant, mH "S ioa: 
Gulf of Venice. Leucadia, | 
Candia, Rhodes, Negropont, Lemnos, 
Archipelago, Tenedos, Scyros, Mytelene, Scio, 
and Levant Samos, Patmos, Paros, Cerigo, San- — — Turkey. 
Seas. torin, &c. being part of ancient and 
modern Greccc. ——— 
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Shall, according to my plan, begin this account of his Danifh Majefty's domi- 
I nions with the moft northerly fituations, and divide them into four parts: ift, 
Faft and Weft Greenland, Iceland, and the iflands in the Atlantic Ocean; 2d, 
Norway; 3d, Denmark Proper; and 4th, his German territories. 





The dimenfions of thefe countries may be feen in the following table. 














os 
e 
Denmark. e i o3 3 Chief Cities. 
B. S 
North Jutland, Iss 8 y burg. 
5 nmark | South falan, ds 3 Slefwick 
"upeta or Slefwick, 79 3 i 
o | mo 
= E (Zealand, 60 60 |CoPENHAGEN, : x D d 
ED | Funen, 38 32 ¡Odenfee. 
e.z | Falíter and Nikoping. 
= E 4 Langland, =f a= Naxkaw. 
= o | Femeren, 13 8 ¡Borge. | 
33 | Alfen, 15 6 |Sonderborge. 
; as | Mona, 14 5 jStege. 
€ L Bornholm, 20 T2 Rolicomby: 
In the North Seas, Iceland Ifland, 435 185  |Skalholt. 
Norway, 750 170 (Bergen. 
Danifh Lapland, 285 172 |Wardhuys. 
Weitphalia, Oldenburg, 62 32 |Oldenburg. 
Lower Saxony, Stormar, 52 32 |Gluckitadt. 


Danifh Holflein. 
Total 163,041 





* Minorca was taken from Spain by General fieged and taken by the Spamiards, February 15, 
Stanhope 1708, and confirmed to Great Britain 1782, and confirmed to them by the definitive 
by the Treaty of Utrecht 1713, but was be- ‘Treaty of Peace, figned at Paris, Sept. 3, 7T 
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The reader ma rceive, that in the preceding table no calculation is made of 
the dimenfions of Eaft and Weft Greenland ; becaufe in fact, they are not yet 
known, or known very imperfectly : we fhall proceed to give the lateft accounts of 
them, and from the beft authorities that have come to our hands. 





EAST anp WEST GREENLAND, ICELAND, an tHe ISLANDS 
IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


BAST GREENLAND 


HE moft northerly part of his Danifh majefty’s dominions ; or, as others call 

it, New Greenland, andthe country of Spitzbergen, lies between 10 and 11 
deg. E. long. and 76 and 80 deg. N. lat. “Fhough it is now claimed by Denmark, 
it certainly was difcovered by Sir Hugh Willoughby in 1553; and is fuppofed to 
be a continuation of Old Greenland. It obtained the name of Spitzbergen from 
the height and raggednefs of its rocks. Few animals or vegetables are to be found 
here, and the fifh and fowl are faid to forfake the coaft in winter. The Ruffians of 
Archangel have formed within the laft 30 years, fettlements for hunting in feveral 
places of the ifland of Spitzbergen. “The Aurora Borealis and the northern lights 
reflected from the fnow, enable them to purfue the chace during the long winter’s 
night that reigns in thofe gloomy regions, and they take a great number of fea-lions 
which ferve them for food. ‘There is a whale-fifhery, chiefly profecuted by the 
Dutch and fome Britifh veffels, on its coaft. It likewife contains two harbours ; 
one called South Haven, and the other Maurice Bay; but the inland parts are un- 
inhabited. . 


WEST GREENLAND 


| IES between the meridian of London, and 5o deg. W. long. and betwecn 60 
and 76 deg. N. lat. 

INHABITANTS.] By the lateft accounts from the miffionaries employed for the 
- converfion of the Greenlanders, their whole number does not amount to above 957 
ftated inhabitants: Mr. Crantz, however, thinks that the roving íouthlanders of 
Greenland may amount to about 7000. There is a great refemblance between the 
afpeét, manners, and dreís of thofe natives, and the Efquimaux Americans, from 
whom they naturally differ but little, even after all the pains which the Danifh and 
German miffionaries have taken to convert and civilize them. They are low of 
ftature, few exceeding five feet in height, and the generality are notíotall. The 
hair of their heads is long, ftraight, and of a black colour; but they have feldom 
any beards, becaufe it is their conftant practice to root them out. They have high 
breafts and broad fhoulders, efpecially the women who are obliged to carry great 
burdens from their younger years. They are very light and nimble of foot, and can 
alfo ufe their hands with much {kill and dexterity. They are not very lively in 
their tempers, but they are good humoured, friendly, and unconcerned about 
futurity. Their moft agreeable food is the flefh of rein-deer; but that is now 
fcarce among them, and their beft provifions are fifh, feals, and fea-fowl. “Their 
drink is ciear water, which ftands in the houfe in a great copper vefiel, or in a 
wooden tub, which is very neatly made by them, ornamented with fifh-bones 
and rings, and provided with a pewter ladle or dipping difh. “The men make their 
hunting and fifhing implements, and prepare the wood-work of their boats ; and 


the woinen cover them with fkins. The men hunt and fifh, but when they er 
towe 
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towcd their booty to land, they trouble themfelves no farther about it; nay, it 
would be accounted beneath their dignity only to draw the feal up upon'the fhore. 
The women are the butchers and cooks, and alfo the curriers to drefs the pelts, 
and make clothes, fhoes, and boots, out of them; fo that they are likewile both 
fhoemakers and taylors. “The women alfo build and repair the houfes and tents, 
lo far as relates to the mafonry, the men doing only the carpenters work. They 
live in huts during their winter, which is incredibly fevere ; but Mr. Crantz, who 
has given us the lateft and belt accounts of this country, fays, that in their longeft 
fumimer days it is fo hot that the inhabitants are obliged to throw off their fummer 
garments. “They have no trade, though they have a moft improveable fifhery upon 
their coaíts; but they employ all the year either in fifhing or hunting, in which they 
are very dexterous, particularly in catching and killing feals. 

Cuniosrrres.] The taking of whales in the feas of Greenland, among the fields 
of ice that have been increafing for ages, is one of the greateft curiofities in nature. 
Thefe fields, or pieces of ice, are frequently more than a mile in length, and up- 
wards of 100 feet in thicknefs ; and when they are put in motion by a ftorm, no- 
thing can be more terrible; the Dutch had 1 3 fhips crufhed to pieces by them in one 
feafon. 

There are feveral kinds of whales in Greenland ; fome white, and others black. 
The black fort, the grand bay whale, is in moft efteem, on account of his bulk, 
and the great quantity of fat or blubber he affords, which turns tooil. His tongue 
is about 18 feet long, inclofed in long pieces of what we call whalebone, which are 
covered with a kind of hair like horfe-hair ; and on each fide of his to- gue are 2 5° 
pieces of this whalebone. As to the bones of his body they are as hard as an ox’s 
bones, and of no ufe. There are no teeth in his mouth; and he is ufually between 
60 and 80 feet long; very thick about the head, but grows lefs from thence to the 
tail. 

When the feamen fee a whale fpout, the word is immediately given, fall, fall, 
when every one haftens from the fhip to his boat; fix or eight men being appointed 
to a boat, and four or five boats ufually belong to one fhip. 

When they come near the whale, the harpooner ftrikes him with his harpoon (a 
barbed dart), and the monfter, finding himfelf wounded, runs fwiftly down into the 
deep, and would carry the boat along with him if they did not give him line faft 
enough ; and to prevent the wood of the boat taking fire by the violent rubbing of 
the rope on the fide of it, one wets it conftantly with a mop. After the whale has 
run fome hundred fathoms deep, he is forced to come up for air, when he makes fuch 
a terrible noife with his fpouting, that fome have compared it to the firing of 
cannon. As foon as he appears on the furface of the water, fome of the harpooners 
fix another harpoon in him, whereupon he plunges again into the deep; and when 
he comes up a fecond time, they pierce him with fpears in the vital parts till he 
fpouts out ftreams of blood inítead of water, beating the waves with his tail and 
fins till the fea is all in a foam, the boats continuing to follow him fome leagues, 
till he has loft his ftrength ; and when he is dying he turns himfelf upon his back, 
and is drawn on fhore, or to the fhip if they be at adiftance from the land. There 
they cut him in pieces, and by boiling the blubber extract the oil, if they have con- 
veniencies on fhore; otherwife they barrel up the pieces, and bring thern home ; 
but nothing can fmell ftronger than thefe fhips do. Every fifh is computed to yield 
between 60 and 100 barrels of oil, of the value of 3l. or 4l. a barrel. T hough 
the Danes claim the country of Eaft and Weft Greenland, where thefe whales are 
taken, the Dutch have in a manner monopolized this fifherv. Of late the Eneliíh 
have alío been very fucceísful in it. | 
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1 Q E L A N D 


HIS ifland, which receives its name from the great maffes of ice that are feen 

near it, lies between 65 and 67 deg. N. lat. and between 11 and 27 deg. 
W. long. It extends four hundred miles in length, and an hundred and fixty in 
breadth, containing about 46000 fquare miles. In April, 1783, the inhabitants 
of Iceland obferved.fomething rifen and flaming in the fea, to the fouth of Grin- 
bourg, at eight miles diftant from the rocks des Oifeaux, which afterwards was 
found to be a new Ifland. The fact is authentic, but its dimenfions and fituation 
are not well afcertained. The information brought by the laft fhip from thence, 
was, that the Ifland was ftill increafing, and that great quantities of fire iffued from 
two of its eminences. 

POPULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, AND CusToMs.] It appears that a 
Norwegian colony, among which there were many Swedes, fettled in Iceland in 
the ninth century. They found there inhabitants who were Chriftians, and whom 
they called Papas. It is faid, that the Norwegians alío found among them Irifh 
books, bells, and crofiers : and itis conjectured, that the people who were there, 
when the Norwegians arrived in the ifland, originally came from England and Ireland. 
The inhabitants long retained their freedom ; but they were at laft obliged to fub- 
mit to the kings of Norway, and afterwards became fubjeét, together with Nor- 
way, to the kings of Denmark. They were at firft governed by an admiral, who 
was fent there every year to make the neceflary regulations: but that mode has 
now been changed for many years, and a governor appointed, who is ftyled 577/7- 
famtmann, and who conftantly refides in the country. | 

The number of the inhabitants of Iceland is computed at about 60,000, which is 
by no means adequate to the extent of the country. It has been much more po- 
pulous in former times, but great numbers have been deftroyed by contagious dif- 
eafes. The plague carried off many thoufands from 1402 to 1404. Many parts 
of Iceland have alfo been depopulated by famine: for though the Icelanders cannot 
in general be faid to be in want of neceflary food, yet the country has íeveral times 
been vifited by great famines. ‘Thefe have been chiefly occafioned by the Green- 
land floating ice; which, when it comes in great quantities, prevents the graís 
from growing, and puts an entire ftop to their fifhing. The fmall-pox has like- 
wife been very fatal here; for in the year 1707 and 1708 that difeafe deftroyed 
16,000 perfons. 

The Icelanders in general are middle-fized, and well-made, though not very 
ftrong. They are an honeít, well intentioned people, moderately induftrious, and 
very faithful and obliging. Theft is feldom heard of among them. They are 
much inclined to hofpitality, and exercife it as far as their poverty will permit. 
Their chief employment is attending to fifhing, and the care of their cattle. On 
the coafts, the men employ their time in fifhing both winter and fummer; and the 
women prepare the fifh, and few and fpin. The men alfo prepare leather, work at 
feveral mechanic trades, and fome few work in gold and filver. “They likewiíe 
manufacture a coaríe kind of cloth, which they call Wadmal. ‘They have an un- 
commonly ftrong attachment to their native country, and think themfelves no 
where elfe fo happy. An Icelander, therefore, feldom fettles in Copenhagen, 
though the moft advantageous conditions fhould be offered him. ‘Their difpofi- 
tions are ferious, and they are much inclined to religion. They never país a river, 
or any other dangerous place, without previoufly taking off their hats, and im- 
ploring the divine protection: and they are always thankful for their prefervation, 
when they have paffed the danger. When they meet together, their chief paftime 
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confifts in reading their hiftory. ‘The mafter of the houfe begins, and the reft 
continue in their turns when he is tired. They are famous for playing at chefs ; 
and one of their paftimes confifts in reciting verfes. Sometimes a man and woman 
take one another by the hand, and by turns fing ftanzas, which are a kind of dia- 
logue, and in which the company occafionally join in chorus. The dreís of the 
Icelanders is not elegant or ornamental, but it is neat, cleanly, and fuited to the 
climate. On their fingers the women wear feveral gold, filver, or brafs rings. 
The poorer women dreís in the coarfe cloth, called wadmal, and always wear black: 
thofe who are in better circumftances wear broad cloth, with filver ornaments, gilt. 
The houfes of the Icelanders are generally bad: in fome places they are built of 
drift wood, and in others they are raifed of lava, with mofs ftuffed between the 
lava. Their roofs are covered with fods laid over rafters, or fometimes over ribs 
of whales, which are both more durable and more expenfive than wood. ‘They 
have not even a chimney in their kitchens, but only lay their fuel on the earth, 
between three ftones; and the {moke iffues from a fquare hole in the roof. ‘Their 
food principally confifts of dried fifh, four butter, which they confider as a great 
dainty, milk mixed with water and whey, and a little meat. Bread 1s fo fcarce 
among them, that there is hardly any peafant who eats it above three or four months 
in the year. 

Rezicion.] The only religion tolerated in Iceland is the Lutheran. ‘The 
churches on the eaít, fouth, and weft quarters of the ifland, are under the jurif- 
diction of the bifhop of Skalholt, (the capital of the ifland) and thofe of the north 
quarter are lubjeét to the bifhop of Hoolum. The ifland is divided into 189 
parifhes, of which 127 belong to the fee of Skalholt, and 62 to that of Hoolum. 
All the minifters are natives of Iceland, and receive a yearly falary of four or five 
hundred r:x-dollars from the king, exclufive of what they have from their con- 
gregations. 

LaNcGvAGE.] ‘The language in Iceland is the fame as that formerly fpoken in 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, and has been preferved fo pure, that any Ice- 
lander underftands their moft ancient traditional hiftories. 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.| Itis faid that poetry formerly flourifhed very 
much. in Iceland; and we are informed that Egil Skallagrimfon, Kormak Ogmund- 
fon, Glum Geirfon, and Thorlief Jarlaa were celebrated as great poets. But the - 
art of writing was not much in ufe till after the year 1000; though the Runic cha- 
raéters were known in that country before that period, and moft probably brought 
thither from Norway. After the reception of the Chriftian religion, the Latin 
characters were immediately adopted, as the Runic alphabet which only confifts 
of fixteen letters, was found infufficient. The firft Icelandic bifhop, Ifleif, founded 
a íchool at Skalholt; and foon after they founded four other fchools, in which the 
youth were inftruéted in the Latin tongue, divinity, and fome parts of theoretic 
philofophy. And from the introduction of the Chriftian religion here till the year 
1264, wnen Iceland became fubject to Norway, it was one of the few countries in 
Europe, and the only one in the North, wherein the fciences were cultivated and 
held in efteem. 

But this period of time feems to have produced more learned men in Iceland, 
than any other period fince. It appears from their ancient chronicles, that they 
had confiderable knowledge in morality, philofophy, natural hiftory, and aftro- 
nomy. Mott of their works were written in the 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th cen- 
turies; and fome of them have been printed. Mr. Banks, now Sir Jofeph Banks, 
prefented one hundred and fixty-two Icelandic. manufcripts to the Britifh Mufeum. 
That gentleman vifited Iceland in 1772, accompanied by Dr. Solander, Dr. Van 
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Troil, and Dr. Lind. Dr. Van Troil, who publifhed an account of their voyage, 
obferves, that he found more knowledge among the lower clafs in Iccland, than is 
to be met with in moft other places; that many of them could repeat the works of 
fome of. their poets by heart; and that a peafant was feldom to be found, who, 
befides being well inftruéted in the principles of religion, was not alfo acquainted 
with the hiftory of his own country; which proceeds from the frequent reading of 
their traditional hiftories, that being one of their principal amufements. 

John Arefon, bifhop of Hoolum, employed John Matthieffon, a native of 
Sweden, in eftablifhing a printing-prefs in Iceland, about the year 1530; and the 
firft book printed by him there was the Breviarium Nidarofienfe. He alfo printed 
an ecclefiaftical manual, Luther”s catechifin, and other books of that kind. The 
Icelandic code of laws appeared in 1578, and the Icelandic Bible in 1584. A new 
privileged printing-office has lately been eftablifhed at Hrappiey in this ifland, and 
at which feveral valuable books have been printed. 

MOUNTAINS, VOLCANOES, AND NATURAL CURIOSITIES.] "Though this ifland is 
fituated fo far to the north, earthquakes and volcanoes are more known than in 
many countries in much warmer climates. The former have feveral times laid the 
country almoft defolate, particularly in the years 1734, 1752, and 1755, when 
fiery eruptions broke out of the earth, and produced very fatal confequences. 
Many of the fnowy mountains have alfo gradually become volcanoes. Of thefe 
burning mountains Heckla is the belt known, cípecially to foreigners. ‘This 
mountain is fituated in the fouthern part of the iland, about four miles from the 
fea-coaft, and is divided into three points at the top, the higheft of which 1s that 
in the middle; and which is computed to be above 5000 feet higher than the fea. 
This mountain has frequently fent forth fames, and a torrent of burning matter. 
Its eruptions were particularly dreadful in 1693, when they occafioned terrible de- 
vaftations, the afhes being thrown all round the ifland to the diftance of 180 Eng- 
lifh miles. The laft eruption of mount Heckla happened in 1766. It began on 
the sth of April, and continued to the 7th of September following. Flames pro- 
ceeded alío from it in December 1771, and in September 1772; but no eruptions 
of lava. 

But amonett all the curiofities in Iceland, nothing is more worthy of attention than 
the hot fpouting water-fprings with which this ifland abounds. The hot fprings at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Carlfbad, Bath, and Switzerland, and feveral others found in Italy, 
are confidered as very remarkable : but, excepting in the laft mentioned country, the 
water no where becomes fo hot as to boil; nor is it any where known to be thrown fo 
high, as the hot fpouting water-fprings in Iceland. All thofe water-works that have 
been contrived with fo much art, and at fo enormous an expence, cannot by any means 
be compared with thefe. The water-works at St. Cloud, which are thought the 
greateft among all the French water-works, caft up a thin column eighty feet into 
the air: while fome fprings in Iceland fpout columns of water, of feveral feet in 
thicknefs, to the height of many fathoms; and, as many affirm, of feveral hundred 
feet. Thefe fprings are of uneqypal degrees of heat. From fome, the water flows 
gently as fiom other fprings, and it is then called a bath: from others, it fpouts 
boiling water with a great noife, and it is then called akettle. Though the degree 
of heat is unequal, yet Dr. Van Troil fays, thathe does not remember ever to 
have obferved it under 188 of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. At Geyfer, Roeynum, 
and Laugarvatn, he found it at 212; and in the laft place, in the ground, ata 
little hot current of water, 213 degrees. It is very common for fome of the 
fpouting-fprings to ceafe, and others to rife up in their ftead. Frequent earth- 
quakes, and fubterranean noifes, heard at the time, caufe great terror to the people 
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who live in the neighbourhood. In feveral of thefe hot fprings, the inhabitants 
who live near them, boil their victuals, only by hanging a pot into which the ficfh 
is put in cold water, in the water of the fpring. They alfo bathe in the rivulets 
that run from them, which, by degrees, become luke-warm, or are cooled by their 
being mixed with rivulets of cold water. The cows that drink of thefe fprings are 
faid to yield an extraordinary quantity of milk; and it is likewife efteemed very 
wholefome when drank by the human fpecies. 

The largeft of all the fpouting-fprings in Iceland is called Geyfer. It is about 
two days journey from Heckla, and not far from Skalholt. In approaching to- 
wards it, a loud roaring noii is heard, like the rufhing of a torrent, precipitating 
itielf from ftupendous rocks. “The water here fpouts teveral times a day, but al- 
ways by ftarts, and after certain intervals. Some travellers have affirmed, that it 
fpouts to the height of fixty fathoms. The water is thrown up much higher at 
{ome times than at others: when Dr. Van 'froil was there, the utmoft height to 
which it mounted was computed to be g2 feet. 

Bafaltine pillars are likewife very coimmon in Iceland, which are fuppofed to 
have been produced by fubterraneous fires. The lower fort of people imagine thefe 
pillars to have been piled upon one another by giants, who made ufe of fupernatural 
force to effect it. They have generally from three to feven fides, and are from 
four to fix feet in thicknefs, and from twelve to fixteen yards in length, without 
any horizontal divifions. In fome places, they are only feen here and there among 
the lava in the mountains: but, in fome other places, they extend two or three 
miles in length without interruption. 

‘There are immenfe maffes of ice, by which every year great damage is done to 
this country, and which affect the conte of it; they arrive commonly with a 
N.W. or N. N. W. wind from Greenland. The field-ice is of two or three fa- 
thoms thicknefs, is feparated by the winds, and lefs dreaded than the rock or 
mountain-ice, which is often feen fifty and more feet above water, and is at leaít 
nine times the fame depth below water. Thefe prodigious malles of ice are fre- 
quently left in fhoal water, fixed, as it were, to the ground, and in that flate re- 
main many months, nay, it is faid, even years, undiflolved, chilling all the am- 
bient part of the atmofphere for many miles round. When many fuch lofty and 
bulky maffes of ice are floating together, the wood that is often drifted along 
between them is fo much chafed, and preffed with fuch violence together, that it 
takes fire: which circumítance has occafioned fabulous accounts of the ice being in 
flames. ‘The ice caufed fo violent a cold in 1753 and 1754, that horfes and fheep 
dropped down dead on account of it, as well as for want of food: horfes were ob- 
ferved to feed upon dead cattle, and the fheep to eat of each other's wool. A 
number of bears arrive yearly with the ice, which commit great ravages, particu- 
larly among the fheep. The Icelanders attempt to deftroy thefe intruders as foon 
as they get fight of them; and fometimes they affemble together, and drive them 
back to the ice, with which they often float off again. For want of fire-arms, they 
are obliged to make ufe of fpears on thefe occafions. The government encourages 
the natives to deftroy thefe animals, by paying a premium of ten dollars for every 
bear that 1s killed. Their fkins are alfo purchafed for the king, and are not allowed 
to be fold-to any other perfon. 

It is extraordinary that no wood grows fuccefsfully in Iceland; nay, there are 
very few trees to be found on the whole ifland, though there are certain proofs that 
wood formerly grew there in great abundance. Nor can corn be cultivated here to 
any advantage; though cabbages, paríley, turnips, and peas, may be met with in 
five or fix gardens, which are faid to be all that are in the whole ifland. 
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TRApr.] The commerce of this ifland is monopolized by a Danith company. 
The foil upon the fea-coafts is tolerably good for pafture; and though there is not 
any confiderable town in the whole ifland, the Icelanders have feveral frequented 
ports. Their exports confift of dried fifh, falted mutton and lamb, beef, butter, 
tallow, train-oil, coarfe woollen-cloth, ftockings, gloves, raw wool, fheep-fkins, 
lamb-fkins, fox-furs of various colours, cider-down, and feathers. Their imports 
confift of timber, fifhing-lines and hooks, tobacco, bread, horfe-fhoes, brandy, 
wine, falt, linen, and a little Milk; exclufive of tome neceffaries and fuperfluities 
for the more wealthy. 

STRENGTH AND REVENUE.] ‘As Iceland affords no bait for avarice or ambition, 
the inhabitants depend entirely upon his Danifh majefty's protection; and the re- 
venue he draws from the country amounts to about 30,000 crowns a year. 


THE FARO or FERRO 15 AN JD 3, 


SO called from their lying in a clufter, and the inhabitants ferrying from one 

ifland to another. ‘They are about 24 in number, and lie between 61 and 63 
deg. W. long. from London. The fpace of this clufter extends about 60 miles in 
length, and 40 in breadth, 300 miles to the weftward of Norway; having Shetland 
and the Orkneys on the fouth-eaft, and Greenland and Iceland upon the north and 
north-weft. The trade and income of the inhabitants, who may be about 3000 or 
4000, add little or nothing to the revenues of Denmark. 


N ORW A X. 


NAME, grada HE natural fignification of Norway is, the Wor- 
AND EXTENT. thern-way. It is bounded on the fouth by the en- 
trance into the Baltic, called the Scaggerac, or Categate; on the weft and north, by 
the northern ocean; and on the eaft it is divided from Sweden by a long ridge of 
mountains, called at different parts by different names; as Fillefield, Dofrefield, 
Rundfield, and Dourfield. The reader may confult the table of dimenfions in Den- 
mark for its extent; but it is a country fo little known to the reft of Europe, that it 
is difficult to fix its dimenfions with precifion. 

CuLimaTE.] The climate of Norway varies according to its extent, and its pofi- 
tion towards the fea. At Bergen the winter is moderate, and the fea is practi- 
cable. The eaftern parts of Norway are commonly covered with fnow; and the 
cold generally fets in about the middle of Oétober, with intenfe feverity, to the 
middle of April; the waters being all that while frozen to a confiderable thicknefs. 
In 1719, 7000 Swedes, who were on their march to attack Drontheun, perifhed in 
the fnow, on the mountains which feparate Sweden from Norway; and their bodies 
were found in different poftures. But even froft and {now have their conveniences, 
as they facilitate the conveyance of goods by land. As to the more notherly parts 
of this country, called Finmark, the cold is fo intenfe, that thcy are but little 
known. At Bergen, the longeft day confifts of about 19 hours, and the fhorteft of 
about fix. In fummer, the inhabitants can read and write at midnight by the light 
of the fky ; and in the moft northerly parts, about midfummer, the fun is continually 
in view. In thofe parts, however, in the middle of winter, there is only a faint 
glimmering of light at noon for about an hour and a half; owing to the reflection 
of the fun's rays on the mountains. Nature, notwithftanding, has been fo kind to 
the Norwegians, that in the midít of their darknefs, the fky is fo ferenc, and the 
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moon and the aurora borealis fo bright, that they can carry on their fifhery, and 
work at their feveral trades in open air. ! ] | 

'The air is fo pure in fome of tbe inland parts, that it has been faid the inhabitants 
live fo long as to be tired of life, and caufe themíelves to be tranfported to a lefs fa- 
lubrious air. Sudden thaws, and ínow-falls, have however, fometimes dreadful ef- 
fcéts, and deftroy whole villages. 

MountTAIins.| Norway is reckoned one of the moft mountainous countries in 
the world; for it contains a chain of unequal mountains running from fouth to 
north: to país that of Hardanger, a man muft travel about feventy Englifh miles ; 
and to país others, upwards of fifty. Dofrefield is counted the bigheft mountain, 
perhaps in Europe. ‘The rivers and cataracts which interíect thofe dreadful preci- 
pices, and that are paffable only by flight tottering wooden bridges, render travel- 
ling in this country very terrible and dangerous; though the government is at the 
expence of providing, at different ftages, houfes accommodated with fire, licht, and 
kitchen furniture. Detached from this waft chain, other immenfe mountains pre- 
fent themfelves all over Norway; fome of them with refervoirs of water on the top; 
and the whole forming a moft furprifing landícape. ‘The activity of the natives, in 
recovering their fheep and goats, when penned up, through a falfe ftep, in one of 
thofe rocks, is wonderful. “The owner directs himfelf to be lowered down from the 
top of the mountain, fitting on a crofs ftick, tied to the end of a long rope; and 
when he arrives at the place where the creature ftands, he faftens it to the fame cord, 
and it is drawn up with himfelf. The caverns that are to be met with in thefe 
mountains, are more wonderful than thofe, perhaps, in any other part of the world, 
though lefs liable to obfervation. One of them, called Dolfteen, was, in. 1750, 
vifited by two clergymen; who reported, that they proceeded in it till they heard 
the fea dafhing over their heads; that the paffage was as wide and high as an ordi- 
nary church, the fides perpendicular, and the roof vaulted: that they defcended a 
flight of natural ftairs; but when they arrived at another, they durft not venture 
to proceed, but returned; and that they confumed two candles going and re- 
turning. 

F oRESTS.] The chief wealth of Norway lies in its forefts, which furnifh foreign- 
ers with mafts, beams, planks, and boards: and {ferve befide for all domeftic ufes ; 
particularly the conftruction of houfes, bridges, fhips, and for charcoal to the foun- 
deries. The chief timber growing here are fir and pine, elm, aíh, yew, benreed 
(a very curious wood), birch, beech, oak, eel or alder, juniper, the afpin-tree, the 
comol or floe-tree, hafel, elder, and even ebony (under the mountains of Kolen), 
lime or linden tree, and willows. The fums which Norway receives for timber are 
very confiderable; but the induftry of the inhabitants is greatly afüíted by the 
courfe of their rivers, and the fituation of their lakes; which afford them not onl 
the conveniency already mentioned, of floating down their timber, but that of erect- | 
ing faw-mills, for dividing their large beams into planks and deals. A tenth of all 
fawed timber belongs to his Danifh majefty, and forms no inconfiderable part of 
his revenue. 

STONES, METALS, Norway contains quarries of excellent marble, as well as 

AND MINERALS. ANM other kinds of ftones; and the magnet is found in the 
iron mines. ‘The amianthus, or afbeftos, which being of an incombuftible nature, 
when its delicate fibres are woven into cloth is cleaned by burning, is likewife 
found here; as are cryftals, granates, amethyits, agate, thunder-ftones, and eagle- 
ftones. Gold found in Norway has been coined into ducats. His Danifh majefty 
is now working, to great advantage, a filver mine at Koningfbere; other filver 
mines have been found in different parts of the country; and one of the many filver 
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maffes that have been difcovered, weighing 560 y oa is to be feen at the Royal 
Mufeum at Copenhagen. ‘The lead, copper, and iron mines, are common in this 
country: one of the co per-mines at Roraas is thought to be the richeft in Europe. 
Norway likewifes produces quickfilver, fulphur, falt, and coal mines; vitriol, 
alum, and various kinds of loam; the different manufactures of which bring in a 
large revenue to the crown. | 

Rivers AND LAKES.] The rivers and frefh water lakes in this country are well 

ftocked with fifh, and navigable for veflels of confiderable burden. The moít ex- 
traordinary circumftance attending the lakes is, that fome of them contain floating 
iflands, formed by the cohelion of roots of trees and fhrubs; and though torn from 
the main land, bear herbage and trees. So late as the year 1702, the noble fa- 
mily-feat of Borge, near Fredericftadt, fuddenly funk, with all its towers and 
battlements, into an abyís a hundred fathom in depth; and its fite was inftantly 
filled with a piece of water, which formed a lake 300 ells in length, and about half 
as broad. This melancholy accident, by which 14 people and 200 head of cattle 
perifhed, was occafioned by the foundation being undermined by the waters of a 
river. 
UNCOMMON ANIMALS; All the animals that are natives of Denmark are to 
FOWLS, AND FISHES. I be found in Norway, with an addition of many more. 
The wild beafts peculiar to Norway, are the elk, the rein-deer, the hare, the 
rabbit, the bear, the wolf, the lynx, the fox, the glutton, the leming, the ermine, 
the martin, and the beaver. The elk is a tall, afh-coloured animal, its fhape par- 
taking at once of the horfe and the ftag; it is harmlefs, and, in the winter, focial ; 
and the flefh of it taftes like venifon. The rein-deer is a fpecies of ftag; but we fhall 
have occafian to mention him more particularly afterwards. The hares are {mall ; 
and are faid to live upon mice in the winter tume, and to change their colour from 
brown to white. ‘The Norwegian bears are ftrong and fagacious: they are re- 
markable for not hurting children; but their other qualities are in common with 
the reft of their fpecies in northern countries; nor can we much credit the very ex- 
traordinary fpecimens of their fagacity, recorded by the natives: they are hunted 
by little dogs; and fome prefer bear hams to thofe of Weftphalia. The Norwe- 
gian wolves, though fierce, are fhy even of a cow or goat, unlefs impelled by 
hunger: the natives are dexterous in digging traps for them, in which they are 
taken or killed. The lynx, by fome called the goupes, is ímaller than a wolf, but 
as dangerous: they are of the cat-kind, and have claws like tygers; they dig under 
UE and often undermine fheep-folds, where they make dreadful havock. The 
fkin of the lynx is beautiful and valuable; as is that of the black fox. White and 
red foxés are likewife found in Norway, and partake of the nature of that wily 
anima] in other countries; they have a particular way of drawing crabs aíhore, by 
dipping their tails in the water, which the crab lays hold of. 

The glutton, otherwife called the erven, or vielfras, refembles a turn-fpit dog; 
with a long body, thick legs, fharp claws and teeth; his fur, which is variegated, 
is fo precious, that he is {hot with blunt arrows, to preferve the fkin unhurt : he is 
bold, and fo ravenous, that it is faid he will devour a carcafe larger than himfelf, 
and unburthens his ftomach by fqueezing himfelf between two clofe-ftanding trees : 
when taken, he has been even known to eat ftone and mortar. The ermine is a 
little creature, remarkable for its fhynefs and cleanlineís ; and few of our readers 
need to be told, thar their fur forms a principal part even of royal magnificence. 
There 1s little difference between the martin and a large brown foreft cat, only its 
head and fnout are fharper; it is very fierce, and its bite dangerous. We fhall have 
occafion to mention the beaver in treating of North America. 
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No country produces a greater variety of birds than Norway. The alks build 
upon rocks; their numbers often darken the air, and the noife of their wings re- 
fembles a ftorm; their fize is the bignefs of a large duck: they are an aquatic fowl, 
and their flefh is much efteemed. No fewer than 30 different kinds of thrufhes 
refide in Norway; with various kinds of pigeons, and feveral forts of beautiful wild 
ducks. The Norwegian cock-of-the-wood is of a black or dark grey colour, his 
eye refembling that of a pheafant; and he is faid to be the largeft of all eatable 
birds. Norway produces two kinds of eagles, the land and the fea; the former is 
fo ftrong, that he has been known to carry off a child of two years old: the fea, or 
fif.-eagle, is larger than the other; he fubfifts on aquatic food; and fometimes 
darts on large fifhes with fuch force, that, being unable to free his talons from 
their bod:es, he is dragged into the water and drowned. 

Nature feems to have adapted thefe aerial inhabitants for the coaft of Norway ; 
and induftry has produced a fpecies of mankind peculiarly fitted for making them 
ferviceable to e human race: thefe are the birdmen, or climbers, who are 
amazingly dexterous in mounting the fteepeft rocks, and bringing away the birds 
and their eggs: the latter are nutritive food, and are fometimes parboiled in vine- 
gar; the flefh is eaten by the peaíants, who generally relifh it; while the feathers 
and down form a profitable commodity. Even the dogs of the farmers, in the 
northern diftricts, are trained up to be affiftants to thefe birdmen in feizing their . 

rey. 

j The Scandinavian lakes and feas are aftonifhingly fruitful in all fifh that are found 
on the fea-coaíts oí Europe, which need not be here enumerated. Stock-fifh in- 
numerable, which are dried upon the rocks without falting. Some fifhes in thofe 
feas, however, have their peculiarities. “The haac-moren is a fpecies of fhark, 
ten fathoms in length, and its liver yields three cafks of train oil. ‘The tuella- 
fiynder is an exceffively large turbot, which has been known to cover a man who 
had fallen over-board, to keep him from rifing. The feafon for herring-fifbing is 
announced to the fifhermen by the fpouting of water from the whales (of which feven 
different fpecies are mentioned), in following the herring fhoals. The large whale 
refembles a cod, with {mall eyes, a dark marbled fkin, and white belly: they fpout 
out the water, which they take in by infpiration, through two holes or openings in 
the head. They copulate like land-animals, ftanding upright in the fea. A young 
whale, when firft produced, is about nine or ten feet <i ; and the female fome- 
times brings forth two at a birth. The whale devours fuch an incredible number 
of fmall fifh, that his belly is often ready to burft; in which cafe he makes a moft 
tremendous noife from pain. The fmaller filh have their revenge; fome of them 
faften on his back, and inceffantly beat him; others, with {harp horns, or rather 
bones, on their beaks, fwim under his belly, and fometimes rip it up; fome are 
provided with long fharp teeth, and tear his flefh. Even the aquatic birds of prey 
declare war againfít him when he.comes near the furface of the water; and he has 
been known to be fo tortured, that he has beat himfelf to death on tbe rocks. The 
coafts of Norway may be faid to be the native country of herrings. Innumerable 
are the fhoals that come from under the ice at the nortb pole; and about the lati- 
tude of Iceland divide themfelves into three bodies: one of thefe fupply the Weft- 
ern Ifles and coafts of Scotland, another directs its courfe round the eaftern part of 
Great Britain down the Channel, and the third enters the Baltic through the 
Sound. They form great part ef the food of the common people; ànd the cod, 
ling, kabeliau, and torfk-fifhes follow them, and feed upon their fpawn; and are 
taken in prodigious numbers in $0 or 60 fathoms water: thefe, efpecially their roes, 
and the oil extracted from their s are exported and fold to great advantage ; 
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and above 150,006 people are maintained by the herring and other fifhing on the 
coaft of Norway. The fea-devil is about fix feet in length, and is fo called from 
its monftrous appearance and voracity. The fea-fcorpion is likewife of a hideous 
form, its head being larger than its whole body, which is about four feet in length; 
and its bite is faid to be poifonous. 

The moft feemingly fabulous accounts of the ancients, concerning fea-moníters, 
are rendered credible by the productions of the Norwegian feas; and the fea-fnake, 
or ferpent of the ocean, is no longer counted a chimera. In 1756, one of them 
was fhot by a mafter of a fhip; its head refembled that of a horfe ; the mouth was 
large and black, as were the eyes, a white mane hanging from its neck: it floated 
on the furface of the water, and held its head at leaft two fect out of the fea: be- 
tween the head and neck were feven or eight folds, which were very thick; and 
the length of this fnake was more than a hundred yards, fome fay fathoms. ‘They 
have a remarkable averfion to the fmell of caftor; for which reafon, fhip, boat, and. 
bark mafters provide themfelves with quantities of that drug, to prevent being 
overfet; the ir ent's olfactory nerves being remarkably exquifite. “The particu- 
larities related of this animal would be incredible, were they not attefted upon oath. 
Egede (a very reputable author) fays, that on the 6th day of July 1734, a large 
and frightful fea-monfter raifed itfelf fo high out of the water, that its head reached 
above the main-top-maft of the fhip; that it had a long fharp fnout, broad paws, 
and fpouted water like a whale; that the body feemed to be covered with fcales ; 
the fkin was uneven and wrinkled, and the lower part was.formed like afnake. The 
body of this monfter is faid to be as thick as a hogfhead ; his fkin is variegated like 
a tortoife-fhell ; and his excrement, which floats upon the furface of the water, is 
corrofive, and blifters the hands of the feamen if they handle it. 

I fhould be under great difficulty in mentioning the kraken, or korven, were not 
its exiftence proved fo ftrongly, as feems to put it out of all doubt. Its bulk is 
faid to be a mile and a half in circumference; and when part of it appears above 
the water, it refembles a number of fimall iflands and fand-banks, on which fifhes 
difport themfelves, and fea-weeds grow: upon a farther emerging, a number of 
pellucid antennz, each about the height, form, and fize of a moderate maft, appear ; 
and by their action and re-action he gathers his food, confifting of fmall fifhes. 
When he (inks, which he does gradually, a dangerous fwell of the fea fucceeds, 
and a kind of whirlpool is naturally formed in the water. In 1680, a young kra- 
ken perifhed among the rocks and cliffs of the parifh of Alftahong ; and his death 
was attended by fuch a ftench, that the channel where it died was impaffable. 
Without entering into any romantic theories, we may fafely fay, that the exiftence 
of this fifh being proved, accounts for many of thefe phaenomena of floating iflands, 
and tranfitory appearances in the fea, that have hitherto been held as fabulous by 
the learned, who could have no idea of fuch an animal. 

The mer-men and mer-women hold their refidence in the Norwegian feas; but I 
cannot give credit to al] that is related concerning them by the natives. Fhe mer- 
man is about eight fpans long, and, undoubtedly, has as much refemblance as an 
ape has to the human fpecies; a high forehead, little eyes, a flat nofe, and large 
mouth, without chin or ears, characterize its head; its arms are fhort, but without 
joints or elbows, and they terminate in members refembling a human hand, but of 
the paw kind, and the fingers connected by a membrane: the parts of generation 
indicate their fexes: though their under parts, which remain in the water, termi- 
nate like thofe of files. The females have breafts, at which they fuckle their 
young ones. It would far exceed the bounds allotted to this article, to follow the 
Norwegian adventurers through all the different defcriptions which they have given 
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us of their fifhes; but they are fo well authenticated, that I make no doubt a new 
and very furprifing theory of aquatic animals may in time be formed. 

Curiositiges.] Thofe of Norway are only natural. On the coaft, latitude 67, 
is that dreadful vortex, or whirlpool, called by navigators the navel of the fea, and 
by fome Maleftrom, or Mofkoeftrom. The ifland Mofkoe, from whence this 
ftream derives its name, lies between the mountain Hefleggen in Lofoden, and the 
llland Ver, which are about one league diftant ; and between the ifland and coaft 
on each fide, the ftream makes its way. Between Mofkoe and Lofoden it is near 
400 fathoms deep; but between Mofkoe and Ver, it is fo fhallow as not to afford 
palíuge fora {mall fhip. When it is flood, the ftream runs up the country between 
L.ofoden and Mofkoe with a boifterous rapidity ; and when it is ebb, returns to the 
fea with a violence and noife unequalled by the loudeft cataraéts. It is heard at 
the diftance of many leagues, and forms a vortex or whirlpool of great depth and 
extent; fo violent, that if a fhip comes near it, it is immediately drawn irrefiftibly 
into the whirl, and there difappears, being abforbed and carried down to the bottom 
ina moment, where it is dafhed to piecés againft the rocks; and juft at the turn of 
ebb and flood, when the water becomes {till for about a quarter of an hour, it 
rifes again in fcattered fragments, fcarcely to be known for the parts of a fhip. 
When it is agitated by a ftorm, it has reached veffels at the diftance of more than 
a Norway mile, where the crews have thought themfelves in perfect fecurity. Per- 
haps it is hardly in the power of fancy to conceive a fituation of more horror, than 
that of being thus driven forward by the fudden violence of an impetuous torrent 
to the vortex of a whirlpool, of which the noife and turbulence ftill increafing as it 
is approached, are an earneft of quick and inevitable deftruction; while the 
wretched victims, in an agony of defpair and terror, cry out for that help which 
they know to be impoffible ; and fee before them the dreadful abyfs in which they 
are about to be plunged, and dafhed among the rocks at the bottom» 

Even animals, which have come too near the vortex, have exprefied the utmoft 
terror when they find the ftream irrefiftible. Whales are frequently carried away; 
and the moment they feel the force of the water, they ftruggle againft it with all 
their might, howling and bellowing in a frightful manner. The like happens fre- 
quently to bears, who attempt to fwim to the ifland to prey upon the fheep. 

It was the opinion of Kircher, that the Maleftrom is a fea vortex, which attracts 
the fiood under the fhore of Norway, and difcharges it again in the gulf of 
Bothnia: but this opinion is now known to be erroneous, by the return of the 
fhattered fragments of whatever happens to be fucked down by it. The large ftems 
of firs and pines rife again fo fhivered and íplintered, that the pieces look as if 
covered with briftles. The whole phaenomena are the effects of the violence of 
the daily ebb and flow, occafioned by the contraction of the ftream in its courfe 
between the rocks. 

PEOPLE, LANGUAGE, RELIGION, The Norwegians are a middling kind of 

AND CUSTOMS OF Norway. people, between the fimplicity of the Green- 
landers and Icelanders, and the more polifhed manners of the Danes. Their reli- 
gion 1s Lutheran; and they have bifhops, as thofe of Denmark, without temporal 
jurifdiction. Their viceroy, like his mafter, is abfolute; but the farmers and 
common people in Norway are much lefs oppreffed than thofe in Denmark. 

The Norwegians in general are ftrong, robuft, and brave; but quick in refent- 
ing real or fuppoted injuries. The women are handfome and courteous; and the 
Norwegian forms, both of living, and enjoying property, are mild, and greatly 
refembling the Saxon anceítors of the prefent Englifh. Every inhabitant is an ar- 
tifan, and fupplies his family in. all its neceffaries. with his own manufactures , fo 
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that in Norway there are few by profeffion who are hatters, fhoe-makers, taylors, 
tanners, weavers, Carpenters, fmiths, or joiners. The loweft Norwegian peafant 
is an artift and a gentleman, and even a poet. They often mix with oat-meal the 
bark of the fir, made into a kind of flour; and they are reduced to very extraordi- 
nary fhifts for fupplying the place of bread, or farinaceous food.. The manners of 
the middling Norwegians form a proper fubjeét of contemplation even to a philo- 
fopher, as they lead that kind of lite which we may fay is furnifhed with plenty 5 but 
they are neither fond of luxury, nor do they dread penury: and this middle ftate 
prolongs their ages furprifingly. Though their dreís is in many refpects accom- 
modated to their climate, yet, by cuftom, inftead of guarding againft the incle- 
mency of the weather, they outbrave it ; for they expofe themfelves to cold, with- 
out any coverture upon their breafts or necks. A Norwegian of a hundred years of 
age is not accounted paít his labour: and in 1733, four couples were married, 
and danced before his Danifh majefty at Fredericfhall, whofe ages, when joined, 
exceeded 800 years. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Norwegians contain veftiges of their former pa- 
ganifm: they play on the violin at the head of the coffin, and while the corpíe is 
carried to the church, which is often done in a boat. In fome places the mourners 
afk the dead perfon why he died; whether his wife and neighbours were kind to 
him, and other fuch queftions; frequently kneeling down and afking forgivene(s, 
if ever they had offended the deceafed. 

CoMMERcE.] We have little to add to this head, different from what fhall be 
obferved in our account of Denmark. ‘The duties on their exports, moft of which 
have been already recounted, amount to about 100,000 rixdollars a year. 

STRENGTH AND REVENUE.| By the beít calculations, Norway can furnifh out 
14,000 excellent feamen, and above 30,000 brave foldiers, for the ufe of their 
king. The royal annual revenue from Norway amounts to near 200,0001. and 
till his prefent majefty’s acceffion, the army, inítead of being expenfive, added 
confiderably to his income, by the fubfidies it brought him in from foreign princes. 

FlisrTonvy.] We mutt refer to Denmark likewife for this head. The ancient 
Norwegians certainly were a very brave and powerful people, and the hardieft fea- 
men in the world. If we are to believe their hiftories, they were no ftrangers to 
America long before it was difcovered by Columbus. Many cuftoms of their an- 
ceftors are yet difcernible in Ireland and the north of Scotland, where they made 
frequent defcents, and fome fettlements, which are generally confounded with 
thofe of the Danes. From their being the moft turbulent, they are become now 
the moft loyal fubjects in Europe ; which we can eafily account for, from the bar- 
barity and tyranny of their kings, when a feparate people. Since the union of 
Calmar, which united Norway to Denmark, their hiftory, as well as interefts, are 
the lame with that of Denmark. 
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DENMARK * Proper, or JUTLAND, exclufive of the IsLANDs 
in the BALTIC. 


ExTENT AND SITUATION. 


Miles. Degrees. 
Length 240TF 54 and 58 Nort’ latitude. 
Breadth 114 $ between 1 8 and 11 Eaft longitude. 


BouNDARIES ai T is divided on the north from Norway by the Scaggerac 

DIVISIONS. fea, and from Sweden on the eaft by the Sound; on the 
fouth by Germany and the Baltic; and the German fea divides it from Great Bri- 
tain on the weft. 

Denmark Proper is divided into two parts: the peninfula of Jutland anciently 
called Cimbria Cherfonefus, and the iflands at the entrance of the Baltic, mentioned 
in the table. It is remarkable, that though all thefe together conftitute the king- 
dom of Denmark, yet not any one of them is feparately called by that name. Co- 
penhagen, the metropolis, is in the Ifland of Zealand. 

AIR, CLIMATE, SOIL, STATE OF AGRICULTURE, &c.] One of the largeft and 
moft fertile of all the provinces of this kingdom 1s Jutland, which produces abun- 
dance of all forts of grain and pafturage, and is a kindof magazine for Norway on 
all occafions. A great number of fmall cattle are bred in this province, and after- 
wards tranfported into Holftein, to be fed for the ufe of Hamburgh, Lubec, and 
Amfterdam. Jutland is every where interfperfed with hills, and on the eaft fide. 
has fine woods of oak, fir, beech, birch, and other trees; but the weft fide being 
lefs woody, the inhabitants are obliged to ufe turf and heath for fuel. Zealand is 
for the moft part a fandy foil, but rather fertile in grain and pafturage, and agree- 
ably variegated with woods and lakes of water. ‘The climate is more. temperate 
here, on account of the vapours from the furrounding fea, than it is in many more 
foutherly parts of Europe.. Spring and autumn are feafons fcarcely known in 
Denmark, on account of. the fudden tranfitions from cold to heat,.and from heat, 
to cold, which diftinguifh the climate of this kingdom. In all the northern pro- - 
vinces of Denmark the winters are very fevere, fo that the inhabitants often país 
arms of the fea in fledges upon the ice; and during the winter all their harbours 
are frozen up. 

The greateft part of the lands in Denmark and Holítein are fiefs, and the an- 
cient nobility by grants which they extorted at different times from the crown, . 
gained fuch a power over the farmers, and thofe who refided upon their eftates, . 
that at length they reduced them to a ftate of extreme flavery ; fo that they were 
bought and fold with the lands, and were efteemed the property of their lords. 
Many of the noble landholders in Slefwick and Holftein, have the power of life and 
death. The fituation of the farmers has, indeed, been made fomewhat more agree- 
able by fome modern edicts; but they are ftill, if fuch an expreffion may be allowed, 
chained to their farms, and are difpofed of at the will of their lords. When a. 
farmer in Denmark, or in Holftein, happens to be an induftrious man, and is 


* See Mallet’s Denmark, «page r to 18. vol. v. made in moft countries, as the reader will perceive 

+ Meaning where longeit and broadeít, a me- by looking on the maps. pa for inftance, 
thod which the author has every where obferved ; is 114 miles where broadeít, though in fundry 
and it fecins to be the practice of other writers on other parts it is not 50. 
the fubject.  Gréàt allowances. muit therefore be 
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ficuated upon a poor farm, which by great diligence he has laboured to cultivate 
advantageoufly, as foon as he has performed the toilfome tafk, and expeéts to reap 
the profits of what he has fown, his lord, under pretence of taking it into his own 
hand, removes him from that farm to another of his poor farms, and expects thar 
he fhould perform the fame laborious taik there, without any other emolument 
than what he fhall think proper to give him. This has been fo long the praétice 
in this country, that it neceffarily throws the greateft damp upon the efforts of in- 
duftry, and prevents thole improvements in agriculture which would otherwife be 
introduced : the confequence of which is, that nine parts in ten of the inhabitants 
are in a ftate of great poverty. Butif the farmers had a fecurity for their property, 
the lands of Denmark might have been cultivated to much greater advantage than 
they are at prefent, and a much greater number of people fupported by the pro- 
duce of agriculture. 

AwnimaLs.] Denmark produces an excellent breed of horfes, both for the faddle 
and carriage, about 5000 are fold annually out of the country, and of their horned 
cattle to 30,000. Befides numbers of black cattle, they have fheep, and hogs, 
and.game; and the fea-coaíts are generally well fupplied with fifh. 

POPULATION, MANNERS, AND cusToms.] By an actual numeration made in 
1759, of his Danifh majefty's fubjects in his dominions of Denmark, Norway, 
Holítein, the iflands in the Baltic, and the counties of Oldenburgh and Delmen- 
horft, in Weftphalia; they were faid to amount to 2,444,000 fouls, exclufive of 
the Icelanders and Greenlanders. The moft accurate account of the population, 
is that made under the direction of the famous Struenice, by which 


Jutland numbered $58,136 Iceland 46,201 
Denmark Iceland 28 3,4695 Duchy of Slefwick 243,605 
Funen 14.3,988 Duchy of Holítein 134,665 
Norway 723,141 Oldenburgh 62,8 54. 
Iülands of Ferro 4,754 Delmenhorft 16,217 


Sum Total, 2,017,027 


Several of the fmaller iflands included in the diftriét of Fionia are omitted in this 
computation, which may contain a few thoufands. 

However difproportioned this number may feem to the extent of his Danifh ma- 
jefty’s dominions, yet, every thing confidered, it is far greater than could have been 
expected from the uncultivated ftate of his poffeffions. But the trade of Denmark 
hath been fo fhackled by the corruption and arbitrary proceedings of her minifters, 
and her merchants are fo terrified by the defpotifm of her government, that this 
Kingdom, which might be rendered rich and flourifhing, is at prefent one of the 
molt indigent and diftrefled {tates in Europe; and thefe circumftances prevent Den- 
mark from being fo populous as 1t otherwife would be, if the adminiftration of go- 
vernment were more mild and equitable, and if proper encouragement were given 
to foreigners, and to thofe who engage in agriculture, and other arts. 

The ancient inhabitants of Denmark poffeffed a degree of courage which ap- 
proached even to ferocity ; but by a continued feries of tyranny and oppreffion 
their national character is much changed, and from a brave, enterprifing, and war- 
like people, they are become indolent, timid, and dull of apprehenfion. ‘They 
value themfelves extremely upon thofe titles and privileges which they derive from 
the crown, and are exceedingly fond of pomp and fhew. They endeavour to imi- 
tate the French in their manners, dreís, and even in their gallantry ; though they 
are naturally the very contraft of that nation. They fall much into that indolence 
and timidity which form a confiderable part of the character of the modern aiii o 
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but in other reípects are well-meaning people, and acquit themfelves properly in 
their refpective employments. The Danes, like other northern nations, are 
glven to intemperance in drinking, and convivial entertainments 5 but their nobi- 
lity, who now begin to vifit the other courts of Europe, are refining from their pro- 
vincial habits and vices. 

ReLiciow.] The religion is Lutheran; and the kingdom is divided into fix 
diocefes ; one in Zealand, one in Funen, and four in Jutland: thefe diocefes are 
governed by bifhops, whofe profeffion is entirely to fuperintend the other clergy ; 
nor have they any other mark of pre-eminency than a diftinétion of their ecclefi- 
aftical drefs, for they have neither cathedral nor ecclefiaftical courts, nor the 
ímalleft concern with civil affairs: their morals, however, are fo good, that they 
are revered by the people. They are paid by the ftate, as all the church-lands 
were wifely appropriated to the government at the Reformation. 

LANGUAGE AND LEARNING.] The language of Denmark is a dialect of the 
leutonic; but High Dutch and French are fpoken at court; and the nobility have 
lately made great advances in the Englifh, which is now I2 taught at Copen- 
hagen as a necellary part of education. A company o Englifh comedians occa- 
fionally vifit that capital, where they find tolerable encouragement. 

The univerfity o mae MMC has funds for the gratuitous fupport of 328 ftu- 
dents; thefe funds are faid to amount to 300,000 rix-dollars ; but the Danes in 
general make no great figure in literature ; though aftronomy and medicine are 
highly indebted to their ‘Tycho Brahe, Borrichius, and the Bartholines ; and the 
round tower and Chriftian's haven difplay the mechanical genius of a Longomon- 
tanus: not to mention that the Danes begin now to make fome promifing attempts 
in hiftory, poetry, and the drama. It appears, however, that, in general, litera- 
ture receives very little countenance or encouragement in Denmark ; which may be 
confidered as the principal caufe of its being fo little cultivated by the Danes. 

CITIES AND CHIEF BUILDINGS. ] Copenhagen, which is fituated on the fine 
ifland of Zealand, was originally a fettlement of failors, and firft founded by fome 
wandering fifhermen in the twelfth century, but is now the metropolis, and makes a 
magnificent appearance at a diftance. It is very ftrong, and defended by four royal 
caftles or forts. It contains ten parifh churches, befides nine others, belonging to 
the Calvinifts and other perfuafions, and fome hofpitals. Copenhagen is adorned 
by fome public and private palaces, as they are called. Its ftreets are 186 in num- 
ber; and its inhabitants amount to 100,000. The houfes in the principal ftrcets 
are built of brick, and thofe in their lanes chiefly of timber. Its univerfity has 
been already mentioned. But the chief glory of Copenhagen is its harbour, form- 
ed by a large canal flowing through the city, which admits indeed of only one fhip 
to enter at a time, but is capable of containing coo. Several of the ftreets have 
canals, and quays for fhips to lie clofe to the houfes; and its naval arfenal is faid 
far to exceed that of Venice. The road for the fhipping begins about two 
miles from the town, and is defended by go pieces of cannon, as well as the dif- 
culty of the navigation. But notwithftanding all thefe advantages, there is little 
appearance of induftry or trade in this city ; and Copenhagen, though one of the 
fineft ports in the world, can boaft of little commerce. The public places are fill- 
ed with officers either in the land or fea fervice ; and the number of forces 
kept up 1s much too large for this little kingdom. The police of Copenhagen is 
extremely regular, and people may walk through the whole city at midnight with 
great fafety. Indeed, it is uiually almoft as quiet here at eleven o’clock at night as 


in a country village, and, at that time, there is ícarcely a coach heard to rattle 
through the ftreets. | | 
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The apartments of the palace at Copenhagen are grand, and the tapeftry in many 
of them, beautiful, particularly the ftory of Efther, and an affortment of wild 
beafts, after the manner of Quida. A colonnade at each extremity forms the fta- 
bles, which for their extent and beauty of furniture, are equal to any in Europe. 
But the fineft palace belonging to his Danifh majeíty lies about 20 E nglifh miles 
from Copenhagen, and is called Fredericfburg. It is avery large building, moated 
round with a triple ditch, and calculated, like moft of the ancient refidences of 
princes, for defence againft an enemy. It was built by Chriftian the IVth, and, 
according to the architecture of the times, partakes of the Greek and Gothic ftyles. 
In the front of the grand quadrangle appear Tuícan and Doric pillars, and on the 
lummit of the building are fpires and turrets. Some of the rooms are very Íplen- 
did, though furnifhed in the antique tafte. ‘The Knights’ hall is of great length. 
The tapeitry reprefents the wars of Denmark, and the cieling is a moft minute and 
laboured performance in fculpture. The chiimney-piece was once entirely covered 
with plates of filver, richly ornamented ; but the Swedes, who have often landed 
here, and even befieged the capital, tore them all away, and rifled the palace, not- 
withitanding its triple moat and formidable appearance. The late mi aesti queen 
Matilda fpent much of her time at this palace, during the king's tour through 
Europe. About two miles from E]finour is another {mall royal palace, flat roofed, 
with 12 windows in front, faid to be built on the place formerly occupied by the 
palace of Hamlet’s father. In an adjoining garden, is fhewn the very ipat where, 
according to that tradition, that prince was polioned. 

Jagerfburg is a park which contains a royal country feat, called the Hermitage ; 
which is remarkable for the difpofition of its apartments, and the quaintnefs of its 
furniture ; particularly a machine which conveys the difhes ta and from the king’s 
table in the fecond ftory. The chief ecclefiaftical building in Denmark 1s the ca- 
thedral of Rofchiid, where the kings and queens of Denmark were formerly buried, 
and their monuments {till remain. Joining to this cathedral, by a covered paffage, 
is a royal palace, built in 1733. 

ComMERCE.] The kingdom of Denmark is extremely well fituated for com- 
merce ; her harbours are well calculated for the reception of fhips of all burdens, 
and her mariners are very expert in the navigation of the different parts of thc 
ocean. The dominions of his Danifh majefty alfo fupply a great variety of timber, 
and other materials for fhip-building ; and fome of his Pr afford many na- 
tural produétions for exportation. Among thefe, befides fir, and other timber, 
are black cattle, horfes, butter, ftock-fifh, tallow, hides, train-oil, tar, pitch, and 
iron, which being the natural product of the Danifh dominions, are confequentiy 
ranked under the head of exports. To thefe we may add furs; but the exportation 
of oats is forbidden. ‘The imports are, falt, wine, brandy, and filk from Trance, 
Portugal, and Italy. Of late the Danes have had a great intercourfe with England, 
from whence they import broad-cloths, clocks, cabinet, lock-work, and all other 
manufactures carried on inthe great trading towns of England. But nothing fhews 
the commercial {pirit of the Danes in a more favourabie light, than their cftablifh- 
ments in the Eat and Weft-Indies. 

In 1612, Chriftian IV. of Denmark eftablifhed an Eaft-India Company at Co- 

enhagen; and foon after, four fhips failed from thence to the Eaft Indies. The 
hint of this trade was given to his Danifh majefty by James 1. of England, who 
married a princefs of Denmark; and in 1617 they built and fortified a caítle and 
town at Tranquebar, on the coaft of Coromandel. The fecurity which many of 
the Indians found under the cannon of this fort, invited nurnbers of them to fetrle 
here ; fo that the Danifh Eaft India Company were foon rich enough to pay to pe 
ng 
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king a yearly tribute of 10,000 rix-dolars. The company, however, willing to 
become rich all of a fudden, in 1620 endeavoured to polleís themfelves of the 
fpice-trade at Ceylon; but were defeated by the Portugucte. The truth is, they 
{oon embroiled themfelves with the native Indians on all hands; and had it not 
been for the generous afliftance given them by Mr. Pitt, an Englifh Eaft-India 
eovernor, the fettlement at Tranquebar muít have been talien vy me łajah or T an- 
jour. Upon the clofe of the wars in Europe, after the death of Charies XIT. ot 
Sweden, the Danifh Eaft India Company found themfelves fo much in debi, thar 
they publifhed propoíals for a new (bibriptian tor «nlarging their anc.cnt capital 
{tock, and for fitting out fhips to Tranquebar, Bengal, and China. ‘Ivo years 
after, his Danifh majefty granted a new charter to his Eaft India Company; with 
vaft privileges ; and for fome time its commerce was carried on with great vigour. 
I (hall juft mention, that the Danes lixewile pofleís the iflands of Si. ‘Thomas and 
St. Croix, and the fmall ifland of St. John, in the Weit Indies, which are free 
ports and celebrated for fmuggling ; alio the fort of Chriftianburg on the coaft of 
Guinea; and carry on a confiderable commerce with the Mediterranean. 

CURIOSITIES, NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL.] Denmark Proper affords fewer of 
thefe than the other parts of his Danifh majeity’s dominions, if we except the con- 
cents of the Royal Muíeum at Copenhagen, which .confifts of a numerous collec- 
tion of both. It contains feveral good paintings and a fine collection of coins, 
particularly thofe of the Coniuls in the time of the Roman Republic. and of the 
Emperors after the feat of empire was divided into the Eaft and Weft. Befides artificial 
fkeietons, ivory carvings, models, clock-work, and a beautiful cabinet of ivory 
and ebony, made by a Danifh artift who was blind, here are to be feen two famous 
antique drinking veffels ; the one of gold, the other of filver, and both in the form 
of a hunting horn: that of gold feems to be of Pagan manufacture ; and from the 
railed hieroglyphical figures on its outfide, it probably was made ufe of in religious 
ceremonies: it is about two feet nine inches long, weighs 102 ounces, contains 
two Englifh pints and a half, and was found in the diocefe of Ripen, in the year 
1639. The other, of filver, weighs about four pounds, and is termed Cornu 
Oidenburgicum ; which, they fay, was prefented to Otho I. duke of Oldenburg, by 
a ghoft. Some, however, are of opinion, that this veffel was made by order of 
Chriftian I. king of Denmark, the firt of the Oldenburg race, who reigned in 
1448. I fhall juft mention in this place, that feveral veflels of different metals, 
and the fame form, have been found in the North of England, and are probably of 
Danifh original. “This mufeum is likewife furnifhed with a prodigious number of 
c{tronomical, optical, and mathematical inflruments; fome Indian curiofities, and 
a fet of medals ancient and modern. Many curious aftronomical inftruments are 
likewife placed in the round tower at Copenhagen; which is fo contrived that 2 
coach may drive to its top. The village of Anglen, lying between LFlenfburg and 
Slefwick, is alfo efteemed a curiofity, as giving its name to the-Angles, or Angio- 
Saxon inhabitants of Great-Britain, and the anceftors of the bulk of the modern 
Englifh. 

The greateít rarities in his Danifh majefty’s dominions ure omitted, however, by 
geographers ; I mean thofe ancient infcriptions upon rocks, that are mentioned by 
antiquaries and hiftorians; and are generally thought to be the old and original 
manner of writing, before the ufe of paper of any kind, and waxen tables, was 
known.  Thefe characters are Runic, and fo imperfectly underftood by the learned 
themfelves, that their meaning is very uncertain; but they are enagined to be 
hiftorical. Stephanus, in his notes upon Saxo-Grammiaticus, las exhibited Ipeci- 
mens of ífeveral of thofe infcriptions. 
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CIVIL CONSTITUTION, GOVERNMENT, AND LaWs.] ‘The ancient conftitution of 
Denmark was originally much upon the fame plan with other Gothic governments. 
The king came to the throne by election; and, in conjunction with the fenate 
where he prefided, was invefted with the executive power. He likewife commanded 
the army, and decided finally all the difputes which arofe between his fubjects. 
The legiflative power, together with the right of election of the king, was vefted 
in the ftates; who were compofed, firft, of the order of nobility, and fecondly, 
the order of the citizens and farmers: and after the Chriftian religion had gained 
ground in the North, the clergy were alfo admitted, not only to be anorder of the 
ftates, but to have feats likewife in the fenate. Thefe orders had their refpeétive 
rights and privileges, and were independent of each other; the crown had alfo its 
prerogatives, and a certain fixed revenue arifing out of lands, which were appro- 
priated to its fupport. ‘This conftitution had many evident advantages: but, un- 
fortunately, the balance of this government was never properly adjuíted ; fo that 
the nobles very {oon affumed a dictatorial power, and greatly cpprelied the people, 
as the national affemblies were not regularly held to redrefs their grievances. And 
when the Roman Catholic clergy came to have a fhare in the civii government, 
they far furpafled the nobility in pride and ambition. The reprefentatives of the 
people had neither power, credit, nor talents, to counteract the efforts of the other 
two orders, who forced the crown to give up its prerogatives, and to opprefs and 
tyrannize over the people. Chriftian the Second, by endeavouring in an impru- 
dent manner to ftem the torrent of their opprefiion, loft his crown and his liberty ; 
but Chriftian the Third, by uniting himfelf with the nobles and the fenate, de- 
ftroyed the power of the clergy, though the oppreffion of the common people by 
the nobility ftill remained. At length, in the reign of Frederick the Third, the 
people inftead of exerting themíelves to remedy the defeéts of the conftitution, 
ancl to maintain their common liberties, were fo infatuated as to make the king 
defpotic, in hopes thereby of rendering themíelves lefs fubjeét to the tyranny of the 
nobility. A feries of unfuccefsful wars had brought the nation in genera! into fo 
nuierable a condition, that the public had not money for paying off the army. ‘lhe 
difpute came to a {hort queftion, which was, that the nobles fhould fubmir to 
taxes, from which they pleaded an exemption. ‘The inferior people upon this 
threw their eyes rowards the king, for relief and protection from the oppreffions of 
the intermediate order of nobility : in this they were encouraged by the clergy. In 
a meeting of the ftates, it was propofed that the nobles fhould bear their fhare in 
the common burden. Upon this, Otta Cracg put the people in mind that the 
commons were no more than faves to the lords. 

This was the watch-word which had been concerted between the leaders of the 
commons, the clergy, and even the court itfelf.  Nanfon, the fpeaker of the 
commons, catched hold of the term Slavery ; the affembly broke up in a ferment ; 
and the commons, with the clergy, withdrew to a houfe of their own, where they 
refolved to make the king a folemn tender of their liberties and fervices, and for- 
mally to eftablifh in his family the hereditary fuccefñion to their crown. ‘This re- 
folution was executed the next day, The bifhop of Copenhagen officiated as 
fpeaker for the clergy and commons. ‘The king accepted of their tender, pro- 
mulling them relief and protection. The gates of Copenhagen were fhut; and the 
nobiity, finding the nerves of their power thus cut, fubmitted with the beft grace 
they could to confirm what had been done. 

On tne roth of January 1661, the three orders of nobility, clergy, and people, 
fizned cach a feparate act ; by which they confented that the crown fhould be here- 
ditary in the royal family, as well in the female as in the male line, and by which 
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they invefted the king with abfolute power, and gave him the right to regulate the 
fucceffion and the regency, in cafe of a minority. This renunciation of their 
rights, fubfcribed by the firft nobility, is {till preferved as a precious relic among the 
archives of the royal family. A relic, which perpetuates the memory of the hum- 
bled infolence of the nobles, and the hypocrify of the prince, who, to gratify his re- 
venge againtt them, perfuaded the people that his only wifhes were to repair a de- 
cayed edifice, and then excited them to pull itto the ground, crufhing themfelves 
under its ruins. 

After this extraordinary revolution in the government, the king of Denmark 
divefted the nobility of many of the privileges which they had before enjoyed ; but 
he took no method to relieve thofe poor people who had been the inftruments of 
invefting him with the fovereign power, but left them in the fame ftate of flavery 
in which they were before, and in which they have remained to the prefent age. 
When the revolution in the reign of Frederick the Third had been effeéted, the 
king re-united in his perfon all the rights of the fovereign power; but as he could 
not exercife all by himfelf, he was obliged to intruft fome part of the executive 
power to his fubjects; the fupreme court of judicature for the kingdoms of Den- 
mark and Norway is holden in the royal palace at Copenhagen, of which the king 
is the nominal prefident. What they call the German provinces have likewife 
their fupreme tribunal; which, for the duchy of Holftein is holden at Gluck- 
ítadt ; and for the duchy of Slefwick in the town of that name. 

As to matters of importance, the king for the moft part decides in his council, 
the members of which are named and difplaced at his will. It is in this council 
that the laws are propofed, difcuffed, and receive the royal authority; and that 
any great changes or eftablifhments are propofed, and approved or rejected by the 
king. It is here likewife, or in the cabinet, that he grants privileges, and decides 
upon the explication of laws, their extenfion, or their reftriétion; and, in fact, it 
is here that the king exprefles his will upon the moft important affairs of his 
kingdom. 

In this kingdom, as in many others, the king is fuppofed to be prefent to ad- 
minifter juftice in the fupreme court of his kingdom; and, therefore, the kings of 
Denmark not only prefide nominally in the fovereign court of juftice, but they 
have a throne erected in it, towards which the lawyers always addrefs their difcourfes 
in pleading, and the judges the fame in giving their opinion. Every year the king 
is prefent at the opening of this court, and often gives the judges fuch inftructions 
as he thinks proper. ‘The decifion of thefe judges is final in all civil actions; but 
no criminal fentence of a capital nature can be carried into execution till it is figned 
by the king. 

There are many excellent regulations for the adminiftration of juftice in Den- 
mark ; but notwithítanding this, it is fo far from being diftributed in an equal and 
impartial manner, that a poor man can fcarcely ever have juftice in this country 
againft one of the nobility, or againít one who is favoured by the court, or by the 
chief minifter. If the laws are fo clearly in favour of the former, that the judges are 
afhamed to decide again{t them, the latter, through the favour of the minifter, ob- 
tains an order from the king to ftop all the law-proceedings, or a difpenfation from 
obferving particular laws, and there the matter ends. The code of laws at prefent 
eitablifhed in Denmark was publifhed by Chriflian V. founded upon the code of 
Valdemar, and all the ather codes which have fince been publifhed, and is nearly 
the fame with that publifhed in Norway. Thefe laws are very juft and clear; and, 
if they were impartially carried into execution, would be productive of many bene- 
ficial confequences to the people. But as the king can change and alter the laws, 
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and difpenfe with them as he pleafes, and fupport his minifters and favourites in any 
acts of violence and injuftice, the people of Denmark undergo a great degree of 
tyranny and oppreffion, and have abundant reafon to regret the tamenefs and fer- 
vility with which their liberties have been furrendered into the hands of their 
monarchs. l 

PuntisHmenTs.] The common method of execution in Denmark is beheading 
and hanging: in fome cafes, as an aggravation of the punifhment, the hand is. 
chopped off before the other part of the fentence is executed. For the moft atro- 
cious crimes, fuch as the murder of a father or mother, hufband or wife, and rob- 
bery upon the highway, the malefactor is broken upon the wheel. But jw eg 
punifhments are not common in Denmark: and the other principal modes of pu- 
nifhment are branding in the face, whipping, condemnation to the rafp-houfíe, to 
houfes of correction, and to public labour and imprifonment; all which are varied 
in duration and rigour, according to the nature of the crime. | 

POLITICAL AND NATURAL After the acceffion of his prefent majefty, his 

INTERESTS OF DENMARK.-$ court feemed for fome time to have altered its 
maxims. His father, it is true, obferved a moft refpectable neutrality during the 
late war; but never could get rid of French influence, notwithf{tanding his connec- 
tions with Great Britain. The fubfidies he received maintained his army; but his 
family-difputes -with Ruffia concerning Holítein, and the afcendancy which the 
French had obtained over the Swedes, not to mention many other matters, did not 
fuffer him to act that decifive part in the affairs of Europe, to which he was invited 
by his fituation ; efpecially about the time when the treaty of Clofter-feven was 
concluded. His prefent Danifh majefty’s plan feemed, foon after his acceffion, to 
be that of forming his dominions into a ftate of independency, by availing himfelf 
of their natural advantages. But fundry events which have fince happened, and 
the general feebleneís of his adminiftration, have prevented any further expectations 
being formed, that the real welfare of Denmark will be promoted, at leaft in any 
great degree, during the prefent reign. 

With regard to the external interefts of Denmark, they are certainly beft fecured 
by cultivating a friendfhip with the maritime powers. The exports of Denmark 
enable her to carry on a very profitable trade with France, Spain, and the Medi- 
terranean ; and fhe has been particularly courted by the Mahometan ftates, on ac- 
count of her fhip-building ftores. 
| The prefent imperial family of Ruffia has many claims upon Denmark, on ac- 
count of Holftein; but there is at prefent, {mall appearance of her being en- 
gaged in.a war on that account. Were the Swedes to regain their military cha- 
racter, and to be commanded by fo enterprifing a prince as Charles XII. they pro- 
bably would endeavour to repoffefs themfelves, by arms, of the fine provinces torn 
from them by Denmark. But the greateft danger that can arife to Denmark from 
a foreign power is, when the Baltic fea (as has happened more than once) is fo 
frozen over as to bear not only men but heavy artillery ; in which cafe the Swedes 
nae em known to march over great armies, and to threaten the conqueft of the 

ingdom. 

Revenues.] His Danifh majefty’s revenues have three fources : the impofitions 
he lays upon his own fubjects; the duties paid by foreigners ; and his own demefne 
lands, including confifcations. Wine, falt, tobacco, and provifions of all kinds, 
are taxed. Marriages, paper, corporations, land, houfes, and poll-money, alfo 
raife a confiderable fum. ‘The expences of fortifications are borne by the people : 
and when the king’s daughter is married, they pay about 100,000 rix-dollars to- 
wards her portion. ‘The reader is to obferve, that the internal taxes of Denmark 
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are very uncertain, becaufe they may be abated or raifed at the king's will. 
Cuftoms, and tolls upon exports and imports, are more certain. ‘The tolls paid 
by ftrangers, arife chiefly from foreign fhips that país through the Sound into the 
Baltic, through the narrow ftrait of half a mile between Schonen and the ifland of 
Zealand. Thefe tolls are in proportion to the fize of the fhip and value of the 
cargo, exhibited in bills of lading. “This tax, which forms a capital part of his 
Danifh majefty's revenue, has more than once thrown the northern parts of Europe 
into a flame. It was often difputed by the Englifh and Dutch, being nothing more 
originally, than a voluntary contribution of the merchants towards the expence of 
light-houfes on the coaft; and the Swedes who command the oppofite fide of the 
país, for fome time refufed to pay it: but in the treaty of 1720, between Sweden 
and Denmark, under the guarantee of his Britannic majefty George I. the Swedes 
agreed to pay the fame rates as are paid by the fubjeéts of Great Britain and the 
Netherlands. The firft treaty relative to it, was by the Emperor Charles V. on 
behalf of his fubjeéts in the Low Countries. “The toll is paid at Elfinour, a town 
fituated on the Sound, atthe entrance of the Baltic fea, and about 18 miles diftanr 
from Copenhagen. The whole revenue of Denmark, including what is received at 
Elfinour, amounts at prefent to above 5,000,000 of rix-dollars, or 1,002,0001.. 
fterling yearly. 


The following is a lift of the king's revenues, exclufive of his private eftates. 
Rix-dollars at 


AS. each. 

Tribute of hard corn, or land tax, - = 1,000,000 
Small taxes, including poll-tax, pound rents, excife, 

marriages, &c. - - - E 390, 909 
Cuftom houte duties, - - - I54,0O00 
Duties of the Sound, - - - 200,000 
Duties of Jutland, from falt-pits, - - 27,000 : 
Tythes and Poll-Tax of Norway, - 770,000 


Tolls of Bergen, Drontheim, Chriftianfand, and Chriftiana, 160,000: 
Othcr toils, = = = Pe 


- £62,000: 
Revenue from mines, - - - - 300,000 
Revenue from Slefwick, Holítein, Oldenburgh and Del- 

menhortt, - - - - € Ego 
Taxes on acorns, and maft from beech,. - 20,000 
Tolls on the Weler, - - 7,560 
Poft-office, - - - - 70,000 
Farms of Iceland and Ferro, - - 35,000 
Farms of Bornholm, - - - 14,800 
Oyfter Fifhery, - - - 22,000 
Stamp Paper, - - - 40,000 





Sum total, 5,012,300 





In Englifh money, 1,002,460 


By a lift of the revenue taken in 1730, it then only amounted to Englifh money 
ÁÍ.-454,790. 


ARMY AND NAVY.] The three laft kings of Denmark, notwithítanding the de- 
generacy of their people in martial affairs, were very refpectable princes, by thc 
number and difeipline of their troops, which they kept up with yaft care. The 
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prefent military force of Denmark confifts of 70,000 men, cavalry and infantrv, 
the greateft part of which confifts of a militia who receive no pay, but are regií- 
tered on the army lift, and every Sunday exercifed. The regular troops are about 
20,000 and moftly foreigners, or moft of whom are officered by foreigners; for 
Frederic 111. was too refined a politician to truft his fecurity in the hands of thofe 
he had tricked out of their liberty. Though this army is extremely burdenfome to 
the nation, yet it cofts little to the crown: great part of the infantry lie in Norway, 
where they live upon the boors at free quarter ; and in Denmark the peafantry are 
obliged to maintain the cavalry in victuals and lodging, and even to furnifh them 
with money. ‘The prefent fleet of Denmark is compofed of 36 fhips of the line, 
and 18 frigates; but many of the fhips being old, and wanting great repairs, if 
they can fend out 25 fhips upon the greateft emergency, this is fuppofed to be the 
moít they can do. This fleet is generally ftationed at Copenhagen, where are the 
dock-yards, ftore-houfes, and all the materials neceflary for the ufe of the marine. 
They have 26,000 regiftered feamen, who cannot quit the kingdom without leave, 
nor ferve on board a merchant-man without permiffion from the admiralty ; 4000 of 
thefe are kept in conftant pay and employed in the dock-yards ; their pay however, 
{carcely amounts to nine fhillings a month, but then they have a fort of uniform, 
with fome provifions and lodgings allowed for themfelves and families. 

ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD IN DeEnMaRK.] Thefe are two; that of the Elephant, 
and that of Daneburg : the former was inftituted by Chriftian I. and is deemed the 
moft honourable; its badge is an elephant furmounted with a caftle, fet in dia- 
monds, and fufpended to a fky-coloured watered ribbon; worn like the George in 
England: the number of its members, befides the fovereign, are thirty. The 
badges of the Daneburg order, which is faid to be of the higheft antiquity, confiit 
of a white ribbon with red edges, worn over the left fhoulder; from which depends 
a finall crofs of diamonds, and an embroidered ftar on the breaft of the coat, fur- 
rounded with the motto, Pietate ES ju/ftitia. | 

Hisronv.] We owe the chief hiftory of Denmark to a very extraordinary phz- 
nomenon; I mean, the revival of the purity of the Latin language in Scandinavia, 
in the períon of Saxo-Grammaticus, at a time (the 12th century) when it was loft 
in all other parts of the European continent. Saxo, like the other hiftorians of his 
age, has adopted, and at the fame time ennobled by his ftyle, the moft ridiculous 
abfurdities of remote antiquity. We can however collect enough from him to con- 
clude, that the ancient Danes, like the Gauls, the Scots, the Irifh, and other nor- 
thern nations, had their bards, who recounted the military atchievements of their 
heroes; and that their firit hiftories were written in verfe. There can be no doubt 
that the Scandinavians or Cimbri, and the Teutones (the inhabitants of Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden) were Scythians by their original; but how far the tracts of 
land, called either Scythia * or Gaul, formerly reached, 1s uncertain. 

Even the name of the firft Chriftian Danifh king is uncertain; and thofe of the 
people whom they commanded were fo blended together, that it is impoffible for 
the reader to conceive a precife idea of the old Scandinavian hiftory. This, un- 
doubtedly, was owing to the remains of their Scythian cuftoms, particularly that 
of removing from one country to another ; and of feveral nations or fepts Joining to- 


* By Scythia may be underítood all thof= rorth- iffue forth in large bodies, and naval expeditions, 
ern countries of Europe and Afia (now inhabited ravaging the more fouthern and fertile kingdoms 
by the Danes, Norwegians, Swedes, Ruthans, of Europe; hence by Sir William Temple, and 
and Tartars, fce the Introduction), whofe inha- other hiftorians, they are termed the zorthein 
bitants overturned and peopled thc Roman em- Hive, the Mother of Nations, the Storchoufe of Eu- 
pire, and continued fo late as the 13th century to rope. 
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gether in expeditions by fea or land; and the adventurers being denominated after 
their chief leaders. Thus the terms Danes, Saxons, Jutes or Goths, Germans, 
and Normans, were promifcuoufly ufed long after the time of Charlemagne. Even 
the fhort revival of literature, under that prince, throws very little light upon the 
Danifh hiftory. All we know is, that the inhabitants of Scandinavia, in their 
maritime expeditions, went generally under the name of Saxons with foreigners; 
that they were bold adventurers, rude, fierce, and martial: that fo far back as the 
year of Chrift 500, they infulted all the fea-coafts of Europe; that they fettled in 
Ireland, where they built ftone-houfes; and that they became mafters of Eng- 
land, and fome part of Scotland ; both which kingdoms ftill retain proofs of their 
barbarity. When we read the hiftory of Denmark and that of England, under the 
Danifh princes who reigned over both countries, we meet with but a faint refem- 
blance of events; but the Danes as conquerors, always give themfelves the fupe- 
riority over the Englifh. 

In the eleventh century under Canute the Great, Denmark may be faid to have 
been in its zenith of glory, as far as extent of dominion can give fanction to the 
exprefion. Few very interefting events in Denmark preceded the year 1387, 
when Margaret mounted that throne; and partly by her addrefs, and partly by 
hereditary right, fhe formed the union of Calmar, anno 1397, by which fhe was 
acknowledged fovereign of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. She held her dig- 
nity with fuch firmnefs and courage, that fhe was juftly ftyled the Semiramis o 
the North. Her fucceffors being deftitute of her great qualifications, the union 
of Calmar, by which the three kingdoms were in future to be under one fove- 
reign, fell to nothing; but Norway ftill continued annexed to Denmark. About 
the year 1448, the crown of Denmark fell to Chriftian, count of Oldenburg, 
from whom the prefent royal family of Denmark is defcended. 

In 1513, Chriftian II. king of Denmark, one of the moft complete tyrants that 
modern times have produced, mounted the throne of Denmark; and having mar- 
ried the fifter of the emperor Charles V. he gave a full loofe to his innate cruelty. 
Being driven out of Sweden, for the bloody maffacres he committed there, the 
Danes rebelled againft him likewife; and he fled, with his wife and children, into 
the Netherlands. Frederic Duke of Holítein was unanimoufly called to the throne, 
on the depofition of his cruel nephew, who openly embraced the opinions of 
Luther, and about the year 1536, the proteftant religion was eftablifhed in Den- 
mark, by that wife and politic prince Chriftian III. 

Chriftian IV. of Denmark, in 1629, was chofen for the head of the proteftant 
league, formed againft the houfe of Auftria; but, though brave in his own perfon, 
he was in danger of lofing his dominions; when he was fucceeded in that command 
by Guftavus Adolphus king of Sweden. The Dutch having obliged Chriftian, who 
died in 1648, to lower the duties of the Sound, his fon Frederic III. confented to ac- 
cept of an annuity of 150,000 florins for the whole. The Dutch, after this, perfuaded 
him to declare war againft Charles Guftavus, king of Sweden; which had almoft coft 
him his crown in 1657. Charles ftormed the fortrefs of Fredericftadt; and in 
the fucceeding winter he marched his army over the ice to the ifland of Funen, 
where he furprifed the Danifh troops, took Odenfee and Nyburg, and marched 
over the Great Belt to befiege Copenhagen itfelf. Cromwell, who then governed 
England under the title of Protector, interpofed; and Frederic defended his ca- 
pital with great magnanimity till the peace of Rofchild; by which Frederic ceded 
the provinces of Halland, Bleking, and Sconia, the ifland of Bornholm, and Bahus 
and Drontheim in Norway, to the Swedes. Frederic fought to elude thofe fevere 
terms ; but Charles took A A once more belieged Copenhagen by fea 
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and land. ‘The fteady intrepid conduét of Frederic, under thefe misfortunes, en- 
deared him to his fubjects; and the citizens of Copenhagen made an admirable de- 
fence till a Dutch fleet arrived in the Baltic, and beat the Swedifh fleet. The for- 
tune of war was now entirely changed in favour of Frederic, who fhewed on every 
occafion great abilities, both civil and military; and having forced Charles to raiic 
the fiege of Copenhagen, might have carried the war into Sweden, had not the 
Englifh fleet under Montague, appeared in the Baltic. This enabled Charles to 
befiege Copenhagen a third time; but France and England offering their media- 
tion, a peace was concluded in that capital; by which the ifland of Bornholm re- 
turned to the Danes; but the ifland of Rugen, Bleking, Halland, and Schonen, 
remained with the Swedes. 

Though this peace did not reftore to Denmark all fhe had loft, yet the magna- 
nimous behaviour of Frederic, under the moft imminent dangers, and his attention 
to the fafety of his fubjects, even preferably to his own, greatly endeared him in 
their eyes; and he at length became abfolute, in the manner already related. Fre- 
deric was fucceeded in 1670, by his fon Chriftian V. who obliged the duke of 
Holftein Gottorp to renounce all the advantages he had gained by the treaty of 
Rofchild. He then recovered a number of places in Schonen; but his army was 
defeated in the bloody battle of Lunden, by Charles X1. of Sweden. This defeat 
did not put an end to the war; which Chriftian obftinately continued, till he was 
defeated entirely at the battle of Landfcroon: and having almoft exhaufted his do- 
minions in his military operations, and being in a manner abandoned by all his 
allies, he was forced to fign a treaty, on the terms prefcribed by France, in 1679. 
Chriftian however, did not defift from his military attempts; and at laft he be- 
came the ally and fubfidiary of Lewis XIV. who was then threatening Europe with 
chains. Chriftian, after a vaft variety of treating and fighting with the Hol- 
fteiners, Hamburghers, and other.northern powers, died in 1699. He was fuc- 
ceeded by Frederic IV. who, like his predeceffors, maintained his pretenfions upon 
Holftein; and probably muft have become mafter of that duchy, had not the 
Englifh and Dutch fleets raifed the fiege of Tonningen, while the young king of 
Sweden, Charles XII. who was then no more than fixteen years of age, landed 
within eight miles of Copenhagen, to affift his brother-in-law the duke of Holftein. 
Charles probably would have made himfelf mafter of Copenhagen, had not his 
Danifh majefty agreed to the peace of Travendahl, which was entirely in the duke’s 
favour. By another treaty concluded with the States General, Charles obliged 
himfelf to furnifh a body of troops, who were to be paid by the confederates; and 
afterwards did great fervice againft the French in the war of Queen Anne. 

Norwithítanding this peace, Frederic was perpetually engaged in wars with the 
Swedes, and while Charles XII. was an exile at Bender, he made a defcent upon 
the Swedifh Pomerania; and another, in the year 1712, upon Bremen, and toox 
the city of Stade. Tlis troops however, were totally deteated by the Swedes ar 
Gadefbuch, who laid his favourite city of Altena in afhes. Frederic revenged 
himfelf, by feizing great part of the ducal Holftein, and forcing the Swedifh ge- 
neral, count Steinbock, to furrender himfelf prifoner, with all his troops. Jn the 
year 1716, the fuccefles of Frederic were fo great, by taking Tonningen and Strai- 
fund, by driving the Swedes out of Norway, and reducing Wifinar in Pomerania, 
that his allies began to fufpect he was aiming at the fovereignty of all Scandinavia. 
Upon the return of Charles of Sweden from his exile, he renewed the war again(l 
Denmark with a moft imbittered fpirit ; but on the death of that prince, who was 
killed at the fiege of Fredericfhal, Frederic durft not refufe the offer of his Briran- 
nic majefty’s mediation between him and the crown of Sweden; in confequence of 
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which a peace was concluded at Stockholm, which left him in poffeffion of the 
duchy of Slefwick. Frederic died in the year 1730, after having two years before 
leen his capital reduced to afhes by an accidental fire. His fon and fucceffor, 
Chriftian Frederic, or Chriftian VI. made no other ufe of his power, and the ad- 
vantages with which he mounted the throne, than to cultivate peace with all his 
neighbours, and to promote the happinefs of his fubjects; whom he eafed of many 
opprellive taxes. 

In 1734, after guarantying the Pragmatic Sanction *, Chriftian fent 6000 men 
to the affiftance of the emperor, during the difpute of the fucceffion to the crown 
of Poland. ‘Though he was pacific, yet he was jealous of his rights, efpecially over 
Hamburgh. He obliged the Hamburghers to call in the mediation of Pruffia, to 
abolifh their bank, to admit the coin of Denmark as current, and to pay him a 
million of filver marks. He had, two years after, viz. in 1738, a difpute with his 
Britannic miayefty about the little lordfhip of Steinhorft, which had been mort- 
gaged to the latter by a duke of Holftein Lawenburg, and which Chriftian faid 
belonged to him. Some blood was fpilt during the conteft; in which Chriftian, 
it is thought, never was in earneft. It brought on, however, a treaty, in which 
he availed himfelf of his Britannic majefty's predilection for his German dominions ; 
for he agreed to pay Chriftian a fubfidy of 70,0001. fterling a year, on condition 
of keeping in readinefs 7000 troops for the protection of Hanover: this was a gain- 
ful bargain for Denmark. And two years after, he feized fome Dutch fhips, for 
trading without his leave to Iceland; but the difference was made up by the me- 
diation of Sweden. Chriftian had fo great a party in that kingdom, that it was ge- 
nerally thought he would revive the union of Calmar, by procuring his fon to be 
declared fucceffor to his then Swedifh majefty. Some fteps for that purpofe were 
certainly taken: but whatever Chriftian’s views might have been, the defign was 
fruftrated by the jealoufy of other powers, who could not bear the thoughts of 
feeing all Scandinavia fubjeét to one family. Chriftian died in 1746, with the cha- 
racter of being the father of his people. . 

His fon and fucceffor, Frederic V. had, in 17.43, married the princeís Louifa, 
daughter to his Britannic majefty George II. : He improved upon his father's plan, 
for the happinefs of his people; but took no concern, except that of a mediator, 
in the German war. For it was by his intervention that the treaty of Clofter-feven 
was concluded between his royal highnefs the late duke of Cumberland, and the 
French general Richlieu. Upon the death of his firft queen, who was mother to 
his prefent Danifh majefty, he married a daughter of the duke of Brunfwic- Wol- 
fenbuttle ; and died in 1766. His fon, Chriftian VII. was born the 2gth of Ja- 
nuary 1749; and married his prefent Britannic majefty's youngeft fitter, the prin- 
cefs Carolina-Matilda. But this alliance, though it wore at firft a very promifing 
appearance, yet had in the event a very unfortunate termination. ‘This is partly 
attributed to the intrigues of the queen-dewager, mother-in-law to the prefent king, 
who has a fon named Frederic, and «whom fhe is reprefented as defirous of -raifing 
tothe throne. She poffeffes a great degree of diffimulation, and when the princeis 
Carolina Matilda came to Copenhagen, fhe received her with all the appearance of 
friendfhip and affection, acquainting her with all the king’s faults, and at the tame 
time telling her, that fhe would take every opportunity, as a mother, to aflift her in 
reclaiming him. .By this conduét, fhe became the depofitary of all the young queen’s 
fecrets, whilft at the fame time it is faid, fhe placed people about the king, to 


^ An agreement-by which the princes of Europe of the queen of Hungary, daughter of the empe- 
engaged to fupport the Houfe of Auftriain favour ror Charles VI. who had no male iffue. 
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keep him conftantly engaged in all kinds of riot or debauchery, to which fhe 
knew he was naturally too much inclined: and at length it was fo ordered, that a 
miftrefs was thrown in the king's way, whom he was perfuaded to eg: in his pa- 
lace. When the king was upon his travels, the queen-dowager ufed frequently to 
vifit the young queen Matilda; and, under the mafk of friendfhip and affection, 
told her often of the debaucheries and exceffes which the king had fallen into in 
Holland, England, and France, and often perfuaded her not to live with him. 
But as foon as the king returned, the queen reproaching him with his con- 
duct, though in a gentle manner, his mother-in-law immediately took his part, 
and endeavoured to perfuade the king to give no ear to her councils, as it was pre- 
fumption in a queen of Denmark to direct the king. Queen Matilda now began to 
difcover the defigns of the queen-dowager, and atterwards lived upon very good 
terms with the king, who for a time was much reclaimed. "The young queen alfo 
now affumed to herfelf the part which the queen-dowager had been complimented 
with, in the management of public affairs. “his ftung the old queen to the quick ; 
and her thoughts were now entirely occupied with íchemes of revenge. But her 
views of this kind at firft appeared the more difficult to carry into execution, be- 
cauíe the king had difplaced feveral of her friends who were about the court, who 
had been increafing the national debt in times of the moft profound peace, and 
who were rioting on the fpoils of the public. However, fhe at length found means 
to gratify her revenge in a very ample manner. About the end of the year 1770, 
it was obferved that Brandt and Struenfee were particularly regarded by the king; 
the former as a favourite, and the latter as a minifter, and that they paid great 
court to queen Matilda, and were fupported by her. This opened a new fcene of 
intrigue at Copenhagen: all the difcarded placemen paid their court to the queen- 
dowager, and fhe became the head and patronefs of the party. Old count Moltke, 
an artful difplaced ftatefman, and others, who were well verfed in intrigues of this 
nature, perceiving that they had unexperienced young perfons to contend with, 
who though they might mean well, had not fufficient knowledge and capacity to 
conduct the public affairs, very foon predicted their ruin. Struenfee and Brandt 
wanted to make a reform in the adminiftration of the public affairs at once, which 
fhould have been the work of time; and thereby made a great number of enemies, 
among thofe whofe intereft it was that things fhould continue upon the fame footing 
that they had been for fome time before. After this queen Matilda was delivered 
of a daughter, but as foon as the queen-dowager faw her, fhe immediately turned 
her back, and with a malicious fmile, declared that the child had all the features: 
of Struenfee : on which her friends publifhed it among the people, that the queen 
mufít have had an intrigue with Struenfee; which was corroborated by the queen's 
often fpeaking with this minifter in public. A great variety of evil reports were 
now propagated againft the reigning queen; and another report was alfo induf- 
trioufly fpread, that the governing party had formed a defign to fuperfede the 
king, as being incapable of governing; that the queen was to be declared regent 
during the minority of her fon; and that Strueníee was to be her prime-minifter. 
Whatever Struentee did to reform the abufes of the late miniftry, was reprefented 
to the pon as io many attacks upon, and attempts to deítroy, the governmwenrt 
of the kingdom. By fuch means the people began to be greatly incenfed againít 
this minifter: and as he alfo wanted to make a reform in the military, he gave great 
offence to the troops, at the head of which were fome of the creatures of the 
ueen-dowager, who took every opportunity to make their inferior officers believe, 
that it was the Gelign of Struenice to change the whole fyftem of government. It 
muft be admitted, that this minifter feems in many refpeéts ta have acted very im- 
g prucently, 
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prudently, and to have been too much under the guidance of his pafions: 
ciples alío appear to have been of the libertine kind. 

Many councils were held between the queen-dowager and her friends, upon the 
proper meafures to be taken for effectuating their defigns: and it was at length 
relolved, to furprife the king in the middle of the night, and force him immedi- 
ately to lign an order, which was to be prepared in readinefs, for committing the 
perfons before mentioned to feparate prifons, to accufe them of high-treafon in 
general, and in particular of a defign to poifon, or dethrone the king; and if that 
could not be properly fupported, by torture or otherwife, to procure witneffes to 
confirm the report of a criminal commerce between the queen and Struenfee. This 
was an undertaking of fo hazardous a nature, that the wary count Moltke, and 
moft of the queen-dowager’s friends who had any thing to lofe drew back, endeavour- 
ing to animate others, but excufing themfelves from taking any open and aétive 
part in this affair. However, the queen-dowager at laft procured a fufficient num- 
ber of active inftrumients for the execution of her defigns. On the 16th of January, 
1772, a mafked ball was given at the court of Denmark. The king had danced 
at this ball, and afterwards played at quadrille with general Gahler, his lady, and 
counfellor Struenfee brother to the count. The queen, after dancing as ufual 
one country dance with the king, gave her hand to count Struenfee during the re- 
mainder of the evening. She retired about two in the morning, and was followed 
by him and count Brandt. About four the fame morning, prince Frederic, who 
had alío been at the ball, got up and dreffed himfelf, and went with the queen- 
dowager to thc king’s bed-chamber, accompanied by general Eichftedt and count 
Rantzau. They ordered his majefty’s valet-de-chambre to awake him, and in the 
midít of the furprife and alarm, that this unexpected intrufion excited, they in- 
formed him, that queen Matilda and the two Struenfees were at that inftant bufy 
in drawing up an act of renunciation of the crown, which they would immediately 
after compel him to fign: and that the only means he could ufe to prevent fo im- 
minent a danger, was to fign thofe orders without lofs of time, which they had 
brought with them, for arrefting the queen and her accomplices. It is faid, that 
the king was not eafily prevailed upon to fign thefe orders; but at length com- 
plied, though with reluétance and hefitation. Count Rantzau, and three officers, 
were difpatched at that untimely hour to the queen’s apartments, and immediately 
arreíted her. She was put into one of the king's coaches, in which fhe was con- 
veyed to the caftle of Cronenburgh, together with the infant princefs, attended by 
lady Moftyn, and efcorted by a party of dragoons. In the mean time, Struenfee 
and Brandt were alfo feized in their beds, and imprifoned in the citadel. Struen-. 
fee's brother, fome of his adherents, and moft of the members of the late admi- 
niftration, were feized the fame night, to the number of about eighteen, and 
thrown into confinement. The government after this feemed to be entirely lodged 
in the hands of the queen-dowager and her fon, fupported and affifted by thofe who. 
had the principal fhare in the revolution ; while the king appeared to be little more 
than a pageant, whofe perfon and name it was neceffary occafionally to make ufe 
of. All the officers who had a hand in the revolution were immediately promoted, . 
and an almoft total change took place in all the departments of adminitration. A 
new council was appointed, in which prince Frederic prefided, and a commiuffion 
of eight members, to examine the ‘papers of the prifoners, and to commence a 
procefs againft them. The fon of queen Matilda, the prince royal, who was en- 
tered into the fifth year of his age, was put into the care of a lady of quality, who. 
was appointed governefs, under the fuperintendency of the queen-dowager. Struen- 


fre and Brandt were put in irons, and very rigoroufly treated in prifon 5 they both 
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underwent long and frequent examinations, and at length received fentence of 
death. "They were beheaded on the 28th of April, having their right hands pre. 
vioufly cut off; but many of their friends and adherents were afterwards fet at li- 
berty. Struenfee at firít had abfolutely denied having any criminal intercourfe 
with the queen; but this he afterwards confeffed ; and though he 1s faid by fome 
to have been induced to do this only by the fear of torture, the proofs of his guilt in 
this refpect were efteemed notorious, and his confeffions full and explicit. Befide, no 
meafures were adopted by the court of Great Britain to clear up the queen's character 
in this refpect. But in May, his Britannic majefty fent a fmall fquadron of fhips 
to convoy that princeís to Germany, and appointed the city of Zell, in his electo- 
ral dominions, for the place of her future refidence. She died there, of a malig- 
nant fever, on the xoth of May, 1775, aged 23 years and 10 months. 

In 1780, his Danifh majefty acceded to the armed neutrality propofed by the Em- 
prefs of Ruffia. He appears at prefent to have fuch a debility of underftanding, as to 
difqualify him for the proper management of public affairs; but on the 16th April, 
1784, another court revolution took place. “The queen-dowager’s friends were re- 
moved, a new council formed under the auípices of the prince royal, fome of the for- 
mer old members reftored to the cabinet, and no regard is to be paid for the future 
to any inftrument, unlefs figned by the king, and counterfigned by the Prince Royal*. 

* Chriftian VII. rcigning king of Denmark and Matilda of England ; and has iflue, Frederic prince 


Norway, LL. D. and F. R. S. was born in 1749; royal of Denmark, born Jan. 23, 1763; Louifa 
‘in 1766 he was married to the princeís Carolina Augufta princcís royal, born July 7, 1771. 


‘His DanisH Majesrv's GERMAN DOMINIONS. 


: OLSTEIN, a duchy of Lower Saxony, about roo miles long and 50 
H broad, and a fruitful country, was formerly divided between the emprefs of 
‘Ruffia (termed Ducal Holftein), the king of Denmark, and the imperial cities 
of Hamburg and.L.ubeck; but on the 16th of November, 1773, the Ducal Hol- 
itein, with all the rights, prerogatives, and territorial fovereignty, was formally 
transferred to the king of Denmark, by virtue of a treaty between both courts. 
The duke of Holítein Gottorp is joint fovereign of great part of it now, with the 
Danifh monarch. Kiel is.the capital of Ducal Holítein, -and is well built, has a 
harbour, and neat public edifices. The capital of the Danifh Holítein is Gluck- 
ftadt, a well built town and fortreís, but in a marfhy fituation on the right of the 
Elbe, and has fome foreign. commerce. 

Altena, a large, populous; and handfome town, of great traffic, is commo- 
dioufly fituated on the Elbe, in the neighbourhood of Hamburg. It was built 
profefledly in that :fituation by the kings of Denmark, that it might fhare in the 
commerce of the former. Being declared.a free port, and the ftaple of the Danifh 
Fatt India Company, the merchants alfo enjoying liberty of confcience, great 
mumbers flock to Altena from all parts of the North, and even from Hamburg 
itfelf. 

The famous city of Hamburg lies, in a geographical fenfe, in Holftein; but is 
an imperial, free, and Hanfeatic city, lying on the verge of that part ef Holftein 
called Stormar. It has the fovereignty of a fmall diftrict round it, of about ten 
miles circuit: it isone of the moft flourifhing commercial towns in Europe; and 
though the kings of Denmark {till lay claim to certain privileges within its walls, 
it may be confidered as a well-regulated commonwealth. ‘The number of ‘its 
inhabitants are faid to amount to 180,000; and it is furnifhed with a vaft variety 
of noble edifices, both public and private: it has two fpacious harbours, formed 
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by the river Elbe, which runs through the town, and 84 bridges are thrown over 
¡ts canals. Hamburg has the good fortune of having been peculiarly favoured in 
its commerce by Great Britain, with whom it ftill carries on a great trade. The 
Hamburghers maintain twelve companies of foot, and one troop of dragoons, be- 
fides an artillery company. 

Lubec, an imperial city, with a good harbour, and once the capital of the 
Hans Towns, and Ítill a rich and populous place, is alfo in this dutchy, and go- 
verned by its own magiftrates. It has 20 parifh Churches befides a large Cathedral. 
J_utheraniím is the eftablifhed religion of the whole dutchy. 

In WESTPHALIA, the king of Denmark has the counties of Oldenburg and Del- 
menhurít, about 2000 1quare miles; they lie on the fouth fide of the Wefer; their 
capitals have the fame name; the firft has the remains of a fortification, and the 
lait is an open place. Oldenburg gave a title to the firft royal anceftor of his pre- 
fent Danifh majefty. The country abounds with marfhes and heaths, but its horfes 
are the beft in Germany. 


L A P L A IN LA 


HE northern fituation of Lapland, and the divifion of its property, require, 

i before I proceed farther, that I fhould treat of it under a diftinét head, and 
in the fame method that I obferve in other countries. 

SITUATION, EXTENT, DIVISION, AND NAME.] The whole country of: Lapland 
extends, fo far as itis known, from the North Cape in 71 30 N. lat. to the White 
Sea, under the arétic circle. Part of J_apland belongs to the Danes, and is in- 
cluded in the government of Wardhuys; part to-the Swedes, which is by far the 
moft valuable; and fome parts in the eaft; to the Mufcovites or Ruflians. It 
would be little better than wafting the reader’s time, to pretend to point out the fup- 
pofed dimenfions of each. That belonging to the Swedes, may be feen in the ta- 
ble of dimenfions given in the account of Sweden: but other accounts fay, that it 
is about 100 German miles in length, and go in breadth; it comprehends all the 
country from the Baltic, to the mountains that feparate Norway from Sweden. 
The Mufcovite part lies towards the eaft, between the lake Enarak and the White 
Sea. Thoíe parts, notwithítanding the rudenefs of the country, are divided into 
fmaller diftriéts ; generally taking their names from rivers: but, unlefs in the Swe- 
diíh part, which is fubject to a prefeét, the Laplanders can be faid to be under no 
regular government. The Swedifh Lapland, therefore, is the objeét chiefly confi- 
dered by authors in defcribing this country. It has been generally thought, that the 
L.aplanders are the defcendants of Finlanders driven out of their own country, and 
that they take their name from Lappes, which fignifies exiles. The reader, from . 
what has been {aid in the Introduction, may eafily conceive that in Lapland, for 
fome months in the fummer, the fun never fets; and during winter, it never rifes : 
but the inhabitants are fo well affifted by the twilight and the aurora borealis, that 
they never difcontinue their work through darknefs. 

CuLimaTE.] In winter it is no unufual thing for their lips to be frozen to the 
cup in attempting to drink, and in fome thermometers, fpirits of wine -are con- 
creted into ice: the limbs of the inhabitants very often mortify with cold: drifts of 
fnow threaten to bury the traveller, and cover the ground four or five feet deep. 
A thaw fometimes takes place, and then the froft that fucceeds, prefents the Lap- 
lander with a fmooth level of ice, over which he travels with a rein deer in a fledge: 
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with inconceivable fwiftnefs. The heats of fummer are exceffive for a fhort timc: 
and the cataracts, which dafh from the mountains, often prefent to the eye the moft 
picturefque appearances. 

MOUNTAINS, RIVERS, LAKES, AND FORESTS.| The reader muft form in his 
mind a vaft mafs of mountains, irregularly crowded together, to give him an idea 
of Lapland: they are, however, in fome interítices, feparated by rivers and lakes, 
which contain an incredible number of iflands, fome of which form delightful ha- 
bitations ; and are believed by the natives to be the terreftrial Paradife : even rofes 
and other flowers grow wild on their borders in the fummer ; though this is but a 
fhort gleam of temperature, for the climate in general is exceffively fevere. Dufky 
foreíts, and noifome, unhealthy moraffes, and barren plains cover great part of the 
fiat country, fo that nothing can be more uncomfortable than the ftate of the inha- 
bitants. 

METALS AND MINERALS.] Silver and gold mines, as well as thofe of iron, cop- 
per and lead, have been difcovered and worked in Lapland to great advantage ; 
beautiful cryítals are found here, as are fome amethyfts and topazes ; alfo various 
forts of mineral ftones, furprifingly polifhed by the hand of nature; valuable pearls 
have likewife been fometimes found in the rivers, but never in the feas. 

ANIMALS, QUADRUPEDS, BIRDS, FISHES, AND INSECTS.] We mutt refer to our 
accounts of Denmark and Norway for great part of this article, as its contents are 
in common with all the three countries. “The zibelin, a creature refembling the 
marten, is a native of Lapland; and its fkin, whether black or white, is fo much 
efteemed, that it is frequently given as prefents to royal and diftinguifhed per- 
fonages. The I.apland hares grow white in the winter; and the country produces 
a large black cat, which attends the natives in hunting. By far the moft remark- 
able, however, of the Lapland animals, is the rein-deer; which nature feems to 
have provided to folace the Laplanders for the privation of the other comforts of 
life. This animal, the moft ufeful perhaps of any in the creation, refembles the 
ftag, only it fomewhat droops the head, and the horns project forward. All de- 
{cribers of this animal have taken notice of the cracking noife that they make 
when they move their legs, which is attributed to their feparating and afterwards 
bringing together the divifions of the hoof. ‘The under part is entirely covered 
with hair, in the fame manner that the claw of the Ptarmigan is with feathery 
briftles, which is almoft the only bird that can endure the rigour of the fame cli- 
mate. The hoof however is not only thus protected; the fame neceflity which 
obliges the Laplanders to ufe fnow fhoes, makes the extraordinary width of the 
rein’s hoof to be equally convenient in paffing over {now, as it prevents their fink- 
ing too deep, which they continually would, did the weight of their body reft only 
on afmall point. ‘This quadruped hath therefore an inftinét to ufe ahoof of fuch 
a form: in a ftill more advantageous manner, by feparating it when the foot is to 
touch the ground fo as to cover a larger furface of ínow. The inftant however the 
leg of the animal is raifed, the hoof is immediately contraéted, and the collifion 
of the parts occafions the {napping which is heard on every motion of the rein. And 
probably the cracking which they perpetually make, may {erve to keep them toge- 
ther when the weather is remarkably dark. In fummer, the rein-deer provide 
themíelves with leaves and grafs, and in the winter they live upon mofs : they have 
a wonderful fagacity at finding it out, and when found, they fcrape away the {now 
that covers it with their feet. The fcantinefs of their fare is inconceivable, as 1s the 
length of the journies which they can perform without any other fupport. They 
fix the rein-deer to a kind of fledge, fhaped like a fmall boat, in which the travel- 
ler, well fecured from cold, is laced down, with the reins in one hand, i: » 
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kind of bludgeon in the other, to keep the carriage clear of ice and fnow. The 
deer, whofe harneffing is very fimple, fets out, and continues the journey with pro- 
digious fpeed ; and is fo fafe and tractable, that the driver 1s at little or no trouble 
in directing him. At nightthey look out for their own provender ; and their milk 
often helps to fupport their mafter. Their inftinct in choofing their road, and di- 
reéting their courfe, can only be accounted for by their being well acquainted with 
the country during the fummer months, when they live in woods. Their flefh 1s a 
well tafted food, whether frefh or dried: their fkin forms excellent clothing both 
for the bed and the body: their milk and cheefe are nutritive and pleafant ; and 
their inteftines and tendons fupply their mafters with thread and cordage. When 
they run about wild in the fields, they may be fhot at as other game. But it is faid, 
that if one is killed in a flock, the furvivors will gore and trample him to pieces ; 
therefore fingle ftragglers are generally pitched upon. Were 1 to recount every 
circumítance, related by the credulous, of this animal, the whole would appear fa- 
bulous. With all their excellent qualities, however, the rein-deer have their 
inconveniences. 

It is difficult in fummer to keep them from ftraggling; they are fometimes bu- 
ried in the fnow; and they frequently grow reftive, to the great dangerof tne driver 
and his carriage. ‘Their furprifing fpeed (for they are faid to run at the rate of 
200 miles a day) Ítems to be owing to their impatience to get rid of their incum- 
brance, None but a Laplander could bear the uneafy pofture in which he is 
placed, when he is confined in one of thofe carriages or pulkhas ; or would believe, 
that, by whifpering the rein-deer in the ear, they know the place of their deftina- 
tion. But after all thefe abatements, the natives would have difficulty to fubfift 
without their rein-deer, which ferve them for fo many purpofes. 

PEOPLE, CUSTOMS, AND MANNERS.] The language of the Laplanders is of 
Finnifh origin, and comprehends fo many dialects, that itis with diffculty they un- 
derítand each other. They have neither writing nor letters among them, but a 
number of hieroglyphics, which they make ufe of in their Rounes, a fort of fticks 
that they call Piftave, and which ferve them for an almanack. Thefe hiero- 
glyphics are alfo the marks they ufe inftead of fignatures, even in matters of law. 
Miffionaries, from the chriftianized parts of Scandinavia, introduced among them 
the Chriftian religion; but they cannot be faid even yet to be Chriftians, though 
they have among them fome religious feminaries, inftituted by the king of Den- 
mark. Upon the whole, the majority of the Laplanders practife as grofs fuperfti- 
tions and idolatries, as are to be found among the moft uninftructed pagans; and 
fo abíurd, that they ícarcely deferve to be mentioned, were it not that the number 
and oddities of their fuperftitions have induced the northern traders to believe, that 
they are fkilful in magic and divination. For this purpofe their magicians, who 
are a peculiar fet of men, make ufe of what they call a drum, made of the hollowed 
trunk of a fir, pine, or birch-tree, one end of which is covered with a fkin; on 
this they draw, with a kind of red colour, the figures of their own gods, as well as 
of Jefus Chrift, the apoftles, the fun, moon, ftars, birds, and rivers; on thefe 
they place one or two brzfs rings, which, when the drum is beaten with a little 
hammer, dance over the figures ; and according to their progrefs the forcerer prog- 
nofticates. Thefe frantic operations are generally performed for gain; and the 
northern fhip-matters are fuch pe ou to the arts of thef* impoftors, that they often 
buy from them a magic cord, which contains a number of knots, by opening of 
which, according to tne magician's directions. they gain what wind they want. 
‘bis is allo a very common trafic on the banks of the Red Sea, and is managed 
with great addrefs on the part of the né m who keeps up the price of his knotted 
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talifinan. The Laplanders ftill retain the worfhip of many of the Teutonic gods ; 
but have among them great remains of thc druidical inftitutions. They believe 
the tranfinigration of the foul ; and have feftivals fet apart for the worfhip of cer- 
tain genii, called Jeuhles, who they think inhabit the air, and have great power 
over human actions; but being without form or fubftance, they aflign to then: 
neither images nor ftatues. 

Agriculture is not much attended to among the L.aplanders. “They are chicAy 
divided into Lapland fifhers, and Lapland mountaineers. The former always 
make their habitations on the brink, or in the neighbourhood of fome lake, from 
whence they draw their fubfiftence. ‘The others feck their tupport upon the moun- 
tains, and their environs, poffeffing herds of rcin-deer more or lcis numerous, 
which they ufe according to the feafon, but go generally on foot. “They are ex- 
cellent and very induftrious herdímen, and are rich in comparifon of the Lapland 
fifhers. Some of them poffefs fix hundred or a thouland rein-deer, and have often 
money and plate befides. They mark every rein-deer on the cars, and divide 
them into clafles ; fo that they inftantly perceive whether any one is ftrayed, though 
they cannot count to fo great a number as that to which their flock often amounts. 
Thofe who. poffefs but a {mall ftock, give to every individual a proper name. ‘The 
Lapland-fifhers, who are alfo called Laplanders of the woods, becaufe in fummer 
they dwell upon the borders of the lakes, and in winter in the foreits, live by fifh- 
ing and hunting, and chufe their fituation by its convenience for either. The 
ereateft part of them, however, have fome rein-deer. They are active and expert 
in the chace: and the introduction of fire-arms among them has almoft entirely 
abolifhed the ufe of the bow and arrow. Befides looking after their rein-deer, 
the fifhery, and the chace, the men employ themfelves in the conftruction of their 
canoes, which are fmall, light, and compaét. They alfo make fledges, to which 
they give the form of a canoe, harnefs for the rein-deer, cups, bowls, and various 
other utenfils, which are fometimes neatly carved, and fometimes ornamented 
with bones, brafs, or horn. “The employment of the women confifts in making 
nets for the fifhery, in drying fifh and meat, in milking the rein-deer, in making 
cheefe, and in tanning hides: but it is underftood to be the bufinefs of the men to 
look after the kitchen; in which, it is faid, the women never interfere. 

The Laplanders live in huts in the form of tents. A hut is about twenty-five to 
thirty feet in diameter, and not much above fix in height. They cover them ac- 
cording to the feafon, and the means of the poffeffor; fome with briars, bark of 
birch, and linen; others with turf, coarfe cloth, or felt, or the old fkins of rein- 
deer. The door is of felt, made like two curtains, which opén afunder. A little 
place furrounded with ftones is made in the middle of the hut for the fire, over 
which a chain is fufpended to hang the kettle upon. ‘They are fcarcely able to ftand 
upright in their huts, but conftantly fit upon their heels round the fire. At night, 
they lie down quite naked; and, to feparate the apartments, they place upright 
fticks at fmall diftances. They cover themíelves with their clothes, or he upon 
them. In winter, they put their naked feet into a fur bag. Their houfehold- 
furniture confifts of iron or copper kettles, wooden cups, bowls, fpoons, and 
fometims tin, or even filver bafins: to thefe may be added, the implements of 
fifhing and hunting. ‘That they may not be obliged to carry fuch a number of 
things with them in their excurfions, they build in the forefts, at certain diftances, 
little huts, made like pigeon-houfes, and placed upon a poft, which is the trunk 
of a tree, cut off at about the height of a fathom or fix foot from the root. In 
thefe elevated huts they keep their goods and provifions; and thougn they are ne- 
ver fhut, yet they are never plundered. ‘The rein-deer fupply the Laptainders pr 
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the greateft part of their provifions ; the chace and the fifhery fupply the reft. 
'Their principal difhes are che flefh of the rein-deer, and puddings which they make 
of their blood, by putting it either alone, or mixed with wild berries, into the fto- 
mach of the animal from whence it was taken, in which they cool it forfood. But 
the flefh of the bear is confidered by them as their moft delicate meat. They eat 
every kind of fifh, even the fea dog; as well as all forts of wild animals, not ex- 
cepting birds of prey, and carnivorous animals. ‘Their winter provifions confift 
chiefly of flefh and fifh dried in the open air, both of which they cat raw, and 
without any fort of dreffing. Their common drink is water, fometimes mixed with 
milk: they make alfo broths and fifh-foups. Brandy is very fcarce with them, but 
they are extremely fond of it. Whenever they are inclined to eat, the head of the 
family fpreads a mat on the ground; and then men and women fquat round this mat, 
which is covered with difhes. Every Laplander always carries about him a knife, 
a fpoon, and a little cup for drinking. Each has his portion feparately given him, 
that no perfon may be injured ; for they are great eaters. Before and after the 
meal they make a fhort prayer: and, as foon as they have done eating, each gives 
the other his hand. 

In the drefs of the Laplanders they ufe no kind of linen. The men wear clofe 
breeches, reaching down to their fhoes, which are made of untanned fkin, pointed, 
and turned up before ; and in winter they put a little hay in them. ‘Their doublet is 
made to fit their fhape, and open at the breaft. Over this, they wear a clofe coat 
with narrow fleeves, whofe fkirts reach down to the knees, and which is faftened 
round them by a leathern girdle, ornamented with plates of tin or braís. ‘To this 
girdle they tie their knives, their inftruments for getting fire, their Tope and the 
reít of their fmoking apparatus. Their clothes are made of fur, of leather, or of 
cloth ; the clofe coat of cloth or leather, always bordered with fur, or bindings of 
cloth of different colours. ‘Their caps are edged with fur, pointed at top, and the 
four feams adorned with lifts of a different colour from that of the cap. "Ihe wo- 
men wear breeches, fhoes, doublets, and clofe coats, in the fame manner as the 
men; but their girdle, at which they carry likewife the implements for fmoking 
tobacco, is commonly embroidered with brafs wire. Their clofe coat hath a collar, 
which comes up fomewhat higher than that of the men. Befides thefe, they wear 
handkerchiefs, and little aprons, made of painted cloth, rings on their fingers, and 
ear-rings, to which they fometimes hang chains of filver, which pafs two or three 
times round the neck. They are often dreffed in caps folded after the manner of 
turbans. They wear alfo caps fitted to the fhape of the head; and, as they are 
much addicted to finery, they are all ornamented with the embroidery of brafs wire, 
or at leaft with lift of different colours. 

Lapland is but poorly peopled, owing to the general barrenneís of its foil. The 
whole number of its inhabitants may amount to about 60,000. Both men and wo- 
men are in general confiderably fhorter than more fouthern Europeans: Mauper- 
tuis meafured a woman, who was fuckling her child, whofe height did not exceed 
four feet two inches and about a half ; they make, however, a much more agreeable 
appearance than the men, who are often ill-fhaped and ugly, and their heads too 
large for their bodies. Their women are complaifant, chafte, often well-made, and 
extremely nervous ; which is alfo obfervable among the men, although more rarely. 
it frequently happens, that a Lapland woman will faint away, or even fall into a fit 
of frenzy, on a fpark of fire flying towards her, an unexpected noife, or the fud- 
den fight of an unexpected object, though it is in its own nature not in' the leaft 
zlarming: in fhort, at the moft trifling ERA imaginable. During thefe paroxyfms 
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of terror, they deal about blows with the firft thing that prefents itfelf; and, om 
coming to themfelves, are utterly ignorant of all that has paffed. 

When a Laplander intends to marry a female, he, or his friends, court her fa- 
ther with brandy ; when, with {ome difficulty, he gains admittance to his fair one, 
he offers her a beaver's tongue, or fome other eatable; which fhe rejects before 
company, but accepts of in private. Cohabitation often precedes marriage; but 
every admittance to the fair one is purchafed from her father by her lover with a 
bottle of brandy, and this prolongs the courtfhip fometimes for three years. The 
prieft of the parifh at laft celebrates the nuptials ; but the bridegroom is obliged to 
ferve his father-in-law for four years after. He then carries his wife and her for- 
tune home. 

CommerceE.] Little can be faid of the commerce of the Laplanders. ‘Their 
exports confift of fifh, rein-deer, furs, bafkets, and toys; with fome dried pikes, 
and cheefes made of rein-deer milk. They receive for thefe, rixdollars, woollen 
cloths, linen, copper, tin, flour, oil, hides, needles, knives, fpirituous liquors, 
tobacco, and other neceffaries. Their mines are generally worked by foreigners, 
and produce no inconfiderable profit. The Laplanders travel in a kind of caravan,. 
with their families, to the Finland and Norway fairs. And the reader may make 
fome eftimate of the medium of commerce among them, when he is told, that-fifty 
fquirrel fkins, or one fox fkin, and a pair of Lapland fhoes, produce one rixdollar ; 
but no computation can be made of the public revenue, the greateít part of which 
is allotted for the maintenance of the clergy. With regard to the fecurity of their 
property, few difputes happen; and their judges have no military to elas Mesa their 
decrees, the people having a remarkable averfion to war ; and, fo far as we know, 
are never employed in any army. 


S W E D E Ne 
EXTENT AND SITUATION. 


Miles. Degrees. 


Length 800 | 56 and 69 North latitude. 
Breadth 500 t iiti 1 10 and 30 Eaft longitude. 


BouNDARIES AND l d e country is bounded by the Baltic Sea, the Sound, 

DIVISIONS. and the Categate, or Scaggerac, on the fouth; by the 
impaffable mountains of Norway, on the weft; by Danith or Norwegian Lapland 
on the north; and by Mufcovy, on the eaft. It is divided into feven provinces : 
1. Sweden Proper. 2. Gothland. 3. Livonia. 4. Ingria. (Thefe two laft 
provinces belong now, however, to the Ruffians, having been conquered by Peter 
the Great, and ceded by pofterior treaties.) 5. Finland. 6. Swedifh Lapland : 
and 7. The Swedifh iflands. Great abatements muft be made for the lakes, and 
unimproved parts of Sweden; which are fo extenfive, that the habitable part is 


os to narrow bounds. The following are the dimenfions given us of this 
ingdom. 








Square | Sum E 3 
Miles. total. | E y Capital Cities. 
76,835 [228,715 = B 

| 472900 | 342 194 . | STOCKHOLM, 
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25,975 253 160 |Calmar. 
2,960 27 56  |Lunden. 
les See REE 76,835 | T 
apiana an ornC. 
W. Bothnia — 70,000 que 349  |Uma. 
Swediíh Finland, and ?| Abo. 
Eaft Bothnia — l pamm, | 395 niet. Cajenburg. 
Gothland I. — — 1000 8o 23 |Wifby. 
Oeland I. — — 560 84 g |Barkholm. 
[50,560 
Upper Pomerania, P. 960 | 47 24 |Stralfund. 
Saxony Rugen I. 360 24 21  |Bergen. 
1,220 


Of Sweden Proper, the following are the fubdivifions : 


U plandia, Helfingia, 
Sudermania, Dalicarlia, 
W eftmania, Medel pedia, 
Nericia, Angermanla, 
Geftricia, Jemptia. 
Of Gothland, the following are the fubdivifions 7 
Eaft Gothland, Dalia, 
XV eft Gothland, Schonen, 
Smaland. Bleking, 
W ermeland, Halland. 


Of Swedifh Lapland, the following are the fubdivifions :. 


Thorne Lapmark, Pithia Lapmark, 
Kimi Lapmark, Uma Lapmark, 
Lula Lapmark, 


The principal places in Weft Bothnia are Umea, Pitea, and Tornea. 
Of Finland, the following are the fubdivifions : 


Eaft Bothnia, Nyland, 
Cajania, Travattia, 
Savoloxia, Finland Proper. 


The Swedifh ifles are Gothland, Oeland, Aland, and Rugen. 


The face of Sweden is pretty fimilar to thofe of its neighbouring countries; only 

it has the advantage of navigable rivers. 
CLIMATE AND SEASONS, The fame may be faid with regard to this article. 
SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS.) Summer burfts from winter ; -and vegetation is more 
fpeedy than in fouthern climates; for the fun is here fo hot, as fometimes to fet 
ibceti on fire. „Stoves and warm furs mitigate the cold of winter, which is fo in- 
tenfe, that the nofes and extremities of the inhabitants are fometimes mortified ; 
and in fuch cafes, the beft remedy that has heen found out, is rubbing the affected 
, part with ínow: The Swedes, fince the days of Charles XII. have been at € 
ible 
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dible pains to correét the native barrennefs of their country, by erecting colleges 
of agriculture, and in fome places with great fucceís. “The foil is much the fame 
with that of Denmark, and fome parts of Norway, generally very bad, but in fome 
vallies furprifingly fertile. The Swedes, till of late years, had not induftry fufh- 
cient to remedy the one, nor improve the other. ‘The peafants now follow the 
agriculture of France and England; and fome late accounts fay, that they raife 
almoft as much grain as maintains the natiwes. Gothland produces wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, peas, and beans; and in cafe of deficiency, the people are fupplied 
from Livonia and the Baltic provinces. In fummer, the fields are verdant, and 
covered with flowers, and produce ftrawberries, rafberries, currants, and other 
{mall fruits. The common people know, as yet, little of the cultivation of apri- 
cots, peaches, nectarines, pine-apples, and the like high-flavoured fruits; but me- 
lons are brought to great perfection in dry feafons. 

MINERALS AND METALS.| Sweden produces cryftals, amethyfts, topazes, 
porphyry, lapis-lazuli, agate, cornelian, marble, and other foffils. The chief 
wealth of Sweden, however, arifes from her mines of filver, copper, lead, and 
iron. ‘The laft mentioned metal employs no fewer than 450 forges, hammering- 
mills, and {melting houfes. A kind of a gold mine has likewife been difcovered 
in Sweden, but fo inconfiderable, that from the year 1741 to 1747, it produced 
only 2,398 gold ducats, each valued at gs. 4d. fterling. The firft gallery of one 
filver mine is 100 fathoms below the furface of the earth; the roof is fupported by 
prodigious oaken beams; and from thence the miners defcend about 40 fathoms to 
the loweft vein. This mine is,faid to produce 20,000 crowns a year. The pro- 
duct of the copper-mines is uncertain; but the whole is loaded with vaft taxes and 
reductions to the government, which has no other refources for the exigencies of 
Ítate. Thefe fubterraneous manfions are aftonifhingly fpacious, and at the fame 
time commodious for their inhabitants, fo that they feem to form a hidden world. 
The water-falls in Sweden afford excellent conveniency for turning mills for forges; 
and for fome years, the exports of Sweden for iron brought in 300,0001. fterling. 
Dr. Bufching thinks that they conftituted two-thirds of the national revenue. It 
muft, however, be obferved, that the extortions of the Swedifh government, and 
the importation of American bar-iron into Europe, and fome other caufes, have 
greatly diminifhed this manufacture in Sweden; fo that the Swedes will be obliged 
to apply themíelves to other branches of trade and improvements, efpecially in 
agriculture. ! 

ANTIQUITIES AND ne A few leagues from Gottenburg there is a 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. hideous precipice, down which a dreadful ca- 
taract of water rufhes with fuch impetuofity, from the height into fo deep a bed of 
water, that large maíts, and other bodies of timber, that are recipitated down it, 
os ger fome for half an hour, and others for an hour, before they are reco- 
vered: the bottom of this bed has never been found, though founded by lines of 
feveral hundred fathoms. A remarkable flimy lake, which finges things put into 
it, has been found in the fouthern part of Gothland: and feveral parts of Sweden 
contain a ftone, which being of a yellow colour, intermixed with feveral ftreaks of 
white, as if compofed of gold and filver, affords fulphur, vitriol, alum, and mi- 
nium. . The Swedes pretend to have a manufcript copy of a tranflation of the Go- 
{pels into Gothic, done by a bifhop 1300 years ago. 

SEAs.] Their feas are the Baltic, and the gulfs of Bothnia and Finland, which 
are arms of the Baltic; and on the weft of Sweden are the Categate fea, and the 
Sound, a flrait about four miles over, which divides Sweden from Denmark. 

The 
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Thefe feas have no tides, and are frozen up ufually four months in the year; nor 
are they fo falt as the ocean, never mixing with it, becaufe a current fets always. 
out of the Baltic fea into the ocean. 

ANIMALS, QUADRUPEDS, BIRDS, AND FISHES.] Thefe aiffer little from thofe 
already defcribed in Norway and Denmark, to which I muft refer; only the Swe- 
difh horfes are known to be more ferviceable in war than the German. 'The Swe- 
difh hawks, when carried to France, have been known to revifit their native coun- 
«try ; as appears from one that was killed in Finland, with an inícription on a fmall 
gold plate, fignifying that he belonged to the French king. The fifhes found in 
the rivers and lakes of Sweden, are the fame with thofe in other northern coun-- 
tries, and taken in fuch quantities, that their pikes (particularly) .are falted and 
pickled for exportation. The train-oil of the feals, taken in the gulf of Fin-- 
tand, is a confiderable article of exportation. 

INHABITANTS, MANNERS),. AND CusrToms.] There is a great diverfity of cha- 
racters among the people of Sweden; and what is peculiarly remarkable among; 
them,. they are known to have had different characters in different ages. At pre- 
fent, their peafants feem to be a heavy plodding race of men, ftrong and hardy; 
but without any other ambition than that of fubfifting themfelves and their families 
as well as they can: the mercantile claffes are much of,the fame caft; but great 
application and perfeverance is difcovered among them all. One could however, 
form no idea that the modern Swedes are the defcendants of thofe, who, under 
Guftavus Adolphus and Charles XII. carried terror in their names through diftant 
countries, and fhook the foundations of the greateft empires. The intrigues of 
their fenators dragged them to take part in the late war againft Pruffia; yet their 
behaviour was fpiritlefs, and their courage contemptible. The principal nobility 
and gentry of Sweden are naturally brave, polite, and hofpitable; they have high 
and warm notions of honour, and are jealous of their national interefts. . The.drefs, 
exercifes, and diverfions of the common people, are almoft the fame with thofe of 
Denmark: the better fort are infatuated with French modes. and fafhions. ‘They 
are not fond of marrying their daughters when young, as they have little to fpare 
in their own life-time. The women go to plough, threfh: out the corn, row upon 
the water, ferve the bricklayers, carry burdens, and do.all the common drudgeries 
in hufbandry. 

ReLicion.] Chriftianity was introduced here in the gth century.. Their reli- 
gion is Lutheran, which was propagated among them by Guítavus Vaía, about the 
year 1523. The Swedes are furprifingly uniform and unremitting in religious 
matters; and have fuch an averfion to popery, that caftration is the fate of every 
Roman catholic prieft difcovered in their country. The archbifhop of Upfal has a 
revenue of about 4001. a year; and has under him 13 fuffragans, befides fuperin- 
tendents, with moderate ftipends. No clergyman has the leaft direction in the 
affairs of ftate; but their morals, and the fanétity of their lives, endear them fo 
much to the people, that the government would repent making them its enemies. 
Their churches are neat, and often ornamented. A body of ecclefiaftical laws and 
canons direét their religious oeconomy. A converfion to popery, or a long conti- 
nuance under excommunication, which cannot país without the king's permiffion, 
is punifhed by imprifonment and exile. 

LANGUAGE, LEARNING, AND LEARNED MEN.] The Swedifh language is a dia- 
lect of the Teutonic, and refembles that of Denmark. The Swedifh nobility and 
gentry are, in general, more converfant im polite literature than thofe of many 
other more flourifhing ftates. “They have of late exhibited fome noble fpecimens 
of their munificence for the improvement of literature; witnefs their fending, at 
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the expence of private perfons, that excellent and candid natural philoíopher Haf- 
felquiit, into the eaftern countries for difcoveries, where he died. Ks his noble fpi- 
rit is eminently encouraged by the royal family; and her Swedifh majefty pur- 
chafed, at no inconfiderable expence for that country, all Haffelquift’s collection of 
curiofities. That able civilian, ftatefman, and hiftorian Puffendorff, was a native 
of Sweden; and fo was the late celebrated Linnzus, who carried natural philofo- 
phy, in fome branches at leaft, particularly botany, to the higheft pitch. ‘The paf- 
fion of the famous queen Chriftina for literature, is well known to the public; and 
Íhe may be accounted a genius in many branches of knowledge. Even in the midít 
of the late diftractions of Sersden, the fine arts, particularly drawing, fculpture, and 
architecture, were encouraged and protected. Agricultural learning, both in theory 
and practice, is now carried to a confiderable height in that kingdom; and the 
character given by fome writers, that the Swedes are a dull heavy people, fitted 
only for bodily labour, is in a great meafure owing to their having no opportunity 
of exerting their talents. 

UwrvrnsrTIES.] The principal is that of Upfal, inftituted near 400 vears ago, 
and patronized by feveral fucceflive monarchs, particularly by the great Guítavus 
Adolphus, and his daughter queen Chriftina. There are near 1500 ftudents in this 
univerfity; but for the molt part they are extremely indigent, and lodge five or fix 
together, in very poor hovels. 'The profeffors in different branches of literature are 
about twenty-two; the largeft of whofe falaries does not exceed 1301. or 1401. per 
annum, and they are in general not half that fum. There is another univerfity at 
Abo, in Finland, but not fo well endowed, nor fo fülourifhing: and there was a 
third at Lunden, in Schonen, which is now fallen into decay. Every diocefe is 
provided with a free-fchool, in which boys are qualified for the univerfity T. 

MANUFACTURES, TRADE, COM- The Swedifh commonalty fubfift by agri- 

MERCE, AND CHIEF TOWNS. Bi MININg, grazing, hunting, and fifh- 
Ing. ‘Their materials for traffic, are bulky and ufeful commodities of matts, beams, 
deal-boards, and other forts of timber for fhipping; tar, pitch, bark of trees, pot- 
afh, wooden utenfils, hides,: flax, hemp, peltry, furs, copper, lead, iron, cordage, 
and fifh. Even the manufacturing of iron was introduced into Sweden fo late as 
the 16th century; for till that time they fold their own crude ore to the Hanfe 
towns, and brought it back again manufaétured into utenfils. About the middle 
of the 17th century, by the affiftance of the Dutch and Flemings, they fet up fome 
manufactures of glafs, ftarch, tin, woollen, filk, foap, leather-dreffing, and faw- 
mills, Book-felhng was at that time a trade unknown in Sweden. ‘They have 
fince had fugar-baking, tobacco-plantations, and manufactures of fail. cioth, cot- 
ton, fuftian, and other ftuffs; of linen, alum, and brimftone ; paper-mills, and 
gunpowder-mills; vaft quantities of copper, braís, fteel, and iron, are now wroucht 
in Sweden. They have alío founderies for cannon, forges for fire-arms and anchors, 


armories, wire and flatting-mills; mills alfo for fulling, and for boring and {tamp- 
ing; and of late they have built many fhips for fale. 


Certain towns in Sweden, 24 in number, are called Staple-towns, where the 
merchants are allowed to import and export commodities in their own fhips. Thofe 
towns which have no foreign commerce, though lying near the fea, are called land- 
towns. A third kind are termed mine-towns, as belonging to the mine diftriéts. The 
Swedes, about the year 1752, had greatly increafed their exports, and diminifhed 


+ An academy of arts and fciences was fome veral volumes of memoirs, which have been weil 
years fince eftablifhed zt Stockholm, and is now in 
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their imports, moft part of which arrive, or are fent off in Swedifh fhips; the 
Swedes having now a kind of navigation-act, like that of the Englifh. Thefe-pro- 
mifing appearances were, however, biafted, by the madnefs and jealoufies of the 
Swedifh government. | 

Stockholm is a ftaple-town, and the capital of the kingdom ; it ftands about 760 
miles north-eaft from London, upon fix contiguous iflands, and built upon piles. 
The caftle, though commodious and covered with copper, has neither ftrength 
nor beauty; but accommodates the royal court, and the national courts and col- 
leges. The number of houfe-keepers, who pay taxes, are 60,000. The harbour 
is fpacious and convenient, though difficult of acceís, and this city is furnifhed 
with all the exterior marks of magnificence, and erections for manufactures and 
commerce (particularly a national bank, the capital of which is 466,6661. 13s. 4d. 
fterling), that are common to other great European cities. | 

GOVERNMENT.] The government of Sweden has undergone many changes. The 
Swedes, like the Danes, were originally free, and during the courfe of many cen- 
turies the crown was elective; but after various revolutions, which will be hereaf- 
ter mentioned, Charles XII. who was killed in 1718, became defpotic. He was 
fucceeded by his fifter, Ulrica; who confented to the abolition of defpotifm, and 
reftored the ftates to their former liberties; and they, in return, aflociated her 
hufband the landgrave of Heffe-Caffel, with her in the government. A new mo- 
del of the conftitution was then drawn up, by which the royal power was brought, 
perhaps, too low; for the king of Sweden could ícarcely be called by that name, 
being limited in every exercife of government, and even in the education of his 
own children. ‘The diet of the ftates appointed the great officers of the kingdom ; 
and all employments of any value, ecclefiaftical, civil, or military, were conferred 
by the king only with the approbation of the fenate. ‘The eftates were formed of 
deputies from the four orders, nobility, clergy, burghers and peafants. ‘The re- 
prefentatives of the: nobility, which included the gentry, amounted to above 1000, 
thofe of the clergy to 200, the burghers to about 150, and the peafants to 2 50. 
Each order fat in its own houfe, and had its own fpeaker; and each chofe a fecret 
committee for the difpatch of .bufinefs. The ftates were to be convoked once in 
three years, in the month of January; and their collective body had greater powers 
than the parliament of Great Britain; becaufe, as it has been obferved, the king’s 
prerogative was far more bounded. 

When the ftates were not fitting, the affairs of the public were managed by the 
king and the fenate, which were no other than a committee of the ftates, but chofen 
in a particular manner; the nobility, or upper houfe, appointed 24 deputies, the 
clergy 12, and the burghers 12; thefe chofe three sb who were to be pre- 
fented to the king, that he might nominate one out of the three for each vacancy. 
The peafants had no vote in electing a fenatoy. Almoft all the executive power 
was lodged in the fenate, which confifted of 14 members, befides the chief go- 
vernors of the provinces, the prefident of.the chancery, and the grand marfhal. Thofe 
fenators, during the recefs of the ftates, formed the king’s privy-council; but he 
had no more than a cafting vote in their deliberations. Appeals lay to them from 
different courts of judicature ; but each fenator was accountable for his conduct 
to the ftates. Thus, upon the whole, the government of Sweden might be called 
republican, for the king’s power was not fo great as that of a ftadtholder. The fe- 
nate had even a power of impofing upon the king a fub-committee of their number 
who were to attend upon his perfon, and to be a check upon all his proceedings, 
down to the very management of his family. It would be endlefs to recount the 
numerous fubordinate courts, boards, commiffions, and tribunals, which the jea- 
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loufy of the Swedes had introduced into the adminiftration of civil, military, com- 
mercial, and other departments; it is fufficient to fay, that though nothing couid 
be more plaufible, yet nothing was lefs practicable than the whole plan of their 
diftributive powers. T heir officers and minifters, under the notion of making them 
checks upon one another, were multiplied to an inconvenient degree; and the ope- 
rations of government were greatly retarded, if not rendered ineffectual, by the 
tedious forms through which they muft país. 

But in Auguft 1772, the whole fyftem of the Swedifh government was totally 
changed by the prefent king, by force, and in the moft unexpected manner. ‘The 
circumíftances which attended this extraordinary revolution, will be found at the 
clofe of our review of the hiftory of Sweden. By that event, the Swedes, inftead 
of having the particular defects of their conftitution rectified, found their king in- 
vefted with a degree of authority little inferior to that of the moft defpotic princes 
of Europe. By the new form of government, the king 1s to affemble and feparate 
the ftates whenever he pleafes; he is to have the fole vue pium of the army, the navy, 
finances, and all employments civil and military; and though by this new fyitem 
the king does not openly claim a power of impofing taxes on all occafions, yet fuch 
as already fubfift are to be perpetual; and in cafe of invafion, or preffing necellity, 
the king may impofe fome taxes till the {tates can be aflembled. But of this necef- 
fity he is to be the judge, and the meeting of the ftates depends wholly upon his 
will and pleafure. And when they are affembled, they are to deliberate upon no- 
thing but what the king thinks proper to lay before them. It is eafy to difcern, 
that a government thus conftituted, can be little removed from one of the moft 
deípotic kind. However, the Swedifh nation is {till amufed with fome flight ap- 
pearances of a legal and limited government. For in the new fyftem, which con- 
fifts of fifty-feven articles, a fenate is appointed, confifting of feventeen members, 
comprehending the great officers of the crown, and the governor of Pomerania ; 
and they are required to give their advice in all the affairs of the ftate, whenever 
the king fhall demand it. In that cafe, if the queftions agitated are of great im- 
portance, and the advice of the fenators fhould be contrary to the opinion of the king, 
and they unanimous therein, the king, it is faid, fhall follow their advice. But this, 
it may be obíerved, is a circumítance that can hardly ever happen, that all the 
members of a fenate, confifting chiefly of officers of the crown, fhould give their 
opinions againít the king; and in every other cafe the king 1s to hear their opini- 
ons, and then to act as he thinks proper. There are fome other apparent reftraints 
of the regal power in the new fyftem of government, but théy are in reality very 
inconfiderable. It is faid, indeed, that the king cannot eftablifh any new law, nor 
abolifh any old one, without the knowledge and coníent of the ftates. But the 
king of Sweden, according to the prefent conftitution, is invefted with fo much 
authority, power, and influence, that it is hardly to be expected that any períon 
will venture to make an oppofition to whatever he fhall propofe. 

PuwisHMENTS.] The common method of execution in Sweden is beheading 
and hanging; for murder, the hand of the criminal is firft chopped off, and he is 
then beheaded and quartered; women, after beheading,. inftead of being quar- 
tered, are burned. No capital punifhment is inflicted without the fentence being 
confirmed by the king. Every prifoner is at liberty to petition the king, within 
a month after the trial. The petition either complains of unjuft condemnation, and 
in fuch a cafe demands a revifal of the fentence; or elfe prays for pardon, or a mi- 
tigation of punifhment. Malefactors are never put to death, except for very atro- 
cious crimes, fuch as murder, houfebreaking, robbery upon the highway, or re- 
peated thefts. Other crimes, many of which in fome countries are confidered əs 
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are chiefly punifhed by whipping, condemnation to live upon bread and 
water, imprifonment and hard labour, either for life, or for a {tated time, accord- 
ing to the nature of the crime. Criminals were tortured to extort confeffion till 
the reign of the prefent king; but, in 1773, his Swedifh majefty abolifhed this 
cruel and abfurd practice. 

POLITICAL INTERESTS OF SwEDEN.] In the reign of Guftavus Vafa, a treaty of 
alliance firft took place between Sweden and France; and afterwards, Sweden alfo 
entered into a fubfidiary treaty with France, in the reign of Guftavus Adolphus. 
In confequence of thefe treaties, France by degrees acquired an afcendancy in Swe- 
den, which was very pernicious to the interefts of that kingdom. — This crown has 
generally received a fubfidy from France for above 100 years pes and has much 
tuffered by it. During the reign of Charles the XIth and Charles the XIlIth, Swe- 
den was facrificed to the intereft of France; and during the laft war with the king 
of Pruffia, for the fake of a fmall fubfidy from France, the crown of Sweden was 
forced to contract a debt of 3,500,0001. which has fince been confiderably aug- 
mented, fo that this debt now amounts to near five millions. Some of their wifeft 
men have perceived the mifchievous tendency of their conneétion with France, and 
have endeavoured to put an end to it. But the influence of the French court in 
Sweden, in confequence of their fubfidies and intrigues, has occafioned confider- 
able factions in that kingdom. In 1738, a moft powerful party appeared in the 
diet in favour of French meafures. The perfons who compofed it went under the 
denomination of Hats. The object they held out to the nation was, the recovery 
of fome of the dominions yielded to Ruffia; and confequently the fyftem they were 
to proceed upon, was to break with that power, and connect themfelves with 
France. The party direétly oppofed to them was headed by count Horn, and 
thofe who had contributed to eftablifh the new form of government, which was 
fettled after the death of Charles XII. Their object was peace, and the promotion 
of the domeftic welfare of the nation. ‘The fyftem therefore, which they adopted, 
was to maintain a cloíe correfpondence with Ruffia, and to avoid all farther con- 
neétion with France. Thefe were ftyled the Caps. “There was befides a third 
party, called the Hunting Caps, compofed of perfons who were as yet undeter- 
mined to which of the other two they would join themfelves. Thefe parties long 
continued, but the French party generally prevailed, greatly to the detriment of 
the real intereft of the kingdom. Some efforts were employed by the Englifh court 
to leffen or deftroy the French influence in Sweden, and for fome time they were 
fuccefsful: but the Hat party again acquired the afcendancy. - Thefe parties, 
however, are now abolifhed, in confequence of the prefent king of Sweden having 
made fuch a total change in the conftitution of government. And as, whatever 
reafon his fubjeéts may have to complain of him, on account of the power he has 
affumed, he is certainly a prince of very confiderable penetration and abilities, it is 
probable, that when his own interefts and thofe of his fubjeéts do not interfere, he 
will attend to the advantage of the nation. His fagacity, therefore, there is reafon 
to conclude, will lead him to promote the external political interefts of Sweden ; 
and he may, perhaps, be contented, under the guarantee of Great Britain, to ob- 
ferve a ftrict neutrality with regard both to Denmark and Ruffia. The intereft of 
Sweden even reaches as far as ‘Turkey; for that empire found its account in ba-. 
lancing the power of Ruffia by that of Charles XII. | 

|. REVENUE AND COIN. | The revenue of Sweden, fince the unfortunate wars of 
Charles XII. and with the Ruffians fince, has been greatly reduced. Livonia, Bre- 
men,. Verdun, and other places that kingdom was ftripped of, contained about 
78,000 fquare miles. Her gold and — fpecie in the late reign. arofe chiefly 
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from the king's German dominions. Formerly, the crown-lands, poll-money, 
tithes, mines, and other articles, are faid to have produced a million fterling. 
The payments that are made in copper, which 1s here the chief medium of com- 
merce, is extremely inconvenient ; fome of thofe pieces being as large as tiles; and 
a cart or wheelbarrow is often required to carry home a moderate fum. The Swedes, 
however, have gold ducats, and eight-mark pieces of filver, valued each at Ss. 2d. 
but thefe are very fcarce, and the inhabitants of Sweden have now very little fpecie 
in circulation ; large pieces of copper ftamped, and fmall bank notes, being almott 
their only circulating money. 

STRENGTH AND Forces.] EI have already hinted, that no country in the world 
has produced greater heroes, or braver troops, than the Swedes; and yet they can- 
not be faid to maintain a ftanding army, as their forces confift of a regulated mili- 
ta. The cavalry is clothed, anned, and maintained, by a rate raifed upon the 
nobility and gentry, according to their eftates; and the infantry by the peafants. 
Each province is obliged to find its proportion of foldicrs, according to the number 
of farms it contains; every farm of 60 or 70l. per annum, is charged with a toot- 
foldier, furnifhing him with diet, lodging, and ordinary clothes, and about 20s. 
a year in money ; or elfe a little wooden-houfe 1s built him by the farmer, who al- 
lows him hay and pafturage for a cow, and ploughs and fows land enough to fupply 
him with bread. When embodied, they are fubject to military law, but otherwite to 
the civil law of the country. It may therefore literally be faid, that every Swedifh 
foldier has a property in the country he defends. ‘This national army is thought to 
amount to above 40,000 men, but before the lofs of Livonia to 60,000 ; and Swe- 
den formerly could have fitted ofit 40 fhips of the line; but of late years their 
fhips, together with their docks, have been fuftered greatly to run to decay. 

Rovar sryLeE.] The king's ftyle is king of the Goths and Vandals, great prince 
of Finland, duke of Schonen, Pomeran, &c. 

ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD.} Thefe are, the order of the North Star, confifting 
of 24 members; the order of Vafa; and the order of the Sword; the laft created 
in 1772. 

Hisrory or SweDEN.] The Goths, the ancient inhabitants of this country, 
joined by the Normans, Danes, Saxons, Vandals, &c. have had the reputation of 
fubduing the Roman empire, and all the fouthern nations 8f Europe. I fhall noe 
here follow the wild romances of Swedifh hiftorians through the early ages, from 
Magog the great grand-fon of Noah. It is fufficient to fay, that Sweden has as 
good a claim to be an ancient monarchy, as any we know of. Nor fhall I difpute 
her being the paramount ftate of Scandinavia (Sweden, Denmark, and Norway) 
and that fhe borrowed her name from one of her princes. The introduction of 
Chriftianity by Anfgarius bifhop of Bremen, in 829, feems to prefent the firft 
certain period of the Swedifh hiftory. 

The hiftory of Sweden, and indeed of all the northern nations, even during the 
firt ages of Chriftianity, is confufed and uninterefting, and often doubtful; but 
fufhciently replete with murders, maffacres, and ravages. That of Sweden is void 
of confiftency, till about the middle of the fourteenth century, when it affumes an 
appearance more regular, and affords wherewith to recompenfe the attention 
of thofe who chufe to make it an object of their ftudies. At this time, how- 
ever, the government of the Swedes was far from being clearly afcertained, or 
uniformly adminiftered. The crown was elective, though in this clection the rights 
of blood were not altogether difregarded. The great lords poffefled the moft Con- 
fiderable part of the wealth of the kingdom, which confifted chiefly in land; com- 
merce being unknown or neglected, and even agr culture itfelf in a very rude and 
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imperfect ftate. The clergy, particularly thofe of a dignified rank, from the great 
refpect paid to their character among the inhabitants of the North, had acquired 
an immenfe influence in all public affairs, and obtained poffeffions of what lands 
had been left unoccupied by the nobility. Thefe two ranks of men, enjoying 
all the property of the ftate, formed a council called the Senate, which was matter 
of all public deliberations. This fyftem of government was extremely unfavour- 
able to the national profperity. “The Swedes perifhed in the diffenfions between 
their prelates and lay-barons, or between thoíe and their fovereign; they were 
drained of the little riches they poffeffed, to fupport the indolent pomp of a few 
magnificent bifhops; and, what was {till more fatal, the unlucky fituation of their 
internal affairs expofed them to the. inroads and oppreflion of a foreign enemy. 
lhefe were the Danes, who, by their neighbourhood and power, were always able 
to. avail themfelves of the diffenfions in Sweden, and to fubject under a foreign yoke, 
a country weakened and exhaufted by its domeftic broils. In this deplorable fitua- 
tion Sweden remained for more than two centuries; fometimes under the nominal 
fubjection of its own princes, fometimes united to the kingdom of Denmark, and 
in either cafe equally opprefled and infulted. 

Magnus Ladulus, crowned in 1276, feems to have been the firft king of Swe- 
den who purfued a regular fyftem to increafe his authority; and to fucceed in 
this, he made the augmentation of the revenues of the crown his principal object. 
He was one of the ableft princes who had ever fat on the Swedifh throne; by his 
art and addrefs he prevailed upon the convention of eftates to make very extraor- 
dinary grants to him for the fupport of his royal dignity. The augmentation of the 
revenues of the crown was naturally followed by a proportionable increafe of the regal 
power; and whilft, by the fteady and vigorous exertion of this power, Magnus 
humbled the haughty fpirit of his nobles, and created in the reft of the nation a 
refpect for the royal dignity, with which they appear before to have been but little 
acquainted; he, at the fame time, by employing his authority in many refpects 
for the public good, reconciled his fubjects to acts of power, which in former mo- 
narchs they would have oppofed with the utmoft violence. The fucceffors of Mag- 
nus did not maintain their authority with equal ability; and feveral commotions 
and revolutions followed, which threw the nation into great diforder and confufion, 
and the government was for a long time in the moft unfettled ftate. 

In the year 1587, Margaret, daughter of Valdemar, king of Denmark, and widow 
of Huguin, king of Norway, reigned in both thefe kingdoms. ‘That princefs, to 
«he ordinary ambition of her fex, added a penetration and enlargement of mind, 
which rendered her capable of conducting the greateft and moft complicated defigns. 
She has been called the Semiramis of the North, becaufe like Semiramis, fhe found 
means to reduce by arms, or by intrigue, an immenfe extent of territory ; and be- 
came queen of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, being elected to this laft in 1394. 
She projected the union of Calmar, fo famous in the North, by which theíe kingdoms 
were for the future to remain under one fovereign, elected by each kingdom in its 
turn, and who fhould divide his refidence between them all. Several revolutions en- 
fued- after the death of Margaret; and at length Chriftian II. the laft king of Den- 
mark, who, by virtue of the treaty of Calmar, was alfo king of Sweden, engaged in a 
{cheme to render himfelf entirely abfolute. The barbarous policy by which he at- 
tempted to effect this defign no lefs barbarous, proved the deftruétion of himfelf, 
and afforded an opportunity for changing the face of affairs in Sweden. In order to 
cítablifh his authority in that kingdom, he laid a plot for maffacring the principal 
nobility. This horrid defign was actually carried into execution, November 8, 
1520. Of all thofe who could oppofe the deípotic purpofes of Chriftian, no pu 
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remained in Sweden, but Guftavus Vafa, a young prince, defcended of the ancient 
kings of that country, and who had already fignalized his arms againít the king of 
Denmark. An immenfe price was laid on his head. The Danifh foldiers were fent 
in purfuit of him; but by his dexterity and addreís he eluded all their attempts, 
and efcaped, under the difguife of a peafant, to the mountains of Dalicarlia. This 
is not the place to relate his dangers and fatigues, how to prevent his difcovery he 
wrought in the brafs-mines, how he was betrayed by thofe in whom he repofed his 
confidence, and in fine, furmounting a thoufand obftacles, engaged the favage, but 
warlike inhabitants of Dalicarlia, to undertake his caufe, to oppofe, and to conquer 
his tyrannical oppreffor. Sweden, by his means, again acquired independence. 
The ancient nobility were moftly deftroyed. Guftavus was at the head of a viétori- 
ous army, who admired his valour, and were attached to his perfon. He was 
created therefore firft adminiftrator, and afterwards king of Sweden, by the uni- 
verfal confent, and with the fhouts of the whole nation. His circumítances were 
much more favourable than thofe of any former prince who had poffeffed this dig- 
nity. The mafiacre of the nobles, had rid him at: thofe proud and haughty enemies, 
who had fo long been the bane of all regular government in Sweden. ‘The clergy, 
indeed, were no leís powerful and dangerous; but the opinions of Luther which 
began at this time to prevail in the North, the force with which they were fupported, 
a the credit which they had acquired among the Swedes, gave him an opportu- 
nity of changing the religious fyftem of that country ; and the exercife of the Roman 
catholic religion was prohibited in the year 1544, under the fevereft penalties; 
which have never yet been relaxed. Inftead of a Gothic ariftocracy, the moft tur- 
bulent of all governments, and, when empoifoned by religious tyranny, of all go- 
vernments the moft wretched, Sweden, in this manner, became a regular monarchy. 
Some favourable effects of this change were foon vifible: arts and manufactures 
were eftablifhed and improved; navigation and commerce began to flourifh; letters 
ánd civility were introduced ; and a kingdom, known only by name to the reft of 
Europe, began to be known by its arms, and to have a certain weight in all public 
treaties or deliberations. 

Guftavus died in1559; while his eldeft fon Eric, was preparing to embark for 
England to marry queen Elizabeth. 

Under Eric, who fucceeded his father Guftavus Vafa, the titles of cóunt and 
baron were introduced into Sweden, and made hereditary.  Eric's miferable and 
caufelefs jealoufy of his brothers forced them to take up arms; and the fenate 
fiding with them, he was depofed in 1566. His brother John fucceeded him, and 
entered into a ruinous war with Ruffia. John attempted, by the advice of his 

ueen, to re-eftablifh the catholic religion in Sweden; but, though he made 

rong efforts for that purpofe, .and even reconciled himfelf to the pope, he was 
oppofed by his brother Charles, and the fcheme proved ineffectual. John’s 
fon Sigifmund, was, however, chofen king of Poland in 1587, upon which he en- 
deavoured again to reftore the Roman catholic religion in his dominions; but he 
died in 1592. 

Claes Lender to king John, was chofen adminiftrator of Sweden; and being 
a ftrenuous proteftant, his nephew, Sigifmund, endeavoured to drive him from the 
adminiftratorfhip, but without effect; til at laft he and his family were excluded 
from the fucceffion to the crown, which was conferred upon Charles in 1599. The 
reign of Charles, through the practices of Sigifmund, who was himfelf a powerful 
prince, and at the head of a great party both in Sweden and Ruffia, was turbulent ; 
which gave the Danes encouragement to invade Sweden. Their conduct was 
checked by the great Guftavus Adolphus, though then a minor, and heir appareht 
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to Sweden. Upon the death of his father, avhich happened in 1611, he was de- 
clared of age by the ftates, though then only in his eighteenth year. Guftavus, foon 
after his acceflion, found himíelf through the power and intrigues of the Poles, Ruf- 
fians, and Danes, engaged in a war with all his neighbours, under infinite difadvan- 
tages; all which he furmounted. He narrowly miffed being malter of Ruffia ; 
but the Ruffians were lo tenacious of their independency, that his ícheme was baf- 
fled. In 1617 he made a peace, under the mediation of James I. of England, by 
which he recovered Livonia, and four towns in the prefeéture of Novogorod, with 
a fum of money befides. 

The ideas of Guftavus began now to extend. He had [een a vaft deal of military 
fervice, and he was affifted by the counfels of La Gardie, one of the beft generals 
and wifeft ftatefinen of his age. His troops, by perpetual war, had become the 
beft difciplined and moft warlike in Europe; and he carried his ambition farther 
than hiftorians are willing to acknowledge. ‘The princes of the houfe of Auftria 
were, itis certain, early jealous of his enterprizing Ípirit, and fupported his ancient 
implacable enemy Sigifmund, whom Guftavus defeated. In 1627, he formed the . 
fiege of Dantzick, in which he was unfuccefsful; but the atternpt, which was 
defeated only by the fudden rife of the Viftula, added fo much to his military 
character, that the proteftant caufe placed-him at the head of the confederacy for 
reducing the houfe of Auftria. His life, from that time, was a continued chain of 
the moft rapid and wonderful fucceffes: even the mention of each would exceed 
our bounds. It ijs fufficient to fay, that after taking Riga, and over-running Livo- 
nia, he entered Poland, where he was victorious; and from thence in 1630, he 
landed in Pomerania, drove the Germans out of Mecklenburgh, defeated the famous 
count Tilly the Auftrian general, who was till then thought invincible; and over- 
ran Franconia. Upon the defeat and death of Tilly, Wallenftein, another Auftrian 
general, of equal reputation, was appointed to command agalnft Guftavus, who 
was killed upon the plain of Lutzen in 1632, after gaining a battle; which, had he 
furvived, would probably have put a period to the Auftrian greatnefs. 

The amazing abilities of Guftavus Adolphus, both in the cabinet and the field, 
never appeared fo fully as after his death. He left behind him a fet of generals, 
trained by himfelf, who maintained the glory of the Swedifh army with moft 
aftonifhing valour and fuccefs. The names of duke Bernard, Bannier, Torfteníon, 
Wrangel, and others, and their prodigious actions in war, never-can be forgotten 
in the annals of Europe. Itis uncertain what courfe Guftavus would have purfued, | 
had his life been prolonged, and his fucceffes continued; but there is the ftrongeft 
reafons to believe, that he had in his eye fomewhat more than the relief of the pro- 
teftants, and the reftoration of the Palatine family. His chancellor Oxenftiern, was as 
confummate a politician as he was a warrior; and during the minority of his daughter 
Chriftina, he managed the affairs of Sweden with fuch fuccefs, that fhe in a manner 
dictated the peace of Weftphalia, 1648, which threw the affairs of Europe into a new 
fyftem. 

d Chriftina was but fix years of age when her father was killed. She received a 
noble education; but her fine genius took an uncommon, and indeed romantic 
turn. She invited to her court, Defcartes, Salmalius, and other learned men; to 
whom fhe was not, however, extremely liberal. She exprefled a value for Grotius ; 
and fhe was an excellent judge of the polite arts: but illiberal, and indelicate in 
the choice of her private favourites. She at the fame time difcharged all the duties 
of her high ftation; and thoügh her generals were bafely betrayed by France, fhe 
continued to fupport the honour of her crown. Being refolved not to*marry, fhe 
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refigned her crown to her coufin Charles Guítavus, fon to the duke of Deux-Ponts, 
in 1654. 

Chic had great fucceís againft the Poles: he drove their king John Cafimir, 
into Silefia ; and received from them an oath of allegiance, which, with their ufual 
inconftancy, they broke. His progrefs upon the ice againft Denmark, has been 
already mentioned; and he died of a fever in 1660. His fon and fucceflor, 
Charles XI. was not five years of age at his father’s death; and this rendered it ne- 
ceffary for his guardians to conclude a peace with their neighbours, by which the 
Swedes gave up the ifland of Bornholm, and Drontheim, in Norway. All dif- 
ferences were accommodated at the fame time with Ruffia and Holland; and Sweden 
continued to make a very refpeétable figure in the affairs of Europe. When Charles 
came to be of age, he received a fubfidy from the French king, Lewis XIV. but 

erceiving the liberties of Europe to be in danger from that monarch’s ambition, 
he entered into the alliance with England and Holland againfthim. He afterwards 
joined with France againft the houfe of Auftria; but being beaten in Germany at 
Felem-Bellin, a powerful confederacy was formed againít him. The elector of 
Brandenburg made himfelf mafter of the Swedifh Pomerania ; the bifhop of Munfter 
over-ran Bremen and Verdun, and the Danes took Wifmar, and feveral places in 
Schonen. ‘They were afterwards beaten; and Charles by the treaty of St. Ger- 
mains, which followed that of Nimeguen in 1678, recovered all he had loft, ex- 
cept fome places in Germany. He then married Ulrica Leonora, the king of 
Denmark's fifter: but made a very bad ufe of the tranquillity he had regained ; 
for he enflaved and beggared his people, that he might render his power defpotic, 
and his army formidable. The ftates loft all their power; and Sweden was now re- 
duced to the condition of Denmark. He ordered the brave Patkul, who was at 
the head of the Livonian deputies, to lofe his head and his right hand, for the 
boldnefs of his remonftrance in favour of his countrymen, but he faved himfelf by 
flight; and Charles became fo confiderable a power, that the conferences for a ge- 
neral peace at Ryfwick, 1697, were opened under his mediation. 

Charles XI. died in 1697, and was fucceeded by his minor fon, the famous 
Charles XII. The hiftory of no prince is better known than that of this hero. His 
father’s will had fixed the age of his majority toeighteen, but it was fet afide for an 
earlier date by the management of count Piper, who became thereby his firft mi- 
nifter. Soon after his acceffion, the kings of Denmark and Poland, and the czar 
of Mufcovy, formed a powerful confederacy againft him, encouraged by the mean 
opinion they had of his youth and abilities. He made head againít them all; and 
befieging Copenhagen, he dictated the peace of LTravendahl to his Danifh majefty, 
by which the duke of Holítein was re-eftablifhed in his dominions. The czar’ 
Peter was at this time ravaging Ingria, at the head of 80,000 men, and had be- 
fieged Narva. The army of Charles did not exceed 20,000 men; but fuch was his 
impatience, that he advanced at the head of 8000, entirely routed the main body of 
the Ruffians, and raifed the fiege. Such were his fuccefles, and fo numerous his 
prifoners, that the Ruffians attributed his actions to necromancy. Charles from 
thence marched into Saxony, where his warlike atchievements equalled, if they did 
not excel, thofe of Guftavus Adolphus. He dethroned Auguftus king of Poland : 
but ftained all his laurels, by putting the brave count Patkul to a death equally 
painful and ignominious. He raifed Staniflaus to the crown of Poland in 1705, 
and his name carried with it fuch terror, that he was courted by all the powers of 
Europe; and among others, by the duke of Marlborough, in the name of queen 
Anne, amidft the full career of her fucceffes againft France. His ftubbornnefs and 

implacable difpofition, however, were fuch, that he cannot be confidered in a bet- 
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er light than that of an illuftrious madman; for he loft in the battle of Pultowa, 
1709, which he fought in his march to dethrone the czar, more than all he had 
gained by his victories. His brave army was ruined, and he was forced to take 
refuge among the Turks at Bender. His aétions there, in attempting to defend 
himielf with 300 Swedes againft 30,000 Turks, prove him to have been worfe than 
frantic. The Turks found it however convenient for their affairs to fet him at li- 
berty. But his misfortunes did not cure his military madnefs ; and after his return 
to his dominions, he profecuted his revenge againft Denmark, till he was killed by 
a cannon-fhot, as itis generally faid, at the fiege of Fredericfhall, in Norway, be- 
longing to the Danes, in 1718, when he was no more than thirty-fix years of age. 
It has been fuppofed, that Charles was not in reality killed by a fhot from the walls 
of Fredericfhall, but that a piftol from fome nearer hand, from one of thofe about 
him, gave the decifive blow, which put an end to the life of this celebrated mo- 
march. This opinion is faid to be very prevalent among the beft informed perfons 
in Sweden. Andit appears, that the Swedes were tired of a prince, under whom 
they had loft their richeft provinces, their braveft troops, and their national riches ; 
and who yet untamed by adverfity, purfued an unfuccefsful and pernicious war, nor 
would ever have liftened to the voice of peace, or confulted the internal tranquillity 
of his country. 
Charles XII. was fucceeded, as hath been already mentioned, by his fifter, the 
princeís Ulrica Eleonara,: wife to the hereditary prince of Hefe. We have alfo 
feen in what manner the Swedes recovered their liberties ; and given fome account 
of the capitulation figned by the queen and her hufband, when they entered upon 
the exercife of government. ‘Their firft care was to make a peace with Great Bri- 
tain, which the late king intended to have invaded. The Swedes then, to prevent 
their farther loffes by the progrefs of the Ruffian, the Danifh, the Saxon, and other 
arms, made many great facrifices to obtain peace from thofe powers. The French, 
however, about the year 1738, formed that dangerous party in the kingdom, under 
the name of the Hats, which hath been already fpoken of; which not only broke the 
internal quiet of the kingdom, but led it into a ruinous war with Ruffia. Their 
Swedifh majefties having no children, it was neceflary to fettle the fucceffion ; efpe- 
cially as the duke of Holítein was defcended from the queen's eldeft fifter, and was, 
at the fame time, the prefumptive heir to the empire of Ruffia. Four competitors 
appeared; the duke af Holftein Gottorp, prince Frederic of Heffe-Caffel nephew 
to the king, the prince of Denmark, and the duke of Deux-Ponts. The duke 
of Holítein would have carried the election, had he not embraced the Greek reli- 
gun, that he might mount the throne of Ruffia. "Ihe czarina interpofed,;: and of- 
ered to reftore all the conquefts fhe had made from Sweden, excepting a finall dif- 
trict in Finland, if the Swedes would receive the duke of Holftein's uncle, the bi- 
fhop of Lubeck, as their hereditary prince, and fucceffor to their crown. This 
was agreed to; and a peace was concluded at Abo, under the mediation of his 
Britannic majefty. -This peace was fo firmly adhered to by the czarina, that his 
Danifh majefty thought proper to drop all the effects of his refentment, and to for- 
get the indignity done to his fon. The prince's fucceffor, Adolphus Frederic, mar- 
ried the princefs Ulrica, fifter to the king of Pruffia; and entered into the poffeffion 
of his new dignity in 1751. He was a prince of a mild and gentle temper, and 
much harrafled by the contending Swedifh factions, and found his fituation extremel 
troublefome, in confequence of the reftraints and oppofition which he met wit 
from the fenate. He pafled the greateft part of his reign very difagreeably, and 
"was at length, through the intrigues L- the queen, brought over to the French 
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party. He died in February 1771, and was fucceeded by his fon, Guftavus tlie 
Third, the prefent reigning prince. He poílefies abilities greatly fuperior to thofe 
of his father, and has much more ambition. He was about five and twenty years 
of age when he was proclaimed king of Sweden, his underftanding had been much 
cultivated, he hath an infinuating addrefs, and a graceful and commanding elocu- 
tion. He was at Paris at the time of his father’s death, from whence he wrote in 
the moft gracious terms to the fenate, repeatedly affuring them that he defigned to 
govern according to the laws. In confequence of the death of the late king, an 
extraordinary diet was called to regulate the affairs of the government, and to fettle 
the form of the coronation-oath for the prefent king. Some time after his arrival 
in Sweden, on the 28th of March, 1772, his majefty folemnly figned and fwore to 
obferve twenty-four articles, relative to his future adminiftration of government. 
This was termed a capitulation ; and among the articles were the following: ‘* The 
king promifes before God to fupport the government of the kingdom as then efta- 
blifhed ; to maintain the rights and liberties of the ftates, the liberties and fecurity 
of all his fubjects, and to reign with gentlenefs and equity according to the laws of 
the kingdom, the form of the regency as it was eftablifhed in the year 1720, and 
conformable to the prefent act of capitulation. In confequence of the declaration 
of the ftates, the king fhall regard any perfon, who fhall openly or clandeftinely en- 
deavour to introduce abíolute fovereignty, as an enemy of the kingdom, and as a 
traitor to his country, as every períon muít take an oath refpecting this matter, 
before he can take poffeffion of any employment. With regard to the af- 
fairs of the cabinet and the fenate, the king promifes to follow the regula- 
tions of the year 1720 upon that head, which were to be directed always by 
a majority of votes, and never to do any thing therein without, and much lefs 
acainfe, their advice. To the end that the council of ftate may be fo much the 
more convinced of the inviolable defigns of his majefty, and of his fincere love for 
the good of his people, he declares them to be entirely difengaged from their oath 
of fidelity, in cafe that he wilfully acts contrary to his coronation-oath, aud to this 
capitulation. And laftly, the king threatens any perfon with his higheft difpleafure, 
who fhall be fo inconfiderate as to propofe to him a greater degree of power and 
fplendor than is marked out in this act of capitulation, as his majefty defires only to 
gain the affection of his faithful fubjects, and to be their powerful defender againft 
any attempts which may be made upon their lawful liberties." 

But fcarcely had the king taken thefe folemn oaths to rule according to the then 
eftablifhed form of government, and accepted the crown upon thefe conditions, be- 
fore he formed the plan to govern as he thought proper, regarding thefe oaths only 
as matters of ceremony. And he made ufe of every art, the moft profound difiimu- 
lation, and the utmoft dexterity and addrefs, in order to render this hazardous en- 
terprife fuccefsful. At his firít arrival at Stockholm, he adopted every method 
which could increafe his popularity. Three times a week he regularly gave au- 
dience to all who prefented themíélves. Neither rank, fcrtune, nor intereft, were 
neceffary to obtain accefs to him: it was fufficient to have been injured, and to have 
a legal caufe of complaint to lay before him. He liftened to the meaneft of his 
fubjects with affability, and entered into the minuteft details that concerned them ; 
he informed himíelf of their private affairs, and feemed to intereft himfcif in their 
happinefs. This conduct made him confidered as truly the father of his people, 
and the Swedes began to idolize him. In the warmth of their gratitude they for- 
got, that motives of ambition might have fome fhare in forming a conduct which 
to them appeared to proceed from principles of the pureft benevolence. At the fame 
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time that he laboured to render himfelf generally popular, he alfo endeavoured to 
perfuade the leading men of the kingdom, that he was fincerely ahd inviolably 
attached to the conftitution of his country, that he was perfectly fatisfied with the 
fhare of power the conftitution had allotted to him, and he took every opportunity 
to declare, that he confidered it as his greateit glory to be the firft citizen of a free 
eople. He feemed intent only on banifhing corruption, and promoting union ; 
he declared he would be of no party but that of the nation ; and that he would ever 
pay the moft implicit obedience to whatever the diet fhould enact. Thefe profef- 
fions lulled the many into a fatal fecurity, though they created fuípicions among a 
few of greater penetration, who thought his majefty promifed too much to be in 
earneft. In the mean time, there happened fome contentions between the different 
orders of the Swedifh ftates; and no methods were left untried to foment thefe 
jealoufies. Emiffaries were likewife planted in every part of the kingdom, for the 
purpofe of fowing difcontent among the inhabitants, of rendering them difaffected 
to the eftablifhed government, and of exciting them to an infurrection. At length, 
when the king found his fcheme ripe for execution, having taken the proper mea- 
fures for bringing a confiderable number of the officers and foldiers * into his in- 
tereft, on the 19th of Auguft, 1772, he totally overturned the Swedifh conftitution 
of government. In lefs than an hour he made himfelf mafter of all the military 
force of Stockholm. He planted grenadiers, with their bayonets fixed, at the door 
of the council-chamber, in which the fenate were affembled, and made all the 
members of it prifoners. And that no news might be carried to any other part of 
Sweden, of the tranfaction in which the king was engaged, till the {cheme was com- 
pleted, cannon were drawn from the arfenal, and planted at the palace, the bridges, 
and other parts of the town, and particularly at all the avenues leading to it. 
Soldiers ftood over thefe with matches ready lighted ; all communication with. the 
country was cut off, no one without a paffport from the king being allowed to leave 
the city. The fenators were then confined in feparate apartments in the palace, 
and many others who were fuppofed to be zealoufly attached to the liberties o£ 
Sweden, were put under arreft. The remainder of the day the king employed in 
vifiting different quarters of the town, in order to receive oaths of fidelity to him 
from the magiftrates, the colleges, and city militia. Oaths were alío tendered 
the next day to the people in general, to whom he addreffed a fpeech, which he 
concluded by declaring, that his only intention was to reftore tranquillity to his 
native country, by fuppreffing licentioufnefs, overturning the ariftocratic form of 
government, reviving the old Swedifh liberty, and reftoring the ancient laws of 
Sweden, fuch as they were before 1680.  ** I renounce now,” faid he, ** as I have 
* already done, all idea of the abhorred abfolute power, or what is called /ove- 
<< reignty, efteeming it now, as before, my greateft glory to be the firft citizen 
« among a truly free people.” Heralds then went through the different quarters 
of the town, to proclaim an affembly of the ftates for the following day. This 
proclamation contained a threat, that if any member of the diet fhould abfent him- 
felf, he fhould be confidered and treated as a traitor to his country. 
On the morning of the 21ft of Auguft, a large detachment of guards was order- 
ed to take poffeffion of the fquare, where the houfe of nobles ftands. ‘The pa- 


* The fidelity which was manifefted by a private faid the king. ‘ Yes:” replied the foldier, ** but 
foldier, on this occafion, deferves to be recorded. ** I likewife know my duty.”—Vid.a very j adiciona 
The night preceding the revolution, the kingbeing and well-written account of this extraordinary re- 
‘defirous of vifiting the arfenal, went thither, and volution in Sweden publifhed by Charles Francis 
ordered the centinel to admit him. The latter re- Sheridan, efq. who was fecretary to the Briufh 
fufed. ** Do you know who you are {peaking to?" envoy in Sweden, at the time of the revolution. 
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lace was invefted on all fides with troops, and cannon were planted in the courr, 
facing the hall where the ftates were to be affembled. Thele were not only charg- 
ed, but foldiers ftood over them with matches ready lighted in their hands. The 
feveral orders of the {tates were here compelled to affemble by the king's order, and 
thefe military preparations were made in order to affift their deliberations. The 
king being feated on his throne, furrounded by his guards, and a numerous band 
of officers, after having addreffed a fpeech to the ftates, he ordered a fecretary to 
read a new form of government, which he offered to the ftates for their acceptance. 
As they were furrounded by an armed force, they thought proper to comply with 
what was required of them. The marfhal of the diet, and the fpeakers of the 
other orders, figned the form of government; and the ftates took the oath to the 
king, which he dictated to them himfelf. This extraordinary tranfaction was con- 
cluded in a manner equally extraordinary. The king drew a book of Pfalms from 
his pocket, and taking off his crown, began to fing Te Deum, in which he was join- 
ed by the affembly. He afterwards gave them to underftand, that he intended in 
fix years time again to convene an aflembly of the ftates. Thus was this great re- 
volution completed without any blaodfhed, in which the Swedes furrendered that 
conftitution, which their forefathers had bequeathed to them after the death of 
Charles the Twelfth, as a bulwark againft any defpotic attempts of their future 
monarchs. 

The Swedes, at fame periods, have difcovered an ardent love of liberty; at 
others, they have feemed fitted only for flavery ; and when they were labouring to 
render themfelves free, they have wanted that found political knowledge, which 
would have pointed out to them the proper methods for fecuring their future free- 
dom. The moft capital defect of the Swedifh conftitution was the total want of 
all balance of its parts: and the divifion of the Swedifh nation into three diftinét 
claffes of nobles, burghers, and peafants, whofe interefts were perpetually clafhing, 
has been a circumftance very unfavourable to the liberty of the Swedes. ‘The 
power of their kings was much reftrained; but no fufficient regulations were adopt- 
ed for fecuring the perfonal freedom of the fubject. Thefe defects in the Swedifh 
conftitution paved the way for the late revolution: but it is notwithítanding a juft 
fubjeét of furprife, that a bold and hardy people, who had fo cautioufly limited the 
power ef their prince, fhould at once, without a ftruggle, fuffer him to proceed to 
fo great an extenfion of his authority. It appears, however, that the exorbitant 
power which Guftavus the Third hath thus affumed, he has hitherto, fince the re- 
volution, exercifed with fome degree of moderation. 

Guitavus, of Holftein-Gottorp, king of Sweden, was born in 1746, and fuc- 
ceeded his father in 1771. He was married, in 1766, to Sophia Magdalene, the 
princefs-royal of Denmark, by whom he has iffue a prince, Guftavus Adolphus, 
born Nov. 1, 1778. His brothers and fifter are, 1. Charies, born in 1742, 
2. Frederic Adolphus, born in 1750. 3. Sophia Albertina, born in 1753. 
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MUSCOVY, or THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE In EUROPE AND ÁSIA. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT Or THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE IN EUROPE. 


Miles. Degrees. 


Length 1500 23 and 65 Eaft longitude. 
Breadth 1100 E between 15 and 72 North latitude. 





DrivistowNs - CCORDING to the moft authentic accounts of this mighty em- 
AND NAME. $ pire, it confifts of fifteen (Mr. Voltaire fays fixteen) provinces, 
or governments; befides part of Carelia, Efthonia, Ingria, Livonia, and part of 
Finland, which were conquered from Sweden; the Crimea, or Crim Tartary, an- 
ciently the Taurica Cherfonefus, a peninfula in the Euxine fea fubjeét to the Turks 
formerly, but added in the year 1783 to the Ruffian empire, with the ifle of Ta- 
man, and part of Cuban f; alfo the duchy of Courland in Poland, of «which the 
emprefs of Ruffia has now the entire difpofal. 

The following table will give fome idea of the Ruffian empire, pre fo called, 
or Ruffia in Europe, with its acquifitions from Sweden in the prefent century. And 
alfo of the Ruffian empire in its moft extenfive fenfe, for we muft alfo include all 
the acquifitions in “Tartary now known by the name of Siberia; the whole com- 
prehending the northern parts of Europe and Afia, ftretching from the Baltic and 
Sweden on the weft, to Kamtfchatka and the Eaftern Ocean; and on the north, 
from the Frozen Ocean to the forty-feventh degree of latitude, where it 1s bounded 
by Poland, Little Tartary, Turkey, Georgia, the Euxine and Cafpian Seas, Great 
Tartary, Chinefe Tartary, and other unknown regions in Afia. 

The country now comprized under the name of Ruffia or the Ruffias, is of an 
extent nearly equal to all the reft of Europe, and greater than the Roman empire 
in the zenith of its power, or the empire of Darius fubdued by Alexander, or both 
put together, as ma be {een by turning to the table, page 23, to which we may 
add the authority of Voltaire. 
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Ruffian Empire | Square Eo e Chief Cities. 
in Europe. Miles. | °S = 
Ruf. or Mufc. 734,650 1169 10;0| Moscow. 
Belgorod, 72,920| 375| 285 | Waronetz. 
Greek Church 4 Don Coflacs, $7,000| 400| 280|Panchina. 
Uk. Coflacs, 45,c00| 330| 205 |Kiow. 
Lapland, 72,000| 405 | 270|Kola.. 
Conquered Ruf. Finland, 41,310] 320| 180 no UD 
haa M dan pe 21,525| 288] 145| Riga. y 
fince 1700. . N. Lat. 60. 
Ingria, 9,100] 175| go|PETERSBURGH +e x conan wah 


Seized from the $ Crim Tart. 


Turks in 1783. 8,200 115|Kaffa. 


Ruffian Empire 
in Afia. 


— Mufcovy, Tar- 
Chriftians and tary, and Siberia,|2,200,000 3150|1500| Tobolfky., 
Idolaters Kalmuck'Tartary| 850,000|2100| 750| Aftrachan, 


Total --[715:,68« 


+ The Rufians are fuppofed to have gained above a million of fubjects by this ceflion. 
Rufa 
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Ruffia has alío been fubdivided into thirty-one provinces, viz. 
1. Lapland, 


2. Samoida, 
3. Bellamorenfkey, 
4. Mefeen, 


| 5. Dwina, . 
| 6. Syrianes, 
| 


17. Bulgar, 

18. Kaían, 

19. Tícheremifri, 

20. Little Novogrod, 
21. Don Coflacs. 


-vinces. 


7. Permia 22. Great Novogrod, 


Northern Provinces. 


e 
ea 
c 
c 
E 
© ! 
8. Rubeninfki, Pa 8 | 23- Ruffia Finland, 
9. Belaefeda. 5.9 ) 24- Kexholm, 
= > | 25. Kaleria, 
5 10. Rezan, or Pereflaf, = 26. Ingria. 
3 | 11. Belozero, a F27. Livonia, 
“= 112. Wologda, ^ M | 28. Smolenfko, 
pP 13. Jeraflaf, = 8 ;29. Zernigof, 
SS | 14. Tweer, E B <$ 30. Seefík, 
3 | 15. Mofcow, 3 ” | 31. Ukraine, or country of the 
= (16. Belgored. we L Old Coflacs. 


Mr. Tooke, chaplain to the Britifh factory at Peterfburgh, who has lately pub- 
lifhed an account of Ruffia, has enumerated the following nations as comprehended 
in this great empire : 


The Mongouls, The Tíchouwaíches, ^. The K urilians, 

The Kalmucs, The Mordvines, “The Kiftim and Toulibert 
The Tartars, The Votiaks, Tartars, 

The Samoiedes, The Terptyaireis, | The Vergho Tomíkoi Tar- 
The Oftiacs, The Tartars of Kafan and tars, 

The Burattians, Orenburg, The Sayan Tartars, 

The Jakutans, The Tartars of Tobolík, The Touralinzes, 

The Tungufians, The Tartars of Tomík, The Bougharians, 

The Voguls, The Nogayan Tartars, ‘The Bafchkirians, 

The Laplanders, ‘The Tartars of the Ob, Ihe Mleftícheraiks, 

The Finns, The Tf{choulym Tartars, The Barabinzes, 

The Lettonians, The Katíchintz Tartars, ‘The Kirkguifians, 

The Eftonians, The Teleutes, The Beltirians, 

The Llieffs, The Abinzes, The Yakoutes, 

“The Ingrians, The Biryoufles The Kamtfchadales, 


“The Tícheremifles, 


and various others; but fome of which muft be confidered rather as diftin&t tribes 
than as diftinét nations, . 
As to the names of Ruflia and M (covy, by which this empire is arbitrarily 
called, they probably are owing to tne ancient inhabitants, the Ruffi, or Boruffi, 
and the river Mofca, upon which the ancient capital Mofcow was built; but of 
this we know nothing certain. 
CLIMATE, SOIL, PRODUCTIONS, Neg In the fouthern parts of Ruffia, or 
TABLES, MINES, AND MINERALS, Muícovy, the longeft day does not ex- 
ceed fifteen hours and a half; whereas, in the molt northern, the fun is feen in 
fummer two months above the horizon. The reader from this will naturally con- 
clude, that there is in Mufcovy a vaft diverfity of foil as well as climate, and that 
the extremes of both are to be feen and felt in this vaft empire. 


The 
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The feverity of the climate, however, in Ruffia properly fo called, is very great. 
Dr. John Glen King, who refided eleven years in Ruffia, obferves, that the cold 
in St. Peterfburgh, by Farenheit’s fcale, 1s, during the months of December, Ja- 
nuary, and February, ufually from 8 to 15 or 20 degrees below o; that is, from 
40 to 52 degrees below freezing point: though commonly, in the couríe of the 
winter, it is for a week or ten days fome degrees lower. ‘The fame writer remarks, 
that it is almoft difficult for an inhabitant of our temperate climate to have any idea 
of a cold fo great: but it may help to give fome notion of it to inform the reader, 
that when a perfon walks out in that fevere weather, the cold makes the eyes 
water, and that water freezing, hangs in little icicles on the eye-lafhes. As the 
common peafants ufually wear their beards, you may fee them hanging at the chin 
like a folid lump of ice. But, even in that ftate, the beard is found very ufeful in 
protecting the glands of the throat: and the foldiers, who do not wear their beards, 
are obliged to tie a handkerchief under the chin tb fupply their place. All the 
parts of the face, which are expofed, are very liable to be frozen: though it has 
often been obferved, that the perfon himfelf does not know when the freezing be-. 
gins; but is commonly told of it firft by thofe who meet him, and who call out 
ta him to rub his face with fnow, the ufual way to thaw it. It is alfo remarked, that. 
the part, which has once been frozen, is ever after moft liable to be frozen again.. 
In fame very fevere winters, fparrows, though a hardy fpecies of birds, have been. 
feen quite numbed by the intenfe cold, and unable to fly: and drivers, when fitting 
on their loaded carriages, have fometimes been found frozen to death in. that 
pofture. When the thermometer has ftood at 25 degrees below o,. boiling water, . 
thrown up into the air by an engine, fo as to fpread, has fallen down perfectly dry,. 
formed into ice. A pint bottle of common water was found by Dr. King frozen 
into a folid piece of ice in an hour and a quarter. A bottle of ftrong ale has alfo. 
been frozen in an hour and a half: but in this fubftance theré was about a tea-cup. 
full in the middle unfrozen, which was as ftrong and inflammable as brandy or fpi- 
rits of wine. But notwithftanding the feverity of the cold in Ruffia, the inhabitants. 
have füch various means and provifions to guard againft it, that they fuffer much. 
leís from. it than might be expected. The~houfes of perfons in tolerable circum-- 
ftances are fo well protected, both without doors and within, that they are feldom . 
heard to complain of cold. The method of warming tne houfes in Ruffia is by an. 
oven conítruéted with feveral flues, and the country abounds with wood, which is. 
the common fuel. 'Lhefe ovens confume a much fmaller quantity of wood than. 
might be imagined, and yet they ferve at the fame time for the ordinary people to. 
dreís their food. They put a very moderate faggot into. them, and fuffer it to- 
burn only till the thickeít black fmoke is evaporated; they then fhut down the: 
chimney to retain all the reft of the heat in the chamber; by this method she- 
chamber keeps its heat 24 hours, and is commonly fo warm that they fit with very 
little covering, efpecially children, who are ufually in their fhirts. The windows. 
in the huts or the poor are very fmall, that as little cold may be admitted.as.pof-. 
fible: in the houfés of perfons of condition, the windows are caulked up againft 
winter, and commonly have double glafs frames. In fhort, they can regulate the 
warmth.in. their apartments. by a thermometer with great exaćtnefs,, opening or. 
fhutting the flues to increafe or diminifh the hear. When the Ruffians go out, 
they are clothed fo.warmly, that they almoft bid defiance to froft and {now ; and .it 
is obfervable, that the wand is feldom violent in the ^winter; but when: there. is much. 

wind, the cold is exceedingly piercing. | 
One advantage, which the Ruffians derive from the feverity of their climate, is,, 
the preferving provifions by the froft. Good houfewives, as foon as the froft fets. 
7 in 
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in for the winter, about the end of October, kill their poultry, and keep them in 
tubs packed up with a layer of ínow between them, and then take them out for ule 
as occafion requires: by which means they fave the nourifhment of the animal for 
feveral months. Veal frozen at Archangel, and brought to Peterfburgh, is efteemed 
the fineft they have; nor can it be diftinguifhed at the table from what is frefh 
killed, being equally juicy. The markets in Peterfburgh are by this means fup- 
plied in winter with all manner of provifions, at a cheaper rate than would other- 
wife be poffible ; and it is not a little curious to fee the vaft ftacks of whole hogs, 
fheep, fifh, and other animals, which are piled up in the markets for fale: The 
method of thawing frozen provifions in Ruffia, is by immerging them in cold wa- 
ter: for when the operation of thawing them is effeéted by heat, it feems to occa- 
fion a violent fermentation, and almoít a fudden putrefaction: but when produced 
by cold water, the ice feems to be attracted out of the body, and forms a tranípa- 
rent incruftation round it. If a cabbage, which is thoroughly frozen, be thawed by 
cold water, itis as frefh as if juft gathered out of the garden; but if it be thawed 
by fire or hot water, it becomes fo rancid and ftrong that it cannot be eaten. 

The quicknefs of vegetation in Ruflia. is pretty much the fame as has been 
defizribed in Scandinavia, or Sweden and Denmark. ‘The {now is the natural ma- 
nure of Ruffia, where grain grows in plenty, near Poland, and in the warmer pro- 
vinces. The bulk of the people, however, are miferably fed; the foil produces 
a vaft number of mufhrooms for their fubfiftence ; and in fome places, befides oaks 
and firs, Ruflia yields rhubarb, flax, hemp, pafture for cattle, wax, honey, rice 
and melons. The boors are particularly careful in the cultivation of honey, which 
yields them plenty of metheglin, their ordinary drink; they likewife extract a fpi- 
rit from rye, which they prefer to brandy. | 

That a great part of Ruffia was populous in former days, is not to be difputed ; 
though it is equally certain, that the inhabitants, til lately, were but little ac- 
quainted with agriculture: and fupplied the place of bread, as the inhabitants of 
Scandinavia do now, with a kind of faw-duft and a preparation of fifh-bones. 
Peter the Great, and his fucceffors, down to the prefent emprefs, have been at in- 
credible pains to introduce agriculture into their dominions; and though the foil is 
not every where proper for corn, yet its vaft fertility in fome provinces, bids fair to 
make grain as common in Ruffia, as it is in the fouthern countries of Europe. The 
vat communication, by means of rivers, which the inland parts of that empire 
have with each other, ferve to fupply one province with thofe products of the earth 
in which another may be deficient. As to mines and minerals, they are as plentiful 
in Ruffia as in Scandinavia; and the people are daily improving in working them. 
Mountains of rich iron ore are found in fome places, moít of which produce the 
leid ftone, and yield from so to 70 per cent. Rich filver and copper mines are 
found on the confines of Siberia. | | 

MOUNTAINS, RIVERS, NT Ruflia 1s in general a flat, level country, 

AND FACE OF THE COUNTRY. 3%except toward the north, where lie the Zimno- 
poias mountains, thought to be the famous Montes Riphzi of the ancients, now 
called the Girdle of the Earth. On the weftern fide of the Dnieper comes in part 
of the Carpathian mountains, and between the Black Sea and the Cafpian, Mount 
Caucafus borders a range of vaít plains extending to the fea of Oral. And here 
we may obferve, that from Peterfburgh to Pekin, one fhall hardly meet with a 
mountain on the road through Independent Tartary; and from Peterfburgh to the 
north part of France, by the road of Dantzic, Hamburg, and Amfíterdam, we 
fcarcely can perceive the fmalleft hill. 


The 
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The moft confiderable rivers are the Wolga, or Volga, running eaft and fouth, 
which, after traverfing the greateft part of Mufcovy, and winding a courfe of 3000 
Englifh miles, difcharges itfelf into the Cafpian fea: it is not only reckoned the 
largeft, but one of the moft fertile rivers of Europe: it produces all kinds of fifh ; 
and fertilizes all the lands on each fide with the richeft trees, fruits, and vegeta- 
bles; and it is remarkable, that in all this long courfe there is not a fingle cataract 
to interrupt the navigation, but the nearer it approaches to its mouth, multiplies 
its quantity of ifles, as it divides itfelf into a greater number of arms than any 
known river in the world: and all thefe arms divide themfelves into others ftill lefs, 
which join and meet again, fo that the Wolga difcharges itfelf into the Cafpian fea by 
more than 70 mouths. By means of this noble river, the city of Mofcow preíerves 
a communication, not only with all the fouthern parts of Ruflia, but even with 
Perfia Georgia, Tartary, and other countries bordering on the Cafpian fea. The 
Don, or Tanais, which divides the moít eaftern medi of Ruffia from Afia; and in 
its courfe towards the eaft, comes fo near the Wolga, that the late czar had under- 
taken to have cut a communication between them by means of a canal: this 
grand project, however, was defeated by the irruptions of the Tartars. This river, 
exclufive of its turnings and windings, difcharges itfelf into the Palus Mzotis, or 
fea of Afoph, about four hundred miles from its rife. The Borifthenes, or Dnie- 
per, which is likewife one of the largeft rivers in Europe, runs through Lithuania, 
the country of the Zaporog Coffacs, and that of the Nagaifch Tartars, and falls 
into the Euxine, o1 Black Sea, at Kinbourn, near Oczakow; it has thirteen cata- 
racts within a fmall diftance. To thefe may be added the two Dwinas, one of 
which empties itfelf at Riga into the Baltic; the other has its fource near Uftiaga, 
and dividing itfelf into two branches near Archangel, there falls into the White 
Sea. 

As to forefts, they abound in this extenfive country; and the northern and north- 
eaftern provinces are in a manner defart; nor can the few inhabitants they contain 
be called Chriftians rather than Pagans. 

ANIMALS, QUADRUPEDS, — Thefe do not differ greatly from thofe de- 

FISHES, AND INSECTS. fcribed in the Scandinavian provinces, to 
which we muft refer the.reader. Thelynx, famous for its piercing eye, is a native 
of this empire; it makes prey of every creature it can mafter; and is faid to be 
produced chiefly in the fir-tree forefts. The hyaenas, bears, wolves, foxes, and other 
creatures already defcribed, afford their furs for clothing the inhabitants; but the 
furs of the black foxes, and ermine, are more valuable in Rufa than elfewhere. 
The dromedary and camel were formerly almoft the only beafts of burden known 
in many parts of Ruffia. The czar Peter encouraged a breed of large horíes for 
war and carriages; but thofe employed in the ordinary purpofes of life are but 
Íímall; as are their cows and fheep. * | 

We know of few or no birds in Ruffia, that have not been already defcribed. 
The fame may be faid of fifhes, only the Ruffians are better provided than their 
neighbours with fturgeon, cod, falmon, and beluga: the latter refembles a ftur- 
geon, and 1s often called the large fturgeon; it is from twelve to fifteen feet in 
length, and weighs from g to 16 and 18 hundred weight; its flefh is white and 
delicious. Of the roe of the fturgeon and the beluga, the Ruffians make the 
famous cavear, fo much efteemed for its richneís and flavour, that it is often fent 
in prefents to crowned heads. In cutting up the belugas, they often find what is 
called the beluga-ftone, which is concealed in that maís of glandular flefh which 
covers the pofterior part of the dorfal fpine, fupplying the place of a kidney in fifh, 
The inftant it is taken from the fifh, it is foft and moift, but quickly hardens 
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in the air. Its fize is that of a hen’s egg, fhape fometimes oval and fometimes 
fatted, and commonly fells for a ruble. “Chis ftone is fuppofed by profeffor Pallas 
to belong to the genitals of the fifh: it holds a confiderable rank, though with lit- 
tle merit, among the domeftic remedies of the Ruffians, who fcrape it, and, mixed 
with water, give it in difficult labours, in the difeafes of children, and other dif- 
orders. 

POPULATION, MANNERS, AND cusTOMs.] Nothing can be more injudicious, or 
remote from truth, than the accounts we have from authors, of the population of 
this vaft empire; the whole of which, they think, does not exceed, at moit, feven 
millions. It is furprifing that fuch a miftake fhould have continued fo long, when 
we confider the immenfe armies brought into the field by the fovereigns of Ruffia, 
and the bloody wars they maintained in Afia and Europe. Mr. Voltaire 1s, 
perhaps, the firft author who has attempted to undeceive the public in this refpect ; 
and has done it upon very authentic grounds, by producing a lift, taken in 1747, 
of all the males who paid the capitation, or poll-tax, and which amount to fix mil- 
lions fix hundred and forty-fix thoufand three hundred and ninety. In this num- 
ber are included boys and old men; but girls and women are not reckoned, or 
boys born between the making of one regifter of the lands and another. Now, if 
we only reckon triple the number of heads fubject to be taxed, including women 
and girls, we fhall find near twenty millions of fouls. To this account may be 
added three hundred and fifty thoufand foldiers, and two hundred thoufand nobi- 
lity and clergy; and foreigners of all kinds, who are likewire exempted from the 
poll-tax; as alfo (fays Mr. Voltaire) the inhabitants of the conquered countries, 
namely, Livonia, Efthonia, Ingria, Carelia, ánd a part of Finland ; the Ukraine, 
and the Don Coffacs, the Kalmucs, and other Tartars; the Samoiedes, the Lap- 
landers, the Oftiacs, and all the idolatrous people of Siberia, a country of greater 
extent than China, are not included in this lift. The new regifter in 1764 contains 
8,500,000 fubject to the poll-tax ; and a late ingenious writer refident forne time 
in Ruffia gives the following eftimate : 





Lower clafs of people paying capitation tax, - | - 18,000,000 
Conquered provinces, - - - - - 1,200,000 
Noble families, = - - + = - - 60,000 
Clergy, - - - - - - - - 100,000 
Military, - - - - - - = -= 360,000 
Civil, - - - = - - - - 30,000 
Ukraine, Siberia, Coflacs, &c. - - - =- 350,000 

20,100,000 


1'o thefe muft now be added near a million more by the acquifitions of the Cri- 
mea, and part of Cuban Tartary. | | 


As her imperial majefty of all the Ruffias poffeffes many of the countries from 
whence the prodigious fwarms of barbarians who overthrew the Roman empire 
i(Tued, there is the ftrongeft reafon to believe, that her dominions muft have been 
better peopled formerly than they are at prefent;: twenty-four millions, are but a 
thin population for the immenfe tract of country fhe poffeíTes. As the like decreafe 
of inhabitants is obfervable in many other parts of the globe, we are to look for the 
reafon in natural caufes, which we cannot difcufs here. Perhaps the introduétion 
of the fmall-pox and the venereal difeafe may have affifted in the depopulation ; 
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and it is likely that the prodigious quantity of ftrong and fpirituous liquors, con- 
fumed by the inhabitants of the North, is unfriendly to generation. 

The Ruffians, properly fo called, are in general a perfonable people, hardy, vi- 
gorous, and patient of labour, efpecially in the field, to an incredible degree. 
Their complexions differ little from thofe of the Englifh or Scots; but the women 
think that an addition of red heightens their beauty. Their eyc-fight feems to be 
defective, occafioned, probably, by the fnow, which for a long time of the year is 
continually prefent to their eyes. Their officers and foldiers always poflefled a 
large fhare of paffive valour; but in the late war with the king of Pruffia, they 
proved as active as any troops in Europe; and in the late war with the Turks they 
greatly diftinguifhed themfelves. They are implicitly fubmiffive to difcipline, let 
it be ever fo fevere; they endure extreme hardfhips with great patience; and can 
content themfelves with very hard fare. 

Before the days of Peter the Great, the Ruffians were in general barbarous, igno- 
rant, mean, and much addiéted to drunkennefs; no lefs than 4000 brandy fhops have 
been reckoned in Mofcow. Not only the common people, but many of the boyars, or 
- nobles, lived in a continual ftate of idlenefs and intoxication; and the moft complete 
objects of mifery and barbarity prefented themfelves upon the ftreets, while the court 
of Mofcow was by far the moft fpendid of any upon the globe. The czar and the 
grandees dreffed after the moft fuperb Afiatic manner; and their magnificence ex- 
ceeded every idea that can be conceived from modern examples. The earl of Car- 
lifle, in the account of his embaffy, fays, that he could fee nothing but gold and 
precious ftones in the robes of the czar and his courtiers. “The manufactures, how- 
ever, of thofe, and all other luxuries, were carried on by Italians, Germans, and 
other foreigners. Peter faw the bulk of his fubjects, at his acceffion to the throne, 
little better than beafts of burden to fupport the pomp of the court. He forced 
his great men to lay afide their long robes, and drefs in the European manner ; 
and he even obliged the laity to cut off their beards. ‘The other improvements, 
in learning and the arts, which he made, fhall be mentioned elfewhere. The 
Ruffians, before his days, had hardly a fhip upon their coafts. They had no conve- 
niencies for travelling, no pavements in their ftreets, no places of public diverfion ; 
and they entertained a fovereign contempt for all improvements of the mind. At 
prefent, a French or Englifh gentleman may make a fhift to live as comfortably 
and fociably in Ruffia, as in moft other parts of Europe. Their polite affemblies, 
fince the acceffion of the prefent emprefs, have been put under proper regulations ; 
and few of the ancient ufages remain. It is, however, to be obferved, that not- 
withftanding the feverity of Peter, and the prudence of fucceeding governments, 
drunkennefs {till continues among all ranks; nor are even priefts or ladies afhamed 
of it on holidays. 

The Ruffians were formerly noted for fo ftrong an attachment to their native 
foil, that they feldom vifited foreign parts. This, however, was only the confe- 
quence of their pride and ignorance; for Ruffian nobility, befides thofe who are in 
a public character, are now found at every court in Europe. Her imperial majefty 
even interefts herfelf in the education of young men of quality in the knowledge 
of the world, and foreign fervices, particularly that of the Britifh fleet. 

It is {faid that the Ruffian ladies were formerly as fubmiflive to their hufbands in 
their families, as the latter are to their fuperiors in the field; and that they thought 
themfelves ill treated 1f they were not often reminded of their duty by the difcipline 
of a whip, manufactured by themfelves, which they prefented to their hufbands on 
the day of their marriage. Their nuptial ceremonies are peculiar to themfelves ; 
anc. formerly confifted of fome very whimíical rites, many of which are now dif- 
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ufed. When the parents are agreed upon a match, though the parties perhaps have 
never feen each other, the bride is examined ftark naked by a certain number of 
females, who are to correct, if poffible, any defects they find in her perfon. On 
her wedding-day fhe is crowned with a garland of wormwood; and after the prieft 
has tied the nuptial knot, his clerk or fexton throws a handful of hops upon the 
head of the bride, wifhing that fhe may prove as fruitful as that plant. She is then 
led home, with abundance of coarfe, and indeed indecent ceremonies, which are 
now wearing off even among the loweft ranks; and the barbarous treatment of wives 
by their hufbands, which extended even to fcourging or broiling them to death, is 
either guarded againft by the laws of the country, or by particular ftipulations in 
the marriage contract. 

Funerans.] The Ruffians entertain many fantaftic notions with regard to the 
{tate of departed fouls. After the dead body is dreffed, a prieft is hired to pray 
for his foul, to purify it with incenfe, and to fprinkle it with holy water while it 
remains above ground, which, among the better fort, it generally does for eight 
or ten days. When the body is carried to the grave, which is done with many gef- 
ticulations of forrow, the prieft produces a ticket, figned by the bifhop and an- 
other clergyman, as the deceafed’s paffport to heaven. When this is put into the 
coffin between the fingers of the corpfe, the company returns to the deceafed’s 
houfe, where they drown their forrow in intoxication ; which lafts, among the bet- 
ter fort, with a few intervals, for forty days. During that time, a prieft every 
day fays prayers over the grave of the deceafed; for though the.Ruffians do not 
believe in purgatory, yet they imagine that their departed friend may be affifted by 


prayer, in his long journey, to the place of his deftination after this life. 


PuNISHMENTS. 


The Ruffians are remarkable for the feverity and variety of 


their punifhments, which are both infliéted and endured with a wonderful infenfi- 
bility. ` Peter the Great ufed to fufpend the robbers upon the Wolga, and other 
arts of his dominions, by iron hooks fixed to their ribs, on gibbets, where they 


writhed themfelves to death, hundreds, nay thoufands, at a time. 
double knout were lately inflicted upon ladies*, as well as men of quality. 


* A particular account of the manner in which 
this punifhment was inflicted upon a Ruffian lady, 
is given in Monf. L’Abbé Chappe D’Auteroche’s 
journey into Siberia. Mad. Lapouchin was one of 
the fineft women belonging tothe court of the em- 
prefs Elizabeth, and was intimately connected with 
a foreign ambaffador, then engaged in a confpi- 
racy. This lady, therefore, being fufpected to 
be concerned in the confpiracy, was condemned, 
by the emprefs Elizabeth, to undergo the punifh- 
ment of the knout. She appeared at the place of 
execution in a genteel undrefs, whicb contributed 
ibll to heighten her beauty. ‘The fweetnefs of her 
countenance, and her vivacity, were fuch as mrght 
indicate indifcretion, but not even the Madow of 
suilt; although I have been affured by every per- 
fon of whom I have made enquiry, that fhe was 
really guilty. Young, lovely, admired, and fought 
for at the court, of which fhe was tbe hfe and fpi- 
rit ; inftead of the number of adinirers her beauty 
ufualiv drew after her, fhe then faw herfelf tur- 
rounded only by executioners. She looked on 
theim with aftonifhment, fee:nirg to doubt whether 
fuch preparations were intended for her, One of 


The fingle and 
Both 
of 


the executioners then pulled off a kind of cloak 
which covered her bofom ; her modefty taking the 
alarm, made her ftart back a few fteps; fhe alto 
turned pale, and burft into tears. Her clothes 
were foon after flripped off, and in a few nroments 
fhe was quite naked to the waiit, expofed to the 
eager looks of a vaít concourle of people pro- 
foundly filent. One of the executioners th« a feized 


.her by both hands, and turning half round, threw 


her on his back, bending forwards, fo as to raife 
her a few inches from the ground : the other exc- 
cutioner then laid hold of her delicatelimbs, with 
his rough hands hardened at the plough, and, with- 
out any remorfe, adjufted her on the back of his 
companion, in the propercft pofture for recciving 
the punifhment. Sometimes he laid his large hand 
brutally upon her head, in order to. make her keep 
it down ; fometimes, like a butcher going to flay 
a lamb, he feemed to foothe her, as foon as he had 
fixed her in the moft favourable attitude. This 
executioner then took a kind of whip calicd knour, 
made of a long ftrap of leather prepared for this 
purpofe; he then retreated a few itteps, meafuriny 
the requifite diftance with a fleady eye; and leap- 
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of them are excruciating ; but in the double knout, the hands are bound behind 
the prifoner's back, and the cord being fixed to a pulley, lifts him from the ground, 
with the diflocation of both his fhoulders ; and then his back is in a manner fcari- 
fied by the executioner, with a hard thong, cut from a wild afs's fkin. This pu- 
nifhment has been fo often fatal, that a furgeon generally attends the patient, to 
pronounce the moment that it fhould ceaíe. It is not always the number of the 
ítrokes, but the method of applying them, which occations the death of the crimi- 
nal; for the executioner can kill him in three or four blows, by ftriking him upon 
the ribs; though perfons are fometimes recovered, in a few weeks, who have re- 
ceived three hundred ftrokes, moderately inflicted. The boring and cutting out 
the tongue, are likewife practifed in Ruffia; and even the late emprefs Elizabeth, 
though fhe prohibited capital punifhments, was forced to give way to the fuppofed 
neceflity of thofe tortures. 

According to the ftriét letter of the law, there are no capital punifhments in 
Ruffia, except in the cafe of high treafon: but when this matter is thoroughly in- 
veftigated, there is much lefs humanity in it than has been fuppofed. For there 
are many felons who die under the knout, and others die of fatigue in their jour- 
nies to Siberia, and from the hardfhips they fuffer in the mines; fo that there is 
reafon to believe, that not fewer criminals fuffer death in. Ruffia than in thofe 
countries wherein capital punifhments are authorifed by the laws.. 

Felons, after receiving the knout, and having their cheeks and foreheads marked, 
are fometimes fentenced for life to the public works at Cronftadt, Vifhnei Volofhok, 
and other places: but the common praétice is to fend them into Siberia, where 
they are condemned for life to the mines at Nerfhink. There are upon an average 
from 1600 to 2000 conviéts at thefe mines. The greateft part are confined in. 
barracks, excepting thofe who are married : the latter are permitted to build huts, 
near the mines, for themfelves and families. 

TRAVELLING.] Among the many conveniences introduced of late into Ruffia,, 
that of travelling is extremely remarkable, and the expence very trifling. Nothing 
ftrikes, either a reader or a ftranger, more than the facility with which the Ruffians 
perform the longeft and moft uncomfortable journies. Like their Scandinavian 
neighbours, already defcribed, they travel in fledges made of the bark .of the lin- 
den-tree, lined with thick felt, drawn by rein-deer, when the {now is frozen hard. 
enough to bear them. In the internal parts of Ruffia, horfes draw their fledges ; 
and the fledge-way towards February, becomes fo well beaten, that they erect a 
kind of coach upon the fledges, in which they may lie at full length, and fo fleep 
and travel night and day, wrapped up in good furs; thus they often perform a 
journey of about 400 miles, fuch as that between Peterfburg and Mofcow, in three 
days and three nights. Her imperial majefty, in her journies, is drawn in a houfe 
which contains a bed, a table, chairs, and other conveniences for four people, by 
24. poft-horfes ; and the houfe itfelf is fixed on a fledge. 

DIFFERENT p As the prefent fubjects of the Ruffian empire, in its 

SUBJECT TO Russia. $ moft extenfive fenfe, are the defcendants of many differ- 
ent people, and inhabit prodigious tracts of country, fo we find among them a 
vaft variety of character and manners; and the great reformations introduced of 


ing backwards, gave a ftroke with the end of the cut away: in fmall flips, moft of which remained 
whip, fo as to carry away a flip of fkin from the hanging to the fhift. Her tongue was cut out im- 
neck to the bottom of the back; then ftriking his mediately after, and fhe was directly banifhed into 
feet againít the ground, he took his aim for ap. Siberia. In 1762, fhe was recalled from banifh- 
plying a fecond blow parallel to the former; fo ment by Petér III. 


that in a few moments all-the fkin of her back was - 


late. 
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late years, as well as the difcoveries made, render former accounts to be but little 
depended upon. Many of the Tartars, who inhabit large portions of the Ruffian 
dominions, now live in fixed houfes and villages, cultivate the land, and pay tri- 
bute like other fubjeéts. Till lately, they were not admitted into the Ruffian 
armies; but they now make excellent foldiers. Other Ruffian Tartars retain their 
old wandering lives. Both fides of the Wolga are inhabited by the Tícheremilles 
and Morduars ; a peaceable induftrious people. The Bafkirs are likewife fixed in- 
habitants of the tract that reaches from Kaían to the frontiers of Siberia ; and have 
certain privileges, of which they are tenacious. The wandering Kalmucs occupy 
the reft of the tract to Aftrachan and the frontiers of the Ufbecs ; and in confider- 
ation of certain prefents they receive from her imperial majefty, they ferve in her 
armies without pay, but are apt to plunder equally friends and foes. 

The Coffacs, who lately made a figure in the military hiftory of Europe, were 
originally Polifh peafants, and ferved in the Ukraine as a militia againft the Tar- 
tars. Being oppreffed by their unfeeling lords, a part of them removed to the 
uncultivated banks of the Don, or Tanais, and there eftablifhed a colony. They 
were foon after joined, in 1637, by two other detachments of their countrymen ; 
and they reduced Afoph, which they were obliged to abandon to the Turks, after 
laying it in afhes.. They next put themfelves under the protection of the Ruffians, 
built Circafka, on an ifland in the Don; and their poffeffions, which confifted oi 
thirty-nine towns on both fides that river, reached from Ribna to Afoph. They 
there lived in a fruitful country, which they took care to cultivate; and they were 
fo wedded to their original cuftoms, that they were little better than nominal fub- 
jects of the czars, till the time of Peter the Great. “They profefied the Greek re- 
ligion; their inclinations were warlike, and they occafionally ferved .againft the 
"Partars and Turks on the Palus Mzotis. | 

The internal government of the Coffacs approaches very near to the idea we form 
of that of the ancient Germans, as defcribed by Tacitus. The captains and officers 
of the nation choofe a chief, whom they call hauptman, and he refides at Circafka ; 
but this choice is confirmed by the czar; and the hauptman holds his authority during 
life. He acts as a fuperior over the other towns of the nation, each of which is 
formed into a feparate commonwealth, governed by its own hetman, who 1s chofen 
annually. They ferve in war, in confideration of their enjoying their laws and li- 
berties. They indeed have feveral times rebelled, for which they fuffered feverely 
under Peter the Great. But the Ruffian yoke was fo much eafier than that of the 
Poles, that, in 1654, the Coffacs of the Ukraine put themfelves likewife under the 
protection of Ruffia. They complained, however, that their liberties had been in- 
vaded; and in the war between Charles XII. and Peter, their hetman Mazeppa, 
joined the former; but he found himfelf unable to fulfil the magnificent promifes he 
had made to Charles. He brought over, however, fome of the Zaparovian Cof- 
facs, who were fettled about the falls of the river Nieper, but moft of them were 
cut in pieces. 

The mien and character of the Tartars of Kafan, and of thofe derived from 
them, are very uniform, and may ferve for the characteriftic marks of all the Ma- 
hometan Tartars in their neighbourhood. Very few of them are tall; but they are 
generally ftraight and well-made, have finall faces, with freíh complexions, and a 
fprightly and agreeable air. They are haughty and jealous of their honour, but 
of a very moderate capacity. They are fober and frugal, dexterous at mechanical 
trades, and fond of neatnefs. “The Tartarian women are of a wholefome com- 
plexion rather than handfome, and of a good conítitution : from their earlieft in- 


fancy they are accuftomed to labour, retirement, modefty, and fubmiffion. “The 
Tartars 
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Tartars of Kafan take great care of the education of their children. They habi- 
tua e their youth to labour, to fobricty, and to a flrict obfervance of the manners 
of their anceftors. They are taught to read and write, and are inftructed in the 
Arabic tongue, and the pas an^ of their religion. Even the finalleft village has 
its chapel, fchool, prieft, and fchool-mafter; though fome of theíe priefts and 
fchool-mafters are not much fkilled in the Arabic language. The beft Tartarian 
academies in the Ruffian empire are thofe of Kafan, 'lobolfk, and Aftrachan, 
which are under the direction of the Cagouns, or high-priefts. It 1s not uncom- 
mon to find fmall collections of hiftorical anecdotes in manufcript, in the huts of 
the boors; and their merchants, befides what thefe little libraries contain, are 
pretty extenfively acquainted with the hiftory of ‘their own eople, and that of the 
circumjacent ítates, with the antiquities of each. Such as choofe to make a progrefs 
in theology, enter themíclves into the fchools of Bougharia, which are more com- 
plete than the others. 

The Tartar citizens of Kafan, Orenberg, and other governments, carry on 
commerce, exercife feveral trades, and have fome manufactories. “Their manner 
of dealing is chiefly by way of barter: coin is very rarely feen among them, and 
bills of exchange never. They are not in general very enterprizing; but, as they 
extend their connexions by partners and clerks, many of them carry on -a great 
deal of bufinefs, which their parfimonious way of life renders very lucrative. At 
Kafan they make a trade of preparing what is called in England, Morocco leather. 
The villages of thefe people comprehend from ten to one hundred farms. Thefe 
villages were at firft compofed of troops of wandering fhepherds; but being 
drawn gradually clofer together by fucceffive population, they found themfelves 
under the neceffity of cultivating the carth, and creéting fixed habitations. “They 
never leave their fields fallow ; for which reafon they ufe more manure than the 
Ruffians. They are much attached to the cultivation of bees; many of them are 
perfect mafters of this part of rural ceconomy, and reap great profit from it. 
Mof of the villages alío contain tanners, fhoe-makers, taylors, dyers, fmiths, 
and carpenters. ‘The laborious females fpin, and make cloth from the fleece of 
their flocks, and thread from hemp of their own cultivation. 

The moveables of thefe Tartars are, for the moft part, only fuch as are necef- 
fary to the real wants of life. Their catalogue of kitchen and table furniture is 
very thort; and they have but few utenfils of agriculture and mechanics. A cheft 
or two, fome carpets and pieces of felt, mats made of the bark of trees, with 
which they cover broad benches that they ufe inftead of beds, with a few chairs 
and tables, are commonly all the furniture to be feen in their houfes; though 
fome of the principal people have ftuffed cufhions and pillows on their fleeping 
benches. But chairs and tables are only feen in towns; and even there, never but 
in the houfes of fuch as have bufinefs with foreigners. They commonly make four 
meals a day, at which their bench ferves them for table and chairs; for on this 
they place themfelves round the difhes, each perfon fitting on his heels, after the 
oriental manner. ‘They make ablutions, and fay prayers, at the beginning and end 
of all their meals. “The Tartars of Kafan, as well as moft of the Mahometan Tar- 
tars, are very polite, both among one another, and towards ftrangers. Old men, 
who have maintained good characters, are held in great veneration among them : 
and a grey beard is confidered as naturally entitling a man to refpect. “They are 
fond of afking advice of their old men, who have always preference and prece- 
dence, and are the arbitrators in all difputes. 

The habitations and manner of living of the Tartar citizens and villages of 
Aftrachan are perfectly fimilar with thofe of the Tartars of Kafan. In poten! of 

Aftrachan 
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Aftrachan they have a large magazine for goods, built of bricks, and feveral fhops 
upon arches. They carry on an important commerce with the Armenians, Perfians, 
Indians, and Bougharians: and their manufactories of Morocco leather, cottons, 
camelots, and filks, are in a very thriving itate. 

The Finns are of Afiatic origin, and have a clofe refemblance to the Lap- 
landers, only they are more civilized, and better informed. “They live in towns 
and villages, have íchools and academies, and make fome progrefs in the arts 
and fciences. They profefs the Lutheran faith, and ufe the Chriftian «era in 
their chronology. ‘They carry on commerce, and exercife moft of the common 
trades. The boors are chiefly employed in agriculture, hunting, and fifhing. 
They are great eaters, making five meals a day, and are immoderately fond of 
brandy. They enjoy a confiderable degree of freedom, as the Ruffian govern-. 
ment has continued to them the enjoyment of the privileges which they formerly 
had under the crown of Sweden. 

The Votiaks, who are a Finnifh race, chiefly inhabit the province of Viaitk, in 
the government of Kafan. This nation was one of thofe who were formerly under 
the protection of the Tartars; but, fince it has been fubjected to Ruffia, it has 
preferred the quiet and fecurity which agriculture affords, to the ambulatory life of 
herdímem and fhepherds, and fixed habitations to their ancient tents. The Vo- 
tiaks are of a middle ftature, and generally red haired; they are honeft, peaceable, 
and hofpitable; but fuperítitious, and very credulous. ‘They are affiduous in ru- 
ral ceconomy, neglecting neither the culture of bees, nor the chace; in the latter 
they ufe indifferently the bow or fire-arms. In their leifure hours many of them 
employ themfelves in making all forts of turnery, 1uch as cups, fpoons, and fhut- 
tles; and others varnifh all kinds of cups and bowls. The women are employed 
in fewing, in making linen, coarfe cloths, and ornaments of embroidery. Some 
of the Votiaks are Chriftians, but a great part of them are heathens and idolaters ; 
though even thefe believe the doctrine of a future ftate of rewards and punifh- 
ments. 

The Offiaks, who are likewife a Finnifh race, are one of the moft numerous 
nations of Siberia. Before they were in fubjection to Ruffia, they were governed 
by princes of their own nation, and their defcendants are ftill reputed noble. As 
thefe people divide themfelves into different ftocks or tribes, they chufe their chiefs 
from among the progeny of their ancient rulers. Thefe maintain peace and good 
order, and fuperintend the payment of the taxes. They are entirely unacquainted 
with the ufe of letters, and are extremely ignorant; they can reckon as far as ten, 
but no farther, as is the cafe with other Finnifh nations.  Thefíe people have a 
fingular cuftom, that the daughter-in-law never uncovers her face in the prefence 
of her father-in-law ; nor is the fon-in-law allowed to appear before the mother- 
in-law till his wife has had a child. ‘They are moft of them idolaters; and one 
of their opinions is, that bears enjoy after death a happineís at leaft equal to 
that which they expect for theinfelves. Whenever they kill one of thefe animals, 
they fing fongs over him, in which they afk his pardon for the injury they have 
done him. ‘They alfo hang up his fkin, to which they fhew many civilities, and 
pay many fine compliments, to induce him not to take vengeance on them in the 
world of fpirits. Indeed, it appears that bears are in great eftimation among all 
the Pagan nations of the north and north-eaft. | 

The Vogouls are rather below the middle ftature, have generally black hair, 
and a fcanty beard. ‘They are of a gay difpofition, honeft, laborious, and acute; 
bu: flovenly and fickle, and inclined to be extremely pafüonate. Their women 
are well made, robuft, civil, and labgrious. They are unacquainted with the ufe 
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of letters, as well as fome of their kindred nations: they do not reckon their 
time by years, though they mark the months, and name them after the various 
revolutions of nature which they obferve in their foreíts. They diftinguifh 
themfelves into tribes or races; and a Vogoul village is commonly compofed only 
of one family, whofe chief or elder performs the functions of ftarofte, or magiftrate 
of the village. Their principal occupation is the chace, in which they difcover 
much eagerneís and addrefs ; ufing indifcriminately fire-arms, the bow, and the 
ípear. They are alfo fkilful in contriving traps, fnares, and gins, and all the lures 
of game. 

The T/chouwafches dwell along the two fides of the Wolga, in the governments 
of Nifchnei-Novogorod, Kafan, and Orenberg. They never live in towns, but 
affemble in fmall villages, and choofe the forefts for their habitations. They are 
very fond of hunting, and procure for that purpofe fcrew-barrel mufkets, which 
they prefer to the bow. One of their marriage ceremonies is, that, on the wed- 
ding-night, the bride is obliged to pull off her hufband’s boots. A late writer 
fays, * Among the Tíchouwaíches the hufband is mafter of the houfe ; he orders 
** every thing himfelf; and it is the duty of the wife to obey without reply: a 
< cuftom calculated to prevent domeftic broils. Accordingly quarrels are very 
** uncommon in the families of the Tíchouwaíches.”” 

The Kirguifians have a frank and prepoflefing air, fimilar to that which cha- 
racterizes the Tartars of Kafan. They have a fharp, but not a fierce look, and 
fmaller eyes than thofe Tartars. “They have good natural fenfe, and are affable, 
-and high-fpirited ; but fond of their eafe, and voluptuous. They dwell always in 
portable huts, wandering about their defarts in fearch of pafturage for their flocks 
and herds, which conftitute their principal occupation. As their courfes are regu- 
lated by neceflity, in fummer they traverfe the northern defarts, and in winter the 
fouthern parts. It is only: when they have nothing elfe to do that they follow 
hunting and fifhing, and agriculture is abfolutely unknown to them. Their 
troops of cattle confift of horfes, camels, cows, goats, and fheep, which fupply 
them both with food and raiment. Camels are of great fervice to them through- 
out their whole ceconomy, carrying their huts and furniture at every change of fta- 
tion, which they do to the weight of nine hundred pounds. The Kirguifians drefs 
in the eaftern manner, but their clothes are for the moft part better than thofe 
worn by the other "Tartars. The decoration of their horfes employs them almoft as 
much as that of their perfons; they having generally elegant faddles, handfome 
houfings, and ornamented bridles. They are great eaters; and they alío fmoke 
tobacco to excefs. Men, women, and children, all ímoke, and take fnuff: they 
keep the latter in little horns faftened to their girdles. “The great and wealthy live 
perfectly in the fame manner as the reft of the people, and are diftinguifhed only by 
the numerous train that accompanies them in their cavalcades, and the quantity 
of huts which furround their quarters, inhabited by their wives, children, and 
flaves. 

The Tungufjians form one of the moft numerous nations of Siberia. They are 
of a middle ftature, well made, and of a good mien. Their fight and hearing are 
of a degree of acutenefs and delicacy that is almoft incredible ; but their organs of 
fmelling and feeling are confiderably more blunt than ours. They are acquainted 
with almoft every tree ahd ftone within the circuit of their ufual perambula- 
tions; and they can even defcribe a couríe of fome hundred miles by the configu- 
rations of the trees and ftones they meet with, and can enable others to take the 
fame route by fuch defcriptions. “They alfo difcover the tracts of the game by the 
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compreffion of the grafs or mofs. They learn foreign languages with eafe, are 
alert on horfeback, good hunters, and dextrous at the bow. - 

The Kalmucs are a courageous tribe, and numerous ; for the moft part raw- 
boned and ftout. Their vifage is fo flat that the fkull of a Kalmuc may eafily be 
known from others. They have thick lips, a fmall nofe and a {fhort chin, their 
complexion a reddifh and yellowifh brown. The women are of the fame fhape and 
make with the men, and the fkin of their face a wholefome white and red; they are 
lively, agreeable, and induftrious. The ftanding charaéter of this tribe is, rough, 
but lefs diffolute and baíe than they are commonly fuppofed to be. They are much 
attached to their chiefs or mafters, but their active fpirit, and their improvidence and 
careleffnefs, make them thievifh and dirty. In their robberies, they ufe more ftrata- 
gem than violence, and as they believe in the nocturnal wandering of dead men's 
{pirits, they are feldom accompanied with murder. ‘They are fuperftitious about 
good and bad days, and have written laws which are founded on reafon, cuftom, 
and the will of the prince. Their code is very favourable to females, and never 
looks upon a woman as the author of any crime. A rape and adultery is punifhed 
with a mulét of nine head of cattle. Their fpeech is a mongrel dialect with many 
‘Tartarian words, but their religious books are in the Tangut or Tibetan. The 
fole profeffion among them is the breeding of cattle; they purfue the chace as an 
amufement ; their dwelling is in tents, or yourts of felt, which they call gar, and 
the Ruffians kibitka, and much refemble the Kirguifians. Their clothing is orien- 
tal, and their heads are exactly Chinefe. Some of their women wear a large golden 
ring in their noftrils. Their principal food is animals tame and wild, and even 
their chiefs will feed upon cattle that have died of diftemper or age, and let it ftink 
ever fo much; {o that in every hord the flefh market hath the appearance of a lay- 
{tall of carrion ; they eat likewife the roots and plants of their defarts. They are 
great eaters, but can endure want for a long time without complaint. Both fexes 
ímoke continually : during the fummer they keep to the north, and in the winter 
to the fouthern deferts. ‘They fleep upon felt or carpeting, and cover themfelves 
with the fame. 

The Kamtfchadales have a lively imagination, a ftrong memory, and a great 
genius for imitation. ‘Their chief employments are hunting and fifhing. The 
chace furnifhes them with fables, foxes, and other game. They are very ex- 
pert at fifhing, and are well acquainted with the proper feafons for it. Their 
nets are made of the ftamina of nettles. When they are not engaged in hunting 
and fifhing, they fometimes employ themfelves in building huts, farming different 
wooden utenfils, cutting wood for fuel and building, and making bows and ar- 
rows: but much of their time is paffed in abfolute idlenefs; for they are naturally 
extremely indolent. Poverty gives them no concern; and nothing but the calls 
of hunger can drive them to the chace. They live in villages, confifting of a few 
{mall houfes, and fituated in general near fome river. When a village becomes 
too populous, they feparate and form a new village. They eat and drink great 
quantities; but as what they eat is always cold, their teeth are very fine. Dogs 
are their only domeftic animals, and they put a. high value upon them. Some of 
them travel in {mall carriages drawn by dogs; and a complete Kamtíchadalian 
equipage, dogs, harnefs, and all, cofts in that country 4l. ros. or near twenty 
rubles. The Kamtíchadales believed the immortality of the foul, before they were 
prevailed upon to embrace the Chriftian religion. ‘They are fuperftitious to. extra- 
vagance; and extremely fingular and capricious in the different enjoyments of life, 
particularly their convivial entertainments. 


The 





The manners of the Siberians were formerly fo barbarous, that Peter the Great 
thought he could not inflict a greater punifhment upon his capital enemies, the 
Swedes, than by banifhing them to Siberia. The effect was, that the Swedifh officers 
and foldiers introduced European ufages and manufactures into the country, and 
thereby acquired a comfortable living. In this wide and forlorn region, that was 
fo long unknown to Europe, fome new mines have lately been difcovered, which, 
upon their firft opening, have yielded 45,000 pounds of fine filver, and which is 
faid to have been obtained with little difficulty or expence. But Kamtfchatka 
is now confidered as the moft horrid place of exile in the vaft empire of Ruffia, 
and here fome of the greateft criminals are fent. 

ReLicion.] The eftablifhed religion of Ruffia is that of the Greek church, the 
tenets of which are by far too numerous and complicated to be difcuffed here. It 
is fufficient to fay, that they deny the pope’s fupremacy ; and though they difclaim 
image-worfhip, they retain many idolatrous and fuperftitious cuftoms. d nem 
churches are full of pictures of faints whom they confider as mediators. “They ob- 
ferve a number of fafts and lents, fo that they live half the year very abítemioully ; 
an inftitution which is extremely convenient for their foil and climate. ‘They have 
many peculiar notions with regard to the facraments and Trinity. They oblige 
their bifhops, but not their priefts, to celibacy. Peter the Great fhewed his pro- 
found knowledge of government in nothing more, than in the reformation of his 
church. He broke the dangerous powers of the patriarch, and the great clergy. 
He declared himfelf the head of the church ; and preferved the fubordinations of 
metropolitans, archbifhops, and bifhops. Their priefts have no fixed income, but 
depend for fubfiftence upon the benevolence of their flocks and hearers. Peter, 
after eftablifhing this great political reformation, left his clergy in full pofleffion of 
alltheir idle ceremonies ; nor did he cut off the beards of his clergy ; that impolitic 
attempt was referved for the late emperor, and greatly contributed to his fatal ca- 
taftrophe. Before his days, an incredible number of both fexes were fhut up in 
convents; nor has it been found prudent entirely to abolifh thoíie focieties. The 
abufes of them, however, are in a great meafure removed ; for no male can become 
a monk till he is turned of thirty ; and no female a nun, till fhe is fifty; and even 
then not without permiffion of their fuperiors. 

'The conquered provinces, as already obferved, retain the exercife of their own 
religion; but fuch 1s the extent of the Ruflian empire, that many of its fubjects are 
Mahometans, and more of them no better than Pagans, in Siberia and the unculti- 
vated countries. Many ill-judged attempts have been made to convert them by 
force, which have only tended to confirm them in their infidelity. On the banks of 
the river Sarpa, is a flourifhing colony of Moravian brethren, to which the founders 
have given the name of Sarepta : the beginning of the fettlement was in 1765, with 
diftinguifhed privileges from the imperial court. 

LaNcGvAGr.] The common language of Ruffia is a mixture of the Polifh and 
Sclavonian ; their priefts, however, and the moft learned of their clergy, make ufe 
of whatis called modern Greek ; and they who know that language in its purity, are 
at no lofs for underftanding it in its corrupted ftate. The Ruffians have thirty-fix 
letters, the forms of which have a ftrong refemblance to the old Greek alphabet. 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] The Ruffians, hitherto, have made but an 
inconfiderable appearance in the republic of letters; but the great encouragement 
given by their fovereigns of late, in the inftitution of academies, and other literary 
boards, has produced fufficient proofs, that they are no way deficient as to intel- 
lectual abilities. The papers exhibited by them, at their academical meetings, 


have been favourably received all over Europe ; efpecially thofe rhat relate to aítro- 
R 2 nomwv, 
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nomy, the mathematics, and natural philofophy. The fpeeches pronounced by the 
bifhop of Turer, the metropolitan of Novogorod, the vice-chancellor, and the 
marfhal, at the late opening of the commiffion for a new code of laws, are ele- 
gant and claffical ; and the progrefs which learning has made in mer Lus ¿e fince 
the beginning of this century, with the fpecimens of literature publifhed both at 
Peterfburg and Moícow, is an evidence, that the Rufhans are not unqualified to 
fhine in the arts and fciences. However, the efforts to civilize them did not begin 
with Peter the Great, but were much older. A fimall glimmering, like the firft 
day-break, was feen under Czar Iwan in the middle of the r6th century. This be- 
came more confpicuous under Alexius Michaelowitz : but under Peter it burft forth 
with the fplendor of a rifing fun, and hath continued ever fince to aícend towards 
its meridian. 

UniversitieS.] Three colleges were founded by Peter the Great at Moícow : 
one for claffical learning and philofophy, the fecond for mathematics, and the third 
for navigation and aftronomy. To thefe he added a difpenfary, which is a magni- 
ficent building, and under the care of fome able German chemifts and apothecarics ; 
who furnifh medicines not only to the army, but all over the kingdom. And within 
thefe few years, Mr. de Shorealow, high chamberlain to the emprefs Elizabeth, 
daughter to Peter the Great, has founded an univerfity in this city. The prefent 
emprefs has alfo founded an univerfity at Peterfburg, and invited fome of the moft 
learned foreigners in every faculty, who are provided with good falaries; and alfo a 
military academy, where the young nobility and officers fons are taught the art 
of war. | 

CITIES, TOWNS, PALACES, Peterfburg naturally takes the lead in this divi- 

AND OTHER BUILDINGS. fion. It lies at the junction of the Neva with the 
lake Ladoga, already mentioned, in latitude 60; but the reader may have a bettcr 
idea of its fituation, by being informed that it ftands on both fides the river Neva, 
between that lake and the bottom of the Finland gulph. In the year 1703, this 
city confifted of a few {mall fifhing huts, on a [pot fo waterifh and {wampy, that the 
ground was formed into nine iflands ; by which according to Voltaire, its princi- 
pal quarters are ítill divided. Without entering into too minute a defcription of 
this wonderful city, it is fufficient to fay, that it extends about fix miles every way; 
and contains every ftructure for magnificence, the improvement of the arts, revenue, 
navigation, war, commerce, and the like, that are to be found in the moft celebra- 
ted cities in Europe. But there is a convent which deferves particular notice, in 
which 440 young ladies are educated at the emprefs's expence; 200 of them of fu- 
perior rank, and the others, daughters of citizens and tradefmen, who after a cer- 
tain time allotted to their education, quit the convent with improvements fuitable to 
their conditions of life, and thofe of the lower clafs are prefented with a fum of 
money as a dowry if they marry, or to procure to themfelves a proper livelihood. 
Near to this convent is a Foundling Flofpital, affiftant to that noble one eftablifhed 
at Mofcow, and where the mother rnay come to be delivered privately, and then 
after the utmotk attention to her, fhe leaves the child to the ftate, as a parent more 
capable of promoting its welfare. 

As Peterfburg is the emporium of Ruffia, the number of foreign fhips trading to 
it in the fummer time is furprifing. In winter, 3000 one-horfe fledges are em- 
ployed for paffengers in the ftreets. It is fuppofed, that there are 400,000 inha- 
bitants in this city; and it is ornamented with thirty-five ereat churches; for in it 
almoft every fect of the Chriftian religion is tolerated. It alfo contains five palaces, 


fome of which are fuperb, particularly that which is called the New Summer Palace, 


near the Triumphal Port, which is an elegant piece of architecture. This magni- 


ficent 





ficent city is defended on that fide next the fea by the fortreís of Cronftadt ; which, 
confidering the difficulty and danger of navigating a large naval force through the 
gulph of Finland, is fufficient to guard it on that fide from the attempts of any 
enemy.  Peterfburg is the capital of the province of Ingria, one of Peter the 
Great’s conquefts from the Swedes. All the neighbourhood of this city 1s covered 

with country-houfes and gardens. | 
The city of Mofcow was formerly the glory of this great empire, and it ftill 
continues confiderable enough to figure among the capitals of Europe. It ftands, 
as has been already mentioned, on the river from whence it takes its name, in lat. 
55-45, and about 1414 miles north-eaft of London ; and though its ftreets are not 
regular, it prefents a very picturefque appearance : for it contains fuch a number of 
gardens, groves, lawns, and ftreams, that it feems rather to bea cultivated country 
than”a city. The ancient magnificence of this city would be incredible, were it not 
attefted by the moft unqueftionable authors: but we are to make great allowances 
for the uncultivated ftate of the adjacent provinces, which might have made it ap- 
pear with a greater luftre in a traveller's eyes. Neither Voltaire nor Bufching gives. 
us any fatisfactory account of this capital; and little credit is to be given to the 
authors who divide it into regular quarters, and each quarter inhabited by a dif- 
ferent order or profeffion. Bufching fpeaks of it as the largeft city in Europe; 
but that can be only meant as to the ground it ftands on, computed to be 16 miles 
in circumference. It is generally agreed, that Moícow contains 1600 churches 
and convents, and forty-three places or fquares. Bufching makes the merchants 
exchange to contain about 6000 fine fhops, which difplay a vaft parade of com- 
merce, efpecially to and from China. No city difplays a greater contraít than 
Mofcow, of magnificence and meannefs in building. The houfes. of the inha- 
bitants in general are miferable timber booths; but their. palaces, churches, con- 
vents, and other public edifices, are fpacious and lofty.. The Krimlin, or grand 
imperial palace, is mentioned as* one of the moft fuperb ftructures in the 
world: it ftands in the interior circle of the city, and contains the old imperial 
palace, pleafure-houfe, and ftables, a victualling-houfe, the palace which for- 
merly belonged to the patriarch, nine cathedrals, five convents, four parifh 
churches, the arfenal, with the public colleges, and other offices. All the 
churches in the Krimlin have beautiful fpires, moft of them gilt, or covered with 
filver: the architecture is in the Gothic tafte ; but the infides of the churches are 
richly. ornamented ; and the pictures of the faints are decorated with gold, filver, 
and precious ftones. Mention is made of the cathedral, which has no fewer than 
nine towers, covered with copper double gilt, and contains a filver branch with 
forty-eight lights, faid to weigh 2800 pounds. A volume would fcarcely fuffice to 
recount the other particulars of the magnificence of this city. Its fumptuous mo- 
numents of the great dukes and czars, the magazine, the patriarchal palace, the 
exchequer, and chancery, are noble ftructures. The public is not unacquainted with 
the barbarous anecdote, that the czar John Bafilides ordered the wi, owes of the 
church of Jeruíalem to be deprived of his eye-fight, that he might never contrive 
its equal. The ftory is improbable, and might take its rife from the arbitrary dif- 
ofition of that great prince. I fhall have occafion hereafter to mention the great 
bell of Mofców ; where the inhabitants are fo diftractedly fond of bells, that they are 
always tinkling in every quarter. ‘The jewels and ornaments of an image of the 
virgin Mary, In the Krimlin church, and its other furniture, can be only equalled 
by what is feen at the famous Holy Houfe of Loretto in Italy. Mr. Voltaire fays, 
that Peter who was attentive to every thing, did not negleét Mofcow at the time he 
was 
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was building Peterfburg; for he caufed it to be paved, adorned it with noble edifi- 
ces, and enriched it with manufactures. — 

The foundling hofpital at Mofcow is an excellent inftitution, and appears to be 
under very judicious regulations. It was founded by the prefent empreís, and is 
fupported by voluntary contributions, legacies, and other charitable endowments. 
It is an immenfe pile of building, of a quadrangular fhape, and contains 3000 
foundlings : when the eftablifhment is completed, it is intended to contain 8000. 
They are taken great care of; and at the age of fourteen, they have the liberty 
of choofing any particular branch of trade; and for this purpofe there are different 
fpecies of manufactures eftablifhed in the hofpital. When they have gone through 
“a certain apprenticefhip, or about the age of twenty, they are allowed the liberty 
of fetting up for themfelves: a fum of money is beftowed upon each foundling for 
that purpofe, and they are permitted to carry on trade in any part of the Ruffian 
empire. This is a very confiderable privilege in Ruffia, where the peafants are 
faves, and cannot leave their villages without the permiffion of their maíters. 

‘Nothing can be faid with certainty as to the population of Mofcow. When lord 
Carlifle was the Englifh ambaffador there, in the reign of Charles II. this city was 
12 miles in compafs, and the number of houfes were computed at 40,000. Vol- 
taire fays, that when he wrote, Mofcow was twenty miles in circumference, and that 
its inhabitants amounted to 500,000; but it is almoft impoffible to make an efti- 
mate of its prefent population. 

CunriosiTIES.] This article affords no great entertainment, as Ruffia has but 
lately been admitted into the rank of civilized nations. She can, however, pro- 
duce many ftupendous monuments of the public fpirit of her fovereigns ; particu- 
larly the canals made by Peter the Great, for the benefit of commerce. Siberia 1s 
full of old fepulchres of an unknown nation, whofe inftruments and arms were all 
made of copper. In the cabinet of natural hiftory at Peterfburg, is a rhinoceros 
dug up on the banks of the river Valui, with his fkin, and the hair upon it perfect. 
I have already hinted at the paffion the Ruffians have for bell-ringing; and we are 
told, that the great bell of Mofcow, the largeft in the world, weighs 443,77 2 pounds 
weight. It is 19 feet high, and 23 in diameter; and was caft in the reign of the | 
emprefs Anne; but the beam on which it hung, being burnt, it fell, and a large 
piece is broken out of it; fo that it lately lay in a manner ufeleís. Mr. Bruce in 
his late Memoirs, mentions a bell at Mofcow, founded in Czar Boris's time, 19 feet 
high, 23 in diameter, 64 in circumference, and two in thicknefs, that weighed 336,000 
pounds The building of Peterfburg, and raifing it of a fudden from a few fifhing- 
huts to be a populous and rich city, is perhaps a curiofity hardly to be paralleled . 
fince the erection of the Egyptian pyramids. The fame may be faid of the fortrefs 
of Cronftadt, in the neighbourhood of Peterfburg, which is almoft impregnable. 
This fortrefs and city employed, for fome years, 300,000 men, in laying its foun- . 
dations, and driving piles, night and day ; a work which no monarch in Europe 
(Peter excepted) could have executed. The whole plan, with a very little affiftance 
from fome German engineers, was drawn by his own hand. Equally wonderful was 
the navy which he raifed to his people, at the time when they could hardly be faid 
to have poffeffed a fhip in any part of the globe. What is more wonderful than all, 
he often wrought in perfon in all thofe amazing works, with the fame affiduity as if 
he had been a common labourer. 

COMMERCE; 





CoMMERCE, AND. MA- In treating of the Ruffian commerce, former accounts 
RITIME FORCE. Tue of little fervice at this time, becaufe of its great im- 
provements and variations. By the beft and fureft information, the annual exports 
of Ruffia at prefent amount to four millions of rubles ; and her imports do not ex- 
ceed three millions; fo that the balance of trade is yearly 225,000l. fterling in her 
favour. | 

Ruffia’s productions and exports, in general, are many, and very valuable, viz. 
furs and peltry of various kinds, red leather, linen and thread, iron, copper, fail- 
cloth, hemp and flax, pitch and tar, wax, honey, tallow, ifing-glafs, linfeed-oil, pot- 
afh, foap, feathers, train-oil, hogs briftles, mufk, rhubarb, and other drugs; timber, 
and alfo raw filk from China and Perfia. 

Her foreign commerce is much increafed fince her conquefts from Sweden, efpe- 
cially of Livonia and Ingria; and fince the eftablifhing of her new emporium of 
Peterfburg ; whereby her naval intercourfe with Europe is made much more fhort 
and eafy. The Ukraine may be called the granaries of the empire ; the beft corn, 
hemp, flax, honey and wax, come from this fertile province, and 10,000 head of 
horned cattle are annually fent from its paftures into Silefia and Saxony. 

Ruffia carries on a commerce over land, by caravans, to China, chiefly in furs : 
and they bring back from thence, tea, filk, cotton, gold, &c. To Bocharia near 
the river Oxus in Tartary, Ruffia fends her own merchandize, in return for Indian 
filks, curled lamb-fkins, and ready money; and alfo from the annual fair at Sa- 
marcand ; fhe likewife trades to Perfia by Aftrachan, croís the Cafpian fea, for raw 
and wrought filk. The Emprefs, this year 1784, iffued an edict, permitting all 
foreigners to carry on a free trade by fea and land with the feveral countries border- 
ing on the Euxine, which have been lately annexed to the empire. The fame pri- 
vileges, religious and civil, are allowed to them in the ports of Cherfon, Sebaftopoles, 
and" -odoli “formerly Caffa), in the province of Taurica, as in Peterfburg. . 

Before the time of Peter the Great, Archangel, which lies upon the White Sea, 
was the only port of naval communication which Ruffia had with the reft of Europe ; 
but it was fubject to a long and tempeftuous voyage. They have now 13 ports, 
Archangel, Peterfburg, Riga, Revel, Perneau, Narva, Wibourg, Frederickfham, 
Aftrachan and Kola; and the three opened in their new conquefts. This town 1s 
about three Englifh miles in length, and one in breadth: built all of wood, ex- 
cepting the exchange, which is of ftone. Notwithftanding the decreafe of the trade 
of Archangel, by building Peterfburg, it ftill- exports a confiderable quantity of 
merchandize. Their mafts and timber for the dock yards come chiefly from the 
forefts of Kafan, that border on the province of Aftrachan. 

The prefent ftate of their navy, according to a late lift is 36 men of war of the 
line, 25 frigates, 101 galleys, 10 proams from 50 to 24 guns, two bombs, feven 
pinks, &c.; 15,000 failors are kept in conftant pay and fervice, either on board the 
fhips, or in the dock-yards. The harbour is at Cronftadt, feven leagues from Peterf- 
burgh, defended on one fide by a fort of four baftions, and on the other, by a bat- 
— of 100 pieces of cannon. The canal and large bafon will contain near 600 Íail 
of fhips. 

GOVERNMENT, LAWS, AND o The fovereign of the Ruffian empire is abfolute 

DISTINCTION OF RANK. § and defpotic in the fulleft extent of thofe terms, and 
mafter of the lives and properties of all his fubjects; who, though they are of the 
firft nobility, or have been highly inftrumental in promoting the welfare of the ftate, 
may notwithftanding, for the moft trifling offence, or even for no offence at all, be 
feized upon and fent to Siberia, or made to drudge for life upon the public works, 

and 





have all their goods confifcated, whenever the fovereign or his minifters fhall 
chink proper. Perfons of any rank may be banifhed into Siberia for the flighteft 
litical intrigue, and their poffeffions being confifcated, a whole family may at once 
E ruined by the infinuations of an artful courtier. The fecret court of chancery, 
which is a tribunal compofed of a few minifters chofen by the fovereign, leaves the 
lives and fortunes of all families at their mercy. Even the nobility of Ruffia, being 
thus brought under the yoke of the moft dreadful flavery, do not fail to retaliate 
upon the people, who are flaves to the nobles as well as to the fovereign. l 

The fyítem of civil laws at prefent eftablifhed in Ruffia 1s very imperfect, and in 
many inítances barbarous and unjuft ; being an affemblage of laws and regulations 
drawn from moft of the ftates of Europe, ill digefted, and in many refpects not at 
all adapted to the genius of the Ruffian nation. But the prefent emprefs has made 
fome attempts to reform the laws, and put them upon a better footing. The courts 
of juftice here were in general very corrupt, and thofe by whom it was adminiftered 
extremely ignorant; but the Emprefs hath lately made fome judicious regulations, 
and fixed a certain falary to the office of judge, which before depended on the con- 
tributions of the unhappy clients, and thus the poor were without hope or remedy. 
It is hoped that the new code of laws for which fhe hath given inftructions, will foon 
be produced, to increafe the people’s liberty, fecurity, and felicity. 

The diftinétions of rank form a confiderable part of the Ruffian conftitution. 
The late empreffes took the title of Autocratix ; which implies, that they owed their 
dignity to no earthly power. ‘Their ancient nobility were divided into knezes or 
knazeys, boyars, and vaivods. ‘The knezes were fovereigns upon their own eftates, 
till they were reduced by the czar; but they ftill retain the name. ‘The boyars 
were nobility under the knezes; and the vaivods were governors of provinces. 
Thofe titles, however, fo often revived the ideas of their antient power, that the. 
prefent and late empreffes have introduced among their fubjects the tisles or wounts 
and princes, and the other diftinctions of nobility that are common to the reft of 
Europe. 

e AND EXPENCES.] Nothing certain can be faid concerning the revenues 
of this mighty empire; but they are, undoubtedly, at prefent, far fuperior to what 
they were in former times, even under Peter the Great. The vaft exertions for 
promoting induftry, made by his fucceffors, efpecially her prefent imperial majefty, 
muft have greatly added to their income, which can fcarcely be reckoned at lefs 
TEN aaa dala of rubles, or nearly fix millions fterling annually. Thus com- 
puted : | 











EN RubLes. 
Capitation tax, - - - - - - 8,500,000 
Other taxes and duties, -> -= - - - 7,000,000 

Her own eftates, with other dominions taken from 
he cles E 7 n TE t 6,000,000 
Produce of the mines, - - - - - 1,500,000 
Monopoly of diftilled liquors, - — - - - 4,000,000 
Monopoly of falt, - - - - - 1,800,000 
28,800,000 


The deficiency of the fum total may be eafily made up by the profit arifing from 
ftamp-paper, patents, poft-office, and other articles omitted in the general calcula- 
tion, — one per cent. every Rufhan merchant is obliged to pay on his yearly 
cap ital. | 


7 When 
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When the reader confiders this fum relatively, that 1s, according to the high value 
of money in that empire, compared to 1ts low value in Great Britain, he will find it 
a very confiderable revenue. ‘That it 1s fo, appears from the vaft armies maintained 
and paid by the late and prefent emprefs, in Germany, Poland, and elfewhere, when 
no part of the money returned to Ruffia; nor do we find that they received any con- ` 
fiderable fubfidy from the houfes of Bourbon and Auftria, who, indeed, were in no 
condition to grant them any. Mr. Voltaire fays, that in 17535, reckoning the tri- 
bute paid by the Tartars, with all taxes and duties in money, the fum total amounted 
to thirteen millions of rubles (each ruble amounting to about 4s. 6d. fterling). 
This income was at that time fufficient to maintain 339,500 men, employed in the 
land and fea fervice. “The other expences, befides the payment of the army and 
navy of her prefent majefty, the number and difcipline of which are at leaft equal 
to thofe of her greateft predeceffors, is very confiderable. Her court is elegant and 
magnificent; her guards and attendants fplendid ; and the encouragement fhe gives 
to learning, the improvement of the arts, and ufeful difcoveries, cofts her vaft fums, 
exclufive of her ordinary expences of ftate. 

Some of the Ruffian revenues arife from monopolies ; which are often neceffary 
in the infancy of commerce. The moft hazardous enterprife undertaken by Peter 
the Great, was his imitating the conduct of Henry VIII. of England, in feizing the 
revenues of the church. He found perhaps, that policy and neceflity required that 
the greateft part of them fhould be reftored, which was accordingly done; his great 
aim being to deprive the patriarch of his exceflive power. ‘The clergy are taxed 
in Ruffia: but the pecuniary revenues of the crown arife from taxes upon eftates, 
bagnios, bees, mills, fifheries, and other particulars. 

The Ruffian armies are raifed at little or no expence; and, while in their own 
country, fubfift chiefly on provifions furnifhed them by the country people, ac- 
cording to their internal valuation. The pay of a foldier fcarcely amounts to 
30 fhillings yearly; in garrifon he receives only five rubles yearly. The pay of a 
failor and a gunner is a ruble a month, and they are found in provifions when a- 
fhore. 

HistorY.] Itis evident, both from ancient hiftory and modern difcoveries, that 
fome of the moft neglected parts of the Ruffian empire at prefent, were formerly rich 
and populous. ‘The reader who throws his eyes on a general map of Europe and 
Afia, may fee the advantages of their fituation, and their communication by rivers 
with the Black Sea, and the richeft provinces in the Romanand Greek empires. In 
later times, the Afiatic part of Ruffia bordered with Samarcand in Tartary, once the 
capital under Jenghis Kan and Tamerlane, of a far more rich and powerful em- 
pire than any mentioned in hiftory; and nothing is more certain, than that the 
conqueft of Ruffia was among the laft attempts made by the former of thofe princes. 
The chronicles of this empire, reach no higher than the gth century, but they have 
vended a tradition, that Kiovia and Novogorod were founded by Kii in the year 430. 
This Kii is by fome confidered as an ancient prince, while others mention him as 
a fimple boatman, who ufed to traníport goods and paffengers acrofs the Neiper. 
For a long time the chief or ruler had the title of grand duke of Kiow. We can- 
not, with the fmalleft degree of probability, carry our conjectures, with regard to 
the hiftory of Ruffia, higher than the introduction of Chriftianity, which happened 
about the tenth century ; when a princeís of this country, called Olha, is faid to 
have been baptized at Conftantinople, and refufed the hand of the Greek emperor, 
John Zimifces, in marriage. “This accounts for the Ruffians adopting the Greek 
religion, and part of their alphabet. Photius the famous Greek patriarch, fert 
priefts to baptize the Ruffians, who were for fome time fubject to the fee of Con- 

ftantinople ; 
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ftantinople; but the Greek patriarchs afterwards refigned all their authority over 
the Ruffian church; and its bifhops erected themfelves into patriarchs, who were in 
a manner independent of the civil power. It is certain, that, till the year 1450, 
the princes of Ruffia were but very little confidered, being chiefly fubjected by the 
Tartars. It was about this time, that John, or Iwan Bafilides, conquered the Tar- 
tars, and, among others, the duke of Great Novogorod; from whom he is faid to 
have carried 300 cart loads of gold and filver. 

His grandfon, the famous John Bafilowitz II. having cleared his country of the 
intruding ‘Tartars, fubdued the kingdoms of Kafan and Aftrachan Tartary, in Afia, 
and annexed them to the Ruffian dominions. By his cruelty however, he obliged 
the inhabitants of fome of his fineft provinces, particularly Livonia and Efthonia, 
to throw themfelves under the proreétion of the Poles and Swedes. Before the 
time of this John II. the fovereign of Ruffia took the title of Welike Knez, 1. e. 
great prince, great lord, or great chief; which the Chriftian nations afterwards ren- 
dered by that of great duke. ‘The title of “zar, or, as we call it, Czar, was added 
to that of the Ruffian fovereigns, but it feems to have been of Perfian or Afiatic 
original ; becaufe, at firft, it was applied only to Kafan, Aftrachan, and the Afian 
Siberia. Upon the death of John Bafilowitz, the Ruffian fucceffion was filled up 
by a fet of weak cruel princes; and their territories were torn in pieces by civil 
wars. In 1597, Boris Godonow, according to Voltaire, whofe information I pre- 
fer, as it feems to be the moft authentic, affaffinated Demetri, or Demetrius, the 
lawful heir, and ufurped the throne. A young monk took the name of Deme- 
trius, pretending to be that prince who had efcaped: from his murderers ; and with 
the affiftance of the Poles, and a confiderable party (which every tyrant has againft 
him), he drove out the ufurper, and feized the crown himfelf. The impofture was 
difcovered as foon as he came to the fovereignty, becaufe the people were not pleafed 
with je and he was murdered. Three other falle Demetrius’s ftarted up one after 
another. - 

Thefe impoftures- prove the defpicable ftate of ignorance in which the Ruffians 
were immerged. ‘Their country became by turns a prey to the Poles and the 
Swedes ; but was at length delivered by the good fenfe of the boyars, impelled by 
their defpair, fo late as the year 1613. The independency of Ruffia was then on 
the point of being extinguifhed. Uladiflaus, fon to Sigifmund II. of Poland, had 
been declared czar; but the tyranny of the Poles was fuch, that it produced a ge- 
neral rebellion of the Ruffians, who drove the Poles out of Mofcow, where they 
had for fome time defended themfelves with unexampled courage.  Philaretes, 
archbifhop of Roftow, whofe wife was defcended of the ancient fovereigns of Ruffia, 
had been fent ambaffador to Poland by Demetrius, one of the Ruffian tyrants ; 
and there was detained prifoner, under pretence that his countrymen had rebelled 
againft Uladiflaus. The boyars met in a body; and fuch was their veneration for 
Philaretes and his wife, whom the tyrant had fhut up in a nunnery, that they elected 
their fon, Michael Faedorowitz, of the houfe of Romanoff, a youth of 1 5 years of 
age, to be their fovereign. The father being exchanged for fome Polifh prifoners, 
returned to Ruflia; and being created patriarch by his fon, he reigned in the young 
man’s right with great prudence and fuccefs. He defeated the attempts of the 
Poles to replace Uladiflaus upon the throne, and likewife the claims of a brother of 
Guftavus Adolphus. The claims of the Swedes and Poles upon Ruffia occafioned 
a war between thofe two people, which gave Michael a kind of a breathing-time ; 
and he imade ufe of it for the benefit of his fubjects. Soon after the election of 
Michael, James I. of England fent, at his invitation, Sir John Meyrick, as his am- 
baffador to Ruffia, upon fome commercial affairs, and to reclaim a certain fum of 
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money which James had advanced to Michael or his predeceffors. The Englifh 
court, however, was fo ignorant of the affairs of that country, though a Ruffian 
company had been eftablifhed at London, that James was actually unacquainted with 
the czar’s name and title, for he gave him no other denomination than that of Great 
duke and lord of Ruffia. Three years after, James and Michael became much 
better acquainted ; and the latter concluded a commercial treaty with England, 
which fhews him to have been not only well acquainted with the interefts of his own 
dubjects, but the laws and ufages of nations. He reigned thirty-three years; and 
by his wifdom and the mildnefs of his character, he reftored eafe and tranquillity to 
his fubjects. He encouraged them to induftry, and gave them the example of very 
commendable behaviour in his own perfon. Before we take leave of Michael, it 
may be proper to mention the mode of the czar’s nuptials, which could not be in- 
troduced into the mifcellaneous cuftoms of their fubjeéts, and which are as follow. 
His czarifh majefty’s intention to marry being known, the moft celebrated beauties 
of his dominions were fent for to court, and there entertained. They were vifited 
by the czar, and the moft magnificent nuptial preparations were made, before the 
happy lady was declared, by fending her magnificent jewels, and a wedding robe. 
The reft of the candidates were then difmiffed to their feveral homes, with fuitable 
prefents. “The name of the lady's father who pleafed Michael, was Strefchnen; and 
he was ploughing his own farm when it was announced to him, that he was father- 
in-law to the czar. 

Alexius fucceeded his father Michael, and was married in the fame manner. He 
appears to have been a prince of great genius. He recovered Smolenfko, Kiow, 
and the Ukraine; but was,unfortunate in his wars with the Swedes. When the 
grand fignior, Mahomet IV. haughtily demanded fome poffeffions from him in the 
Ukraine, his anfwer was, “that he {corned to fubmit to a Mahometan dog, and 
that his {cymitar was as good as the grand fignior's fabre.” He promoted agri- 
culture; introduced into his empire arts and fciences, of which he was himfelf a 
lover; publifhed a code of laws, fome of which are ftill ufed in the adminiftration 
of juftice ; and greatly improved his army by mending its difcipline. This he ef- 
fected chiefly by the help of ftrangers, moft of whom were Scotch. He cultivated 
a polite correfpondence with the other powers of Europe; and even with the court 
of Rome, though he ordered his ambaffadors not to kifs the pope's toe. He fub- 
dued a chief of the Don Coffacs, named Stenko Rafin, who endeavoured to make 
himfelf king of Aftrachan; and the rebel, with 12,000 of his adherents, were hanged 
on the high roads.. He introduced linen and filk manufactures into his domi- 
nions: and inítead of putting to death, or enflaving his Lithuanian, Polifh, and | 
‘Tartar prifoners, he fent them to people the banks of the Wolga and the Kama. 
Theodore fucceeded his father Alexius in 1667. He was of a gentle difpofition, 
and weak conftitution ; fond of pomp and magnificence; and in gratifying this 
propenfity contributed to polifh his fubjects, by the introduction of foreign ma- 
nufactures, and articles of elegance, which they foon began to adopt and imitate. 
He delighted much in. horfes, and he rendered a real fervice to his country, in the 
beginning and eftablifhing very fine breeds of them in the Ukraine, and elfewhere. 
He reigned feven years, and having on his death-bed called his boyars round him, 
in the prefence of his brother and fifter, Iwan and Sophia, and of Peter, who was 
afterwards fo celebrated, and who was his half-brother, he faid to them, ** Hear 
* my laft fentiments; they are dictated by my love for the ftate, and by my af- 
* fection for my people. The bodily infirmities of Iwan neceffarily muft affect 
* his mental faculties; he is incapable of ruling a dominion like that of Ruffia; he 
“ cannot take it amifs, if I recommend to you to fet him afide, and to let your ap- 
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* probation fall on Peter, who to a robuft conftitution joins great ftrength of 
* mind, and marks of a fuperior underftanding.” But this wife deftination ex- 
tremely offended the princefs Sophia, who was a woman of great ambition, and 
who, after the death of Theodore, found means to excite a horrible fedition among 
the Strelitzes, who then formed the ftanding army of Ruflia. Their exceffes fur- 
pafied all defcription ; but Sophia, by her management, replaced her brother Iwan 
in his birthright; and exercifed the government herfelf, with the greateft feverity 
and inhumanity: for all the Ruffian grandees who were related to Peter, or whom 
fhe fuppofed to favour him, were put to cruel deaths. The inftances given by 
Voltaire, of her barbarous adminiftration, are fhocking to humanity. At length, 
in 1682, the two princes, Iwan and Peter, were declared joint fovereigns, and theic 
fifter their affociate and co-regent. Her admuiniftration was bloody and. tumultu- 
ous; nor: durít fhe venture to check the fury of the Strelitzes, and other infur- 
gents. Finding this debility in her own perion, fhe intended to have married 
prince Bafil Galitzin, who is iaid to have been a man of fenfe and fpirit, and fome 
learning. Being placed at the head of the army by Sophia, he marched into Crim 
Tartary ; but Peter was now about 17 years of age, and afferted his right to the 
throne. Sophia and Iwan were then at Mofcow; and upon Peter's publifhing 
aloud that a confpiracy had been formed by his fifter to murder him, he was joined 
by the Strelitzes, who defeated or deftroyed Sophia’s party, and forced herfelf to 
retire to a monaftery.  Galitzin's life was fpared, but his great eftate was confif- 
cated; and the following curious fentence was pronounced as his punifhment, 
* Thou art commanded by the moft clement czar to repair to Karga, a town under 
* the pole, and there to continue the remainder of thy days. His majefty, out 
* of his extreme goodnefs, allows thee three pence per day for thy fubfiftence.”” 
This left Peter with no other competitor, in the year 1689, than the mild and 
eafy Iwan, and upon his death, which happened in 1696, Peter reigned alone, 
and cruelly provided for his own future fecurity, by the execution of above 3000 
Strelitzes. 

It far exceeds the bounds prefcribed to this work, to give even a fuimmary detail 
of this great prince's aétions. “They may be collected from the hiftories of the 
northern nations, Poland, Germany, and other countries ; fome of which I have 
already exhibited, as I intend to do the reft. All therefore that is neceffary in this 
place, is to give a general view of his power, and the vaft reformation he introduced 
into his dominions. ` | 

Peter, though he had been but very indifferently educated, through the jealoufy 
of his fifter, affociated himfelf with Germans and Dutch; with the former for the 
fake of their manufactures, which he early introduced into his dominions ; and with 
the latter for their fkill in navigation, which he practifed himfelf. His incli- 
nation for the arts was encouraged by his favourite Le Fort, a Piedmontefe ; and 
general Gordon a Scotchman, difciplined the czar's own regiment, confifting of 
5000 foreigners; while Le Fort raifed a regiment of 12,000, among whom he intro- 
duced the French and German exercifes of arms, with a view of employing them in 
curbing the infolence of the Strelitzes. Peter, after this, began his travels; leaving 
his military affairs in the hands of Gordon. He fet out as an attendant upon his 
own ambaffadors ; and his adventures in Holland and England, and other courts, 
are too numerous, and too well known, to be inferted here. By working as a com- 
mon fhip-carpenter at Deptford and Saardam, he completed himfelí in (hip-ouild- 
ing and navigation ; and through the excellent difcipline introduced among his 
troops by the foreigners, he not only over-awed or crufhed all civil infurreétions, 
but all his enemies on this fide of Afia; and at laft he even exterminated, excepting 
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two feeble regiments, the whole body of the Strelitzes. He rofe gradually through 
every rank and fervice both by fea and land; and the many defeats which he re- 
ceived, efpecially that from Charles XII. at Narva, feemed only to enlarge his am- 
bition, and extend his ideas. The battles he loft rendered him a conqueror upon 
the whole, by adding ‘experience to his courage: and the generous friendfhip he 
fhewe.l to Auguftus king of Poland, both before and after he was dethroned by the 
king of Sweden, redounds greatly to his honour. He had no regard for rank, 
diftinét from merit; and he at laft married Catharine, a young Lithuanian woman, 
who had been betrothed to a Swedifh foldier ; becaufe after a long cohabitation, he 
found her poffeffed of a foul formed to execute his plans, and to affift his councils. 
Catharine was fo much a ftranger to her own country, that her hufband afterwards 
difcovered her brother, who ferved as a common foldier in his armies. But mili- 
tary and naval triumphs, which fucceeded one another after the battle of Pultowa in 
1709, with Charles XII. were not the chief glories of Peter's reign. He applied 
.himfelf with equal affiduity, as already mentioned, to the cultivation of commerce, 
arts, and fciences: and, upon the whole, he made fuch acquifitions of dominion, 
even in Europe itfelf, that he may be faid at the time of his death, which happened 
in 1725, to have been the moft powerful prince of his age, but more feared than 
beloved. by his fubjects. 

Peter the Great was unfortunate in his eldeft fon, who was called the czarówitz, 
and who marrying without his confent, entered, as his father alleged, into fome 
dangerous practices againft his perfon and government; for which he was tried and 
condemned to death. Under a fovereign fo defpotic as Peter was, we can fay no- 
thing as to the juftice of the charge. It was undoubtedly, his will, that the young 
prince fhould be found guilty ; and the very reading of the fentence appears to have 
been fatal to him. It is faid, that as foon as the fentence of death was pronounced 
upon the prince, wherein were the following words, “‘ ‘The divine, ecclefiaftical, 
* civil, and military laws condemn to death, without mercy, all thofe whofe at- 
* tempts againft their father and their fovereign are manifeft," he fell into the moft 
violent convulfions, from which it was with the greateft difficulty that he regained 
a little interval of fenfe, during which he defired his father would come to fee him, 
when he afked his pardon, and foon after died. After this event, Peter ordered his 
wife Catharine to be crowned, with the fame magnificent ceremonies as if fhe had 
been a Greek emprefs, and to be recognized as his fucceffor; which fhe accordingly 
was, and mounted the Ruffian throne upon the deceafe of her hufband. She died, 
after a glorious reign, in 1727, and was fucceeded by Peter II. a minor, fon to the 
czarowitz. Many domeftic revolutions happened in Ruffia during the fhort reign 
of this prince; but none was more remarkable than the difgrace and exile of prince 
Menzikoff, the favourite general in the two late reigns, and efteemed the richeft 
fubject in Europe. Peter dicd of the fmall-pox, in 1730. 

Notwithftanding the defpotifm of Peter and his wife, the Ruffian fenate and no- 
bility upon the death of Peter II; ventured to fet afide the order of fucceffion which 
they had eftablifhed. The male ifue of Peter was now extinguifhed ; and the duke 
of Holítein, fon to his eldeft daughter, was by the deftination of the late emprefs, 
entitled to the: crown: but the Ruflians for political reafons filled their throne with 
Anne duchefs of Courland, fecond. daughter to Iwan, Peter's eldeft brother; though 
her eldeft fifter the duchefs of Mecklenburgh was alive. Her reign was extremely 
profperous; and though fhe-accepted of the crown under limitations that fome 
thought derogatory to her dignity, yet fhe broke them all, afferted the prerogative 
of her anceftors, and punifhed the afpiring Dolgorucki family, who had impotcd 
upon her limitations, with a view, as it 1s faid, that they themfelves might govern. 
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She raifed her favourite, Biron, to the duchy of Courland; and was obliged to give 
way to many fevere executions on his account. Upon her death in 1740, John, 
the fon of her niece the princeís of Mecklenburgh, by Anthony Ulric of Brunfwic 
Wolfenbuttel, was by her will, entitled to the fucceffion : but being no more than 
two years old, Biron was appointed to be adminiftrator of the empire during his 
nonage. This deftination was difagreeable to the princefs of Mecklenburgh and 
her hufband, and unpopular among the Ruffians. Count Munich was employed 
by the princefs of Mecklenburgh to arreft Biron; who was tried, and condemned 
to die, but was fent in exile to Siberia. 

The adminiftration of the princeís Anne of Mecklenburgh and her hufband was, 
upon many accounts, but particularly that of her German conneétions, difagree- 
able not only to the Ruffians, but to other powers of Europe; and notwithitand- 
ing a profperous war they carried on with the Swedes, the princeís Elizabeth, 
daughter by Catharine, to Peter the Great, formed fuch a party, that in one 
night's time fhe was declared and proclaimed emprefs of the Ruffias; and the prin- 
ceís of Mecklenburgh, her hufband, and fon, were made prifoners. 

Elizabeth's reign may be faid to have been more glorious than that of any of her 
predecefiors, her Roles excepted. She abolifhed capital punifhments; and introduced 
into all civil and military proceedings a moderation, till her time unknown in 
Ruffia: but at the fame time fhe punifhed the counts Munich and Ofterman, who 
had the chief management of affairs during the late adminiftration, with exile. 
She made peace with Sweden; and fettled, as we have already feen, the fucceffion 
to that crown, as well as to her own dominions, upon the moft equitable founda- 
tion. Having glorioufly finifhed a war, which had been ftirred up againft her, 
with Sweden, fhe replaced the natural order of fucceffion in her own family, by 
declaring the duke of Holftein-Gottorp, who was defcended from her elder fifter, 
to be her heir. She gave him the title of grand duke of Ruffia; and foon after her 
acceffion to the throne, fhe called him to her court ; where he renounced the fuc- 
ceffion to the crown of Sweden, which undoubtedly belonged to him, embraced 
the Greek religion, and married a princefs of Anhalt-Zerbft, by whom he had a fon; 
who is now heir to the Ruffian empire. ! 

Few princes have had a more uninterrupted career of glory than Elizabeth. She 
was completely viétorious over the Swedes. Her alliance was courted by Great 
Britain, at the expence of a large fubfidy ; but many political, and fome private 
reafons, itis faid, determined her to take part with the houfe of Auftria againft the 
king of Pruffia in 1756. Her arms alone gave a turn- to the fuccefs of the war, 
which was in disfavour of Pruffia, notwithftanding that monarch's amazing abilities 
both in the field and cabinet. Her conquefts were fuch, as portended the entire 
deftruétion of the Pruffian power, which was, perhaps, faved only by her critical 
death, on January 5, 1762. | 

Elizabeth was fucceeded by Peter III. grand prince of Ruffia, and duke of Hol- 
ftein: a prince whofe conduct has been varioufly reprefented. He mounted the 
throne poffeffed of an enthufiaftic admiration of his Pruffian majefty's virtues; to 
whom he gave peace, and whofe principles and practices he feems to have adopted 
as the directories of his future reign. He might have furmounted the effects even 
of thofe peculiarities, unpopular as they then were in Ruffia; butitisíaid, that he 
aimed at reformations in his dominions, which even Peter the Great durít not 
attempt; and that he even ventured to cut off the beards of his clergy. It is alfo 
alleged, that he had formed a refolution to deftroy both his emprefs and her fon, 
though they had been declared heirs to the imperial throne by the fame authority 
which had placed the crown upon his head: and even the advocates of Peter the 
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Third acknowledge, thad he had refolved to fhut up his wife and fon in a convent, 
to place his miftrefs upon the throne, and to change the order of fucceffion. How- 
ever, the execution of his defigns was prevented by an almott general confpiracy 
being formed againft him, in which the emprefs took a very active part; and this 
unfortunate prince Ícarcely knew an interval between the lofs of his crown and his 
life, of which he was deprived, while under an ignominious confinement, in July 
1762. That his conduct with regard to Pruffia was not the fole caufe of his depo- 
fition, feems pretty evident from the meafures of his fucceflor, who was his own 
wife, and now reigns by the title of Catharine II. That princefs, with regard to 
Pruffia, trod in her hufband's fteps, and now follows the plan he chalked out. The 
moft remarkable domeftic occurrence of her reign hitherto, is the death of prince 
Iwan, fon to the princeís of Mecklenburgh. 

This young prince as foon as he came into the world was defigned, though 
unjuftly and illegally, to wear the imperial crown of Ruffia, after the death of his 
great aunt, the emprefs Anna Iwanowna ; but by the advancement of the emprefs 
Elizabeth, he was condemned to lead an obfcure life in the caftle of Schluffel- 
bourg under a ftrong guard, who had particular orders, that if any perfon, or any 
armed force, was employed in attempting to deliver him, they fhould kill him im- 
mediately. He lived quietly in his prifon when the empreís Catharine II. mounted. 
the throne, and as the revolution which depofed her hufband Peter III. had occa- 
fioned a ftrong ferment in the minds of the people, Catharine was apprehenfive 
that fome attempts might be made in favour of Iwan: fhe therefore doubled the 
guards of this unhappy prince, and particularly entrufted him to the care of two. 
officers, who were devoted to her intereft. However, a lieutenant of infantry, 
who was born in the Ukraine, undertook, or at leaft pretended fo, to deliver 
Iwan by force of arms from the fortreís of Schluffelbourg; and under this pre- 
tence the prince was put to death. ‘The lieutenant who attempted to deliver him. 
was arrefted, and afterwards beheaded: but, notwithítanding this, it has been re- 
prefented that he was a mere tool of the court, though he fuffered for executing the: 
inftruétions that he had received. 

While this event excited the attention of tae Ruffian nation, the flames of civil. 
war broke out with great violence in Poland, which has generally been the cafe 
when the throne was vacant. And as the internal tranquillity of Poland is a ca- 
pital object with Ruffia, the empreís Catharine fent a body of troops into Poland,.. 
and by her influence count Poniatowfki was raifed to the throne. She alfo inter- 
pofed in order to fecure the rights which the treaty of Oliva had given to the 
Greek and Proteftant fubjects of Poland. But the umbrage which her imperial 
majefty's armies gave to the Roman Catholic Poles, by their refidence in Poland, 
increafed the rage of civil war in that country, and produced confederacies againft 
all that had been done during the late election ; which rendered Poland a fcene of - 
blood and confufion. The conduct of Ruffia with regard to Poland, gave fo 
much offence to the Ottoman court, that the Grand Signior fent Obrefkoff, the 
Ruffian minifter, to the prifon of the Seven Towers, declared war againft Ruffia, 
and marched a very numerous army to the confines of Ruffia and Poland.  Hofti- 
lities foon commenced between thefe rival and mighty empires. In the months of 
February and March 1769, Crim Gueray, Khan of the Tartars, at the head of a 
great body of 'Tartars, fupported by 10,000 Spahis, having broken the Ruffian. 
lines of communication, penetrated into the province of New Servia, where he 
committed great ravages, burning many towns and villages, and carrying off fome - 
thoufand families captive. In April following, the Grand Vizir, at the head of a 
great army, began his march from .Conítantinople, and proceeded towards thc 
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Danube. In the mean time, prince Gallitzin, who commanded the Ruffian army 
on the banks of the Neifter, thought this a proper time to attempt fomething de- 
cifive, before the arrival of the great Turkifh force in that quarter. Having ac- 
cordingly croffed the Neifter with his whole army, he advanced to Choczim, where 
he encamped in fight of a body of 30,000 Turks, commanded by Caraman Pacha, 
and intrenched under the cannon of the town. “The prince having made the ne- 
ceffary difpofitions, attacked the Turks in their entrenchments early in the morn- 
ing of the 3oth of April, and notwithftanding an obftinate defence, and a dreadful 
fire from the fortreís, at length beat them out of their trenches. “The Turks en- 
deavoured to cover their retreat, by detaching a large body of cavalry to attack 
the right wing of the Ruffian army; but they had fuch a warm reception from the 
artillery, that they foon retired in great diforder. General Stoffeln and prince 
Dolgorucki were then ordered to puriue the fugitives, at the head of eight batta- 
lions; which they did fo effectually, that they followed them into the fuburbs of 
Choczim, and their purfuit was at length only ftopped by the pallifadoes of the 
fortrefs. Soon after, the town was fet on fire by red hot balls, and a great num- 
ber of Jews and Chriftians took refuge in the Ruffian camp. From thefe fuccefles 
of the Ruffians, it might have been expected that Choczim would have immedi- 
ately fallen into their hands. But this was not the cafe; for prince Gallitzin 
thought proper to retire from Choczim, and to repafs the Netter. The reafons 
affigned for: his conduct were, that Choczim was garrifoned by 18,000 men well 
provided with artillery ; that feveral great bodies of "Turkifh troops appeared in the 
neighbourhood ; that the country was fo wafted, the army could not be fupplied 
with provifions ; and that prince Gallitzin, not. having fufficient artillery along with 
him, chofe forthe prefent to fufpend his defign of befieging the place. Indeed, it 
appears that the Turkifh cavalry had over-run the neighbouring country, burnt 
fome {mall towns, and deftroyed fome Ruffian magazines. 

White the Ruffians and Turks were attacking each .other in different places of 
their dominions on the fide of Etrope, the Tartar Afiatic nations, in their diffe- 
rent interefts, extended the rage of war into another quarter of the globe. On the 
oth of May, a bloody engagement was fought between the Kalmucs, and thole 
"l'artars that inhabit the banks of the Cuban, lying between the Black and the Caf- 
pian feas. This engagement continued from two in the afternoon till fun fet ; 
when the Kalmucs, by the affiftance of fome Ruffian officers, with a detachment 
of dragoons and Coffacs, and two pieces of cannon, obtained a complete victory, 
having made a great laughter, as the Kahnucs gave no quarter. On the other 
hand, the European Tartars penetrated into the Ruffian Ukraine on the fide of 
Backmuth, where they made great devaftations in the country. 

On the 13th of July, a very obftinate battle was fought between a confiderable 
Turkifh army, and the Ruffians under prince Gallitzin, in the neighbourhood of 
Choczim, in which the Turks were defeated. The Rufflans immediately invefted 
Choczim ; but the garrifon, being numerous, made frequent fallies, and received 
great reinforcements from the grand vizir’s camp, who was now confiderably ad- 
vanced on this fide of the Danube. -Several actions enfued, and prince Gallitzin 
was at length obliged to retreat from Choczim, and again to repaís the Niefter. L 
was computed that the fiege of Choczim, and the actions confequent to it, coft the 
Ruffians above 20,000 men. 

In the management of this war, the grand vizir had acted with a degree of pru- 
dence, which it has been thought would have proved fatal to the defigns of the 
Ruffians, if the fame conduét had been afterwards purfued. But the army of the 
vizir was extremely licentious, and his caution gave offence to the Janizarics: fo 
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that in confequence of their clamours, and the weakneís of the councils that pre- 
vailed in the feraglio, he at length became a facrifice, and Moldovani Ali Pacha, 

a man of more courage than conduct, was appointed his fucceffor. | 
During thefe tranfactions, General Romanzow committed great devaftations upon 
the Turks in the borders of Bender and Oczakow, where he plundered and burnt 
feveral towns and villages, defeated a Turkifh detachment, and carried off a great 
booty of cattle. The Tartars alfo committed great ravages in Poland, where they 
almoft totally deftroyed the palatinate of Bracklaw, befides doing much mifchief 
in other places. In the beginning of September, the Ruffian army was again 
pofted on the banks of the Niefter, and effectually defended the paffage of that 
river againft the Turks, whofe whole army, under the commañd of the new vizir, 
was arrived on the oppofite fhore. Matters being thus circumftanced, on the third 
of September 8000 Turks, confifting entirely of Janizaries and Spahis, the names 
that diftinguifh the two celebrated' corps of their braveft and beft-difciplined foot 
and horfe, paffed the river in the night, and at the break of day attacked a body 
of Ruffians who were encamped on this fide. Prince Repnin, who was pofted in 
the neighbourhood, marched immediately to the relief of this corps, and attacked 
the Turks at the head of four regiments with fixed bayonets. “The engagement 
was furious and bloody, and the Turks were driven back and purfued to the river, 
which they endeavoured to repafs, in the greateft diforder and confufion ; above 
4000 of their number being either killed or wounded in this ill-judged attempt. 
But this misfortune was not fufficient to convince the grand vizir, who was raíh 
and obftinate, of the danger of fending detachments acroís a great river, in the 
face of a powerful enemy, without communication, or a probability of fupport. 
Having therefore laid three ime. ae over the Niefter, the Turkifh army, with- 
out any pretence of ftratagem or deception, began to país the river in the face of 
the enemy. Prince Gallitzin having perceived this motion early in the morning 
of the gth of September, immediately attacked thofe troops that had crofled the 
river in the night, who confequently could neither choofe their ground, nor have 
time to extend or form themfelves properly where they were. Notwithftanding 
thefe extreme difadvantages, the engagement was very fevere, and continued from 
feven in the morning till noon. The Turks fought with great obftinacy ; but they 
were at lengh totally defeated, and obliged to repafs the river with great lofs, and 
in the utmoft diforder and confufion. It was computed, that about 60,000 Turks 
croffed the river, before and during the time of the engagement. Prince Gallitzin 
charged at the head of five columns of infantry, with fixed bayonets, who de- 
ftroyed the flower of the Turkifh cavalry. It is faid, that the lofs of the Turks, in . 
this battle, amounted to 7000 men killed upon the fpot, befides wounded and pri- 
foners, and a great number who were drowned. Though the ill conduct of the 
vizir had greatly contributed to this capital misfortune, yet this confideration did 
not prevent him from engaging in another operation of the fame nature. He now 
laid but one bridge over the river, which he had the precaution to cover with large 
batteries of cannon, and prepared to pafs the whole army over. Accordingly, on 
the 17th of September, eight thouiand Janizaries and four thoufand regular 
cavalry, the flower of the whole Ottoman army, paffed over with a large train of 
artillery, and the reft of the army were in motion to follow, when a fudden and ex- 
traordinary fwell of the waters of the Niefter carried away and totally deftroyed 
the bridge. The Ruffians loft no time in making ufe of this great and unexpected 
advantage. A moít defperate engagement’ enfued, in which the flaughter of the 
Turks was prodigious. Not only the field of battle, but the river over which 
fome few hundreds of Turks made their efcape by fwimming, was for feveral miles 
| F | covered 
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covered with dead bodies. The Ruffians took 64 pieces of cannon, and above 
150 colours and horfe tails. The Turks immediately broke up their camp, and 
abandoned the ftrong fortrefs of Choczim, with all its ftores and numerous artil- 
lery, and retired tumultuoufly towards the Danube. ‘They were much exafperated 
at the ill-conduét of their commander the vizir; and it was computed that the 
Turks loft 28,000 of the beft and braveft of their troops, within little more than 
a fortnight ; and that 40,000 more abandoned the army, and totally deferted, in 
the tumultuous retreat to the Danube. Prince Gallitzin placed a garrifon of four 
regiments in the fortrefs of Choczim, and foon after refigned the command of the 
army to General Count Romanzow, and returned to Peterfburgh, covered with 
laurels. 

The Ruffians continued to carry on the war with fuccefs; they over-run the 
great province of Moldavia, and General Elmpt took poffeffion of the capital city 
of Jaffy without oppofition. And as the Greek natives of this province had always 
fecretly favoured the Ruffians, they now took this opportunity of their fuccefs, and 
the abíence of the Turks, to declare themfelves openly. The Greek inhabitants 
of Moldavia, and afterwards thofe of Wallachia, acknowledged the emprefs of 
Ruffia their fovereign, and took oaths of fidelity to her. On the 18th of July 
1770, General Románzow defeated a Turkifh army, near the river Larga: the 
Turks are faid to have amounted to 80,000 men, and were commanded by the 
Khan of the Crimea. But on the fecond of Auguft, the fame Ruffian General 
obítained a ftill greater victory over another army of the Turks, commanded by a 
new grand vizir. This army was very numerous, but was totally defeated. It is 
faid that above 7000 Turks were killed on the field of battle, and that the roads 
to the Danube were covered with dead bodies; a vaft quantity of ammunition, 143 
pieces of brafs cannon, and fome thoufand carriages loaded with provifions, fell 
into the hands of the Ruffians. 

But it was not only by land that the Ruffians carried on the war fuccefsfully 
acainft the Turks. The emprefs fent a confiderable fleet of men of war, Ruffian- 
built, into the Mediterranean, to act againft the Turks on that fide. And, by. 
means of this fleet, the Ruffians fpread ruin and defolation through the open 
iflands of the Archipelago, and the neighbouring defencelefs coafts of Greece 
and Afia. It is obfervable, that in this attempt of the Ruffians to act as a mari- 
time power, they were greatly affifted bv England; but whether in this the Englifh 
government was influenced by principles of found policy, may very reafonably be 
queftioned. 

The war between the Ruffians and the Turks ftill continued to be carried on by 
land, as well as by fea, to the advantage of the former; but at length fome attempts 
were made to negociate a peace: it was, however, a long time before matters could 
be accommodated between thefe great contending powers ; hoftilities were repeat- 
edly fufpended, and afterwards renewed ; but at laft a peace was concluded, on the 
21ft of July 1774, highly honourable and beneficial to the Ruffians, and by which 
they obtained the liberty of a free navigation over the Black Sea, and a free trade 
with all parts of the Ottoman empire. 

Before the conclufion of the war with the Turks, arebellion broke out in Ruffia, 
which gave much alarm to the court of Peterfburgh. A Coffac, whofe name. 
‘was Pugatfcheff, affumed the name and charaéter of the late unfortunate emperor 
Peter the Third. He appeared in the kingdom of Kafan, and pretended, that he 
made his efcape, through an extraordinary interpofition of Providence, from the 
murderers who were employed to affaffinate him; and that the report of his death 
was only a fiction invented by the court. There is faid to have been a ftrikine 
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refemblance in his perfon to that of the late emperor, which induced him to en- 
gage in this enterprize. As he poffeffed abilities and addrefs, his followers foon 
became very numerous ; and he at length found himfelf fo powerful, his followers 
being armed, and provided with artillery, that he ftood feveral engagements with 
able Ruffian generals, at the head of large bodies of troops, and committed great 
ravages in the country. But being at laft totally defeated, and taken prifoner, he 
was brought to Mofícow in an iron cage, and there beheaded, on the arft of 
January 1775. 

The prefent emprefs of Ruffia, notwithítanding the very unfavourable cir- 
cumftances which attended her taking poffeffion of the government of that 
empire, has, from the commencement of her reign, filled her high ftation 
with diftinguifhed reputation and ability. She has encouraged learning and 
the arts, and endeavoured greatly to extend the commerce of her fubjeéts: 
though the extreme defpotifm of the Ruffian government is a great impediment 
to the progreís of the arts and fciences, and to the real profperity of this empire. 
Her imperial majefty has, however, effected many beneficial and important 
regulations in the interior police of her vaft empire, and particularly in the 
courts of juítice. One of thefe is, the abolition of the ufe of torture; and fhe 
has alfo adopted an excellent plan for the reformation of prifons. The new code 
of laws for which fhe hath given her inftructions is yet wanting to give political fe- 
licity to an oppreffed T une ren But one of the moft remarkable tranfactions of her 
reign, is her eftablifhment of an armed neutrality, for the protection of the 
commerce of nations not at war, from any attacks or infults from belligerent 
powers. By the code of maritime law, which her imperial majefty has endeavoured 
to enforce, neutral fhips are to enjoy a free navigation, even from port to port, 
and on the coafts of belligerent powers; and all effects belonging to the fubjeéts of 
belligerent powers are looked upon to be as free, on board fuch neutral fhips, ex- 
cepting only fuch goods as are exprefsly ftipulated contraband in her treaty of com- 
merce with Great Britain. It was in 1780, that her imperial majefty invited the 
powers not at war to accede to this armed neutrality. Thofe who engaged in it were 
to make a common caufe of it at fea, againft any of the belligerent powers who 
Íhould violate, with refpect to neutral nations, thefe principles of maritime law. 
The armed neutrality was acceded to, the fame year, by the kings of Sweden and 
Denmark, and by the States-General. 


Catherine II. emprefs of all the Ruffias, princefs of Anhalt Zerbít, was born 
In 1729, and afcended the throne in 1762, upon the depofition and death of her 
hufband. She was married to that prince whilft duke of Holftein Gottorp, in 
1745, by whom fhe has iffue Paul Petrowitz, great duke of Ruffia, born in 1754, 
who has been been twice married, and by his prefent ducheís, the princefs of 
Wirtemberg, has had two fons Alexander and Conftantine, and a daughter 
Álexandrina Pawleona. 
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SCOTLAND AND ITS ADJACENT IS LES. 
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Shall, according to the general plan I have laid down, treat of the Iflands be- 

longing to Scotland, before I proceed to the defcription of that ancient 
kingdom; and, to avoid prolixity, I fhall comprehend under one head, thofe of 
Shetland, Orkney, and the Hebrides, or Weftern ifles. 

SITUATION AND EXTENT.] ‘The iflands of Shetland lie north-eaft of the Or- 
cades, or Orkney-iflands, between 60 and 61 degrees of north latitude ; and are 
part of the fhire of Orkney. 

The Orcades lie north of Dungfby-head, between 59 and 60 degrees of north 
latitude; divided from the continent by a tempeftuous itrait called Pentland Frith, 
24 miles long and 12 broad. 

The Hebrides, or Weftern ifles are very numerous, and fome of them large; 
fituated between 55 and 59 degrees of north latitude. 

CriMATE.] ‘There is very little difference in the climate of thefe iflands, the air 
being keen, piercing, and falubrious ; fo that many of the natives live to a great 
age. Inthe Shetland and Orkney iflands they fee to read at midnight in June and 
July ; and during four of the fummer months, they have frequent communications, 
both for bufinefs and curiofity, with each other, and with the continent: the reft 
of the year, however, they are almoft tnacceffible, through fogs, darknefs, and 
ftorms. It is a certain faét, that a Scotch fifherman was imprifoned im May, for 
publifhing the account of the prince and princefs of Orange being raifed to the 
throne of England the preceding November; and he would probably have been 
hanged, had not the news been confirmed by the arrival of a fhip. 

CHIEF ISLANDS AND TOWNS.] ‘The largeft of the Shetland iflands, which are 
forty-fix in number (though many of them are uninhabited), is Mainland, which 
is 60 miles in length, and 20 in breadth. Its principal town is Larwick, which 
contains 300 families ; the whole number of families in the ifland not exceeding 500. 
Skalloway is another town, where the remains of a caftle are ftill to be feen, and 
it is the feat of a prefbytery. On this ifland the Dutch begin to fifh for her- 
rings at Midfummer, and their fifhing feafon lafts fix months. 

The largeft of the Orkney iflands, which are about thirty in number (though 
feveral of them are unpeopled), is called Pomona. Its length is thirty-three miles, 
and its breadth, in fome places, nine. It contains nine parifh churches, and four 
excellent harbours. 

The ifle of Mull, in the Hebrides, is twenty-four miles long, and, in fome 
places, almoft as broad. It contains two parifhes, and a caftle, called Duart, 
which is the chief place in the ifland. The other principal weftern iflands are, 
Lewis, or Harries (for they both form but one ifland), which belongs to the fhire 
of Rofs, and is 100 miles in length, and 13 or 14 in breadth, its chief town is Storn- 
vay. Sky, belonging to the fhire of Invernefs, is 40 miles long, and, in fome 
places, 30 broad; fruitful, and well peopled. Bute, which.is about ten miles 
long, and three or four broad, is famous for containing the caftle of Rothfay, 
which gave the title of duke to the eldeft fons of the kings of Scotland; as it now 
does to the prince of Wales.  Rothíay is likewife a royal burgh; and the iflands 
of Bute and Arran formthe fhire of Bute. The ifles of Ila and Jura, are part of 
Argylefhire, and contain together about 370 fquare miles, but they have no towns 
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worthy notice. North Uift contains an excellent harbour, called Lochmaddy, fa- 
mous for herring-fifhing. I fhall omit the mention of many other of the Hebrides- 
iflands, which are at prefent „of {mall importance, either to the public, or the pro- 
prietors; though, probably, they may, in future times, be of great confequence to 
both, by the very — fifheries upon their coafts. I cannot, however, 
avoid mentioning the famous ifle of Iona, once the feat and fanétuary of weftern 
learning, and the burying place of many kings of Scotland, Ireland, and Norway.. 
It is ftill famous for its reliques of fanétimonious antiquity, as fhall be hereafter. 
mentioned. Some authors have been at great pains to defcribe the ifland of St. 
Kilda, or Hirt, for no other reafon, that I can difcover, but becaufe it is the re- 
moteft of all the north-weft. iflands, and very difficult of accefs; for it does not 
contain above thirty-five families, all of which are proteftant, and know very little 
of the value of money. í 
INHABITANTS, CUSTOMS, POPULA- It is not to be imagined, that the inha— 
TION, LANGUAGE, AND RELIGION. iu of the iflands belonging to Scotland 
can be fo minutely defcribed here, as they have been by fome other authors; not 
fo much on account of their importance, as their curiofity. Thofe of Shetland and: 

rkney were formerly we pn to the Normans, who conquered them in 1099, a. 
few years after they landed in England under William called the Conqueror. In 
the year 1263 they were in polleffion of Magnus of Norway, who fold them. to 
Alexander king of Scots; and he gave them as fiefs to a nobleman of the name 
of Speire. After this they were claimed by, and became fubjeét to the crown of 
Denmark.  Chriftian I. in the reign of James III. conveyed them in property to: 
the crown of Scotland, as a marriage portion with his daughter Margaret, and all. 
future pretenfions were entirely ceded on the marriage of James VI. of Scotland: 
with Anne of Denmark. The ifles of Shetland and Orkney form a ftewartry; or 
fhire, which fends a member to parliament. : At prefent the people in general 
differ little from the Lowlanders of Scotland; only, perhaps, they are more honeft 
and religious. Men .of fortune there have improved their. eftates wonderfully of 
late years; and have introduced into their families many elegancies and luxuries. 
They build their dwelling, and other houfes, in a modern tafte; and are remark- 
able for the finenefs of their linen. As to the common people,,they live upon but- 
ter, cheefe, fifh, fea and land fowl (of which.they have great plenty). particularly 
geefe; and their chief drink is whey, which they have the art. to ferment, fo as to: 
give it a vinous quality. In fome of the northern iflands, the Norwegian, which. 
is called the Noríe language, is {till fpoken. ‘Their vaft intercouríe with the Dutch,. 
during the fifhing feafon, renders that language common in the Shetland and. 
Orkney iflands. The people there are as expert as the Norwegians, already de- 
{cribed, in feizing the nefts of fea-fowls, who build in the moft frightful precipices. 
and rocks. ‘The people's temperance preferves them from any los known. 
to luxury. They cure the fcurvy and the jaundice, to which they are fubject,. 
with the powder of {nail-fhells and fcurvy-grafs, of which they have plenty. Their 
religion is proteftant, and according to the difcipline of the church of Scotland ;,; 
and e civil inftitutions are much the fame with thofe of the country to which. 
they ong. 

Nothing certain can be mentioned, as to the population of thefe three divifions. 
of iflands. We have the moft undoubted evidences of hiftory, that about 400 
years ago, they were much more populous than they are now: for the Hebrides 
themfelves were known often to fend 10,000 fighting men into the field, without 
prejudice to their agriculture. At prefent, their numbers are faid not to exceed. 
48,000. The people of the Hebrides are clothed, and live like the Scotch High- 
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landers, who íhall hereafter be defcribed. They are fimilar in perfons, conftitu- 
tions, cuftoms, and prejudices; but with this difference, that the more polifhed 
manners of the Lowlanders are every day gaining ground in the Highlands, perhaps 
the defcendants of the ancient Caledonians, in a few years, will be difcernible only 
in the Hebrides. 

Thofe iflands alone retain the ancient ufages of the Celts, as defcribed by the 
oldeft and beft authors ; but with a ftrong tincture of the feudal conftitution. Their 
fhanachies or ftory-tellers fupply the place of the ancient bards, fo famous in hiftory ; 
and are the hiftorians, or rather genealogifts, as well as poets, of the nation 
and family. The chief is likewife attended, when he appears abroad, with his 
mufician, who is generally a bagpiper, and dreffed in the manner, but, as it is faid, 
more fumptuoufly than the Englifh minftrels of former times *. Notwithftanding 
the contempt into which that mufic is fallen, it is almoft incredible with what care 
and attention it was cultivated among thefe iflanders fo late as the beginning of 
the prefent century. They had regular colleges and profeffors, and the ftudents took 
degrees according to their proficiency. Many of the Celtic rites, fome of which 
were too barbarous to be retained, or even mentioned, are now abolifhed, The 
inhabitants, however, ftill preferve the moft profound refpect and affection for 
their feveral chieftains, notwithfítanding all the pains that have been taken by the 
Britifh legiflature to break thofe connexions, which experience has fhewn to be 
fo dangerous to government. The common people are but little better lodged 
than the Norwegians and Laplanders already defcribed; though they certainly 
fare better, for they have oatmeal, plenty of fifh and fowl, cheefe, butter-milk, 
and whey; and alfo mutton, beef, goat, kid, and venifon. “They indulge them- 
felves, like their forefathers, in a romantic poetical turn, which is an enemy to 
induftry, and indeed to domeftic and períonal cleanlinefs. The agility of both 
fexes in the exercifes of the field, and in dancing to their favourite mufic, is 
remarkable. 

The reader would not pardon an author, who, in treating of this fubject, fhould 
omit that remarkable mantology, or gift of prophecy, which diftinguifhes the in- 
habitants of the Hebrides under the name of the /econd fight. It would be equally 
abfurd to attempt to difprove the reality of the inftances of this kind that have 
been brought by reputable authors, as to admit all that has been faid upon the fub- 
ject. The adepts of the fecond fight pretend that they have certain revelations, 
or rather prefentations, either really or typically, which fwim before their eyes, of 
certain events that are to happen in the compaís of 24 or 48 hours. I do not, 
however, from the beft information, obferve that any two of thofe adepts agree 
as to the manner and forms of thofe revelations, or that they have any fixed method 
for interpreting their typical appearances. “The"truth feems to be, that thofe 
ilanders, by indulging themfelves in lazy habits, acquire vifionary ideas, and 
overheat their imaginations, till they are prefented with thofe phantafms, which 
they miftake for fatidical or prophetic manifeftations. They inftantly begin to pro- 
phefy; and it would be abfurd to fuppofe, that amidft many thoufands of predic- 
tions, fome did not happen to be fulfilled ; and thefe being well attefted, gave a 
fanétion to the whole. 

Many learned men have been of opinion, that the Hebrides, being the moft 
welterly iflands where the Celts fettled, their language muft remain there in its 
greateft purity. This opinion, though very plaufible, has failed in experience. 
Many Celtic words, it is true, as well as cuftoms, are there found ; but the vaft in- 
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tercouríe which the Hebrides had with the Danes, the Norwegians, and other nor- 
thern people, whofe language is mixed with the Sclavonian and Teutonic, which 
laft has no affinity with the Celtic, has rendered their language a compound; fo 
that it approaches in no degree to the purity of the Celtic, commonly called Erfe, 
which was fpoken by their neighbours in Lochaber and the oppofite coafts of Scot- 
land, the undoubted defcendants of the Celts, among whom their language remains 
more unmixed. : 

The religion profeffed in the Hebrides is chiefly prefbyterian, as eftablifhed in 
the church of Scotland; but popery and ignorance ftill prevail among fome of the 
iflanders, whilft fuperftitious practices and cuftoms feem to be almoft grafted in 
their nature. 

SOIL, MINES, AND QUARRIES.] Though it is not in the power of natural philo- 
fophy to account for the reafon, yet it is certain that the foil, both of the northern. 
and weftern iflands belonging to Scotland, has fuffered an amazing alteration. It 
is evident to the eye-fight, that many of thefe iflands have been the habitations of 
the Druids, whofe temples are ftill vifible in moft of them; and thofe temples 
were furrounded by groves, though little or no timber now grows in the neigh- 
bourhood. The itumps of former trees, however, are difcernible, as are many 
veftiges of grandeur, even fince the admiffion of the Chriftian religion; which 
prove the decreafe of the riches, power, and population of the inhabitants. Ex- 
perience daily fhews, that if the foil of the northern and weftern iflands till of late 
were barren, cold, and uncomfortable, it was owing to their want of culture; for 
fuch fpots of them as are now cultivated, produce corn, vegetables, and garden- 
ftuff, more than fufficient for the inhabitants; and even fruit-trees are now brought 
to maturity. ‘Tin, lead, and filver mines; marl, flate, free-ftone, and even quarries 
of marble, have been found upon thefe iflands. ‘They are not deftitute of fine 
frefh water; nor of lakes and rivulets that abound with excellent trout. At the fame 
time it muft be owned, that the prefent face of the foil is bare, and unornamented 
with trees, excepting a few that are reared in gardens. 

TRADE AND MANUFACTURES.] ‘Thefe are all in their infancy in thofe iflands. 
The reader can eafily fuppofe, that their ftaple commodities confift of fifh, efpe- 
cially herrings, which are the beft in the world, and, when properly cured, are 
equal.even to thofe of the Dutch. They carry on likewife a confiderable trade 
in down and feathers; and their fheep afford them wool, which they manufacture 
into coarfe cloths; and even the linen manufactures make no fmall progrefs in 
thefe iflands. They carry their black cattle alive to the adjacent parts of Scot- 
land, where they are difpofed of in fale or barter; as are large quantities of their 
mutton, which they falt in the hide. Upon the whole, application and induftry,. 
with fome portion of public encouragement, are only wanting to render thefe iflands 
at once ornamental and beneficial to their mother-country, as well as to their 
inhabitants. | 

BEASTS, BIRDS, AND FISHES.] Little can be faid on this head, that is peculiar 
to thefe iflands. In the countries already defcribed, mention has been made. of 
moft of the birds and fifhes that have been difcovered here; only it is thought that 
they contain a fpecies of falcon otr: hawk,* of 4 more noble and docile nature.than 
any that are to be found elfewhere. . The Shetland ifles are famous for a {mall 
breed of horfes,- which are incredibly active, ftrong, and hardy, and frequently 
feen in the ftreets of. London, yoked to. the fplendid carriages of the curious or 
wealthy. The coaíts of thofe iflands, till within thefe 20 years, feemed, however, 
to have been created, not for the inhabitants, but for ftrangers. The latter furnifh 
the former with wines, ftronz liquors, fpice, and luxuries of all kinds, for their 
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native commodities, at the gain of above 100 per cent. But it is to be hoped that 
this pernicious traffic now draws to an end. ‘Three thoufand buffes have been 
known to be employed in one year by the Dutch in the herring fifhery, befides thofe 
. fitted out by the Hamburghers, Bremeners, and other northern ports. 

RARITIES AND CURIOSITIES, Thefe iflands exhibit many pregnant proofs, in 

ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL. P ash churches, the veftiges of old forts, and other 
buildings both facred and civil, of what hath been already obferved, that they were 
formerly more populous than they are now. The ufe and conftruction of fome of 
thofe works are not eafily accounted for at prefent. In a gloomy valley belonging 
to Hoy, one of the weftern iflands, is a kind of hermitage, cut out of a ftone 
called a dwarf-ftone, 36 feet long, 18 broad, and nine thick; in which is a fquare 
“hole, about two feet high, for an entrance, with a ftone of the fame fize for a door. 
Within this entrance is the refemblance of a bed, with a pillow cut out of the ftone, 
big enough for two men to lie on: at the other end is a couch, and in the middle 
a hearth, with a hole cut out above for a chimney. It would be endleís to recount 
the various veftiges of the druidical temples remaining in thefe iflands, fome of 
which have required prodigious labour, and are ftupendous erections, of the fame 
nature as the famous Stonehenge near Salifbury. Others feem to be memorials of 
particular perfons, or actions, confifting of one large ftone ftanding upright: fome 
of them have been fculptured, and others have ferved as fepulchres, and are com- 
pes of ftones cemented together. Barrows, as they are called in England, are 

requent in thefe iflands; and the monuments of Danifh and Norwegian fortifica- 
tions might long employ an able antiquary to defcribe. “The gigantic bones found 
in many burial-places here, give room to believe, that the former inhabitants were 
of larger fize than the prefent. It is likewife probable, from fome ancient rernains, 
particularly catacombs, and nine filver fibula or clafps, found at Stennis, one of 
the Orkneys, that the Romans were well acquainted with thefe parts. 

The cathedral of Kirkwall, the capital of the Orkneys, 1s a fine Gothic build- 
ing, dedicated to St. Magnus, but now converted into a parifh church. Its roof 
is fupported by 14 pillars on each fide, and its fteeple, in which is a good ring of 
bells, by four large pillars. The three gates of the church are chequered with 
red and white polifhed ftones, embofled and elegantly flowered. 

The Hebrides are ftill more diftinguifhed than the Orkney or Shetland ifles for 
their remains of antiquity; and it would far exceed the bounds allotted to this 
head, were we even to mention every noted monument found upon them, dedi- 
cated to civil, religious, or warlike purpofes. We cannot, however, avoid taking 
particular notice of the celebrated ifle of Iona, called St. Columb-Kill. Not to 
enter into the hiftory or origin of the religious ereétions upon this ifland, it is fuf- 
ficient to fay, that it feems to have ferved as a fanctuary for St. Columba, and other 
holy men of learning, while Ireland, England, and Scotland, were defolated by 
barbarifm. It appears that the northern pagans often landed here, and paid no 
regard to the fanctity of the place. “The church of St. Mary, which is built in the 
form of a cathedral, is a beautiful fabric. It contains the bodies of fome Scotch, 
Irifh, and Norwegian kings, with fome Gaelic infcriptions. The tomb of Co- 
lumba, who lies buried here, is uninícribed. ‘The fteeple is large, the cupola 21 
feet Íquare, the doors and windows are curioufly carved, and. the altar is of the 
fineft marble. Innumerable are the infcriptions of ancient cuftoms and ceremonies 
that are difcernible upon this ifland; and which give countenance to the well-known 
obfervation, that when learning was nearly extinét on the continent of Europe, it 
found a refuge in Scotland, or rather in thefe iflands. 

The 
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The iflands belonging to Scotland contain likewite fome natural curiofities pe- 
culiar to themfelves: the phafeoli, or Molucca beans, have been found in the Ork- 
neys, driven as is fuppofed, from the Weft Indies, by the wefterly winds, which 
often force afhore many curious fhells and marine produétions, highly efteemed by 
naturalifts. In the parifh of Harn, a large piece of ftag's horn was found very deep 
in the earth, by the inhabitants, who were digging for marl; and certain bitu- 
minous effuvia produce lurpriling phaenomena, which the natives believe to be 
fupernatural. 

But fome of the moft aftonifhing appearances in nature have remained undefcribed, 
and, till lately, unobferved even by the natives of thefe iflands. A difcovery re- 
ferved for the inguifitive genius of Mr. Banks, now Sir Jofeph Banks, who, in 
relating his voyage through the Hebrides, anno 1772, fays, ** We were no fooner 
arrived, than we were ftruck with a fcene of magnificence which exceeded our ex- 
pectations, though founded, as we thought, upon the moft fanguine foundations : 
the whole of that end of the ifland (viz. Staffa, a mile in length, and half a mile 
in breadth) fupported by ranges of natural pillars, moftly above fifty feet high, 
ftanding in natural colonnades, according as the bays or points of land formed 
themfelves: upon a firm bafis of folid unformed rock, above thefe, the ftratum 
which reaches to the foil or furface of the ifland, varied in thickneís as the ifland 
itfelf formed into hills or vallies ; each hill, which hung over the columns below, 
forming an ample pediment; fome of thefe, above fixty feet in thicknefs from the 
bafe to the point, formed, by the loping of the hill on each fide, almoft into the 
fhape of thofe ufed in architecture. 

** Compared to this, what are the cathedrals or palaces built by men? mere 
models or play-things. Imitations as diminutive, as his works will always be, 
when compared to thofe of nature. Where is now the boaft of the architect: re- 
cularity, the only part in which he fancied himfelf to exceed his miftrefs, Nature, 
is here found in her poffeffion; and here it has been for ages undeícribed.— Pro- 
ceeding farther to the N. W. you meet with the higheft ranges of pillars, the 
magnificent appearance of which is paft all defcription: here they are bare to their 
very bafes, and the ftratum below them is alfo vifible.”-———Mr. Banks particu- 
larifes fundry other appearances in this and a neighbouring ifland, which is wholly 
compofed of pillars without any ftratum. In fome parts of Staffa, inftead of being 
placed upright, the pillars were obferved to lie on their fides, each forming a feg- 
ment of a circle; but the moft ftriking object in this field of fcenery is Fingal’s 
Cave, which Mr. Banks defcribes in the following manner :—** With our minds 
full of fuch reflections, we proceeded along the fhore, treading upon another Giant” s 
Caufeway, every ftone being regularly formed into a certain number of fides and 
angles; till, in a fhort time, we arrived at the mouth of a cave, the moft magni- 
ficent, I fuppofe, that has ever been defcribed by travellers*. “The mind can hardly 
form an idea more magnificent than fuch a fpace, 1upported on each fide by ranges 
of columns, and roofed by the bottoms of thofe which have been broken off in order 
to form it; between the angles of which, a yellow ftalagmitic matter has exuded, 
which ferves to define the angles precifely, and at the fame time vary the colour, 


* The dimenfions of the cave are thus given by Mr. Banks: , 


Feet Feet 
Length of the cave from the arch without 371 At the end - - - - " 50 
From the pitch of the arch - - - - - 2250 Height of an outfide pillar - - = 39 
Breadth of ditto at the mouth - - ss OF onc at the N. W. corner - - 54 
At the farther end - - - - 22 Depth of water at the mouth - - 138 
Height of the arch at the mouth - 117  — At the bottom - . a a - 9 


Lj with 
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with a great deal of elegance; and to render it ftill more agreeable, the whole is 
lighted from without; {o that the fartheft extremity is very plainly feen from with- 
out ; and the air within being agitated by the flux and reflux of the tide, is perfectly 
dry and wholefome, free entirely from the damp of vapours with which natural 
caverns in general abound .” 

Mr. Pennant, who alfo made a voyage to thefe iflands in the fame year, had a 
glance of Staffa, in his paffage from lona to Mull, but was prevented by ftormy 
weather from approaching it. ** On the weft,” fays he, ** appears the beautiful 
groupe of the Treafhunifh ifles. Neareft lies Staffa, a new Giant's Caufeway, 
rifing amidít the waves, but with columns of double the height of that in Ireland; 
eloffy and refplendent, from the beams of the eaftern fun.” — And in the ifle of 
Sky, a confiderable way northward, he refumes the fubject. “ We had in view a 
fine feries of genuine bafaltic columns, refembling the Giant's Caufeway ; the pil- 
lars were above twenty feet high, confifting of four, five, and fix angles, but 
moftly of. five. At a fmall diítance from thefe on the flope of a hill, is a tract 
of fome roads entirely formed of the tops of feveral feries of columns, even and clofe 
fet, forming a reticulated furface of amazing beauty and curiofity. “This is the 
moft northern bafaltes I am acquainted with; the laft of four in the Britifh domi- 
nions, all running from fouth to north, nearly in a meridian: the Giant’s Caufeway 
appears firít; Staffa, &c. fucceeds; the rock Humbla about twenty leagues far- 
ther, and finally, thofe columns of Sky : the depth of the ocean, in all probability, 
conceals the vaft links of this chain." 

LEARNING, LEARNED MEN, AND HISTORY.] See Scotland. 


S C O E L, A N D. 
ExTENT AND SITUATION. 


Miles. Degrees. 
Length 300 54 and 59 North latitude. 
Breadth 1 ne between 3 i and 6 Welt longitude. 


Nana? qs HERE can be little doubt that the Scots were not the original 
inhabitants of this kingdom, but of the Celtz or Gauls, which 
they invaded about the beginning of the fourth century, and having conquered the 
Picts, the territories of both were called Scotland; and that the word Scot is no 
other than a corruption of Scuyth, or Scythian, being originally from that immente 
country, called Scythia by the ancients. It is termed, by the Italians, Scotia; by 
the Spaniards, Efcotia; by the French, Efcoffe; and Scotland by the Scots, Ger- 
mans, and Englifh. 

BouNDARIEs.] Scotland, which contains an area of 27,794 fquare miles, is 
bounded on the fouth by England; and on the north, eaít, and weft, by the Deu- 
caledonian, German, and Irifh feas, or more properly, the Atlantic Ocean. 

DIVISIONS AND SUBDIVISIONS. | Scotland is divided into the countries fouth of the 
Frith of Forth, the capital of which, and of all the kingdom, is Edinburgh; and 
thofe to the north of the fame river, where the chief town is Aberdeen. This was 
the ancient national divifion ; but fome modern writers, with lefs geographical ac- 
curacy, have divided it into Highlands and Lowlands, on account of the different 
habits, manners, and cuftoms of the inhabitants of each. 

Fighteen 
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Fighteen counties, or fhires, are allotted to the fouthern divifions, and 15 to 
the northern; and thofe counties are fubdivided into fheriffdoms, ftewartries, and 
bailiwicks, according to the ancient tenures and privileges of the landholders. 


Shires. Sheriffdoms and other Chief Towns. 
fubdivifions. 
" Edinburgh, W. lon. 3. 
i. Edinburgh (429*) | Mid-Lothian — — N.lat. 56. Muffelburgh, 
Leith, and Dalkeith. 


Dunbar, Haddington, and 
2. Haddington (121) | Eaft-Lothian -n —<o t Morth Bere y on,an 


. Merfe, ancientl The Merches, and L.au- 
i Berwick+ E 14) — Eu ti y i rre ipsae 
Tiviotdale, Li ale, = edburgh, Kelfo, an 
4. Roxborough (165) dale and Eufdale — $ 1 i Melrofs. 
5. Selkirk (19)  Ettrick Foreft — Selkirk. 
6. Peebles (42) Tweedale — — Peebles. 
| Glafgow, W. lon. 4-5. N. 
7. Lanerk (388) 4 Clydefdale — — j lat. 55-52. Hamilton, 
Lanerk, & Rutherglen. 
8. Dumfries (188) Nithídale, Annandale Dumfries, Annan. 


9. Wigtown (190) + Galloway, Weft Part i $ Md cn and 
10. Kircudbright (100) _ Galloway, Eaft Part — Kircudbright. 


; Air, Kilmarnock, Irwin 

11. Air (280) T€ A and Cun- l Maybole, Stewarton, i 
guun = dd | and Saltcots. 

12. Dumbarton (66) Lenox -—- — Dumbarton. —— 
13. Bute (34) and Bute, Arran, and Caith- deme d 1 ee e d 
14. Caithnefs (105) neís — — Thuo aa ie en n 
15. Renfrew . (126) 2 Renfrew — — $$ —o n 
16. Stirling (76) Stirling  — — Stirling and Falkirk. . 
17. Linlithgow (80) {Weft Lothian — 1j EC ee al 


( ^rgyle,Cowal, Knapdale, } 
| ein ape oe fte = 5 Inverary, Dunftaffnage, 
18. Argyle 314) «4 Ifles, particularly Ifla, | ea vete and Camp- 
| Jura, Mull, Wift, Te- ] E Mn 
L rif, Col, and Lifmore J t 
Perth, Athol, Gowry, 


Broadalbin, Monteith, Perth, Scone, Dumblane 
1g. Perth (570) Strathern, Stormount, Blair, and Dunkeld. i 
Glenfhield, & Raynork 


* The numbers fhew the proportion of militia county in that kingdom; but itis now formed into 

as propofed to be raifed in each fhire, when that a town and county. of itfelf, in a political fenfe 

fcheme was laid before parliament in 1775- diftinét from England and Base ted. q having its 
4 Berwick, on the north fide of the Tweed, be- own privileges, 

longed formerly to Scotland, and gave name toa 


2 20. Kine 
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Shires. Sheriffdoms and other Chief Towns. 
fubdivifions. "— l 
20. Kincardin (109) 1 Merns — = 5 d ee ive snd Kin- 
[ Old Aberdeen, W. lon. 
| 1-40. N. lat. 67-22. 
Mar, Buchan, Garioch,| ] New Aberdeen, Fra- 
21. Aberdeen I) ; iie E ferfburgh, Peterhead, 
Us 1 and Strathbogie Kintore, Strathbogie, 
| Inverary, and Old Mel- 
L drum. 
Aird, Strathglafs, Sky, 
— f 282) Harris, Badenoch, L.o- Invernefs, Inverlochy, Fort 
ae A (282 chaber, and Glenmori- Auguítus, Boileau. 
fon. 
23. Nairne (27) and q Weftern Part of Murray - . 
24. Cromartie (24) and Cromartie f is Cromartie. 
(5t. Andrews, Cowper, 
| || | Falkland, Kirkaldy, In- 
nerkythen, Ely, Burnt 
25. Fife = (387) 4 Fife — 3 Ifland, Dumfermlinc, 
| | | Dyfart, Anftruther and 
t Aberdour. 
| Montrofe, Forfar, Dun- 
26. Forfar — (326) 4 Forfar, Angus — cep, Arbroth, and Bre- 
chin. 
Bamff, Strathdovern, 
Boyne, Euzy, Bal- 
27. Bam — (182) vay, Dürathawiu ond Bamff and Cullen. 
part of Buchan 
28. er yan 3 "er a qan and ccu h 1 Strathy and Dornoch. 
29. Clacmannan "n and Sii Culrofs, Clacmannan, AI- 
30. Kaunrofs } Fife at j | loa, and Kinrofs. 
[ Eafter and Wefter Rol, f 
Jfle of Lewis, Loch- 
broom, Lochcarren, | Taine, Dingwall, For- 
31. Roís — (201) < Ardmeanach, Red- 4  trofe, Rofamarkie, and 
caftle, Ferrintofh, | | New Kelfo. 
Strathpeffer, and Fer- | 
L_ rindonad — — jf 
32. Elgin. — (145) Murray and Strathfpey en un ie es sE 
irkwa ON. 3. 
lat. 59-45. 
33. Orkney — (183) "gs at E — e Skalloway, near the Me- 


land 


ridian of London, N. 
lat. GT. 


In all thirty-three fhires, which choofe thirty reprefentatives to fit in the parlia- 


ment of Great Britain; Bute and Caithnefs choofing alternately, as do Nairne and 
Cromartie, and Clacmannan and Kinrofs. 
The 
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The royal Boroughs which choofe reprefentatives are, 
Edinburgh — — 1 ¡Innerkythen, Dumfermln, 


Kirkwall, Wick, Dornoch, Ding- L i Queensferry, Culrofs, and Stirling 
wall, and Tayne — Glafgow, Renfrew, Rutherglen, 


Fortrofe, Invernefs, Nairne, and : and Dumbarton 
Forres — — | Haddington, Dunbar, North-Ber- 

Elgin, Cullen, Bamff, Inverary, wick, Lauder, and Jedburgh E . 
and Kintore — — ! | Selkirk, Peebles, Linlithgow, and 

Aberdeen, Bervie, Montrofe, L.anerk — — " 
Aberbrothe, and Brechin t '|Dumfífries, Sanquehar, Annan, ` 

Forfar, Perth, Dundee, Cowper, L.ochmaban, and Kircudbright t - 
and St. Andrews — : Wigtown, New Galloway, Stran- 

Crail, Kilrenny, Anftruther Eaít 2 raer, and Whitehorn — s 


and Weft, and Pittenweem $ t| Air, Irwin, Rothfay, Campbel- 
Dyfert, Kirkaldy, Kinghorne, = i town, and Inverary "ins t i 
Burnt Ifland — iie 


CLIMATE, SOIL, AIR, and waATER.] In the northern parts, day-light, at Mid- 
fummer, lafts 18 hours and 5 minutes; and the day and night in winter are in the 
fame proportion. The air of Scotland is more temperate than could be expected 
in fo northerly a climate. This arifes partly from the variety of its hills, valles, 
rivers, and lakes; but ftill more, as in England, from the vicinity of the fea, 
which affords thofe warm breezes, that not only foften the natural keennefs of the 
air, but, by keeping it in perpetual agitation, render ix g ure and healthful, and 
prevent thofe epidemic diftempers that prevail in many other countries. In the 
neighbourhood of fome high mountains, however, which are generally covered 
with fnow, the air is keen and piercing for about nine months in the year. The 
foil in general is not fo fertile as that of England; and in many places lefs fitted 
for agriculture than for pafture. At the fame time, there are particular plains 
and vallies of the moft luxuriant fertility. The finer particles of earth, inceffantly 
wafhed down from the mountains, and repofited in thefe vallies, afford them a ve- 
getative nourifhment, which is capable of carrying the ftrongeft plants to perfec- 
tion : though experience has proved, that many vegetables and hortulane produc- 
tions do not come fo foon to maturity in this country as in England. ‘There is, 
indeed, a great variety of foils in Scotland, the face of which is agreeably diverfi- 
fied by a charming intermixture of natural objects. The vaft inequalities of the 
ground, if unfavourable to the labours of the hufbandman, are particularly pleafing 
to a traveller, and afford thofe delightful fituations for country-houfes, of which 
many of the Scottifh nobility and gentry have fo judicioufly availed themfelves.. It 
is their fituation, more than any expenfive magnificence, that occafions the feats of 
the dukes of Argyle and Athol, of lord Hopton, and many others, to fix the atten- 
tion of every traveller. The water in Scotland, as every where elfe, depends on 
the qualities. of the foil through which it paffes. Water paffing through a heavy 
foil is turbid and noxious, but filtrating through fand or gravel, it is clear, light, 
and falutary to the ftomach. This laft is in general the cafe in Scotland, where 
the water is better than that of more fouthern climates, in proportion as the land is 
woríe. 

MouNTaAINs.] The principal mountains in Scotland are the Grampian hills, | 
which run from eaft to weft, from near Aberdeen to Cowal in Argylefhire, almoit 
the whole breadth of the kingdom. Another chain of mountains, called the Pent- 


Jand-hills, runs through Lothian and join thofe of Tweedale. A third, called 
Lammer- 
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Lammer-Mouir, rifes near the eaftern coaft, and runs weftward through the Merfe. 
Befides thofe continued chains, among which we may reckon the Cheviot or Ti- 
viot-Hills, on the borders of England, Scotland contains many detached moun- 
tains, which, from their conical figure, fometimes go by the Celtic word Laws. 
Many of them are ftupendoufly high, and of beautiful forms ¿ but too numerous 
to be particularized here. 

RIVERS, LAKES, AND FORESTS.] The largeft river in Scotland is the Forth, 
which rifes in Monteith near Callendar, and paffing by Stirling, after a number of 
beautiful meanders, difcharges itfelf near Edinburgh into that arm of the German 
fea to which it gives the name of Frith of Forth. Second to the Forth is the Tay, 
which iffues out of Loch Tay, in Broadalbin, and, running fouth-eaft, paffes tne 
town of Perth, and falls into the fea at Dundee. The Spey, which is called the 
moft rapid river in Scotland, iffues from a lake of the fame name in Badenoch, and, 
running from fouth-weft to north-eaft, falls into the fea near Elgin; as do the rivers 
Dee and Don, which run from weft to eaft, and difembogue themfelves at Aberdeen. 
The Tweed rifes on the borders of Lanerkfhire, and, after many beautiful ferpen- 
tine turnings, difcharges itfelf into the fea at Berwick, where it ferves as a boundary 
between Scotland and England, on the eaftern fide. The Clyde is a large river on 
the weft of Scotland, has its rife in Annandale, runs north-weft through the valley 
of that name, and, after paffing by Lanerk, Hamilton, the city of Glalgow, Renfrew, 
Dumbarton, and Greenock, falls into the Frith of Clyde, oppofite to the ifle ot 
Bute.  Befides thofe capital rivers, Scotland contains many of an inferior iort, well 
provided with falmon, trout, and other fifhes, which equally enrich and beautify the 
pos i Several of tmmfe rivers go by the name of E, which is the old Celtic 
name for water. The greateft improvement for inland navigation that has been at- 
tempted in Great Britain, was undertaken at a very confiderable expence, by a io- 
ciety of public-fpirited gentlemen, for joining the“rrivers Forth and Clyde together ; 
by which a communication has been opened between the eaft and weft leas, to the 
advantage of the whole kingdom. 

The lakes of Scotland (there called Lochs) are too many to be particularly de- 
fcribed. Thofe called Loch Tay, Loch Lomond, Loch-neís, Loch Au, and one or 
two more, prefent us with fuch picturefque fcenes as are fcarcely equalled in Europe, 
if we except Ireland. Several of thefe lakes are beautifully fringed with woods, 
and contain plenty of frefh-water fifh. The Scots fometimes give the name of a 
loch to an arm of the fea; for example, Loch Fyn, which is 60 miles long and four 
broad, and is famous for its excellent herrings. The Loch of Spinie, near Elgin, is 
remarkable for its number of fwans and cygnets, which often darken the air with 
their flights; owing, as fome think, to the plant olorina, which grows in its waters, 
with a ftraight ftalk and a clufter of feeds at the top. Near Lochne(fs is a hill almoft 
two miles perpendicular, on the top of which is a lake of cold frefh water, about 30 
fathoms in length, too deep ever yet to be fathomed, and which never freezes ; 
whereas, but 17 miles from thence, the lake Lochanwyn, or Green Lake, is covered 
with ice all the year round. ‘The antient province of Lochaber, receives that name 
from being the mouth of the lochs, by means of which the antient Caledonians, the 
genuine defcendants of the Celts, were probably enabled to prelerve themíeives in- 
dependent on, and unmixed with, the Lowlanders. Befides thefe rivers and lochs, 
and others too numerous to mention, the coafts of Scotland are in many parts in- 
dented with large, bold, and navigable bays or arms of the fea; as the bay of Glen- 
luce and Wigtoun bay; fometimes they are called Friths, as the Solway Frith, which 
feparates Scotland from England on the weft; the Frith of Forth, Murray Frith, 
and thofe of Cromarty and Dornoch. 4 


The 
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The face of Scotland, even where it is moft uninviting, prefents us with the 
molt incontrovertible evidences of its having been formerly over-run with timber. 
The deepeft moffes, or moralles, contain large logs of wood; and their waters 
being impregnated with turpentine have a preferving quality, as appears by the hu- 
man bodies which have been difcovered in thofe moffes. The Sylva Caledonia, or 
Caledonian Foreft, the remains of which are now thought to be Etrick wood, in 
the fouth of Scotland, is famous in antiquity for being the retreat of the Caledo- 
nian wild boars; but fuch an animal is not now to be feen in Scotland. Several 
woods, however, ftill remain in that country; and many attempts have been made 
for reducing them into charcoal, for the ufe of furnaces and founderies ; but lying 
at a great diftance from water-carriage, though the work fucceeded perfeétly in the 
execution, they were found impracticable to be continued. Fir trees grow in great 
perfection almoft all over Scotland, and form beautiful plantations. The Scotch 
oak is excellent in the Highlands, where fome woods reach 20 or 30 miles in length, 
and four or five in breadth; but, through the inconveniency already mentioned, 
without being of much emolument to the proprietors. 

METALS AND MINERALS.] Though Scotland does not at prefent boaft of its gold 
mines, yet, it Js certain, that it contains fuch, or at leaft that Scotland formerly 
afforded a confiderable quantity of that metal for its coinage. James V. and his 
father contracted with certain Germans for working the mines of Crawford-Moor ; 
and it is an undoubted fact, that when James V. married the French king’s daugh- 
ter, a number of covered difhes, filled with coins of Scotch gold, were prefented 
to the guefts by way of deffert. The civil wars and troubles which followed, under 
his daughter, and in the minority of his grandfon, drove thofe foreigners, the chief 
of whom was called Cornelius, from their works, which fince that time have never 
been recovered. Some {mall pieces of gold have been found in thofe parts wafhed 
down bythe floods. It likewife appears by the public records, that thofe beautiful 
coins ftruck by James V. called bonnet-pieces, were fabricated of gold found in 
Scotland, as were other medals of the fame metal. 

Several landholders in Scotland derive a large profit from their lead mines, which 
are {aid to be very rich, and to produce large quantities of filver; but we know of 
no filver mines that are worked at prefent. Some copper mines have been found 
near Edinburgh; and many parts of Scotland, in the eaft, weft, and northern coun- 
ties, produce excellent coal of various kinds, large quantities of which are ex- 
ported, to the vaft emolument of the public. Lime-ftone is here in great plenty, 
as is free-ftone ; fo that the houfes of the better fort are conftruéted of the moft 
beautiful materials. The indolence of the inhabitants of many places in Scot- 
land, where no coal is found, prevented them from fupplying that defect by plant- 
ations of wood ; and the peat-mofles being in many parts, of the north efpecially, 
almoft exhaufted, the inhabitants are put to great difficulties for fuel; however the 
tafte for plantations, of all kinds, that now prevails, will foon remedy that incon- 
veniency. - 

Lapis lazuli is faid to be dug up in Lanerkíhire; alum mines have been found 
in Bamffíhire; cryftal, variegated pebbles, and other tranfparent ftones, which ad- 
mit of the fineft polifh for feals, are found in various parts; as are talc, flint, fea- 
fhells, potters clay, and fullers earth. The ftones which the country people call 
elf-arrow-heads, and to which they affign a fupernatural origin and ufe, were pro- 
bably the flint-heads of arrows made ufe of by the Caledonians and ancient Scots. 
No country produces greater plenty of iron-ore, both in mines and ftones, than 


Scotland; of which the,proprietors now begin to tafte the {weets, in their founde- 
ries, as at Carron, and other metalline manufactures, 
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VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- It is certain, that the foil of Scotland may 

DUCTIONS, BY SEA AND LAND. be rendered, in many parts, nearly as fruitful as 
that of England. It is even faid, that fome traéts of the low countries at prefent 
exceed in value Englifh eftates of the fame extent, becaufe they are far lefs ex- 
haufted and worn out than thofe of the fouthern parts of the ifland; and agricul- 
ture is now perhaps as well underftood, both in theory and practice, among many 
of the Scotch landlords and farmers, as it is in any part of Europe. 

Such is the mutability of things, and the influence of commerce, that a very 
confiderable part of the landed property has lately (perhaps happily for the public) 
fallen into new hands. The merchants of Glafgow, who are the life and foul of 
that part of the kingdom, while they are daily introducing new branches of com- 
merce, are no lefs attentive to the progrefs of agriculture, by which they do their 
country in particular, and the whole ifland in general, the moft effential fervice. 
The aétive genius of thefe people extends even to moors, rocks, and marfhes, 
which being hitherto reckoned ufelefs, were confequently neglected, but are now 
ap a to produce certain fpecies of grain or timber, for which the foil is beít 
adapted. 

But the fruits of fkill and induftry are chiefly perceivable in the counties lying 
upon the river Forth, called the Lothians, where agriculture is thoroughly under- 
ftood, and the farmers, who generally rent from 3 to 5001. per ann. are well fed 
well clothed, and comfortably lodged. The reveríe, however, may be obferved 
of a very confiderable part of Scotland, which ftill remains in a ítate of nature, and 
where the landlords, ignorant of their real intereft, refufe to grant fuch leales as 
would encourage the tenant to improve his own farm. In fuch places, the hui- 
bandmen barely exift upon the gleanings of a fcanty farm, feldom exceeding 20 or 
301. per ann. the cattle are lean and ímall, the houfes mean beyond expreffion, and 
the face of the country exhibits the moft deplorable marks of poverty and o pref. 
fion. Indeed, from a miftaken notion of the landed people in general, the areh 
part of the kingdom lies naked and expofed, for want of {fuch poe cage and 
planting as adorn the country of England. “They confider hedges as ufelefs and 
cumberíome, as occupying more room than what they call ftone inclofures, which 
except in the Lothians already mentioned, are generally no other than low paltry 
walls, huddled up of loofe ftones, without lime or mortar, which yield a bl 4 
and mean appearance. 7 s 

The foil in general produces wheat, rye, barley, oats 
pafture. In the fouthern counties the ineft nds fruits pec dari paco Parry 
nectarines, and peach al ittle, if T mu te we sce 

E P es, are {aid to fall little, if at all, fhort of thofe in England 

and the fame may be faid of the common fruits. The uncultivated part E ü s 
Highlands abound in various kinds of falubrious and pleafant-tafted eel h i 
it muft be owned, that many extenfive tracts are covered with a {trong ] ii h «os 
fea-coaft produces the alga-marina, dulfe or dulifh a moft wholfà ee ten 
— e RN eredi “eg other marine plants. ey Eanes 

e es on the coait of Sc : " 
and countries already defcribed a rear en «sini RÀ thofe of the lands 
much as they have in their manufactures and a dus 8 cion an q 
formed, which have carried that branch of national wealth t aee Fa lagi 
never was before known in that country; and bids fair to des de D pci ups s 
felves in curing, as well as catching, their fifh. In fi jede "e io 
dom ventured to fifh above a league’s diftance fr "hei o times, the Scots fel- 
the deep waters as boldly and e rom the land ; but they now ply in 
a r iios oe rh p fuccefsfully as any of their neighbours. Their fal- 

? y can tend more early, when prepared, to the Levant and fouth- 
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ern markets, than the Englifh or Irifh can, are of great fervice to the nation, as 
the returns are generally made in fpecie, or beneficial commodities. | 

This country contains few or no kinds, either of wild or domeftic animals, that are 
not common with their neighbours. The red-deer and the roe-buck are found in 
the Highlands, but their Befh is not comparable to Englifh venifon. Hares, and 
all other animals for game, are here plentiful; as are the eroufe and heath-cock, 
which is a moft delicious bird, as likewife are the capperkaily, and the tarmacan, 
which is of the pheafant kind: but thefe birds are fcarce even in the Highlands, 
and when difcovered are very fhy. The numbers of black cattle that cover the 
hills of Scotland towards the Highlands, and fheep that are fed upon the beautiful 
mountains of Tweedale, and other parts of the fouth, are almoft incredible, and 
formerly brought large fums into the country; the black cattle efpecially, which, 
when fattened on the fouthern paftures, have been reckoned fuperior to Englifh 
beef. It is to be hoped, however, that this trade is now on its decline, by the 
vaít increaíe of manufacturers, whofe demand for butchers meat muftleffen the 
exportation of cattle into England. Some are of opinion, that a fufficient {tock, 
by proper methods, may be raifed to fupply both markets, to the great emolument 
of the nation. 

Formerly the kings of Scotland were at infinite pains to mend the breed of the 
Scotch horfes, by importing a larger and more generous kind from the continent: 
but the truth is, notwithftanding all the care that was taken, it was found that the 
climate and foil of Scotland were unfavourable to that noble animal, for they di- 
minifhed both in fize and fpirit; fo that about the time of the union, few horfes, 
natives of Scotland, were of much value. Great efforts have been made of late to 
introduce the Englifh and foreign breeds, and much pains have been taken for pro- 
viding them with proper food and management, but with what fuccefs time alone 
can difcover. 

PoPuLATION, INHABITANTS, The population of Scotland is generally fixed 

MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS. Par about a million and a half of fouls. This cal- 
culation refts merely upon vague conjecture, as I know of no attempt that has been 
made to fupport even its probability. If we form an eftimate upon any known 
principle, the inhabitants of Scotland are far more numerous. It is to be regretted 
that fome public encouragement has not been given to bring this matter nearer to 
a certainty, which might be done by the returns of the clergy from their feveral 
parifhes. The only records at prefent that can be appealed to, are thofe of the 
army; and, by the beft information, they make the number of íoldiers furnifhed 
by Scotland in the war which began in 1755, to amount to 80,000 men. We 
are, however, to obferve, that above 60,000 of thefe were raifed in the iflands 
and Highlands, which form by far the leaft populous part of Scotland. It be- 
longs, therefore, to political calculation to compute whether the population of 
Scotland does not exceed two millions, as no country in the world, exclufive of 
the army, fends abroad more of its inhabitants. If we confult the moft ancient 
and creditable hiftories, the population of Scotland in the thirteenth century, 
muft have been exceflive, as it afforded fo many thoufands to fall by the fwords 
of the Englifh, without any fenfible decreafe (fo far as I can find) of the in- 
habitants. 

The people of Scotland are generally raw-boned ; and a kind of a charaétcriftical 
feature, that of high cheek bones, reigns in their faces; they are lean, but clean 
limbed, and can endure incredible fatigues. Their adventuring fpirit was chiefly 
owing to their laws of fucceflion, which invefted the elder brother, as head of the 
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family, with the inheritance, and left but a very fcanty portion for the other fons. 
This obliged the latter to feek their fortunes abroad, though no people have more 
affection for their native foil than the Scots have in general. It is true, this ditpa- 
rity of fortune among the fons of one family prevails in England likewife; but the 
refources which younger brothers have in England are numerous, compared to thofe 
of a country fo narrow, and fo little improved, either by commerce or agriculture, 
as Scotland was formerly. 

An intelligent reader may eafily perceive, that the ridiculous family pride which 
is perhaps not yet entirely extinguifhed in Scotland, was owing to the feudal iníti- 
tutions which prevailed there in all their horrors of blood and barbarity. Their 
family differences, efpecially the Highlanders, familiarized them to blood and 
flaughter; and the death of an enemy, however effected, was always a matter of 
triumph. Thefe paffions did not live in the breafts of the common people only, 
for they were authorized and cherifhed by their chieftains, many of whom were men 
who had feen the world, were converfant in the courts of Europe, mafters of polite 
literature, and amiable in all the duties of civil and focial life. Their kings, ex- 
cepting fome of them who were endued with extraordinary virtues, were confidered 
in little other light than commanders of their army in time of war: for in time of 
peace their civil authority was fo little felt, that every clan, or family, even in the 
moft civilized parts of Scotland, looked upon its own chieftain as the fovereign. 
Thefe ideas were confirmed even by the laws, which gave thofe petty tyrants a 
power of life and death upon their own eftates; and they generally executed in four 
and twenty hours after the party was apprehended. The pride which thofe chief- 
tains had of outvying each other in the numbers of their followers, created perpe- 
tual animofities, which feldom or never ended without bloodfhed; fo that the 
common people, whofe beft qualification was a blind devotion to the will of their 
matter, and the aggrandizement of his name, lived in a ftate of continual hoftility. 

The late Archibald, duke of Argyle, was the firft chieftain we have heard of, 
who had the patriotifm to attempt to reform his dependents, and to banifh from 
them thofe barbarous ideas. His example has been followed by others; and there 
can fcarcely be a doubt, but that a very few years will reconcile the Highlanders 
to all the milder habits of fociety. | 

Some Scotch gentlemen, who at this day pique themfelves upon their family, or 
the antiquity of their defcent, are the moft dangerous as well as difagreeable ani- 
mals upon earth ; becaufe forgetting all the virtues of their anceftors, they imitate 
them only in their capricious vanity and revenge. Thofe who go abroad, and en- 
deavour by induftry to raife the lownefs of their circumftances, excel in the civil, 
commercial, and military duties. There is a kind of fimilarity in their perfonal 
characters, and by feeing one Scotchman who acquires a fortune abroad, you fee 
the whole. They are in general hofpitable, open, communicative, and charitable. 
They affimilate to the manners of the people with whom they live, with more eafe 
and freedom than the natives of moft other countries ; and they have a furprifing 
facility in acquiring languages, particularly the French. 

It remains perhaps a queftion, whether that lettered education, for which the 
Scots were noted by the neighbouring nations, was not of prejudice to their coun- 
try, while it was of the utmoft fervice to many of its natives. Their literature, 
however flight, rendered them acceptable and agreeable among foreigners; but at 
the fame time it drained the nation of that order of men, who are the beft fitted 
for forming and executing the great plans of commerce and agriculture for the pub- 
lic emolument. 

With 
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With regard to gentlemen who live at home, upon eftates ot 3001. a year and 
upwards, they differ little or nothing in their manners, and ftile of living, from 
their Englifh neighbours of the like fortunes. o 

' From what has been faid, it appears that the ancient modes of living among the 
Scotch nobility and gentry are as far from being applicable to the prefent time, as 
the forms of a Roman fenate are to that of a popith conclave; and no nation, per- 
haps, ever underwent fo quick and fo fudden a tranfition of manners. 

The peafantry have their peculiarities; their ideas are confined ; but no people 
can conform their tempers better than they do to their ftations. “They are taught 
from their infancy to bridle their paffions, to behave fubiniffively to their fuperiors, 
and live within the bounds of the moft rigid ceconomy. Hence they fave their 
money and their conftitutions, and few inítances of murder, perjury, robbery, and 
other atrocious vices, occur at prefent in Scotland. ‘They feldom enter fingiy upon 
any daring enterprize; but when they act in concert, the fecrecy, fagacity, and 
refolution, with which they carry on any defperate undertaking, is not to be pa- 
ralleled ; and their fidelity to one another, under the ítrongeít temptations arifing 
from their poverty, is ftill more extraordinary. Their mobs are managed with all 


the caution of confpiracies ; witneís that which put Porteus to death in 1736, 1a 
open defiance of law and government, and in the midít of 20,000 people; and, 
though the agents were well known, and fome of rhein tried, with a reward of 
sool. annexed to their conviction, yet no evidence could be found fufficient to 
bring them to punifhinent. The fidelity of the Highlanders of both fexes, under a 
{till greater temptation, to the young Pretender after his defeat at Culloden, could 
{carcely be believed were it not well attefted. 

They affeét a fondnefs for the memory and language of their forefathers beyond, 
perhaps, any people ir the world; but this attachment is feldom or never carried 
into any thing that is indecent or difguftful, though they retain it abroad as well as 
at home. They are fond of the ancient Scotch difhes, fuch as the haggefs, the 
fheep’s-head finged, the fifh in fauce, the chicken broth, and minced collops. 
Thefe difhes, in their original drefling, were favoury and nutritive for keen appe- 
tites; but the modern improvements that have been made in the Scotch cookery 
have rendered them agreeable to the moft delicate palates. 

The inhabitants of thofe parts of Scotland, who live chiefly by pafture, have a 
natural vein for poetry; and the beautiful fimplicity of the Scotch tunes is relifhed 
by all true judges of nature. Love is generally the fubjeét, and many of the airs 
have been brought upon the Englifh ftage with variations, under new names, but 
with this difadvantage, that, though rendered more conformable to the rules of 
mufic, they are moftly altered for the worfe, being ftripped of that original fimpli- 
city, which, however irregular, is their moft effential charaéteriftic, which is fo 
agreeable to the ear, and has fuch powers over the human breaft. Thofe of a more 
lively and merry ftrain have had better fortune, being introduced into the army in 
their native drefs, by the fifes, an inftrument for which they are remarkably well 
fuited. It has been ridiculoufly fuppofed that Rizzio, the unhappy Italian fecretary 
of Mary queen of Scots, reformed the Scotch mufic. This is a falfehood invented 
by his countrymen, in envy to the Scots. Their fineft tunes exifted in their church 
mufic, long before Rizzio’s arrival; nor does it appear that Rizzio who was chiefly 
employed by his miftrefs in foreign difpatches, ever compofed an air during the 
fhort time he lived in Scotland; but, were there no other evidences to confute this 
report, the original character of the mufic itfelf is fufficient. 

‘The lower people in Scotland are not fo much accuftomed as the Englifh are to 
clubs, dinners, and other convivial entertainments; but when they partake of 
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them, for that very reafon they feem to enjoy them more completely. One infti- 
tution there is, at once focial and charitable, and that is, the contributions raifed 
for celebrating the weddings of people of an inferior rank. ‘Thofe feftivities par- 
take of the ancient Saturnalia; but though the company confifts promifcuoufly of 
the high and the low, the entertainment is as decent as it is jovial. Each gueft 
pays according to his inclination or ability, but feldom under a fhilling a head, for 
which they have a wedding dinner and dancing. When the parties happen to be 
fervants in refpectable families, the contributions are fo liberal that they often eíta- 
blifh the young couple in the world. 

The common people of Scotland retain the folemn decent manner of their ancef- 
tors at burials. When a relation dies in a town, the parifh beadle is fent round’ 
with a paffing bell; but he ftops at certain places, and with a flow melancholy tone 
announces the name of the party deceafed, and the time of his interment, to which 
he invites all his fellow-countrymen. At the hour appointed, if the deceafed was 
beloved in the place, vaft numbers attend. The proceffion is fometimes preceded 
by the magiftrates and their officers, and the deceafed is carried in his coffin, co- 
vered by a velvet pall, with chair poles, to the grave, where it 1s interred, without 
any oration or addrefs to the people, or prayers, or farther ceremony than the near- 
eft relation thanking the company for their attendance. ‘The funerals of the nobility 
and gentry are performed in much the fame manner as 1n England, but without any 
burial fervice. The Highland funerals were generally preceded by bagpipes, 
which played certain dirges, called coronachs, and were accompanied by the voices 
of the attendants of both fexes. 

Dancing is a favourite amufement in this country, but little regard is paid to art 
or gracefulnefs : the whole confifts in agility, and in keeping time to their own 
tunes, which they do with great exaétnefs. One of the peculiar diverfions prac- 
tifed by the gentlemen, is the Goff, which requires an equal degree of art and 
ftrength : it is played by a bat and a ball; the latter is fmaller and harder than a 
cricket ball; the bat is of a taper conftruétion, till it terminates in the part that 
{trikes the ball, which is loaded with lead, and faced with horn. The diverfion 
itfelf refembles that of the Mall, which was common in England in the middle of 
the laft century. An expert player will fend the ball an amazing diftance at one 
ftroke ; each party follows his bail upon an open heath, and he who ftrikes it 
in feweft ftrokes into a hole, winsthe game. ‘The diverfion of Curling is likewife, 
I believe, peculiar to the Scots. It is performed upon ice, with large flat ftones, 
often from twenty to two hundred pounds weight each, which they hurl from a 
common ftand to a mark at a certain diftance; and whoever is neareft the mark is 
the victor. Thefe two may be called the ftanding fummer and winter diverfions of 
Scotland. The natives are expert at all the other diverfions common in England, 
cricket excepted, of which they have no notion; the gentlemen confidering it 
as too athletic and mechanical. 

LANGUAGE AND DRESS.] I place thefe two articles under the fame head, be- 
caufe they had formerly an intimate relation to each other, both of them being evi- 
dently Celtic. “The Highland plaid is compofed of a woollen ftuff, fometimes 
very fine, called tartan. ‘This ftuff confifts of various colours, forming ftripes 
which crofs each other at right angles; and the natives value themfelves upon the 
judicious arrangement, or what they call fets, of thofe ftripes and colours, which, 
where fkilfully managed, produce a pleafing effeét to the eye. Above the fhirt, the 
Highlander wears a waiftcoat of the fame compofition with the plaid, which com- 
monly confifts of twelve yards in width, and which they throw over the fhoulder 
into very near the farm of a Roman toga, as reprefented in ancient ftatues : fome- 
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. times it is faftened round the middle with a leathern belt, fo that part of the plaid 
hangs down before and behind like a petticoat, and fupplies the want of breeches. 
This they call being drelled in a phelig, but which the Lowlanders call a £z/z and 
I make no doubt is the fame word with Celt. Sometimes they wear a kind of pet- 
ticoat of the fame variegated ftuff, buckled.round the waift, and this they term 
the philibeg, which feems to be of Milefian extraction. Their ftockings are like- 
wife of tartan, tied below the knee with tartan garters formed into taffels. The 
poorer people wear upon their feet brogues made of untanned or undreffed lea- 
ther; for their heads a blue flat cap is ufed, called a bonnet, of a particular wool- 
len manufacture. From the belt of the philibeg hung generally their knives, and 
a dagger, which they called a dirk, and an iron piftol, fometimes of fine work- 
manfhip, and curioufly inlaid with filver. The introduétion of the broad fword 
of Andrea Ferrara, a Spaniard (which was always part of the Highland drefs), 
feems to be no earlier than the reign of James III. who invited that excellent 
workman to Scotland. A large leathern purfe, richly adorned with filver, hang- 
ing before them, was always part of a Highland chieftain’s drefs. 

The drefs of the Highland women confifted of a petticoat and jerkin, with ftrait 
fleeves, trimmed or not trimmed, according to the quality of the wearer ; over this 
they wore a plaid, which they either held clofe under their chins with the hand, or- 
faftened with a buckle of a particular fafhion. On the head they wore a kerchief. 
of fine linen of different forms. “The women's plaid has been but lately difufed in 
Scotland by the ladies, who wore it in a graceful manner, the drapery falling to- 
wards the feet in large folds. A curious virtuofo may find a ftrong refemblance 
between the variegated and fimbriated draperies of the ancients, and thofe of the 
Tufcans (who were unqueftionably of Celtic original), as they are to be feen in: 
the monuments of antiquity. 

The attachment of the Highlanders to this drefs, rendered it a bond of union, 
which often proved dangerous to the government. Many efforts had been made 
by the legiflature, after the rebellion in 1715, to difarm them, and oblige them to 
conform to the Low-country dreffes. The difarming fcheme was the moft fuc- 
cefsful, for when the rebellion in 1745 broke out, the common people had. 
Ícarcely any other arms than thofe which they took from the king’s troops. 
lheir overthrow at Culloden, rendered it no difficult matter for the legiflature 
to force them into a total change of their drefs. Its conveniency, however, 
for the purpofes of the field, is fo great, that fome of the Highland regiments 
{till retain it. Even the common people have of late refumed the ufe of it; and 
for its lightnefs and freedom of the body, many of the Highland gentlemen wear 
it in the fummer time. 

The drefs of the higher and middling ranks in the Low-Country, differ little or 
nothing from the Englifh ; but many of the peafantry ftill retain the bonnet, for 
the cheapneís and lightnefs of the wear. The drefs of the women of all ranks 
is much the fame in both kingdoms, but not fo as to their neatneís, and the 
cleanlineís of the female fervants. 

I have already mentioned the language of the Highlanders, efpecially towards 
Lochaber and Badenoch, to be radically Celtic. The Englifh fpoken by the 
Scots, notwithítanding its provincial articulations, which are as frequent there as 
in the more fouthern counties, is written in the fame manner in both kingdoms. 
At prefent, the pronunciation of a Scotchman is greatly improving, and with 
fome does not differ from the pronunciation of a-Londoner, more than that of 
a Londoner does from an inhabitant of Somerfetíhire, and fome parts of Wor- 
cefterfhire. | | k 
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PuNisHMENTS.] ‘Thefe are pretty much the fame in Scotland as in England, 
only that of beheading is performed by an inftrument called the Maiden: the 
model of which, it is sal known, was brought from Halifax in England to 
Scotland, by the regent earl of Morton, and it was firft ufed for the execution 
of himíelf. | 

ReLicioN.] Ancient Scottifh hiftorians, with Bede, and other writers, generally 
agree that Chriftianity was firft taught in Scotland by fome of the difciples of St. 
John the apoftle, who fled to this northern corner to avoid the perfecution of Do- 
mitian, the Roman emperor; though it was not publicly profeffed till the begin- 
ning of the third century, when a prince, whom Scotch hiftorians call Donald the 
Firft, his queen, and feveral of his nobles, were folemnly baptized. It was farther 
confirmed by emigration from South Britain, during the perfecutions of Aurelius 
and Dioclefian, when it became the eftablifhed religion of Scotland, under the 
management of certain learned and pious men, named Culdees, who feem to have 
been the firft regular clergy in Scotland, and were governed by overfeers or bi- 
fhops chofen by themfelves, from among their own body, and who had no pre- 
eminence or rank over the reft of their brethren. 

Thus, independent of the church of Rome, Chriftianity feems to have been 
taught, planted, and finally confirmed in Scotland as a national church, where it 
flourifhed in its native fimplicity, till the arrival of Palladius, a prieft fent by the 
bifhop of Rome in the fifth century, who found means to introduce the modes and 
ceremonies of the Romifh church, which at laft prevailed, and Scotland became 
involved in that darknefs which for many ages overfpread Europe ; though their 
dependance upon the pope was very flender, when compared to the blind fubjection 
of many other nations. 

The Culdees however, long retained their original manners, and remained a 
diftinét order, notwithftanding the oppreffion of the Romifh clergy, fo late as the 
age of Robert Bruce, in the 14th century, when they difappeared. But it 1s wor- 
thy of obfervation, that the oppofition to popery in this ifland, though it ceafed in 
Scotland upon the extinction of the Culdees, was in the fame age revived in Eng. 
land by John Wickliffe, a man of parts and learning, who was the forerunner in 
the work of reformation, to John Huís, and Jerome of Prague, as the latter were 
to Martin Luther, and John Calvin. But though the doctrines of Wickliffe were 
nearly the fame with thoíe propagated by the Reformers in the 16th century, and 
the age feemed ftrongly difpofed to receive them, affairs were not yet fully ripe for 
this great revolution ; and the finifhing blow to popery in England was referved to 
the age of Henry VIII. | 

Soon after that important event took place in England, when learning, arts and 
fciences began to revive in Europe, the abfurdities of the church of Rome, as well 
as the profligate lives of her clergy, did not efcape the notice of a free and inquir- 
ing people, but gave rife to the Reformation in Scotland. It began in the 
reign of James V. made great progreís under that of his daughter Mary, and was 
at length completed through the preaching of John Knox, who had adopted the 
doctrines of Calvin, and in a degree was the apoftle of Scotland. It was natural for 
his brethren to imagine, that upon the abolition of the Roman Catholic religion, 
they were to fucceed to the revenues of that clergy. The great nobility who had 
parcelled out thefe poffeffions for themfelves, did not at firít setti iig this notion ; 
but no fooner had Knox fucceeded in his defigns, which, through the fury of the 
mob, deftroyed fome of the fineft ecclefiaftical buildings in the world, than the 
parliament, or rather the nobility, monopolized all the church livings, - i 
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{candaloufly left the reformed clergy to live almoft in a ftate of beggary; nor couid 
all their efforts produce any great rae or alteration in their favour. 

'The nobility and great landholders left the doctrine and difcipline of the church 
to be modelled by the preachers, and they were confirmed by parliament. Suc- 
ceeding times rendered the prefbyterian clergy of vaft importance to the {tate ; and 
their revenues have been fo much mended, that though no ftipend there exceeds 
1sol. a year, few fall fhort of 6ol. and none of sol. If the prefent expenfive mode 
of living continues in Scotland, the eftablifhed clergy will have many unaniwerable 
reafons to urge for the increafe of their revenues. 

The bounds of this work do not admit of entering at large upon the doctrinal 
and ceconomical part of the church of Scotland. It is fufficient to fay, that its 
firft principle is a parity of ecclefiaftical authority among all its prefbyters; that it 
agrees in its cenfures with the reformed churches abroad in the chief heads of oppo- 
fition to popery; but that it is modelled principally after the Calviniftical plan 
eftablifhed at Geneva. This eftablifhment, at various periods, proved fo tyranni- 
cal over the laity, by having the power of the greater and leffer excommunication, 
which were attended by a Torfeicure of cítate, and fometimcs of life, that the kirk. 
feffions, and other bodies, have been abridged of all their dangerous powers over 
the laity, who are extremely jealous of their being revived. It is faid, that even 
that relic of popery, the obliging fornicators of both fexes to fit upon what they 
call a repenting- ftool, in the church, and in full view of the congregation, begins 
to wear out; it having been found, that the Scotch women, on account of thar 
penance, were the greateft infanticides in the world. In fhort, the power of the 
Scotch clergy is at prefent very moderate, or at leaft very moderately exercifed ; 
nor are they accountable for the extravagancies of their predeceffors. They have 
been, ever fince the Revolution, firm adherents to civil liberty, and the houfe of 
Hanover; and acted with remarkable intrepidity during the rebellion in 1745. 
They drefs without clerical robes; but fome of them appear in the pulpit in gowns, 
after the Geneva form, and bands. They make no ufe of fet forms in worfhip, 
but are not prohibited that of the I_ord’s Prayer. The rents of the bifhops, fince 
the abolition of epifcopacy, are paid to the king, who commonly appropriates them 
to pious purpofes. A thoufand pounds a year is always fent by his majefty for the 
ufe of the proteftant fchools erected by act of parliament in North-Britain, and the 
Weitern Ifles; and the Scotch clergy, of late, have planned out funds for the fup- 
p of their widows and orphans. “The number of parifhes in Scotland are eight 

undred and ninety, whereof thirty-one are coHegiate churches, that is, where the 
cure is ferved by more than one minifter. 

The higheft ecclefiaftical authority in Scotland is the general affembly, which we 
may call the ecclefiaftical parliament of Scotland. It confifts of commiiffioners, 
fome of which are laymen, under the title of ruling elders, from prefbyteries, 
royal burghs, and univerfities. A prefbytery, confifting of under twelve minifters, 
fends two minifters and one ruling elder: if it contains between twelve and eighteen 
minifters, it fends three, and one ruling elder: if it contains between eighteen and 
twenty-four minifters, it fends four minifters and two ruling elders: Dor if the 

refbytery has twenty-four minifters, it fends five minifters and two ruling elders. 
very royal burgh fends one ruling elder, and Edinburgh two; whofe election muft 
be attefted by the refpective kirk-feffions of their own burghs. Every univerfity 
fends one commiffioner, ufually a minifter of their own body. The commiffioners 
are chofen yearly, fix weeks before the meeting of the affembly. The ruling elders 

are often of the firft quality of the country. 
The 
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The king prefides by his commiffioner (who is always a nobleman) in this affem- 
bly, which meets once a year: but he has no voice in their deliberations. The 
order of their proceedings is regular, though the number of members often creates 
a confufion ; which the moderator, who is chofen by them to be as it were fpeaker 
of the houfe, has not fufficient authority to prevent. Appeals are brought from all 
the other ecclefiaftical courts in Scotland to the general Affembly; and no appeal 
lies from its determinations in religious matters. | 

Provincial fynods are next in authority to the general affembly. They are com- 
pofed of a number of the adjacent prefbyteries, over whom they. have a power; and 
there are fifteen of them in Scotland; but their acts are reverfible by the general 
affembly. | 

Subordinate to the fynods, are prefbyteries, fixty-nine of which are in Scotland, 
each confifting of a number of contiguous parifhes. The minifters of thefe parifhes, 
with one ruling elder, chofen half-yearly out of every kirk-feffion, compofe a pref- 
bytery. Thefe prefbyteries meet in the head town of that divifion; but have no 
jurifdiction beyond their own bounds, though within thefe they have cognifance 
of all ecclefiaftical caufes and matters. ` A chief part of their bufinefs is the ordi- 
nation of candidates for livings, in which they are regular and folemn. “The patron : 
of a living is bound to nominate or prefent in fix months after a vacancy, otherwife 
the prefbytery fills the place jure devoluto; but that privilege does not hold in royal 
burghs. | 

A kirk-feffion is the loweft ecclefiaftical judicatory in Scotland, and its authority 
does not extend beyond its own parifh. ‘The members confift of the minifter, eld- 
ers, and deacons. The deacons are laymen, and act pretty much as churchwardens 
do in England, by having the fuperintendency of the poor, and taking care of other 
parochial affairs. The elder, or, as he is called, the ruling elder, is a place of great 
parochial truít, and he is generally a lay perfon of quality or intereft in the pariíh. 
“They are fuppofed to act in a kind of co-ordinancy with the minifter, and to be af- 
Gifting to him in many of his clerical duties, particularly in catechifing, vifiting the 
fick, and at the communion-table. 

The office of minifters, or preaching prefbyters, includes the offices of deacons 
and ruling-elders; they alone can preach, adminifter the facraments, catechife, 
pronounce church cenfures, ordain deacons and ruling-elders, affift at the impofi- 
tion of hands upon other minifters, and moderate or prefide in all ecclefiaftical ju- 
dicatories. 

It has already been obferved, that the eftablifhed religion in Scotland is prefbyte- 
rian: that it was formerly of a rigid nature, and partook of all the aufterities of Cal- 
vinifm, and of too much of the intolerance of popery, by its perfecuting {pirit ; but 
at prefent it is mild and gentle, and the fermons and other theological writings 
of many of the modern Scotch divines, are equally diftinguifhed by good fenfe and 
moderation. It isto be wifhed, however, that this moderation was not too often 
interrupted by the fanaticifm not only of lay feceders, but of regular minifters. 
Thefe are induftrious to fix upon the abfurdities of former divines and vifionaries, 
and ecclefiaftical ordinances and difcipline, which were fuppofed to be incompatible 
with the nature of government. A vaft number of thefe feceding congregations 
are to be found in the Lowlands. They maintain their own preachers; though 
fcarcely any two congregations agree either in principle or practice with each other. 
We do not, however, find that they fly in the face of the civil power, or at leaft the 
inftances are rare and inconfiderable: and perhaps many of thefe /ecefions are law- 
ful, or to be juftified, on account of the great abufes of patronages, by which many 
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parifhes have unworthy or incapable minifters impofed upon them, as is the cafe in 
many places in England. . 

A different fet of diffenters ia Scotland confifts of the epifcopalians, a few qua- 
kers, many papifts, and other fectaries, who are denominated from their preachers. 
E pifcopacy, from the time of the Reftoration in 1660, to that of the Revolution in 
1688, was the eftablifhed church of Scotland ; and would probably have continued 
fo, had not the bifhops who were in general very weak men, and creatures of the 
duke of York, afterwards James VII. and II. refufed to recognife king William's 
title. The partifans of that unhappy prince retained the epifcopal religion; and 
king William's government was rendered fo unpopular in Scotland, that in queen 
Anne's time, the epifcopalians were more numerous in fome parts than the prefbyte- 
rians; and their meetings which they held under the Act of Toleration, as well at- 
tended. A Scotch epifcopalian thus becoming another name for a Jacobite, they 
received fome checks after the rebellion in 1715; but they recovered themíelves ía 
well, that at the breaking out of the rebellion in 1745, they became again numer- 
ous after which the government found means to invalidate the acts of their cleri- 
cal order. Their meetings however, {till fubfift, but thinly. In the mean while, 
the decline of the nonjurors is far from having fuppreffed epifcopacy in Scotland: 
the Englifh bifhops fupply them with clergy qualified according to law, whofe cha- 

els are chiefly filled by the Englifh, and fuch Scotch hearers of that perfuafion as 
have places under the government. 

The defection of fome great families from the caufe of popery, and the extinction 
of others, have rendered its votaries inconfiderable in Scotland. They are chiefly 
confined to the northern parts, and the iflands: and though a violent oppofition has 
lately been raifed againft them, they appear to be as quiet and inoffenfive as pro- 
teftant fubjects. 

Scotland, during the time of epifcopacy, contained two archbifhopricks, St. An- 
drews and Glafgow ; and twelve bifhoprics, which are Edinburgh, Dunkeld, Aber- 
deen, Murray, Brechin, Dumblain, Rofs, Caithnefs, Orkney, Galloway, Argyle, 
and the Ifles. 

LEARNING, AND LEARNED MEN.] For this article we may refer to the literary 
hiftory of Europe for 1400 years paft. The weftern parts and ifles of Scotland 
produced St. Patrick, the celebrated apoftle of Ireland ; and many others fince, 
whofe bare names would make a long article. The writings of Adamnarus, and 
other authors, who lived before, and at the time of the Norman invafion, which 
are come to our hands, are fpecimens of their learning. Charles the Great, or 
Charlemagne, moft unqueftionably held a correfpondence by letters with the kings. 
of Scotland, with whom he formed a famous league; and employed Scotchmen 
in: planning, fettling, and ruling his favourite univerfities, and other feminaries of 
learning, in France, Italy, and Germany. It is an undoubted truth, though a 
feeming paradoxical fact, that Barbour, a Scotch poet, philofopher, and hiftorian, 
though prior in time to Chaucer, having flourifhed in the year 1368, wrote, ac- 
cording to the modern ideas, as pure Englifh as that bard, and his verfification is 
perhaps more harmonious. The deftruétion of the Scotch monuments of learning - 
and antiquity have rendered their early annals lame, and often fabulous; but the 
Latin ftile of Buchanan’s hiftory is to this day the moft claffical of all modern pro- 
ductions. “The letters of the Scotch kings to the neighbouring princes, are incom- 
parably the fineft compofitions of the times in which they were written, and are free 
from the barbarifms of thofe fent them in anfwer. This has been confidered as a 
proof, that claffical learning was more cultivated at the court of Se otland, than at 
any other in Europe. 
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The difcovery of the logarithms, a difcovery, which in point. of ingenuity and 
utility, may vie with any that has been made inmodern times, is the indifputable 
right of Napier of Merchifton. And fince his time, the mathematical fciences have 
been cultivated in Scotland with great fuccefs. Keil, in his phyfico-mathematical 
works, to the clearneís of his reafoning, has added the colouring of a poet, which 
is the more remarkable, not only as the fubject is little fufceptible of ornament, 
but as he wrote in an ancient language. Of all writers on aftronomy, Gregory is 
allowed to be one of the moft om E and elegant. Maclaurin, the companion 
and the friend of Sir Ifaac Newton, was endowed with all that precifion and force 
of mind, which rendered him peculiarly fitted for bringing down the ideas of that 
great man to the level of ordinary apprehenfions, and for diffufing that light 
through the world, which Newton had confined within the fphere of the learned. 
His Treatife on Fluxions is regarded by the beft judges in Europe, as the cleareft 
account of the moft refined and fubtile fpeculations on which the human mind ever 
exerted itfelf with fucceís. While Maclaurin purfued this new career, a geome- 
trician nolefs famous diftinguifhed himfelf in the fure, but almoft deferted tract of 
antiquity. This was the late Dr. Simfon, fo well known over Europe, for his il- 
luftration of the ancient geometry. His Elements of Euclid, and above all, his 
Conic Sections, are fufficient, of themfelves, to eftablifh the fcientific reputation of 
his native country. 

This, however, does not reft on the character of a few mathematicians and 
aftronomers. The fine arts have been called fifters to denote their affinity. ‘There 
is the fame conneétion between the fciences, particularly thofe which depend on 
obfervation. Mathematics and phyfics, Iter fo called, were in Scotland ac- 
companied by the other branches of ftudy to which they are allied. In medicine 
particularly, the names of Pitcairn, Arbuthnot, Monro, Smellie, and Whytt, 
hold a diftinguifhed place. .— 

Nor have the Scots been unfuccefsful in cultivating the Belles Lettres. Fo- 
reigners who inhabit warmer climates, and conceive the northern nations inca- 

able of tendernefs and feeling, are aftonifhed at the poetic genius and delicate 
fenfibility of 'T'homífon. | | 

But of all literary purfuits, that of rendering mankind more virtuous and happy, 
which is the proper object of what is called morals, ought to be regarded with 
peculiar honour and refpect. The philofophy of Dr. Hutchefon, not to mention 
other works more fubtile and elegant, but lefs convincing and leís inftructive, de- 
ferves to be read by all who ecd know their duty, or who would wifh to practife 
it. Next to Locke's Effay on the Human Underftanding, it is perhaps the beft dif- 
. fection of the human mind, that hath appeared in modern times. ; and it is hkewife 
the moft ufeful fupplement to that effay. 

It would be endlefs to mention all the individuals, who have diftinguifhed them- 
felves in the various branches of literature; particularly as thofe who are alive (fome 
of them in high efteem for hiftorical compofition) difpute the palm of merit with 
the dead, and cover their country with laurels, which neither envy Can blaft, nor 
time can deftroy. | a 

UwrvrensrriEs.] The univerfities of Scotland are four, viz. St. Andrews*, 
founded in 1411. --- Glafgow T; 1454. --- Aberdeen T, 1477. --- And Edinburgh ||, 
1582. 


. CITIES; 
* St. Andrews has a Chancellor, two Principals, and eleven Profeffors in | 
Grcek, Moral Philofophy, Church Hiftory, 
Humanity, Natural Philofophy, Divinity, 
Hebrew, Mathematics, Medicine. 
Layic, Civil Hiftory, 


t Gla'gow 
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CITIES, TOWNS, AND OTHER EDIFICES Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland, 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE, naturally takes the lead in this divifion, 

which the bounds of our work oblige us to contract. This caftle, before the ufe 
of artillery, was deemed to be impregnable by force. It was robably built by 
the Saxon king Edwin, whofe territories reached to the Frith of Forth, and who 
gave his name to Edinburgh, as it certainly did not fall into the hands of the Scots, 
till the reign of Indulphus, who lived in the year 953. The town was built for 
the benefit of protection from the caftle, and a more inconvenient fituation for a 
capital can fcarcely be conceived; the high-ftreet, which is on the ridge of a hill 
lying eaft and weft; and the lanes running down its fides, north and fouth. In 
former times the town was furrounded by water, excepting towards the eaít; fo 
that when the French landed in Scotland, during the regency of Mary of Guife, 
they gave it the name of Liflebourg. This fituation fuggefted the idea of building 
very lofty houfes divided into ftories, each of which contains a fuite of rooms, 
generally large and commodious for the ufe of a family ; fo that the high-ftreet of 
Edinburgh, which is chiefly of hewn ftone, broad, and well paved, makes a moft 
auguft appearance, efpecially as it rifes a full mile in a direét line, and gradual 
afcent from the palace of Holyrood-houfe on the eaft, and is terminated on the 
weft by the rude majefty of its caftle, built upon a lofty rock, inacceflible on all 
fides, except where it joins to the city. The caftle not only overlooks the city, 
its environs, gardens, the new town, and a fine rich neighbouring country, but 
commands a moft extenfive profpect of the river Forth, the fhipping, the oppo- 
fite coaft of Fife, and even fome hills, at the diftance of 40 or 50 miles, which 
border upon the Highlands. This crowded population, however, was fo fhock- 
ingly inconvenient, that the Englifh, who feldom went farther into the country, 
returned with the deepeít impreffions of Scotch naftineís, which became prover- 
bial. The caítle has fone good apartments, a tolerable train of artillery, and has 
not only a large magazine of arms and ammunition, but contains the regalia, which 
were depofited here under the moft folemn legal inftruments of their never being 
removed from thence. All that is known at prefent of thofe regalia, is contained 


+ Glafgow has a Chancellor, Rector, Dean of Faculty, Principal, and fourteen Profeffors in 


Greek, Moral Philofophy, . Divinity, 

Humanity, Natural Philofophy, E Civil and Scotch Law, 
Hebrew, Mathematics, Medicine, 

Oriental Languages, Practical Aftronomy, Anatomv. 

Logic, Hiítory, 


i Aberdeen has properly two colleges, viz. King’s College, and Marifchal College ; King's 
College has a Chancellor, Rector, Principal, and feven Profeflors in 
Greck, | Philofophy, Civil Law, 
Humanity, 


Divinity, Medicine. 
Oriental Languages, 
Marifchal College has a Chancellor, Rector, Principal, and feven Profeflors in 


Greek, Natural Philofophy, Divinity, 


Oriental Languages, Mathematics, Medicine. 
Moral Philofophy & Logic, 


Y Edinburgh has a Patron, Principal, and Profeflors in 


Divinity, Mathematics, Materia Medica, 
Church Hiftory, Civil Hiftory, Int. of Phyfic and 
Greek, Natural Hiftory, Medicine, 
Humanity, Scotch Law, | Practice of Medicine, 
Hebrew, Civil Law, Chymiftry, 

Logic, Law of Nature and Nations, Anatomy, 
Moral Philofophy, Rhetoric, and Belles Lettres, Midwifery. 
Natural Philofophy, Botany, 
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in the inftrument which was taken at the time of their being depofited, where they 
are fully defcribed. JN Pus 

Facing the caftle, as I have already obferved, at a mile's diftance, ftands the 
abbey, or rather palace, of Holyrood-houfe. The inner quadrangle of this pa- 
lace, begun by James V. and finifhed by Charles I. 1s of magnificent modern 
architecture, built according to the plan, and under the direction of Sir William 
Bruce, a Scotch gentleman of family, and one of the greateft architects of that 
age. Round the quadrangle runs an arcade. adorned with ilafters; and the in- 
fide contains magnificent apartments for the duke of Hamilton who is hereditary 
keeper of the palace, and for other noblemen. Its long gallery contains figures, 
fome of which are from portraits, but all of them painted by modern hands, of the 
kings of Scotland down to the time of the Revolution. James VII. when duke of 
: York, intended to have made great improvements about this palace; for at prefent 
nothing can be more uncomfortable than its fituation, at the bottom of bleak un- 
improved crags and mountains, with fcarcely a fingle tree in its neighbourhood. 
The chapel belonging to the palace, as it ftood when repaired and ornamented by 
that prince, is thought to have been a moft elegant piece of Gothic architecture. 
It had a very lofty roof, and two rooms of ftone galleries fup rted by curious pil- 
lars. It was the conventual church of the old abbey. Its infide was demolifhed 
and rifled of all its rich ornaments, by the fury of the mob at the Revolution, 
which even broke into the repofitories of the dead, and difcovered a vault, till that 
time unknown, which contained the bodies of James V. his firft queen, and Henry 
Darnley. The walls and roof af this ancient chapel gave way and fell down 
on the 2d and 3d of December, 1768, occafioned by the enormous weight of 
z new ftone roof, laid over it fome years ago, which the walls were unable to 
fupport. 

The hofpital, founded by George Herriot, goldfmith to James VI. commonly 
called Herriot's Work, ftands to the fouth weft of the caftle, in a noble fituation. 
It is the fineft and moft regular fpecimen which Inigo Jones (who went to Scot- 
land as architeét to queen Anne, wife of king James VI.) has left us of his Go- 
thic manner, and far exceeding any thing of that kind to be feen in England. 
One Balcanquhille, a divine, whom Herriot left his executor, is faid to have pre- 
vailed upon Jones to admit fome barbarous devices into the building, particu- 
larly the windows, and to have infifted that the ornaments of each fhould be 
fomewhat different from thofe of the others. It is, notwithftanding, upon the 
wbole, a delightful fabric, and adorned with gardens, not inelegantly laid out. 
It was built for the maintenance and education of poor children belonging to 
the citizens and tradeímen of Edinburgh, and is under the direction of the city 
magiftrates. . | 

Among the other public edifices of Edinburgh, before the Revolution, was the 
college, which claims the privileges of an univerfity, founded by king James VI. 
and by him put under the direction of the magiftrates, who have the power of chan- 
cellor and vice-chancellor. Little can be faid of its buildings, which were calcula- 
ted for the fober literary manners of thofe days ; they are, however, improveable, 
and may be rendered elegant. What is of far more importance, it is fupplied with 
excellent profeffors in the feveral branches of learning; and its fchools for every 
part of the medical art are reckoned equal to any in Europe. This college is pro- 
vided with a library, founded by one Clement Little, which is faid to have been of 
late greatly augmented ; and a mufeum belonging to it was given by Sir Andrew 
Balfour, a phyfician. It contains feveral natural, and fome literary curiofities, 
which one would little expect to find at Edinburgh. | 
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'The Parliament-Square, or, as it is there called, Clofe, was formerly the moft 
ornamental part of this city ; it is formed into a very noble quadrangle, part of 
which confifts of lofty buildings; and in the middle is a fine equeftrian ftatue of 
Charles II. The room built by Charles I. for the parliament-houfe, though not 
fo large, is better proportioned than Weftminfter-hall ; and its roof, though exe- 
cuted in the fame manner, has been by good judges held to be fuperior. It is 
now converted into a court of law, where a fingle judge, called the lord ordinary, 
prefides by rotation; in a room near it, fit the other judges; and adjoining are 
the public offices of the law, exchequer, chancery, fhrievalty, and magiftracy of 
Edinburgh; and the valuable library of the lawyers. “This equals any thing of 
the like kind to be found in England, or perhaps in any part of Europe, and was 
at firít entirely founded and furnifhed by lawyers. The number of printed books 
it contains is amazing; and the collection has been made with exquifite tafte and 
judgment. It contains likewife the moft valuable manufcript remains of the 
Scotch hiftory, chartularies, and other papers of antiquity, with a feries of 
medals. Adjoining to the library, is the room where the public records are kept ; 
but both it, and that which contains the library, though lofty in the roof, are 
miferably dark and difmal. It is faid that preparations are now. carrying on, for 
lodging both the books and the papers in rooms far better fuited to their im- 
portance and value. 

The High Church of Edinburgh, called that of St. Giles, is now divided into 
four churches, and a room where the general affembly fits. It is a large Gothic 
building, and its fteeple is furmounted by arches formed into an imperial crown, 
which has a good effeét to the eye. The churches, and other edifices of the city, 
erected before the Union, contain little but what is common to fuch buildings ; 
but the excellent pavement of the city, which was begun two centuries ago by one 
Merlin, aFrenchman, deferves particular attention. 

“The modern edifices in and near Edinburgh, fuch as the Exchange, public offices, 
its hofpitals, bridges, and the like, demonítrate the vaft improvement of the tafte 
of the Scots in their public works. Parallel to the city of Edinburgh, on the north, 
the nobility, gentry, and others, have begun to build a new town, upon a plan 
which does honour to the prefent age. ‘The ftreets and fquares are laid our with 
the utmoft regularity, and the houfes are to be built of ftone, in an elegant tafte, 
with all the conveniencies that render thofe of England fo delightful and commo- 
dious. "The fronts of fome are fuperbly finifhed in all the beauties of architecture, 
difplaying at the fame time the judgment of the builder, and the public fpirit of the 
proprietor. 

Between the old and the new town, lies a narrow bottom or vale, which, agreeably 
to the original plan, was to have been formed into a fheet of water, bordered by a 
terrace walk, and the afcent towards the new town covered with pleafure gardens, 
fhrubberies, 8zc. But this elegant defign fell to nothing, through the narrow ideas 
of the magiftrates, who, finding greater benefits by letting the grounds to inferior 
tradefmen upon building leafes; this fpot formed by nature as an agreeable opening 
to a crowded city, became a nuifance to thofe gentlemen who had been fo liberal in 
ornamenting the buildings upon the fummit. A decilion of the Houle of Lords 
(in which a certain great luminary of the law, equally diftinguifhed for his tafte 
and good fenfe, heartily concurred) put a ftop to thefe mean erections. At the weit, 
or upper end of this vale, the caítle, a {olid rock, not lefs than twenty {tories 
high, looks down with awful magnificence. The eaftern extremity is bounded by 
a ftriking object of art, a lofty bridge, the middle arch being ninety fect high, 
which joins the new buildings to the city, and renders the defcent on each fide the 

a vale 








vale (there being no water in this place) more commodious for carriages. I am the 
more particular in defcribing this place, that the reader may form fome idea of its 

leafant fituation, ftanding on an eminence, with a gentle declivity on each fide, 
in the heart of arich country; the view fouthward, that of aromantic city, its more 
romantic caftle, and diftant hills rifing to an amazing height; while the profpect 
northward gives full {cope to the eye, pleafes the imagination, and fills the mund 
with fuch ideas as the works of nature alone can infpire. One agreeable profpect, 
however, is ftill wanting, a handfome clean inn, or tavern, with a genteel coffee- 
room towards that fide which overlooks the Forth ; and which might eafily be ac- 
complifhed by fubfcription, and from the great refort of travellers could not fail 
to bring a profitable return. 

Edinburgh may be confidered, notwithftanding its caftle, and an open wall 
which enclofes it on the fouth fide of a very modern fabric but in the Roman 
manner, as an open town; fo that in fact it would have been impracticable for its 
inhabitants to have defended it againít the rebels, who took poffeffion of it in 1745. 
A certain clafs of readers would perhaps think it unpardonable, fhould I omit men- 
tioning that Edinburgh contains a playhoufe, which has now the fanction of an aét 
of parliament; and that concerts, aflemblies, balls, mufic-meetings, and other 
polite amufements, are as frequent and brilliant here, as in any part of his majefty’s 
dominions, London and Bath excepted. 

Edinburgh is governed by a lord provoft, four baillies, a dean of guild, and a 
treafurer, annually chofen from the common-council. Every company, or incor- 
porated trade, choofes its own deacon, and here are 14; namely, furgeons, gold- 
ímiths, fkinners, furriers, hammer-men, wrights or carpenters, inafons, taylors, 
bakers, butchers, cordwainers, weavers, fullers, and bonnet-makers. The lord 
provoft is colonel of the town-guard, a military inftitution to be found in no part 
of his majefty's dominions, but at Edinburgh: they ferve for the city watch, and 
patrole the ftreets, are ufeful in fuppreffing fmall commotions, and attend the exe- 
cution of fentences upon delinquents. They are divided into three companies, and 
wear an uniform; they are immediately commanded by three officers, under the 
name of captains.  Befides this guard, Edinburgh raifes 16 companies of trained 
bands, which ferve as militia. The revenues of the city confift chiefly of that tax 
which is now common in moft of the bodies corporate of Scotland, of two Scotch 
pennies, amounting in the whole to two-thirds of. a farthing, laid upon every Scotch 
pint of ale (containing two Englifh quarts) confumed within the precinéts of the 
city. This is a moft judicious impoft, as it renders the poorefít people infenfible 
of the burden. Its product, however, has been fufficient to defray the expence 
of fupplying the city with excellent water, brought in leaden pipes at the diftance 
of four miles; of erecting refervoirs, enlarging the harbour of Leith, and complet- 
ing other public works, of great expence and utility. 

Leith, though near two miles diftant, may be properly called the harbour of 
Edinburgh, being under the fame jurifdiction. It contains nothing remarkable, 
but the remains of two citadels (if they are not the fame), which were fortified and 
bravely defended by the French, under Mary of Guife, againft the Englith, and 
afterwards repaired by Cromwell. The neighbourhood of Edinburgh is adorned 
with noble feats, which are daily increafing; fome of them yield to few in Eng- 
land; but they are too numerous to be particularized here. 1 cannot however 
avoid mentioning the earl of Abercorn's a fhort way from the city, the duke of 
Buccleugh's houfe at Dalkeith, that of the marquis of Lothian at Newbottle, and 
Hopton-houfe, fo called from the earl its owner. About four miles from Edin- 
burgh is Roflin, noted for a ftately Gothic chapel, counted one of the moft curious 
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pieces of workmanfhip in Europe ; founded in the year 1440 by William St. Clair, 
prince of Orkney, and.duke of Oldenburgh. l 

Glafgow, in the {hire of Lanerk, fituated on a gentle declivity floping towards 
the river Clyde, 44 miles weft of Edinburgh, is for population, commerce, and 
riches, the fecond city of Scotland, and, confidering its fize, the firft in Great 
Britain, and perhaps in l:urope, as to elegance, regularity, and the beautiful ma- 
terials of its buildings. The ftreets croís each other at right angles, and are broad, 
ftraight, well paved, and confequently clean. “The houies make a grand appear- 
ance, and are in general four or five ftories high, and many of them, towards the 
centre of the city, are fupported by arcades, which forim piazzas, and. give the 
whole an air of magnificence. Some of the modern built churches are in the fineft 
ftyle of architecture; and the cathedral is a ftupendous Gothic building, hardly to 
be paralleled in that kind of architecture. It contains three churches, one of which 
{tands above another, and is furnifhed with a very fine fpire fpringing from a tower ; 
the whole being reckoned a mafterly and a matchlefs fabric. It was dedicated to 
St. Mungo or Kentigern, who was bifhop of Glafgow in the 6th century. “The ca- 
thedral is upwards of 600 years old, and was preferved from the fury of the rigid 
Reformers by the refolution of the citizens. The town-houfe 1s a lofty building, and 
has very noble apartments for the magiítrates. The univerfity is efteemed.the moft 
fpacious and beft built of any in Scotland, and is at prefent in a thriving ftate. In 
this city are feveral well-endowed hofpitals ; and it 1s particularly well fupplied with 
large and convenient inns, proper for the accommodation of ftrangers of any rank. 
They have lately built a handfome bridge acrofs the river Clyde; but our bounds 
do not allow us to particularize that, and the other public-fpirited undertakings of 
this city carrying on by the inhabitants, who do honour to the benefits arifing from 
their vaft commerce, both foreign and internal; which they carry on with amazing 
fuccefs. In Glafgow are feven churches, and eight or ten meeting-houfes for fec- 
taries of various denominations. The number of its inhabitants have been efti- 
mated at 50,000. 

Aberdeen bids fair to be the third town in Scotland for improvement and popu- 
lation. It is the capital of a fhire, to which it gives its name, and contains two 
towns, New and Old Aberdeen. The former is the fhire-town, and evidently built 
for the purpofe of commerce. It'is a large well built city,. and has.a good.quay, 
or tide-harbour: in it are three churches, and feveral epifcopal meeting-houfes, a 
confiderable degree of foreign commerce and much fhipping, a well frequented 
univerfity, and above 12,000 inhabitants. Old Aberdeen, near a mile diftant, 
though almoft joined to the New, by means of a long village, has no dependence on 
the other: it is a moderately large market-town, but has no haven.. In each of 
thefe two places there is a well-endowed college, both together being termed the 
univerfity of Aberdeen, although quite independent of each other. Perth, the ca- 
pital town of Perthfhire, lying on the river Tay, trades to Norway and the Baltic: 
it is finely fituated, has an improving linen manufactory, and lies im the neigh- 
bourhood of one of the moft fertile fpots in Great Britain,.called the Carfe of Gowry. 
Dundee, by the general computation, contains about 10,000 inhabitants: it lies 
near the mouth of the river Tay; it is a town of confiderable trade, exporting 
much linen, grain, herrings, and peltry, to fundry foreign parts; and has. three 
churches. Montrofe, Aberbrothick, and Brechin, lie in the fame county of An- 
gus: the firít has a great and flourifhing foreign trade, and the manufactures of the 
other two are upon the thriving hand. | 

It may be neceffary again to put the reader in mind, that I write with great un- 
certainty with regard to Scotland, on account of its improving ftate. I have ra- 
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ther under than over-rated the number of inhabitants in the towns I have mcn- 
tioned.- Edinburgh certainly contains more than 60,000 fouls, which is the com- 
mon computation, to which I all along conform myfelf: but the influx of people, 
and the increafe of matrimony in proportion to that of property, muft create great 
alterations for the better, and few for the worfe, becauíe the inhabitants who are 
difpofed to induftry may always find employment. ‘This uncertainty is the rcafon 
why I omit a particular defcription of Dumfries, Air, Greenock, Paifley, Sterling, 
and about 5o other burghs and towns of very confiderable trade in Scotland. But 
great allowances are to be made on the other hand, for the large emigrations of 
many to England, America, the Weft and Eaft Indies for new fettlements, 

The ancient Scots valued themíelves upon trufting to their own valour, and not 
to fortifications, for the defence of their country. This was a maxim more hero- 
ical perhaps than prudent, as they have often experienced : and indeed, at this day, ` 
their forts would make but a forry figure, if regularly attacked. The caftles of 
Edinburgh, Sterling, and Dumbarton, formerly thought places of great ftrength, 
could not hold out 48 hours, if befieged by 6000 regular troops, with proper ar- 
tillery. Fort William, which lies in the Weft Highlands, is fufficient to bridle the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood; as are Fort George and Fort Auguftus, in the 
north and north-weít: but none of them can be confidered as defences againft a 
foreign enemy. m 

I fhall not pretend to enter upon a defcription of the noble edifices that within 
the couríe of this and the laft century, have been erected by private perfons in 
Scotland, becaufe they are fo numerous, that to particularize them exceeds the 
bounds of my plan. It is fufficient to fay, that many of them are equal to fome of 
the moft fuperb buildings in England and foreign countries: and the reader's fur- 
prife at this will ceafe, when he is informed that the genius of no people in the 
world is more devoted to architeéture than that of the nobility and gentry in Scot- 
land; and that there is no country in Europe, on account of the cheapnefs of ma- 
terials, where it can be gratified at fo moderate an expence. This may likewife 
account for the ftupendous Gothic cathedrals, and other religious edifices which 
anciently abounded in Scotland; but at the time of the Reformation they were . 
moftly demolifhed, by a furious and tumultuous mob, who, in thefe practices, re- 
eeived too much countenance from the reforming clergy, exafperated at the long 
and fore fufferings they had endured from the popifh party. 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, The Roman, and other antiquities, found 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. (in Scotland, have of themíeves furnifhed mat- 
ter for large volumes. ‘The ftations of the Roman legions, their caftella, their 
pretentures or walls reaching acrofs the ifland, have been traced with great preci- 
fion by antiquaries and hiftorians ; fo that, without fome frefh difcoveries, an ac- 
count of them could afford no inftruétion to the learned, and but little amufement 
to the ignorant; becaufe at prefent they can be difcovered only by critical eyes. 
Some mention of the chief, however, may be proper. ‘The courfe of the Roman 
wall (or, as it is called by the country people, Grabam's Dyke, from a tradition 
that a Scottifh warrior of that name firft broke over it) between the Clyde and 
Forth, which was firft marked out by Agricola, and completed by Antoninus Pius, 
is {till difcernible, as are feveral Roman camps in the neighbourhood*. Agricola’s 

camp, 


* Near the weftern extremity of this wall, at up feveral uncommon tiles, which exciting the 
Duntocher, in Dumbartonfhire, a countryman, in curiofity of the peafantry in that neighbourhood, 
digging a trench upon the declivity of a hill, upon it was not long before they broke in upon an entire 
which are feen the remains of a Roman fort, turned fubterraneous building, fon which they dug out 
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camp, at the bottom of the Grampian hills, is a ftriking remain of Roman anti- 
quity. It is fituated at Ardoch, in Perthfhire, and is generally thought to have 
been the camp occupied by Agricola, before he fought the bloody battle, fo well 
recorded by ‘Tacitus, with the Caledonian king Galgacus, who was defeated. 
Some writers think, that this remain of antiquity at Ardoch was, on account of 
the numerous Roman coins and infcriptions found near it, a Roman caftellum or 
fort. Be that as it will, it certainly is the moft entire and beft preferved of any 
Roman antiquity of that kind in North Britain, having no lefs than five rows of 
ditches and fix ramparts on the fouth fide ; and of the four gates which lead into 
the area, three of them are very diftinét and plain, viz. the praetoria, decumana, 
and dextra. 

The Roman temple, or building in the form of the Pantheon at Rome, or the 
dome of St. Paul's at London, ftood upon the banks of the river Carron, in Ster- 
lingfhire, but has been lately barbaroufly demolifhed, by a neighbouring Goth, 
for the purpofe of mending a mill-pond. Its height was twenty-two feet, and its 
external circumference at the bafe was eighty-eight feet; fo that upon the whole it 
was one of the moft complete-Roman antiquities in the world. It is thought to 
have been built by Agricola, or fome of his fucceffors, as a temple to the god 
Terminus, as it ftoód near the pretenture which bounded the Roman empire in 
Britain to the north. Near it are fome artificial conical mounts of earth, which 
{till retain the name of Duni-pace, or Duni-pacis: which ferve to evidence that 
there was a kind of folemn compromife between the Romans and Caledonians, that 
the former fhould not extend their empire farther to the northwards. 

Innumerable are the coins, urns, uteníils, infcriptions, and other remains of the 
Romans, that have been found in different parts of Scotland; fome of them to the 
north of the wall, where, however, it does not appear that they made any eftablifh- 
ment. By the inícriptions found near the wall, the names of the legions that built 
it, and how far they carried it on, may be learned. The remains of Roman high- 
ways are frequent in the fouthern parts. 

Danifh camps and fortifications are eafily difcernible in feveral northern counties, 
and are known by their fquare figures and difficult fituations. Some houfes of 
{tupendous fabrics remain in Rofs-fhire, but whether they are Danifh, Pictifh, or 
Scottifh, does not appear. The elevations of two of them are to be feen in Gor- 
don’s Itinerarium Septentrionale. I am of opinion that they are Norwegian or 
Scandinavian ftructures, and built about the fifth century, to favour the defcents 
of that people upon thofe coafts. 

Two Pictifh monuments, as they are thought to be, of a very extraordinary 
conítruction, were lately ftanding in Scotland; one of them at Abernethy in Perth- 
Íhire, the other at Brechinin Angus: both of them are columns, hollow in the in- 
fide, and without a ftair-cafe; that of Brechin is the moft entire, being covered at 
the top with a fpiral roof of ftone, with three or four windows above the cornice: 


a cart load of thefe materials. A gentleman who 
was then upon a journey through that part‘of Scot- 
land, found mears, upon the fecond day, to ftop 


lars, which form a labyrinth of paflages about 
eighteen inches fquare; and the larger tiles being 
laid over the whole, ferve as a roof to fupport the 
which is found to be two feet in 


all farther proceedings, in hopes that fome public- 
Ípirited perfons would, by taking off the furface, 
explore the whole without demolifhing it. The 
tiles are of feven different fizes ; the fmalleft being 
feven, and the largeft twenty-one inches fquare. 
‘They are from two to three inches in thicknefs, of 
a reddiíh colour, and in a perfectly found condi- 
tion. The leffer ones compofe feveral rows of pil- 


earth above, 
depth. The building is furrounded by a fubterra- 
neous wall of hewn ftone. The bones and tceth of 
animals, with a footy kind of earth, were found in 
the pafliges ; from which fome have conjectured 
this building to have been occupied as a hot-bed 
for the ufe of the neighbouring garrifon. | 
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it confifts of fixty regular courfes of hewn freeftone, laid circularly and regularly 
and tapering towards the top. If thefe columns are really Pictifh, that people 
muft have had among them architects that far exceeded thofe of any coeval monu-. 
ments to be found in Europe, as they have all the appearance of an order; and the 
building is neat, and in the Roman ftyle of architecture. ‘It 15, however, dificult 
to affign them to any but the Piéts, as they ftand in their dominions; and fome 
{culptures upon that at Brechin, denote it to be'of Chriftian origin. It is not in- 
deed impoffible that thefe {culptures are of a later date. Befides thefe two pillars, 
many other Pictifh buildings are found in Scotland, but not in the fame tafte. 

The veftiges of erections by the ancient Scots themfelves, are not only curious 
but inftructive, as they regard many important events of their hiftory. ‘That . 
people had amongít them a rude notion of Ículpture, in which they tranímitted the 
actions of their kings and heroes. At a place called Aberlemno, near Brechin, 
four or five ancient obelifks are {till to be feen, called the Danifh ftones of Aber- 
lemno. ‘They were erected as commemorations of the Scotch victories over that 
people ; and are adorned with bas-reliefs of men on horfeback, and many emble- 
matical figures and hieroglyphics not intelligible at this day, but minutely de- 
fcribed by Mr. Gordon. Many other hiftorical monuments of the Scots may be 
difcovered on the like occafions: but it muft be acknowledged, that the obfcurity 
of their fculptures has encouraged a field of boundlefs and frivolous conjectures, 
fo that the interpretations of many of them are often fanciful. It would, however, 
be unpardonable, if I fhould negleét to mention the ftone near the town of Forres, 
or Fortrofe, in Murray, which far furpaffes all the others in magnificence and 
grandeur, ** and is (fays Mr. Gordon) perhaps one of the moft ftately monuments 
of that kind in Europe. It rifes about 23 feet in height, above ground, and is, as 
I am credibly informed, no lefs than 12 or 15 feet below; fo that the whole height 
is at leaft 35 feet, and its breadth near five. It is all one fingle and entire ftone ; 
‘great variety of figures in relievo are carved thereon, and fome of them ftill di- 
ftinét and vifible; but the injury of the weather has obícured thofe towards the 
upper part.” Though this monument has been generally looked upon as Danifh, 
"yet I have little doubt of its being Scotch, and that it was erected in commemora-. 
tion of the final expulfion of the Danes out of Murray, where they held their laft 
fettlement in Scotland, after the defeat they received from Malcolm a few years 
before the Norman invafion. 

At Sandwick, in Rofs-fhire, is a very fplendid ancient obelifk, furrounded at the 
bafe with large, well cut flag ftones, formed like fteps. Both fides of the column 
are covered with various enrichments, in well finifhed carved work. The one face 
prefents a fumptuous crofs, with a figure of St. Andrew on each hand, and fome 
uncouth animals and flowerings underneath. ‘The central divifion on the reverfe, 
exhibits a variety of curious figures, birds, and animals. 

The ruins of the cathedral of Elgin are very ftriking; and many parts of that 
fine building have ftill the remains of much grandeur and dignity in them. The 
weft door is highly ornamented, there is much elegance in the carvings, and the 
whole edifice difplays very elaborate workmanfhip. 

Among the remains of ancient caítles, may be mentioned Kildrumy caftle in the 
north of Scotland, which was formerly a place of great ftrength and magnifi- 
cence, and often ufed as an afylum to noble families in periods of civil war. In- 
verugie caftle, the ancient feat of the earl-marechals of Scotland, is alfo a large 
and lofty pile, fituated on a fteep bank of the river ; two very high towers bound 
the front, and, even in their decaying ftate, give the caftle an air of much gran- 
deur and antiquity. Vaft rows of venerable trees, inclofing the adjoining garden, 
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add to the effect of the decayed buildings. Near the town of ‘Huntley are the ruins 
of Huntley cáítle. On the avenue that leads to it, are two large {quare towers, 
which had defended the gateway. The caftle feems to be very old, and great part 
of it is demolifhed ; but there is a maffy building of a more modern date, in which 
fome of the apartments, and in particular their curious cielings, are {till in tole- 
rable prefervation. They are painted with a great variety of fubjects, in {mall divi- 
fions, in which are contained many emblematical figures. | 

Befides thefe remains of Roman, Pictifh, Danifh, and Scotch antiquities, many 
Druidical monuments and temples are difcernible in the northern parts of Scotland, 
as well as in the ifles, where we may fuppofe that paganifm took its laft refuge. 
'They are eafily perceived by their circular forms ; but though they are equally re- 
gular, yet none of them are fo ftupendous as the Druidical erections in South-Bri- 
tain. There is in Perthíhire a barrow which feems to be a Britifh ereétion, and the 
moft beautiful of the kind perhaps in the world ; it exactly refembles the figure of 
a fhip, with the keel uppermoft. The common people call it Ternay, which fome 
interpret to be terre navis, the fhip of earth. It feems to be of the moft remote 
antiquity, and perhaps was erected to the memory of fome Britifh prince, who acted 
as auxiliary to the Romans; for it lies near Auchterarder, not many miles diftant 
from the great fcene of Agricola's operations. 

'The traces of ancient volcanoes are not unfrequent in Scotland. The hill of 

Finehaven is one inftance ; and the hill of Bergonium near Dunítaffage caftle, is 
another, yielding vaft quantities of pumices or fcoria of different kinds, many of 
which are of the fame fpecies with thofe of the volcanic Iceland. Among other 
natural curiofities of this country, mention is made of a hea of white ftones, moft 
of them clear like cryftal, together with great plenty of oyfter and other fea- 
fhells, that are found on the top of a mountain called Skorna l_appich, in Rofs- 
Shire, twenty miles diftant from the fea. Slains, in Aberdeenfhire, 1s faid to be re- 
markable for a petrifying cave, called the Dropping-cave, where water oozing 
through afpungy porous rock at the top, doth quickly confolidate after it drops to 
the bottom. Other natural curiofities belonging to Scotland have their defcriptions 
and hiftories ; but they generally owe their extraordinary qualities to the credulity 
of the vulgar, and vanifh when they are fkilfully examined. Some caverns that are 
to be found in Fifefhire, and are probably natural, are of extraordinary dimenfions, 
and have been the fcenes of inhuman cruelties. 
" COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] In thefe refpects Scotland has, for fome 
years paft, been in a very improving ftate. Without entering into the'difputed 
point, how far Scotland was benefited by its union with England, it is certain that 
the expedition of the Scots to take poffeffion of Darien, and to carry on an Eaft 
and Weft-India trade, was founded upon true principles of commerce, and (fo far 
as it went) executed with a noble fpirit of enterprize. The mifcarriage of that 
fcheme, after receiving the higheft and moft folemn fanctions, is a difgrace to the 
annals of that reign in which it happened; as the Scots had then a free, indepen- 
dent, and unconneéted parliament. We are to account for the long langour of the 
Scottifh commerce, and many other misfortunes which that country fuftained, by 
the difguft the inhabitants conceived on that account, and fome invafions of their 
rights afterwards, which they thought inconfiftent with the articles of union. The 
intails and narrow fettlements of family .eftates, and fome remains of the feudal 
inftitutions, might contribute to the fame caufe. 

Mr. Pelham, when at the head of the adminiftration in England, after the ex- 
tinétion of the rebellion in 1745, was the firft minifter who difcovered the true va- 
lue of Scotland, which then became.a more confiderable object of governmental 
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inquiry than ever. AlI the benefits received by that country, for the relief of the 
people from their feudal tyranny, were effected by that great man. The bounties 
and encouragement granted to the Scots, for the benefit of trade and manufac- 
tures; during his adminiftration, made them fenfible of their own importance. Mr. 
Pitt, a fucceeding minifter, purfued Mr. Pelham’s wife plan: and juftly | boafted 
in parliament, that he availed himfelf of the courage, good fenfe, and fpirit of the 
Scots, in carrying on the moft extenfive war that Great Britain ever was engaged 
in. L.et me add, to the honour of the Britifh government, that the Scots have 
been fuffered to avail themfelves of all the benefits of commerce and manufactures 
they can claim, either in right of their former independency, the treaty of union, 
or pofterior acts of parliament. 

This is manifeft from the extenfive trade they lately carried on with the Britifh 
fettlements in America and the Weft-Indies, and with all the nations to which the 
Englifh themfelves trade; fo that the increafe of their fhipping within thefe 30 
years paft has been very confiderable. The exports of thofe fhips are compofed 
chiefly of Scotch manufactures, fabricated from the produce of the foil, and the 
induftry of its inhabitants. In exchange for thefe, they import tobacco, rice, cot- 
ton, fugar, and rum, from the Britifh plantations ; and from other countries, their 
products, to the immenfe faving of their nation. The profperity of Glaígow and 
its neighbourhood hath been greatly owing to the connection and trade with Vir- 

inia. 

j The fifheries of Scotland are not confined to their own coaft, for they have a 
great concern in the whale fifhery carried on upon the coaft of Spitíbergen ; and 
their returns are valuable, as the government allows them a bounty of 4os. for 
every ton of fhipping employed in that article. The late improvement of their 
fifheries, which I have already mentioned, and which are daily increafing, open in- 
exhauftible funds of wealth; their cured fifh being by foreigners, and the Englifh 
planters in America, preferred to thofe of” Newfoundland. 

The buffes, or veffels employed in the great herring fifhery on the weftern coafts 
of Scotland, are fitted out from the north-weft parts of England, the north of Ire- 
land, as well as the numerous ports of the Clyde and neighbouring iflands. The 
erand rendezvous is at Campbeltown, a commodious port in Argylefhire, facing 
the north of Ireland, where fometimes 300 veffels have been affembled. They clear 
out on the 12th of September, and muft return to their different ports by the 1 3th 
of January. They are alfo under certain regulations refpecting the number of tons, 
men, nets, &c. the whole being judicioufly calculated to promote the beft of na- 
tional purpofes, its ftrength, and its commerce. But though the political exiftence 
of Great Britain depends upon the number and bravery of our feamen, this noble 
inftitution has hitherto proved ruinous to many of thofe who have embarked in it, 
and unlefs vigoroufly fupported will end in fmoke. 

To encourage this fifhery, a bounty of sos. per ton was granted by parliament ; 
but whether from the infufficiency of the fund appropriated for this purpofe, or any 
other caufe, the bounty was with-held from year to year, while in the meantime 
the adventurers were not only finking their fortunes, but alfo borrowing to the ut- 
mot limits of their credit. The bounty has fince been reduced from go to 30s. 
with the ftrongeft affurances of its being regularly paid when due. Upon the 
ftrength of thefe promifes they have again embarked in the fifhery, and it is to be 
wifhed, that no confideration whatever may tend to withdraw an inducement fo re- 
quifite to place this Bíhery on a permanent footing. 

The benefits of thefe fifheries are perhaps equalled by other manufactures carry- 
ing on at land; particularly that of iron at Carron, in Sterlingfhire. Their linen 
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manufactory, notwithftanding a ftrong rivalfhip from Ireland, is in a fiourifhing 
ftate. The thread manufacture of Scotland is equal, if not fuperior, to any in the 
world ; and the lace fabricated from it, has been deemed worthy of royal wear and 
approbation. It has been faid, fome years ago, that the exports from Scotland to 
England, and the Britifh plantations, in linen, cambrics, checks, Ofnaburgs, 
inckle, and the like commodities, amounted annually to 400,0001. exclufive of 
their home confumption; and there is reafon to believe that the fum is confiderably 
larger at prefent. The Scots are likewife making very promifing efforts for efta- 
blifhing woollen manufactures; and their exports of caps, ftockings, mittens, and 
other articles of their own wool, begin to be very confiderable. The Scots, it is 
true, cannot pretend to rival the Englifh in their finer cloths; but they make at 
prefent fome broad cloth proper for the wear of people of fafhion in an undrefs, 
and in quality and fineneís equal to what is commonly called Yorkfhire cloth. 
Among the other late improvements of the Scots, we are not to forget the vaft 
progreís they have made in working the mines, and fmelting the ores of their 
country. Their coal trade to England is well known ; and of late they have turn- 
ed even their ftones to account, by their contracts for paving the ftreets of London. 
If the great trade in cattle, which the Scots carried on of late with the Englifh, is 
now diminifhed, it is owing to the beft of national caufes, that of an increafe of 
home confumption. o. & 

The trade carried on by the Scots with England, is chiefly from Leith, and the: 
eaftern ports of the nation; but Glafgow was the great emporium for the Ameri- 
can commerce, before the commencement of the unhappy breach with the co- 
lonies. The late junction of the Forth to the Clyde vili render the benefits of 
trade of mutual advantage to both parts of Scotland. In fhort, the more that the: 
feas, the fituation, the foil, harbours, and rivers of this country are known, the 
better adapted it appears for all the purpofes of commerce, both foreign and do- 
meftic. 

With regard to other manufactures, not mentioned, fome of them are yet in 
their infancy. The town of Paifley alone employs an incredible number of hands, 
in fabricating a particular kind of flowered and ftriped lawns, which are a reaíona- 
ble and elegant wear. Sugar-houfes, glafs-works of every kind, delft-houfes,. 
and paper-mills, are erected every-where. The Scotch carpeting makes neat and 
lafting furniture; and fome eflays have been lately made, with no inconfiderable 
degree of fuccefs, to carry that branch of manufacture to as great perfection as is.. 
found in any part of Europe. After all that has been faid, many years will be re- 
quired before the trade and improvements of Scotland can be brought to maturity. 
In any event, they never can give umbrage to the Englifh, as the interefts of the 
two people are, or ought to be the fame. 

Having faid thus much, I cannot avoid obferving the prodigious difadvantages 
under which both the commercial and landed intereft ut Scotland lies, from her 
nobility and great landholders having too fond an attachment for England, and fo- 
reign countries, where they fpend their ready money. This is one of the evils 
arifing to Scotland from the union, which removed the feat of her legiflature to 
London; but it is greatly augmented .by the refort of volunteer abfentees to that 
capital. While this partiality .fubfifts; the Scets will probably continue to be 
Giftreffed for a currency of fpecie. . How far paper can fupply that defect, depends 
upon an attention to the balance of trade; and the evil may, perhaps, be fome- 
what prevented, by money remitted from England. for carrying on the vaft manu- 
factures and works now fet on foot in.Scotland. The gentlemen who refide in 
Scotland, have wifely abandoned French claret (though too much of it is ftill made 
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ufe of in the country), and brandy, for rum produced in the Britifh plantations ; 
and their own malt-liquors are now come nearly to as great perfection as thofe 1n 
England ; and it is faid, that they have lately exported large quantities of their ale 
to London, Dublin, and the Plantations. 

Revenues.] See England. s 

Corws.] In the reign of Edward II. of England, the value and denominations 
of coins were the fame in Scotiand as in England. Towards the reign of James II. 
a Scotch fhilling anfwered to about an Englifh fixpence; and about the reign of 

ueen Mary of Scotland, it was not more than an Englifh groat. It continucd 
dinünifing in this manner till after the union of the two crowns under her fon 
James VI. when the vaft refort of the Scotch fobility and gentry to the Englifh 
court, occafioned fuch a drain of fpecie from Scotland, that by degrees a Scotch 
fhilling fell to the value of one twelfth of an Englifh fhilling, and their pennies in 
proportion. A Scotch penny is now very rarely to be found ; and they were fuc- 
ceeded by bodles, which was double the value of a Scotch penny, and are ftill cur- 
rent, but are daily wearing out. A Scotch halfpenny was called a babie ; fome 
fay, becaufe it was firft ftamped with the head of James III. when he was a babe or 
baby ; but perhaps it is only the corruption of two French words, bas piece, figni- 
fying a low piece of money. The fame obfervation that we have made of the Scotch 
fhilling, holds of their pounds or marks; which are not coins, but denomination 
of fums. In all other refpects, the currency of money in Scotland and England 1s 
the fame; as very few people now reckon by the Scotch computation. 

ORDER OF THE THISTLE.] This is a military order, inftituted, as the Scotch 
writers affert, by their king Achaius, in the ninth century, upon his making an of- 
fenfive and defenfive league with Charlemagne, king of France. It has been fre- 
quently neglected, and as often refumed. It confifts of the fovereign, and 12 com- 
panions, who are called Knights of the Thiftle, and have on their enfign this figni- 
ficant motto, Nemo me impune laceffit1. “< None fhall fafely provoke me." 

Laws AND CONSTITUTION.] ‘The ancient conftitution of government in Scot- 
land has been highly applauded, as excellently adapted to the prefervation of li- 
berty ; and it is certain, that the power of the king was greatly limited, and that 
there were many checks in the conftitution upon him, which were well calculated 
to prevent his affuming or exercifing a defpotic authority. But the Scottifh con- 
ftitution of government was too much of the ariftocratic kind, to afford to the 
common people that equal liberty which they had aright to expect. ‘The king’s 
authority was fufficiently reftrained; but the nobles, chieftains, and great land- 
holders, had it too much in their power to tyrannize over-and opprefs their tenants, 
and the common people. 

The ancient kings of Scotland, at their coronation, took the following oath, 
containing three promifes, viz. | 

« In the name of Chrift, I promife thefe three things to the Chriftian people my 
fubjects: Firft, That I fhall give order, and employ my force and affiftance, that 
the church of God, and the Chriftian people, may enjoy true peace during our 
time, under our government. Secondly, I fhall prohibit and hinder all perfons, 
of whatever degree, from violence and injuftice. Thirdly, In all judgments I fhall 
follow the prefcriptions of juftice and mercy, to the end that our clement and mer- 
ciful God may fhew mercy unto me, and to you." 

The parliament of Scotland anciently confifted of all who held any portion of land, 
however fmall, of the crown, by military fervice. This parliament appointed the 
times of ‘its own meeting and adjournment, and committees to fuperintend the ad- 
ininiftration during the intervals of parliament ; it had a commanding power in all 
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matters of government; it appropriated the public money, ordered the keeping of 
it, and called for. the accounts; it armed the people, and appointed commanders ; 
it named and -commiffionéd ambaffadors, it granted and limited pardons; it ap- 
pointed judges and courts of judicature : it named officers of ftate and privy-coun-. 
fellors ; it annexed and alienated the revenues of the crown, and reftrained grants 
by the king. The king of Scotland had no negative voice in parliament; nor 
- could he declare war, make peace, or conclude any other public bufineís of im- 
portance, without the advice and approbation of parliament. ‘The prerogative of 
the king was fo bounded, that he was not even intrufted with the executive part of 
the government. And fo late as the minority of James IV. who was contemporary 
with, and fon-in-law to, Henry VII. of England, the parliament pointed out to 
him his duty, as the firt {fervant of his people; as appears by the acts {till extant. 
In fhort, the conftitution was rather ariftocratical than monarchical. ‘The abufe 
of thefe ariftocratftal powers, by the chieftains and great landholders, gave the 
king, however, a very confiderable intereft among the lower ranks; and a prince 
who had fenfe and addrefs to retain the affections of his people, was generally able 
to humble the moft over-grown of his fubjeéts; but when, on the other hand, a 
king of Scotland, like James III. fhewed a difreípeét to his parliament, the event 
was commonly fatal to the crown. The kings of Scotland, notwithftanding this 
paramount power in the parliament, found means to weaken and elude its force; 
and in this they were affifted by their clergy, whofe revenues were immenfe, and 
who had very little dependance upon the pope, and were always jealous of the pow- 
erful nobility. This was done by eftablifhing a felect body of members, who were 
called the lords of the articles. “Thefe were chofen out of the clergy, nobility, 
knights, and burgeffes. The bifhops for inftance, chofe eight peers, and the peers. 
eight bifhops ; and thefe fixteen jointly chofe eight barons (or knights of the fhire), 
and eight commiffioners for burghs ; and to all thofe were added eight great officers . 
of ftate, the chancellor being prefident of the whole. 

Their bufinefs was to prepare all queftions and bills, and other matters. brought 
into parliament; fo that in faét, though the king could give no negative, yet being 
by his clergy, and the places he had to beftow, always fure of the lords of articles, . 
nothing could come into parliament that could call for his negative. It muft be 
acknowledged, that this inftitution feems to have prevailed by ftealth ; nor was it 
ever brought into any regular fyftem ; even its modes varied; and the greateft 
lawyers are ignorant when it took place. The Scots, however, never loft fight of 
their original principles : and though Charles I. wanted to form thefe lords of the 
articles into regular machines for his own defpotic purpofes, he found it imprac- 
ticable ; and the melancholy confequences are well known. At the Revolution, 
the Scots gave a frefh inftance how well they underftood the principles of liberty, 
by omitting all pedantic debates about abdication, and the like terms, and. voting 
king James at once to have forfeited his crown.; which they gave to the prince and 
princefs of Orange. i 

This fpirit of refiftance was the more remarkable, as the people had’ groaned 
under the moft infupportable minifterial tyranny ever fince the Reftoration. It is 
afked, Why did they fubmit to that tyranny? The anfwer is, In order to preferve 
that independency upon England, which Cromwell and his parliament endeavoured 
to deftroy, by uniting them with England: they therefore chofe to fubmit to a tem- 
porary evil; but they took the firft opportunity to get rid of their oppreffors. . 

Scotland, when it was a feparate kingdom, cannot be faid to have had any peers, 
in the Englifh fenfe of the word. The nobility, who were dukes, marquifies, earls, 
and lords, were- by. the king made hereditary members of parliament; j a 
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formed no- diftinc houfe, for they fat in the fame room with the commons, who 
had the fame deliberate and decifive vote with them in all public matters. A baron, 
though not a baron of parliament, might fit upon a lord's affize in matters of life 
and death ; nor was it neceffary for the affizers, or jury, to be unanimous in their 
verdict. The feudal cuftoms, even at the time of the Reftoration, were fo preva- 
lent, and the reícue of a great criminal was commonly fo much porumded, that 
feldom above two days paffed between the fentence and the execution. 

Great uncertainty occurs in the Scotch hiftory, by confounding parliaments with 
conventions ; the difference was, that a parliament could enact laws as well as lay 
on taxes : a convention, or meeting of the ftates, only met for the purpofes of tax- 
ation. Before the Union, the kings of Scotland had four great and four leffer of- 
ficers of ftate; the great, were the lord high chancellor, high-treaturer, privy-ieal, 
and fecretary : the four leffer were, the lords regifter, advocate, treafurer-depute, 
and juftice clerk. Since the union none of thefe continue, excepting the lords privy- 
feal, regifter, advocate, and juftice-clerk : a third fecretary of ítate has occafion- 
ally been nominated by the king for Scottifh affairs, but under the fame denomina- 
tion as the other two fecretaries. The above officers of ftate fat in the Scotch par- 
liament by virtue of their offices. | 

The officers of the crown were, the high-chamberlain, conftable, admiral, and 
maríhal. The officers of conftable and marfhal were hereditary. A nobleman 
has ftill a penfion as admiral ; and the office of marfhal is exercifed by a knight 
m e 
The office of chancellor of Scotland differed little from the fame in England. 
The fame may be faid of the lords treafurer, privy-feal, and fecretary. The lord- 
regifter was head-clerk to the parliament, convention, treafury, exchequer, and 
íeffion, and keeper of all public records. "Though his office was only during the 
king's pleafure, yet it was very lucrative, by difpofing of his deputation, which 
lafted during life. He acted as teller to the parliament ; and it was dangerous for 
any member to difpute his report of the numbers upon a divifion. The lord-ad- 
vocate’s office refembles that of the attorney-general in England, only his powers 
are far more extenfive ; becaufe, by the Scotch laws, he is the profecutor of all 
capital crimes before the jufticiary, and likewife concurs in all purfuits before fo- 
vereign courts for breaches of the peace ; and alío in all matters civil, wherein the 
king, or his donator, hath intereít. Two folicitors are named by his majefty, by 
way of affiftants.to the lord-advocate. The office of juftice-clerk, entitles the pof- 
feffor to prefide in the criminal court of juftice, while the juftice-general, an 
office I fhall defcribe hereafter, is abfent. 

The ancient conftitution of Scotland admitted of many other offices both of the 
crown and ftate ; but they are either now extinct, or too inconfiderable to be de- 
ícribed here. That of Lyon king at arms, or the rex feecialium, or grand herald 
of Scotland, is ftill in being ; and it was formerly an office of great fplendour and 
importance, infomuch that the fcience of heraldry was preferved there in greater 
purity than in any other country in Europe. He was even crowned folemnly 
in parliament with a golden circle; and his authority, which is not the cafe in Eng- 
land, in all armorial affairs might be carried into execution by the civil law. 

The privy-council of Scotland before the revolution, had, or affumed inquifito- 
rial powers, even that of torture; but it is now funk in the parliament and privy- 
council of Great-Britain ; and the civil and criminal caufes in Scotland are chiefly 
cognizable by two courts of judicature. 

The firft is, that of the college of juftice, which was inftituted by James V. 
after.the model of the French parliament, to fupply an ambulatory committee of 
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ment, who took to themfelves the names of the lords of council and feffion, 
which the prefent members of the college of juftice ftill retain. This court confifts 
of a prefident and fourteen ordinary members, befides extraordinary ones named by 
the king, who may fit and vote, but have no falaries, and are not bound to attend- 
ance. "This court may be called a ftanding jury in all matters of property that lie 
before them. Their forms of proceeding do not lie within my plan, neither does 
any inquiry how far fuch an inftitution, in fo narrow a country as Scotland, 1s com- 
patible with the fecurity of private property. The civil Iaw is their directory in all 
matters that come not within the municipal laws of the kingdom. It has been 
often matter of furprife, that the Scots were fo tenacious of the forms of their 
courts, and the effence of their laws, as to referve them by the articles of the 
union. This, “however, can be eafily accounted for, becaufe thofe laws and forms 
were effential to the poffeffion of eftates and lands, which in Scotland are often held 
by modes ineptiis with the laws of England. I fhall juft add, that the lords 
of council and feffion act likewife as a court of equity; but their decrees are (for- 
tunately perhaps for the fubject) reverfible by the Britifh Houle of Lords, to which 
an appeal lies. 

The juftice court is the higheft criminal tribunal in Scotland ; but in its prefent 
form it was inftituted fo late as the year 1672, when a lord juftice general, re- 
moveable at the king's pleafure, was appointed. ‘This lucrative office ftill exiíts 
in the perfon of one of the chief nobility ; but the ordinary members of the court, 
are the juftice- clerk and five other judges, who are always nominated from the lords 
of feffion. In this court the verdict of a jury condemns or acquits; but, as I have 
already hinted, without any neceffity of their being unanimous. 

Befides thefe two great courts of law, the Scots, by the articles of the Union, 
have a court of exchequer. This court has the fame power, authority, privilege, 
and jurifdiétion, over the revenue of Scotland, as the court of exchequer in Eng- 
land has over the revenues there; and all matters and things competent to the 
court of exchequer of England relating thereto, are likewife competent to the 
exchequer of Scotland. ‘The judges of the exchequer in Scotland exercife certain 
pu mess formerly belonged to the treafury, and are ftill vefted in that of 
England. 

The court of admiralty in Scotland, was, in the reign of, Charles II. by act of 
parliament, declared to be a fupreme court, in all caufes competent to its own 
jurifdiétion ; and the lord high admiral is declared to be the king's lieutenant and 
juftice-general upon the feas, and in all ports, harbours, and creeks of the fame ; 
and upon frefh waters and navigable rivers, below the firft bridge, or within flood- 
mark ; fo that nothing competent to his jurifdiction can be meddled with, in the 
firft inftance, but by the lord high admiral and the judges of his court. Sentences 
paffed in all inferior courts of admiralty, may be brought again before his court; 
but no appeal lies from it to the lords of the feffion, or any other judicatory, 
unlefs in cafes not maritime. Caufes are tried in this court by the civil law, which, 
in fuch cafes, 1s likewife the common law of Scotland, as well as by the laws of 
Oleron, Wifby, and the Hanfe towns, and other maritime practices and decifions 
common upon the continent. The place of lord admiral of Scotland is little more 
than nominal, but the falary annexed to it is reckoned worth 10001. a year; and 
the judge of the admiralty is commonly a lawyer of diftinétion, with confiderable 
perquifites pertaining to his office. 

The college or faculty of advocates, which aníwers to the Englifh inns of court, 
may be called the feminary of Scotch lawyers. ‘They are within themfelves an 
orderly court, and their forms require great precifion and examination to qualify 
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its candidates for admiffion. Subordinate to them is a body of inferior lawyers, or, 
as they may be called, attorneys, who called themfelves writers to the fignet, becaufe 
they alone can fubícribe the writs that país the fignet; they likewife have a bye 
government for their own regulation. Such are the different law-courts that are 
held in the capital of Scotland: we fhall país to thofe that are inferior. 

The government of the counties in Scotland was formerly vefted in fheriffs and 
ftewards, courts of regality, baron courts, commiffaries, juítices of the peace, and 
coroners. 

Formerly íheriffdoms were generally hereditable ; but, by a late act of par- 
liament, they are now all vefted in the crown; it being there enacted, That all 
high-fheriffs, or ftewards, fhall, for the future, be nominated and appointed 
annually by his majefty, his heirs and fucceffors. In regard to'the fheriff-de- 
putes, and fteward-deputes, it is enacted, That there fhall only be one in each 
county, or ftewartry, who muft be an advocate, of three years ftanding at leaft. 
For the fpace of feven years, thefe deputies are to be nominated by the king, 
with fuch continuance as his majefty fhall think fit; after which they are to enjoy 
their offices ad vitam aut culpam, that 1s, for life, unlefs guilty of fome offence. 
Some other regulations have been likewife introduced, highly for the credit of the 
fheriffs courts. | 

Stewartries were formerly part of the ancient royal domain ; and the ftewards had 
much the fame power in them, as the fheriff had in his county. 

Courts of regality of old were held by virtue of a royal jurifdiction vefted in 
the lord, with particular immunities and privileges; but thefe were fo dangerous, 
and fo extravagant, that all the Scotch regalities are now diffolved by an act 
of parliament. ~ 

Baron courts belong to every perfon who holds a barony of the king. In civil 
matters, they extend to caufes not exceeding forty fhillings fterling ; and in crimi- 
nal cafes, to petty actions of affault and battery ; but the punifhment is not to ex- 
ceed twenty íhillings fterling, or fetting the delinquent in the ftocks for three 
hours, in the day time. Thefe courts, however petty, were in former days, in- 
vetted with the power of life and death, which they have now loft. 

The courts of commiffaries in Scotland anfwer to thofe of the Englifh diocefan 
chancellors, the higheft of which is kept at Edinburgh; wherein, before four 
judges, actions are pleaded concerning matters relating to wills and teftaments; 
the right of patronage to ecclefiaftical benefices, tythes, divorces, and caufes of that 
nature ; but in almoft all other parts of the kingdom, there fits but one judge 
on thefe caufes. | 

According to the prefent inftitution, juftices of the peace in Scotland exercife 
pretty much the fame powers as thofe in England. In former times their office, 
though of very old ftanding, was infignificant, being cramped by the powers of the 
great feudal tyrants, who obtained an act of parliament, that they were not to take 
cognizance of riots till fifteen days after the fact. 

The inftitution of coroners is as old as the reign of Malcolm II. the great le- 
giflator of Scotland, who lived before the Norman invafion of England. “1 hey 
took cognizance of all breaches of the king's peace; and they were required to 
have clerks to regifter depofitions and matters of fact, as well as verdicts of jurors: 
the office; however, is at prefent much difufed in Scotland. | 

From the above fhort view of the Scotch laws and inftitutions, it is plain that 
they were radically the fame with thofe of the Englifh. T he latter allege, indeed, 
that the Scots borrowed the contents of their Regi#m Majeftatem, their oldeft law- 
book, from the work of Glanville, who was a judge under Henry 1]. of England. 
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The Scots, on the other hand, fay, that Glanville’s work was copied from their 
Regiam Majeftatem, even with the peculiarities of the latter, which do not now, and 
never did, exift in the laws of England. 

The royal burghs in Scotland form, as it were, a commercial parliament, which 
meets once a year at Edinburgh, confifting of a reprefentative from each burgh, 
to confult upon the common good of the whole. Their powers are pretty exten- 
five, and before the Union they made laws relating to fhipping, to maíters and 
owners of fhips, to mariners and merchants, by whom they were freighted ; to ma- 
nufactures, fuch as plaiding, linen, and yarn; to the curing and packing of fifh, 
falmon, and herrings; and to the importing and exporting feveral commodities. 
The trade between Scotland and the Netherlands is fubject to their regulation: they 
fix the ftaple-port, which was formerly at Dort, and is now at Campvere. Their 
confervator is indeed nominated by the crown, but then their convention regulates 
his power, approves his deputies, and appoints his falary : fo that, in truth, the 
whole ftaple trade is fubjected to their management. Upon the whole, this 1s a very 
fingular inftitution, and fufficiently proves the vaft attention which the government 
of Scotland formerly paid to trade. It took its prefent form in the reign of 
James III. 1487, and had excellent confequences for the benefit of commerce. 

Such are the laws and conftitution of Scotland, as they exift at prefent, in their 
general view; but our bounds do not permit us to defcend to farther particulars, 
which are various and complicated. The conformity between the practice of the 
civil law of Scotland, and that in England, is remarkable. The Englifh law re- 
ports are of the fame nature with the Scotch practics; and their acts of federunt, 
anfwer to the Englifh rules of court; the Scottifh wadfets and reverfions, to the 
Englifh mortgages and defeafances ; their poinding of goods, after letters of horn- 
ing, is much the fame as the Englifh executions upon outlawries; and an appeal 
againít the king's pardon, in cafes of murder, by the next of kin to the deceafed, 
is admitted in Scotland as well as in England. Many other ufages are the fame in 
both kingdoms.  l cannot, however, difmifs this head without one obfervation, 
which proves the fimilarity between the Englifh and Scotch conftitutions, which I 
believe has been mentioned by no author. In old times, all the freeholders in Scot- 
land met together in prefence of the king, who was feated on the top of a hillock, 
which, in the old Scotch conftitutions, is called the Moot, or Mute-hill ; all national 
affairs were here tranfacted ; judgments given, and differences ended. “This Moot- 
hill I apprehend to be of the fame nature as the Saxon Folc-mote, and to fignify no 
more than the hill of meeting. 

Hisronv.] Though the writers of ancient Scotch hiftory are too fond of fyftem 
and fable, yet it is eafy to collect, from the Roman authors, and other evidences, 
that Scotland was formerly inhabited by different people. The Caledonians were 
probably, the firft inhabitants; the Picts, undoubtedly were the Britons, who 
were forced northwards by the Belgic Gauls, above fourfcore years before the 
defcent of Julius Czfar; and who fettling in Scotland were joined by great num- 
bers of their countrymen, that were driven northwards by the Romans. The 
Scots moft probably, were a nation of adventurers from the ancient Scythia, who 
had ferved in the armies on the continent, and, as has been already hinted, after 
conquering the other inhabitants, gave their own name to the country. ‘The 
tract lying fouthward of the Forth, appears to have been inhabited by the Sax- 
ons, and by the Britons who formed the kingdom of Alcuith, the capital of 
which was Dumbarton: but all thefe people in procefs of time, were fubdued by the 
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Having premifed thus much, it 1s unnecefílary for me to inveftigate the conítitu- 
tion of Scotland from its fabulous, or even its early ages. It is fufficient to add to 
what I have already faid upon that head, that they feem to have been as forward as 
any of their fouthern neighbours in the arts of war and government. . 

It does not appear that the Caledonians, the ancient Celtic inhabitants of Scot- 
land, were attacked by any of the Roman generals before Agricola, anno 79. The 
name of the prince he fought with was Galdus, by Tacitus named Galgacus ; and 
the hiftory of that war is not only tranfmitted with great precifion, but corroborated 
by the remains of the Roman encampments and forts, raifed by Agricola in his 
march towards Dunkeld, the capital of the Caledonians. The brave {tand made 
by Galdus againft that great general, does honour to the valour of both people ; 
and the fentiments of the Caledonian concerning the freedom and independency 
of his country, appear to have warmed the noble hiftorian with the fame generous 
paffion. It is plain however, that Tacitus thought it for the honour of Agricola, 
to conceal fome part of this war; for though he makes his countrymen victorious, 
yet they certainly returned fouthward, to the province of the Horetfti, which was the 
county of Fife, without improving their advantage. DE 

Galdus, otherwife called Corbred, was, according to the Scotch hiftorians, the 
21Ít in a lineal deícent from Fergus I. the founder of their monarchy ; and though 
this genealogy has of late been difputed, yet nothing can be more certain, from the 
Roman hiftories, that the Caledonians, or Scots, were governed by a fucceffion of 
brave and wife princes, during the abode of the Romans in Britain. Their valiant 
refiftance obliged Agricola himfelf, and after him the emperors Adrian and Severus, 
to build the two famous pretentures or walls, one between the Frith of Clyde and 
Forth already mentioned; and the other between Tinmouth and the Solway Frith, 
which will be defcribed in our account of England, to defend the Romans from the 
Caledonians and Scots; and which prove that the independence of the latter was 
never fubdued. 

Chriftianity was introduced into Scotland about the year 201 of the Chriftian era, 
by Donald I. The Picts, who, as before mentioned, were the defcendants of the 
ancient Britons, forced northwards by the Romans, had at this time gained a foot- 
ing in Scotland ; and being often defeated by the ancient inhabitants, they joined 
with the Romans againít the Scots and Caledonians, who were of the fame original, 
and confidered themfelves as one people; fo that the Scots monarchy fuffered a fhort 
eclipfe: but it broke out with more luítre than ever under Fergus II. who recovered 
his crown ; and his fucceflors gave many fevere overthrows to the Romans and Bri- 
tons. 

When the Romans left Britain in 448, the Scots, as appears by Gildas a 
Britifh hiftorian, were a powerful nation, and, in conjunction with the Picts, in- 
vaded the Britons ; and having forced the Roman walls, drove them to the very 
fea; fo that the Britons applied to the Romans for relief: and in the famous let- 
ter, which they called their groans, they tell them, that they had no choice left, but 
that of being fwallowed up by the fea, or perifhing by the fwords of the bar- 
barians ; for fo all nations were called who were not Roman, or under the Roman 
protection. 

Dongard was then king of Scotland ; and it appears from the oldeft hiftories, and 
thofe that are lealt favourable to monarchy, that the fucceffion to the crown of 
Scotland ftill continued in the family of Fergus, but generally defcended collaterally; 
all the inconveniences of that mode of fucceffion were fo much felt, that by degrees 
it fell into difufe, and it was at laft fettled in the right line. 

About the year 796, the Scots were governed by Achaius, a prince fo much 
refpected, that his friendfhip was courted by Charlemagne, and a league was con- 
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cluded between them, which continued inviolate while the monarchy of Scotland 
had an exiftence. No faét of equal antiquity is better attefted than this league, 
together with the great fervice performed by the learned men of Scotland, in civil- 
izing the valt dominions of that great conqueror, as has been already obíerved 
under the article of learning. ‘The Picts ftill remained in Scotland, as a feparate 
nation, and were powerful enough to make war upon the Scots; who, about the 
year 843, when Kenneth Mac Alpin was king of Scotland, finally fubdued them ; 
but not in the favage manner mentioned by fome hiftorians, by extermination. 
For he obliged them to incorporate themfelves with their conquerors, by taking 
their name, and adopting their laws. The fucceffors of Kenneth Mac Alpin main- 
tained almoft perpetual wars with the Saxons on the fouthward, and the Danes.and 
other barbarous nations towards the eaft; who, being mafters of the fea, haraffed - 
the Scots by powerful invafions. The latter, however, were more fortunate than . 
the Englifh, for while the Danes were erecting a monarchy in England, they were 
every where overthrown in Scotland by bloody battles, and at laft driven out of 
the kingdom. ‘The Saxon and Danifh monarchs, who then governed England,. 
were not more fuccefsful againft the Scots; who maintained their freedom and in- 
dependency, not only againft foreigners, but againft their own kings, when they 
thought them endangered. ‘The feudal law was introduced among them by Mal- 
colm II.. 

Malcolm III. commonly called Malcolm Canmore, from two Gaellic words 
which fignify a large bead, but moft probably his great capacity, was the eighty- 
fixth king of Scotland, from Fergus l1. the fuppofed founder of the monarchy ; the 
forty-feventh from its reftorer, Fergus II. and the twenty-fecond from Kenneth III. 
who conquered the kingdom of the Piéts. Every reader who is acquainted with 
the tragedy of Macbeth, as written by the inimitable Shakefpeare and who keeps 
clofe to the facts delivered by hiftorians, can be no ftranger to the fate of IMalcolm's 
father, and his own hiftory previous to his mounting the throne in the year 1057. 
He was a wife and magnanimous prince, and in no refpect inferior to his contem- 
porary the Norman conqueror, with whom he was often at war. He married 
Margaret daughter to Edward, furnamed the Outlaw, fon to Edmund Ironfide 
king of England. By the death of her brother Edgar Atheling, the Saxon right 
to the crown of England devolved upon the pofterity of that princefs, who was 
one of the wifeft and worthieft women:of the age; and her daughter Maud, 
was accordingly married to Henry I. of England.. Malcolm, after a glorious reign, 
was killed, with his fon, treacheroufly, it is faid, at the fiege of Alnwic, by 
the befieged. 

Malcolm III. was fueceeded by his brother Donald VII. and he was dethroned 
by Duncan II. whofe legitimacy was difputed. They were fucceeded by Edgar, 
the fon of Malcolm III. who was a wife and valiant prince; he was fucceeded by 
Alexander I. and upon his death, David I. mounted the throne. 

Notwithftanding the endeavours of fome hiftorians to conceal. what they cannot 
deny, I mean the glories of this reign, it yet appears, that David was one of the 
greateft princes of his age, whether we regard him as a man, a warrior, or a le- 
giflator. “The noble actions he performed in the fervice of his niece, the emprefs 
Maud, in her competition with king Stephen for the Englifh crown, give us the 
higheft idea of his virtues, as they could be the refult only of duty and principle. 
‘To him Henry II. the mightieft prince of his age, owed his crown; and his pof- 
fefhons in England, joined to the kingdom of Scotland, placed David's power nearly 
on an equality with that of England, when confined to this iland. His aétiors and 
adventures, and the refources he always found in his own courage, prove a to 
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have been a hero of the firftrank. If he appeared to be too lavifh to churchmen, 
and in his religious endowments, we are to confider, thefe were the only means 
by which he could then civilize his kingdom : and the code of laws 1 have already 
mentioned to have been drawn up by him, do his memory immortal honour. ‘They 
are faid to have been compiled under his infpeétion by learned men, whom he aí-. 
fembled from all parts of Europe in his magnificent abbey of Melroís. He was 
fucceeded by his grandíon, Malcolm IV. and he by William furnamed from his 
valour, the Lion. William’s fon Alexander Il. was fucceeded in 1249, by 
Alexander III. who was a good king. He married, firft, Margaret daughter to 
Henry III. of England, by whom he had Alexander, the prince who married the 
earl of Flanders's daughter; David, and Margaret who married Hangowan, or, as 
fome call him, Eric, fon to Magnus IV. king of Norway, who bore to him a 
daughter named Margaret, commonly called the Maiden of Norway: in whom 
king William’s whole pofterity failed, and the crown of Scotland returned to the 
defcendants of David earl of Huntingdon, brother to king Malcolm IV. and king 
William. 

I have been the more particular in this detail, becaufe it was productive of great 
events. Upon the death of Alexander III. John Baliol who was great-grandíon 
to David earl of Huntingdon, by his elder daughter Margaret, and Robert Bruce 
(grandfather to the great king Robert Bruce) grandíon to the fame earl of Hun- 
tingdon, by his younger daughter Ifabel, became competitors for the crown of 
Scotland. The laws of fucceflion, which were not then fo well eftablifhed in 
Europe as they are at prefent, rendered the cafe very difficult. Both parties were 
almoft equally matched in intereft; but after a confufed interregnum of fome years, 
the great nobility agreed in referring the decifion to Edward 1. of -England, the 
moft politic, ambitious prince of his age. He accepted the office of arbiter: but 
having long had an eye to the crown of Scotland, he revived fome obfolete abfurd 
claims of its dependency upon that of England; and finding that Baliol was dif- 
pofed to hold it by that difgraceful tenure, Edward awarded it to him: but after- 
wards dethroned him, and treated him as a flave, without Baliol’s refenting it. 

After this, Edward ufed many bloody endeavours to annex their crown to his 
own; but though they were often defeated, and Edward for a fhort time made 
himfelf naafter of Scotland, yet the Scots were ready to revolt againft him on every 
favourable opportunity. Thofe of them who were fo zealoufly attached to the in- 
dependence of their country, as to be refolved to hazard every thing for it, were 
indeed but few, compared to thofe in the intereft of Edward and Baliol, which was 
the fame; and for fome time they were obliged to temporize. Edward availed himfelf 
of their weaknefs and his own power. He accepted of a formal furrender of the 
crown of Baliol, to whom he allowed a penfion, but detained him in England ; 
and fent every nobleman in Scotland, whom he in the leaft fufpected, to different 
prifons ın or near London. He then forced the Scots to fign inftruments of 
their fubjection to him ; and moft barbaroufly carried off, or deftroyed all the 
monuments of their hiftory, and the evidences of their independency ; and par- 
ticularly the famous fatidical or prophetic ftone, which is ftil to be feen in 
"^W eftminfter- Abbey. 

Thefe fevere proceedings, while they rendered the Scots fenfible of their fla- 
very, revived in them the ideas of their freedom ; and Edward, finding their 
fpirits were not to be fubdued, endeavoured to carefs them, and affected to treat 
them on a footing of an equality with his own fubjects, by projecting an union, 
the chief articles of which have fince taken place between the two kingdoms. ‘The 
Scotch Patriots treated this project with difdain, and united under the brave William 
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Wallace, the trueft hero of his age, to expel the Englifh. Wallace performed 
actions that entitle him to eternal renown, in executing this fcheme. Being how- 
ever no more than a private gentleman, and his popularity daily increafing, the 
Scotch nobility, among whom was Robert Bruce, the fon of the firft competitor, 
began to fufpect that he had an eye upon the crown, efpecially after he had defeated 
theearl of Surry, Edward's viceroy of Scotland, in the battle of Stirling, and had 
reduced the garrifons of Berwick and Roxburgh, and was declared by the ftates of 
Scotland their protector. Their jealoufy operated fo far, that they nod violent 
cabals againít the brave Wallace. Edward, upon this once more invaded Scotland, 
at the head of the moft numerous and beft difciplined army England.had ever feen, 
for it confifted of 80,000 foot, 3000 horíemen completely armed, and 4000 light 
armed; and was attended by a fleet to fupply it with provifions. “Tihefe, be- 
fides the troops who joined him in Scotland, formed an irrefiftible body : Edward, 
however, was obliged to divide it, referving the command of 40,000 of his beft 
troops to himfelf. With thefe he attacked the Scotch army under Wallace at Fal- 
kirk, while their difputes ran fo high, that the brave regent was deferted by Cum- 
ming, the moft powerful nobleman in Scotland, and at the head of the beft divi- 
Gon of his countrymen. Wallace, whofe troops did not exceed 30,000, being thus 
betrayed, was defeated with vaft lofs, but made an orderly retreat ; during which 
he found means to have a conference with Bruce, and to convince him of his error 
in joining with Edward. Wallace ftill continued in arms, and performed many 
gallant actions againft the Englifh ; but was betrayed into the hands of Edward,. 
who moft ungeneroufly put him to death at London as a traitor ; but he died him- 
felf, as he was preparing to renew his invafion of Scotland with a {till more defola- 
ting fpirit of ambition, after having deftroyed, according ‘to the beft hiftorians,. 
100,000 of her inhabitants. 

Bruce died foon after the battle of Falkirk ; but not before he had infpired his. 
fon, who was a prifoner at large about the Englifh court, with the glorious refolu- 
tion of vindicating his own rights, and his country's independency. He efcaped 
from London, and with his own hand killed Cumming, for his attachment to Ed- 
ward; and after collecting a few patriots, among, whom were his own four brothers, 
he affumed the crown; but was defeated by the Englifh (who had a great army in 
Scotland) at the battle of Methven. After this defeat, he fled with one or two. 
friends to the Weftern Ifles, and parts of Scotland, where his fatigues and fuf- 
ferings were as inexpreffible, as the courage with which he and his few friends 
bore them (the lord Douglas efpecially) was incredible. Though his wife and 
daughter were fent prifoners to England, where the beft of his friends, and two of 
his brothers, were put to death, yet fuch was his perfevering fpirit, that he reco- 
vered all Scotland, excepting the caftle of Stirling, and improved every advantage 
that was given him by the diffipated conduét of Edward II. who raifed an army 
more numerous and better appointed {till than that of his father, to make a total 
conqueít of Scotland. It is faid that it confifted of 100,000 men, though this has 
been fuppofed to be an exaggerated computation : however, it" is admitted that - 
the army of Bruce did not exceed 30,000; but all of them heroes who had been 
bred up in a deteftation of tyranny. 

Edward, who was not deficient in point of courage, led this mighty hoft towards 
Stirling, then befieged by Bruce; who had chofen with the greateft judgment, a 
camp near Bannock-burn. The chief officers. under Edward were, the earls of 
Gloucefter, Hereford, Pembroke, and Sir Giles Argenton. Thofe under Bruce 
were, his own brother Sir Edward, who, next to himfelf, was reckoned to be the 
beft knight in Scotland ; hi3 nephew Randolf earl of Murray, and the rouns li 
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Walter, high-fteward of Scotland. Edward's attack of the Scotch army was ex- 
ceedingly furious, and required all the courage and firmnefs of Bruce and his 
friends to refift it, which they did fo effectually, that they gained one of the moit 
complete victories that is recorded in hiftory. The great loís of the Englifh fell 
upon the braveft part of their troops, who were led on by Edward in períon againít 
Bruce himfelf. The Scotch writers make the loís of the Englifh to amount to 
so,ooo men. Be that as it will, there certainly never was a more total defeat, 
though the conquerors loft 4000. ‘The flower of the Englifh nobility were either 
killed or taken prifoners. Their camp, which was immentely rich, . and calculated 
for the purpofe rather of a triumph than a campaign, fell into the hands of the 
Scots: and Edward himfelf with a few followers, favoured by the goodnefs of their 
horfes, were purfued by Douglas to the gates of Berwick, from whence he efcaped 
in a fifhing boat. This great and decifive battle happened in the year 1314*. 

The remainder of Robert’s reign was a feries of the moft glorious fuccefles;' and 
fo well did his nobility underftand the principles of civil liberty, and fo unfettered 
were they by religious confiderations, that, in a letter they fent to the pope, they 
acknowledged that they had fet afide Baliol for debafing the crown by holding it 
of England; and that they would do the fame by Robert, if he fhould make the 
like attempt. Robert having thus delivered Scotland, fent his brother Edward to 
Ireland, at the head of an army, with which he conquered the ereateft part of that 
kingdom, and was proclaimed its king; but by expofing himfelf too much, he was 
killed. Robert before his death, which happened in 1328, made an advantageous 
peace with England; and when he died, he was acknowledged to be indifputably 
the greateft hero of his age. 

The glory of the Scots may be faid to have been in its zenith under Robert I. 
who was fucceeded by his fon David II. He was a virtuous prince, but his abi- 
lities, both in war and peace, were eclipfed by his brother-in-law and enemy Ed- 
ward III. of England, whofe fifter he married. Edward, who was as keen as any 
,of his predeceffors upon the conqueft of Scotland, efpoufed the caufe of Baliol, fon 
to Baliol the original competitor. His progrefs was at firft amazingly rapid; and 
he and Edward defeated the royal party in many bloody battles; but Baliol was 
at laft driven out of his ufurped kingdom by the Scotch patriots. David had the 
misfortune to be taken prifoner by the Englifh at the battle of Durham: and after 
continuing above eleven years in captivity, he paid 100,000 marks for his ranfom ; 
and died in peace, without iffue, in the year 15371. 

The crown of Scotland then devolved upon the family of Stuart, by its head 
having been married to the daughter of Robert I. ‘The firft king of that name 
was Robert II. a wife and brave prince. He was facceeded by his fon Robert III. 

whofe age and infirmities difqualified him from reigning; fo that he was forced to 
truft the government to his brother, the duke of Albany, an ambitious prince, 
who feems to have had an eye to the crown for his own family. Robert, upon 
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this, attempted to fend his fecond fon to France; but he was moft ungeneroufly 
intercepted by Henry IV. of England; and after fuffering a long captivity, he 
was obliged to pay an exorbitant ranfom. During the imprifonment of James in 
England, the military glory of the Scots was carried to its greateft height in France, 


* That the Scots of thofe days were better acquainted with Mars than the Mufes, may be feen f 
a fcoffing ballad, made on this memorable victory, which begins as follows : i : duas 


Maydens of England fore may ye mourn, What ho! ween’d the king of England, 
For zour lemmons zou have loft at Bannockburn. So leon to have won all Scotland. 
With heve a low ! With a rumby low ! 
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where they fupported that tottering monarchy againít England, and their generals 
obtained fome of the firft titles of the kingdom. 

James, the firft of that name, upon his return to Scotland, difcovered great 
talents for government, enacted many wife laws, and was beloved by the people. 
He had received an excellent education in England during the reigns of Henry IV. 
and V. where he faw the feudal fyítem refined from many of the imperfections which 
{till adhered to it in his own kingdom; he determined therefore to abridge the 
overgrown power of the nobles, and to recover fuch lands as h:1 been unjuftly 
wrefted from the crown during his minority and the preceding reig::s: but the exe- 
cution of thefe defigns coft him his life, he being murdered in his bed by fome of 
the chief nobility in 1437, and the 44th year of his age. 

A long minority fucceeded; but James II. would probably have equalled 
the greateít of his anceftors both in warlike and civil virtues, had he not been 
fuddenly killed by the accidental burfting of a cannon, in the thirteenth year 
of his age, as he was befieging the caftle of Roxburgh, which was defended by 
the Englifh. 

Sufpicion, indolence, immoderate attachment to females, and many of the 
errors of a feeble mind, are vifible in the conduct of James III. and his turbulent 
reign was clofed by a rebellion of his fubjects, being ílain in battle in 1488, aged 
thirty-five. 

His fon, James IV. was the moft accomplifhed prince of the age: he was na- 
turally generous and brave; he loved magnificence, he delighted in war, and was 
eager to obtain fame. He encouraged and protected the commerce of his fubjects, 
fo that they greatly increafed in riches; and the court of James, at the time of 
his marriage with Henry VII.'s daughter, was fplendid and refpectable. Even this 
alliance could not cure him of his aid diftemper, a predilection for the French, 
in whofe caufe he rafhly entered, and was killed, with the flower of his nobility, 
by the Englifh, in the battle of Flodden, anno 1513, and the fortieth year of 
his age. | 

The minority of his fon, James V. was long and turbulent: and when he grew 
up, he married two French ladies; the firft being daughter to the king of France, 
and the latter of the houíe of Guife. He inftituted the court of feffion, enacted 
many falutary laws, and greatly promoted the trade of Scotland, particularly the 
working of the mines. At this time the balance of power was fo equally poifed 
between the contending princes of Europe, that James’s friendfhip was courted by 
the pope, the emperor, the king of France, and his uncle Henry VIII. of England, 
from all whom he received magnificent prefents. But James took little fhare in 
foreign affairs ; he feemed rather to imitate his predeceflors in their attempts to 
humble the nobility ; and the doétrines of the reformation beginning to be propa- 
gated jn Scotland, he gave way, at the inítigation of the clergy, to a religious 
deme. tion, though it is generally believed that, had he lived longer, he would 
1ave feized all the church revenues in imitation of Henry. However, having ra- 
ther flighted fome friendly overtures made to him by the king of England, and 
thereby given great umbrage to that prince, a war at length broke out between 
them. A large army, under the command of the duke of Norfolk, entered 
Scotland, and ravaged the country north of the Tweed. After this fhort ex- 
pedition, the Engliíh army retired to Berwick. Upon this, the king of Scot- 
land fent ten thoufand men to the weftern borders, who entered England, at 
Solway Frith; and he himfelf followed them at a {mail diftance, ready to joi" them 
upon occafion. But he foon after gave great offence to the nobility and me army, 
by imprudently depriving their general, lord Maxwell, of his commiflion, and 
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conferring the command on Oliver Sinclair, a private gentleman, who was his fa- 
vourite. The army were fo much difgufted with this alteration, that they were 
ready to difband, when a finall body of Englifh horfe appeared, not exceeding five 
hundred. A panic feized the Scots, who immediately took to flight, fuppofing 
themfelves to be attacked by the whole Englifh army. The Englifh horfe, feeing 
them flee with fuch precipitation, clofely purfued them, and flew great numbers, 
taking prifoners feven lords, two hundred gentlemen, and eight hundred foldiers, 
with twenty-four pieces of ordnance. This difafter fo much affected king James, 
that it threw him into a fit of illneís, of which he foon after died, on the 14th of 
December, 1542. 

His daughter and fucceffor, Mary, was but a few hours old at the time of her 
father's death. Her beauty, her miíconduct, and her misfortunes, are alike fa- 
mous in hiftory. It is fufficient here to fay, that during her minority, and while 
fhe was wife to Francis 11. of France, the reformation advanced in Scotland : that 
being called to the throne of her anceftors while a widow, fhe married her own 
coufin-german, the lord Darnley, whofe untimely death hath given rife to much 
controverfy. The confequence of her hufband’s death, and of her marriage with 
Bothwell who was confidered as his murderer, was an infurrection of her fubjects, 
from whom fhe fied ‘into England, where fhe was ungeneroufly detained a prifoner 
for eighteen years, and afterwards on motives of ftate policy beheaded by queen 
Elizabeth in 1587, in the forty-fixth year of her age. | 

Mary's fon, James VI. of Scotland, fucceeded in right of his blood from Henry 
VII. upon the death of queen Elizabeth, to the Englifh crown, after fhewing con- 
fiderable abilities in the government of Scotland. This union of the two crowns, 
in fact, deftroyed the independency, as it impoverifhed the people of Scotland : for 
the feat of government being removed to England, their trade was checked, their 
agriculture neglected, and their gentry obliged to feek for bread in other countries. 
James, after a fplendid, but troublefome reign over his three kingdoms, left them 
in 1625, to his fon, the unfortunate Charles I. That prince, by his defpotic prin- 
ciples and conduét, induced both his Scottifh and his Englifh fubjects to take up 
arms againít him: and, indeed, it was in Scotland that the fword was firft drawr: 
againft Charles. But when the royal party was totaHy defeated in England, the 
king put himfelf into the power of the Scottifh army; they at firft treated him with 
refpeét, but afterwards delivered him up to the Englifh parliament, on condition 
of their paying 400,000 pounds to the Scots, which was faid to be due to them for 
arrears. However, the Scots afterwards made feveral bloody, but unfuccefsful at- 
tempts, to reftore his fon, Charles 11. That prince was finally defeated by Crom- 
well, at the battle of Worceíter, 1651, after which, to the tine of his reftora- 
tion, the commonwealth of England, and the protector, gave law to Scotland. 
I have, in another place, touched on the moft material parts of Charles’s reign, 
and that of his deluded brother, James VII. of Scotland and II. of England, 
as well as of king William, who was fo far from being a friend to Scotland, 
that, relying on his royal word to her parliament, fhe was brought to the brink 
of ruin. | 

The ftate of parties in England, at the acceffion of queen Anne, was fuch, that 
the Whigs once more had recourfe to the Scots, and offered them their own 
terms, if they would agree to the.rncorporate Union as it now ftands. It was long 
before the majority of the Scotch parliament would liften to the propofal; but at 
laft, partly from conviction, and partly through the force of money diftributed 
among the needy nobility, it was agreed to; fince which event, the hiftory of 
Sco-land becomes the fame with that of England. | 

ENGLAND. 
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EXTENT AND SITUATION. 
Miles. Degrees. 


Length 380 so and 56 North latitude. 
Breadth pet narum 3 2 Eaft and 6-20 Weft longitude. 


CLIMATE AND "ES H E longeft day in the northern parts, contains 17 hours 

BOUNDARIES. t 30 minutes ; and the fhorteft in the fouthern, near 8 hours. 
It is bounded on the north, by that part of the ifland called Scotland; on the eaft, 
by the German Ocean; on the weit, by St. George's Channel; and on the fouth, 
by the Englifh Channel, which parts it from France, and contains 49,450 fquare 
miles. 

The fituation, by the fea wafhing it on three fides, renders England liable to a 
great uncertainty of weather, fo that the inhabitants on part of the fea coafts are 
often vifited by agues and fevers. On the other hand, it prevents the extremes of 
heat and cold, to which other places, lying in the fame degree of latitude, are fub- 
je&t; and it is, on that account, friendly to the longevity of the inhabitants in ge- 
neral, efpecially thofe who live on a dry foil. To this fituation likewife we are to 
afcribe that perpetual verdure for which England is remarkable, occafioned by 
refrefhing fhowers and the warm vapours of the fea. 

NAME AND DIVISIONS t Antiquaries are divided with regard to the etymology 

ANCIENT AND MODERN. $ of the word England; fome derive it from a Celtic 
word, fignifying a level country ; but 1 prefer the common etymology, of its be- 
ing derived from Anglen, a province now fubjeét to his Danifh majefty, which 
furnifhed a great part of the original Saxon adventurers into this ifland. In the 
time of the Romans, the whole ifland went by the name of Britannia. ‘The word 
Brit, according to Mr. Camden, fignified painted or ftained; the ancient inhabitants 
being famous for painting their bodies: other antiquaries, however, do not agree 
in this etymology. The weftern tract of England, which is almoft feparated from 
the reft by the rivers Severn and Dee, is called Wales, or the land of ffrangers, be- 
caufe inhabited by the Belgic Gauls, who were driven thither by the Romans, and 
were ftrangers to the old natives. _ | 

When the Romans provinciated England they divided 1t into, 

1. Britannia Prima, which contained the fouthern parts of the kingdom. 

2. Britannia Secunda, containing the weftern parts, comprehending Wales ; and, 

3. Maxima Czfarienfis, which reached from the Trent as far northward as the 
wall of Severus, between Newcaftle and Carlifle, and fometimes as far as that of 
Adrian in Scotland, between the Forth and Clyde. 

To thefe divifions fome add the Flavia Caefarienfis, which they fuppofe to con- 
tain the midland counties. 

When the Saxons invaded England about the year 450, and when they were 
eftablifhed in the year 582, their chief leaders appropriated to themfelves, after the 
manner of the other northern conquerors, the countries which each had been the 
moft inftrumental in conquering; and the whole formed a heptarchy, or political 
republic, confifting of feven kingdoms. But in time of war, a chief was chofen out 
of the feven kings; for which reafon I call it a political republic, its conftitution 
greatly refembling that of ancient Greece. 

B b 2 Kingdoms 








Chief Towns. 


| } Canterbury. 
Chichefter 
Southwark. 


Norwich 

l Bury St. Edmond’s 
Cambridge ; 
Ely. 

| fLauncefton 

| į Exeter 

y Dorchefter 

Bath 

Salifbury 

: Winchelter 

Abingdon. 

I .ancaíter 

York 

Durham 

* Carlifle 


: Appleby 


(7m e ——Á— | aii A AA 


Newcaltle.. 
London. 


Hertford 
Gloucefter: 
Hereford 

W orceiter 
Warwick 
Leicefter 
Oakham 
Northampton 
Lincoln 
Huntingdon 
Bedford 
Aylefbu 
Oxford úl 
Stafford 
Derby 


— ^ pora, 


| 
Ji 
|| 
>< 
| 
| 
|| 
| 
| 
| 





Nottingham 
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Kingdoms erected by the Saxons, ufually ftiled the Saxon Heptarchy. 
Kingdoms. Counties. 
t. Kent, ~ founded by 
Hengift in 475, and4 Kent — — 
ended in 823. -— 
2. South Saxons, ound- 
ed by Ella in 491, and aid ¿a = 
ended in 600. Ae e ü 
3- Eaft Angles, founded a -— E 
by Uffa in 675, and Camiri ie = E 
ended in 793. With the Ifle of Ely 
Cornwall — -— 
Devon — — 
. Weft-Saxons, found- | Dorfet — — 
ed by'Cerdic in 512,4 Somerfet — —— 
and ended in 1060. ; Wilts — — 
{ Hants — — 
Berks — — 
Lancafter | — -—— 
York -— — 
Durham = — 
5. Northumberland, |; Cumberland — — 
founded by Ida in 574, ¡ Weftmoreland | -— 
and ended in 792. Northumberland, and 
| Scotland to the Frith 
of Edinburgh — 
6. Eaft-Saxons, founded Eflex 
by Erchewin in $2] Middlefex, and puta of 
and ended in 746. Hertford -— 
{ The other partof Hertford 
| Gloucefter — — 
Hereford — — 
| Worcefter — — 
Warwick —— — 
L.eicefter —- —- 
Rutland — — 
| Northampton — 
7. Mercia, founded by ; Lincoln — — 
Cridda in 582, and ¡ Huntingdon — 
ended in 874. Bedford — — 
Buckinghan — — 
| Oxford — — 
Stafford —— — 
Derby — ome 
Salop — zE 
Nottingham — — 
L Chefter — — 


| Shrewfbury 
L Chefter. 


I have been the more folicitous to preferve thefe divifions, as they account fer 
different local cuftoms, and many very effential modes of inheritance, which to 


this 
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this day prevail in England, and which took their rife from different inftitutions 
under the Saxons. Since the Norman invafion, England has been divided into 
counties, a certain number of which, excepti ng Middlefex and Chefhire, are com- 
prehended in fix circuits, or annual progrefs of the judges, for adminiftering juítice 
to the fubjeéts who are at a diftance from the capital. Thefe circuits are: 


Circuits. Counties. Chief Towns. 


(Efex ——>1 (Chelmsford, Colchefter, Harwich, Malden, Saffron- 
Walden, Bocking, Braintree, and Stratford. 
Hertford Hertford, St. Alban's, Ware, Hitchin, Baldock, 
Bifhop’s-Stortford, Berkhamfted, Hemíted, and 
| : Barnet. 
? 





Maidítone, Canterbury, Chatham, Rochefter, 
Greenwich, Woolwich, Dover, Deal, Deptford, 
Feverfham, Dartford, Romney, Sandwich, Sheer- 

<  nefs, Tunbridge, Margate, Gravefend, and Mil- 


| Kent — 





t. Home 
Circuit. 5 
ton. 

Southwark, Kingfton, Guildford, Croydon, Epfom, 
| | Richmond, Wandíworth, Batterfea, Putney, Farn- 
ham, Godalmin, Bagfhot, Egham, and Darking. 
Chichefter, Lewes, Rye, Eaft-Grinftead, Haftings, 

Horfham, Midhurft, Shoreham, Arundel, Win- 

L J L chelfea, Battel, Brighthelmítone, and Petworth. 

( Bucks )fAylefbury, Buckingham, High-Wickham, Great- 

Marlow, Stoney Stratford, and Newport Pagnel. 

Bedford — Bedford, Ampthill, Wooburn, Dunftable, Luton, 
and Bigeglefwade. | 

Huntingdon, St. Ives, Kimbolton, Godmanchef- 
ter, St. Neot's, Ramíey, and Yaxley. 

Cambridge : | Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Royíton, and Wif- 

+ Dich. 

Bury, Ipfwich, Sudbury, L.eoftoff, part of New- 

market, Aldborough, Bungay, Southwold, Bran- 
| don, Halefworth, Mildenhall, Beccles, Fram- 
lingham, Stow-market, Woodbridge, Lavenham, 

Hadley, Long-Melford, Stratford, and Eafter- 


Surry — 











Suffex — 

















Huntingdon 








2. Norfolk 
Circuit. 7 Suffolk 


| bergholt. 
| Norfolk — | Norwich, Thetford, Lynn, and Yarmouth. 


Oxon . | (Oxford, Banbury, Chipping-norton, Henley, Bur- 
i 








ford, Whitney,  Dorchefter, Woodítock, and 
Tame. 

bury, s Windíor, Reading, Wallingford, New- 
bury, Hungerford, Maidenhead, Farringdon, 
Wantage, and Oakingham. 

Gloucefter, Tewkfbury, Cirencefter, part of Brif- 
tol, Campden, Stow, Berkeley, Durfley, Leech- 
dale, Tetbury, Sudbury, Wotton, and Maríh- 





Berks 


3. Oxford | 
Circuit. 4 Gloucefter 





Eer Evefham, Droitwich, Bewdley, Stour- 


| W orcefter 
L bridge, Kidderminíter, and Perfhore. 
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Circuits. Counties. Chief Towns. 


( Monmouth frMonmouth, Chepftow, Abergavenny, Caerleon, 

| || and Newport. | 

| Hereford Hereford, Lemfter, Weobley, Ledbury, Kyneton, 
3- Ux 








Salop —  : : Shrewfbury, Ludlow, Bridgnorth, Wenlock, Bi- 
E * fhop’s Cattle, Whitchurch, Ofweftry, Wem, and 
Newport. 


Circuit. < 
continued. | 
ê 
à 
L 








Stafford — Stafford, Litchfield, Newcaftle under Line, Wol- 
verhampton, Rugeley, Burton, Utoxeter, and 
j L Stone. 
Warwick ( Warwick, Coventry, Birmingham, Stratford upon 
Avon, Tamworth, Aulcefter, Nuneaton, and 
Atherton. 
* T_eicefter Leicefter, Melton-Mowbray, Afhby-de-la-Zouch, 


|. Bofworth, and Harborough. 
Derby — | Derby, Chefterfield, Wirkfworth, Afhbourne, Bake- 
! | well, Balfover, and Buxton. 
Nottingham Nottingham, Southwell, Newark, Eaft and Weft 
| Redford, Mansfield, 'Tuxford, Workfop, and 





4. Midland 
Circuit. Blithe. 
Lincoln — Lincoln, Stamford, Bofton, Grantham, Croyland, 
| Spalding, New Sleaford, Great Grimfby, Gainf- 
|: «+ borough, Louth, and Horncaftle. 
| Oakham and Uppingham. 
Northampton, Peterborough, Daventry, Higham- 
, ; Ferrers, Brackley, Oundle, Wellingborough, 
| Thrapfton, Towcefter, Rockingham, Kettering, 
J t and Rothwell. 


Rutland — 
Northampt. 





[Se n | 
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Bafingftoke, Chriftchurch, Petersfield, Lyming- 
ton, Ringwood, Rumfey, Arlesford ; and New- 
Wilton, Chippenham, Calne, Cricklade, Trow- 

| | bridge, Bradford, and Warminíter. 

? 








port, Yarmouth, and Cowes, in the Ifle of 
Dorchefter, Lyme, Sherborn, Shaftfbury, Poole, 


Hants — l (Winchefter, Southampton, Portfmouth, Andover, 
Wight. 
Salifbury, Devizes, Marlborough, Malmfbury, 
Blandford, Bridgeport, Weymouth, Mel 
<4 Wareham, and Winburn, H f itici 





5. Weftern 
Circuit. Somerfet — Bath, Wells, Briftol in part, Taunton, Bridgwater 
Iichefter, Minehead, Milbourn-Port, Glafton. 
bury, Wellington, Dulverton, Dunfter, Watchet 
Yeovil, Somerton, Axbridge, Chard, Bruton, 

Shepton-Mallet, Crofcomb, and Froome. . 
Exeter, Plymouth, Barnítaple, Biddeford, Tiver- 

| | ton, Honiton, Dartmouth, Taviftock, Topfham 
| | Okehampton, Afhburton, Crediton, Moulton, 


ihe Totnefs, Axmintter, Plympton, and 
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Circuits. Counties. Chief Towns. 
Weller Cornwall — ! ! Launcefton, Falmouth, Truro, Saltafh, Bodmyn, 
5. Pte ern St. Ives, Padítow, Tregony, Fowey, Penryn, 
d Kellington, Lefkard. Leftwithiel, Helfton, Pen- 
CoIUIHBueo zance, and Redruth. | 


| 
3 E 
|f York, Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax, Rippon, Pon- 


( York — 


| 
MEM 


Durham — 


tefrat, Hull, Richmond, Scarborough, Borough- 
bridge, Malton, Sheffield, Doncaíter, Whitby, 
Beverly, Northallerton, Burlington, Knarefbo- 
rough, Barnefley, Sherborn, Bradford, Tadcafter, 
Skipton, Wetherby, Ripley, Heydon, Howden, 
Thirfke, Gifborough, Pickering, and Yarum. 

Durham, Stockton, Sunderland, Stanhope, Bar- 
nard-Caítle, Darlington, Hartlepool, and Awk- 
land. 

Northumb. f$ Newcaftle, 'Tinmouth, North-Shields, Morpeth, 
Alnwick, and Hexham. 

Lancafter, Manchefter, Prefton, Liverpool, Wig- 
an, Warrington, Rochdale, Bury, Ormfkirk, 

| Hawkfhead, and Newton. 

W eftmorl. | Appleby, Kendal, Lonídale, Kirkby-Stephen, Or- 
ton, Amblefide, Burton, and Milthorpe. 

Carlifle, Penrith, Cockermouth, Whitehaven, Ra- 
venglafs, Egremont, Kefwick, Workington, and 

t J t Jerby. 














-— 


Circuit", 


L.ancaíter 














| Cumberland 


Middiefex is not comprehended ; and Chefhire is left out of thefe circuits, be- 
caufe, being a county palatine, it enjoys municipal laws and privileges. “The fame 
may be faid of Wales, which is divided into four circuits. 


( Middlefex ^) {Lonpon, firft meridian, N. Lat. 51-30. Weft- 
minfter, Uxbridge, Brentford, Chelfea, High- 
gate, Hampftead, Kenfington, Hackney, and 
4  Hampton-Court. 

uo. Nantwich, Macclesfield, Malpas, North- 
L 


Counties €x- | 
clufive of the< 
Circuits. Chefter — | 
| wich, Middlewich, Sandbach, Congleton, Knotí- 
ford, Frodifham, and Haulton. 


A qp tm; 


L J 
Creecwvrrs op WALES. 


Fatt Flint — Flint, St. Afaph, and Holywell. 
North- a Denbigh — |] Denbigh, Wrexham, and Ruthen. 
Circuit. Montgom. Montgomery, Llanvylin, and Welchpool. 


Anglefey — 7 € Beaumaris, Holyhead, and Newburgh. 
North-Weft Caernarvon i Bangor, Conway, Caernarvon, and Pullily. 
Circuit. Merioneth Dolgeliy, Bala, and Harlegh. 


* In the Lent or Spring affizes, the Northern Circuit extends only to York and Lancafter : the 
afGzes at Durham, Newcaítle, Appleby, and Carlile being held only in the Autumn, and diftinguiítted. 
by the appellation of the /oxg circuito 
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Radnor Radnor, Preftean, and Knighton. 
South-Eaft | Brecon — Brecknock, Built, and Hay. 
Circuit. Glamorgan Llandaff, Cardiff, Cowbridge, Neath, and Swan- 


fey. 
Pembroke St. David's, Haverfordweít, Pembroke, Tenby, 
South-Weft | Fifcard, and Milfordhaven. 
“Ci en Cardigan Cardigan, Aberiftwith, and Llanbadarn-vawer. | 
vens Caermarth. Caermarthen, Kidwelly, Lanimdovery, Llandilo- 
bawr, Langharn, and Lanelthy. 
In EN G LAN D. 
40 Counties, which fend up to parliament — — 80 knights. 
25 Cities (Ely none, London four) —— ço citizens. 


167 Boroughs, two each — a 
ç Boroughs (Abingdon, Banbury, Bewdley, Higham- 
Ferrars, and Monmouth), one each — 
2 Univerlities —— 4 reprefentatives. 
3 Cinque ports (Haftings, Dover, Sandwich, Romney, 
Hythe, and their three dependents, Rye, Win- 16 
chelfea, and Seaford), two each — 


334 burgelles. 
5 burgefles. 





barons. 


WA LES 


12 Counties - ——— 12 knights. 
12 Boroughs (Pembroke two, Merioneth none), one each 12 burgefles. 








5S C O T Li A M AC 





33 Shires —— —— 30 knights. 
67 Cities and Boroughs — — 15 burgefles, 
Total 558 





Befides the 52 counties into which England and Wales are divided, there are 
counties corporate, confifting of certain diftricts, to which the liberties and jurif- 
dictions peculiar to a county have been granted by royal charter. Thus the city of 
London is a county diftinét from Middlefex ; the cities of York, Chefter, Briítol, 
Norwich, Worcefter, and the towns of Kingfton upon Hull, and Newcaftle upon 
Tyne, are counties of themfelves, diftinét from thofe in which they lie. The fame 
may be faid of Berwick upon Tweed, which lies in Scotland, and hath within its 
jurifdiction a fmall territory of two miles on the north fide of the river. 

Under the name of a town, boroughs and cities are contained : for every borough 
or city is a town, though every town is not a borough or city. A borough is {o 
called, becaufe it fends up burgeffes to parliament; and this makes the difference 
between a village or town, and a borough. Some boroughs are corporate, and fome 
not corporate; and though decayed, as Old Sarum, they ftili fend burgeffes to 
parliament. A city is a corporate borough, that hath had, or at prefent hath, a 
bifhop,. for if the bifhopric be diffolved, yet the city remains. To have fuburbs 
proves it to be a city. Some cities are alfo counties, as before-mentioned. 

7 SOIL, 
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SOIL, AIR, SEASONS, AND WATER.] The foil of England and Wales differs in 
each county, not fo much from the nature of the ground, though that muft be ad- 
mitted to occafion a very confiderable alteration, as from the progreís which the 
inhabitants of each county have made in the cultivation of lands and gardens, the 
draining of marfhes, and many other local improvements, which are here carried 
to a much greater degree of perfection than they are perhaps in any other part of 
the world, if we except China. To enter upon particular fpecimens and proofs of 
thefe improvements, would require a large volume. All that can be faid there- 
fore is in general, that if no unkindly feafons happen, England produces corn, not 
only fufficient to maintain her own inhabitants, but to bring large fums of ready 
money for her exports. ‘The benefits, however, from thefe exports, have fome- 
times tempted the inhabitants to carry out of the kingdom more grain than could 
be conveniently fpared, and have laid the poor under diftrefs; for which reafon 
exportations have been fometimes checked by government. No nation exceeds 
England in the productions of the garden, which have come to fuch perfection, that 
the rareft of foreign fruits have been cultivated here with fuccefs. If any farther 
proof of this fhould be required, let it be remembered, that London and its 
neighbourhood, though peopled by about 1,000,000 inhabitants, is plentifully 
fupplied with all kinds of fruits and vegetables from grounds within 12 miles 
diftance. 

The foil of England feems to be particularly adapted for rearing timber; and 
the plantations of trees round the houfes of noblemen and gentlemen, and even of 
peafants, are delightful and aftonifhing at the fame time. Some have obferved a 
decay of that oak timber which anciently formed the great fleets that England put 
to fea; but as no public complaints of this kind have been heard, it may be fup- 
pofed that great {tores are ftill in referve ; unlefs it may be thought that our fhip- 
yards have lately been partly fupplied from America, or the Baltic. 

As to air, I can add but little to what I have already faid concerning the cli- 
mate*. In many places it is certainly loaded with vapours wafted from the At- 
lantic Ocean by wefterly winds; but they are ventilated by winds and ftorms, fo 
that in this refpect England is to foreigners, and people of delicate conftitutions, 
more difagreeable than unfalubrious. It cannot, however, be denied, that in 
England the weather is fo exceffively capricious, and unfavourable to certain con- 
ftitutions, that many of the inhabitants are induced to fly to foreign countries, in 
hopes of obtaining a renovation of their health. 

After what we have obferved in the Englifh air, the reader may form fome idea 
of its feafons, which are fo uncertain, that they admit of no defcription. Spring, 
fummer, autumn, and winter, fucceed cach other, but in what month their diffe- 
rent appearances take place is very undetermined. “The {pring begins fometimes 


The climate of England has more advantages ** or at leat of France, He faid, ** He tho'2ht 
than are generally allowed it, if we admit the opi- ** that was the beit climate where he could be 
nion of King Charles the Second upon this fub- ** abroad in the air with pleafure, or at leait with- 
jcét, which is corroborated by that of Sir William  ** out trouble or inconvenience, the mos days in 
‘Temple: and it may be obferved, that they were ** the year, and the moft hours in the dav; and 
both travellers. * I muft needs add one thing  ** this he thought he could be in. England, more 
* (fays Sir William, in his Mifellanea, part ii, ** than in any country he knew in Europe." And 
* p. 114. edit. $vo, 1690.) in favour of our cli- * I believe (adds Sir William) it is truc, not only 
4 mate, which I heard the king fay, and I thought * of the hot and the cold, but even among our 
* new and right, and truly like a king of England, * neighbours in France und the low Countries 
* that loved and eftcemed his own country. [t was * themfelves, where the heats or the colds, and 
* in reply to fome company that were reviling our * changes of fcafons are lefs treatable (ov inaderated 
s climate, and extolling thofe of Italy and Spain. * than they are with us * 

E 4 
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in February, and fometimes in April. In May the face of the country is often co- 
vered with hoary froft inftead of bloffoms. The beginning of June is fometimes as 
cold as in the middle of December, yet at other times the thermometer rifes in that . 
month as high as it does in Italy. Even Auguft has its viciffitudes of heat and 
cold, and upon an average September, and next to it October, are the two moft 
agreeable months in the year. The natives fometimes experience all the four fea- 
fons within the compaís of one day, cold, temperate, hot, and mild weather. 
After faying thus much, it would be in vain to attempt any farther defcription of 
the Englifh feafons. Their inconftancy, however, is not attended with the effects 
that might be naturally apprehended. A fortnight, or at mofít three weeks, gene- 
rally make up the difference with regard to the maturity of the fruits of the earth : 
and it is hardly ever obferved that the inhabitants fuffer by a hot fummer. Even 
the greateft irregularity, and the moft unfavourable appearances of the feafons, are 
not, as in other countries, attended with famine, and very feldom with fcarcity. 
Perhaps this, in a great meafure,. may be owing to the vaft improvements of agri- 
culture, for when ícarcity has been complained of, it generally, if not always, 
proceeded from the exceflive exportations of grain on account of the drawback, 
and the profit of the returns. 

In fpeaking of water, I do not include rivers, brooks, or lakes; I mean waters 
for the common conveniencies of life, and thofe that have mineral qualities. The 
champaign parts of England are generally fupplied with excellent fprings and foun- 
tains; though a difcerning palate may perceive, that they frequently contain fome 
mineral impregnation. In fome very high lands, the inhabitants are diftrefled for 
water, and fupply themíelves by trenches, or digging deep wells. ‘The conftitu- 
tions of the Englifh, and the difeafes to which they are liable, have rendered them 
extremely inquifitive after falubrious waters, for the recovery and prefervation of 
their health; fo that England contains as many mineral wells, of known efficacy, 
as perhaps any country in the world. ‘The moft celebrated are the hot baths of 
Bath and Briftol in Somerfetfhire, and of Buxton and Matlock in Derbyfhire ; 
the mineral waters of Tunbridge, Epfom, Harrowgate, and Scarborough. Sea 
water is ufed as commonly as any other for medicinal purpofes; and fo delicate 
are the tones of the Englifh fibres, that the patients can perceive, both in drink- 
ing and bathing, a difference between the fea-water of one coaft and that of an- 
other. 

FACE OF THE COUNTRY The induftry of the Englifh is fuch, as to fupply 

AND MOUNTAINS. the abfence of thofe favours which nature has fo la- 
vifhly beftowed upon fome foreign climates, and in many refpects even to exceed 
them. No nation in the world can equal the cultivated parts of England in beau- 
tiful fcenes. ‘The variety of high-lands and low-lands, the former gently fwelling, 
and both of them forming profpeéts equal to the moft luxuriant imagination, the 
corn and meadow ground, the intermixtures of enclofures and plantations, the noble 
feats, comfortable houfes, cheerful villages, and well-ftocked farms, often rifing 
in the neighbourhood of populous towns and cities, decorated with the moft vivid 
colours of nature, are inexpreflible. “The molit barren fpots are not without their 
verdure; but nothing can give us a higher idea of the Englifh induftry, than ob- 
ferving that fome of the pleafanteft counties in the kingdom are naturally the moft 
barren, but rendered fruitful by labour. Upon the whole, it may be fafely affirmed, 
that no country in Europe equals England in the beauty of its profpects, or the opu- 
lence of its inhabitants. 

Though England is fuil of delightful rifing grounds, and the moft enchanting 
flopes, yet it contains few mountains. The moft noted are the Peak in Derbyfhire, 
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the Endle in Lancafhire, the Wolds in Yorkfhire, the Cheviot-hills on the borders 
of Scotland, the Chiltern in Bucks, Malvern in Worcefterfhi: ., Cotfwold in «slou- 
cefterfhire, the Wrekin in Shropfhire; with thofe of Plinlimmon and Snowdon in 
Wales. In general, however, Wales, and the northern parts may be termed 
mountainous, 

Rivers AND LAKES.] ‘The rivers in England add greatly to its beauty, as well 
as its opulence. The Thames, the nobleft perhaps in the world, rifes on the con- 
fines of Gloucefterfhire, a little S. W. of Cirencefter, and after receiving the many 
tributary ftreams of other rivers, it pafies to Oxford, then by Abingdon, Walling- 
ford, Reading, Marlow, and Windíor. From thence to Kingfton, where formerly 
it met the tide, which, fince the building of Weftminfter bridge, is faid to flow no 
higher than Richmond ; from whence it flows to London, and after dividing the 
éounties of Kent and Effex, it widens in its progrefs, till it falls into the fea at the 
Nore, from whence it is navigable for large fhips to London bridge: but fora 
more particular defcription the reader muft confult the map. It was formerly a 
matter of reproach to England, among foreigners, that fo capital a river fhould have 
So few bridges; thofe of London and Kingfton being the only two it had, from the 
Nore to the laft mentioned place, for many ages. This inconveniency was in fome 
meafure owing to the dearneís of materials for building ftone bridges; but perhaps 
more to the fondneís which the Englifh, in former days, had for water carriage, and 
the encouragement of navigation. The great increafe of riches, commerce, and 1n- 
land trade, is now multiplying bridges, and the world cannot parallel for commodi- 
oufnefs, architecture, and workmanfhip, thofe lately erected at Weftminfter and 
Black Friars. Batterfea, Putney, Kew, Richmond, Walton, and Hampton-court 
have now bridges likewife over the Thames, and others are projecting by public- 
fpirited proprietors of the grounds on both fides. 

The river Medway which rifes near Tunbridge, falls into the Thames at Sheer- 
nefs, and is navigable for the largeft fhips as far as Chatham. ‘The Severn reckoned 
the fecond river for importance in England, and the firft for rapidity, rifes at Plin- 
limmon-hill in North Wales; becomes navigable at Welch-Pool; runs eaft to 
Shrewfbury ; then turning fouth, vifits Bridgenorth, Worcefter, and “T'ewkefbury, 
where it receives the Upper Avon; after having paffed Gloucefter, it takes a fouth- 
weft direction : is near its mouth increafed by the Wye and Uftre, and difcharges 
itfelf into the Briftol-channel, near King-road ; and there lie the great fhips which 
cannot get up to Briftol. Ihe Trent riles in the Moorlands of Staffordfhire, and 
running fouth-eaft by Newcaftle-under-line, divides that county into two parts; 
then turning north-eaft on the confines of Derbyfhire, vifits Nottingham, running 
the whole length of that county to Lincolnfhire, and bein joined by the Oufe, and 
feveral other rivers towards the mouth, obtains the name of the Humber, failing into 
the fea fouth-eaft of Hull. 

The other principal rivers in England, are the Oufe (a Gaelic word fignify- 
ing water in general), which falls into the Humber, after receiving the water 
of many other rivers. Another Oufe rifes in Bucks, and falls into the fea near 
Lynn in Norfolk. The Tine runs from weft to eaft through Northumberland, and 
falls into the German fea at Tinmouth, below Newcaítle. The Tees runs from 
weft to eaft, dividing Durham from Yorkfhire, and falls into the German fea below 
Stockton. The Tweed runs from weft to eaft on the berders of Scotland, and falls 
into the German fea at Berwick. The Eden runs from fouth to north through Weft- 
moreland and Cumberland, and paffing by Carlifle, falls into Solway Frith below 
that city. The Lower Avon runs weft through Wiltfhire to Bath, and then divid- 
ing Somerfethhire from Gloucefteríhire, runs to Briftol, falling into the mouth of the 
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Severn below that city. The Derwent, which runs from eaft to weft through Cum- 
berland, and paffing by Cockermouth, falls into the Irifh fea a little below. The 
Ribble, which runs from eaft to weft through Lancafhire, and pafling by Preíton, 
difcharges itfelf into the Irifh fea. The Merfey, which runs from the fouth- 
eaft to the north-weft through Chefhire, and then dividing Chefhire from Lanca- 
(hire, paffes by Liverpool, and falls into the Irifh fea a little below that town; and 
the Dee rifes in Wales, and divides Flintíhire from Chefhire, falling into the 1r+h 
channel below Chefter. 

The lakes of England are few ; though it is plain from hiftory and antiquity, and 
indeed, in fome aes from the face of the country, that meres and fens have been 
frequent in England, till drained and converted into arable land. The chief lakes 
remaining, are Soham mere, Wittlefea mere, and Ramfay mere, in the ifle of Ely, 
in Cambridgefhire. All thefe meres in a rainy feafon are overflowed, and form a^ 
lake of 40 or 50 miles in circumference. "Winander mere lies in Weftmoreland, 
and foine finall lakes in Lancafhire go by the name of Derwent waters. 

Foresrs.] The firt Norman kings of England, pcr for political purpofes, 
that they might the more effectually enflave their new fubjects, and partly from the 
warnrtonneís of power, converted immenfe tracts of grounds into fo for the 
benefit of hunting, and thefe were governed by laws peculiar to themfelves: fo 
that it was neceffary, about the time of paffing the Magna Charta, to form a code of 
the foreft-laws; and juftices in Eyre, fo called from their fitting in the open air, 
were appointed to fee them obferved. By degrees thofe vaft tracts were disforefted ; 
and the chief forefts, properly fo called, remaining out of no fewer than 69, are 
thofe of Windfor, New Foreft, the Foreft of Dean, and Sherwood Foreft. ‘Thefe 
forefts produced formerly great quantities of excellent oak, elm, afh, and beech, be- 
fides walnut-trees, poplar, maple, and other kinds of wood. In ancient times Eng- 
land contained large woods, if not forefts of chefnut trees, which exceeded all other 
kinds of timber for the purpofes of building, as appears from many great houfes ftill 
ftanding, in which the chefnut beams and roofs remain ftill frefh and undecayed, 
though fome of them are above 600 years old. 

METALS AND MINERALS.] Among the minerals, the tin mines of Cornwall de- 
fervedly take the lead. They were known to the Greeks and Phenicians, the latter 
efpecialy, fome ages before that of the Chriftian Æra; and fince the Englifh have 
found the method of manufacturing their tin into plates, and white iron, they are 
of immenfe benefit to the nation. An ore called Mundic is found in the beds of 
tin, which was very little regarded till above 70 years ago; Sir Gilbert Clark dif- 
covered the art of manufacturing it, and it is faid now to bring in 1 50,000l. a year, 
and to equal in goodnefs the beft Spanifh copper, yielding a proportionable quan- 
tity of lapis cala:ninaris for making brafs. Thofe tin-works are under peculiar re- 
gulations, by what are called the ftannary laws; and the miners have parliaments 
and privileges of their own, which are in force at this time. “The number of Cornifh 
miners zre faid to amount to 100,000. Some gold has likewife been difcovered in 
Cornwall, and the Englifh lead is impregnated with filver. ‘Phe Englifh coined 
filver is particulariy known by rofes, and that of Wales by that prince's cap of fea- 
thers. Gevouthire, and other counties of England, produce marble; but the beft 
kind, which refe:nbies Egyptian granite, is excefhvely hard to work. larries of 
freeftone are found ia many places. Northumberland and Chefhire yield allum and 
file pits. The Englifh fullers earth is of fuch confequence to the clothing trade, 
that its exportation is prohibited under fevere penalties. Pit and fea coal is found 
in many countics of England; but the city of London, to encourage the nurfery of 
feamen, is chiefly fupplied from the pits of Northumberland. and the bifhopric of 
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Durham. ‘The cargoes are fhipped at Newcaftle and Sunderland, and the exporta- 
tion of coals to other countries is a valuable article. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- This is fo copious a fubject, and fuch im- 

DUCTIONS BY SEA AND LAND. PO Suus. have been made in gardening and 
agriculture, even fince the beft printed accounts we have had of both, that much 
mufít be left to the reader's own obfervation and experience. I have already touched 
upon the corn trade of England; but nothing can be faid with any certainty con- 
cerning the quantities of wheat, barley, rye, peas, beans, vetches, oats, and other 
grain growing inthe kingdom. Excellent inftitutions for the improvement of agri- 
culture are now common in England, and their members are fo public-fpirited as to 
print periodical accounts of their difcoveries and experiments, which ferve to fhew 
that agriculture and gardening may be carried to a much higher ftate of perfection 
than they are in at preient. Honey and faffron are natives of England. It is almoft 
needleís to mention to the moft uninformed reader, in what plenty the moft excellent 
fruits, apples, pears, plums, cherries, peaches, apricots, nectarines, currants, goofe- 
berries, rafberries, and other hortulan productions, grow here; and what quantities 
of cyder, perry, metheglin, and the like liquors, are made in fome counties. 
The cyder of Devon and Herefordfhire, when kept, and made of proper apples,. 
and in a particular manner, is often preferred, by judicious palates, to French white: 
wine. It is not enough to mention thofe improvements, did we not obferve that the. 
natives of England have made the different fruits of the world their own, fometimes 
by fimple culture, but often by hot beds, and other means of forcing nature. The 
Engliíh pine-apples are delicious. and now plentiful. The fame may be faid of 
other natives of the Eaft and Weft Indies, Perfia, and Turkey.. The Englifh grapes 
are pleafing to the tafte, but their flavour is not exalted enough for.making of wine; 
and indeed wet weather injures the flavour of all the other fine fruits raifed here. Our: 
kitchen gardens abound with all forts of greens, roots, and fallads, in perfection ; 
fuch as artichokes, afparagus, cauliflowers, cabbages, coleworts, brocoli, peas, beans, - 
kidney beans, fpinage, beets, lettuce, celery, endive, turnips, carrots, potatoes, mufh- 
rooms, leeks, onions, and fhallots. 

W oad for dying is cultivated in Bucks and Bedfordfhire, as hemp and ‘flax are in. 
other counties. In nothing, however, have the Englifh been more fuccefsful than 
in the cultivation of clover, cinquefoil, trefoil, faintfoin, lucern, and other meliorat-. 
ing grafles for the foil. It belongs to a botanift to recount the various kinds of ufe- . 
ful and falutary herbs,. fhrubs, and roots, that grow in different parts of England. 
The foil of Kent, Effex, Surry, and Hampfhire, is moft favourable to the difficult 
— tender culture of hops, which is now become a very confiderable ar.icle of 
trade. i 

With regard to ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS, I fhall begin with the quadrupeds. The 
Englifh oxen are large and fat, but fome prefer for the table the fmaller breed of. 
the Scotch and the Welch cattle, after grazing in Englifh paftures. The Englifh 
horfes are the beft of any in the world, whether we regard their fpirit, ftrength, fwift- 
nefs, or docility. Incredible have been the pains taken, by all ranks, for improving 
the breed of this favourite and noble animal, and the fuccefs has been anfwerable . 
for they now unite all the qualities and beauties of Indian, Perfian, Arabian, Spanith, 
and other foreign horfes. The irrefiftible fpirit and weight of the Englifh cavalry, 
render them fuperior to all others in war: and an Englifh hunter will perform e 
credible things in a fox or ftag-chace. Thofe which draw equipages on the ftreets 
of London, are often particularly beautiful.. The exportation of horfes has of late 
become a confiderable article of commerce. The breed of afes and mules. begin 
likewife to be improved and encouraged in England. 
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The Englifh fheep are of two kinds; thofe that are valuable for their fleece, and 
thofe that are proper for the table. The former are very large, and their fleeces con- 
ftitute the original ftaple commodity of England. I have been credibly informed, 
that in fome counties the inhabitants are as curious in their breed of rams, as in 
thofe of their horfes and dogs, and that in Lincolnfhire particularly, it is no uncom- 
mon thing for one of thofe animals to fell for 501. It muft, however, be owned, 
that thofe large fat fheep are very rank eating. It is thought that in England, 
twelve millions of fleeces are fhorn annually, which, at a medium of 2s. a fleece, 
makes 1,200,0001. It is fuppofed, that by the fall of the value of the fleeces, dur- 
ring the laft years of the war, a fourth part of this fum ought to be deducted; but 
now peace is reftored, their price much advances. The other kind of fheep which 
are fed upon the downs, fuch as thofe of Banftead, Bagfhot-heath, and Devonfhire, 
where they have what the farmers call, a fhort bite, is little, if at all, inferior in fla- 
vour and fweetnefs to venifon. 

The Englifh maftiffs and bull-dogs are faid to be the ftrongeft and fierceft of the 
canine fpecies in the world, but either from the change of foil, or feeding, they de- 
generate in foreign climates. James I. of England by way of experiment, turned 
out two Englifh bull-dogs upon one of the fierceft lions in the Tower, and they 
foon conquered him. ‘The maftiff however, has all the courage of the bull-dog, 
without its ferocity, and is particularly diftinguifhed for his fidelity and docility. 
All the different fpecies of dogs that abound in other countries, for the field as well 
as domeftic ufes, are to be found in England. 

What I have obferved of the degeneracy of the Englifh dogs in foreign coun- 
tries, 1s applicable to the Englifh game cocks, which afford much barbarous di- 
verfion to our fportímen. The courage of thefe birds is aftonifhing, and one of 
the true breed never leaves the pit alive without victory. “The proprietors and 
feeders of this generous animal, are likewife extremely curious as to his blood and 
pedigree. 

Tame fowls are pretty much the fame in England as in other countries; turkies, 
peacocks, common poultry, fuch as cocks, pullets and capons, geefe, fwans, 
ducks, and tame pigeons. The wild fort are buftards, wild geefe, wild ducks, 
teal, wigeon, plover, pheafants, partridges, woodcocks, growfe, quail, landrail, 
{nipe, wood-pigeons, hawks of different kinds, kites, owls, herons, crows, rooks, 
ravens, magpies, jackdaws and jays, blackbirds, thrufhes, nightingales, gold- 
finches, linnets, larks, and a great variety of fmall birds; canary birds alfo breed 
in Engiand. ‘The wheat-ear is by many preferred to the ortolan, for the delicacy 
of its flefh and flavour, and is peculiar to England. 

Few countries are better fupplied than England with river and fea-fiíhh. Her 
rivers and ponds contain plenty of falmon, trout, eels, pike, perch, finelts, carp, 
tench, barble, gudgeons, roach, dace, grey mullet, bream, plaice, flounders, 
and craw-fifh, befides a delicate lake fifh called char, which is found in fome frefh 
water lakes of Wales and Cumberland, and as fome fay no where elfe. The 
fea-fifh are cod, mackarel, haddock, whiting, herrings, pilchards, fkaite, foles. 
The john dory, found towards the weftern coaft, is reckoned a great delicacy, as 
is the red mullet. Several other fifh are found on the fame coafts. As to fhell- 
fifth, they are chiefly oyfters, the propagation of which, upon their proper banks, 
requires a peculiar culture. Lobíters, crabs, fhrimps, and efcallops, one of the 
moft delicious of fhell-fifhes, cockles, wilks, periwinkles, and mufcles, with many 
other finall fhell-fifh, abound in the Englifh feas. The whales chiefly vifit the 
northern coaft; but great numbers of porpoifes and feals appear-in the channel, 
After all, the Englifh have been, perhaps, with great juftice, accufed of not pay- 
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ing proper attention to their fifheries, which are confined to a few inconfiderable 
towns in the weft of England. ‘The beft fifh that comes to the tables of the great 
in London, are fold by the Dutch to Englifh boats, and that induftrious people 
even take them upon the Englifh coafts. Great attention, it is true, has been 
paid within thefe forty years paít, to this important concern. Many public-fpirited 
noblemen and gentlemen formed themfelves into a company for carrying on a 
Britifh fifhery. Large fums were fubfcribed, and paid with unbounded generofity. 
Buffes and other veflels were built, and the moft pleafing profpeéts of fuccefs pre- 
fented themfelves to the public. They were, however, unaccountably difappointed, 
though it is hard to fay from what caufe, unlefs it was, that the price of Englifh 
labour was too dear for bringing the commodity to the market upon the fame 
terms as the Dutch. 

With regard to reptiles, fuch as adders, vipers, fnakes, and worms; and in- 
feéts, fuch as ants, gnats, wafps, and flies, England is pretty much upon a par 
with the reft of Europe; and the difference, if any, becomes more proper for na- 
tural hiftory than geography. 

PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, (€: The exemption of the Englifh conftitu- 

NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. f tion from the defpotic powers exercifed in 
foreign nations, not excepting republics, is one great reafon why it is very difficult 
to a ertain the number of inhabitants in England; and yet it is certain that this 
might occafionally be done, by parliament, without any violation of public liberty, 
and probably foon will take place. With regard to political calculations, they 
muft be very fallible, when applied to England. The prodigious influx of fo- 
reigners who fettle in the nation, the emigrations of inhabitants to America and the 
iflands, their return from thence, and the great number of hands employed in fhip- 
ping, are all of them matters that render any calculation extremely precarious. 
Upon the whole, I am apt to think that England is more populous than the efti- 
mators of her inhabitants are willing to allow. The war with France and Spain be- 
‘fore the laft, annualiy employed about 200,000 Englifhmen, exclufive of Scotch and 
Irifh, by fea and land; and its progrefs carried off, by various means, very near 
that number. The decay of population was indeed fenfibly felt, but not fo much 
as it was during the wars in queen Anne’s reign, though not half of the numbers 
were then employed in the fea and land fervice. 

At the fame time, I am not of opinion, that England is at prefent naturally more 
populous than fhe was in the reign of Charles I. though fhe is accidentally fo. The 
Englíh of former ages, were ftrangers to the excefhve ufe of fpirituous liquors, 
and other modes of living that are deftruétive of propagation. On the other hand, 
the vaft quantities of cultivated lands in England, fince thofe times, it might rea- 
fonably be prefumed, would be favourable to mankind: but this advantage is pro- 
bably more than counterbalanced by the prevailing practice of engroffing farms, 
which is certainly unfavourable to population; and independent of this, upon an 
average, perhaps, a married couple has not fuch a numerous progeny now as for- 
merly. 1 will take the liberty to make another obfervation, which falls within the 
cognifance of almoft every man, and that is the incredible increafe of foreign 
names upon our parifh books, and public lifts, compared to what they were even 
in the reign of George I. 

After what has been premifed, it would be prefumptuous to pretend to afcertain 
the number of inhabitants in England and Wales; but in my own private opinion, 
there cannot be fewer than feven millions. Some however, will fuppofe this to be 
too large a calculation: and it muft be admitted, that England has been exceed- 
ingly drained both of men and money, by the unhappy and deftructive war with 
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the American colonies. But as to political calculations, the fallibility of thefe 
appears in a very ftriking light in thofe of the population of London, becaufe it i: 
impoffible to fix it upon any of the known rules or proportions of births and bu. 
rials. Calculators have been not only miftaken in applying thofe rules to London, 
and, as they are called, the bills of mortality, but even in topical matters, becaufe 
about 100,000 inhabitants, at the very gates of London, do not he within the bills 
of mortality. | 

Englifhmen, in their períons are generally well fized, regularly featured, coin- 
monly fair rather than otherwife, and florid in their complexions. It is, however, 
to be prefumed, that the vaft numbers of foreigners that are intermingled and in- 
termarried with the natives, have given a caft to their perfons and complexions dif- 
ferent from thofe of their anceftors 150 years ago. The women, in their fhapes, 
features, and complexion, appear fo graceful and lovely, that England may be 
termed the native country of female beauty. But befide the external graces fo 
peculiar to the women in England, they are ftill more to be valued for their pru- 
dent behaviour, thorough cleanlinefs, and a tender affection for their hufbands and 
children, and all the engaging duties of domeftic life. 

Of all the people in the world, the Englifh keep themfelves the moft cleanly. 
Their nerves are fo delicate, that people of both fexes are fometimes forcibly, nay 
mortally affected by imagination ; infomuch, that before the practice of inoculation 
for the fimall pox took place, it was thought improper to mention that loathiome 
difeafe by its true name, in any polite company. This over-fenfibility has been 
confidered as one of the fources of thofe fingularities, which fo ftrongly charac- 
terize the Englifh nation. They fometimes magnify the flighteft appearances into 
realities, and bring the moft diftant dangers immediately home to themfelves ; and 
yet when real danger approaches, no people face it with greater refolution, or con- 
ftancy of mind. A groundlefs paragraph in a news-paper, has been known to affect 
the ftocks, and confequently public credit, to a confiderable degree; and their 
credulity goes fo far, that England may be termed the paradife of quacks and em- 
pirics, in all arts and profeffions. In fhort, many of the Englifh feel, as if it 
really exifted, every me in mind, body, and eftate, which they form in their ima- 
gination. At particular intervals, they are fenfible of this abfurdity, and run into 
a contrary extreme, ftriving to banifh it by diffipation, riot, intemperance, and 
diverfions. They are fond, for the fame reafon, of clubs and convivial affo- 
ciations; and when thefe are kept within the bounds of temperance and modera- 
tion, they prove the beft cures for thofe mental evils, which are fo peculiar to the 
Englifh, that foreigners have pronounced them to be national. 

The fame obfervations hold with regard to the higher orders of life, which muft 
be acknowledged to have undergone a remarkable change fince the acceflion of the 
Houfe of Hanover, efpecially of late years. The Englifh nebility and gentry of 
great fortunes, now affimilate their manners to thofe of foreigners, with whom they 
cultivate a more frequent intercourfe than their forefathers did. They do not now 
travel only as pupils, to bring home the vices of the countries they vifit, under 
the tuition perhaps of a defpicable pedant, or family dependant; but they travel for 
the purpofes of holety, and at the more advanced ages of life, while their judg- 
ments are mature, and their paffions regulated. This has enlarged fociety in Eng- 
land, which foreigners now vifit as commonly as Englifhmen vifited them, and 
the effects of the intercourfe become daily more vifible, efpecially as it is not now, 
as formerly, confined to one fex. 

Such of the Englifh noblemen and gentlemen, as do not ftrike into thofe high 
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ftudy and underftand better than any people in the world, conveniency in their 
houfes, gardens, equipages, and eftates, and they fpare no coft to purchafe it. It 
has, however, been obferved, that this turn renders them lefs communicative than 
they ought to be: but, on the other hand, the few connections they form, are 
fincere, cheerful, and indiffoluble. The like habits defcend pretty far into the 
lower ranks, and are often difcernible among tradefmen. ‘This love of ínugnefs 
and conveniency may be called the ruling paffion of the Englifh people, and is the 
ultimate end of all their application, labours and fatigues, which are incredible. 
A good ceconomift with a brifk run of trade, is generally, when turned of so, in 
a condition to retire from bufinefs; that is, either to purchafe an eftate, or to fettle 
his money in the funds. He then commonly refides in a comfortable houfe in the 
country, often his native county, and expects to be treated on the footing of a gen- 
tleman; but his ftyle of living is always judicioufly fuited to his circumitances. 

Few people in the world know better than tradefmen, and men of bufinefs in 
England, how to pay their court to their cuftomers and employers, nay even by 
bribes, and fometimes becoming tributary to their fervants. Thole arts, they con- 
fider only as the means of acquiring that independence, the pride of which too 
commonly leads them into a contrary extreme, even that of thinking themfelves 
under no obligation from the rules of decency, duty, and fubordination. This 
carries them to that petulance, which is fo offenfive to ftrangers, and though en- 
couraged through the want of education, has its root in the nobleft of principles, 
badly underftood, I mean that right which the laws of England give to every man 
over his own property. 

The over-fenfibility of the Englifh, is difcovered in nothing more than in the 
vaft fubfcriptions for public charities, raifed by all degrees of both fexes. An 
Englifhman feels all the pains which a fellow-creature fuffers, and poor and mife- 
rable objeéts are relieved in England with a liberality, that fome time or other may 
prove injurious to induftry; becaufe it takes from the lower ranks the ufual motives 
of labour, that they may fave fomewhat for themfelves and families, againft the 
days of age or fickneís. The very people who contribute to thofe collections, are 
affeffed in proportion to their property for their parochial poor, who have a legal 
demand for a maintenance; and upwards of three millions fterling is faid to be 
collected yearly in this country for charitable purpofes. ‘The inftitutions however, 
of extra- parochial infirmaries, hofpitals, and the like, are in fome cafes reprehen- 
fible. The vaft fums beftowed in building them, the contracts made by their go- 
vernors, and even the election of phyficians, who thereby, qualified or unqualified, 
acquire credit, which is the fame as profit, very often begets heats and cabals, 
which are very different from the purpofes of difinterefted charity, owing to the 
violent attachments and prepofleffions of friends, and too often even to party con- 
fiderations. 

Notwithftanding thofe noble provifions, which would banifh poverty from any 
other country, the ftreets of London, and the highways of England, abound with 
objects of diftrefs, who beg in defiance of the laws, which render the practice feverely 
punifhable. This is peur owing to the manner in which the common people live, 
who confider the food to be uneatable which in other countries would be thought 
luxurious. 

The Englifh, though irafcible, are the moft placable people in the world, and 
will often facrifice part of their intereft rather than proceed to extremity. They 
are eafily prevailed upon to forgive by fubmiffion, and they carry this lenity too 
far, by accepting of profeffions of forrow publifhed in advertifements by thofe who 
offend them, and who feldom are fincere, nay, often laugh at the eafinefs of their 
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profecutors, for difmiffing them fo gently. The unfufpeéting nature of the Englifh 
and their honeft open manners, efpecially of thofe in the mercantile way, render 
them dupes in feveral refpects. They attend to projectors, and no {cheme is fo .ri- 
diculous that will not find abettors in England. They liften to the voice of mif- 
fortunes in trade, whether real or pretended, deferved or accidental, and generoufly 
contribute to the relief of the parties, fometimes even by placing them in a more 
creditable condition than ever. The loweft bred of the Englifh, are capable of 
thefe and the like generous actions; but they often make an oftentatious difplay of 
their own merits, which diminifhes their value. There is among the generality of 
the Englifh of all ranks, an unpardonable preference given to wealth, above moft 
other confiderations. Riches, both in public and private, are often thought to com- 
penfate for the abfence of almoft every good quality. This offenfive failing, arifes 
partly from the people being fo much addicted to trade and commerce, the great 
object of which is gain; and partly from the democratical part of their conftitu- 
tion, which makes the pofleffion of property a qualification for the legiflature, 
and for almoft every other fpecies of magiftracy, government, honours, and dif- 
tinctions. 

The fame attention to property operates in many other ways among the lower 
clafles, who think it gives them a right to be rude and difregardful of all about 
them, nor are the higher orders exempt from the fame failing. The fame princi- 
pe often influences their exterior appearances. Noblemen of the firft rank have 

een feen laying bets with butchers and coblers at horfe-races, and boxing- 
matches. Gentlemen and merchants of vaft property are fometimes not to be di- 
ftinguifhed, either by their drefs or converfation, even from their fervants; anda 
wager offered to be ftaked in ready money againft a pennylefs antagonift, has been 
often thought a decifive argument in public company; but the practice of laying 
‘wagers has become much lefs prevalent than it ufed to be. 

- An Englifhman, of education and reading, is the moft accomplifhed gentleman 
in the world. He is however fhy and retentive in his communications even to dif- 
guít, and a man may be in company with him for months, without difcovering 
that he knows any thing beyond the verge of a farm yard, or above the capacity ot 
a horíe jockey. This unamiable coldnefs is fo far from being affected, that it is a 
part of their natural conftitution. Living learning, and genius, often meet not 
wich fuitable regard even from the firft rate Englifhmen: and it is not unufual 
for them to throw afide the beft productions of literature, if they are not acquainted 
with the author. While the ftate diftinction of Whig and Tory fubfifted, the 
heads of each party affected to patronize men of literary abilities; but the pecuniary 
encouragements given them were but very moderate, and the very few who met 
with preferments in the ftate, might have earned them by a competent know- 
ledge of bufinefs, and that pliability which the dependents in office generally pof- 
fefs. We fcarcely have an inftance, even in the munificent reign of Queen Anne, 
or of her predeceffors, who owed fo much to the prefs, of a man of genius as fuch, 
being made eafy in his circumftances. Mr. Addifon had about 300l. a year ot 
the public money to afüft him in his travels, and Mr. Pope though a Roman ca- 
tholic, was offered, but did not accept of, the like penfion from Mr. Craggs, the 
whig fecretary of ftate; and it was remarked, that his tory friend and companion 
the earl of Oxford, when fole minifter, did nothing for him, but bewail his misfor- 
tune in being a papift. Indeed, a few men of diftinguifhed literary abilities, as well 
as fome without, have of late received penfions from the crown; but from the con- 


duct of fome of them it fhould feem, that ftate and party fervices have been expected 
in return. 
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The unevenneís of the Englifh in their converfation 1s very remarkable : fome- 
times it is delicate, fprightly, and replete with true wit ; fometimes it 1s folid, inge- 
nious, and argumentative; fometimes it is cold and phlegmatic, and borders upon 
difguft, and all in the fame perfon. In many of their convivial meetings they are 
very noify, and their wit is often offenfive, while the loudeft are the moft applauded. 
This is particularly apt to be the cafe in large companies; but in fmaller and more 
felect parties, all the pleafures of rational converfation, and agrecable fociety, are 
enjoyed in England in a very high degree. Courage is a quality that feems to be 
congenial to the Englifh nation. Boys, before they can fpeak, difcover that they 
know the proper guards in boxing with their fifts; a quality that perhaps is peculiar 
ro the Englifh, and is feconded by a ftrength of arm that few other people can exert. 
This gives the Englifh foldiers an infinite fuperiority in all battles that are to be 
decided by the bayonet fcrewed upon the mufquet. “The Englifh courage has like- 
wife the property, under able commanders, of being equally paffive as aétive. 
Their foldiers will keep up their fire in the mouth of danger, but when they deliver 
it, it has a moft dreadful effect upon their enemies; and in naval engagements they 
are unequalled. The Englifh are not remarkable tor invention, though they are for 
their improvements upon the inventions of others, and in the mechanical arts they 
excel all nations in the world. The intenfe application which an Englifhman gives 
to a favourite ftudy is incredible, and, as it were, abíorbs all his other ideas. 
This creates the numerous inftances of mental abiences that are to be found in the 
nation. 

All that I have faid concerning the Englifh, is to be underftood of them in ge- 
neral, as they are at prefent; for itis not to be diffembled, that every day produces 
{trong indications of great alterations in their manners. The great fortunes made 
during the late and the preceding wars, the immenfe acquifitions of territory by the 
peace of 1763, and above all, the amazing increafe of territorial as well as com- 
mercial property in the Eaft Indies, introduced a fpecies of people among the Eng- 
lifh, who have become rich without induftry, and by diminifhing the value of gold 
and filver have created a new fyftem of finances in the nation. ‘Time alone can 
fhew the event: hitherto the confequences feem to have been unfavourable,. as it 
has introduced among the commercial ranks a fpirit of luxury and gaming that is 
attended with the moft fatal effects, and an emulation among merchants and traders 
of all kinds, to equal, or furpafs the nobility and the courtiers. ‘The pua frugal 
manners of men of bufinefs, which prevailed fo lately as the acceffion of the prefent 
family to the crown, are now difregarded for taftelefs extravagance in dreís, and 
equipage, and the moft expenfive amufements and diverfions, not only in the capi- 
ral, but all over the trading towns of the kingdom. 

Even the cuftoms of the Englifh have, fince the beginning of this century, un- 
dergone an almoft total alteration. Their ancient hofpitality fubfifts but in few 
places in the country, or is revived only upon electionecring occafions. Many of 
their favourite diverfions are now difufed. Thofe remaining, are Operas, dramatic 
exhibitions, ridottos, and fometimes mafquerades in or near London; but concerts 
of mufic, and card and dancing affemblies, are common all over the kingdom. I 
have already mentioned ftag and fox hunting and horfe races, of which many of 
che Englíh are fond, even to infatuation. Somewhat however may be offered by 
way of apology for thofe diverfions: the intenfe application which the Englih give 
to bufinefs, their fedentary lives, and luxurious diet, require exercife ; and fome 
think that their excellent breed of harfes is increafed and improved by thofe amule- 
ments. The Englifh are remarkably cool, both in lofing and winning at play, 
but the former is fometimes anne a acts of fuicide. An Englifhman will 
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rather murder himfelf, than bring a fharper who he knows has fleeced him to con- 
dign punifhment, even though warranted by law. Next to horfe-racing, and 
hunting, cock-fighting, to the reproach of the nation, Is a favourite diverfion 
among the great, as well as the vulgar. Multitudes of both claffes afíemble round 
the pit at one of thofe matches, and enjoy the pangs and death of the generous ani- 
mal, every fpectator being concerned in a bet, fometimes of high fums. The 
athletic diverfion of cricket is ftill kept up in the fouthern and weftern parts of 
England, and is fometimes practifed by people of the higheft rank. It is per- 
formed by a perfon who with a wooden bat, defends a wicket raiíed of two flender 
(ticks, with one acrois, which is attacked by another perfon, who endeavours to 
beat it down, with a hard leather ball, from a certain ftand. The farther the difí- 
trance is to which the ball is driven, the oftener the defender is able to run between 
the wicket and the ftand. ‘This is called gaining fo many notches, and he who gets 
the moft is che victor. Many other paftimes are common in England, fome of 
them of a very robuft nature, fuch as cudgelling, wreftling, bowls, fkittles, quoits, 
and prifon-bafe; not to mention duck-hunting, foot and afs-races, dancing, pup- 
pet-fhews, May garlands, and above all, ringing of bells, a fi pecies of mufic which 
the Englifh boaft they have brought into an art. The barbarous diverfions of boxing 
and prize-fighting, which were as frequent in England, as the fhews of gladiators 
in Rome, are now prohibited, though often raétifed ; and all places of public 
diverfions, excepting the royal theatres, are under regulations by act of parliament. 
Other diverfions, which are common to other countries, fuch as tennis, fives, 
billiards, cards, fwimming, angling, fowling, courfing, and the like, are familiar to 
the Englifh. Two kinds, and thofe highly laudable, are perhaps peculiar to them, 
and theíe are rowing and failing. The latter, if not introduced, was patronized and 
encouraged by his prefent majefty’s father, the late prince of Wales, and may be con- 
fidered as a national improvement. ‘The Englifh are amazingly fond of fcating, in 
which, however, they are not very expert, but they are adventurous in it often to the 
danger and loís of their lives. ‘The game acts have taken from the common people 
a great fund of diverfion, though without anfwering the purpofes of the rich: for 
the farmers and country people deftroy the game in their nefts, which they dare not 
kill with the gun. ‘This monopoly of game, among fo free a people as the Englifh, 
has been confidered in various lights. 

Dress.} In the drefs of both fexes, before the prefent reign of George III. they 
followed the French; but that of the military officers eyes of the German, in 
compliment to his late majefty. ‘The Englifh, at prefent, bid fair to be the dictators 
of drefs to the French themfelves, at leaft with regard to elegance, neatnefs, and 
richnefs of attire. People of quality and fortune, of both fexes, appear on high 
occafions, in cloth of gold and filver, the richeft brocades, fattins, filks, and velvets, 
both flowered and plain: and it is to the honour of the court, that the foreign ma- 
nufactures of all thefe are difcouraged. Some of thefe rich ftuffs are faid to be 
brought to as great perfection in England, as they are in France, or any other nation. 
The quantities of Jewels that appear on public occafions are incredible, efpecially 
fince the vaft acquifitions of the Englifh in the Eaft-Indies. The fame nobility, 
and perfons of diftinction, on ordinary occafions drefs like creditable citizens, that 
is, neat, clean, and plain, in the fineft cloth, and the beft of linen. The full dreís of 
a clergyman confiíts of his gown, caffock, fcarf, beaver-hat and rofe, all of black; 
his undreís is a dark grey frock, and plain linen. The phyficians, the formality of 
whofe drefs, in large tie perukes, and fwords, was formerly remarkable if not ridicu- 
lous, begin now to drefs like other gentlemen, and men of bufinefs; that is, to wear 
a plain fuit of fuperfine cloth, excellent linen and wigs that fuit their complexions, 
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and the form of their faces. Few Englifhmen, tradefmen, merchants and lawyers, as 
well as men of landed property, are without fome paffion for the {ports of the field, 
on which occafions they drels with remarkable peo in a light frock, narrow 
brimmed hat, a Short bob wig, jockey boots, and buckfkin or fhag breeches. The 
people of {england love rather to be neat than fine in their apparel ; but fince the 
acceffion of his prefent majeftv, the drefies at court on particular occafions, are fu- 
perb beyond defcription. Lew even of the lowett tradefmen, on Sundays, carry 
about them lefs than rol. in clothing, comprehending hat, wig, ftockings, fhoes and 
linen, and even many beggars in the ftreets appear decent in their drefs. In iliort, 
none but the molt abandoned of both fexes are otherwife ; and the appearance of an 
artifan or manufacturer in holiday times, is commonly an indication of his taduftry 
and morals. 

ReLrcrion.]  Eufebius, an other antient writers, pofitively affert, that Chrifti- 
anity was firít preached in South Britain by the apoftles and their difciples ; and it is 
reafonable to fuppofe, that the fuccefs of the Romans opened a high way for the 
triumphs of the gofpel of peace. It is certain alío, that many of the foldiers and cf- 
ficers in the Roman armies were Chriftians ; and as their legions were repeatedly 
fent over to England to extend as well as preferve their conquefts, it is probable 
that thus Chriftianity was diffufed among the natives. If any of the apoftles vificed 
this country and our heathen anceftors, it was St. Paul, whofe zeal, oe and 
fortitude were abundant. But who was the firft preacher, or the precife ycar and 
period, the want of records leaves us at a lofs; and all the traditions about Jofeph 
of Arimathea and St. Peter's preaching the gofpel in Britain, and Simon Zelotes 
fuflering martyrdom here, are romantic fables, monkifh legends. We have good 
authority to lay, that about the year 150, a qum number of perfons profeffed rhe 
Chriítian faith here, and according to Archbifhop Usher in the year 182, there was a 
{chool of learning to provide the Britifh churches with proper teachers; and fron 
that period it feems as if Chriftianity advanced its benign and falutary influences 
among the inhabitants in their feveral diftricts. It is unneceffary to repeat what ha: 
been faid in the Introduction refpeéting the rife and fall of the church of Rome in 
Europe. I fhall only obferve in this place, that John Wickliffe, an Englifhman, 
educated at Oxford in the reign of Edward III. has the honour of being the firít 
perfon in Europe who publicly called in queftion, and boldly refuted thofc doc- 
trines which had paffed for certain during fo many ages; and that the eftablifhed 
religion in England, which had its rife under Henry VIII. is reformed from the er- 
rors of popery, and approaches nearer to the primitive Chriftianity, being equally re- 
moved from fuperftition and indelicacy in its worfhip, and as void of bigotry, as of 
licentioufnefs, in its practice. The conftitution of the church is epifcopal, and it 1s . 
governed by bifhops, whofe benefices were converted by the Norman conqueror, 
into temporal baronies, in right of which, every bifhop has a feat and vote in the 
houfe of peers. The benefices of the inferior clergy, are now freehold, but in many 
places their tithes are impropriated in favour of the laity. The ceconomy of the 
church of England has been accufed for the inequality of its livings; fome of them 
extending from.three hundred to fourteen hundred a year, and many, particularly 
in Wales, being too fimall to maintain a clergyman, efpecially if he has a family, 
with any tolerable decency: but this feems not eafy to be remedied, unlefs the dig- 
nified clergy would adopt and fupport the reforming fcheme. The crown, as well 
as private perfons, has done great things towards the augmentation of r livings. 

The dignitaries of the church of England, fuch as deans, prebendaries, and the 
like, have generally large incomes; fome of them exceeding in value thofe of bi- 
ínoprics, for which reafon the revenues of a rich deanery, or other living, is often 
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annexed to a poor bifhopric. At prefent, the clergy of the church of England as to 
temporal matters, are in a moft flourifhing fituation, becaufe the value of their 
tithes increafes with the improvements of lands, which of late have been amazing - 
in England. ‘The fovereigns of England, ever fince the reign of Henry VIII. have 
been called in public writs, the fupreme heads of the church; but this title conveys 
no fpiritual meaning, as it only denotes the regal power, to prevent any ecclefiafti- 
cal differences, or in other words, to fubftitute the king in place of the pope before 
the reformation, with regard to temporalities, and the internal ceconomy of the 
church. The kings of England never intermeddle in ecclefiaftical difputes, unlefs 
by preventing the convocation from fitting to agitate them, and are contented to 
give a fanction to the legal rights of the clergy. l 

The church of England, under this defcription of the monarchical power over 
it, is governed by two archbifhops, and twenty-four bifhops, befides the bifhop 
of Sodor and Man, who not being poffeffed of an Englifh barony, does not fit in the 
houfe of peers*. The two archbifhops, are thofe of Canterbury and York, who are 
both dignified with the addrefs of * your grace.” ‘The former is the firft peer of the 
realm, as well as metropolitan of the Englifh church. He takes precedence next 
to the royal family, of all dukes and officers of ftate. He 1s enabled to hold eccle- 
fiaftical courts upon all affairs that were formerly cognifable in the court of Rome, 
when not repugnant to the law of God, or the king’s prerogative. He has the pri- 
vilege coníequently of granting in certain cafes, licences and difpenfations, together 
with the probate of wills, when the party dying is worth upwards of five pounds. 
Befides his own diocefe, he has under him the bifhops of London, Winchefter, Ely, 
Lincoln, Rochefter, Litchfield and Coventry, Hereford, Worcefter, Bath and Wells, 
Salifbury, Exeter, Chichefter, Norwich, Gloucefter, Oxford, Peterborough, Briftol ; 
and, in Wales, St. David’s, Landaff, St. Afaph, and Bangor. 

The archbifhop of Canterbury has by the conftitution and laws of England, fuch 
extenfive powers, that ever fince the death of archbifhop Laud (whofe character will 
be hereafter given) the government of England has chiefly thought proper to raife 
to that dignity men of very moderate principles ; but they have generally been men 
of confiderable learning and abilities. This practice has been attended with excel- 
— peer with regard to the public tranquillity of the church, and confequently 
of the itate. | 


* To the following lift, I have fulyjoined the fum each fee is charged in:the king’s books; for though 
that fum is far from being the rcal annual value of the fee, yet it aififis in forming a comparative elti- 
mate between the revenues of each fee with thofe of another. 
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‘Che archbifhop of York takes place of all dukes, not of the blood royal, and of 
all officers of ftate, the lord chancellor excepted. He has in his province, befide 
his own diocefe, the bifhoprics of Durham, Carlifle, Chefter, and Sodor and Man. 
In Northumberland, he has the power of a palatine, and jurifdiction in all criminal] 
proceedings. l ! 

The bifhops are addreffed by the appellation of Your Lordfhips, {tiled ** Right 
reverend fathers in God," and take the precedence of all temporal barons. They 
have all the privileges of peers, and the bifhoprics of London, Winchefter, Durham, 
Salifbury, Ely and Lincoln, require no additional revenues to fupport their prelates 
in the rank of noblemen.  Englifh bifhops are to examine and ordain pricíts and 
deacons, to confecrate churches and burying-places, and to adiminifter the rite ot 
confirmation. Their jurifdiction relates to the probation of wills; to grant ad- 
miniftration of goods to fuch as die inteftate; to take care of perifhable goods when 
no one will adminifter; to collate to benefices ; to grant inftitutions to livings; to 
defend the liberties of the church; and to vifit their own diocefes once in three 

ears. 

d Deans and prebendaries of cathedrals have been already mentioned ; but it would 
perhaps be difficult to affign their utility in the church, farther than to add to the 
poinp of worfhip, and to make provifion for clergymen of eminence and merit, but 
intereít often prevails over merit in the appointment. England contains about fixty 
archdeacons, whofe office is to vifit the churches twice or thrice every year, but their 
offices are lefs lucrative than they are honourable. Subordinate to them are the ru- 
ral deans, formerly ftyled arch-prefbyters, who fignify the bifhop's pleafure to his 
clergy, the lower claís of which confifts of priefts and deacons. 

The ecclefiaftical government of England is properly fpeaking, lodged in the 
convocation, which is a national reprefentative or fynod, and anfwers.pretty nearly 
to the ideas we have of a parliament. ‘They are convoked at the fame time with 
every parliament, and their bufinefs is to confider of the ftate of the church, and to 
call thofe to an account who have advanced new opinions, inconfiftent with the 
doftrines of the church of England. Some high-flying clergymen, during the 
reign of queen Anne, and in the beginning of that of George I. raifed the powers 
of the convocation to a height that was inconfiftent with the principles of religious 
toleration, and indeed of civil liberty ; ío that the crown was obliged to exert its 
prerozative of calling the members together, and of diffolving them, and ever 
fince they have not been permitted.to fit for any time, in which they could do 
bufinefs. 

'The court of arches is the moft ancient confiftory of the province of Canterbury, 
and all appeals in church matters, from the judgment of the inferior courts, are di- 
rected to this. The procefles run in the name of the judge, who is called dean of 
the arches; and the advocates, who plead in this court, muft be doctors of the civil 
law. The court of audience has the fame authority with this, to which the arch- 
bifhop’s chancery was formerly joined. The prerogative court is that wherein wills 
are proved, and adminiftrations taken out. ‘The court of peculiars, relating to cer- 
tain parifhes, have a jurifdiction among themfelves, for the probate of wills, and are 
therefore exempt from the bifhop's courts. The fee of Canterbury has no le(s than. 
fifteen of thefe peculiars. The court of delegates receives its name from its confift- 
ing of commiflioners delegated or appointed by the royal commiffion; but it is no 
ftanding court. Every bifhop has alfo a court of his own, called the confiftory 


court. Every archdeacon has likewife his court, as well as the dean. and chap- . 
ter of every cathedral. . 
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The church of England is now beyond any other national church, tolerant in its 
principles. Moderation is its governing character, and in England, no religious 
fet is prevented from worfhipping God in that manner which their confciences 
approve. Some fevere laws were, indeed, lately in force againft thofe proteftant 
diffenters who did not affent to the doétrinal articles of the church of England ; 
but thefe laws were not executed; and, in 1779, religious liberty received a con- 
fiderable augmentation, by an act which was then pafled for granting a legal tole- 
ration to diffenting minifters, and fchool-mafters, without their fubfcribing any of 
the articles of the church of England. Not to enter upon the motives of the re- 
formation under Henry VIII. it is certain, that epifcopal government, excepting 
the few years from the civil wars under Charles 1. to the reftoration of his fon, has 
ever fince prevailed in England. The wifdom of acknowledging the king the 
head of the church, is confpicuous in difcouraging all religious perfecution and in- 
tolerancy, and if religious feétaries have multiplied in England, it is from the 
fame principle that civil licentioufnefs has prevailed ; I mean a tenderneís in matters 
that can affect either confcience or liberty. The bias which the clergy had towards 
popery in the reign of Henry VIII. and his fon, and even fo late as that of Eli- 
zabeth, occafioned an interpofition of the civil power, for a farther reformation. 
Thence arofe the puritans, fo called from their maintaining a fingular purity of life 
and manners. Many of them were worthy pious men, and fome of them good 
patriots. Their defcendants are the modern prefbyterians who retain the fame 
character, and have true principles of civil and religious liberty ; but their theolo- 
gical fentiments have undergone a confiderable change. ‘Their doctrine, like the 
church of Scotland, was originally derived from the Geneva plan, inftituted by 
Calvin, and tended to an abolition of epifcopacy, and to vefting the government 
of the church in a parity of prefbyters. But the modern Englifh prefbyterians, 
in their ideas of church-government, differ little from the independents, or congre- 
gaationlifts, who are fo called from holding the independency of congregational 
churches, without any refpect to doctrine; and in this fenfe almoft all the Zz//eszers 
in England are now become independents. As to points of doctrine, the prefbyte- 
rians are generally Arminians. Many of their minifters have greatly diftinguifhed 
themfelves by their learning and abilities, and fome of their writings are held in 
high eftimation by many of the clergy, and other members of the eftablifhed 
church. The fame may be faid of fome of the independent and baptift-miniíters. 
The independents are generally Calvinifts. The baptifts do not believe that infants 
are proper objects of baptifm, and in the baptifm of adults, they pra¢tife immerfion 
into water. They are divided into two claffes, which are ftiled general baptifts, 
and particular baptifts. The general baptifts are Arminians, and the particular 
baptifts are Calvinifts. The moderate clergy of the church of England treat the 
proteftant diffenters with affection and friendíhip : and though the hierarchy of their 
church, and the character of bifhops, are capital points in their religion, they 
confider their differences with the prefbyterians, and even with the baptifts, as not 
being very material to falvation; nor indeed do many of the eftablifhed church 
think that they are ftriétly and confcientioufly bound to believe the doétrinal parts 
of the thirty-nine articles, which they are obliged to fubfcribe before they can enter 
into holy orders. Several of them have of late contended in their writings, that 
ali fubfcriptions to religious fyftems are repugnant to the fpirit of Chriftianity, and 
to reformation. Some doétrines which were formerly generally confidered as too 
facred to be oppofed, or even examined, are now publicly controverted, particu- 
larly the doctrine of the Trinity. Places of worfhip have been eftablifhed in which 
that doctrine has been openly renounced ; and feyeral clergymen have thrown up 
" valuable 
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valuable livings in the church, and affigned their difbelief of that doctrine as the 
motive of their conduct. 

The methodiffs are a fect of a late inftitution, and their founder is generally 
looked upon to be Mr. George Whitfield, a divine of the church of England; but 
it is difficult to defcribe the tenets of this numerous fect. All we know is, that 
they pretend to great fervour and devotion, that their founder theught that the 
form of ecclefiaftical worfhip, and prayers whether taken from a common prayer 
book, or poured forth extempore, was a matter of indifference, and he accordingly 
made ufe of both thefe methods. His followers are rigid oblervers of the doctrinal 
articles of the church of England, and profefs themtelves to be Calvinifts. But 
even the fect of methodifts is {plit among themfeives, iome of them acknowledging 
Mr. Whitfield, ard others Mr. Wefley, for their leader: not to mention a variety 
of fubordinate feéts (fome of whom are from Scotland, particularly the Sazdema- 
nians) who have their feparate followers, but very few, at London and other places 
in England. Mr. Whitfield died a few years fince ; but the places of worfhip 
erected by him near London, are ftill frequented by perfons of the fame princi- 
ples, and they profefs a great refpect for his memory. Mr. Wefley and his fol- 
lowers oppofe {fome of the Calviniftic doctrines, particularly that of predeftination ; 
but they appear ftill to retain fome of them. He has lately erected a very large 
place of public worfhip near Moorfields, and has under him a confiderable num- 
ber of fubordinate preachers, who appear to fubinit to their leader very implicitly, 
and who propagate his opinions, and make profelytes throughout the kingdom, 
with great induítry. 

The quakers form a numerous fect of diffenters in England, and perhaps if the 
profeffed principles of many of them were to undergo a very ítrict examination, 
they would appear to be founded in free-thinking, though they pretend to be guided 
by internal revelation dictated by the fpirit of God. That revelation, and that 
fpirit, feem however to be juft what they pleafe to make them; and if they mean 
any thing, it is an abítraction from all fenfual ideas, in treating of the Chriftian 
religion and its myfteries ; for they attempt to allegorize all the facts in the gofpel. 
They difclaim all religious creeds made ufe of by other Chriftians, and all the 
modes of worfhip practifed in other churches. They difregard the authority of the 
clergy, and refufe to pay tithes, unlefs they are compelled by law. They neither 
ufe baptifm, nor partake of the Lord's Supper. They affect a peculiar plainnefs 
of drefs, both as to the form and the colours of their clothes; and they publicly 
declaim againít refiftance, and the legality of going to war on any account. With 
regard to the refurrection of the body, and the doctrine of rewards and puniíh- 
ments hereafter, and many other capital points of Chriftianity, they have not yet 
explained themfelves authentically; and indeed there feems to be a much greater 
degree of uniformity in their dreís than in their opinions; though it is probable 
that the generality of them adhere in fentiment to the moft important and funda- 
mental doctrines of Chriftianity. 

Were all the peculiarities of this fect to be defcribed, a reader, not acquainted 
with it, would be apt to think it impoffible that it fhould affociate with other 
Chriftians. Nothing however is more certain, than that the quakers are moft ex- 
cellent members of the community. The ftrictnefs of their morality makes amends 
for the oddities of their principles, and the fimplicity of their living for the wild- 
nefs of their opinions. ‘Their ceconomy is admirable; for though none of them 
pretend to any coercive power, yet their cenfures are fubmitted to as implicitly as. 
if they were Romifh bigots under an inquifition. The higheft punifhment is a 
kind of excommunication, but which is taken off upon repentance and amendment, 
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and the party is re-admitted into all the privileges of their body. Their govern- 
ment is truly republican, and admirably well adapted to their principles. They 
have an annual meeting every Whitfuntide, which is generally held at London, 
and this is reforted to by deputies from. all parts of Great Britain, Ireland, Hol- 
land, Germany, and America. In this meeting is examined the proceedings of 
their other meetings, which are monthly and quarterly. Indecencies of every kind 
are cenfured, contributions are received, accounts are examined, and difcourfes, 
exhortations, and fermons are delivered fuitable to the exigency of the times, and 
their prevailing vices and immoralities. The good fenfe for which this fect 1s re- 
markable, renders their leaders more refpectable, than thofe which royalty or power 
appoint over other communities. This, with the mildnefs of their behaviour, fo- 
briety, and great induftry, have raifed them high in the efteem of the legiflature, 
which has even indulged them by admitting of their affirmation, inftead of an oath 
in civil caufes, in the courts of juftice. 

I (hall not enter into their political hiftory, or relate in what manner one of their 
number, William Penn, in the reign of Charles II. formed that admirable eftablifh- 
ment of their order, which ftill fubfifts in Pennfylvania. It is fufficient to obferve,, 
that it was found by experience, during the two laft wars with France, that their 
principles were incompatible with either civil or military government; and confe- 
quently, that, unlefs their enemies had been quakers likewife, they muft have been 
matters of their country. This created great trouble with the mother-country, 
and it unfortunately happened, that the quakers were as tenacious of their property 
as of their principles. Neceffity and danger however, at laft, compelled them to 
contribute for their own defence, by their purfes, though we do not find that they 
did it in their perfons: from all which it appears, that it would be impracticable 
to form quakers into a civil government of any kind; unlefs pacific principles. were 
happily more generally prevalent among mankind than they are. 

The ignorance and enthufiafm of Fox, and the firft leaders of this fect, led the 
quakers into a thoufand extravagancies, by agitations and convulfions of the body, 
which they termed the workings of the fpirit. Barclay, Keith, and fome other 
metaphyfical heads, defended the doctrine, though they dropt the fingularities of 
the profeffion. This foftened the ridicule of the public, and Barclay’s fucceffors 
have omitted in their behaviour and appearance, many of thofe unmeaning fingu- 
larities. “Fhe quakers, it is true, in general, ftiH retain the appellation of Friend, 
inftead of Sir, and make ufe of Thou and Thee in difcourfe; neither are they very 
ready to pull off their hats, by way of civility or reípeét. They know, however, 
how to accommodate themfelves to the common ufages of life, upon particular 
emergencies; and the fingularities of a quaker of addrefs are now but Silk difcern- 
ible, and can give no offence to politenefs, unlefs they are affected. 

It is impoffible to fay any thing with certainty refpecting the number of quakers 
in England. In the beginning of the late reign they were eftimated at 50,000; 
and I am apt to believe they are encreafed, though. that increafe is not perceptible, 
by their laying afide moft of their fingularities. “The regularity of their meetings 
is furprifing, and the admonitions which they give to their brethren, by circular 
letters from their yearly meetings, are worthy imitation by the moft civilized go- 
vernment. “The payment of tithes is a kind of ftanding grievance, becaufe it is 
renewed every year. “They are however fteady in their oppofition to it. “They who 
pay them voluntarily, are always cenfured. The books relating to their religion 
which they print, muft be licenfed by a committee before they are difperfed. 

Many families in England {till profefs the Roman catholic religion, and its ex- 
ercife is under very mild and gentle reftrictions. Though the penal laws againft 
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papifts in England appear at firt to be fevere, yet they are not executed, or with 
fo much lenity, that a Roman catholic feels himfelf under few hardíhips. Legal 
evafions are ¿Me out for their double taxes upon their landed property, and, as 
they are fubjeét to none of the expences and troubles (unlefs voluntary) attending 
public offices, parliamentary elections, and the like burdens, the Englifh papifts 
are in general in good circumftances, as to their private fortunes. Some of the 
penal laws againft them have alfo lately been repealed, much to the fatisfaction of 
all liberal-minded men, though a vehement outcry was afterwards raifed againft the 
meafure by ignorance and bigotry. The papifts now feem to be convinced, that 
a change of government, inftead of bettering would hurt their fituation, becaufe 
it would increafe the jealoufy of the legiflature, which muft undoubtedly expofe 
them daily to greater burdens and heavier penalties. “This fenfible confideration 
has of late made the Roman catholics to appear as dutiful and zealous fubjects as 
any his majefty has. Scarcely any Englifh papifts excepting thofe who were bred, 
or had ferved abroad, were engaged in the rebellion of the year 1745, and though 
thofe at home were moft carefully obferved, few or none of them were found 
guilty of difloyal practices. 

As England has been famous for the variety of its religious fects, fo it has 
been famous for its Free-zbinkers; but that term has been applied in very different 
fenfes. It has fometimes been ufed to denote oppofers of religion in general, and 
in particular of revealed religion; but it has alfo been applied to thofe who have 

been far from difbelieving Chriftianity, and who have only oppofed fome of thofe 

doctrines which are to be found in public creeds and formularies, but which they 
conceived to be no part of the original Chriftian fyftem. As to thofe who are truly 
deifls, or infidels, there is abundant reafon to believe, that this clafs of men is much 
more numerous in fome popifh countries than in England. Chriftianity is fo much 
obícured and disfigured by the fopperies and fuperftitions of the Romifh church, 
that men who think freely are naturally apt to be prejudiced againít it, when they 
fee it in fo difadvantageous a form: and this appears to be in faét very much the 
cafe abroad. But in England, where men have every opportunity of feeing it ex- 
hibited in a more rational manner, they have lefs caufe to be rejudiced .againft it; 
and therefore are more ready to enter into an examination of the evidence of its 
divine origin. Nor does it appear, that the writings of the Deifts againft Chrifti- 
anity have been of any real diflervice to it. On the contrary, they have caufed the 
arguments in its favour to be ufed with greater force and clearnefs, and have been 
the means of producing fuch defences of it, as all the acutenefs of modern infidelity 
has been unable to overthrow. 

LaAwcuaAcrE.] The Englifh language is known to be a compound of almoft 
every other language in Europe, particularly the Saxon, the French, and the Cel- 
tic. “The Saxon, however, predominates; and the words that are borrowed from 
the French, being radically Latin, are common to other nations, particularly the 
Spaniards and the Italians. To defcribe it abítraétedly, would be fuperfluous to 
an Englifh reader, but relatively it enjoys all the properties, without many of the 
defects, of other European languages. It is more energetic, manly, and expreffive, 
than either the French or the Italian; more copious than the Spanifh, and more 
eloquent than the German, or the other northern tongues. It is however fubject 
to fome confiderable provincialities in its accent, there being much difference in 
the pronunciation of the inhabitants of different counties; but this chiefly affects 
the loweft of the people; for as to well-educated and well-bred perfons, there is 
little difference in their pronunciation all over the kingdom. People of fortune 
and education in England, of both fexes, alío commonly cither fpeak, or under- 
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ftand the French, and many of them the Italian and Spanifh: but it has been ob- 
ferved, that foreign nations have great: difficulty in underftanding the few Englifh 
who talk Latin, which is perhaps the reafon why that language 1s much difufed in 
England, even by the learned profeffions. 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] England may be looked upon as another word 
for the feat of learning and the Mufes. Her great Alfred cultivated both, in the 
time of the Saxons, when barbarifm and ignorance overípread the reft of Europe; 
nor has there fince his time been wanting a continual fucceffion of learned men, 
who have diftinguifhed themfelves by their writings or ftudies. Thefe are fo nu- 
merous, that à bare catalogue of their names, down to this day, would form a mo- 
derate volume. 

The Englifh inftitutions, for the benefit of ftudy, partake of the character of their 
learning. They are folid and fubftantial, and provide for the eafe, the difencum- 
brance, the peace, the plenty, and the conveniency of its profeflors ; witnefs the two 
univerfities of Oxford and Cambridge, inftitutions that are not to be matched in the 
world, and which were refpected even amidít the barbarous rage of civil war. The 
induftrious Leland, who was himfelf a moving library, was the firft who publifhed 
a fhort collection of the lives and characters of thofe learned períons, who preceded 
the reign of his mafter Henry VIII. among whom he has inferted feveral of the blood 
royal of both fexes, particularly a fon and daughter of the great Alfred, Editha the 

ueen of Edward the Confeffor, and other Saxon princes, fome of whom were equally 
evoted to Mars and the Mules. 

In fpeaking of the dark ages, it would be unpardonable if I fhould omit the men- 
tion of that prodigy. of learning, and natural philofophy, Roger Bacon, who was 
the forerunner in fcience to the great Bacon lord Verulam, as the latter was to Sir 
Ifaac Newton. Among the other curious works written by this illuftrious man, 
we find treatifes upon grammar, mathematics, phyfics, the flux and reflux of the 
Britifh fea, optics, geography, aftronomy, chronology, chemiftry, logic, meta- 
phyfics, ethics, medicine, theology, philology, and upon the impediments of know- 
ledge. He lived under Henry III. and died at Oxford about the year 1294. The 
honourable Mr. Walpole has preferved the memory of fome noble and royal En- 
glih authors, who have done honour to learning and the Mufes, and to this 
work I muft refer. Since the Reformation, England refembles a galaxy of litera- 
ture * ; and it is but doing juftice to the memory of cardinal Wolfey, though other- 
wife a dangerous and profligate minifter, to acknowledge, that both his example 
and encouragement laid the foundation of the polite arts, and greatly contributed 
to the revival of claffical learning in England. As many of the Englifh clergy had 
different fentiments in religious matters at the time of the Reformation, encourage- 
ment was given to learned foreigners to fettle in England. Edward VI. during 
his fhort life, did a great deal for the encouragement of thefe foreigners, and fhewed 
difpofitions for cultivating the moft ufeful parts of learning, had he lived. Learn- 
ing, as well as liberty, fuffered an almoft total eclipfe in England, during the bloody 
bigoted reign of queen Mary. Elizabeth her filter was herfelf a learned princefs. 
She advanced many perfons of confummate abilities to high ranks, both in church 
and ítate; but fhe feems to have confidered their literary accomplifhments to 
have been only fecondary to their civil. In this fhe fhewed herfelf a great politician 
but fhe would have been a more amiable queen, had fhe raifed genius from. ab. 
{curity ; for though fhe was no ítranger to Spenfer's Mufe, fhe fuffered herfelf to 
` be fo much impofed upon by a taftelefs minifter, that the poet languifhed to death 


* See the Biographia Britannica. 
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in obfcurity. Though fhe tafted the beauties of the divine Shakefpeare, yet we 
know not that they were diftinguifhed by any particular acts of her munificence ; 
but her parfimony was nobly fupplied by her favourite the earl of Effex, the politeft 
2 pe of his age, and his friend the earl of Southampton, who were liberal patrons 
of. genius. 

The encouragement of learned foreigners in England, continued to the reign of 
James 1. who was very munificent to Cafaubon, and other foreign authors of di- 
ftinétion, even of different principles. He was himfelf no great author, but his 
example had a confiderable effeét upon his fubjeéts; for in his reign were formed 
thofe great mafters of polemic divinity, whofe works are almoft inexhauftible mines 
of knowledge. Nor muft it be forgotten, that the fecond Bacon, whom I have 
already mentioned, was by him created vifcount Verulam, and lord high chancel- 
lor of England. He was likewiíe the patron of Camden, and other hiftorians, as 
well as antiquaries, whofe works are to this day ftandards in thofe ftudies. Upon 
the whole, therefore, it cannot be deniéd, that Englifh learning is under obligations 
to James I. though, as he had avery pedantic tafte himfelf, he was the means of 
diffufing a fimilar tafte among his fubjects. 

His fon Charles I. had a taíte for the polite arts, efpecially fculpture, painting, and 
architecture. He was the patron of Rubens, Vandyke, Inigo Jones, and other 
eminent artifts ; fo that, had it not been for the civil wars, he would probably have 
converted his court and capital into a fecond Athens; and the collections he made 
for that purpofe, confidering his pecuniary difficulties, were ftupendous. His fa- 
vourite, the duke of Buckingham, imitated him in that refpect, and laid out the 
amazing fum of 400,0001. fterling upon his cabinet of paintings and curiofities. 

The earl of Arundel was, however, the great Mæcenas of that age, and by the. 
immenfe acquifitions he made of antiquities, efpecially his famous marble inícrip-. 
tions, he may ftand upon a footing, as ta the encouragment and utility of literature, 
with the greateft of the Medicean princes. Charles and his court had little or no 
relifh for poetry; but fuch was his generofity in encouraging genius and merit of 
every kind, that he increafed the falary of his poet laureat, the famous Ben Joníon,. 
from 100 marks to 1001. per annum, and a tierce of Spanifh wine; which falary 
is continued to this day. 

The public encouragement of learning, and the arts, fuffered indeed an eclipfe,. 
during the time of the civil wars, and the fucceeding interregnum.. Many very 
learned men, however, found their fituations under Cromwell, though he was no: 
ftranger to their political fentiments, fo eafy, that they followed their ftudies, to the: 
vaít benefit of every branch of learning; and many works of vaft literary merit ap- 

ared even in thofe times of diftraétion. Ufher, Walton, Willes, Harrington,, 
Wilkins, and a prodigious number of other great names, were unmolefted and even. 
favoured by that ufurper; and he would even have filled the univerfities with literary 
merit, could he have done it with any degree of fafety to.his government.. 

The reign of Charles 11. was chiefly diftinguifhed by the great proficiency ta: 
which it carried natural knowledge, efpecially by the inftitution of the Royal So- 
ciety. The king was a good judge of thofe ftudies, and though irreligious. him- 
felf, England never abounded more with learned and able divines than in his reign.. 
He loved painting and poetry, but was far more munificent to the former than the- 
latter. The incomparable Paradife Loft by Milton, was publifhed in his reign, but 
was not read or attended to in proportion to its merit; though it was far from being 
difregarded fo much as has been commonly apprehended. The reign of Charles II.. 
notwithftanding the bad tafte of his court in feveral of the polite arts, by fome 1s 
reckoned the Auguítan age in England, and is. dignified. with the names pe. 
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Halley, Hooke, Sydenham, Harvey, Temple, Tillotfon, Barrow, Butler, Cowley, 
Waller, Dryden, Wycherley, and Otway. ‘The pulpit affumed more majeíty, a 
better ftyle, and truer energy than it had ever known before. Claflic literature re- 
covered many of its native graces; and though England could not under him boaft 
of a Jones and a Vandyke, yet Sir Chriftopher Wren introduced a more general 
regularity, than has ever been known before in architecture. Nor was Sir Chrifto- 
pher Wren merely diftinguifhed by his fkill as an architect *. His knowledge was 
very extenfive, and his difcoveries in philofophy, mechanics, &c. contributed much 
to the reputation of the new-eftablifhed Royal Society. Some excellent Englifh 
painters (for Lely and Kneller were foreigners) alfo flourifhed in this reign. ! 

That of James II. though he likewife had a tafte for the fine arts, is chiefly di- 
ftinguifhed in the province of literature by thofe compofitions that were publifhed by 
the Englifh divines againft popery, and which, for ftrength of reafoning, and depth 
of erudition, never were equalled in any age or country. 

The names of Newton and Locke adorned the reign of William III. and he had a 
particular efteem for the latter, as he had alfo for Tillotfon and Burnet, though he 
was far from being liberal to men of genius. Learning flourifhed, however, in his 
reign, merely by the excellency of the foil in which it had been planted. 

The moft uninformed readers are not unacquainted with the improvements which 
learning, and all the polite arts, received under the aufpices of Queen Anne, and 
which put her court at leaft on a footing with that of Lewis XIV. in its moft fplen- 
did days. Many of the great men, who had figured in the reigns of the Stuarts 
and William were ftill alive, and in the full exercife of their faculties, when a new 
race fprung up, in the republic of learning and the arts. Addifon, Prior, Pope, 
Swift, lord Bolingbroke, lord Shaftefbury, Arbuthnot, Congreve, Steele, Rowe, 
and many other excellent writers, both in veríe and profe, need but to be men- 
tioned to be admired; and the Englifh were as triumphant in literature as in war. 
Natural and moral philofophy kept pace with the polite arts, and even religious and 
political difputes contributed to the advancement of learning, by the unbounded li- 
bey which the laws of England allow in fpeculative matters, and which has 
been found highly advantageous in the promotion of true and valuable know- 
ledge. 

The minifters of George I. were the patrons of erudition, and fome of them were 
no mean proficients themfelves. George II. was himfelf no Mzcenas, yet his reign 
yielded to none of the preceding in the numbers of learned and ingenious men it 
produced. ‘The bench of bifhops was never known to be fo well provided with able 
prelates, as it was in the early years of his reign; a full proof that his nobility and 
minifters were judges of literary qualifications. In other departments of erudition, 
the favour of the public generally fupplied the coldnefs of the court. After the re- 
bellion in the year 1745, when Mr. Pelham was confidered as being firít minifter, 
this fcreen between government and literature was in a great meafure removed, and 
men of genius began then to tafte the royal bounty. Since that period, a great 

ogrefs has been made in the polite arts in England. The end iaa has 

en inftituted, fome very able artifts have arifen, and the annual public exhibitions 
of painting and fculpture have been extremely favourable to the arts, by promoting 
a fpirit of emulation, and exciting a greater attention to works of genius of this kind 


* Mr. Horace Walpole fays, that a variety of than this work of a fimple mind. ‘The nobleft 
knowledge proclaims thc univerfality, a multipli- temple, the largeft palace, and the moit fum ptu- 
city of works the abundance, and St. Paul's the ous hofpital in fuch a kingdom as Britain, are all 
grcatnefs of Sir Chriftopher’s genius. So many the works of the fame hand. He reftored London, 
pes architects as were employed on St. Peter?s and recorded its fall. He built above fifty parifh 

ave not left upon the whole a more perfect edifice churches, and defigned the monument. 
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among the public in general. But notwithftanding thefe favourable circumftances, 
the fine arts have been far from meeting with that public patronage, to which th 
have fo jufta claim. Few of our public edifices are adorned with paintings or with 
ftatues. The fculptors meet with little employment, nor is the hiftorical painter 
much patronized. Though the Britifh artifts of the prefent age have proved that 
their genius for the fine arts is equal to thofe of any other nation. 

Befides learning, and the fine arts in general, the Englifh excel in what we call 
the learned profeffions. Their courts of juftice are adorned with greater abilities 
and virtues, perhaps, than thofe which any other country can boaft of. A remark- 
able inftance of which occurs, in the appointments for the laft 200 years of their 
lord chancellors, who hold the higheft and the moft uncontrollable judicial feat in 
the kingdom, and yet it is acknowledged by all parties, that, during that time,. 
their bench has remained uúnpolluted by corruption, or partial affections. The few 
inftances that may be alleged to the contrary, fix no imputation of wilful guilt upon 
the parties. The great lord chancellor Bacon was cenfured indeed for corrupt 
practices, but malevolence itfelf does not fay that he was guilty any farther than in 
too much indulgence to his fervants. The cafe of one of his fucceffors 1s ftill more 
favourable to his memory, as his cenfure reflects difgrace only upon his enemies ; 
and his lordíhip was, in the judgment of every man of candour and confcience, fully 
acquitted. Even Jefferies, infernal as he was in his politics, never was accufed of . 
partiality in the caufes that came before him as chancellor. 

It muft be acknowledged, that neither pulpit, nor bar-eloquence, have been fuf- 
ficiently ftudied in England ; but this is owing to the genius of the people, and their 
laws. The fermons of their divines are often learned, and always found as to the 

racical and doétrinal part; for the many religious fects in England require to. 
be oppofed rather by reafoning than eloquence. An unaccountable notion has 
however prevailed even among fome of the clergy themfelves, that the latter is. 
incompatible with the former; as if the arguments of. Cicero and Demofthenes. 
were weakened by thoíe powers of language with which they are adorned. A fhort 
time perhaps, may remove this prepoffeffion, and convince the clergy, as well as. 
the laity, that true eloquence is the firft and faireft handmaid of argumentation. 
The reader, however, is not to imagine, that I am infinuating that the preachers of 
the Englifh church are deftitute of the graces of elocution; fo far from that, no: 
clergy in the world can equal them in the purity and perfpicuity of language, 
though I think that if they confulted more than they do the powers of elocution, 
they would preach with more effect. If the femblance of thofe powers, coming 
from the mouths of ignorant enthufiafts, are attended with the amazing effects we: 
daily fee, what muft not be the confequence if they were exerted in reality, and fup- 
ported with fpirit and learning ? 

The laws of England are of fo peculiar a caft, that the feveral pleadings at the bar 
do not admit, or but very fparingly, of the flowers of fpeech : and I am apt to think, 
that a pleading in the Ciceronian manner would make a ridiculous appearance in 
Weftminfter-hall. The Englifh lawyers, however, though they deal little in elo- 
quence, are well verfed in rhetoric and reafoning. 

Parliamentary fpeaking, not being bound down to that precedent which is required 
in the courts of law, no nation in the world can produce fo many examples of true 
eloquence as the Englifh fenate in its two houfes ; witnefs the fine fpeeches made by: 
both parties in parliament, in the reign of Charles 1. and thofe that have been: 
printed fince the acceffion of the prefent family. 

Medicine and furgery, botany, anatomy, chemiftry, and all the arts or ftudies for : 
preferving life, have been carried to a great degree of perfection by the Engliflv. 
The fame may be faid.of muüc, and theatrical exhibitions. Even inito ium 

mcchanifin . 
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mechanifin are now reduced in England to fciences, and that too without any pub- 
lic encouragement but fuch as is given by private noblemen and gentlemen, who 
aflociate themfelves for that purpofe. In fhip-building, clock-work, and the 
various branches of cutlery, they ftand unrivalled. 

Universitizs.] I have already mentioned the two univerfities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, which have been the feminaries of more learned men than any in Eu- 
rope, and fome have ventured to fays than all other literary inftitutions. It is 
certain that their magnificent buildings, which in fplendour and architecture rival 
the moft fuperb royal edifices, the rich endowments, the liberal eale and tranquil- 
lity enjoyed by thoíe who inhabit them, furpaís all the ideas which foreigners, who 
vifit them, conceive of literary focieties. So refpectable are they in their founda- 
tions, that each univerfity fends two members to the Britifh parliament, and their 
chancellors and officers have ever a civil jurifdiétion over their ftudents, the better 
to fecure their independency. ‘Their colleges, in their revenues and buildings, 
exceed thofe of many other univerfities. In Oxford there are twenty colleges 
and five halls: the former are very liberally endowed, but in the latter the ftudents 
chiefly maintain themielves. This univerfity is of great antiquity: it is fuppofed 
to have been a confiderable place even in the time of the Romans; and Camden 
fays, that “ wife antiquity did. even in the Britifh age, confecrate this place to the 
Mufes.” It is faid to have been ftyled an univerfity before the time of king Alfred; 
and the beft hiftorians admit, that this moft excellent prince was only a reftorer of 
learning here. Alfred built three colleges at Oxford; one for divinity, another for 
philofophy, and a third for grammar. 

The ¡number of officers, fellows, and fcholars, maintained at prefent by the re- 
venues of this univerfity, is about 1000, and the number of fuch fcholars as live at 
their own charge is ufually about 2000; the whole amounting to 3000 perfons, be- 
fides a great number of inferior officers and fervants, belonging to the feveral col- 
leges and halls. Here are four terms every year for public exercifes, lectures, and 
difputations, and fet days and hours when the profeílors of every faculty read their 
lectures; and in fome of the colleges are public lectures, to which all períons are 
admitted. 

There are libraries belonging to the feveral colleges; but befides thefe, there are 
two other ¡public libraries, the univerfity library, and the Radcliffe library. The 
univerfity library is ufually called the Bodleian library, from Sir Thomas Bodley, 
its principal founder. It is a large lofty ftructure, in the form of a Roman H, and 
is faid to contain the greateft number of books of any library in Europe, except per- 
haps the Vatican. “The original library has been prodigioufly increafed, by many 
large and valuable collections of Greek and Oriental manufcripts, as well as other 
choice and curious books. The Radcliffe library is a fumptuous pile of building; 
and was built at the fole expence of that eminent phyfician, Dr. John Radcliffe, 
who bequeathed forty thoufand pounds for this purpofe. The theatre at Oxford 
is alío a very magnificent ftructure, which was erected by Sir Chriftopher Wren, 
at the expence of Archbifhop Sheldon. In this edifice are held the public acts of 
the univerfity : and when the theatre is properly filled, the vice-chancellor being 
feated in the centre of the femi-circular part, the noblemen and doctors on his right 
and left-hand, the proétors and curators in their robes, the mafters of arts, bache- 
lors, and under-graduates, in their refpective habits and places, together with ftran- 
gers of both fexes, it makes a moft auguít appearance. | 

The colleges of Oxford are, 

Univerfity, which is fituated near, or on the fpot, where the colleges or halls 
which were erected by king Alfred ftood. 

Baliol, 
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Baliol, founded by Sir John de Baliol, in 1263. | 

Merton, founded by Walter de Merton, bifhop of Rochefter, and high chancellor 
of England, in 1267. | 

Exeter, founded in 1316, by Walter Stapleton, bifhop of Exeter, and lord trea- 
furer of England. | 

Oriel, founded by Edward II. in the year 1524. 

Queen's, founded by Robert Eglesfield, chaplain to queen Philippa confort to Ed- 
ward III. in her honour. 

New College, founded in 1586, by William of Wykeham, bifhop of Winchefter, 
but finifhed by Thomas de Rotheram, archbifhop of York, and lord high chancel- 
lor, in the year 147 5. ! | 

All Souls, founded by Henry Chichely, archbifhop of Canterbury, in 1437. 

Magdalen, founded by William,Patten, alias Wainfleet, bifhop of Winchefter, 
and lord chancellor, in the year 1458. | 

Brazen Nofe, founded in 1516, by William Smith, bifhop of Lincoln. 

Corpus Chrifti, founded in 1516, by Richard Fox, bifhop of Winchefter. 

Chrift Church, founded by cardinal Wolfey, in 1515, but completed by others, 
and is now the cathedral of the diocefe. 

Trinity, founded by Sir Thomas Pope, foon after the reformation. 

St. John Baptift was founded in 1555, by Sir Thomas White, lord mayor of 
London. | 

Jefus, was begun by Dr. Hugh Price, prebendary of Rochefter, and appropriated 
chiefly to the Welch. 

Wadham, fo called from its founder Nicholas Wadham, of Somerfetfhire, E fq. 
It was begun by him in the year 1609, but finifhed after his death, by his lady, in 
1613. 

S O fo ćalled in honour of the earl of Pembroke, then lord high chancellor, 
was founded by Thomas Tefdale, Efq; and Richard Whitwicke, B. D. in 1624. 

= Worcefter, was erected into a college, by Sir Thomas Cooke of Aftley, in Wor- 
cefterfhire. | 
Lincoln college, which was founded by two bifhops of Lincoln. 

To thefe 19 may be added Hertford college, formerly Hart-Hall; but a patent 
having paffed the great feal in the year 1740, for erecting it into a college, that de- 
fign is now carried into execution. 

The five halls are thefe following: Alban-hall, Edmund-hall, St. Mary's-hall, 
New-Inn-hall, and St. Mary Magdalen-hall. | | 

The Univerfity of Cambridge confifts of twelve colleges, and four halls; but 
though they are diftinguifhed by different names, the privileges of the colleges and 
halls are in every refpeét the fame. They are the following: 

Peter-houfe, founded by. Hugh Balfham, prior of Ely, in 1257, who was after- 
wards bifhop of that fee. | | 

Ro founded in 1340, by Richard Badew and lady Elizabeth Clare countefs 
O er. 

Pembroke-hall, founded feven years after, by a counteís of Pembroke. 

St. Bennet's or Corpus Chrifti, founded about the fame time, by the united guilds, 
or fraternities of Corpus Chrifti, and the bleffed Virgin. o | 

Trinity-hall, founded by William Bateman, bifhop of Norwich, about the year 
1548. | 
| *Gonvil and Caius, founded by Edmund de Gonvil, in 1448, completed by bifhop 
Bateman, and additionally endowed .200 n: after, by John Caius, a phyfician. 

King's 
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King’s college, founded by Henry VI. and completed by his fucceffors. 

Queen’s college, was founded hy the fame king’s confort, but finifhed by Eliza- 
beth, wife to Edward IV. 

Catharine-hall, founded by Richard Woodlark, in 1475. 

Jefus college, founded by John Alcock, bifhop of Ely, in the reign of Henry VIT. 

Chrift college was founded about the fame time, by that king's inother, Margaret, 
countefs of Richmond. 

St. John’s college was founded by the fame lady. 

Magdalen college was founded by Thomas Audley, baron of Walden, and lord 
high chancellor, in the reign of Henry VIII. 

Trinity college was founded by Henry VII. 

Emanuel college, by Sir Walter Mildmay in 1584. 

Sidney college was founded by Thomas Radcliff, earl of Suffex, in 1588, and had 
its name from his wife Frances Sidney. 

The whole: number of fellows in the Univerfity of Cambridge are four hundred ; 
and fix hundred and fixty-fix fcholars, with about two hundred and thirty-fix officers 
and fervants of various kinds, who are maintained upon the foundation. Thefe, 
however, are not all the ftudents of the univerfity ; there are alfo two forts of ftu- 
dents called penfioners, the greater and the lefs; the greater penfioners are fons of 
the nobility, and of gentlemen of large fortunes, and are called fellow-commoners, 
becaufe, though they are fcholars, they dine with the fellows; the lefler penfioners 
dine with the fcholars that are on the foundation, but live at their own expence. 
There are alfo a confiderable number of poor fcholars, called fizars, who walt up- 
on the fellows and fcholars, and the penfioners of both ranks, by whom they are in a 
great degree maintained; but the number of penfioners and fizars cannot be afcer- 
tained, as it is in a ftate of perpetual fluctuation. 

The fenate-houfe at Cambridge is a moft elegant edifice, executed entirely in the 
Corinthian order, and is faid to have coft fixteen thoufand pounds. Trinity college 
library is alfo a very magnificent ftruéture, and in Corpus. Chrifti college library is 
2 valuable colleétion of ancient manufcripts, which were preferved at the diffolution 
of the monafteries, and given to this college by archbifhop Parker. 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, The antiquities of England are either Bri- 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. t am, Roman, Saxon, Danifh, and Anglo- 
Normanic; but thefe, excepting the Roman, throw no great light upon antient 
hiftory. The chief Britifh antiquities are thofe circles of ftones, particularly that 
called Stonehenge, in Wiltfhire, which probably were places of worfhip in the times 
of the Druids. Stonehenge is, by Inigo Jones, Dr. Stukely, and others, defcribed 
as a regular circular ftruéture. The body of the work confifts of two circles and 
two ovals, which are thus compofed: The upright ftones are placed at three feet 
and a half diftance from each other, and joined at the top by over-thwart ftones, 
with tenons fitted to the mortifes in the uprights, for keeping them in their due po- 
fition. Some of thefe ftones are vaftly large, meafuring two yards in breadth, one 
in thicknefs, and above feven in height ; others are lefs in proportion. The up- 
rights are wrought a little with a chifel, and fometimes tapered ; but the tranfomes, 
or over-thwart ftones, are quite plain. The outfide ‘axle is near one hundred and 
eighty feet in diameter; between which and the next circle there is a walk of three 
hundred feet in circumference, which has a furprifing and awful effect upon the be- 
holders. After all the defcriptions of, and differtations upon, this celebrated anti- 
quity by ingenious writers, it is not to be denied, that it has given rife to many ex- 
travagant ridiculous conjectures, from the time of Leland, who has been very dr 
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cular on the fubject, down to Stukeley, who on a favourite point of antiquity, fome- 
times formed the moft enthufiaftic conjectures. ‘The barrows that are near this mo- 
nument, were certainly graves of perfons of both fexes, eminent in peace or war; 
fome of them having been opened, and bones, arms, and ancient trinkets, found 
within them. i 

Monuments of the fame kind as that of Stonehenge are to be met with in Cum- 
berland, Oxfordfhire, Cornwall, Devonfhire, and many other parts of England, as 
well as in Scotland, and the ifles, which have been already mentioned. 

The Roman antiquities in England, confift chiefly of altars and monumental in- 
{criptions, which inftrué us as to the legionary ftations of the Romans in Britain, and 
the names of fome of their commanders. The Roman military ways gave us the 
higheít idea of the civil as well as military polic of thofe conquerors. ‘Their vefti- 
ges are numerous ; one is mentioned by Leland, as beginning at Dover, and paffing 
through Kent to London, from thence to St. Alban's, Dunítable, Stratford, Tow- 
cefter, Littleburn, St. Gilbert’s Hill near Shrewfbury, then by Stratton, and fo 
through the middle of Wales to Cardigan. The great Via Militaris called Hermen- 
Street, paffed from London through Lincoln, where a branch of it from Pontefract 
to Doncafter, ftrikes out to the weftward, pafling through Tadcafter to York, and 
from thence to Aldby, where it again joined Hermen-ftreet. There would, how- 
ever, be no end of defcribing the veftiges of the Roman roads in England, man 
of which ferve as foundations to our prefent highways. ‘The great earl of Arundel, 
the celebrated Englifh antiquary, had formed a noble plan for defcribing thofe 
which pafs through Suffex and Surry towards London; but the civil war breakin 
out put an end to the undertaking. ‘The remains of many Roman camps are dif- 
cernible all over England; one particularly very little defaced, near Dorchefter in 
Dorfetfhire, where alío is a Roman amphitheatre. ‘Their fituations are gene- 
rally fo well chofen, and their fortifications appear to have been fo complete, that 
there is fome reafon to believe, that they were the conftant habitations of the Ro- 
man foldiers in England; though it is certain, from the baths teffelated pave- 
ments, that have been found in different parts, that their chief officers or magi- 
{trates lived in towns or villas. Roman walls have likewife been found in Eng- 
land; and, perhaps, upon the borders of Wales, many remains of their fortifica- 
tions and caftles are blended with thofe of a later date; and it is difficult for the 
moft expert architect to pronounce that fome halls and courts are not entirely Ro- 
man. The private cabinets of noblemen and gentlemen, as well as the public re- 
Sameer contain a vaft number of Roman arms, coins, fibulz, trinkets, and the 
like, which have been found in England; but the moft amazing monument of the 
Roman power in England, is the pretenture, or wall of Severus, commonly called 
the Picts wall, running through Northumberland and Cumberland; beginning at 
‘Tinmouth, and ending at Solway Frith, being about eighty miles in length. The 
wall at firft confifted only of ftakes and mos with a ditch ; but Severus built it 
with ftone forts, and turrets at proper diftances, fo that each might have a fpeedy 
communication with the other, and it was attended all along by a deep ditch, or 
vallum, to the north, and a military highway to the fouth. This rodigious work, 
however, was better calculated to ftrike the Scots and Piéts with terror, than to 
give any real fecurity to the Roman poffeffions. In fome places, the wall, the 
vallum, and the road, are pe difcernible; and the latter ferves as a foundation 
for a modern work of the fame kind, carried on at the public expence. A critical 
account of the Roman antiquities in England is among the defiderata of hiftory ; 
but perhaps it is too great a defign for any one man to execute, as it cannot be 
done without vifiting every place, and every object in períon. 
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The Saxon antiquities in England confift chiefly in ecclefiaftical edifices, and 
places of ftrength. At Winchefter is fhewn the round table of king Arthur, with 
the names of his knights. The antiquity of this table has been difputed by Cam- 
den, and later writers, perhaps with reafon; but if it be not Britifh, it certainly is 
Saxon. The cathedral of Winchefter ferved as the burying-place of feveral Saxon 
kings, whofe bones were colleéted together by bifhop Fox, in fix large wooden 
cheíts. Many monuments of Saxon antiqui preltor themfelves all over the 
kingdom, though they are often not to be difcerned from the Normanic; and 
the Britifh Mufeum contains feveral ftriking original fpecimens of their learning. 
Many Saxon charters, figned by the king and his nobles, with a plain croís inftead. 
of their names, are ftill to be met with. The writing is neat and legible, and was 
always performed by a clergyman, who affixed the name and quality of every donor, 
or witnefs, to his refpective crofs. The Danifh erections in England are hardly 
difcernible from the Saxon. ‘The form of their camps is round, and they are ge- 
nerally built upon eminences, but their forts are fquare. | 

All England is full of Anglo-Normanic monuments, which I chuíe to call fo, 
becaufe, though the princes under whom they were raifed were of Norman origi- 
nal, yet the expence was defrayed by Englifhmen, with Englifh money. York- 
minfter, and Weftminfter hall and abbey, are perhaps the fineft fpecimens to be 
found in Europe, of that Gothic manner which prevailed in building, before the 
recovery of the Greek and Roman architecture. All the cathedrals, and old 
churches in the kingdom, are more or lefs in the fame tafte, if we except St. Paul's. 
In fhort, thofe ereétions are fo common, that they fcarcely deferve the name of 
curiofities. It is uncertain, whether the artificial excavations, found in fome p 
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of England, are Britifh, Saxon, or Norman. That, under the old caftle of 

gate in Surry is very remarkable, and feems to have been defigned for fecreting the 
cattle and effects of the natives, in times of war and invafion. It contains an ob- 
long fquare hall, round which runs a bench, cut out of the fame rock, for fitting 
upon; and tradition fays, that it was the room in which the barons of England met, 
during their wars with king John. ‘The rock itíelf is foft, and very practicable ; 
but it is hard to fay where the excavation, which is continued in a fquare paílage, 
about fix feet high, and four wide, terminates, becaufe the work is fallen in, in 
fome places. - 

The natural curiofities of England are fo various, that I can touch upon them 
only in general; as there is no end of defcribing the feveral medicinal waters and 
fprings which are to be found in every part of the country. “They have been ana- 
lyfed with great accuracy and care by feveral learned naturalifts, who, as their 
interefts or inclinations led them, have not been fparing in recommending their 
falubrious qualities. England, however, is not fingular in its medicinal waters ; 
though in fome countries the difcovering and examining them is fcarcely worth 
while. In England, a much frequented well or fpring is a certain eftate to its 
proprietor. The moft remarkable of thefe wells have been divided into thofe. for 
bathing, and thofe for purging. The chief of the former lie in Somerfetíhire; and 
the Bath waters are famous through all the world both for drinking and bathing. 
Spaws of the fame kind are found at Scarborough, and other parts of Yorkfhire ; 
at Tunbridge in Kent; Epfom and Dulwich in Surry; and at Aéton and Iflington 
in Middlefex. There alfo are many reinarkable fprings, whereof fome are impreg- 
nated either with falt, as that at Droitwich in Worcefterfhire; or fulphur, as the 
famous well of Wigan in Lancafhire; or bituminous matter, as that at Pitchford 
in Shropfhire. Others have a petrifying quality, as that near Joutterworth in Lei- 
cefterfhire; and a dropping wel in the weft-riding of Yorkíhire. And finally, 
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fome ebb and flow, as thofe of the Peak in Derbyfhire, and Laywell near Torbay, 
whofe waters rife and fall feveral times in an hour. To thefe we may add that re- 
markable fountain near Richard’s caftle in Herefordfhire, commonly called Bone- 
well, which is generally full of {mall bones, like thofe of frogs or fifh, though often 
cleared out. At Ancliff, near Wigan in J_ancafhire, is the famous oni | well ; 
the water is cold, neither has it any imell; yet there is fo ftrong a vapour of fulphur 
iffuing out with the ftream, that upon applying a light to it, the top of the water is 
covered with a flame, like that of burning ípirits, which lafts feveral hours, and emits 
fo fierce a heat that meat may be boiled over it. The fluid itfelf will not burn 
when taken out of the well *. 

Derbyfhire is celebrated for many natural curiofities. The Mam Tor, or Mo- 
ther ‘Tower, is faid to be continually mouldering away, but never diminifhes. The 
Elden Hole, about four miles from the fame place: this is a chafim in the fide of a 
mountain, near feven yards wide, and fourteen long, diminifhing in extent within 
the rock, but of what depth is not known. A plummet once drew 884 yards of 
line after it, whereof the laft eighty were wet, without finding a bottom. ‘The en- 
trance of Poole’s hole near Buxton, for feveral paces, is very low, but foon opens 
into a very lofty vault, like the infide of a Gothic cathedral. The height is cer- 
tainly very great, yet much fhort of what fome have afferted, who reckon it a quar- 
ter of a mile perpendicular, though in length it exceeds that dimenfion: a current 
of water, which runs along the middle, adds, by its founding ftream, re-echoed on 
all fides, very much to the aftonifhment of all who vifit this vaft concave. The, 
drops of water which hung from the roof, and on the fides have an amufing effect; 
for they not only reflect numberlefs rays from the candles carried by the guides, 
but, as they are of a petrifying quality, they harden in feveral places into various 
forms, which, with the help of a - rem imagination, may país for lions, fonts, organs, . 
and the like. “The entrance into that natural wonder at Caftleton, which is from 
its hideouínefs named the Devil's Arfe, is wide at firft, and upwards of thirty feet 
perpendicular. Several cottagers dwell under it, who feem in a great meafure to 
fubfift by guiding ftrangers into the cavern, which is crofled by four ftreams of 
water, and then is thought impaflable. The vault, in feveral places, makes a noble 
appearance, and is particularly beautiful by being chequered with various coloured 
ftones. 

Some fpots of England are faid to have a petrifying quality. We are told, that 
near Whitby in Yorkíhire are found certain ftones, refembling the folds and wreaths 
of a ferpent; alío other ftones of feveral fizes, and fo exactly round, as if artificially 
made for cannon balls, which being broken, do commonly contain the form and 
likenefs of ferpents, wreathed in circles, but generally without heads. In fome parts 
of Gloucefteríhire, ftones are found, refembling cockles, oyíters, and other teftaceous 
— animals. ‘Thofe curiofities, howeyer, are often magnified by ignorance and 
credulity. : 

CITIES, TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHER t This head is fo very extenfive, that I can 

EDIFICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. . $ only touch upon objects that may affift in 
giving the reader fome idea of its importance, grandeur, or utility. . 
London+, the metropolis of the Britifh empire, naturally takes the lead in this . 
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* This extraordinary heat has been found to 
eed from a vein of coals, which has been 
ince dug from under this well; at which time the 
uncommon warmth ceafed. 
+ London is fituated in 51° 31’ north latitude, 
400 miles fouth of Edinburgh, and 270 fouth-eaít 
of Dublin; 180 miles weft of Amílerdam, zio 


of Mofcow. 


north-weft of Paris, goo fouth-weít of Copenha- 
gen, 600 north-weft of Vienna, 790 fouth-weft of 
Stockholm, 800 north-eaft of Madrid, 820 north- 
weit of Rome, 8x0 north-eaít of Lifbon, 1360 
north-weft of Conítantinople, and. 1414 fouth.weít 
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divifion. It appears to have been founded between the reigns of Julius Caefar and 
Nero, but by whom is uncertain; for we are told by Tacitus, that it was a place o£ 
great trade in Nero’s time, and foon after became the capital of the ifland. It was 
firít walled about with hewn ftones, and Britifh bricks, by Conftantine the Great, and 
the walls formed an oblong fquare, in compafs about three miles, with feven principal 
gates. The fame emperor made it a bifhop’s fee; for it appears that the bifhops of 
London and York, and another Englifh bifhpp were at the council of Arles, in the 
year 314: he alío fettled a mint in it, as is plain from fome of his coins. 

London in its large fenfe, including Weftminfter, Southwark, and part of 
Middlefex, is a city of a very furprifing extent, of prodigious wealth, and of the 
moft extenfive trade. This city, when confidered with all its advantages, is now 
what ancient Rome once was; the feat of liberty, the encourager of arts, and the 
admiration of the whole world. London is the centre of trade; it has an intimate 
connection with all the counties in the kingdom; it is the grand mart of the nation, 
to which all parts fend their commodities, from whence they are again fent back 
into every town in the nation, and to every part of the world. From hence innu- 
merable carriages by land and water are conftantly employed :. and from hence 
arifes that circulation in the national body, which renders every part healthful, 
vigorous, and in a profperous condition; a circulation that is equally beneficial to 
the head, and the moft diftant members. Merchants are here as rich as noblemen; 
witnefs their incredible loans to government; and there is no place in the world 
where the fhops of tradefmen make fuch a noble and elegant appearance, or are better 
{tocked. 

It is fituated on the banks of the Thames, a river, which, though not the largeft, 
is the richeft and moft commodious for commerce of any in the world. It being 
continually filled with fleets, failing to or from the moft diftant climates; and its 
banks extend from London-bridge to Blackwall, almoft one continued great maga- 
zine of naval ftores, containing three large wet docks, 32 dry docks, and 33 yards 
for the building of fhips, for the ufe of the merchants, befide the places allotted for 
the building of boats and lighters; and the king’s yards lower down the river for 
the building men of war. As this city is about fixty miles diftant from the fea, it 
enjoys by means of this beautiful river, all the benefits of navigation, without 
the danger of being furprifed by foreign fleets, or of being annoyed by the moift 
vapours of the fea. It rifes regularly from the water-fide, and extending itfelf on 
both fides along its banks, reaches a prodigious length from eaft to weft in a kind 
of amphitheatre towards the north, and is continued for near 20 miles on all fides, 
in a fuccefhon of magnificent villas, and populous villages, the country feats of 
gentlemen and tradefimen ; whither the latter retire for the benefit of frefh air, and 
to relax their minds from the hurry of bufinefs. The regard paid by the legiflature 
to the property of the fubject, has hitherto prevented any bounds being fixed for its 
extenfion. 

The irregular form of this city makes it difficult to afcertain its extent. How- 
ever, its length from eaft to weft, is generally allowed to be above feven miles from 
Hyde-park corner to Poplar, and its breadth in fome places three, in others two; . 
and in others again not much above half a mile. Hence the circumference of the 
whole is almoft 18 miles; or according to a modern meafurement, the extent of con- 
tinued buildings, 1s 35 miles two furlongs and 39 roods. But it is much eafier to 
form an idea of the large extent of a city fo irregularly built, by the number of the 
people, who are computed to be near a million; and from the number of edifices de- 
voted to the fervice of religion. | | 

Of thefe, befide St. Paul's cathedral, and the collegiate church at W'eftminfter, 
here are 102 parifh churches, and 69 chapels of the eftablifhed religion; 21 French 


proteftant 
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proteftant chapels; 31 chapels belonging to the Germans, Dutch, Danes, &c.. 
26 independent meetings; 34 prefbyterian meetings; 20 baptift meetings; 1g» 
popifh chapels, and meeting-houfes for the ufe of foreign ambaffadors, and people 
of various fects; and 3 Jews fynagogues. So that there are 305 places devoted to 
religious worfhip, in the compafs of this vaft pile of buildings, without reckoning 
the 21 out-parifhes ufually included in the bills of mortality, and a great number of 
methodift tabernacles. 

There are alfo in and near this city 100 alms-houfes, about 20 hofpitals and infir- 
maries, 3 colleges, 10 public prifons, 15 flefh-markets; 1 market for live cattle, 
2 other markets more particularly for herbs; and 23 other markets for corn, coals, 
hay, 8zc. 15 inns of court, 27 public fquares, befides thofe within fingle buildings, as 
the Temple &c. 3 bridges, 49 halls for companies, 8 public íchools, called free- 
fchools ; and 131 charity-fchools which provide education for 5034 poor children ; . 
907 inns, 447 taverns, 551 coffee-houfes, 5975 alehoufes; 1000 hackney-coaches ; 
400 ditto chairs; 7000 ftreets, lanes, courts, and alleys, and 150,000 dwelling- 
houfes, containing, as has been already obferved, about 1,000,000 inhabitants, 
who, according te a late eftimate, confume. annually tbe following articles of provi- 
fions *.. 


Black cattle. — — — — 98,244 
Sheep and lambs — — — — 713,123. 
Calves — — — ems — 194,760 
Swine — — — — — 186,932 
Pins. = e —_— — 52,000 
Poultry, and wild fowl innumerable | 
Mackarel fold at Billingígate -— — — — 14,740,000 
Oyfters, bufhels — — — — — 115,556 
Small boats with cod, haddock, whiting, &c. over and above 

thofe brought by land-carriage, and great quantities of river. 1,398 

and falt-fiíh — — -— — ` 
Butter, pounds weight, about — -— — 16,000,000 
Cheefe, ditto, about — — — —— 20,000,000 : 
Gallons of milk — — — — 7,000,000 
Barrels of ftrong beer -—— — — — 1,172,494. 
Barrels of {mall beer -— — — + — 798,495 
Tons of foreign wines se ai — —À 30,044 . 
Gallons of rum, brandy, and other diftilled waters, above — 11,000,000 - 
Pounds weight of candles, above — — — 11,000,000 . 


ELondon-bridge was firft built of ftone in the reign of Henry II. about the year- 
1163, by a tax laid upon wool, which in courfe of time gave rife to the notion that 
it was built upon wool-packs ; from that time it has undergone many alterations 
and improvements, particularly fince the year 1756, when the houfes were taken 
down, and the whole rendered more convenient and beautiful. The paffage for 
carriages is 31 feet broad, and 7 feet on each fide for foot paffengers. It crofles the : 
Thames, where it is 915 feet broad, and has at prefent 19 arches of about 20 feet | 
wide each, but the centre one is confiderably larger. 


* Neither of the ancient and famous. cities of were capable of furnifhing provifions, firing, or 
Nineveh, Babylon, and Rome, had ever fhipping other neceflaries for their fupport. 
or trade fufficient to employ fo: many hands, nor 
W eflminfter- 
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Weftminfter-bridge is reckoned one of the moft complete and elegant ftructures 
of the kind in the known world. [Itis built entirely of ftone, and extended over 
the river at a place where it i5 1,223 feet broad ; which is above 300 feet broader 
than at London-bridge. On each fide is a fine balluftrade of ftone with places 
of fhelter from the rain. The width of the bridge is 44 feet, having on each fide 
a fine foot-way for paffengers. kt confifts of 14 piers, and 13 large, and two {mall 
arches, all femicircular, that in the centre being 76 feet wide, and the reft de- 
creafing four feet each from the other; fo that the two leaft arches of the 13 
ereat ones, are each 52 feet. It is computed that the value of 40,000l. in ftone, 
and other materials, is always under water. ‘This magnificent ftructure was begun 
in 1758, and finifhed in 1750, at the expence of 38 9,00ol. defrayed by the parliá- 
ment. : 

Black-friars-bridge falls nothing fhort of that of Weftminfter, either in magni- 
ficence or workmanfhip; but the fituation of the ground on the two fhores, 
obliged the architect to employ elliptical arches; which, however, have a very 
fine effect; and many perfons even prefer it to Weftminfter-bridge. "This brid 
was begun in 1760, and finifhed in 1770, at the expence of 152,8401l. to 
difcharged by a toll upon the paffengers. It is fituated almoft at an equal diftance 
between thofe of Weftminfter and London, commands a view of the Thames from 
the latter to Whitehall, and difcovers the majefty of St. Paul's in:a very ftriking 
manner. | 

The cathedral of St. Paul's is the moft capacious, magnificent, and regular Pro- 
teftant church in the world. The length within is 500 feet; and its height, from 
the marble pavement to the crofs, on the top of the cupola, is 340. It is built of 
Portland ftone, acording to the Greek and Roman orders, in the form of a crofs, 
after the model of St. Peter's at Rome, to which in fome refpects it is fuperior. 
St. Paul's church js the principal work of Sir Chriftopher Wren, and lo becdiy 
the only work of the fame magnitude that ever was completed by one man. 
He lived to a great age, and finifhed the building 37 years after he himfelf laid the 
firít tone. It takes up fix acres of ground, though the whole length of this church 
meafures no more than the width of St. Peter’s. The expence of rebuilding it after 
the fire of London, was defrayed by a duty on coals, and is computed at a million 
fterling. 

Weliminfter-abbey, or the collegiate church of Weftminíter, is a venerable pile 
of building, in the Gothic tafte. It was firft built by Edward the Confeffor; king 
Henry 111. rebuilt it from the ground, and Henry VII. added a fine chapel to-the eaft 
end of it; this is the repofitory of the deceafed Britifh kings and nobility ; and here 
are alfo monuments ereéted to the memory of many great and illuftrious perfonages, 
commanders by fea and land, philofophers, poets, &c. In the reign of queen 
Anne, 4000l. a year out of the coal duty, was granted by parliament for keeeping 
it in repair. 

The infide of the church of St. Stephen’s Walbrook, is admired for its lightnefs 
and elegance, and does honour to the memory of Sir Chriftopher Wren. The fame 
may be faid of: the fteeples of St. Mary-le-Bow, and St. Bride's, which are fuppofed 
to be the moft complete in their kind of any in Europe, though architecture has laid 
down no rules for fuch erections. Few churches in or about London are without 
fome beauty. The fimplicity of the portico in Covent-Garden is worthy the pureft 
ages of ancient architecture. That of St. Martin's in the Fields would be noble 
and ftriking, could it be feen from a proper point of view. Several of the new 
churches are built in an elegant tafte, and even fome of the chapels have graceful- 
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nefs and proportion to recommend them. 


The Banqueting-houfe at Whitehall, is 


but a very fmall part of a noble palace defigned by Inigo Jones, for the royal refi- 
dence, and asit now ftands, under all its difadvantages, its fymmetry, and ornaments, 
are in the higheft ftile and execution of architeéture. | 
. Weftmintter-hall, though on the outfide it makes a mean, and no very advanta- 
geous appearance, is a noble Gothic building, and is faid to be the largeft room 1n 
the world, whofe roof is not fupported with pillars, it being 220. feet long, and 70 
broad. Its roof is the fineft of its kind that can be feen. Here are held the corona- 
tion feafts of our kings and queens; alfo the courts of chancery, king's-bench, and 
common-pleas, and above ftairs, that of the exchequer. | i 
That beautiful column, called the Monument, erected at the charge of the city, 
to perpetuate the memory of its being deftroyed by fire, is juftly worthy of notice. 
This column, which is of the Doric order, exceeds all the obelifks and pillars of 
the ancients, it being 202 feet high, with a ftair-caie in the middle to afcend to 
the balcony, which is about 30 feet fhort of the top, from whence there are other 
s, made for períons to look out.at the top of all, which is fafhioned like an urn, 
with a flame iffuing from it. On the bafe of the monument, next the ftreet, the de- 
ftruction of the city, and the relief given to the fufferers by Charles II. and his 
brother, is emblematically "D in bas relief. The north and fouth fides of 


the bafe have each a Latin in 


cription, the one defcribing its dreadful defolation *, 


and the other its fplendid refurreétion; and on the eaft fide is an infcription, fhew- 
ing when the pillar was begun and finifhed. The charge of erecting this monu- 
ment, which was begun by Sir Chriftopher Wren in 1671, and finifhed by him in 


1677, amounted to upwards of 1 3,000l. 


The Royal Exchange is a large noble building, and is faid to have coft above 


$0,000l. 


The terrace in the Adelphi is a very fine piece of architecture, and has laid open 


one of the fineft profpects in the world. 


We might here give a defcription of the Tower T, Bank of England, the New 
treafury, the Admiralty-office, and the Horfe-guards at Whitehall, the Manfion- 


* Which may be thus rendered: ** In the year 
of Chrift, 1666, Sept. 2. ealtward from hence, at 
the diftance of 202 feet (the height of this column) 
a terrible fire broke out about midnight; which, 
driven on by a high wind, not only wafted the 
adjacent parts, but alfo very remote places, with 
incredible crackling and fury. It confumed 89 
churches, the city-gates, Guildhall, many public 
ftructures, hofpitals, fchools, libraries, a vaft num- 
bet of ftately edifices, 13,000 dwelling-houfes, and 
400 ftreets. Of the 26 wards it utterly deftroyed 
15, and left eight others fhattcred and half burnt. 

he ruins of the city were 436 acres, from the 
Tower by the Thames fide to the Temple church; 
und from the north-eaít along the wall to Holborn- 
bridge. Tothejeftates and fortunes of the citizens 
it was mercilefs,. but to their lives very favourable, 
that it might in all things refemble the laft con- 
flagration of the world. The deftruction was fud- 
den; for in a {mall fpace of time-the city was feen 
moft flourifhing, and reduced to nothing. ‘Three 
days after, when this fatal fire had baflled all hu- 
man counfels and endeavours, in the opinion of all, 


houfe 


it ftopped, as it were by a command from heaven, 
and was on every fide extinguifhed.”” 

+ In examining the curiofities of the Tower of 
London, it will be proper to begin with thofe on 
the outfide the principal gate; the firft thing a 
firanger ufually goes to vilit is the wild beaíts ; 
which, from their fituation, firft prefent them- 
felves: for having entered the outer gate, and 
paffed what is called the fpur-guard, the kecper’s 
houfe prefents itfelf before you, which is known 
by a painted lion on the wall, and another over 
the door which leads to their dens. By ringing a 
bell, and paying fix pence cach perfon, you may 
a gain admittance. 

The next place worthy of obfervation is the 
Mint, which comprehends near onc-third of the 
Tower, and contains houfes for all thc officers be- 
longing.to the coinage. On paffing the principal 
gate you fee the White Tower, built by William 
the Conqueror. This is a large, fquare, irregular 
{tone building, fituated almoít in the centre, no 
one fide anfwering to another, nor any of its 
watch towérs, of which there are four at thé top, 
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houfe of the lord-mayor, the Cuftom-houfe, Excife-office, India-houfe, and a vaft 


number of other public buildings; befide 


the magnificent edifices raifed by our 


nobility; as lord Spencer's houfe, Marlborough-houfe, and Buckingham-houfe 


built alike. One of thefe towers is now converted 
into an obfervatory.. In the firít (tory are two noble 
rooms, one of which is a {mall armoury for the 
fea-fervice, it having various forts of arms, very 
curioufly laid up, for abeve 10,000 feamen. In 
the other room are many clofets and preffes, all 
filled with warlike engines and inftruments of 
death. Over this are two other floors, one prin- 
c filled with arms ; the other with arms and 
other warlike inftruments, as fpades, fhovels, pick- 
axes, and chevaux de frize. In the upper Ory, 
are kept match, fheep-fkins, tanned hides, &c. 
and in a a little room, called Julius Czfar's chapel, 
are depofited fome records, containing perhaps the 
ancient ufages and cuftoms of the place. In thi 
building are alfo preferved the models of the new- 
inven engines of deftruction, that have from 
time’ to time been fented to thc government. 
Near the fouth-wcít angle of the White- Tower, 
is the Spanifh armoury, 1n which are dcpofited the 
fpoils of what was vainly called the Invincible Ar- 
mada; in order to perpetuate, to lateít pofterity, 
the memory of that fi victory, obtained by the 
Englifh over the whole naval power of Spain, in 
the rcign of Philip II. 

You are now come to the grand ftore-houfe, a 
noble building to the northward of the White- 
Tower, that extends 245 feet in length, and 60 
in breadth. It was begun by king James 11. who 
built it to the firft floor; but it was finifhed by 
king William III. who erected that magnificent 
room, called the New, or Small Armoury, in 
which that prince, with queen Mary, his confort, 
dined in great form, having all the warrant work- 
men and labourers to attend them, dreffed in white 
gloves and aprons, the ufual badges of the order 
of mafonry. To this noble room you are led by 
a folding door, adjoining to the eaft-end of the 
"Tower chapel, which leads to a grand ftaircafe of 
to eafy fteps. On the left fide of the uppermoft 
landing-place is the workfhop, in which are con- 
ftantly employed about 14 furbifhers, in cleaning, 
repairing, and new-placing the arms. On enter- 
ing the armoury, you ft what they call a wilder- 
neís of arms, fo artfully difpefed, that at one view 
you behold arms for near 80,000 men, ali bright, 
and fit for fervice ; a fight which x is impoffible to 
behold without aftonifhment; and befide thofe ex- 
pofed to view, there were, before the late war, 
16 chefts fhut up, each cheft holding about 1,000 
mufkets. The arms were originally difpofed by 
Mr. Harris, who contrived to place them in this 
beautiful order, both here and in the guard cham- 
ber of Hampton-court. He was a common gun- 
fmith; but after he had performed this work, 
which is the admiration of people of all natians, 











in 





he was allowed a penfion from the crown for his 
ingenuity. 

Tons the ground floor, under the fmall armoury, 
is a large room of cqual dimenfions with that, fu 
ported by zo pillars, all hung round with imple- 
ments of war. This room, which is 24 feet high, 
has a. a in the middle 16 feet wide. At the 
fight of fuch a variety of the moft dreadful engines 
of deftruction, before whofe thunder the fu- 
perb edifices, the nobleft works of art,.and numbers 
of the human fpecies fall together in one common 
and undiftingui ruin; one cannot help wifhing- 
that thofe horrible inventions had ítill lain, like a 
falfe conception, in the womb of. nature, never to. 
have been ripened into birth.. 

The horfe armoury is a plain brick-building, a. 
little to the eaftward of the White-Tower ; ia. 
an edifice rather convenient than elegant, where 
the fpectator is entertained with a reprefentation - 
of thofe kings and heroes of our own nation, with. 
whofe gallant.actions it is to be fuppofed he is welL 
acquainted; fome of them equipped and fitting on 
horfeback, in the fame bright and fhining armour 
they were ufed to wear when they performed thofe 
glorious actions which give them a diftinguifhed 
place in the Britifh annals. 

You now come to the line of kings, which your 
conduétor begins by reverfing the order of chrono-. 
- f. that in following them we muft place the 


In a dark, ftrong ílone-room, about 20 yards 
to the eaftward of grand ftore-houfe, or new- 
armoury, the crown jewels are depofited. I. The 
imperial crown, with which it is pretended that 
allthe kings of England have been crowned fince 
Edward the Confeffor, in 1040. It is of gold, 
enriched with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, fap- 

hires and pearls: the cap within is of purple vel- 
vet, lined with white taffety, turned up with three 
rows of ermine. ‘They are however miftaken in 
fhewing this as the ancient imperial diadem of St. 
Edward ; for that, with the other moft ancient 
regalia of this kingdom, was kept in the arched 
room in the cloifters in Weftminfter-Abbey, till the 
eivil war; when, in 1642, Harry Martin, by order 
of the liament, broke open the iron cheft in 
which it was fecured, took it thence, and fold it, 
Lien with the robes, fword, and fceptre, of St. 

ard. However, after the Reftoration, kin 
Charles TI. had one made in imitation of it, whic 
is that now fhewn. II. The golden orb or globe, 
put into the kings right hand before he is crown- 
ed; and borne in his left hand with the fceptre in 
his right, upon his return into Weftminíter-Hal! 
after he is crowned. It is about fx inches in dia~ 
meter, edged with pearl, and enriched with pre- 
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in St. James's park; the earl of Chefterfield's houfe near Hyde-park ; the duke of 
Devonfhire's, and the late earl of Bath’s, in Piccadilly; lord Shelburne's, in 
Berkeley-Square; Northumberland-houfe in the Strand; the duke of Bedford's, and 


cious ftones. On the top is an amethyft, of a vio- 
det colour, near an inch and an half in height, fet 
with a rich crofs of gold, adorned with dramonds, 
pearls, and precious ftones. The whole height of 
the ball and cup is 11 inches. 111. The golden 
fceptre, with its crofs fet upon a large amethyft ot 
great value, garnifhed round with table diamonds. 
The handle of the fceptre is plain; but the pum- 
mel is fet round with rubies, emeralds, and fmall 
diamonds. The top rifes into a fleur de fis of fix 
leaves, all enriched with precious ftones, from 
whence iffues a mound or ball, made of the ame- 
thyft already mentioned. The croís is quite co- 
vered with precious ftones. IV. The fceptre with 
the dove, the emblem of peace perched on the 
top of a fmall Jerufalem crofs, finely ornamented 
with table diamonds and jewels of great value. 
'This emblem was firít fal by Edward the Con- 
feflor, as appears by his feal; but the ancient 
fceptre and dove was fold with the reft of the rega- 
lia, and this.now in the “Tower was made after the 
Reftoration. V. St. Edward's ftaff, four feet feven 
inches and an half in length, and three inches 
three quarters in circumference, all of beaten gold, 
which 1s carried before the king at his coronation. 
VI. The rich crown of ftate, worn by his majefty 
in parliament; in which is alarge emerald feven 
inches round ; a pearl efteemed the fineít in the 
world, and a ruby of ineftimable value. VII. The 
crown belonging to his royal highnefs the prince of 
Wales. The king wears his crown on his head 
svhile he fits upon the throne; but that of the 
prince of Wales is placed before him, to fhew that 
he is not yet come to it. VIII. The late queen 
Mary's crown, globe, and fceptre, with the dia- 
dem fhe wore at her coronation with her confort 
king William III. IX. An ivory fceptre with a 
dove on the top, made for king James 11.?”s queen, 
whofe garniture is gold, and the dove on the top 
rold, enamelled with white. X. The cur£aza, or 
word of mercy, which has a blade of thirty-two 
inches long, and near two broad, is without a 
point, and is borne naked before the king at his 
coronation, between the two fwords of juítice, fpi- 
ritual and-temporal. XI. The golden fpurs, and 
the armillas, which are bracelets for the writs. 
'Thefe, though very antique, are worn at the coro- 
mation. XII. 'T'he ampulla, or eagle of gold, finely 
engraved, which holds the holy oil:the kings and 
queens of England are anointed with; and the 
olden fpoon that the bifhop pours the oil into. 
hefe are two pieces of great antiquity. The 
golden eagle, including the pedeftal, is about nine 
Anches high, and the wings expand about feven 
inches. The whole weighs about ten ounces, The 
head of the eagle {crews off about the middle of the 
neck, which is made hollow, for holding the holy 


mors; the original of laws and flatutes ; 


oil; and when the king is anointed by the bifhop, 
the oil is poured into the fpoon out of the bird's 
bil. Xl1II. A rich faltfeller of ftate, in form 
like the fquare White Tower, and fo exquifitely 


wrought, that the workmanfhip of modern times is 


in no degree equal to it. It is of gold, and ufed 
enly on the king's table at the coronation. XIV. 
A noble filver font, double gilt, and elegantl 
wrought, in which the royal family are chriftened. 
XV. A large filver fountain, prefented to king 
Charles T by the town of Plymouth, very curi- 
oufly wrought; but much inferior in beauty to 
the above.  Befíides thefe, which are commonly 
fhewn, there are in the jewel office, all the crown 
jewels worn by the princes and princefles at coro- 
nations, and a great variety of curious old plate. 
The record office confiíts of three rooms, one 
above another, and a large round room, where 
the rolis are kept. Thefe are all handfomely 
wainfcotted, the wainícot being framed into 
preffes round each room, within which are fhelves, 
and repofitories for the records ; and for the eafier 
finding of them, the year of each reign is in- 
Ícribed on the infide of thcfe preffes, and the re- 
cords placed accordingly. Within thefe prefles, 
which amount to 56 in:number, are depofited all 
the rolls, from the firít year of the reign of king 
ohn, to the beginning of the reign of Richard III. 
ut thofe after this laft period are kept in the Rolls 
Chapel. The records in the Tower, among other 
things, contain the foundation of 4abbies, and 
other religious houfes ; the ancient tenures of all 
the lands in England, wxh a furvey of the ma- 
roceed- 
ings of the courts of common law and equity ; the 
rights of England to the dominion of the Britiíh 
feas; leagues and treaties with foreign princes; 
the atchievements of England in foreign wars; 
the fettlement of Ireland, as to law and domi- 
nion; the forms of fubmiílion of fome Scottifh 
kings, for territories held in England; ancient 
grants of our kings to their fubjects; privileges 
and immunities granted to cities and corporations 
during the period above mentioned; enrollments 
of charters and deeds made before the C ueft ; 
the bounds of all the forcíts in England, with the 


feveral refpective rights ofthe inhabitants to com- 


mon pafture, and many other important records, 
all regularly difpofed, and referred to in near a 
thoufand folio indexes. This office is kept open, 


‘and attendance conftantly given, from feven o'clock 


till one, except in the months of December, Ja- 
nuary and February, when it is open only from 
eight to one, Sundays and holidays excepted. A 


{earch here is half a guinea, for which you may 


perufe any one fubject a year. 
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Montague-houfe”, in Bloomfbury ; with a number of others of the nobility and 
gentry; but thefe would be fufficient to fill a ms e volume. | 

This great and populous city is happily fapplied with abundance of frefh water 
from the Thames ad the New River; which is not only of inconceivable fervice 
to every family, but by means of fire-plugs every where difperfed, the keys of which 
are depofited with the parifh-officers,.the city is in a great meafure fecured from the 
ípreading of fire; for thefe plugs are no fooner opened than there are vaft quantities 
of water to fupply the engines. "FEM ue A EU 

This plenty of water has been attended with another advantage, it has given rife 
to feveral companies, who infure houfes and goods from fire ;. an advan that 
is not to be met with in any other nation on earth: the premium is fmall+, and the 
recovery in cafe of lofs, is eafy and certain. Every one of thefe offices, Keep a fet 
of men in pay,. who are ready at all hours to give their affiftance in café of fire; and 
who are on all occafions extremely bold, dexterous, and diligent: but though all 
their labours fhould: prove unfuccefsful, the perfon who fuffers by this devouring ele- 
ment, has the comfort that muft arife from a certainty of being paid the value (upón 
oath) of what he has infured. 

If the ufe and advantage of public magnificence is confidered as a national con- 
cern, it will be found to- be of the utmoft confequence, in promoting the welfare 
of mankind, as. that attention to it, which encouragement will produce, muft ne- 
ceflarily ftimulate the powers of invention and ingenuity, and of courfe create em- 
ployment for great. numbers of artifts, who, exclu(ive of the reward of their abilities, 
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* The Britifh Mufeum is depofited in Montague 
houfe. Sir Hans Sloane, bart. (who died in 1753) 
may not improperly be called the founder o thre 
Britifh Mufeum ; for its being eftablifhed by par- 
liament, was only in confequence of his leavin 
by will his noble collectron of natural hiftory, hrs 

library, and his numeroas curiofitics, which 
him 50,000L to the ufe of the public, on corn- 
dition that the parhament would pay 20,cool. to 
his executors. To this collection were added the 
Cottonian library, the Harleian manufcripts col- 
fected by the Oxford ily, and: purchafed like- 
wife by the parliament, and a collection of books 
given by the late major Edwards. His late ma- 
jefty, in confideration of its great ufefulnefs, was 
roufly pleafed to add thereto the royal libraries 
of books and manufcripts collected by the feveral 
kings of England.. 

The Sloanian collection confifts of ar amazing 
number. of curiofities; among which are, the 
library, including books of drawings, manufcripts, 
and prints, amounting to about 50,000 volumes. 
Medals, and coins, ancient and modern, 20,000. 
Cameos and intaglios, about 700. Seals 268. 
Veffels, &c. of agate, jafper, &c. 542. Antiqui- 
ties, 1,125. Precious ftones, agates, jafper, &c. 
2,266. etals, minerals, ores, &c. 2,725. Cry- 
fal,- [pars, &c. 1,864. offis, flints, ftones, 
1,275. Earths, fands, falts, 1,035. Bitumens, 
fulphurs, ambers, &e. 399. Taks, micx, &c. 
388. Corals, fpunges, &c. 1,421.  'Teftacea, or 
fhells, Scc. 5,843. ^ Echini, echinito, Sec. 659. 
Afteriæi trochi, entrocbi, &c. 241. Cruftacez, 
crabs, lobíters, Sc. 363. Stelle marine, ftar- 
fifhes, &c. 173.  Fiíh, and their parts, &e. 1,555 

















If hazardous, and half hazardous à 


Birds, and their parts, eggs, and nefts, of dif- 
ferent Ípecies, I,172. Quadrupeds, &c. .1,886. 
Vipers, ferpents, &c.. ;21. Imfects, xc. 5,439. 
Vegetables, 12,5c6. Fortes ficcus, or volumes 
of dried plants, 334. Humani, as calculi, ans- 
tomical preparations, 756. Mifcellaneous things, 
natural, 2,098. Mathematical inflruments, gg. 
A catalogue of all the above is written in a num- 
ber of large volumes.. 
+ The terms of infurance are as follows, viz. 


Evcry perfon infuring, fhall pay annually 3 s. 4. 


for every i1ool. infured on goods, in- 
clofed in brick or ftone = 
If far pa hazardous, as to fituation, or.kind i 3 


If hazardous, and haH"hazardous - 
If hazardous, and hazardous — 
For every 1001. infured on goods, inclofed 
in part brick, and part timber — 
If half hazardous, as to fituation, or kind of 
B —À 
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If hazardous 
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If hazardous, and hazardous . UE 

For every rool. infured.on goods, inclofed 
in timber 

If half hazardous, as to fituation or kind of i 4 


goods 
If hazardous — 
If hazardous, and half hazardoua — rà 
If hazardous, and hazardous 9 
The premium is double upon any fum between 
one and two thoufand, and treble between two and 
three thoufand pounds, 
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cannot fail of ftriking out many things which will do honour to themfelves, and to 
their country. This confideration alone, is without doubt highly worthy of a com- 
mercial people: it is this which gives the preference to one country, in comparifon 
with another, and it is this which diftinguifhes the genius of a people in the moft 
ftriking manner. 

Before the conflagration in 1666, London (which, like moft other great 
cities, had arifen from ímall beginnings) was totally inelegant, inconvenient, and: 
unhealthy, of which latter misfortune many melancholy proofs are authenti-. 
cated in hiftory, and which, without doubt, proceeded from the narrownefs of the. 
ftreets, and the unaccountable projections of the buildings, that confined the putrid. 
air, and Joined with other circumftances, fuch as the want of water, rendered. the 
city feldom free from peftilential devaftation. The fire which confumed the greateft 
part of the city, dreadful as it was to the inhabitants at that time, was productive. 
of confequences, which made ample amends for the loffes fuftained by individuals ; 
a new city arofe on the ruins of the old; but, though more regular, open, conve- 
nient, and healthful than the former, yet it by no means anfwered to the characters 
of magnificence or elegance; in. many particulars; and itis ever to be lamented (fuch 
was the infatuation of thofe times) that the magnificent, elegant, and ufeful plan: 
of the great Sir Chriftopher. Wren, was totally difregarded and facrificed to the 
mean and felfifh views of private property. Views which did irreparable injury to 
the citizens themfelves, and to the nation in general; for had that great architeét’s 
plan. been followed, what has often been afferted,. muft have - been. the refult ; 
the metropolis of this kingdom would inconteftably have been. the moft magnificent. 
and elegant city in the univerfe, and of confequence muít, from the prodigious 
refort of foreigners of diftinction and tafte who would have: vifited it, have be- 
come an inexhauftible fund of riches to this nation. But as the deplorable blind- 
nefs of that age. has deprived us of fo valuable an acquifition, it is become abfolutely 
neceffary that fome efforts fhould be made to render the prefent plan in a greater 
degree aníwerable to the character of the richeft and moft powerful. people in the 
world. | 

The plan of London, in its prefent ftate, will in many inftances appear to very 
moderate judges, to be as injudicious a difpofition as can eafily be conceived for 
a city of trade and commerce, on the borders of ío noble a river as the Thames. 
The wharfs and quays on its banks are extremely mean and inconvenient. And the 
want of regularity and uniformity in the {treets of the. city of London, and the 
mean avenues to many parts of it, are alfo circumftances that greatly lefien the 
grandeur of its epoca. Many of the churches, and other public buildings, 
are likewife thruft up in corners in fuch a manner, as might tempt foreigners to 
believe, that they were defigned to be concealed. The improvements of the city 
of London for. fome years paft, have however been very great; and the new ftreets, 
which are numerous, are in general more fpacious, and built with greater regularity. 
and elegance. 

In the centre of the town, and upon the banks of the nobleft river in Europe, 
was a chain of inelegant, ruinous houfes, known by the names of Durham-Y ard, 
the Savoy, and Somerfet Houfe. The firft, being private property, engaged the 
notice of the ingenious Adams, who opened the way to a piece of fcenery, which 
no city in Europe can equal. Onthe (cine of Durham-yard was raifed upon arches 
the pile of the Adelphi, celebrated for its enchanting profpeét, the utility of its 
wharfs, and its fubterraneous apartments anfwering a variety of purpofes of general 
benefit, Contiguous to the Adelphi ftands the Savoy, the property of cii oom 
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hitherto a nuifance; and, adjoining to the Savoy, towards the Temple, ftood Somer- 
fet-Houfe, where, being the property of government alfo, a new pile of buildings 
for public offices has been erected ; and here, in a very magnificent edifice, are ele- 
gant apartments appropriated for the ufe of the Royal Society, the Royal Academy 
of painting and fculpture, and the Society of Antiquaries. 

‘Though a vanety of circumftances have hitherto been difadvantageous to the em- 
; bellifhment of the metropolis, it muft at the fame time be acknowledged, that a fpirit 
of improvement feems univerfal amongft all degrees of people. ‘The very ele- 

t and neceffary method of paving and enlightening the ítreets, is felt in the 
amoft fenfible manner by all ranks and degrees of people. The roads are continued 
for feveral miles around upon the fame model; and, exclufive of lamps regularly 
placed on each fide, at fhort diftances, are rendered more fecure by watchmen fta- 
tioned within call of each other. Nothing can appear more brilliant than thofe 
lights when viewed at a diftance, efpecially where the roads run acrofs; and even 
the principal ftreets, fuch as Pall-Mall, New Bond-ítreet, Oxford-ftreet, &c. con- 
vey an idea of elegance and magnificence. 

Amongft the lift of improvements worthy notice, may be included the Six Clerks 
‘Office, 1n Chancery-lane, and that very fubftantial building in the Old Bailey, which 
does honour to a people celebrated for their cleanlinefs, and for their humanity. 
Here the unfortunate debtor will no longer be annoyed by the dreadful rattle of 
chains, or by the more horrid founds iffuing from the lips of thofe wretched beings, 
who fet defiance to all laws divine and human; and here alfo the offender, whofe 
crime is not capital, may enjoy all the benefits of a free open air. 

Foreigners have been puzzled to account how it happens, that the monarchs of 
the richeft nation in Europe fhould be fo indifferently lodged; efpecially as Charles I. 
whofe finances were but low, compared to fome of his fucceffors, had he lived un- 
-difturbed, would more than probably have completed the auguft plan which Inigo 
Jones drew for a royal palace, and which would have been every way fuitable to the 
dignity of an Englifh monarch. The truth is, his fon Charles II. though he had 
a fine tafte for architecture, diffipated his revenues upon his pleafures. The reign of 
his brother was too fhort for fuch an undertaking. Perpetual wars during the reigns 
of king William and queen Anne, left the parliament no money to fpare for a 
palace. The two fucceeding monarchs were indifferent as to fuch a piece of gran- 
deur in England; and though feveral íchemes were drawn up for that purpofe, yet 
they came to nothing, efpecially as three millions of money were neceflary for carry- 
ing it into execution. | 

Windfor caftle is the only fabric that deferves the name of a royal palace in Eng- 
land; and that chiefly through its beautiful and commanding fituation ; which, 
with the form of its conftruétion, rendered it, before the introduction of artillery, 
impregnable.- Hampton-court was the favourite refidence of king William. It is 
built in the Dutch tafte, and has fome good apartments, and, like Windfor, lies 
near the Thames. Both thefe palaces have fome good pictures ; but nothing equal 
to the magnificent collection made by Charles I. and diflipated in.the time of 
the civil wars. ‘The cartoons of Raphael, which for defign and expreffion are 
reckoned the mafter-pieces of painting, have by his prefent majefty been removed 
from the gallery built for them at Hampton-court, to the queen’s palace, formerly 
Buckingham-houfe, in St. James’s Park. The palace of St. James’s is commo- 
dious, but has the air of a convent; and that of Kenfington, which was purchafed 
fsom the Finch family by king William, is remarkable only for its are 
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Other houfes, though belonging to the king, are far from deferving the name of 
royal * 

Tei to thefe, if not fuperior, in magnificence and expenfive decorations, are many 
private {eats in the neighbourhood of London, and all over the kingdom, wherein . 
the amazing opulence of the Englifh nation fhines forth in its fulleft point of view. 
Herein alfo the princely fortunes of the nobility are made fubfervient to the fineft 
claffcal taite ; witneís the feats of earl Temple and earl Pembroke. At the feat of 
the latter, more remains of antiquity are to be found than are in the poffefiion of 
any other fubjeét in the world. ! 

But thofe capital houfes of the Englifh nobility and gentry have an excellency 
diftinét from what is to be met with in any other part of the globe, which is, that 
all of them are complete without and within, all the apartments and members being 
fuitable to each other, both in conftruétion and furniture, and all kept in the higheít 
prefervation. It often happens, that the houfe, however elegant and coftly, is not 
the principal object of the feat, which confifts in its hortulane and rural decorations. 
Viftas, opening landícapes, temples, all of them the refult of that enchanting art 
of imitating nature, and uniting beauty with magnificence. Of which the follow- 
ing are the moft diftinguifhed, viz. 

The earl of Pembroke's, at Wilton, in Wiltfhire. 

Lord Clifford's, King's- Wefton, Gloucefterfhire. 

Duke of Beaufort's Badmington-Magna, ditto. 

Earl Spencer's, Wimbledon, Surry. 

The late Sir Gregory Page's, Blackheath, Kent. 

Earl Tilney's, Epping Foreft, Effex. 

‘Duke of Grafton's, Euíton Hall, Suffolk. 

Earl of Orford's, Houghton, Norfolk. 

Duke of Marlborough's, Blenheim, Oxfordíhire. 

Earl of Litchfield’s, Ditchley, ditto. 

Earl Temple”s, Stowe, Buckinghamfhire. 

Earl of Bute’s, Luton Hoo, Bedfordíhire. 

Earl of Winchelfea’s, Okeham, Rutlandbhire. 

Earl of Stafford’s,. Broughton, Northamptonífíhire. . 

Earl of Pomfret’s, Eafton, ditto. 

Earl Spencer’s, Althorp, ditto. 

Earl of Exeter's, Stamford, ditto. 

Duke of Norfolk’s, Workfop, Nottinghamfhire. 

Duke of Devonfhire’s, Chatfworth,.Derbyfhire. 

Lord Scarfdale’s, near Derby. 

Mr. Aiflabie’s, Studley Park, Yorkfhire. 

Earl of Carlifle's, at Caftle-Howard, ditto. 

Duke of Northumberland's, at Alnwick, Northumberland, and . Sion- Houle, 

Middlefex. 

Lord Clive’s, Claremont,.Surry.. 

Earl of Inchiquin's, Cliefden-houfe, Buckinghambhire. 

Earl of Harrington’s, at Peterfham, Surry. 

The late counteís of Leicefter’s, Holkam Houfe, Norfolk. 

Lord Defpencer’s, IMereworth Caftle, Kent. 


* The fituations that have been deemed the executed-upon a liberal plan, would at once aftonifh 
moít eligible for a town and country refidence, the beholder with all that is great and noble in na= 
are Hyde Park, and Richmond Park near Peter- ture and art. 

Sham. <A palace in the lait mentioned place, if 
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Lord Edgecumbe’s, Mount Edgecumbe, Cornwall. 

Lord Byron's, Newítead Abbey, Nottinghamfhire. 

Mr. Hoare’s, Stourton Park, Wiltíhire. 
The late Marquis of Rockingham’s, Wentworth Houfe, Yorkfhire. 
Lord Petre's, Thornton, Effex. 

It cannot be expeéted that I fhould here enter into a particular detail of all the 
cities and towns of England, which would far exceed the limits of this work: 1 
fhall, therefore, only-touch upon fome .of the moft confiderable. 

Briftol is reckoned the fecond city in the Britifh dominions for trade, wealth, 
and the-number of inhabitants. It ftands upon the north and fouth fides of the 
river Avon, and the two parts of the city are connected by a ftone-bridge. The 
city is not well built; but it is fuppofed to contain 15,000 houfes, and 95,000 in- 
habitants. Here is a cathedral and eighteen Jr rei befides feven or eight 
other.places of woríhip. On the north fide of a large íquare, called Queen's fquare, 
which is adorned with rows of trees, and an equeftrian ftatue of William the Third, 
there is a cuftom-houfe, with a quay half a mile in length, faid to be one of the moft 
commodious in England, for fhipping and landing of merchants goods. The ex- 
change, wherein the merchants and traders meet, is all of free ftone, and is one of 
the beít of its kind in Europe. 

York is a ys of great antiquity, pleafantly fituated on the river Oufe; it is very 
pam and furrounded with a good wall, through which are four gates, and five 

oflerns. Here are feventeen parifh-churches, and a very noble cathedral, or min- 
en it being one of the fineft Gothic buildings in England. It extends in length 
525 feet, and in breadth 110 feet. The nave, which is the largeft of any in the 
world, excepting that of St. Peter's church at Rome, is four feet and a half wider, 
and eleven feet higher, than that of St. Paul's cathedral at London. At the weft 
end are two towers, connected and fupported by an arch, which forms the weft en- 
trance, and is reckoned the largeft Gothic arch in Europe. “The windows are finely 

ainted; and the front of the choir is adorned with ftatues of all the kings of Eng- 
and from William the Norman to Henry VI. and here are thirty-two ftalls, all ot 
fine marble, with pillars, each confifting of one piece of alabafter. Here is alfo a 
very neat Gothic chapter-houfe. Near the cathedral is the affembly houfe, which 
is a noble ftruéture, and which was defigned by the late earl of Burlington. This 
city has a ftone bridge of five arches over the river Oufe. | 

The city of Exeter was for fome time the feat of the Weft-Saxon kings; and the 
walls which at this time enclofe it, were built by king Athelftan, who encompafied 
it alfo with a ditch. It is one of the firft cities in England, as well on account of 
its buildings and wealth, as its extent and the number of its inhabitants. It has fix 
sates, and, including its fuburbs, is more than two miles in circumference. There 
are fixteen parifh churches, befides chapels, and five large meeting-houfes, within 
the-walls of this city. ‘The trade of Exeter in ferges, perpetuans, long-ells, druggets, 
kerfeys, and other woollen goods, is very great. Ships come up to the city by means 
of fluices. There was a long and very ancient bridge over the river Ex, with houfes 
on both fides, except in the middle, but now is about one half taken down, and 
aa arm turned to join it to the ftately new bridge built on a line with the foreftreet. 

The city of Gloucefter ftands on a pleafant hill, with houfes on every defcent, and 
is a clean, well-built town, with the Severn on one fide, a branch of which brings 
fhips up to it. T he cathedral here is an ancient and magnificent ftructure, and there 
are alfo five parifh-churches. Here is a good ftone bridge over the river, befides a 

uay, a wharf, and a cuftom-houfe: but the trade of this city is much lefs confider- 
able than it was formerly. 
Litchfield 
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Litchfield ftands in a valley, three miles fouth of the Trent, and is divided by 
a ftream which runs inte that river. The cathedral was founded in the year 1148 : 
it was much damaged during the civil war, but was fo completely repaired foon 
after the Reftoration, that it is now one of the nobleft Gothic ftructures in England. 
Litchfield is thought to be the moft confiderable city in the north-weft of England, 
except Chefter. 

. Chefter is a large, populous, and wealthy city, with a noble bridge, that has a 
gate at each end, and twelve arches over the Dee, which falls into the fea. It has 
eleven parifhes, and nine well-built churches. The ftreets are generally even 
and fpacious, and crofling ohe another in ftraight lines, meet in the centre. “The 
walls were firft ereéted by Edelfleda, a Mercian lady, in the year 908, and join 
on the fouth fide of the city to the caftle, from whence there is a pleafant walk 
round the city upon the walls, except where it is intercepted by fome of the towers 
= the gates; and from hence there is a profpect of Flintfhire, and. the mountains 
of Wales. 

Warwick is a town of great antiquity, and appears to have been of eminence 

even in the time of the Romans. It ftands upon a rock of free-ftone, on the banks 
of the Avon; and a way is cut to it through the rock from each of the four cardi- 
nal points. The town is populous, and the ftreets are fpacious and regular, and 
all meet in the centre of the town. ‘The principal ornament of the place is a caftle 
belonging to the earl of Warwick, ftanding upon the banks of the Avon, on a rock 
which rifes 40 feet perpendicularly above the level of that river; and adjoining to 
the caftle is a fine terrace, 50 feet above the fame level, from whence tkere is a beau- 
tiful and extenfive profpect of the river, and of the country beyond it. The apart- 
ments of the caftle are adorned with many original pictures of Vandyke, and other 
great matters. 
The city of Coventry is large and populous: it has an handfome town-houfe,. 
and twelve noble gates. Here is alfo a fpacious market-place, with a crofs in the 
middle, 60 feet high, which is adorned with ftatues of feveral kings of England, as 
large as the life. | | 

Salifbury is a large, neat, and well-built city, fituated in a valley, and watered 
by the-Upper Avon on the weft and fouth, and by the Bourne on. the eaft. “The 
{treets are E aru fpacious, and built at right angles. The cathedral, which 
was finifh in 1258, at the expence of above 26,000 pounds, is, for a Gothic 
building, the moft elegant and regular in the kingdom. It is in the form of a lan- 
thorn, with a beautiful fpire of free-ftone in the middle, which is 410 feet high, 
being the talleft in England. The length of the church is 478 feet, the breadth is 
. 76 feet, and the heighth of the vaulting 80 feet. “This church has a cloifter, which 
is 150 feet fquare, and of as fine workmanfhip as any in England. ‘The chapter- 
houfe, which is an octagon, is 150 feet in circumference ; and yet the roof bears ` 
all upon one pese. in in the centre, fo much too weak in appearance for the fup- 
port of fuch a prodigious weight, that the conftruction of this building is thought. 
one of the greateft curiofities in England. 

- "The city of Bath took its name from fome natural het baths, for the medicinal 
waters of which.this place has been long celebrated, and much frequented. The 
feafons for drinking the ‘Bath waters are the fpring and autumn: the {pring feafon 
begins with April, and ends with June; the autumn feaíon begins with September 
and lafts till December, and fome patients remain here-all the winter. Inthe fpring, 
this place is moft frequented for health, and in the autumn for pleafure, when at leaft. 
two-thirds of the company, confifting chiefly of ons of rank and fortune, come 
to partake of the amufements of the place. “ee ome feafons there have been no lefs 
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than 8000 perfons ar Bath, befides its inhabitants. Some of the buildings lately 
erected here are extremely elegant, particularly Queen's Square, the North and 
South Parade, the Royal Forum, and the Circus. 

Nottingham is pleafantly fituated on the afcent of a rock, overlooking the river 
"Frent, which runs parallel with it about a mile to the fouth, and has been made 
mi It is one of the neateft places in. England, and has a confiderable 
trade. 

No nation in the world can fhew {fuch dock-yards, and all conveniencies for the 
eonftruction and repairs of the royal navy, as Portímouth (the moft regular fortifi- 
cation in England), Plymouth (by far the beft dock-yard ), Chatham, Woolwich, 
and Deptford. The royal hofpital at Greenwich, for fuperannuated feamen, is 
fcarcely exceeded by any royal palace for its magnificence and expence. In fhort, 
every town in England is noted for fome particular production or manufacture, to 
which its building and appearance are generally fitted; and though England con- 
tains many excellent and commodious fea-ports, yet all of them have an immediate: 
conneétion with London, which is the common centre of national commerce. 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] ‘This article is copious, and has been well. 
difcuffed in former publications, many of which are mafter-pieces in their kind. It. 
is well known that commerce and manufactures have raifed the Englifh to «be the 
firt and moft powerful people in the world. Hiftorical reviews, on this head,. 
would be tedious. It is fufficient then to-fay, that it was not till the reign of 
Elizabeth that England began to feel her true weight in the fcale of commerce. 
She planned fome fettlements in America,. particularly Virginia, but left the ex- 
pence attending them to be defrayed by her fubjects; and indeed fhe was too par- 
fimonious to carry her own notions. of trade into execution. James I. entered upon. 
great and beneficial fchemes for the Englifh trade.. The Eaft-India company owes . 
to him their fuccefs and exiftence, and Britifh America faw her moft flourifhing 
colonies rife under him and his family. The fpirit of commerce went hand in hand 
with that of liberty, and though the Stuarts were not friendly to the latter, yet, 
during the reigns of the princes of that family,. the trade of the nation was greatly” 
increafed. It is not within our defign to follow commerce through all her fluctu- 
ations and ftates. This would be an idle attempt, and it has already taken up large 
volumes. ‘The nature of a geographical work requires only a.reprefentation of the 
prefent ftate of commerce in every country;. and, in this light, I flatter myfelf: 
that I fhall be able to treat of it with more precifion than former writers upon the 
fame fubject. 

The prefent fyftem of Englifh politics may properly be faid to have taken rife in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth. At this time the Proteftant religion was eftablifhed, 
which naturally allied us to the reformed ftates, and made all the Popifh powers our 
enemies. | 

We began in the fame reign to. extend our trade, by which it became neceflary 
for us alfo to watch the commercial progrefs of our neighbours, and, if not to incom- 
mode and obítruét their traffic, to hinder them from impairing ours. 

We then likewife fettled colonies in America, which was become the great {cene 
of Eurapean ambition; for, feeing with what treafures the Spaniards were annu- 
ally enriched from Mexico and Peru, every nation imagined that an American con- 
qneft or plantation would certainly fill the mother-country with gold and filver. 

'The difcoveries of new regions, which were then every day made, the profit of re- 
mote traffic, and the necefñity of long voyages, produced in a few years, a great 
multiplication of fhipping. TheJea was coníidered as the wealthy element ;. and, 
by degrees, a new kind at fovereignty arofe, called naval dominion. x 
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As the chief trade of Europe, fo the chief maritime power was at firft in the 
hands of the Portuguefe and ae who, by a compact, to which the confent of 
other princes was not afked, had divided the newly difcovered countries between 
them: but the crown of Portugal having fallen to the king of Spain, or bein 
feized by him, he was matter of the fhips of the two nations, with which he kept a 
the coaíts of Europe in alarm, till the Armada, he had raifed at a vaft expence for 
the conqueft of England, was deftroyed ; which put a ftop, and almoft an end, to 
the naval power of the Spaniards. | 

At this time the Dutch, who werc oppreffed by the Spaniards, and feared yet 
greater evils than they felt, refolved no longer to endure the infolence of their maf- 
ters; they therefore revolted; and after a ftruggle, in which they were affifted by 
.the money and forces of Elizabeth, erected an independent and powerful common- 
wealth. 

When the inhabitants of the Low Countries had formed their fyftem of govern- 
ment, and fome remiffion of the war gave them leifure to form fchemes -of future 
profperity, they eafily perceived that as their territories were narrow, and their 
numbers fmall, they could preferve themfelves only by that power, which is the 
confequence of wealth; and that by a people whofe country produced only the ne- 
ceffartes of life, wealth was not to be acquired but from foreign dominions, and by 
tranfportation of the products of one country into another. 

From this neceffity, thus juftly eftimated, arofe a plan of commerce, which was 
for many years profecuted with an induftry and fucceís Je s never feen in the 
world before; and by which the poor tenants of mud-walled villages and impaffa- 
ble bogs erected themfelves into high and mighty ftates, who fet the nmt mo- 
narchs at defiance, whofe alliance was courted by the proudeft, and whofe power 
was dreaded by the fierceft nations. By the eftablifhment of this ftate, there arofe 
to England a new ally, and a new rival. 

In the beginning of the feventeenth century, which feems to be the:period deftined 
for the change of the face of Europe, France began firft to rife into power, and, 
from defending her own provinces with difficulty and fluctuating fuccefs, to threaten 
her neighbours with incroachments and devaftations. Henry IV.. having, after a 
long ftruggle, obtained the crown, found it eafy to govern nobles, exhaufted and 
wearied by a long civil war; and having compofed the difputes between the Prote- 
ftants and Papifts, fo as to obtain, at leaft, a truce for both parties, was at leifure to 
accumulate treafure, and raife forces, which he propofed to have employed in a de- 
fign of fettling for ever the balance of Europe. Of this great ícheme he lived not 
to fee the vanity, or feel the difappointment; for he was murdered in the midft of 
his mighty preparations. 

- The French, however, were in this reign taught to know their own power; and 
the great defigns of a king, whcie rr sai they had fo long experienced, even 
though they were not brought to aétual experiment, difpofed them to confider 
themíelves as mafters of the deftiny of their neighbours; and from that time he 
who fhall nicely examine their fchemes and conduct, will find that they began to 
take an air of fuperiority to which they had never pretended before; and that the 
have been always employed more or leís openly in fchemes of dominion, aah 
with frequent interruptions from domeftic troubles. 

When queen Elizabeth entered upon the government, the cuftoms produced 
only 36,000l. a year; at the Reftoration they were let to farm for 400,000l1. and 
produced confiderably above double that fum before the Revolution. ‘The people 
of London, before we had any plantations, and when our trade was inconfiderable, 
were computed at about 100,000; at the -— of queen Elizabeth, they were in- 
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creafed to 150,000, and are now above fix times that number. In thofe days, we 
had not only naval ftores, but fhips from our neighbours. (Germany furnifhed 
us with all things made of metals, even to nails; wine, paper, linen, and a thoufand 
other things came from France. Portugal furnifhed us with fugars; all the pro- 
duce of America was poured upon us from Spain; and the Venetians and Genoefe 
retailed to us the commodities of the Eaft Indies at their own price. In fhort, the 
legal intereft of money was 12 per cent. and the common price of our land 10 or. 
12 years purchafe. We may add, that our manufactures were few, and thofe but 
indifferent; the number of Englifh merchants very fmall, and our fhipping much 
inferior to what lately belonged only to the American colonies. 

Such was the ftate of our trade when this great princefs came to the throne; but, 
as we have already obferved, the limits of our undertaking do not permit us to- 
give a detail of the gradual progreís of commerce fince that reign: we flatter our- 
felves, however, that the Britifh reader will not be difpleafed with the following 
view of our extenfive trade, at prefent carried on through the various nations of the 

lobe. 

E Great Britain is, of all other countries, the moft proper for trade; as well 
from its fituation as an ifland, as from the freedom and excellency of its conftitution,. 
and from its natural produéts, and confiderable manufactures. For exportation, 
our country produces many of the moft fubftantial and neceffary commodities; as 
butter, cheefe, corn, cattle, wool, iron, lead, tin, copper, leather, copperas, pit-coal, 
alum, faffron, &c. Our corn fometimes preferves other countries from ftarving. 
Our horfes are the moft ferviceable in the world, and highly valued by all nations 
for their hardinefs, beauty, and ftrength. With beef, mutton, pork, poultry, bifcuit, 
we viétual not only our own fleets, but many foreign veflels that come and go. 
Our iron we export manufactured in great guns, carcaffes, bombs, &c. Prodigi- 
ous, and almoft incredible, is the value likewife of other goods from hence exported ; 
- viz. hops, flax, hemp, hats, fhoes, houfhold-ítuff, ale, beer, red-herrings, pilchards, 
falmon, oyfters, liquorice, watches, ribands, toys, &c. ] 

There is fcarcely a manufacture in Europe but what is brought to great perfec- 
tion in England; and therefore it is perfectly unneceflary to enumerate them all. 
The woollen manufacture is the moft confiderable, and exceeds in goodnefs and 
quantity that of any other nation. Hardware is another capital article; locks,, 
edge-tools, guns, fwords, and other arms, exceed. any thing of the kind ; houfehold 
utenfils of brafs, iron, and pewter, alío are very great articles; and our clocks and 
watches are in great efteem. There are but few manufactures in which we are de- 
fective. In thofe of lace and paper we do not feem to excel, though they are great- 
ly advancing ; we import much more than we fhould, if the duties on Britifh paper 
were taken off. As to foreign. traffic, the woollen manufacture is ftill the great 
foundation and fupport of it.. 

- The American colonies are the objects which would naturally have firít prefented 
themfelves,. before the unhappy conteft between them and the mother-country com- 
menced ; but as a feparation hath taken place, and no commercial treaty as yet 
eftablifhed, little can be now faid of the trade between Great Britain and America. 
However, to keep in remembrance what our trade was, as well as to fhew what it 
might have been, had wifer men prefided at the helm, and avoided the conteft, I hall 
treat of the colonies in this. place, nearly in the fame manner as would have been 
done before the war broke out. And confidering them in this view, they may be 
divided into two. claffes ; tmr on the continent, and thofe in the iflands which 
go under the name of the Weft Indies. ci 
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T fhall rank the poffeffions in North-America, under the heads of the following 
colonies, viz. Hudíon’s Bay, Labrador, Newfoundland, Canada, Nova-Scotia, New- 
England, Rhode-Ifand, Connecticut, and New-Hampfhire (the three laft form- 
ing one colony), New-York, Pennfylvania, Maryland, North-Carolina, South- 
Carolina, Georgia, Eaft and Weft Florida. The chief commodities exported from 
Great Britain to thofe colonies, were wrought’ iron, fteel, copper, pewter, lead and 
brafs, cordage, hemp, fail-cloth, fhip-chandlery, painter’s colours, millinery, hofiery, 
haberdafhery, gloves, hats, broad cloths, ftuffs, flannels, Colchefter bays, long elk 
filks, gold and filver lace, Manchefter goods, Britifh, foreign, and Irifh linens, 
earthen wares, grind-ftones, Birmingham and Sheffield wares, toys, fadlery, cabinet- 
wares, feeds, cheefe, ftrong beer, fmoking pipes, fnuffs, wines, {pirits, and drugs ; 
Eaft India goods, books, paper, leather, befides many other articles, according to 
the different wants and exigencies of the different colonies, unpoffible to be enu- 
merated here. 

The commodities exported from: America to Great Britain, and other markets, 
were tobacco, rice, flour, bifcuit, wheat, beans, peas, oats, Indian corn, and other 
grain; honey, apples, cyder, and onions ; falt-beef, pork, hams, bacon, venifon, 
tongues, butter and cheefe; prodigious quantities of cod, mackarel, and.other fifh, 
and fifh oil; furs and fkins of wild beafts ; fuch as bear, beaver, otter, fox, deer, | 
and racoon ; horfes, and live ftock ; timber planks, mafts, boards, ftaves, fhingles, 
pitch, tar, and turpentine; fhips built for fale; flax, flax-feed, and cotton; indigo, 
pot-afh, bees-wax, tallow, copper ore, and iron in bars and in pigs; befides many 
other commodities, peculiar to the climes and foil of different provinces. ‘The fol- 
lowing is a ftate of the trade between Great Britain and the colonies, as it exited ' 
before the differences broke out between: them, marking at the fame time the com- 
mercial ftrength and fhipping of the colonies. 














Colonies. Ships. Seamen. Exports from: Exports from 
" - Great Heins the Colonies. 
Hudfon's Bay — — — 4 130 . 16,000 . 20,240 
Labrador, American veflels 120 i 4 7 phas nd 
Newfoundland (3000 boats) — — 380. 20,560 273,400 345,000 
Canada — c — 34 4c8 105,000 105.000 
Nova Scotia — — — 6 72 a 500 os 
New England —- — — 40 552 395,000 370,500 
Rode Ifland, Conneéticut, and New ? 6 
Hampfhire 3 I2,000 114,500 
New York —— 29 230 531,000 526,000 
Penfylvania —— 35 390 611,coo 705,500 
Virginia and Maryland — — 330 3,960 865,c00 1,040,0C0' 
North Carolina --— ——- 34 . 408 18,000 8,450 
South Carolina —. —— 140 1,680 365,0c0 395,666. 
Georgia — --—— 24 240 49,000 74,200 
Eaít Florida —— —— — 2c 2 4. 2,700 
Welt ditto ——— —— 10 120 975000 | 63,000: 
1,078 28,910 . 3,370,902 3,924,606 


The principal iflands belonging to the Englifh in the Weft Indies, are Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, St. Chriftopher's, Grenada, Antigua, St. Vincent, Dominica, Anguilla, 
Nevis, Montferrat, the Bermudas, or Summer Iflands, and the Bahama, or Lucayan- 
Iflands in the Atlantié ocean. 

The Englifh trade- with their Weft India iflands confifts chiefly in fugars, rum, 
cotton, logwood, cocoa, coffee, pimento, ginger, indigo, materials for dyers, ma- 
hogany, and manchineel planks, drugs and preferves; for thefe the exports from 

England 
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England are ofnaburgs, a coarfe kind of linen, with which the Weft Indians now 
clothe their flaves ; linen of all forts, with broad cloth and kerfies, for the planters, 
their overfeers and families; filks and ftuffs for their ladies and houfehold fervants; 
hats; red caps for their flaves of both fexes; ftocking and fhoes of all forts; gloves 
and millinery ware, and perukes, laces for linen, woollen, and filks; ftrong beer, 
pale beer, pickles, candles, butter, and.cheefe; iron ware, as faws, files, axes, hat- 
chets, chifels, adzes, hoes, mattocks, gouges, planes, augres, nails; lead, powder, 
and fhot; brafs and copper wares; toys, coals, and pantiles; cabinet wares, {nuffs, 
and in general whatever is raifed or manufactured in Great Britain; alfo negroes 
from Africa, and all forts of India goods. 

The trade of England to the Eaft Indies conftitutes one of the moft ftupendous 
political, as well as commercial machines, that is to be met with in hiftory. The 
trade itfelf is exclufive, and lodged in a company, which has a temporary monopoly 
of it, in confideration of money advanced to the government. Without entering 
into the hiftory of the Eaft India trade, within thefe twenty years paft, and the com- 
pany’s concerns in that country, it is fufficient to fay, that, befide their fettlements 
on the coaft of India, which they enjoy under certain reftrictions by act of parlia- 
“ment; they have, through the various internal revolutions which have happened at 
Indoftan, and the ambition or avarice of their fervants and officers, acquired fuch 
territorial poffeffions, as renders them the moft formidable commercial republic (for 
fo it may he called in its prefent fituation) that has been known in the world fince 
the demolition of Carthage. ‘Their revenues are only known, and that but imper- 
fectly, to the directors of the company, who are chofen by the proprietors of the ftock; 
but it has been publicly affirmed, that they amount annually to above three mil- 
lions and a half fterling. The expences of the company in forts, fleets, and ar- 
mies, for maintaining thofe acquifitions, are certainly very great; but after thefe are 
defrayed, the company not only cleared a vaft fum, but was able to pay to the go- 
wvernment four hundred thoufand pounds yearly for a certain time, partly by way of 
indemnification for the expences of the public in protecting the company, and partly 
as a tacit tribute for thofe poffeffions that are territorial, and not commercial. This 
republic therefore cannot be faid to be independent; and it is hard to fay what 
form it may take when the term of the bargain with the government is expired. 
For many years paft, the conrpany’s fervants abroad have enriched and ferved 
themfelves more than the public. 

This company exports to the Eaft Indies all kinds of woollen manufacture, all 
forts of hard-ware, lead, bullion, and quickfilver. ‘Their imports confift of gold, 
diamonds, raw-filks, drugs, tea, pepper, arrack, porcelain or China ware, falt -petre 
for home confumption ; and of wrought filks, muflins, callicoes, cottons, and all the 
woven manufactures of India, for exportation to foreign countries. I fhall now pro- 
ceed to a concife view of the Englifh trade to other countries, according to the lateft 
and moít authentic accounts. | 

To Turkey, England fends in her own bottoms, woollen cloths, tin, lead, and 
iron, hard-ware, iron utenfils, clocks, watches, verdegris, fpices, cochineal, and log- 
wood. She imports from thence raw-filks, carpets, fkins, dying drugs, cotton, 
fruits, medicinal drugs, coffee, and fome other articles. Formerly, the balance of 
this trade was about 500,000]. annually, in favour of England. The Englifh trade 
was afterwards diminifhed through the practices of the French; but the Turkey 
trade at prefent is at a very low ebb with the French as well as the Englith. 

England exports to Italy, woollen goods of various kinds, peltry, leather, lead, 
tin, fifh, and Éaft India goods; and .brings back raw and thrown filk, wines, oil, 
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soap, olives, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, dried fruits, colours, anchovies, and 
other articles of luxury; the balance of this trade in favour of England, is annually. 
about 200,000l. ] 

To Spain, England fends all kinds of woollen goods, leather, tin, lead, 
fifh, corn, iron, and brafs manufactures; haberdafhery wares, affortments of linen 
from Germany, and elfewhere, for the American colonies: and receives in re- 
turn, wines, oils, dried fruits, oranges, lemons, olives, wools, indigo, cochineal, 
and other dying drugs, colours, gold and filver coin. 

Portugal formerly was upon commercial accounts, the favourite ally of England, 
whofe fleets and armies have more than once faved her from deftruction. Of late, 
her miniftry have changed their fyftem, and have partly fallen in with the views of 
the houfe of Bourbon. They have eftablifhed courts, which are inconfiftent with 
the treaties between Portugal and England, and defraud the Englifh merchants 
of great part of their capitals, which they find it impoffible to recover. “They 
have likewife erected two Brazil companies; the one for Marenham and Gran 
Para, the. other for Perambuco, greatly to the detriment of the Englifh rights, but 
to their own national advantage. Before thefe events took place, the Englifh trade 
to Portugal was highly beneficial. England fent to that country almoft the fame 
kind of merchandizes as to Spain, and they received in return vaft quantities of 
wines, with oils, falt, dried and moift fruits, dying drugs, and gold coins. . 

To France, in. time of peace England fends much tobacco, lead, tin, flannels, 
horns, and fometimes corn; and always much money at the long-run; and brings 
home in a fmuggling way, a much greater value in wines, brandies, brocades, linen, 
cambrics, lace, velvets, and many other prohibited fopperies ; always very confider- - 
ably to England's difadvantage. But as there is no commercial treaty fubfifting be- 
tween England and France, and hath not even in time of peace, England's juft lofs 
cannot be afcertained, 

England fends to Flanders, ferges, flannels, tin, lead, fugars, and tobacco; and 
receives in return, laces, linen, cambrics, and other articles of luxury, by which 
England lofes upon the balance 250,00cl. fterling yearly.. “To Germany, England . 
fends cloths and ftuffs, tin, pewter, fugars, tobacco, and Eaft Indra merchandize ; 
and brings thence vaft quantities of linen, thread, goat-fkins, tinned plates, timbers 
for all ufes, wines, and many other articles. Before the late war, the balance of 
this trade was thought to be 500,000l1. annually, to the prejudice of England, but. 
that fum is now greatly reduced, as moft of the German princes find it their intereft 
to clothe their armies in Englifh manufaétures.. 1 have already mentioned the trade 
with Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Ruffia, which formerly was againft England; 
but the balance was lately vaftly diminifhed by the great improvements of her Ame- - 
rican colonies, in raifing hemp, flax, making pot-afhes, iron-works, and tallow, all 
which ufed to be furnifhed to her by the northern powers. The goods exported to. 
Poland chiefly by the way of Dantzic, are many, .and the duties upon. them low. 
Many articles are fent there for which there is no longer any demand in other 
countries. Poland confumes large quantities of our woollen goods, hard ware, lead, 
tin, falt, fea coal, &c. and the export of manufactured tobacco is greater to Poland 
pun to any other country. The balance of trade may be eftimated much in our 

avour. 

To Holland, England fends an immenfe quantity of many forts of merchandize; 
fuch as all kinds of woollen goods, hides, corn, coals, Eaft India, and Turkey mer- 
chandize, tobacco, tar, fugar, rice, ginger, and other American productions ; and 
makes returns in fine linen, lace, cambrics, thread, tapes, incle, madder, boards, 
7 drugs, 
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. drugs, whalebone, train-oil, toys, and many other things; mfd the balance is ufwally 
fuprofed to be much in favour of England. 

The acquifitions which the Englifh made upon the coaft of Guinea, particularly 
their fettlement at Senegal, opened new fources of cammerce with Africa. The 
French when in poffeffion of Senegal, traded there for gold, flaves, hides, oftrich 
feathers, bees wax, millet, ambergris, and above all, for that ufeful commodity 
gum Senegal, which was monopolized by them and the Dutch, and probably will 
again, as Senegal is now delivered up to them by the late treaty of peace. At pre- 
fent, England tends to the coaft of Guinea, fundry forts of coarfe woollen and linen, 
iron, pewter, brafs, and hardware manufaétures, lead-fhot, fwords, knives, fire 
arms, gun-powder, and glaís manufactures. And, befides its drawing no mo- 
ney out of the kingdom, it lately fupplied the American colonies with negro flaves, 
amounting in number to above 100,000 annually. The other returns are in gold- 
duft, gum, dying and other drugs, red-wood, Guinea grains, and ivory. 

To Arabia, Perfia, China, and other parts of Afia, England fends much foreign 
filver coin and builion, and fundry Englifh manufactures of woollen goods, and of 
lead, iron, and brafs; and brings home from thofe remote regions, muflins and 
cottons of many various kinds, callicoes, raw and wrought filk, chintz; teas, por- 
celain, gold-duft, coffee, falt-petre, and many other drugs. And fo great a quan- 
tity of thofe various merchandizes are re-exported to foreign European nations, as 
more than abundantly compenfates for all the filver bullion which England carries 
out. 

During the infancy of commerce with foreign parts, it was judged expedient to 
grant exclufive charters to particular bodies or corporations of men; hence the 
Eaft India, South Sea, Hudfon’s Bay, Turkey, Rufha, and Royal African com- 
panies; but the trade to Turkey, Ruffia, and Africa, is now laid open, though the 
merchant who propofes to trade thither, muft become a member of the company, be 
fubject to their laws and regulations, and advance a fmall fum at admiffion, for the 
. purpofes of fupporting confuls, forts, &c. 

With regard to the general account of England’s foreign balance, the exports 
have been computed at feven millions fterling, and its imports at five, of which 
above one million is re-exported ; fo that if this calculation be true, England gains, 
annually, three millions fterling in trade; but this is a point upon which the moft 
experienced merchants, and ableft calculators, differ. After all that has been faid, 
it muft be acknowledged, that many exceptions lie to particular eftimates. ‘The 
vaft improvements at home, in iron, filk, linen, and other manufactures, and the 
imports from America, muft greatly diminifh the Englifh imports from abroad. 
On the other hand, fome of the other European nations are making vigorous efforts 
for rivalling the Englifh manufactures. With what fuccefs they may be attended, 
time alone can determine. 

Yet our foreign trade does not amount to one-fixth part of the inland ; the an- 
nual produce of the natural products and manufactures of England amounting to 
above forty-two millions. The gold and filver of England is received from Por- 
tugal, Spain, Jamaica, the American colonies, and Africa, but great part of this 
gold and filver we again export to Holland, and the Eaft Indies; and it isfuppofed 
that two-thirds of all the foreign traffic of England is carried on in the port of 
London. 

We fhall conclude this account of our trade, with the following comparative view 
of Shipping, which, till a better table can be formed, may ‘have its ufes. 


If 
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If the fhipping of Europe.be divided into twenty parts, then, 














Great Britain, &c. is computed to have — —— 6 
The United Provinces: TIMES re 6 
Denmark, Sweden, and Ruffia — — 2 
The trading cities of Germany, and the Auftrian Netherlands ——— I 
| France . l— MUSS 2 
———— 2 
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Spain and Portugal 
Italy, and the reftof Europe 








Our bounds will not afford room to enter into a particular detail of the places 
where thofe Englifh manufactures, which are mentioned in the above account, are 
fabricated : a few general ftrictures, however, may be proper. ial. 

Cornwall and Devonfhire fupply tin and lead, and woollen manufactures are com- 
mon to almoft all the weftern counties. Dorfetfhire makes cordage for the 
navy, feeds an incredible number of fheep, and has large lace manufactures. So- 
merfetfhire, befides furnifhing lead, copper, and lapis calaminaris, has large ma- 
nufaétures of bone-lace, ftockings, and caps. Briftol, is faid by fome to employ 
2000 maritime veffels of all fizes, coafters as well as fhips employed in foreign voy- 
ages: it has many very important manufactures; its glafs-bottle, and drinking- 
glaís, one alone occupying fifteen large houfes: its brafs-wire manufactures are al- 
o very confiderable. Vaft manufactures of all kinds (glafs, jewellery, clocks, 
watches, and cutlery, in particular), are carried on in London and its neighbour- 
hood ; the gold and filver manufactures of London, through the encouragement 
given them by the court and the nobility, already equal, if they do not exceed, 
thofe of any country in Europe. Colchefter is famous for its manufactures of bays 
and ferges, and alfo Exeter e ferges, and long-ells ; and Norwich for its excel- 
lent ftuffs, camelots, druggets, and ftockings. Birmingham, though no corpo- 
ration, is one of the largeft, and moft populous towns in England, and carries on 
an amazing trade in excellent and ingenious hardware manufactures, particularly 
{nuff and tobacco boxes, buttons, fhoe-buckles, etwees, and many other forts of 
fteel and brafs wares; itis here, and in Sheffield, which is famous for cutlery, that 
the true genius of Englifh art and induftry is to be feen; for fuch are their excel- 
lent inventions for fabricating hard wares, that they can afford them for a fourth 
part of the price at which other nations can furnifh the fame of an inferior kind : 
the cheapnefs of coals, and all neceffaries, and the conveniency of fituation, no 
doubt contribute greatly to this. 

The northern counties of England carry on a prodigious trade in the coarfer and 
flighter woollen manufactuges ; witneís thofe of Halifax, Leeds, Wakefield, and 
Richmond, and, above all, Manchefter; which, by its variety of beautiful cottons, 
dimities, tickens, checks, and the like ftuffs, is become a large and populous 
place, though only a village, and its higheft magiftrate a conftable. I might men- 
tion here many other manufacturing towns and places of England, each of which 
is noted for fome particular commodity, but the detail would become too bulky. 
I muft not however difmifs this head, without obferving the beautiful porcelain and 
earthen ware that have of late years been manufactured in different places of Eng- 
land, particularly in Worcefterfhire and Staffordfhire. The Englifh carpets, efpe- 
cially thofe of Axminfter, Wilton, and Kidderminfter, though but a late manu- 
facture, greatly excel in beauty any imported from Turkey, and are extremely dur- 
able; and confequently are a vaft faving to the nation. Paper, which til very 
lately, was imported in vaft quantities from France and Holland, is now made in 
every corner of the kingdom, and is a pos neceffary as well as beneficial ae: 
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facture. The parliament,- of late, has given encouragement for reviving the ma- 
nufacture of falt-petre, which was firft attempted in England by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, but was dropt afterwards in favour af the Eaft-India company: the fuc- 
ceís of fuch an undertaking would be of immenfe benefit, as well as fecurity to the 
nation. 

After all that has been faid on this head, the feats. of manufactures, and confe- 
quently of trade, in England, are fluctuating; they will always follow thofe places 
where living is cheap, and taxes are eafy : for this reafon, they have been obferved 
of late to remove towards the northern counties, where provifions are in plenty, and 
the land-tax very low; add to this, that probably, in a few years, the inland navi- 
gations, which are opening in many parts of England, will make vaft alterations as 
to its internal ftate. 


A fhort View of tbe Stocks, or public Funds in England, with an bifforical Account of 
the Eaft-India, the Bank, and the Soutb-Sea Companies. 


As there are few fubjects of converfation more general than the value of ftocks, 
and hardly any thing fo little underftood, nothing can be more ufeful than a fhort 
account of them, which we fhall here give in as clear and concife a manner as pof- 
fible; prefenting our readers with the rationale of the ftocks, and a fhort hiftory of 
the feveral companies, defcribing the nature of their feparate funds, the ufes to 
which they are applied, and the various purpofes they anfwer, both with refpeé to 
the government, the companies themfelves, and the community in general, 

In order to give a clear idea of the money tranfactions of the feveral companies,. 
it is proper we fhould fay fomething of money in general, and particularly of 

aper money, and the difference between that and the current fpecie. Money is the 
ward of the value of all the neceffaries and accommodations of life, and paper- 
money is the reprefentative of that ftandard to fuch a degree, asto fupply its place, 
and to anfwer all the purpofes of gold and filver coin. Nothing is neceffary to 
make this reprefentative of money fupply the place of fpecie, but the credit of that 
office or company who delivers it; which credit confifts in its always being ready 
to turn it into fpecie whenever required. ‘This is exactly the cafe of the Bank 
of England; the notes of this company are of the fame value as the current coin, 
as they may be turned into it whenever the pofleflor pleafes. From hence, as notes 
are a kind of money, the counterfeiting them is punifhed with death, as well as 
coining. 

The method of depofiting money in the Bank, and exchanging it for notes 
(though they bear no intereft), is attended with many conveniencies; as they are 
not only fafer than money in the hands of the owner himfelf, but as the notes are 
more portable, and capable of a much more eafy conveyance: fince a bank note 
for a very large fum may be fent by the poft, and to prevent the defigns of rob- 
bers, may, without damage, be cut in two, and fent at two feveral times. Or bills, 
called Bank poft-bills, may be had by Mp at the Bank, which are parti- 
cularly calculated to prevent loffes by robberies, they being made payable to the 
order of the perfon who takes them out, at a certain number of days atter fight ; 
which gives an opportunity to ftop bills at the Bank, if they fhould be loft, and 
prevents their being fo eafily negociated by ftrangers as common Bank-notes are: 
and whoever confiders the hazard, the expence, and trouble there would be in 
fending large fums of gold and filver to and from diftant places, muft alío confider 
this as a very fingular advantage. Belides which, another benefit attends them ; 
for if they are deltroyed by time, or other accident, the Bank will, on oath Mrs 
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made of fuch accident, and fecurity being giveh, pay the money tó the perfon who 
was in poflefíion of them. | | 

Bank notes differ from all kinds of ftock in thefe three particulars; 1. They are 
always of the fame value. 2. They are paid off without being transferred; and, 
3. They bear no intereít; while /focks are a fhare in a company's funds, bought 
without any condition of having the principal returned. Jadia bonds indeed (by 
fome perfons, though erroneoufly, denominated ftock) are to be accepted, they be- 
ing made payable at fix months notice, either on the fide of the company, or of 
the poffeffor. : 

By the word Srock was originally meant, a particular fum of money contributed 
to the eftablifhing a fund to enable a company to carry on a certain trade, by 
means of which the períon became a partner in that trade, and received a fhare in 
the profit made thereby, in proportion to the ied employed. . But this term has 
been extended farther, though improperly, to fignify any fum of money which has 
been lent to the government, on condition of receiving a certain intereft till the 
money is repaid, and which makes a part of the national debt. As the fecurity both 
of the government and the public companies is efteemed preferable to that of any 
private perfon; as the ftocks are negociable and may be fold at any time; and 
as the intereft is always punétually paid when due; fo they are thereby enabled to 
borrow money on a lower intereft than what might be obtained from lending it to 
por períons, where there is often fome danger of lofing both principal and 
intereft. | 

But as every capital ftock or fund of a company is raifed for a particular purpofe,- 
and limited by parliament to a certain fum, it neceffarily follows, that when that 
fund is completed, no ftock can be bought of the company; though fhares, al- 
ready purchafed, may be transferred from one períon to another. ‘This being the 
cafe, there is frequently a great difproportion between the original value of the 
fhares, and what is given for them when transferred; for if there are more buyers 
than fellers, a perfon who is indifferent about felling, will not part with his fhare 
without a confiderable profit to himfelf; and on the contrary, if many are difpofed 
to fell, and few inclined to buy, the value of fuch fhares will naturally fall, in pro- 
portion to the impatience of thofe who want to turn their ftock into fpecie. 

Thefe obfervations may ferve to give our readers fome idea of the nature of that 
unjuftifiable and difhoneft practice called Stock-jobbing, the myftery of which con- 
fifts in nothing more than this: the perfons concerned in that practice, who are 
denominated Stock-jobbers, make contracts to buy or fell at a certain diftant time, 
a certain quantity of fome particular ftock ; againft which time they endeavour, 
according as their contractis, either to raife or lower fuch ftock, by fpreading ru- 
rnours, and fictitious ftories, in order to induce people either to fell out in a hurry, 
and confequently cheap, if they are to deliver ftock ; or to become unwilling to fell 
it, and confequently to make it dearer, if they are to receive ftock. | 

The perfons who make thefe contracts are not in general pofleffed of any real 
ftock ; and when the time comes that they are to receive or deliver the quantity they 
have contracted for, they only pay fuch a fum of money as makes the difference be- 
tween the price the ftock was at when they made the contract, and the price it hap- 
pens to be at when the contraét is fulfilled ; and it is no uncommon thing for per- 
fons not worth rool. to make contracts for the buying or felling 100,000]. ftock. 
In the language of Exchange-Alley, the buyer in this cafe is called the Bull, and 
the feller the Bear; one is for raifing or toffing up, and the other for lowering or 
trampling upon the Stock. 

Befides thefe, there is another fet of men, who, though of a higher rank, may - 
properly enough come under the fame denomination. Theíe are the great monied 
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men, who are dealers in ftock, and contractors with the government whenever any 
new money is to be borrowed. Thefe indeed are not fictitious, but really buyers 
and fellers of ftock ; but by raifing falfe hopes, or creating groundleís fears, by 
pretending to buy or fell large quantities of ftock on a fudden, by ufing the fore- 
mentioned fet of men as their inftruments, and other like practices, they are en- 
abled to raife or fall the ftocks one or two per cent. at pleafure. 

However, the real value of one ftock above another, on account of its being 
more profitable to the proprietors, or any thing that will really, or only in imagi- 
nation, affect the credit of a company, or endanger the government by which that 
credit is fecured, muft naturally have a confiderable effeét on the ftocks. ‘Thus, 
with refpeét to the intereft of the proprietors, a fhare in the {tock of a trading 
company which produces 51. or 61. per cent. per ann. muft be more valuable than 
an annuity with government fecurity, that produces no more than 3l. or 4l. per 
cent. per annum; and confequently fuch ftock muft fell at a higher price than 
fuch an annuity. Though it mult be obferved, that a fhare in the ftock of a 
trading company producing 51. or 6l. per cent. per annum, will not fetch fo much 
money at market as a government annuity producing the fame fum, becaufe the 
fecurity of the company is not reckoned equal to that of the government, and the 
continuance of their paying fo much per annum, is more precarious, as their divi- 
dend is, or ought to'be, always in proportion to the profits of their trade. 

As the ftocks of the Eait-India, the Bank, and the South-Sea companies, are 
diftinguifhed by different denominations, and are of a very different. nature, we 
fhall give a fhort hiftory of each af them, together with an account of the different 
ftocks each is poffeffed of, beginning with the Eaft-India company, as the firft 
eftablifhed. | 

PUBLIC TRADING COMPANIES.] Of thefe the Eaft-India company takes the 
lead; and we have already given fome account of it as being the capital commercial 
object in England. The firít idea of it was formed in queen Elizabeth's time, but 
it has fince admitted of vaft alterations. Its fhares, or fubfcriptions, were origi- 
nally only sol. fterling; and its capital only 369,8911. 5s. but the directors having 
a confiderable dividend to make in 1676, it was agreed to join the profits to the 
capital, by which the fhares were doubled, and, confequently, each became of 
1001. value, and the capital 739,7821. ros. to which capital, if 963,6391. the pro- 
fits of the company to the year 1685, be added, the whole ftock will be found ta 
be 1,703,4021. Though the eftablifhment of this company - was vindicated in the 
cleareft manner by Sir Jofiah Child, and other able advocates, yet the partiality 
which the duke of York, afterwards James II. had for his favourite African trade, 
the loffes it fuftained in wars with the Dutch, and the revolutions which had hap- 
pened in the affairs of Indoftan, damped the ardour of the public to fupport it; 
fo that at the time of the Revolution, when the war broke out with France, it 
was in a very indifferent fituation. ‘This was in a great meafure owing to its having 
no parliamentary fanction, whereby its ftock often fold for one half lefs than it was 
really worth ; and it was refolved that a new company fhould be ereéted, under the 
authority of parliament. 

The, oppofition given to all the public fpirited meafures of king William, by 
faction, rendered this propofal a matter of vaft difficulty; but at laft, after many 
parliamentary enquiries, the new fubícription prevailed ; and the fubfcribers, upon 
advancing two millions to the public at 8 per cent. obtained an act of parliament 
in their favour. The old company, however, retained a vaft intereft both in the 
a and nation ; and the act being found in fome refpects defective, fo vio- 
ent a ftruggle between the two companies arofe, that in the year 1702, they were 
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united by an indenture tripartite. In the year 1708, the yearly fund of 8 per 
cent. for two millions, was reduced to 5 per cent. by a loan of 1,200,000l. to the 
public, without any additional intereft; for which confideration the company ob- 
tained a prolongation of its exclufive privileges; and a new charter was granted to 
them, under the title of ** The United Company of Merchants trading to the Eaft- 
Indies.” Its exclufive right of trade was prolonged from time to time; and a far- 
ther fum was lent by the company in 1730, by which, though the company’s pri- 
vileges were extended for thirty-three years, yet the intereft of their capital, which 
then amounted to 3,190,000l. was reduced to three per cent. and called the India 
3 per cent annuities. 

Thofe annuities are different from the trading ftock of the company, the pro- 
prietors of which, inftead of receiving a regular annuity, have, according to their 
different fhares, a dividend of the profits arifing from the ‘company’s trade; and 
that dividend rifes or falls according to the circumftances of the company, either 
real, or, as is too often the cafe, pretended. A proprietor of ftock to the amount 
of coo, formerly had, but now of roool. whether man or woman, native or fo- 
reigner, has a right to be a manager, and to give a vote in the general council. 
“Two thoufand pounds is the qualification for a director: the directors are twenty-' 
four in number, including the chairman and deputy-chairman, who may be re- 
elected in turn, fix a year, for four years fucceflively. The chairman has a falary 
of 2001. a year, and each of the directors 1501. “The meetings, or court of di- 
reétors, are to be held at leaít once a week ; but are commonly oftener, being fum- 
moned as occafion requires. Out of the body of directors are chofen feveral com- 
mittees, who have the peculiar infpection of certain branches of the company's bu- 
finefs; as the committee of correfpondence, a committee of buying, a committee of 
treafury, a houfe committee, a committee of warehoufe, a committee of fhipping, 
a committee of accounts, a committee of law-fuits, and a committee to prevent 
the growth of private trade; who have under them a fecretary, cafhier, clerks, and 
warehoufe-keepers. | 

The amazing territorial acquifitions of this, company, computed to be ex^ ^o^ 
fquare miles, and containing 30 millions of people, muft be necefiarily attenaea 
with a proportionable increafe of trade *; and this, joined to the diffenfions among 
its managers both at home and abroad, have of late greatly engaged the attention 
of the legiflature. A reftriction has occafionally been laid on their dividends for 
a certain time. From the report of the committee in 1773, appointed by parli- 
ament on India affairs, it appears that the India company, from the year 1708 to 
1756, for the fpace of forty-feven years and a half, divided the fum of 12,000,000l. 
or above 280,000l. per annum, which on a cipital of 3,190,000l. amounted to 
above eight and a half per cent. and that at the laft mentioned period it appeared, 
that, befides to the above dividend, the capital ftock of the company had been in- 
creafed 13180,0001. Confiderable alterations were made in the affairs and coníftitution 
of the Eaft India company by an act paffed in 1773, intitled, ** An act for efta- 
e blifhing certain rules and orders, for the future management of the affairs of the 
* Eaft-India company, as well in India as in Europe." It was thereby enacted, 
that the court of directors fhould, in future, be elected for four years: fix mem- 
bers annually; but none to hold their feats longer than four years. “That no per- 


* According to lifts laid before thc houfe of commons, the Company employed 110 fhips and 
8170 men. 
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fon fhould vote at the election of the directors, who had not poffeffed their ftock 
twelve months. That the ftock of qualification fhould, inftead of sool. as it had 
formerly been, be 1000]. That the mayor’s court of Calcutta fhould for the fu- 
ture be confined to {mall mercantile caufes, to which only its jurifdiction extended 
before the territorial acquifition. That in lieu of this court, thus taken away, a 
new one be eftablifhed, confifting of a chief juftice and three puifne judges; and 
that thefe judges be appointed by the crown. ‘That a fuperiority be given to the 
prefidency of Bengal, over the other prefidencies in India. That the right of no- 
minating the governor and council of Bengal fhould be vefted in the crown. ‘The 
falaries of the judges were alfo fixed, at 8oool. to the chief juftice, and 6oool. 
a-year to each of the other three. The appointments of the governor-general and 
council were fixed, the firft at 250001. and the four others at 10,0001. each annually. 
This was certainly a very extraordinary aét, and an immenfe power and influence 
were thereby added to the crown. But no proportional benefit has hitherto refulted to 
the company : onthe contrary, the new eftablifhed court of juftice has paid fo little 
attention to the manners of the inhabitants of India, and to the ufages of that 
country, as to occafion the moft alarming difcontents among the natives, and great 
diffatisfaction even among the company's own fervants. 

In the month of November 1783, Mr. Fox, then fecretary of ftate, brought 
forward a bill for new regulating the company under the fuppofition of the incom- 

tency of the directors, and the prefent infolvent ftate of the company. The 
intention of the bill was, to veft the whole powers of the Eaft-India company in 
Jeven diref&fors, whofe names were moved by the fecretary of ftate, and adopted by 
the houfe of commons. They were to hold their offices four years, removable, 
like the twelve judges, by an addrefs of either houfe of parliament, and not by 
any other power: and for managing the commercial affairs of the company, mine 
gentlemen, moved for and adopted in the fame manner, were to affift them, fubject 
to their control, and ixi: by them. 

The effect of this was, to veft in thefe feven directors the whole influence of 
the offs of every kind in India, and at home, belonging to the company; and 
the whole influence arifing from the tranfactions of their trade in the purchafe of 

for exportation, faroidsingr fhipping, ftor:s, and recruits; thg influence 
arifing from the method of felling their goods, by bringing forward or keep- 
ing back goods at the fales, or giving indulgencies as to payments, {fo as to 
accommodate thofe who are meant to be favoured; the influence arifin 
from the favour they may fhew to thofe who are now in England, and have left 
debts or effects in India, asto the mode of bringing home and recovering their for- 
tunes ; the influence of contracts of all kinds in India; of promotions, from ftep to 
ftep; of favour in the inland trade ; of intimidation with refpe€t to every perfon now 
there, who may come home with a fortune; both with regard to recovering his 
debts, and the means of remittance, and with regard to enquiries into his conduct ; 
the influence upon foreign companies, or foreign ftates, who have eftablifhments in 
that country,— who, in return, may have the means of acting upon individuals in 
this country ;. the influence upon the native princes of India, fome of .whom have 
already found the way of procuring the elections of members of parliament; and 
many other means of influence, which it is impoffible to forefee, or to trace. 

The amount of the whole cannot be computed. It has been called equal to two 
or three millions a-year; but there can be no doubt that its magnitude is very great 
and extenfive indeed, and that it might have produced very remarkable con- 
fequences. 

'This power, was not, indeed, taken from the crown; but it was to be placed 
in new hands, independent during four years, equally of the crown and of the peo- 
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ple. T hefe ` confequences were fuppofed neceffarily to follow, that the whole 
power and patronage of India would be vefted in the members of that prefent ad- 
miniftration, not only during four years, but as long as India fhall belong to this 
kingdom, and without any fear from a future .parliament. The bill paffed the 
commons, but it feems by the fecret influence of the crown, an oppofition was 
formed againft it in the houfe of lords, as placing too dangerous a power in the 
hands of any men, and which would be fure to operate againft the neceflary power 
of the crown ; and after long debates, it was thrown out by a majority of 19 peers. 
The confequence of this, was the downfall of the miniftry, and a general revolu- 
tion of the cabinet. | l 

Various attempts for a new bill were afterwards made by Mr. Pitt and the new mi- 
niftry, but failed, which occafioned, with other difputes on privilege, a diffolution of 
the houfe of commons. The prefent parliament and adminiftration of 1784, feem - 
difpofed to be friendly to the company, whofe interefts have been greatly injured by 
their fervants at home and abroad. The nabobs and rajahs and natives of India 
have been by turns harraffed and defpoiled under their management, and many parts of 
that fine country depopulated. The company’s governors abroad have guards of 
foldiers, and live in all the ftate of fovereign princes. 

By the new bill which paffed at the clofe of the feffions, 1784, three things were’ 
intended. 

Firft, The eftablifhing a power of control in this kingdom, by which the exe- 
cutive government in India is to be connected with that over the reft of the em- 

ire. | 
P Secondly, The regulating the conduct of the company’s fervants in India, in or- 
der to remedy the evils which have prevailed there., 

Thirdly, the providing for the punifhment of thofe perfons who fhall, never- 
thelefs, continue in the practice of crimes which have brought difgrace upon the 
country. : | y 

oca dingly, fix perfons are to be nominated by the king as commiffioners for 
the affairs of - India, of which one of the fecretaries of ftate and the chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the time being, fhall be two, and the prefident is to have the caft- 
ing vote, if equally divided. New commiffioners to be appointed at the pleafure 
of the crown. This board is to fuperintend, direct, and control all acts, opera- 
tions, and concerns which in anywife relate to the civil or military government or re- 
venues of the Britifh territorial poffeffions in the Eaft Indies. They are fworn to. 
execute the feveral powers and trufts repofed in them without favour or affection, 
prejudice or malice, to any perfon whatever. The court of directors of the com- 
pany are to deliverto this board all minutes, orders, and refolutions of themfelves 
and of the courts of proprietors, and copies of all letters, orders, and inftructions. 
propofed to be fent abroad for their approbation or alteration. None to be fent 
until after fuch previous communication on any pretence whatfoever. ‘Fhe direc- 
tors are ftill to appoint the fervants abroad, but the king hath a power by his fecre- 
tary of ftate to recall either of the governors or members of the councils, or any 
perfon holding any office under the company in their fettlements, and make void. 
their appointment. By this bill there is given to the governor and council of Ben- 
gal, a control over the other prefidencies in all points which relate to any tranfac- 
tions with the country powers, to peace and war, or to the application of their 
forces or revenues; but the council of Bengal are fubjected to the abfolute direction. 
of the company at home, and in all cafes, except thofe of immediate danger and ne-- 
ceffity, reftrained from acting without orders received from hence. 

Another obje& of the bill is the redrefs of the grievances of the natives of India; 
to provide for the payment of the debts of the nabob of Arcot, which are a iade 
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then on his country, difcriminating at the fame time thofe which have been juftly 
incurred from dit which have been forced upon him by the injuftice and extor- 
tion of Englifh oppreffors; to afcertain the indeterminate rights and pre:enfions on 
which fo many di nces have arifen between him and the rajah of Tanjore, fo- 
mented by Europeans, for the tuppon of their own interefted views ; and to deliver 
the zemindars, and other native landholders of India, from — and fecure 
to them their pofieffions, by qu rules of moderation an ¿ropa 

A material part of this bill is directed alfo againft the abufes faid to have prevail- 
ed in the civil and mili departments, pé jr a thorough revifal of their efta- 
blifhments ; together with a fuppreffion of fuch places as are found to be ufelefs, 
and of fuch expences as may be conveniently avoided. And in order to prevent 
any delufive fhew of retrenchment in the prefent motion, or any deviation from the 
wife fyftem of ceconomy at a future period, this reform is di dto be conftantly 
fubmitted in its whole ftate and progrefs, to the eye of parliament. . 

Cadets and writers have hitherto been fent to India in fuch unlimited. numbers, 
as to remain a burthen upon the eftablifhments of the company ; and their appoint- 
ment was a principal means of influence in this country, exercifed either by the di- 
rectors, or through them by former minifters. No more of thefe are now to be 
fent out, till their number is reduced within the proper complement, which is not 
to be exceeded in future. i 

The recommendations alfo of the directors (frequently made at the defire of mi- 
niíters) under which thofe fervants of the company who had an intereft in this coun- 
try rofe rapidly and by partiality, to the prejudice of induftrious and meritorious 
men, are now rendered ineffectual; and a f is eftablifhed, of fucceffion by fe- 
niority : leaving, however, to the councils bucal, that power which is indifpeníable 
to all executive government, of bringing forward (for reafons by them to be affigned) 
any perfons of extraordinary merit or capacity, to thofe fituations in which they may 
effe ally ferve their country. Out of this regulation neceffarily flows a limitation 
of the age of perfons entering upon the line of Eaft India fervice from fifteen to twen- 
ty-two years. Fory if no provifion was made to prevent children in their cradle 
being enrolled on the eftablifhment, they might be brought by fucceffion to man 
important employments, before they arrived at manhood : or, on the other hand, 
perions advanced in years might (as has lately been feen in feveral inftances) be ap- 

inted to the ftations of young men, for the fole purpofe of repairing diffipated 
ortunes; and that without the profpect of being able to do it in the courfe of years, 
by regular advancement and legal profit. On the fame ground, and on that of pre- 
venting, as far as poffible, the mifchief of tainting the government of that conti- 
nent, by introducing into it the parties of Great Britain, all perfons who have re- 
fided five years in Europe fince their return from India, are precluded from any fur- 
ther re-appointment to offices in that country; with the exception, however, which 
juftice requires for a certain time, to fuch perfons as are now here, or have left In- 
dia without the knowledge of this Paro | 
. The-laft body of regulations for the company's fervants in India, apply to of- 
fences committed in that country. 

Security has been derived to Indian delinquents, from the circumitance of their 
offences being committed within the territories of Indian princes, fo as not to come 
within the cognizance of the Britifh government. This act provides againít further 
evafions of this mifchievous nature, by declaring the offence equally punifhable, in 
whatever territory of India it is committed. Under the fpecious name of Pre/ents, 
the grofieft extortion has frequently been cloaked ; and all attempts to draw a line 
having proved nugatory, nothin gremained but to. put an entire ftop to the practice. 


The 





The act, therefore, of receiving prefents, is declared to be in itfelf extortion, and 
punifhable by law accordingiy. Of the fame kind with thefe are the regulations 
againft difobedience of orders ; for grofs inftances of which we need not go very far 
back into their hiftory : and alfo againít the bargaining for offices; a miichievous 
practice in all countries, but moft fo in that, where the means of plunder are great ; 
and, confequently, the more difhoneft the men, the higher the prices which they can 
afford to offer, from the profpeét of reimburfing themfelves by proportionate pecu- 
lation. Both of thefe offences are accordingly pronounced Mifuemeanors at Law: 
and provifion is made, that the guilty perfons fhall not compound for them with the 
company, nor ever be reftored to appointments in theirfervice. “Iwo reftriétions 
more remain : one of them binds collectors and receivers, by oath, from accepting 
any private gratuity, over and above thelegal tribute ; and the other guards againit 
illicit correfpondence with the enemies of the company, and of Great Britain. 

To prevent, or more eafily punifh, the mifconduct of the fervants of the company, 
every perfon returning from India is, within the fpace of two calendar months after 
his return to deliver in upon oath, before the barons of the Exchequer, an inventory 
of all lands, tenements, goods, debts, monies, fecurities for money, &c. &c. 
fpecifying what part thereof was not acquired, or purchafed by property acquired in 
confequence of his refidence in the Eaft Indies. A duplicate is to be given to the 
court of directors, for the infpection of the proprietors of the company ; and in cafe 
of a complaint within three years after the delivery of the inventory, that it 1S eva- 
five, infufficient, or falfe, then the perfon is to be examined on oath in the Exche- 
quer, to fuch interrogatories as the court fhall think fit, or be imprifoned ; and if he 
hath been guilty of any omiffion or concealment to the value of 20001. all his real 
and perfonal eftate fhall be forfeited, one moiety to the king and the other to the 
united company. Perfons arriving from India before the firft of January 1787 are 
exempted from this claufe to deliver fuch an inventory. Any períon who fhall 
within the fpace of three years make difcovery, on oath, of any part of the eftate or 
property, real or perfonal of any perfon delivering fuch an inventory, which fhall 
have been concealed, fhall, upon conviction of the perfon, be allowed ten per cent. 
of the value of the eftate or effects fo difcovered. It is alfo by this bill, lawful for 
the attorney-general, or court of directors, to exhibit an information againft any per- 
fon guilty of the crime of extortion or other mifdemeanors committed in the Eaft 
Indies, after the 11t of January 1785, which information is to be tried by commií- 
fioners felected from both houfes of parliament. “The lords are to ballot for twen- 
ty-fix of their houfe, and the commons for forty of their number ; their names are 
again to be put into a box to be drawn out by lot, in prefence of three judges and of 
the parties, and the perfon againft whom the information hath been exhibited fhall 
have the liberty to challenge as the names are drawn out, or the firft four names of 
the peers, and the firft fix names of the commons which fhall be drawn out, with- 
out challenging, fhall be returned by the faid judges to the lord chancellor, to in- 
fert their names with thofe of the three judges in a /pecial commiffion, for them or 
any feven of them, of whom one of the judges always to be one, to hear and de- 
termine every fuch information, and pronounce judgment thereon ; fuch judgment 
to be effectual and conclufive to all intents and purpofes whatíoever. 

Various opinions are formed concerning this famous bill; fome contend that the 
principle and plan thereof are fair, equitable; and honourable, but the following 
proteft was entered againít it in the houfe of lords: 

«© Becaufe we think the principle of the bill falfe, unjuft, and unconftitutional : 
falfe, inafmuch as it provides no effectual [eu for the evils it affects to cure ; "1 
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juft, as it. indifcriminately compels all perfons returning from India to furnifh the 
means of accufation and perfecution againft themfelves; and umconftitutional, be- 
caufe it eftablifhes a new criminal court of judicature, in which the admiffion of 
incompetent evidence is exprefsly directed, and the fubjeét is unneceffarily de- 
prived of his moft ineftimable birth-right, atrial by Jury. 


PORTLAND, 
CARLISLE, 
DEVONSHIRE, 
CHOLMONDELEY,. 
NORTHINGTON.” 

And notwithftanding the regulations of this new bill, it is to be fufpected that they: 
wil produce no very material effect, unlefs vigorous meafures be taken to enforce - 
them. This bill, like former ones, may be depofited among the archives of the: 
councils of the governments in the Eaft Indies to lie in oblivion, or be treated with 
contempt. Mere parchment chains cannot bind the hands of rapacity and violence. 
The country is too remote for Britain to interfere on every emergency. ‘Fhe cor-- 
rupt may be bribed, the timid may be threatened into a defertion of their duty, 
while the moft upright may be overpowered by violence, and, if not filenced in that 
country, be fent home to this loaded with irons, to plead. their caufe for pretended 
crimes charged againft them by the emiffaries of the powerful delinquents, whofe 
peculations and rapacity they endeavoured to reprefs, but whofe riches will fecure 
them a fafe retreat, and a feat in either houfe of parliament. | 

Bank or EncLanD.] ‘The company of the Bank was incorporated by parlia- 
ment, in the §th and 6th years of king William and queen Mary, by the name of 
the Governors and Company of the Bank of England; in confideration of the loan 
of 1,200,000l. granted to the government; for which the fubícribers received 
almoft 8 per cent. By this charter, the company are not to borrow under their 
common feal, unleís by act of parliament ; they are not to trade, or fuffer any 
períon in truft for them to trade, in any goods or merchandize ; but they may deal 
in bills of exchange, in buying or felling bullion, and foreign gold and filver coin, 
Sc. 

By an act of parliament paffed in the 8th and gth year of Will. IIT. they were 
impowered to enlarge their capital ftock to 2,201,171]. ros. It was then alfo 
enacted, that Bank ftock fhould be a perfonal, and not a real eftate ; that no con- 
tract, either in word or writing, for buying or felling bank ftock, fhould be good 
in law, unlefs regiftered in the books of the Bank within feven days, and the ftock 
transferred in fourteen days, and that it fhould be felony, without benefit of clergy, 
to counterfeit the common feal of the Bank, or any fealed Bank bill, or any Bank 
note, or to aker or erafe fuch bills or notes. | 

By another act, paffed in the 7th of queen Anne, the company were impowered to 
augment their capital to 4,402,3431. and they then advanced 400,0001. more to the 
government; and in 1714 they advanced another loan of 1,500,0001. 

In the third year of the reign of king George I. the intereft of their capital ftock 
was reduced to 5 per cent. when the Bank agreed to deliver up as many Exchequer 
bills as amounted to 2,000,0001. and to accept an annuity of roo,oool: and it was 
declared lawful for the Bank to call from their members, in proportion to their 
interefts in their capital (tock, fuch fums of money as in a general court fhould be 
found neceífary. If any member fhould neglect to pay his fhare of the monies fo 
called for, at the time appointed, br notice in the London Gazette, and fixed upon 
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the Royal Exchange, it fhould be lawful for the Bank, not only to ftop the dividend 
of fuch member, and to apply it toward payment of the money in queftion ; but 

alfo to ftop the transfers of the fhare of fuch defaulter, and to charge him with the 
intereít of 5 per cent. per annum, for the money fo omitted to be paid : and if the 
principal and intereft fhould be three months unpaid, the Bank fhould then have 

pe to fell fo much of the ftock belonging to the defaulter as would fatisfy the 
ame. 

After this, the Bank reduced the intereft of the 2,000,000l. lent to the govern- 
ment, from 5 to 4 per cent, and purchafed feveral other annuities, which were 
afterwards redeemed by the government, and the national debt due to the Bank 
reduced to 1,600,000l. But in 1742, the company engaged to fupply the govern- 
ment with 1,600,000l. at 3 per cent, which is now called the 3 per cent. annuities ; 
fo that the government was now indebted to the company 3,200,0001. the one half 
carrying 4, and the other 3 per cent. 

In the year 1746, the company agreed that the fum of 986,8001. due to them in 
the Exchequer bills unfatisfied, on the duties for licences to fell fpirituous liquors by 
retail, fhould be cancelled, and in lieu thereof to accept of an annuity of 39,4421. 
the intereft of that fum at 4 per cent. The company alfo agreed to advance the 
farther fum of 1,000,000l. into the Exchequer, upon the credit of the duties arifing 
by the malt and land-tax, at 4 per cent. for Exchequer bills to be iffued for that pur- 
pofe; in confideration of which, the company were enabled to augment their capital 
with 986,8001. the intereft of which, as well as that of the other annuities, was re- 
duced to three and a half per cent. till the 25th of December 1757, and from that 
time to carry only 3 per cent. | 

And in order to enable them to circulate the faid Exchequer bills, they eftablifhed 
what is now called Bank circulation: the nature of which not being well underítood, 
we fhall take the liberty to be a little more particular in its explanation, than we have 
been with regard to the other ftocks. 

The company of the Bank are obliged to keep cafh fufficient to anfwer not only 
the common, but alío any extraordinary demand that may be made upon them ; 
and whatever money they have by them, over and above the fum fuppofed necef- 
fary for thefe purpofes, they employ in what may be called the trade of the com- 
pany ; that is to fay, in difcounting bills of exchange, in buying of gold and filver, 
and in government fecurities, &c. But when the Bank entered into the abovemen-. 
tioned contract, as they did not keep unemployed a larger fum of money than what 
they deemed neceffary to anfwer their ordinary and extraordinary demands, they 
could not converriently take out of their current cafh fo large a fum as a million, 
with which they were obliged to furnifh the government, without either leflening 
that fum they employed in difcounting, buying gold and filver, &c. (which would 
have been very difadvantageous to them), or inventing fome method that fhould 
anfwer all the purpofes of keeping the million in cafh. “The method which they 
chofe, and which fully anfwers their end, was as follows : 

They opened a fubícription, which they renew annually, for a million of money ; 
wherein the fubícribers advance 10 per cent. and enter into a contract to pay the 
remainder, or any part thereof, whenever the Bank fhall call upon them, under the 
penalty of forfeiting the 10 per cent. fo advanced; in confideration of which, the 
Bank pays the fubícribers 4 per cent, intereft for the money paid in, and one fourth 
per cent. for the whole fum they agree to furnifh ; and in cafe a call fhould be made 
upon them for the whole, or any part thereof, the Bank farther agrees to pay them 


at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for fuch fum till they repay it, which they are 
Kk 2 under 
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under an obligation to do at the end of the year. By this means the Bank obtains 
all the purpofes of keeping a million of money by them; and though the fubícri- 
bers, if no call is made upon them (which is in general the cafe), receive fix and a 
half per cent. for the money they advance, yet the company gains the fum of 
23,5001. per annum by the contract; as will appear by the following account. 
The Bank receives from the government for the advance of a ? £. e | 
million —— a — — ¿IA 


The Bank pays to the fubfcribers who advence 100,000]. and engage E roo 
to pay (when called for) goo,ooocl. more — — ¿5 
The clear gain to the Bank therefore is — — — 23,500 


'This is the ftate of the cafe, provided the company fhould make no call on the 
fubfcribers, which they will be very unwilling to do, becaufe it would not only lef- 
fen their profit, but affect the public credit in general. 

Bank ftock may not improperly be called a trading ftock, fince with this they 
deal very largely in foreign gold and filver, in difcounting bills of exchange*, &c. 
Befides which, they are allowed by the government very confiderable fums annually 
for the management of the annuities paid at their office. All which advantages ren- 
der a fhare in their ftock very-valuable ; though it is not equal in value to the IZaft- 
India ftock. ‘The company make dividends of the profits half yearly, of which no- 
tice is publicly given; when thofe who have occafion for their money, may readily 
receive it: but private perfons, if they judge convenient, are permitted to conti- 
nue their funds, and to have their intereft added to the principal T. i 

This company is under the direction of a governor, deputy-governor, and twen- 
ty-four directors, who are annually elected by the general court, in the fame man- 
ner as in the Eaft-India company. ‘Thirteen, or more, compofe a court of directors 
for managing the affairs of the company. 

The officers and fervants of this company are very numerous. 

SOUTH-SEA COMPANY.] During the long war with France in the reign of queen 
Anne, the payment of the failors of the royal navy being negleéted, and they re- 
ceiving tickets inftead of money, were frequently obliged, by their neceffities, to 
fell thefe tickets to avaricious men at a difcount of 40]. and fometimes sol. per 
cent. By this, and other means, the debts of the nation unprovided for by parlia- 
ment, and which amounted to 9,471,3211. fell into the hands of thefe ufurers. 
On which Mr. Harley, at that time chancellor of the Exchequer, and afterwards 
earl of Oxford, propofed a {cheme to allow the proprietors of thefe debts and defi- 
ciencies 6]. per cent. per annum, and to incorporate them, in order to their car- 
rying on atrade to the South-fea; and they were accordingly incorporated under 
the title of ** the Governor and Company of Merchants of Great Britain trading 
^ the. South-Seas, and other parts of America, and for encouraging the Fifhery, 

a” 

Though this company feem formed for the fake of commerce, it is certain that 
the miniftry never thought ferioufly, during the courfe of the war, about making . 
any fettlement on the coaft of South America, which was what flattered the expec- 
tations of the people; nor was it indeed ever carried into execution, or any 
trade ever undertaken by this company, except the Affiento, in purfuance of the 


* At four per cent. until the year 1773, when it was advanced to five. 
f The Bank Company is fuppoicd to have now twelve millions of cirouluting paper. 
treaty 
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treaty of Utrecht, for furnifhing the Spaniards with Negroes: of which this com- 
pany was deprived, upon receiving 100,000l. in lieu of all claims upon Spain, by 
a convention between the courts of Great Britain and Spain, íoon after the treaty 
of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748. | 

Some other fums were lent to the government in the reign of queen Anne, at 6 
per cent. In the third of peris I. the intereft of the whole was reduced to 5 per 
cent. and they advanced two millions more to the government at the fame intereft. 
By the ftatute of the 6th of George 1. it was declared, that this company might 
redeem all or any of the redeemable national debts; in confideration of which, the 
company were empowered to augment their capital according to the fums they 
fhould difcharge : and for enabling the company to raife fuch fums for purchafin 
annuitics, exchanging for ready money new Exchequer bills, carrying on-their 
trade, &c. th» company might, by fuch means as ies fhould think proper, raife 
fuch fums of money as in a general court of the company fhould be judged 
neceflary. “The company were alfo empowered to raife money on the contraéts, 
bonds, or obligations under their common feal, onthe credit of their capital ftock. 
But if the fub-governor, deputy-governor, or other members of the company,. 
fhould purchafe lands or revenues of the crown upon account of the corporation, 
or lend money by loan or anticipation on any branch of the revenue, other than 
fuch part only on which a credit of loan was granted by parliament, fuch fub-go- 
vernor, or other member of the company, fhould forfeit treble the value of the 
money E es m 

The fatal South-fea fcheme, tranfacted in the year 1720, was execute | 
the laft mentioned ftatute. “The company had at firft fet out with good y a 
and the value of thcir ftock, for the firft five years, had rifen fafter than that of any 
other company; and his miajefty, after purchafing 10,0001. ftock, had conde- 
ícended to be their governor. ‘Things were in this fituation, when, taking ad- 
vantage of the above ftatute, the South-fea bubble was projected. The pretended 
defign of which was, to raife a fund for carrying on a trade to the South-Sea, and 
purchafing annuities, &c. paid to the other companies : and propofals were printed 
and diftributed, fhewing the advantages of the defign, an inviting perfons into 
it. “The fum neceffary for carrying it on, together with the profits that were to 
arife from it, were divided into a certain number of fhares, or fubfcriptions, to be 
purchafed by períons difpofed to adventure therein. And the better to carry on 
the deception, the directors engaged to make very large dividends; and aétuall 
declared, that every tool. original ftock would yield s0l. per annum: which d 
cafioned fo great a rife of their ftock, thata fhare of rool. was fold for upwards of 
8ool. “This was in the month of July ; but before the end of September it fell to 
1501. by which multitudes were ruined, and fuch a fcene of diftreís occaficned, as 
1s fcarcely to be conceived. But the confequences of this infamous fcheme are 
too well known; moft of the directors were feverely fined, to the lofs of nearl 
all their property; fome of whom had no hand in the deception, nor gained a far. 
thing by it; butit was agreed, they ought to have o pofed and prevented it 

By a ftatute of the 6th of George II. it was ie. that from and after the th 
of June, 1733, the capital ftock of this company, which amounted to 14,651 ea 
8s. 1d. and the fhares of the rcípective proprietors, fhould be divided ites "i r 
equal parts; three-fourths of which fhould be converted into a joint-ftock attended 
with annuities, after the rate of 4 per cent. until redemption by arliament eee 
fhould be called the New South-Sea annuities; and the other ed part fhould nt 
main in the con.pany as a trading capital flock, attended with the refidue of the 


7 annuities 
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annuities or funds payable at the Exchequer to the company for their whole capital, 
till redemption; and attended with the fame fums allowed for the charge of ma- 
nagement, with all effects, profits of trade, debts, privileges, and advantages, 
belonging to the South-Sea company. ‘That the accomptant of the company 
fhould, twice every year, at Chriftmas and Midfummer, or within one month 
after, ftate an account of the company’s affairs, which fhould be laid before the 
next genéral court, in order to their declaring a dividend : and all dividends fhould 
be made out of the clear profits, and fhould not exceed what the company might 
reafonably divide without incurring any farther debt ; provided that the company 
fhould not at any tirne divide more than 4 per cent. per annum, until their debts 
were difcharged ; and the South-Sea company, and their trading ftock, fhould, 
exclufively from the new joint ftocl: of annuities, be liable to all the debts and in- 
cumbrances of the company ;- and that the company fhould caufe to be kept, within 
the city of London, an office and books, in ahi all transfers of the new annuities 
fhould be entered, and figned by the party making fuch transfer, or his attorney; 
and the perfon to whom fuch transfer fhould be made, or his attorney, fhould un- 
derwrite his acceptance; and no other method of transferring the annuities fhould 
be good in law. 


The annuities of this company, as well as the other, are now reduced to 31. per 
cent. 

This company is under the direction of a governor, fub-governor, deputy-go- 
vernor, and twenty-one directors; but no perion is qualified to be governor, his 
majefty excepted, unlefs fuch governor has, in his own name and right, soool. in 
the trading ftock; the fub-governor is to have 40001. the deputy-governor 3000]. 
and a director 2000l. in the fame ftock. In every general court, every member 
having in his own name and right sool. in trading ftock, has one vote; if 20001. 
two votes; if 3oool. three votes, and if 5oool. four votes. j 

"Ihe Eaft-India company, the Bank of England, and the South-Sea company, 
are the only incorporated bodies to which the government is indebted, except the 
Million Bank, whofe capitalis only one million, conftituted to purchafe the rever- 
fion of the long Exchequer orders. 

The intereft of all the debts owing by the government was lately reduced to 3 per 
cent. excepting only the annuities for the year 1758, the life annuities, and the Ex- 
chequer orders: but the South-Sea company ftill continues to divide 4 per cent. on 
their prefent capital ftock ; which they are enabled to do from the profits they make 
on the fums allowed to them for management of the annuities paid at their office, 
and from the intereft of annuities which are not claimed by the proprictors. * 

As the prices of the different ftocks are continually fluétuating above and below 
par, fo when a perfon, who is not acquainted with tranfactions of that nature, reads 
in the papers the prices of ftocks, where Bank ftock is marked perhaps 127, India 
ditto 1344 1343, South-Sea ditto 977, &c. he is to underftand, that 1001. of thofe 
refpective ftocks fcll at fuch a time for thofe feveral fums. 

i comparing the prices of the different ftocks one with another, it muft be re- 
membered, that the intereft due on them from the time of the laft payment, is 
taken into the current price, and the feller never receives any feparate confidera- 
rion for it, cxcept in the cafe of India bonds, where the intereft due is calculated to 
the day of the fale, and paid by the purchafer, over and above the premium agreed 
for. Burt as the intereft on the different ftocks is paid at different times, this, if 
not rightly underftood, wouid lead a perfon, not well acquainted with them, into 
confiderable miftakes in his computation of their value; fome always having a 
quarters 
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quarter's intereft due in them more than others, which makes an appearance of a 
confiderable difference in the price, when, in reality, there is none at all. Thus, 
for inftance, old South-Sea annuities fell for 85:1, or 851. 10s. while new South- 
Sea annuities fetch only 84¿1, or 841. 15s. though each of them produce the fame 
annual fum of 3 per cent. ; but the old annuities have a quarter’s intereft more due 
on them than the new annuities, which amount to 15s. the exact difference. There 
is, however, one or two caufes that will always make one fpecies of annuities fell 
fomewhat lower than another, though of the fame real value; one of which is, 
the annuities making but a fimall capital; and there not being for that reafon, fo 
many people at all times ready to buy into it, as into others, where the quantity is 
larger; becaufe it is apprehended that whenever the government pays off the na- 
tional debt, they will bain with that particular fpecies of annuity, the capital of 
which is the fmalleft. 

A ftock may likewife be affected by the court of Chancery: for if that court 
fhould order the money which is under their direction to be laid out in any particu- 
lar ftock, that ftock, by having more purchafers, will be raifed to a higher price 
than any other of the like value. 

By what has been faid, the reader will perceive how much the credit and the in- 
tereít of the nation depend on the fupport of the public funds, of which more 
particulars hereafter, under the article of revenues. While the annuities, 
and intereft for money advanced, is there regularly paid, and the principal infured 
by both prince and people (a fecurity not to be had in other nations), foreigners 
will lend us their property, and all Europe be interefted in our welfare; the paper 
of the companies will be converted into money and merchandife, and Great Britain 
can never want cafh to carry her fchemes into execution. In other nations, cre- 
dit is founded on the word of the prince, if a monarchy ; or thatof the people, if a 
republic; but here it is eftablifhed on the interefts of. both prince and people, which 
is the ftrongeft fecurity : for however lovely and engaging honefty may be in other 
refpects, intereft in money matters will always obtain confidence; becaufe many 
people pay great regard to their intereft, who have but little veneration for virtue. 

CONSTITUTION AND LAWs.] ‘Tacitus, in defcribing fuch a conftitution as that 
of England, feems to. think, that however beautiful it may be in theory, it will be 
found impracticable in the execution. Experience has proved his miftake; for by 
certain checks that operate mutually, and which did not fall within his ideas, the 
Englifh conftitution has continued in its full vigour for above 500 years. It muft, 
at the fame time, be admitted, that it has received, during that time, many amend- 
ments, . and fome interruptions; but its principles are the fame with thofe defcribed 
by the above mentioned hiftorian, as belonging to the Germans, and the other 
northern anceftors of the Englifh nation, and which are very improperly blended 
under the name of Gothic. On the firft invafion of England by the Saxons, who 
came from Germany and the neighbouring countries, their laws and manners were 
pretty much the fame as thofe mentioned by Tacitus. The people had a leader in 
time of war. ‘The conquered lands, in proportion to the merits of his followers, 
and their abilities to ferve him, were diftributed among them; and the whole was 
confidered as the common property which they were to unite in defending againft 
all invaders. Frefh adventurers coming over, under feparate leaders, the old in- 
habitants were driven into Wales; and thofe leaders, at laft, affumed the title of 
kings over the feveral diftri¢ts they had conquered. ‘This change of appellation 
made them more refpectable among the Britons, and their neighbours the Scots 
and Picts, but did not increafe their power, the operations of which continued to 
be confined to military affairs. | 

AR 
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AM civil matters were propoled in a general affembly of the chief officers and 
the people, till, by degrees, fheriffs and other civil officers were appointed. To 
Alfred we owe that maíter-piece of judicial ps the fubdivifion of England into 
wapentakes and hundreds, and the fubdivifion of hundreds into tythings, names 
that ftill fubfift in England ; and overfeers were chofen to direct them for the good 
of the whole. The fheriff was the judge of all civil and criminal matters within 
the county, and to him, after the introduction of Chriftianity, was added the 
bifhop. In procefs of time, as bufinefs multiplied, itinerant and other judges 
were appointed; but by the earlieft records, it appears that all civil matters were 
decided bs 12 or 16 men, living in the aes cem bee of the place where the dií- 
pute lay; and here we have the original of Englifh juries. It is certain that they 
were in ufe among the earlieft Saxon colonies, their inftitution being afcribed by 
bifhop Nicholíon to Woden himfelf, their great legiflator and captain. Hence 
we find traces of juries in the laws of all thofe nations which adopted the feodal 
Íyíftem, as in Germany, France, and Italy; who had all of them a tribunal com- 
pofed of 12 good men and true, equals or peers of the party litigant. In England 
we find actual mention made of them fo early as the laws of king Ethelred, and 
that not as a new invention. 

Before the introduction of Chriftianity, we know not whether the Saxons admitted 
of juries in criminal matters; but we are certain that there was no action fo crimi- 
nal as not to be compeníated for by money *. A mulét was impofed in propor- 
tion to the guilt, even if it was the murder of the king, upon the malefactor, and 
by paying it,.he purchafed his pardon. ‘Thofe barbarous ufages feem to have 
call foon after the Saxons were converted to Chriftianity; and cafes of murder. 
and felony were then tried, even in the king's court, by a jury. 

Royalty, among the Saxons, was not, ftrictly fpeaking, hereditary, though in 
fact, it came to be rendered fo through the affection which the people bore for the 
blood of their kings, and for preferving the regularity of government. Even ef- 
tates and honours were not ftrictly hereditary, till they were made fo by William 
the Norman. ` 

That prince, though he made confiderable innovations in the Englifh conftitu- 
tion, and is generally ftyled the Conqueror, in confequence of the viétory which he 
obtained over Hareld at the battle of Haftings, yet before he afcended the throne 
he made a compact with his new fubjeéts, by his coronation oath, the fame with 
that of the Saxon kings. His adminiftration was, however, tyrannical in a very 
great degree, and he was guilty of many acts of violence and cruelty ; but the 
conititution eftablifhed under him in this kingdom was no abfolute monarchy, rather 
an ingraftment of the feudal tenures and other cuftoms of Normandy upon the an- 
cient Saxon laws of Edward the Confeffor. He more than once fwore to maintain 
thofe laws; and in the fourth year of his reign confirmed them in parliament : 
yet not without great alterations, to which the whole legiflature agreed, by amore 
complete introduétion of the ftriét feudal law, as it was practifed in Normandy ; 
which produced a different political fyftem, and changed both power and property 
in many refpects; though the firft principles of that law, and general noticns of it, 
had been in ule among the Englifh fome ages before. It muft, indeed, be ad- 
mitted, that William divided many of the Englith eftates among his Norman fol- 
lowers, under pretence that their former owners had fought againft him at the battle 
of Haftings: and he partitioned out the lands into knights fees, an indetermined 
mumber of which formed a barony, and thofe baronies were given to the great 


* Called by the Saxons GuEeL T, and thence the word guilty in criminal trials, 
noblemen 
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noblemen who compofed what ie called the King's Court, or Court of Peers, from 
every baron being a peer, or equal to another. In this court all civil, as well as 
military matters, d the proportions of knights and men, which each baron was 
to raife for the king's fervice, were fettled. Even bifhoprics were converted into lay 
baronies, and were obliged, as others, to furnifh their quótas. In many rcfpects, 
the firít princes of the Norman line afterwards did all they could to efface from the 
minds sli the people the remembrance af the Saxon conftitution ; but the attempt 
was to no purpofe. The nobility, as well as the people, had their — againít 
the crown, and after much war and bloodfhed, the famous charter of Englifh liber- 
ties, fo well known by the name of Magria,Chárta, was forcibly, in a manner, ob- 
tained from kimg John, and confirmed by his fon Henry III. who futceeded to the 
crown in 1216. it does not appear, that till this reign, and after a great deal of 
bloód had been fpilt, the commons dí England were reprefented in parliament, or 
the great council of the nation; Tuamwpatirely had the barons total: to themfelves 
the difpofal of property. ME 

The precife year when the houfe of' commons was formed is not known ; but we 
are certain there was one in the reign of Henry III.‘ though we fhall not enter into 
any difputes about their fpecific powers*. We therefore now proceed to deícribe 
the CONSTITUTION asit flands at prefent. 

In all ftates there is an abfolute fupreme power, to which the right of legiflation 
belongs ; and which, by the fingular conftitution of thefe kingdoms, is here vefted 
in the king, lords, and commons. 

Or THE KiNG.] ‘The fupreme executive power of Great Britain and Ireland, is 
veited by our conftitution in a fingle perfon, king or queen ; for it is indifferent to 
which fex the crown defcends: the perfon entitled to it, whether male or female, 
is immediately intrufted with all the enfigns, rights, and prerogatives of fovereign 

wer 

The grand fundamental maxim upon which the right of fucceffion to the throne 
of thefe. kingdoms depends, is: * that the crown, by common law and conftitu- 
tional cuftom, is hereditary ; and this in a manner peculiar to itfelf; but that the 
right of inheritance may ens time to time be changed, or limited by: act of par- 
liament : under which limitations the crown ftill continues hereditary." 

That the reader may enter more clearly into the deduction of the following royal 
Íucceflion, by its being transferred from the houfe of Tudor to that of Stuart, it 
may be proper to inform him, that on the death of queen Elizabeth, without ifue, 
it became neceflary to recur to the other iffue of her grandfather Henry VII. by 
Elizabeth of York his queen; whofe eldeft daughter Margaret, having married 
James IV. king of Scotland, king James the Sixth of Scotland, and of England 














* Judge Blackftone maintains, that a great or 


i tarchy. The Mrrroukr informs us, that king Al- 
general council of the realm hath been held im- 


fred ordained for a perpetual ufage, that thefe 


memorially under the feveral names of michel-fy- 
moth, or great council ; michel-gemote, or great 


meeting ; and more frequently avittena-gemote, or. 


the meeting of wife men. It was alfo ftyled in La- 
tin commune concilium regni, and fometimes com- 
munitas regni Anglie. We have inftances of its 
meeting to order the affairs of the kingdom, to 
make new laws and amend the old, fo early as the 
reign of Ina king of the Weft Saxons about A. D. 


countils fhould meet twice a year, or oftener if 
need be. Our fucceeding Saxon and Danifh mo- 
narchs held frequent councils of this fort,- as ap- 

ears from their refpective codes of laws. There 
is alío no doubt, but thefe great councils were 
held regularly under the firít princes of the Norman 
lines, for in Edward the Third’s time, an act of 
parliament made in the reign of William the Can- 
queror, was pleaded in the cafe of the Abbey of 


25, Offa. king of the Mercians, and Ethelbert St. Edmundíbu and judicially all d by th 
fim of Kent, in their feveral realms of the hep- court. = rmm y iaa nas 
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the Firft, was the lineal defcendant from that alliance. So that in his perfon, as 
clearly as in He VIII. centered all the claims of the different competitors, from 
the Norman invafion downward ; he being indifputably the lineal heir of William 
I. And, what is ftill more remarkable, in his pre alío centered the right of 
the Saxon monarchs, which had been fufpended from the Norman invafion till his 
acceffion. For Margaret the fifter of Edgar Atheling, the daughter of Edward the 
Outlaw, and grand-daughter of king Edmund Ironfide, was the perfon in whom the 
hereditary right of the Saxon kings, fuppofing it not abolifhed by the Conqueft, re- 
fided. She married Malcolm III. king of Scotland ; and Henry 11. by a defcent from 
Matilda their daughter, is generally called the reftorer of the Saxon line. But it 
muft be remembered, that Malcolm, by his Saxon queen, had fons as well as daugh- 
ters; and that the royal family of Scotland, from that time downward, were the off- 
{pring of Malcolm and Margaret. Of this royal family king James I. was the di- 
rect lineal deícendant ; and therefore united in his períon every poffible claim by he- 
reditary right, to the Enghfh as well as Scottifh throne, being the heir both af Eg- 
bert, and William the Norman. : 

At the Revolution in 1688, the convention of eftates, or reprefentative body of 
the nation, declared, that the mifconduct of king James II. amounted to. an abdi- 
cation of the government, and that the throne was thereby vacant. 

In confequence of this vacancy, and from a re to the ancient line, the con- 
vention appointed the next Proteftant heirs of the blood royal of king Charles I. to 
fill the vacant throne, in the old order of fucceffion ; with a temporary exception, 
or preference, to the pm of king William III. 

On the impending failure of tbe Proteftant line of king Charles T. (whereby the 
throne migbt again have become vacant) the king and parliament extended the fet- 
tlement of the crown to the Proteftant line of king James]. viz. to the princeís So- 
phia of Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being proteftants; and fhe is now the 
common ftock, from. whom the heirs of the crown muft defcend* 

The 





* A Chronology of Englifh Kines, from the time that this country became united under one mo- 
narch, in the perfon of Egbert, who fubdued the other princes of the Saxon heptarchy, and gave 
the name of Angle-land to this p of the ifland, the Saxons and Angles having, about four cen- 
MOM before, invaded and fubdued the ancient Britons, whom they drove into Wales and Corns 
wall. 


Began to 
reign. 
800 Egbert 
838 Ethelwulf 
857 Ethelbald 
860 Ethelbert 
866 Ethelred 
871 Alfred the Great 
921 Edward the Elder- 
925 Athelítan 
941 Edmund 
946 Edred 


955 Edwy 

959 Edgar 

975 Edward the Martyr 
978 Etheldred II. 
#016 Edmund II. or Ironfide J. 


Saxon Princese. 


1017 Canute, 
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The true ground and principle, upon which the revolution proceeded, was en- 
tirely a new cafe in politics, which had never before happened in our.hiftory; the 
abdication of the reigning monarch, and the vacancy of the throne thereupon. It 
was not a defeafance of the right of fucceffion, and a new limitation of the crown, 
by the king and both houfes of parliament: it was the act of the nation alone, upon 


Began to 
reign. 
1017 Canute, king of Denmark 
1035 Harold Danifh. 


1039 Lc gr wa RR 

104 | ward the r | 

1065 Harold — d n - hdd 
211: (Commonly call e Conqueror) duke of Normandy, a province facing the fou 

1066 William I.} of England, now annexed to the French monarchy. 

1087 William If. 


1100. Henry I. ! Sons of the Conqueror. 


1135 Stephen, grandfon to the Conqueror, by his fourth —— Adela. 


(Plantagenet) grandíon of Henry '. by his daughter the empreís Maud, and her 
1154 Henry ll. ; fecond hufband Geoffroy Plantagenet. 
1189 Richard I. 


1199 John Sons of Henry Il. 


1216 Henry III. fon of John. 
1272 Edward I. fon of Henry III. 
1307 Edward II. fon of Edward I. 
1327 Edward IIl. fon of Edward IT. 
1377 Richard If. grandfon of Edward III. by his eldeft fon, the Black Prince. 
1399 Henry IV. son t> jin of Gaunt, d of Lancaíter, 4th fon to Ed- 
ei : Houfe of Lancafter. 
1413 Henry V. fon of Henry IV. 
1422 Henry VI. fon of sary V. 
1461 Edward IV. defcended from Edward III. by Lionel his 3d fon. 
1483 Edward V. fon of Edward IV. Houfe of York. 
1483 Richard III. brother of Edward IV. 

Tudor) fon of the countefs of } 
1485 Henry VII. Richmond, of the Houfe of 


Lancaíter. Houfe of Tudor, in whom were united the houfes 
1509 Henry VIII. fon of Henry VII. of Lancafter and York, by He VII.’s mar- 
1547 Edward VI. fon of Henry VIII. | riage with Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. 


1553 Mary 
T 58 Elizabeth t Daughters of Henry VIII. 


Great grandíon of James IV. king of Scotland, by Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. 
and firft of the Stuart family in England. 

1625 Charles I. fon of James I. 
kr vtr dg and protectorate of Cromwell. 
1 arles 11. 
168; James IT. t Sons of Charles T. 
1688 $ William III. nephew and fon-in-law of James II. 

and Mary } Daughters of James II. in whom ended the Proteftant line of Charles I. for James 
1702 Anne $ 11. upon his abdicating the throne, carried with him his fuppofed infant fon (the 
late Pretender), who was excluded by aét of parliament, which fettled the fuc- 
ceffion in the next Proteftant heirs of James l. The furviving Mlue of James, at 
the time of his death, were a fon and a daughter, viz. Charles, who fucceeded 
him, and the princefs Elizabeth, who married the Elector Palatine, who took the 
title of king of Bohemia, and left adaughter, the princefs Sophia, who married 
the duke of Brunfwick Lunenburgh, by whom fhe had Ceorge, elector of Han- 


over, who afcended the throne, by act of parliament, exprefly made in favour of 
his mother. | 


1603 James I. 1 


1714 George T. 
1727 George II. fonof G e I. 1 Houfe of Hanover. 
1760 George 111. grandfon of George IT. 
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a conviction that there was no king in being. For in a ful] affembly of the lords 
and commons, met in convention upon the fe ppofition of this vacancy, both houfes 
came to this refolution; ** that king James ll. having endeavoured to fubvert the 
conftitution of the kingdom, by breaking the original contract between king and 
people ; and by the advice of Jefuits, and other wicked perfons, having violated 
the fundamental laws ; and having withdrawn himfelf out of this kingdom, has ab- 
dicated the government, and that the throne is thereby vacant." ‘Thus ended at 
once, by this fudden and unexpected revolution, the old line of fucceffion: which 
from the Norman invafion had lafted above 600 years, and fram the union of the 
Saxon heptarchy in king Egbert, almoft goo. 

Though in fome points the revolution was not fo perfect as might have been 
wifhed, yet from thence a new aera commenced, in which the bounds of preroga- 
vive and liberty have been better defined, the principles af government more tho- 
roughly examined and underftood, and the rights of the fubject more explicitly 
guarded by legal provifions, than in any other period of the Enelith hiftory. In 
particular, it is worthy obfervation, that the convention, in this their judgment, 
avoided with great wifdom the extremes into which the vifionary theories of fome 
zealous republicans would have led them. They held that this mifconduct of king 
James amounted to an endeavour to fubvert the conftitution, and not to an actual 
fubverfion, or total diffolution of the government. ‘They, therefore, very prudent- 
ly voted it to amount to no more than an abdication of the government, and a con- 
fequent vacancy of the throne; whereby the government was allowed to fubfift, though 
the executive magiftrate was gone: and the kingly office to remain, though James 
was no longer king. And thus the conftitution was kept intire; which, upon every 
found principle of government muft otherwife have fallen to pieces, had fo princi- 
pal and conftituent a part as the royal authority been abolifhed, or even fufpended. 

Hence it is eafy to collect, that the title to the crown is at prefent hereditary, 
though not quite fo abfolutely hereditary as formerly; and the common ftock or 
anceftor, from whom the.defcent muft be derived, is alfo different. Formerly the 
common ftock was king Egbert; then William the Conqueror; afterward, in 
James I.'s time, the two common ftocks united, and fo continued till the vacancy 
of the throne in 1688: now it is the princeís Sophia, in whom the inheritance was. 
vetted by the new king and parliament. Formerly the defcent was abfolute, and 
the crown went to thé next heir without any reftriétion ; but now, upon the new 
fettlement, the inheritance is conditional ; being limited to fuch heirs. only, of the 
body of the princefs Sophia, as are Proteftant members of the church. of England, 
and are married to none but Proteftants. 

And in this due medium confifts the true conftitutional notion of the right of fuc- 
ceffion to the imperial crown of thefe kingdoms. The extremes, between which 
it fteers, have been thought each of them to be deftruétive of thofe ends for which 
focieties were formed, and are kept on foot. Where the magiftrate, upon every 
fucceffion, is elected by the people, and may by the expreís provifion of the laws 
be depofed (if not punifhed) by his fubjects, this may found like the perfection of 
liberty, and look well enough when delineated on paper; but in practice will be 
ever found extremely difficult. And, on the other hand, divine indefeafible heredi- 
tary right, when coupled with the doctrine of unlimited paffive obedience, is furely 
of all conftitutions the moft thoroughly flavifh and dreadful. But when fuch an 
hereditary right, as our laws have ereated and vefted in the royal ftock, 1s clofely 
interwoven with thofe liberties, which are equally the inheritance of the fubject, 
this union will form a conftitution, in theory the moft beautiful of any, in aaa 
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the moft approved, and, in all probability, will prove in duration the moft perma- 
nent. This conftitution, it is the duty of every Briton to underftand, to revere, 
and to defend. - , 

The principal duties of the king are exprefied in his oath at the. coronation, which 
is adminiftered by one of the archbifhops, or bifhops of the realm, in the prefence 
of all the people ; who, on their parts, do reciprocally take the oath of allegiance 
to the crown. ‘This coronation oath is conceived in the following terms : 

< The arcbbifbop, or bifbop, fball fay, Will you folemnly promife and fwear, to 
govern the people of this kingdom of England, and the dominions thereunto be- 
longing, according to the ftatutes in parliament agreed on, and the laws and cuf- 
toms of the fame ? — The king or queen fhall fay, 1 folemnly promife fo to do. 

«c Archbifbop or bifhop. Will you to your power. caule law and juftice, in mercy, 
to be executed in all your judgments ?— JXKzzg or queen. Iwill. 

“< /rcbbifbap or bifbop. Will you to the utmoft of your power maintain the laws of 
God, the true profeffion of the gofpel, and the Proteítant reformed religion efta- 
blifhed by the law? And will you preferve unto the bifhops and clergy of this. 
realm, and to the churches committed to their charge, all fuch rights and privileges. 
as by the law do or fhall appertain unto them, or any of them ?— King or queen. All. 
this I promife to do. 

« After this the king or queen, laying bis or ber hand upon tbe holy gofpels, Jhall Jay, 
The things which I have here before promifed, E will perform and keep: fo-help 
me God. And then kifs the book.” 

This is the form of the coronation oath, as it is naw prefcribed by our laws: and 
we may obíerve, that in the king’s part, in this original contract, are expreffed all 
the duties that a monarch can owe to his people; viz. to govern according to law ; 
to execute judgment in mercy; and to maintain the eftablifhed religion. With 
refpect to the latter of thefe three branches, we may farther remark, that by the act 
of union, 5 Ann. c. 8. two preceding ítatutes are recited and confirmed; the one of 
the parliament of Scotland, the other of the parliament of England, which enact ;. 
the former, that every king at his fucceffion fhall take and fubícribe an oath, to: 
preferve the Proteftant religion, and Prefbyterian church government in Scotland : 
the latter, that, at his coronation, he fhall take and fubícribe a fimilar oath, to pre- 
ferve the fettlement of the church of England within England, Ireland, Wales, and 
Berwick, and the territories thereunto belonging. | 

The king of Great Britain, notwithftanding the limitations of the power of. the 
crown, already mentioned, is one of the greateft monarchs reigning over a free peo- 
ple. His perfon is facred in the eye of the- law, which makes it high treafon fo 
much as to imagine or intend his death ; neither can he, in himfelf, be deemed 
guilty of any crime, the law taking no cognizance of his actions, but only in the 
perfons of his miniíters, if they is the laws of the land. As to his power, it 
is very great, though he has no right to extend his prerogative beyond the antient 
limits, or the boundaries prefcribed by the conftitution ; he can make no new laws, 
nor raifé any new taxes, nor act in oppofition to any of the laws; but he can make 
war or peace; fend and receive ambaffadors; make treaties of league and com. 
merce ; levy armies, and fit out fleets, for the defence of his kingdom, the annoy- 
ance of his enemies, or the fuppreffion of rebellions; grant commiffions ta. his of- 
ficers. both by fea and land, or revoke them at pleafure; difpofe of all magazines, 
caftles, &c. fummbn the parliament to meet, and when met, adjourn, prorogue, 
or diffolve it at pleafure ; refufe his afent to any bill, though it had paffed both 
houfes ; which, confequently, by {fech a refufal, has no.more force than if it had 
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never been moved; but this is a prerogative that the kings of England have very 
feldom ventured to exercife. He poffeffeth the right of chufing his own council; 
of nominating all the great officers of ftate, of the houfhold, and the church ; and, 
in fine, is the fountain of honour, from whom all degrees of nobility and knight- 
hood are derived. Such is the dignity and power of a king of Great Bri- 
tain. 

Or THE PARLIAMENT.] Parliaments, or general councils, in fome fhape, are, as 
has been obferved, page 257, of as high antiquity as the Saxon government in this 
ifland, and coeval with the kingdom itfelf. Blackftone in his valuable Commentaries, 
fays, “ it is generally agreed, that in the main the conftitution of parliament as it 
now ftands, was marked out fo long ago as the 17th of king John, A. D. 1215 in 
the great charter granted by that prince; wherein he promifes to fummon all arch- 
bifhops, bifhops, abbots, lords, and greater barons perfonally; and all other te- 
nants in chief, under the crown by the fheriff and bailiffs to meet at a certain 
place, with forty days notice, to affefs aids and fcutages when neceflary. And this 
conftitution hath fubfifted, in fact, at leaft from the year 1266, 49 Henry Lil. 
there being ftill extant writs of that date to fummon knights, citizens, and bur- 
gefles to parliament.” . 

The parliament is affembled by the king’s writs, and its fitting muft not be inter- 
mitted above three years. Its conftituent parts are, the king fitting there in his 
royal political capacity, and the three eftates of the realm; the lords fpiritual, the 
lords temporal (who fit together with the king in one houle}, and the commons, 
who fit by themíelves inanother. The king and thefe three eftates, together, form 
the great corporation or body politic of the kingdom, of which the king is faid to be 
caput, principium, et finis. For upon their coming together the king meets them, 
either in perfon, or by reprefentation ; without which there can be no beginning of 
a parliament ; and he alío has alone the power of diffolving them. 

It is highly neceffary for preferving the balance of the conftitution, that the exe- 
cutive power fhould be a branch, though not the whole, of the legiflature. The 
crown cannot begin of itfelf any alterations in the prefent eftablifhed law; but it 
may approve or difapprove of the alterations fuggefted and confented to by the two 
houfes. The legiflative therefore cannot abridge the executive power of any rights 
which it now has by law, without its own confent: fince the law muft perpetually 
ftand asit now does, unlefs all the powers will agree to alter it. And herein indeed 
confifts the true excellence of the Englifh government, that all the parts of 
it form a mutual check upon each other. |n the e crga. the people are 
a check upon the nobility, and the nobility a check’ upon'the people; by 
the mutual privilege of rejecting what the other has refolved : while the king 
is a check upon both, which preferves the executive power from encroach- 
ments. 

The lords fpiritual confift of two archbifhops and twenty-four bifhops. The lords 
temporal confift of all the peersof the realm, the bifhops not being in ftrictnefs held 
to-be fuch, but merely lords of parliament. Some of the peers fit by defcent, as 
do all antient peers; fome by creation, as do all the new-made ones : others fince the 
union with Scotland, by election, which is the cafe of the fixteen peers, who repre- 
fent the body of the Scots nobility. The number of peers is indefinite, and may 
be increafed at will by the power of the crown. 

A body of nobility is more peculiarly neceffary in our mixed and compounded 
conftitution, in order to fupport the rights of both the crown and the people; by 
forming a barrier to withítand the encroachments of both. It creates "T pre- 
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ferves that gradual fcale of dignity, which proceeds from the peafant to the prince 5 
rifing like a pyramid from a broad foundation, and diminifhing to a point as it 
rifes. The nobility therefore are the pillars, which are reared from among the 

ople, more immediately to fupport the throne: and if that falls, they muft alío 
bs uried under its ruins. Accordingly, when in the laft century the commons 
had determined to extirpate monarchy, they alfo voted the houfe of lords to be 
ufelefs and dangerous. 

'The commons confift of all fuch men of any property in the kingdom, as have 
not feats in the houfe of lords ; every one of which has a voice in parliament, either 
perfonally, or by his reprefentatives * In a free ftate, every man, who is fuppofed 
a free agent, ought to be, in fome meafure, his own governor; and therefore a 
branch at leaft of the legiflative power fhould refide in the whole body of the peo- 
ple. In fo large a ftate as ours, it is. very wifely contrived, that the people fhould 
do that by their reprefentatives, which it is impracticable to perform in períon : 
reprefentatives, hone by a number of minute and feparate diftriéts, wherein all 
the voters are, or eafily may be, diftinguifhed. The counties are therefore repre- 


{ented by knights, elected by the proprietors of lands: the cities and boroughs are: 


reprefented by citizens and burgeffes, chofen by the mercantile part, or fuppofed 
trading intereft of the nation T. The number of Englifh reprefentatives is 513, and 
of Scots 45; in all 558. And every member, though chofen, by one particular 


diftrict, when elected and returned, ferves for the whole realm. For the end of 


his coming thither is not particular, but general; not merely to ferve his conftitu- 
ents, but alfo the commonwealth, and to advife his majefty, as appears from the 
writ of fummons. . 

Theíe are the conftituent parts of a parliament, the king, the lords fpiritual 
and temporal, and the commons. Parts, of which each is fo neceffary, that 
the confent of all three is required to make any new law that fhould bind the 
fubject. Whatever is enacted for law by one, or by two only, of the three, 
is no ftatute; and to it no regard is dye, unlefs in matters relating to their own 
privileges. | 

The power and juriídiction of parliament, fays Sir Edward Coke, is fo tran- 
fcendent and abfolute, that it cannot be confined, either for caufes or perfons, 
within any bounds. It hath fovereign and uncontrollable authority in making, con- 
firming, enlarging, reftraining, abrogating, repealing, reviving, and expounding 
of laws, concerning matters of all poffible denominations, ecclefiaftical, or tem- 
poral, civil, military, maritime, or criminal: this being the place where that ab- 
folute defpotic power, which mutt in all governments refide fomewhere, is entrufted 
by the conftitution of thefe kingdoms. All mifchiefs and grievances, operations 





* This muft be underítood with fome limitation. 
Thoíe who are pofiefled of land eftates, though to 
the value of only 408. per annum, have a right to 
vote for members of parliament ; as have moft of 
the members of corporations, boroughs, &e. But 
there are very large trading towns, and populous 
places, which fend no members to parliament ; 
and.of thofe towns which do fend members, great 
numbers of the inhabitants have no votes. Many 
thoufand perfons of great perfonal property, have, 
therefore, no reprefentatives. Indeed, the in- 
quality and defectivenefs of the reprefentation, 


has been juftly confidered as one of the greateít: 


wnperfections in the Englifh conftitution. The 


duration of parliaments being extended to feven 
years, has alfo been viewed in the fame light. 
+ Copy of the bribery-oath, which is adminif- 
tered to every perfon before they poll: ** I 
do fwear (or, being one-of the people 
called Quakers, do folemnly affirm): I have notre- 
ceived or had by myfelf, or any perfon whatfoever 
in truft for me, or for my ufe and benefit, directly 
or indirectly, any fum or fums of money, office, 
place or employment, gift or reward, or any pro- 
mife or fecurity for any money, office, or employ- 
ment, or gift, in orderto give my vote at this 
election : and that I have not before been polled 
at this election. So help me Gad.” 
andi 
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and remedies, that tranfcend the ordinary courfe of the laws, are within the reach 
of this extraordinary tribunal. It can regulate or new-model the fucceffion to the 
crown; as was done in the reign of Henry VIII. and William III. It can alter 
the eftablifhed religion of the land; as was done in a variety of inftances, in the 
reign of king Henry VIII. and his three children, Edward Vi. Mary, and Eliza- - 
beth. It can change and create afrefh even the conftitution of the kingdom, and 
of parliaments themfelves ; as was done by the act of union, and the feveral fta- 
tutes for triennial and feptennial elections. _It can, in fhort; do every thing that is 
not naturally impoffible ; and therefore fome have not fcrupled to call its power by 
a figure rather too bold, the omnipotence of parliament. But then their power, how- 
ever great, was given them in truft, and therefore ought to be employed according 
to the rules of juftice, and for the promotion of the general welfare of the people. 
And it is a matter moft effential to the liberties of the kingdom, that fuch mem- 
bers be delegated to this important truft, as are moft eminent for their probity, 
their fortitude, and their knowledge; for it was a known es of the great 
lord treafurer Burleigh, ** that England could never be ruined but by a parliament :" 
and, as Sir. Matthew Hale obferves, this being the higheít and greateít court, 
over which none other can have jurifdiction in the kingdom, if by any means a 
mifgovernment fhould any way fall upon it, the fubjeéts of this kingdom. are left 
without all manner of legal remedy. 

In order to prevent the mifchiefs that might arife, by placing this extenfive au- 
thority in hands that are either incapable, or elfe improper, to manage it, it is 
provided, that no one fhali fit or vote in either houfe of parliament, unleís he be 
 twenty-one years of age. To prevent innovations in religion and government, it 

is enacted that no member fhall vote or fit in either houfe, till he hath, in the pre- 
fence of the houfe, taken the oaths of allegiance, fupremacy, ‘and abjuration; and 
fubícribed and repeated the declaration againft tranfubftantiation, the invocation 
of faints, and the facrifice of the maís. To prevent dangers that may 'arife to the 
kingdom from foreign attachments, connexions, or dependencies, it is enacted, 
that no alien, born out of the dominions of the crown of Great Britain, even 
though he be naturalized, fhall be capable of being a member of either houfe of 
parliament. 

Some of the moft important privileges of the members of either houfe are, pri- 
vilege of fpeech, of perfon, of their domeftics, and of they lands and goods. 
As to the firft, privilege of fpeech, itis declared by the ftatute of 1 W. & M. ft. 
2. c. 2. as one of the liberties of the people, ** that the freedom of fpeech, and 
debates, and proceedings in parliament, ought not to be impeached or queftioned 
in any court or place out of parliament." And this freedom of fpeech is particu- 
larly demanded of the king in perfon, by the fpeaker of the houte of commons, 
at the opening of every new parliament. So are the other privileges, of perfon, 
fervants, lands, and goods. This includes not only privilege from illegal violence, 
but alfo from legal arrefts, and feizures by proceís from the courts of law. To 
affault by violence a member of either houfe, or his menial fervants, is a high 
contempt of parliament, and there punifhed with the utmoft feverity. | Neither can 
any. member of either houfe be arrefted and taken into cuftody, nor ferved with any 
procefs of the courts.of law; nor can his menial fervant; be arrefted ; nor cam any 


entry be made on his lands; nor can his goods be diftrained or feized, without a 
breach of the privilege of parliament *. 


* This exemption from arrefts for lawful debts,  linquifhed their privilege by act of parliament in 
was always confidered by the public asa grievancc. 1770; and members of both houfes may now be 
The lords and commons thercfore generoufly re-  fued like other debtors. 
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The houfe of lords have a right to be attended, and confequently are, by the 
judges of the court of king's bench and common pleas, and fuch of the barons of 
the exchequer as are of the degree of the coif, or have been made ferjeants at law ; 
as likewife by the maíters of the court of chancery; for their advice in point of law, 
and for the greater dignity of their proceedings. | 

The fpeaker of the houfe of lordsis generally the lord chancellor, or lord-keeper 
of the great feal, which dignities are commonly vefted in the fame perfon. 

Each peer has a right, by leave of the houfe as being his own reprefentative, 
when a vote paffas contrary to his fentiments, to enter his diffent on the journals 
of the. houfe, with the reafons for fuch diffent; which is ufually ftyled his proteft. 
Upon particular occafions, however, thefe protefts have been fo bold as to give 
offence to the majority of the houfe, and have therefore been expunged from the 
journals: but this has always been thought a violent meafure, and not very con- 
fiftent with the general right of protefting. 

The houfe of commons may be properly ftyled the grand inqueft of Great Bri- 
tain, impowered to enquire into all national grievances, in order to fee them re- - 
drefied. i 

The peculiar laws and cuftoms of the houfe of commons relate principally to the 
raifing of taxes, and the elections of metnbers to ferve in parliament. 

With regard to taxes: it is the ancient indifputable privilege and right of the 
houfe of commons, that all grants of fubfidies, or parliamentary aids, do begin 
in their houfe, and are firft beftowed eri them; although their grants are not 
effectual to all intents and purpofes, until they have the affent of the other two 
branches of the legiflature. The general reaíon given for this exclufive privilege 
of the houfe of commons, is, that the fupplies are raifed upon the body of the 
people, and therefore it is proper that they alone fhould have the right of taxing 
themíelves. And fo reafonably jealous are the commons of this privilege, that 
herein they will not fuffer the other-houfe to exert any power but that of rejecting ; 
they will not permit the leaft alteration or amendment to be made by the lords to 
the mode of taxing the people by a money bill. Under this appellation are 
included all bills, by which money is directed to be raifed upon the fubjeé, 
for any purpofe, or in any fhape whatfoever; either for the exigencies ‘of go- 
vernment, and collected from de kingdom in general, as the land-tax ; or for 
private benefit, and collected in any particular diftrict, as by turnpikes, parifh 
rates, and ‘the like. 

The method of making laws is much the fame in both houfes. In -eacn houfe 
the act of the majority binds the whole: and this majority is declared by votes 
openly and publicly given ; not as at Venice, and many other fenatorial affemblies, 
privately or by ballot. This latter method may be ferviceable, to. prevent in- 
trigues and unconftitutional combinations, but it is impoffible to be practifed with 
us, at leaft in the houfe of commons, where every member's conduét is fubject to 
the future cenfure of his conftituents, and therefore fhould be openly fubmitted to 
their infpection. i 

To bring a bill into the houfe of commons, if the relief fought by it is of a 
private nature, it 1s firft neceffary to prefer a petition; which muft be prefented by a 
mesnber,. and ufually fets forth the grievance defired to be al y This peti- 
tion (when founded on facts that may be in their nature difputed) is referred to a 
committee of members, who examine the matter alleged, and accordingly report 
it to the houfe; and then (or, otherwife, upon the mere petition) leave is given 
to bring in the bill. In public matters, the pus is brought in upon motion made 
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to the houfé, without any petition. (In the houfe of lords, if the bill begins there, 
it is, when of a private nature, referred to two of the judges, to examine and 
report the ftate of the facts alleged, to fee that all neceffary parties confent, and to 
fettle all points of technical propriety.) This is read a firft time, and, at a con- 
venient diftance, a fecond time; and after each reading, the ípeaker opens to the 
houfe the fubftance of the bill, and puts the queftion, whether it fhall proceed any 
farther. The introduétion of the bill may be originally oppofed, as the bill itfelf 
may at either of the readings; and, if the oppofition fucceeds, the bill muft be 
dropt for that feffion; as it muft alfo, if oppofed with fuccefs in any of the fubfe- 
quent ftages. 

After the fecond reading, it is committed, that is, referred to a committee; 
which is either felected by the houfe in matters of fmall importance, or elfe, if the 
bill is a matter of great, or national eoníequence, the houíe refolves itfelf into a. 
committee of the whole houfe. A committee of the whole houfe is compofed of 
every member; and, to form it, the fpeaker quits the chair (another member 
being appointed chairman), and may fit and debate as a private member. In thefe 
committees, the bill is debated claufe-by claufe, amendments made, the blanks 
filled up, and fometimes the bill entirely new-modelled. After it has gone through 
the committee, the chairman reports it to the houfe, with fuch amendments as the 
committee have made ; and the then houfe reconfider the whole bill again, and the 
queftion is repeatedly put upon every claufe and amendment. When the houfe 
have agreed or difagreed to the amendments of the committee, and fometimes add- 
ed new amendments of their own, the bill is then ordered to be engroffed, or writ- 
ten in a ftrong groís hand, on one or more long rolls of parchment fewed together: 
When this is finifhed, it is read a third time, and amendments. are: fometimes then 
made to it; and, if a new claufe be added, it is done by tacking a feparate piece 
of parchment on. the biH, which is called a rider. The fpeaker then again opens 
the contents; and, holding it up in his hands, puts the queftion, whether the bill 
fhall país. Ff this be agreed to, the title to it is then fettled. After this, one of 
the members 1s directed to carry it to the lords, and defire their concurrence ; who, 
attended by feveral more, carries it to the bar of the houfe of peers, and there de- 
livers it.to their fpeaker, who comes down from his woolfack to receive it. It 
there paffes through the forms, as in the other houfe (except engroffing, which is 
already done), and, if rejected, no more notice is taken, but it paffes fub filentio, 
to prevent unbecoming altercations. Butif it be agreed to, the lords fend a mef- 
fage by two mafters in chancery (er, fometimes, in matters of high importance, by 
two of the judges). that they have agreed to the fame: and the bill remains with 
the lords, if they have made no. amendment to.it. But if any amendments are 
made, fuch amendments are fent down with the bill to- receive the concurrence of 
the commons. If the commons difagree to the amendments, a conference ufually 
follows between members deputed from each howe ;. who, for the moft part, fettle 
and adjuft the difference: but, if both houfes.remain inflexible, the bill is dropped. 
If the commons agree to the amendments, the bill is fent back to the lords by 
one of the members, with a meffage to acquaint them therewith. The fame 
forms are.obferved, mutatis mutandis, when the bill begins in the houfe of lords. 
But, when an act of grace or pardon is paffed, it is firft figned by his majefty, and. 
then read once only in each of the houfes, without any new engrofling of amend- 
ment. And when both houfes have done with any bill, it always.is depofited in 
the houfe of peers, to wait the royal affent; except in the cafe of a money-bill, 
which, after receiving the concurrence of the lords, is fent back ta the houfe of 
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commons. It may be neceffary here to acquaint the reader, that both in the houfes, 
and in their committees, the ílighteft expreffion, or moft minute alteration, does 
not país till the fpeaker, or the chairman, puts the queftion; which, in the houfe 
of commons, is anfwered by aye or mo; and, in the houfe of peers; by content, or 
not content. 

The giving the royal affent to bills is a matter of great form. When the king is 
to pafs bills in perfon, he appears on his throne in the houfe of peers, in his royal 
robes, with the crown on his head, and attended by his great officers of ftate and 
heralds. A feat on the right hand of the throne, where the princes of Scotland, 
when peers of England, formerly fat, is referved for the prince of Wales. The 
other princes of the blood fit on the left hand of the king; and the chancellor ona 
clofe bench removed a little backwards. The vifcounts and temporal barons, or 
lords, face the throne, on benches, or wool-packs, covered with red cloth or baize. 
The bench of bifhops runs along the houfe to the bar on the right hand of the 
throne; as the dukes and earls do on the left. The chancellor and judges, on or- 
dinary days, fit upon wool-packs between the barons and the throne. The com- 
mon opinion is, that the houfe fitting on wool is fymbolical of wool being formerly 
the ftaple commodity of the kingdom. Many of the peers, on folemn occafions, 
appear in their parliamentary robes. None of the commons have any robes, ex- 
cepting the fpeaker, who wears a long black filk gown ; and when he appears be- 
fore the king, it is trimmed with gold. | 

The royal affent may be given two ways: 1. In perfon. When the king fends 
for the houfe of commons to the houfe of peers, the fpeaker carries up the money- 
bill or bills in his hand; and, in delivering them, he addreffes his majefty in a 
folemn fpeech, in which he feldom fails to extol the generofity and loyalty of the 
commons, and to tell his majefty how neceffary it is to be frugal of the public 
money. It is upon this occafion, that the commons of Great-Britain appear in 
their higheft luftre. The titles of all bills that have paffed both houfes are read; 
and the king's anfwer is declared by the clerk of the parliament in Norman-French. 
If the king confents to a public bill, the clerk nía declares, le roy le veut, 
* the king wills it fo to be;” if to a private bill, /oiz fait comme il eff defiré, “ be 
it as it is defired.” If the king refufes his affent, it is in the gentle language of 
fe roy s'avifera, “ the king will advife upon it." When a money-bill is pafied, 
it is Carried up and prefented to the king by the fpeaker of the houfe of commons, 
and the royal affent is thus expreffed, le roy remercie fes loyal fubje&fs, accepte leur 
benevolence, et auffi le veut, ** the king thanks his loyal fubjects, accepts their be- 
nevolence, and wills it fo to be.” In cafe of an act of grace, which originally pro- 
ceeds from the crown, and has the royal affent in the firft ftage of it, the clerk of 
the parliament thus pronounces the gratitude of the fubject; Zes prelats, feigneurs, 
ct commons, en ce prefent parliament affemblies, au nom de touts vous autres fubjeéts, re- 
mercient tres bumblement votre majefté, et prient à Dieu vous donner en fanté bonne vie et 
longue; ** the prelates, lords, and commons, in this prefent parliament affembled, 
in the name of all your other fubjects, moft humbly thank your majefty, and pray 
to God to grant you in health and wealth long to live." 2. By the frances 33 Hen. 
VIII. c. 21. the king may give his affent by letters patent under his great feal, 
figned with his hand, and notified, in his abfence to both houfes affemble together 
in the high houfe, by commiffioners confifting of certain peers, named in the 
letters. And, when the bill has received the royal affent jn either of thefe ways, 
it is then, and not before, a ftatute or act of parliament. 

This ftatute or actis placed among the records of the kingdom; there needing no 
formal promulgation to give it p orce of a law, as was neceffary by the civil law 
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with ard to the emperor’s edicts; becaufe every man in England is, in judg- 
ment E law, party to the making of an aét of parliament, being po thereat. 
by his reprefentatives. However, copies thereof are ufually printed at the king’s 
prefs, for the information of the whole land. 

An aét of parliament, thus made, is the exercife of the higheft authority that 
this kingdom acknowledges upon earth. It hath power to bind every fub ect in the 
land, and the dominions thereunto belonging; nay, even the king himfelf, if par- 
ticularly named therein. And it cannot be altered, amended, difpenied with, fuí- 
pended, or repealed, but in the fame forms, and by the fame authority of parlia- 
ment: for it is a maxim in law, that it requires the fame ftrength to diflolve, as 
to create an obligation. 

Such is the parliament of Great Britain; the fource and guardian of our liber- 
ties and properties, the ftrong cement which binds the foundation and fuperftructure 
of our government, and the wifely concerted balance maintaining an equal poife, 
that no one part of the three eftates overpower or diftreís either of the other. 

From the above general view of the Englifh conftitution, it appears, that no fe- 
curity for its permanency, which the wit of man can devife, 1s wanting. If it 
fhould be objeéted, that parliaments may become fo corrupted as to give up or be- 
tray the liberties of the people, the anfwer is, that parliaments, as every other body 
pos are fuppofed to watch over their political exiftence, as a private períon does 

is natural life. If a parliament was to act in that manner, it muft become felo de 
fe, an evil that no human provifions can guard againft. But there are great re- 
fources of liberty in England; and though the conftitution has been even over- 
turned, and fometimes dangeroufly wounded, yet its own innate powers have re- 
covered and ftill preferve it. Monf. Mezeray, the famous hiftorian, faid to a coun- 
tryman of ours, in the clofe of the laft century, ** We had once in France the fame 
happinefs and the fame privileges which you have; our laws were then made by re- 
prefentatives of OUR OWN chufing, therefore our money was not taken from us, but 
granted by us. Our kings were then fubject to. the rules of law and reafon—now, 
alas ! we are miferable, and allis loft. Think nothing, fir, too dear to maintain 
thefe precious advantages ; if ever there fhould be occafion, venture your life and 
eftate, rather than bafely and foolifhly fubmit to.that abjeét condition ta which you 
fee us reduced.”” 

The king of England, befides his high court of parliament, has fubordinate of-. 
ficers and minifters to affift him, and who are refponfible for their advice and con- 
duct. They are made by the king’s nomination, without either patent or grant; 
and on taking the neceffary oaths, they become immediately privy-counfellors during 
the life of the king that chufes them ; but fubject to removal at his dircétion. 

The duty of a privy-counfellor appears from the oath of office, which confifts of 
feven articles: 1. To advife the king according to the beft of his cunning and dif- 
cretion. 2. To advife for the king’s honour and good of the public, without par- 
tiality through affection, love, need, doubt, or dread.. 3. To. keep the king's 
counfel fecret. 4. To avoid corruption. 5. To help and ftrengthen the execution. 
of what fhall be there refolved. 6. To withftand all perfons who would attempt the 
contrary. And, laltly, in general, 7. To obferve, <eep, and do all that a good. 
and true counfellor ought to do to his fovereign lord. 

As no government can be fo complete as to be provided with laws that. may an- 
{wer every uniorefcen emergency, the privy-council, in fuch cafes, can fupply the: 
ceficiency. it has even been known, that upon great and urgent occafions, fuch as 
that of a famine, or the dread of one, they can fuperfede the operation of the law, if 
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the parliament is not fitting; but this is confidered as illegal, and an act of parlia- 
ment muít país for the pardon and indemnification of thofe concerned. 

Among the privy-counfellors, the two fecretaries of Ítate are more officially fo 
than the others, as they are entrufted with the king’s fignet, and are fuppofed to 
advife him in acts of government that may not be proper to be communicated even 
to a privy-counfellor; fuch as giving orders for fecret expeditions, correfpondence 
with fpies or other agents, fecuring traitors, and the like. ‘lhe fecretary [hip of 
ftate is now held by two noblemen or gentlemen; formerly the king nominated 
three, but the office was not then of that confequence whichit is now. Since the 
acceffion of the family of Hanover, we have likewife known three principal fecie- 
taries of ftate; but one of them was fuppofed to tranfaét the affairs of Scotland, 
which are now committed to other minifters. Upon the vaft increafe of the Britifh 
colonies, a new board of trade was erected, and the firft commiffioner acted. as fecre— 
tary for the American affairs, but without that title. A third fecretary of ftate was 
afterwards appointed folely for the American department; but by the late peace, the 
Americans will now appoint officers for, and officers from among themfelves : the: 
board of trade alfo hath been abolifhed as ufelefs. 

The office of fecretary of ftate is at prefent divided into a fouthern and:a north- 
ern department. The fouthern contains France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, the Swifs 
Cantons, Conftantinople, and, in fhort, all the ftates in the fouthern parts. ‘The 
northern comprehends the different ftates of Germany, Prufha, Poland, Rufna, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Flanders, and the Hanfeatic towns.. 

With regard to the capital acts of government which were formerly entrufted 
with the fecretaries of ftate, a committee of the privy-council, commonly called a 
cabinet-council, are chiefly entrufted. This cabinet generally confifts of a felect 
number of minifters and noblemen, aecording to the king’s opinion of. their inte- 
erity and abilities, or attachment to the views of the court: but though. its opera- 
tions are powerful and extenfive, a cabinet-council is not effential to the conftitution 
ef England. 

This obfervation naturally leads me to mention the perfon. who is fo well known. 
by the name of the frft miniffer; a term unknown to the Englifh conftitution,. 
though the office, in effect, is perhaps neceffary. The conftitution points. out the 
lord high. chancellor as minifter, .but the affairs of his own courts give him fuffi- 
cient employment. When the office of the firft lord of the treafury 1s united with 
that of chancellor of the exchequer (offices which I am to explain hereafter) in the fame 
perfon, he is confidered as firft minifter. The truth is,. his majefty may make any: 
of his fervants his firt minifter. But though it is no office, yet there is a refpon- 
fibility annexed to the name and common repute, that renders it a poft of difficulty 
and danger. I fhall now take a fhort review of the nine great officers of the crown, 
who by their pofts take place next to the princes of the royal family and the two 
primates.. 

The firft is the lord high fteward of England. ‘This is an office very ancient,. 
and formerly was hereditary, or at leaft for life; but now and for centuries paft it is 
excercifed only occaftonally ; that is, at a coronation, or to fit as judge on a peer 
or peereís, when tried for a capital crime. In: coronations, it is held,. for that. day 
only, by fome high nobleman. In cafes of trials, it is exercifed generally by the 
lord chancellor, or lord keeper; whoíe commiffion, as high fteward, ends with the 
trialj by breaking his white rod, the badge of his office. 

The lard high chancellor prefides in the court of chancery, to moderate the feve- 
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rities of the law, in all cafes where the property of the fubjeét is concerned ; and 
he is to determine according to the diétates of equity and reafon. He is an officer 
of the greateft weight and power of any now fubfifting inthe kingdom, and is fu- 
perior in precedency to every temporal lord. He is a rivy-counfellor by his of- 
fice, and according to fome, prolocutor of the houfe of lords by prefcription. To 
him belongs the appointment of all juftices of peace; he is vifitor in right of the 
king of all hofpitals and colleges of the king’s foundation, and patron of all the 
king’s livings under the value of 201. per annum in the king’s books. He is the ge- 
neral guardian of all infants, idiots, and lunatics ; and hath the fuperintendance of 
all charitable ufes in the kingdom, over and above the extenfive jurifdiction which 
he exercifes in his judicial capacity in the court of chancery. 

The poft of lord high treafurer has of late been vefted in a commiffion, confifting 
of five perfons, who are called lords of the treafury ; but the firt commiuffioner is 
foppoled to pofiefs the power of lord high treafurer. He has the management and 
charge of all the revenues of the crown kept in the exchequer; as alío the letting ' 
of the leafes of all crown-lands, and the gift of all places belonging to the cuftoris 
in the feveral ports of the kingdom. From.this fhort viewof his office, its im- 
portance may be eafily underftood; as he has, in faét, the public finances in his 
hands, befides the difpofal of fo great a number of lucrative places, that the bare 
catalogue of them would exceed the bounds we allot to a long article. | 

The lord prefident of the council was an officer formerly of great power, and 
hath precedence next after the lord chancellor, and lord treafurer. His duty is to 
propofe all the bufinefs tranfacted at the council-board, and to report to the king, 
when his majefty is not prefent, all its debates and proceedings. It is a place of 
great dignity as well as difficulty, on account of the vaft number of American and 
Weft-India caufes, captures, and the like affairs, that come before the board ; all 
which may be abridged to the vaft conveniency of the fubjeét by an able prefident. 

The office of lord privy feal confifts in his putting the king's feal to all charters, 
erants, and the like, which are figned by the king, in order to their paffing the 

eat feal. The lord privy feal has likewife under his cognizance feveral other af- 
fairs, which do not require the great feal. He is to take care that the crown is 
not impofed upon in any tranfaction paffing through his hands ; and he 1s refpon- 
fible if he fhould apply the.privy feal to any thing againít the law of the land. 

'The office of lord great chamberlain of England is hereditary to the duke of An- 
cafter's family. He attends the king’s períon, on his coronation, to dreís him: 
he has likewife charge of the houfe of lords during the fitting of parliament; and 
of fitting up Weftminfter-hall for coronations, or trials of peers. 

The office of lord high conftable has been difufed fince the attainder and execu- 
of Stafford duke of Buckingham, in the year 1521, but is occafionally revived for 
a coronation. It was formerly a place uf. the higheft truít, as it commanded all the 
king's forts and garrifons, and took place of all officers in the field. 

The duke of Norfolk is hereditary earl marfhal of England. Before England 
became fo commercial a country, as it has been for a hundred years paít, this office 
required greatabilities, learning, and knowledge of the Englifh hiftory for its dií- 
charge. In war time he was judge of army caufes, and decided according to the 
principles of the civil law. If the caufe did not admit of fuch a decifion, it was 
left to a perfonal combat, which was attended with a vaft variety of ceremonies ; 
the arrangement of which, even to the fmalleft trifle, fell within the marfhal's pro- 
vince. To this day, he, or his deputy, regulates all points of precedency accord- 
ing to the archives kept in the herald's office, which is entirely within his juriídic- 
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tion. He directs all folemn proceffions, coronations, oc general 
mournings, and the like. He is fuppofed to be judge of the marfhalfea-court ; 
and in thofe reigns where proclamations had the force of law, he had a cenforial 
power in all cafes of ufurping falfe names, defignations, armorial bearings, and 
thelike; but this power is now difputed, and reduced. to a conformity with the 
common law. As his grace is difqualified by his religion from. the exercife of 
many parts of his office, fome proteftant nobleman, generally one of his own friends 
or family, and at prefent his eldeft fon the earl of Surry being a proteftant, is'de- 
puted to act for him, and he wears as his badge, a gold baton tipped with 
ebony. | | 

The office of lord high admiral of England is* now likewife held by commif- 
fion, andis equal in its importance to any of the preceding, efpecially fince the 
growth of the Britifh naval power. The Englifh admiralty is a board of direction 
as well as execution, and is in its proceedings independent of the crown itfelf. All 
trials upon life and death,. in maritime affairs, are appointed and held under a com- 
miffion immediately iffuing from that board ; and the members muft fign even the. 
death warrants for execution ; but it may be eafily conceived,, that,. as they are re- 
moveable at pleafure, they do nothing that can clafh with the prerogative of the. 
crown, and conform themfelves to the directions they receive from his. majeíty. . 
‘The board of admiralty regulates the whole naval force of the realm,. and names all 
its officers, or confirms them when named; fo that its jurifdiction 1s very exten- 
five. They appoint vice-admirals under them; but an appeal from them lies to the 
high court of admiralty, which is of a civil nature :* London 1s the place where it 
is held; and all its proceffes and proceedings run in the lord high admiral's name, 
or thofe of the commiffioners, and not in that of the king. The judge of this 
court is commonly a doctor of the civil law, and its proceedings are according ta. 
the method of the civil law; but all criminal matters, relating to. piracies, and other 
capital offences committed at fea, are tried and determined according to the laws of 
England, by witneffes and a. jury,. ever fince the reign of Henry VIII. It-now re- 
mains to treat of the’ courts of . law in England.. 

Courts or Law.) The court of chancery, which is a court of equity, .is.next 
in dignity to the high court of parliament, and is defigned to relieve the fubject 
pte frauds, breaches of truft, and other oppreffions ; and to mitigate the rigour 
of the law. The lord high chancellor fits as fole judge, and in. his abfence the 
mafter of the rolls. The form of proceeding is by.bills, anfwers, and decrees ; the 
witnefles being examined in private: however, the decrees of this.court are only. 
binding to the perfons of thofe concerned in them, for.they do not affect their 
lands and goods; and confequently, ifa man refuíes to.comply with the terms, they 
can do nothing more than fend him to the prifon of the Fleet.. This court is al- 
ways open; and if a man be fent to prifon, .the lord chancellor, in any vacation,. can 
if he fees reafon for it, grant a habeas corpus. 

The clerk of the crown likewife belongs to this court, he, or his deputy; being. 
obliged always to attend on the lord chancellor as often as he fits for the difpatch of 
bufinefs; through his hands pafs all writs for fummoning the parliament, or chooí- 
ing of members; commiufhons.of the peace, pardons, &c.. 

The King’s Bench,..fo called either from the kings of. England fometimes fitting; 
there in.perfon, or becaufe all matters determinable by common law between the. 
king and his fubjeéts are here tried, except fuch affairs as properly belong to the. 


* The laft lord.high admiral was George prince of Denmark, and hufband to queen Anne. - 
court 
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court of Exchequer. This court is, likewife, a kind of cheque upon all the in- 
ferior courts, their judges, and juítices of the peace. Here prefide four judges, the 
firít of whom is ftyled lord chief juftice of the king's bench, or, by way of emi- 
nence, lord chief juítice of England, to exprefs the great extent of his jurifdiétion 
over the kingdom: for this court can grant prohibitions in any caufe depending 
either in fpiritual or temporal courts; and the houfe of peers does often direct the 
lord ehief juftice to iffue out his warrant for apprehending perfons under fufpicion 
of high crimes. The other three judges are called juftices, or judges of the king’s 
bench. : 

The court of Common Pleas take cognizance of all pleas debateable, and civil 
actions depending between fubjeét and fubjeét; and in it, befides all real actions, 
fines and recoveries are tranfacted, and prohibitions are likewife iffued out of it, 
as well as from the King's Bench. The firft judge of this court is ftyled lord 
chief juftice of the Common Pleas, or common bench ; befide whom there are 
likewife three other judges, or juftices of this court. None but ferjeants at law 
are allowed to plead here. 

The court of Exchequer was inftituted for managing the revenues of the crown, 
and has a power of judging both according to law and according to equity. In the 
proceedings according to law, the lord chief baron of the Exchequer, and three 
other barons prefide as judges. They are ftyled barons, becaufe ripio | none 
but barons of the realm were allowed to be judges in this court. Befide thefe, there 
is a fifth, called curfitor baron, who has not a judicial capacity, but 1s only em- 
ployed in adminiftering the oath to fheriffs and their officers, and alfo to feveral of 
the officers of the cuftom-houfe.—But when this court proceeds according to 
equity, then the lord treafurer and the chancellor of the Exchequer prefide, affifted 
by the other barons. Ail matters touching the king’s treafury, revenue, cuftoms, 
and fines, are here tried and determined.—Befides the officers already mentioned, 
there belong to the Exchequer the king’s remembrancer, who takes and ftates all 
accounts. of the revenue, cuftoms, excife, parliamentary aids and fubfidies, &c. 
except the accounts of the fheriffs and their officers. ‘The lord treafurer's remem- 
brancer, whofe bufinefs it is to make out procefies againit fheriffs, receivers of the 
revenue, and other officers. 

For putting the laws effectually in execution, a high-fheriff is annually ap- 
pointed for. every county (except Weftmoreland and Middlefex) by the king * ; 
whofe office is both minifterial and judicial. He is to execute the king man- 
date, and all writs directed to him out of the king’s court of juftice ; to impannel 
juries, to bring caufes and malefactors to trial, to fee fentences, both in civil and 
criminal affairs, executed; and at the affize to attend the judges, and guard them 
all the time they are in his county. He is likewife to decide the elections of knights 
of the fhire, of coroners, and of verdurers; to judge of the qualifications of 
voters, and to return fuch as he fhall determine to be duly elected. It is alío 
part of his office to colleét all public fines, diftreffes, and amerciaments, into the 
Exchequer, or where the king fhall appoint, and to make fuch payments out of 
them as his majefty fhall think proper. 

As his office is judicial, he keeps a court, called the county court, which is held 
by the fheriff, or his under-fheriffs, to hear and determine all civil caufes in the 
county, under forty fhillings : this, however, is no court of record; but the court, 


* Sheriffs were formerly chofen by the inhabi-" tinue in the county of Weftmoreland. The city 
tants of the feveral counties. In fome counties ef London hath alío the inheritance of the fhriev- 
the fheriffs were formerly hereditary, and ftill cone alty of Middlcfex vefted in their body by charter. 


formerly 
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formerly called the fheriff's turn, was one; and the king's leet, through all the 
county :.for in this court inquiry was made into all criminal offences againít the 
common law, where by the ftatute law there was no reftraint. This court, how- 
ever, has been long fince abolifhed. As the keeper of the king’s peace, both by 
common law and fpecial commiffion, he is the firít man in the county, and fupe- 
rior in rank to any nobleman therein, during his office. He may command all 
the people of his county to attend him, which is called. the poffe comitatus, or power 
of the county. | 
Under the fheriff are various officers; as the under-fheriff, clerks, ftewards of 
courts, bailiffs (in London called ferjeants), conftables, gaolers, beadles, &c. 
. The next officer to the fheriff, is the juffice of peace, feveral of whom are com-: 
miffioned for each county: and to them is entrufted the power of putting great 
part of the ftatute law in execution, in relation to the highways, the poor, va- 
grants, treafons, felonies, riots, the prefervation of the game, &c. &c. and they 
examine and commit to prifon all who break or difturb the peace, and difquiet the 
king's fubjects. In order to punifh the offenders, they meet every quarter at the 
county-town, when a jury of twelve men, called the grand inqueft of the county, 
is fummoned to appear. This jury, upon oath, is to enquire into the cafes of all 
delinquents, and to prefent them by bill guilty of the indictment, or not guilty: 
the juítices commit the former to gaol for their trial at the next affizes, and the 
latter are acquitted. ‘This is called the quarter-feffions for the county. The juí- 
tice of peace ought to be a períon of great good fenfe, fagacity, and integrity, and 
to be not without fome knowledge of the law: for as much power is lodged in his 
hands, and as nothing is fo intoxicating, without thefe qualifications he will be apt 
to make miftakes, and to ftep beyond his authority, for which he is indeed liable to 
be called to an account at the court of king’s bench. | 
Each county contains two coroners, who are to enquire, by a jury of neigh- 
bours, how and by whom any perfon came by a violent death, and to enter it on 
record as a plea of the crown. Another branch of his office is to enquire concerning 
gn cue and certify whether wreck or not, and who is in poffeffion of the goods. 
In his minifterial office, he is the fheriff's fubítitute. | i 
The civil government of cities is a kind of fmall independent policy of itfelf; 
far every city hath, -by charter from the king, a jurifdiétion within itfelf, to judge 
in all matters civil and criminal : with this reftraint only, that all civil caufes may 
be removed from their courts to the higher courts at Weftminíter; and all offences 
that are capital, are committed to the judge of the affize. The government of 
cities differs according to their different charters, immunities, and conftitutions. 
They are conftituted with a mayor,, aldermen, and burgeífles, who, together make 
the corporation of the city, and hold a court of judicature, where the mayor pre- 
fides as judge. Some cities are counties, and chufe their own fheriffs; and all of 
them have a power of making bye-laws for their own government. Some have 
thought the government of cities, by mayor, aldermen, and common-council, is 
an epitome of the "m government, by king, lords, and commons. | 
The government of incorporated boroughs is much after the fame manner ::in 
fome there is a mayor, and in others two bailiffs; all which, during their mayor- 
y or magiftracy, are juítices of the peace within their liberties, and confequently 
eíquires. : | 
_ The cinque-ports are five havens, formerly efteemed moft important ones, that 
lie on the eaft part of England towards France, as Dover, Sandwich, Romney, Haf- 
tings and Hythe, to which Winchelíea and Rye have been fince added with fimilar 
Nn . | franchifes 
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franchifes in many refpects. Thefe cinque-ports were endowed with particular pri- 
vileges by our ancient kings, upon condition that they fhould provide a certain num- 
ber of fhips, at their own charge, to ferve in the wars for forty days, as often as 
they were wanted. 

For the better government of villages, the lords of the foil, or manor (who were 
formerly called barons), have generally a power to hold courts, called courts-leet 
and courts-baron, where their tenants are obliged to attend and receive juftice. 
The bufinefs of courts-leet is chiefly to prefent and punifh nuifances ; and at courts- 
baron the conveyances and alienations of the copyhold tenants are enrolled, and 
they are admitted to their eftates on a defcent or purchafe. 

A confiable is a very ancient and refpectable officer of the peace, under the Eng- 
lifh conftitution. Every hundred has a high-conftable, and every parifh in that 
hundred a conftable; and they are to attend the high-conftable upon proper occa- 
fions. They are affifted by another antient officer, called the tything-man, who 
formerly fuperintended the tenth part of an hundred, or ten free burgs, as they 
were called in the time of the Saxons, and each free burg confifting of ten families. 
The bufinefs of conftable is to keep the peace in all cafes of quarrels and riots. 
He can imprifon offenders till they are brought before a juftice of peace; and it is 
his duty to execute within his diftrict, every warrant that is directed to him from 
that magiftrate, or a bench of juítices. “The neglect of the old Saxon courts, both 
for the prefervation of the peace, and the more eafy recovery of fmall debts, has 
been regretted by many eminent lawyers; and it has of late been found neceflary 
to revive fome of them, and to appoint others of a fimilar nature. 

Befide thefe, there are courts of confcience fettled in many parts of England for 
the relief of the poor, in the recovery or payment of {mall debts, not exceeding 
forty fhillings. 

There neither is, nor ever was, any conftitution provided with fo many fences, 
as that of England is, for the fecurity of perfonal liberty. Every man imprifoned 
has a right to bring a writ before a judge in Weftminfter-hall, called his Habeas 
Corpus. If that judge, after confidering the caufe of commitment, fhall find 
that the offence is bailable, the party is immediately admitted to bail, till he is con- 
demned or acquitted in a proper court of juftice. 

The rights of individuals are fo attentively confidered, that the fubject may, 
without the leaft danger, fue his fovereign, or thofe who actin his name, and 
under his authority: he may do this in open court, where the king may be catt, 
and be obliged to pay damages to his fubject. He cannot take away the liberty of 
the leaft individual, unlefs he has, by fome illegal act, of which he is accufed or 
fufpected upon oath, forfeited his right to liberty ; or except when the ftate is in 
danger, and the reprefentatives of the people think the public fafety makes it ne- 
ceffary that he fhould have the power of confining perfons on fuch a fufpicion of 
guilt: fuch as the cafe of a rebellion within. the kingdom, when the legiflature has 
thought proper to país a temporary fufpenfion of the Habeas Corpus act: but this 
feldom has been done but with great difficulty and caution, and when the national 
fafety has abfolutely required it. “The king has a right to pardon; but neither he 
nor the judges, to whom he delegates his authority, can condemn a man as a cri- 
minal, except he be firft found guilty, by twelve men, who muft be his peers or 
his equals. That the judges may not be influenced by the king, or his minifters,, 
to. mifreprefent the cafe to the jury, they have their falaries for life, and not during 
the pleafure of their fovereign. Neither can the king take away, nor endanger the 
life of any fubject, without trial, and the perfons being firft chargeable with a ca- 

pital 
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pital crime, as treafon, murder, felony, or fome other act injurious to fociety ; 
nor can any fubject be deprived of his liberty, for the higheft crime, till {fome proof 
of his guilt be given upon oath before a magiftrate ; and he has then a right to in- 
fit upon his being brought, the firft opportunity, to a fair trial, or to be reftored 
to liberty on giving bail for his appearance. If a man is charged with 2 capital 
offence, he muft not undergo the ignominy of being tried for his life, till the evi- 
dences of his guilt are laid before the grand jury of the town or county in which 
the fact is alleged to be committed, and not without twelve of them agreeing to a 
bill of indictment againft him. If they do this, he is to ftand a fecond trial before 
twelve other men, whofe opinion is definitive. By the 28 Edward III. it is enacted 
that where either party is an alien born, the jury fhall be one half aliens, and the 
other denizens if required, for the more impartial trial. A privilege indulged to 
ftrangers in no other country in the world, but which is as ancient with us as the 
time of king Ethelred*. In fome cafes, the man (who is always fuppofed innocent tiil 
there be fufficient proof of his guilt) is allowed a copy of his indictment, in order 
to help him to make his defence. He is alfo furnifhed with the pannel, or lift of 
the jury, who are his true and proper judges, that he may learn their characters, and 
difcover whether they want abilities, or whether they are prejudiced againít him. 
He may in open court peremptorily object to twenty of the number T, and to as 
many more as he can give reafon for their not being admitted as his judges; till at 
lait twelve unexceptionable men, the neighbours of the party accufed, or living 
near the place where the fuppofed fact was committed, are approved of, who take the 
following oath, that they /hall well and truly try, and true deliverance make, between 
the king and tbe prifoners whom they fhall have in charge, according to tbe bvi- 
dence. By challenging the jury, the prifoner prevents all poflibility of bribery, 
or the influence of any fuperior power: by their living near the place where 
the fact was committed, they are fuppofed to be men who knew the prifon- 
er's courfe of life, and the credit of the evidence. Thefe only are the judges from 
whole fentence the prifoner is to expect life or death, and upon their integrity and 
underftanding the lives of all that are brought in danger ultimately depend; and 
from their judgment there lies no appeal: they are therefore to be all of one mind, 
and after they have fully heard the evidence, are to be confined without meat, drink, 
or candle, till they are unanimous in acquitting or condemning the prifoner. Every 
juryman is therefore invefted with a folemn and awful truft: if he without evidence 
fubmits his opinion to that of any of the other jury, or yields in complaifance to 
the opinion of the judge; if he neglects to examine with the utmoft care; if he 
queftions the veracity of the witnefles, who may be of an infamous character; or 
after the moft impartial hearing has the leaft doubt upon his mind, and yet joins in 
condemning the períon accufed ; he will wound his own confcience, and bring up- 
on himfelf the complicated guilt of perjury and murder. The freedom of Englifh- 
men confifts in its being out of the power of the judge on the bench to injure them, 
for declaring a man innocent whom he wifhes to be brought in guilty. Were nor 
this the cafe, juries would be ufelefs; fo far from being judges themfelves, they 
would only be the tools of another, whofe province it is not to guide, but to give 
a fanction to their determination. ‘Tyranny might triumph over the lives and li- 
berties of the fubject, and the judge on the bench be the minifter of the prince's 
vengeance. 

Trial by jury is fo capital a privilege, and fo great a fecurity to the liberty of 
the fubject, it is much to be regretted, that perfons of education and property are 


* Statute de monticolis Walliz. T The party may challenge thirty-five in cafe of treafon. 
Nn 2 often 
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often too ready to evade ferving the office. By this means juries frequently confift 
of ignorant and illiterate perfons, who neither have knowledge enough to under- 
ftand their rights and the privileges of Englifhmen, nor fpirit enough to maintain 
them. Noman fhould be above ferving fo important an office, when regularly 
called upon: and thoie who, from indolence or pride, decline difcharging this 
duty to their country, feem hardly to deferve that fecurity and liberty which the in- 
habitants of this country derive from this invaluable inftitution. Juries have, in- 
deed, always been confidered as giving the moft effectual check to tyranny : for in 
a nation like this, where a king can do nothing againít law, they are a fecurit 
that he fhall never make the laws, by a bad adminiftration, the inftruments of ne 
elty and oppreflion. Were it not for juries, the advice given by father Paul, in 
his maxims of the republic of Venice, might take effect in its fulleft latitude 
** When the offence is committed by a nobleman againft a fubject, fays he, let all 
ways be tried to juftify him; and if that is not poffible to be done, let him be 
chafüfed with greater noile than damage. If it be a fubject that has affronted a 
nobleman, let him be punifhed with the utmoft feverity, that the fubject may not 
get too great a cuftom of laying their hands on the patrician order." in hawt, was 
it not for jurics, a corrupt nobleman might, whenever he pleafed, act the tyrant 
while the judge would have that power which is now denied to our kings But b, O : 
happy conftitution, which breathes nothing but liberty and equity all ima A a 
indulgence is allowed to the meaneft, as well as the greateft. When a rife, eh 
brought to take his trial, he is freed from all bonds; and though the rd zi ia 
fuppofed to be counfel for the prifoner, yet, as he may be incapable of e - e 
his own caufe, other counfel are allowed him ; he may try the validity and le valite 
of the indiétment, and may fet it afide if it be contrary to law Nothin poem d 
ing to clear up the caufe of innocence, and to prevent the fufferer from fli ipee 
der the power of corrupt judges, and the oppreffion of the great. “The mn. andl 
tortures that are cruelly made ufe of in other parts of Europe to make — 
cufe himfelf, are here unknown, and none punifhed without ¡ptes vs e es 
peu P pon 3 his own defence. PAE O 
s the trial of malefactors in England is very different fi i 
as | rom that of other nation 
feen thofe proceedings. 5. may be ufeful to foreigners and others, who have sot 
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trial is at an end; but if he anfwers not gui : MES qu T 
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their verdiét according to the evidence gi in « E er nM de 
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Jury, and the matter requires debate, they all withdraw into a room with a copy 
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of the indictment, where they are locked up till they are unanimoufly agreed on the 
verdict; and if any one of the jury fhould die during this their confinement, the 
prifoner will be acquitted. l 

When the jury have agreed on. the verdict, they inform the court thereof by an 
officer who waits without, and the prifoner is again fet to the bar to hear his ver- 
dict. This is unalterable, except in fome doubtful cafes, when the verdict 15 
brought in /pecial, and is therefore to be determined by the twelve judges of 
England. 

i? the prifoner be found guilty, he is then afked what reafon he can give why. 
fentence of death fhould not be paffed upon him? There is now properly no bene- 
fit of clergy—it is changed to tranfportation, or burning in the hand. Upon a ca~- 
pital conviction the fentence of death, after a fummary account of the trial, is pro- 
nounced on the prifoner, in theíe words: The law is, d bat thou fhalt return to tbe 
place from whence thou cameft, and from thence be carried to the. place of execution, 
where thou fhalt be hanged by the neck till thy body be dead, and tbe Lord have mercy 
on thy foul: whereupon the fheriff is charged with the execution. 

All the prifoners found zo£ guilty by the jury, are immediately acquitted and dif- 
charged, and in fome cafes obtain a copy of their indiétment from the court to pro- 
ceed at law againft their profecutors. 

Or PUNISHMENTS.] Though the laws of England are efteemed more. merciful, 
with refpect to offenders, than thofe which at prefent fubfift in any other part of the 
known world; yet the punifhment of fuch who at their trial refufe to plead guilty or 
not guilty, was formerly here very cruel. In this cafe the prifoner was laid upon his 
back upon the bare floor, naked, and his arms and legs being ftretched out with 
cords, and a confiderable weight of iron laid upon his breaft, he was allowed only 
three morfels of barley bread the firft day, the next day he was allowed nothing but 
three draughts of foul water that fhall be neareft to the prifon door; and in this fi- 
tuation, this was to be alternately his daily diet till he expired. This punifhment; 
however, there was feldom occafion to inflict, and the cruel procefs is now abolifhed; 
for by a late act of parliament the prifoner’s refufal to plead is to be confidered as.a 
conviction, and he is to fuffer the fame punifhment as if he had been.tried, and 
found guilty. And formerly, in cafe of high treafon, though the criminal ftood 
mute, judgment was given againft him, as if he had been convicted, and his eftate 
was. confifcated. 

The law of England includes all capital crimes. under high treafon, petty treafon, 
and felony. ‘lhe firft confifts in plotting, confpiring, or rifing up in arms againít 
the fovereign, or incounterfeiting the coin. The traitor is punifhed by being drawn 
on a fledge tothe place of execution,. when, after being hanged upon a gallows for. 
fome minutes, the body is cut down alive, the heart taken out and expofed to pub- 
lic view, and the entrails burnt: the head is then cut off, and the body quartered, 
after which the head is ufually fixed on fome confpicuous place. All the criminal’s 
lands and goods are forfeited, his wife lofes her dowry, and his children both their 
eftates and nobility.. 

But though coining of money. is adjudged high treafon, the criminal is only drawn - 
upon a fledge to the place of execution, and there hanged. | 

Though the fentence paffed upon all traitors is the fame, yet with refpect to per- 
fons of quality, the punifhment is generally altered to beheading: a fcaffold is 
erected for that purpofe, on which the criminal placing his head upon a block, it is 
ftruck off with an. axe*. 


,* This is not to be confidered as a different pu-  fentence mentioned before, excepting the article 
fuflhiment, but as a remiffion of all the parts of the of beheading. 
The 
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The punifhment for mifprifion of high treafon, that is, for neglecting or con- 
cealing it, is imprifonment for life, the forfeiture of all the offender’s goods, and 
the profits arifing from his lands. | 

Petty treafon is when a child kills his father, a wife her hufband, a clergyman his 
bifhop, or a fervant his mafter or miftrefs. This crime is punifhed by the offender's 
being drawn in a fledge to the place of execution, and there hanged upon a gallows 
till dead. Women guilty both of this crime and of high treafon, are fentenced to be 
burnt alive; but inftead of fuffering the full rigour of the law, they are ftrangled 
at the ftake before the fire takes hold of them. 

Felony includes murders, robberies, forging notes, bonds, deeds, &c. Thefe 
are all punifhed by hanging, only * murderers are to be executed foon after fen- 
tence is pafled, and then delivered to the furgeons in order to be publicly diffected. 
Perfons guilty of robbery, when there were fome alleviating circumftances, ufed 
fometimes to be tranfported for a term of years to his majefty's plantations ; but 
fince the American war, they are now generally condemned to hard labour in works 
of public utility, upon the river, &c. fora certain number of years, and lately 
fome have been fent to Africa and Nova Scotia. 

Other crimes: punifhed by the laws are, 

Manflaughter, which is the unlawful killing of a perfon without premeditated 
malice, but with a prefent intent to kill; as when two who formerly meant no 
harm to each other, quarrel, and the one kills the other; in this cafe, the cri- 
minal is allowed the benefit of his clergy for the firfttime, and only burnt in the 
hand. 

Cbance-medley, is the accidental killing of a man without an evil intent, for which 
the offender is alío to be burnt in the hand, unlefs the offender was doing an unlaw- 
ful act; which laft circumftance makes the punifhment death. | - 

Shoplifting and receiving goods knowing them to be ftolen, are punifhed with hard 
_labour for a number of years, or burning in the hand. 

Perjury, or keeping diforderly houfes, are punifhed with the pillory and impri- 
fonment. 

Petty-larceny, or {mall theft, under the value of twelve pence, is punifhed by 
whipping. 

Libelling, ufing falfe weights and meafures, and foreftalling the market, are com- 
monly punifhed with ftanding on the pillory. 

For ftriking, fo as to draw blood, in the king’s court, the criminal is punifhed 
with lofing his right hand. 

For ftriking, in Weftminfter-hall, while the courts of juftice are fitting, the pu- 
nifhment is imprifonment for life, and forfeiture of all the offender's eftate. 

Drunkards, vagabonds, and loofe, idle, diforderly perfons, are punifhed by be- 
ing fet in the ftocks, or by paying a fine. 

Or HUSBAND AND wiret.] ‘The firft private relation of perfons is that of mar- 
riage, which includes the reciprocal rights and duties of hufband and wife; or, as 
moft of our elder law books call them, baron and feme. ‘The holineís of the matri- 
monial ftate is left entirely to the ecclefiaftical law ; the punifhment, therefore, or 
annulling, of inceftuous, or other unfcriptural marriages, is the province of fpiritual 
courts. 


* By a late act, murderers are to be executed they arc generally tried on a Saturday, fothat they 
within twenty-four hours after fentence is pro- obtaina refpite till Monday. 
nounced ; but as Sunday is not reckoned a day, 
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The firít legal difability is a prior marriage, or having another hufband or wife 
living ; in which cafe, befides the penalties confequent upon it as a felony, the.fecond 
marriage is to all intents and purpofes void: polygamy being condemned both by 
the law of the New Teftament, and the policy of all prudent ftates, efpecially in 
thefe northern climates. ‘The fecond legal difability is want of age. This is fuf- 
ficient to void all other contracts, on account of the imbecility of judgment in the 
parties contracting. Therefore if a boy under fourteen, or a girl under twelve. 
years of age, marriés, this marriage is imperfect ; and, when either of them comes 
to the age of confent aforefaid, they may difagree, and declare the marriage void, 
without any divorce or fentence in the fpiritual court. This is founded on the ci- 
vil law. But the canon law pays a greater regard to the conftitution than the age 
of the parties: for if they are bailes ad matrimonium, itis a good marriage, what- 
ever their age may be. And in our law it is fo far a marriage, that if at the age of 
confent they agree to continue together, they need not be married'again. If the - 
hufband be of years.of difcretion, and the wife under twelve, when fhe comes to- 
years of difcretion, he may difagree as well as fhe may ; for in contract the obliga- 
tion muft be mutual; both muft be bound, or neither; and fo it is, vice ver/a,. 
when the wife is of years of difcretion, and the hufband under. 

Another incapacity arifes from want of confent of guardians. By the common 
law, if the parties themfelves were of age of confent, there wanted no other con- 
currence to make the marriage valid; and this was agreeable to the canon law. But. 
by feveral ftatutes, penalties of rool. are laid on every clergyman, who marries a. 
couple either without publication of banns (which may give notice to parents or 
guardfans), or without a licence; to obtain which, the confent of parents or guar- 
dians muft. be fworn to. And it has been lately thought proper to enact, that all 
marriages celebrated by licence (for banns fuppofe notice), where either of the par- 
ties is under twenty-one (not being a widow, or widower, who. are fuppofed free) 
without the confent of the father, or, if he be not living, of the mother or guar- 
dians, íhall be abfolutely void. A provifion is made, as in the civil law, when the 
mother or guardian is non compos, beyond the fea, or unreafonably froward, to. dif- 
penfe with fuch' confent at the difcretion of the lord chancellor; bút no provifion is. 
made, in cafe the father fhould labour under any mental, or other incapacity. Much 
may be, and much has been faid, both for and againft this innovation upon our an-. 
«ient laws and conítitution. On the one hand, it prevents the clandeftine marriages 

of minors, which are often a terrible inconvenience to thofe private families wherein 
they happen. On the other hand, reftraints upon marriages, efpecially among the 
lower clafs, are evidently detrimental to the public, by hindering the increafe of 
people; and to religion and morality, by encouraging licentioufnefs and debauchery 
among the fingle of both fexes, and thereby deftroying one end of fociety and go-- 
vernment. 

A fourth incapacity is want of reafon : without a competent fhare of which, as 
no other, fo neither can the matrimonial contract be valid. | 

Laftly, the parties muft not only be willing and able to contract, but actually 
muit contract themfelves in due form of law, to make it a gooslecivil marriage. 
Verbal contracts are now of no force, to compel a future marriage. Neither is any 
marriage at prefent valid, that is not celebrated in fome parifh church, or public 
chapel, unlefs by difpenfation from the archbifhop of Canterbury. It muft alfo be 
preceded by publication of banns, or by licence from the fpiritual judge. It is held: 
to be alfo effential to marriage, that it be performed by a períon in orders: though 
£n the times of the civil war, all marriages were performed by the juftices. of the- 
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:peace ; and thefe marriages were declared valid in the fucceeding reign ; as the mar- 
riages of Quakers are at — As the law now ftands, we may upon the whole 
ented; that no marriage by the temporal law is void, that is celebrated by a per- 
fon in orders, —in a parifh church, or public chapel (or elfewhere, by difpenfation) 
—in purfuance of banns or a licence,—between fingle perfons,— confenting,—of 
found mind,—and of the age of twenty-one years; or of the age of fourteen in male, 
and twelve in female, with confent of parents or guardians, or without it in cafe of 
widowhood. 

There are two kinds of divorce, the one total, the other partial. The total di- 
vorce muft be for fome of the canonical caufes of impediment, and thofe exifting 
before the marriage: as confanguinity, affinity, or corporeal imbecility. The iffue 
of fuch marriage, as it is thus entirely diffolved, are baftards. 

The other kind of divorce is when the marriage is juft and lawful, and therefore 
the lawis tender of diffolving it; but, for fome fupervenient caufe, it becomes im- 
proper, or impoffible, for the parties to live together; as in the cafe of intolerable 
ill temper, or adultery, in either of the parties. In this cafe the law allows alimo- 
ny to the wife (except when for adultery, the parliament grants a total divorce, as 
has happened frequently of late years), which is that allowance which is made to a 
woman, for her fupport, out of the hufband’s eftate ; being fettled at the difcretion 
of the ecclefiaftical judge, on the confideration of all the circumftances of the cafe, 
and the rank and quality of the parties. 

Having thus fhewn how marriages may be made, or diflolved, I come now, laftly, 
to fpeak of the legal confequences of fuch making, or diffolution. 

By marriage, the hufband and wife are one perfon in law ; that is, the very being, 
or legal exiftence of the woman, is fufpended during the marriage, or at leaft is in- 
corporated and confolidated into that of the hufband: under whoíe wing, protec- 
tion, and cover, fhe performs every thing, and is therefore called in our Law French, 
a feme-covert, underthe protection and influence of her hufband, her baron, or lord ; 
and her condition, during her vac es y is called her coverture. Upon this princi- 
ple, of an union of perfon in hufband and wife, depends almoft all the legal rights, 
duties, and difablities, that either of them acquire by the marriage. 1 fpeak not 
at prefent of the rights of property, but of {fuch as are merely perfonal. For this 
reafon a man cannot grant any thing to his wife, or enter into a covenant with her; 
for the grant would be to fuppofe her feparate exiftence ; and the covenant with her 
would be only to covenant with himfelf ; and therefore it is generally true, that all 
compacts made between hufband and wife, when fingle, are voided by the inter- 
marriage. A woman indeed may be attorney for her hufband ; for that implies no 
feparation from, but is rather a reprefentation of, herlord. And a hufband may 
alio bequeath any thing to his wife by will; for that cannot take effect till the co- 
verture is determined by his death. ‘The hufband is bound to provide his wife with 
neceffaries by law, as much as himfelf ; and if fhe contracts debts for them, he is 
obliged to pay them ; but, for any thing, befides neceffaries, he is not chargeable. 
Alfo if the wife elopes, and lives with another man, the hufband is not chargeable 
even for neceffaries: at leaft, if the perfon who furnifhes them, is fufficiently ap- 

rized of her elopement. If the wife be indebted before marriage, the hufband is 
boim afterwards to pay the debt ; for he has adopted her and her circumftances to- 

ether. If the wife be injured in her perfon or property, fhe can bring no action 
or redrefs without her hufband’s concurrence, and in his name, as well as her own; 

neither can fhe be fued, without making the hufband a defendant ; except when the 

hufband has abjured the realm, or is banifhed ; for then he is dead in law. In — 
mina 
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minal profecutions, it is true, the wife may be indiéted, and punifhed feparately ; 
for the union is only a civil union. But, in trials of any fort, they are not allow- 
ed to be evidences for, or againft, each other; partly becaufe it is impoffible their 
teftimony fhould be indifferent; but principally becaufe of the union of perfon. But 
where the offence is directly againft the perfon of the wife, this rule has been ufually 
difpenfed with; and, therefore, in cafe a woman be forcibly taken away, and 
married, fhe may be a witnefs againft fuch her hufband, in order tu convict him of 
felony. 

In che civil law, the hufband and the wife are confidered as two diftinét perfons ; 
and may have feparate eftates, contracts, debts, and injuries; and therefore, in our 
ecclefiaftical courts, a woman may fue, and be fued, without her hufband. 

But though our law in general confiders man and wife as one perfon, yet there are 
fome inftances in which fhe is feparately confidered, as inferior to him, and 
acting by his compulfion. And therefore all deeds executed, and acts done, by 
her, during her coverture, are void; except it be a fine, or the like matter of re- 
cord, in which cafe fhe muft be folely and fecretly examined, to learn if her 
act be voluntary. She cannot by will devife land to her hufband, unlefs under fpecial 
circumftances ; for at the time of making it, fhe is fuppofed to be under his coer- 
cion. And in fome felonies, and other inferior crimes committed by her, through 
conítraint of her hufband, the law excufes her, but this extends not to treafon or 
murder. 

The hufband alfo (by the old, and likewife by the civil law) might give his 
wife moderate correction. For, as he is to anfwer for her mifbehaviour, the law 
thought it reafonable to entruft him with this power of reftraining her, by domeftic 
chaftifement, in the fame moderation that a man is allowed to correct his fervants 
or children; for whom the mafter or parent is alfo liable in fome cafes to anfwer. 
But in the politer reign of Charles II. this power of correction began to be doubt- 
ed ; and a wife may now have fecurity of the peace againft her hufband ; or, in return, 
a hufband againft his wife: yet the lower rank of people, who were always fond of 
the old common law, ftill claim and exert their ancient privilege; and the courts 
of law will ftill permit a hufband to reftrain a wife of her liberty, in cafe of any 
grofs mifbehaviour, | 

Thefe are the chief legal effects of marriage during the coverture ; upon which 
we may obferve, that even the difabilities, which the wife lies under, are for the 
moft part intended for her protection and benefit. So great a favourite is the female 
fex with the laws of England. 

REVENUES or THE BRI- The king's ecclefiaftical revenues confift in, 1. The 

TISH GOVERNMENT. 3 cuftody of the temporalities of vacant bifhoprics ; 
from which he receives little or no advantage. 2. Corodies and penfions, formerly 
arifing from allowances of meat, drink, and clothing, due to the king from an ab- 
bey or monaftery, and which he generally beftowed upon favourite fervants; and 
his fending one of his chaplains to be maintained by the bifhop, or to have a pen- 
fion beftowed upon him till the bifhop promoted him to a benefice. Thefe coro- 
dies are due of common right, but now, I believe difufed. 3. Extra-parochial 
tithes. 4. The firít fruits and tenths of benefices. At prefent, fuch has been the 
bounty of the crown to the church, that thofe four branches afford little or no re- 
venue. 

The king's ordinary temporal revenue confifts in, 1. The demefne lands of the 
crown, which at prefent are contracted within a narrow compaís. 2. The heredi- 
tary excife; being part of the ur - p" for the purchafe of his feodal profits, . 
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and the prerogatives of purveyance and pre-emption. 3. An annual fum iffuing 
from the duty on wine licences ; being the refidue of the fame confideration. 4. 
His forefts. 5. His courts of juftice, &c. | 

The extraordinary grants are ufually called by the. fynonymous names of aids, 
fubfidies, and fupplies ; and are granted, as has been before hinted, by the com- 
mons of Great Britain, in parliament affembled : who, when they have voted a fup- 
ply to his majefty, and fettled the quantum of that fupply, ufually refolve themfelves 
into what is called a committee of ways and means, to confider of the ways and 
means of raifing the fupply fo voted. And in this committee, every member 
(though it is looked upon as the peculiar pravince of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer) may propofe fuch fcheme of taxation as he thinks will be leaft detrimental to 
the public. The refolutions of this committee (when approved by a vote of the 
houfe) are in general efteemed to be (às it were) final and conclufive. For, though 
the fupply cannot be actually raifed upon the fubject till directed by an act of the 
whole parliament, yet no monied man will fcruple to advance-to the government 
any quantity of ready cafh, if the propofed terms be advantageous, on the credit of 
the bare vote of the houfe of commons, though no law be yet paffed to eftablifh it. 

The annual taxes are, 1. The land tax, or the ancient fubfidy raifed upon a new 
affeffiaent. 2. The malt-tax, being an annual excife on malt, mum, cyder, and 

erry. 
e T! he perpetual taxes are, 1. The cuftoms, or fonnage and poundage of all mer- 
chandife exported or imported. 2. The excife duty, or inland impofition, on a 
reat variety of commodities. 3. The falt duty. 4. The poft-office*, or duty. 
or the carriage of letters. 5. The ftamp-duty on paper, parchment, &c. 6. 
The duty on houfes and windows. 7. The duty on licences for hackney coaches 
and chairs. 8. The duty on offices and penfions, with a variety of new taxes in the. 
feffions of 1784. - | 

The clear neat produce of thefe feveral branches of the revenue, old and new 
taxes, after all charges of collecting and management paid, is eftimated to amount 
annually to about eleven millions fterling ; with two millions and a quarter raifed 
at an average, by the land and malt-tax. How thefe immenfe fums are appropri- 
ated, is next to be confidered. And this is, firft and principally, to the payment 
of the ¿inmteref? of the national debt. 

In order to take a. clear and comprehenfive view of the nature of this NATIONAL 
DERT, it mutt be firft premifed, that after the Revolution, when our new connections 
with Europe introduced a new fyftem of foreign politics, the expences of the na- 
tion, not only in fettling the new eftablifhment, but in maintaining long wars, as 
principals, on. the continent, for the fecurity of the Dutch barrier, reducing the 
French monarchy, fettling the Spanifh fucceffion, fupporting the houfe of Auftria, 
maintaining the liberties of the Germanic body, and. other purpofes, increafed ta 
an unufual degree: infomuch that it was not thought advifeable to raife all the ex- 
pences of any one year by taxes to be levied withinthat year, left the unaccuftomed 
weight of them fhould create murmurs among the people. : It was therefore the bad 
policy of the times, to anticipate the revenues of their pofterity, by borrowing im- 
menfe fums for the current fervice of the ftate, and to lay no more taxes upon the 
. fubject than would fuffice to pay the annual intereft of tbe fuims fo borrowed : by 

* From the year 1644 to 1744, the annual grofs amount of the revenues of the Poft-office for 
amount of this revenue gradually increafed from that year was 4232,04?, which, by the act paffed 
soool. to 198,2261. but it-fhould be obferved, in the feffions of 1784, increafing the duty ac- 
that the grofs amount of both inland and foreign cording to the diftance, and abridging the Frank 
offices was that year 235,4921. In 1764, the ing, muft be confiderably augmented, 
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this means converting the principal debt into a new fpecies of property, transferrable 
from one man to another, at any time and in any quantity. A fyftem which feems to 
have had its original in the ftate of Florence, A. D. 1344: which government then 
owed about 60,0001. fterling: and being unable to pay it, formed the principal into 
an aggregate fum, called metaphorically, a mount or bank : the fhares whereof were 
transferrable like our ftocks. This laid the foundation of what is called the Na- 
TIONAL DEBT: for a few long annuities created in the reign of Charles 11. will 
hardly deferve that name. And the example then fet, has been fo clofely followed 
during the long wars in the reign of queen Anne, and fince, that the capital of the 
funded debt, at midfummer 1775 was 129,860,018]. and the annual charge of it 
amounted to 4,219,254]. 7s. The ruinous American war commencing at this time, 
and the execrable policy continuing of alienating the finking fund, with the extra- 
vagancies in every department of government, and the manner of borrowing the 
money for fupplies, have confiderably increafed it * 

The following was the ftate of the national debt in the year 1783, extracted from 
the eleventh report of the commiffioners of the public accounts: 


fie js. y 
211,363,254 15 4% Funded debt dL. £s de 
Intereft thereon - = - 7,951,930 I 
18,856,541 11 4; Unfunded 1ft of October, 1783: 
| fifteen millions of this bears intereft 
now. 
Intereft thereon - - - 612,742 O 


230,219,706 6 9. 


Charges at the Bank for managing the 
bufinefs - 


- - 134,291 I3 I 

Fees at the auditor’s office of 1mpreft 19,874 2 8 

Some other fees of office - - 696 12 4 

8,719,534 9 1 

Since this report the funded debt hath increafed to -. 232,280,349 O`Q 
The unfunded debt, meaning all expences, deficiencies, 
arrears, and outftanding debts, for paying the principal 

. or intereft of which no provifion was made by parlia- s 
ment, may be moderately reckoned - - 38,000,000 O o 
The amount of exchequer bills ~ - 9,418,564 O O 


| 279,0698,9313 oO o 
Thus the whole annual charge brought upon the nation 

by its debts funded and unfunded, appear to be about 
Peace eftablifhment reckoned at -the average annual ex- 


pence for eleven years preceding the war - - 
Income of the civil lift m 


Whole expenditure a 


9,500,000 O O 
3,950,000 O O 
= - - 900,000 O O 


* In the courfe of the late war from 1776 to ther a capital of 73,400,0001. for which the mone 
1782, .46,550,0001. was added to the 3 per cents. advanced was oui? 48 milione MESE ey 
and 26,750,cool. to the 4 fer cents. making toge- 
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The fupplies demanded for the year 1784 amounted to 14,181,2401.' but an emi- 
nent political writer, lord Stair, reckons the future annual peace expenditure at 
fixteen millions and a half, including half a million for a furplus to anfwer emergen- 
cies. Another refpectable writer on the fubject, eftimates it at 1 3,61 5,6691. in- 
cluding 954,0001. per annum. for the intereft and charge of what remained of: the 
unfunded debt after the laft loan, and he eftimates the peace revenue at near fix- 
teen millions. Time will unfold the future progreís of our national debt, and the 
calamities towards which it is carrying us, if the moft effectual meafures are not 
adopted and zealoufly purfued for a thorough reformation. ui" 

It is indifputably certain, that the prefent magnitude of our national incum- 
brances very far exceeds all calculations of commercial benefit, and is productive 
of the greateft inconveniencies. For, firft, the enormous taxes that are raifed upon 
the neceffaries of life, for the payment of the intereft of this debt, areahurt both to . 
trade and manufactures ; by raifing the price as well of the artificer's fubfiftence, as 
of the raw material; and of courfe, in a much greater proportion, the price of the 
commodity itfelf. Secondly, if part of this debt be owing to foreigners, either 
they draw out of the kingdom annually a confiderable quantity of fpecie for the in- 
tereft; or elfe it is made an argument to grant them unreafonable privileges, in 
order to induce them to refide here. Thirdly, if the wole be owing to fubjects 
only, it is then charging the active and induftrious fubject, who pays his fhare of | 
the taxes, to maintain the indolent and idle creditor who receives them. — Laftly, 
and principally, it weakens the internal ftrength of a ftate, by anticipating thofe 
refources which fhould be referved to defend it in cafe of neceffity. The intereft we 
now pay for our debts would be nearly fufficient to maintain any war, that any.na- 
tional motives could require. And if our anceftors in king William’s time had an- 
nually paid, fo long as their exigencies lafled, even a lefs fum than we now an- 
nually raife upon their account, they would, in time of war, have borne no greater 
burdens then they have bequeathed to, and fettled upon their pofterity in the time of 
peace; and might have been eafed the inftant the exigence was over. 

The produce of the feveral taxes before mentioned were originally feparate and 
diftinét funds; being fecurities for the fums advanced on each feveral tax, and for 
them only. But at laft it became necefíary, in order to avoid confufion, as they 
multiplied yearly,..to reduce the number of thefe feparate funds, by uniting and 
blending them together : fuperadding the faith of parliament for the general fecu- 
rity of the whole. . So that there are now only three capital funds of any account : 
the aggregate fund, the whole produce of which hath been for fome years about 
2,600,000l. per annum. the general fund, fo calléd from fuch union and addition, 
which for fome years have amounted to rather more than a million per annum ; 
and the South Sea fund, being the produce of the taxes appropriated to pay the in- 
tereft of fuch part of the national debt as was advanced by that campany and. its an- 
nuitants, the pas of which lately hath been about half a million per annun. 
W hereby the feparate funds, which were thus united, are become mutual fecurities - 
for each other ; and the whole produce of them, thus aggregated, liable to pay fuch 
intereft or annuities as were formerly charged upon each diftinét fund; the faith of 
the legiflature being moreover engaged to fupply any cafual deficiencies. 

The cuftoms, excifes, and other taxes, which are to fupport thefe funds, depend- 
ing on contingencies, upon exports, imports, and confumptions, muft neceffarily 
be of a very uncertain amount: but they have always been confiderably more than 
fufficient to anfwer the charge upon them. The furpluffes therefore of the three 
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geneal, and South Sea funds, over and above 
the intereft and annuities charged upon them, are directed by ftatute 3 Geo. I. c. 7. 
to be carried together, and to attend the difpofition of parliament; and are ufually 
denominated the finking fund, becaufe originally deftined to be held facred and to 
be applied inviolably to the redemption of the national debt. Te this have been 
fince added many other intire duties, granted in fubfequent years; and the annual 
intereft of the fums borrowed on their refpective credits, is charged on, and payable 
out of the produce of the finking fund. However, the neat. furpluffes and fav- 
ings, after all deductions paid, amount annually to a very confiderable fum. For, 
as the intereft on the national debt has been at feveral times reduced (by the confent 
of the proprietors, who had their option either to lower their intereft, or be paid 
their principal), the favings from the appropriated revenues muft needs be extreme- 
ly large. This finking fund is the laft refort of the nation; its only domeftic re- 
fource, on which muft chiefly depend all the hopes we can entertain of ever difcharg- 
ing or moderating our incumbrances. And therefore the prudent application of the 
large fumis, now arifing from this fund, is a point of the utmoft importance, and well. 
worthy the ferious attention of parliament. 

Between the years 1727 and 1732, feveral encroachments were made upon the 
finking fund ; and in the year 1735, halfa million was taken from it by fir Robert 
Walpole, under pretence of eafing the landed intereft. The practice of alienating the 
finking fund being thus begun, hath continued of courfe; and in 17 36, it was anti- 
cipated and mortgaged, and every fubfequent adminiftration hath broken in upon 
it, thus converting the excellent expedient for faving the kingdom, into a fupply for 
extravagance and a fupport of corruption and defpotifm. 

Ir fome years, the finking fund hath produced from two to three millions per an- 
num, and if only 1,212,0001. of it had been inviolably applied to the redemption 
of the public debts from the year 1733, inftead of only eight millions and a half 
paid off by it, as is the cafe at prefent, one hundred and fixty millions would have 
been paid, and the nation have been extricated and faved. Different fchemes have. 
been formed for paying the public debts, but no method can be fo expeditious and 
effectualas an unalienable finking fund, as this money is improved at compound in- 
tereff, and therefore in the moft perfect manner, but money procured by a loan 
bears only fimple intereft. ** A nation therefore whenever it applies the income of 
fuch a fund to current expences rather than the redemption of its debts, choofes to 
lote the benefit of compound intereft in order to avoid paying fimple intereft, and 
the lofs in this cafe is equal to the difference between the increafe of money at com- 
pound and fimple intereft*.”’ | 

Before any part of the aggregate fund {the furplufles whereof are one of the chief 
ingredients that form the finking fund) can be applied to diminifh the principal of 
the public debt, it ftands mortgaged by parliament to raife an annual fum for the 
maintenance 
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great national funds, the aggregate, 


* Dr.Price's calculation plainly fhews what 
this difference is : ** One penny put out at our Sa- 
vior's birth to 5 per cent. compound intereít, 
would in the year 1781, have increafed to a greater 
fum than would be contained in zoo millions of 
earths all folid gold ; but if put out at fimple in- 
tereft, it in the fame time would have amounted 
to no more than feven fhillings and fix pence. All 


governments that alienate funds deftined for reim- 
burfements, choofe to improve money in the /af 
rather than the 7/777 of theíe ways." He adds, 
« A million borrowed annually for twenty 
years, will pay off, in this time, 55 millions 3 per 
cent. ftock, it difcharged at Gof. in money for 
every rool. ftock ; and in forty years more, with- 
out any further aid from loans, 333 millions (that. 

135. 
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maintenance of the king’s houfhold and the civil lift. For this purpofe, in the late 
reigns, the produce of certain branches of the excife and cuftoms, the poft-office, 
the duty on wine-licences, the revenues of the remaining crown lands, the profits 
arifing from courts of juftice (which articles include all the hereditary revenues of 
the crown), and alfo a clear annuity of 120,000l. in money, were fettled on the 
king for life, for the fupport of his majefty’s houfhold, and the honour and dignity 
of the crown. And, as the amount of thefe feveral branches were uncertain, 
(though in the laft reign they were computed to have fometimes raifed almoft a mil- 
lion), if they did not rife annually to 800,000]. the parliament engaged to make 
up the deficiency. But his prefent majefty having, foon after his acceffion, fpon- 
taneoufly fignified his confent, that his own hereditary revenues might be fo dif- 

ofed m A as might beft conduce to the utility and fatisfaction of the public; and 
harias accepted the limited fum of 800,oool. per annum, for the fupport of his 
civil lift (and that alfo charged with three life annuities, to the princefs of Wales, 
the duke of Cumberland, and princeís Amelia, to the amount of 77,000l.), 
the faid hereditary, and other revenues, are now carried into, and made, part 
of the aggregate fund; and the aggregate fund is charged with the payment 
of the whole annuity to the crown, befides annual payments to the dukes of Glou- 
cefter and Cumberland, and the reprefentatives of Arthur Onflow, Eíq. and 
the earl of Chatham. Hereby the revenues themfelves, being put under the 
fame care and management as the other branches of the public patrimony, will pro- 
duce more, and be better collected than heretofore. The civil lift, thus liquidated, 
together with the millions intereft of the national debt, and the fums produced from 
the finking fund, befide the uncertain fums, arifing from the annual taxes on land 
and malt, and others lately impofed, make the clear produce of the taxes, exclu- 
five of the charge of colleéting, which are raifed yearly on the people of this country, 
amount to upward of fourteen millions fterling. The amount of the capitals of 
the refpective public funds, may be feen in the oppofite page. 

The expences defrayed by the civil lift, are thofe that in any fhape relate to 
civil government; as the expences of the houfhold, all-falaries to officers of ftate, 
to the judges, and every one of the king’s fervants; the appointments to foreign 
ambafladors, the maintenance of the queen and royal family, the king’s private ex- 
pences, or privy purfe, and other very numerous outgoings ; as fecret fervice-money, 
penfions, and other bounties. ‘Thefe fometimes have fo far exceeded the revenues 
appointed for that purpofe, that application has been made to parliament, to dif- 
charge the debts contraéted on the civil lift; as particularly in 1724, when one 
million was granted for that purpoís by the ftatute 11 Geo. l.c. 17. Large fums 
have alío been repeatedly granted for the payment of the king's debts in the pre- 
fentreign; and the confiderable augmentation of 100,0001. has likewife been made 
to his annual income. When the bill for fuppreffing certain offices, as the 


is, 388 millions in all) would be paid off. 

« The addition of nineteen years to this period 
would pay off 1009 millions. 

é A furplus of half a million per annum, made 
up to a million, by borrowing half a million every 
year for twenty years, would difcharge the fame 
fums inthe fame periods. 

< Jn fhort; fo neceflary is it at prefent to ex- 
pedite, by every poffible means, the redemption 
of our debt:, that, let the furplus which can be ob- 


tained for a finking fund be what it will, an ad- 
dition to it, by annual loans, will be proper, in 
ordér to give it greater efficiency and a better 
chance for faving the kingdom.— The increafe of 
taxes which fuch a meafure muft occafion, would 
be fo inconfiderable and fo gradual, as to be 
fcarcely perceptible ; and, at the fame time, it 
would manifeft fuch a determined refolution in our 
rulers to reduce our debts, as might have the 
happieft influence on public credit. 
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board of trade, 8zc. was debated, by which favings were to be made to the amount 
of 72,3681. per annum, it appeared that the arrears then due on.the civil lift at that 
time, June 1782, amounted to 95,8771. 18s. 4d. notwithftanding fo liberal an allow- 
ance had been recently made, and the king's debts had been repeatedly liquidated 
by parliamentary grants; and for the payment of this other debt provifion was made 
by the bill. 

"T he civil lift is indeed properly the whole of the king's revenue in his own dif- 
tinct capacity; the reft being rather the revenue of the public, or its creditors, 
though collected and diftributed again in the name, and by the officers of the 
crown; it is now ftanding in the fame place as the hereditary income did formerly ; 
and as that has gradually diminifhed, the parliamentary appointments have en- 
creafed. 

MILITARY AND MARINE STRENGTH e The military fate includes the whole 

or GREAT BRITAIN. of the foldiery; or, fuch perfons as are, 
peculiarly appointed among the reft of the people, for the fafeguard and defence of 
the realm. | 

In a land of libertv it is extremely dangerous to make a diftinét order of the 
profeffion of arms. In fuch, no man fhould take up arms, but with a view to 
defend his country and its laws : he puts not off the citizen when he enters the camp ; 
but it is becaufe he is a citizen and would wifh to continue fo, that he makes him- 
felf for a while a foldier. The laws and conftitution of thefe kingdoms know no 
fuch ftate, as that of a perpetual ftanding foldier, bred up to no other profeffion 
than that of war; and it was not till the reign of Henry VII. that the kings of 
England had fo much as a guard about their perfons. 

It feems univerfally agreed by all hiftarians, that king Alfred firft fettled a na- 
tional militia in this kingdom, and by his prudent difcipline made all the fubjects of. 
his dominions foldiers. 

In the mean time we are not to imagine that the kingdom was left wholly with- 
out defence, in cafe of domeftic infurrections, or the profpect of foreign invafions. 
Befides thofe, who by their military tenures were bound to perform forty days fer- 
vice in the field, the ftatute of Winchefter obliged every man, according to his ef- 
tate and degree, to provide a determinate quantity of fuch arms as were then in ufe, 
in order to keep the peace; and conftables were appointed in all hundreds; to fee 
that fuch arms were provided. ‘Thefe weapons were changed by the ftatute 4 and 
s Ph. and M. c. 2. into others of more modern fervice : but both this and the for- 
mer provifion were repealed in the reign of James I. While thefe continued in. 
force, it was ufual from time to time, for our princes to ifue commiffions of array, 
and fend into every county officers in whom. they could confide, to. mufter and: 
array (or fet in military order) the inhabitants of every diftriét; and the form of 
the commiffion of array was fettled in parliament in the 5 Henry IV.. But at the 
fame time it was provided, that no man fhould be compelled to go out of 
the kingdom at any rate; nor out of his fhire, but in cafes of urgent necef- 
fity; nor fhould provide foldiers unlefs by confént of parliament. About the 
reign of king Henry VIII. lord-lieutenants began to be introduced, as ftand- 
ing reprefentatives of the crown, to keep the counties in military order; for we 
find them mentioned as known officers in the ftatute 4 and 5 Ph. and M. c. 3.. 
though they had not been then long in ufe; for Camden fpeaks of them in the time 
of queen Llizabeth as extraordinary magiftrates, conftituted only in times of diffi- 
culty and danger.. 

Soon: 
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Soon after the reítoration of king Charles II. when the military tenures were 
abolifhed, it was thought proper to aícertain the power of the militia, to recog- 
nife the fole right of the crown to govern and command them, and to put the 
whole into a more regular method of military fubordination: and the order in 
which the militia now ftands by law, is principally built upon the ftatutes which 
were then enacted. It is true, the two laft of them are apparently repealed ; but 
many of their provifions are re-enacted, with the addition of fome new regulations, 
by the prefent militia-laws; the general ícheme of which, is to difcipline a certain 
number of the inhabitants of every county, chofen by lot for three years, and 
officered by the lord lieutenant, the deputy lieutenants, and other principal land- 
holders, under a commiffion from the crown. They are not compellable to march 
out of their counties, unlefs in cafe of invafion, or actual rebellion, nor in any cafe 
to be fent out of the kingdom. ‘They are to be exercifed at ftated times, and their 
difcipline in generalis liberal and eafy ; but, when drawn out into actual fervice, 
they are fubject to the rigours of martial law, as neceffary to keep them in order. 
This is the conftitutional fecurity which our laws have provided for the public peace, 
and for protecting the realm againft foreign or domeftic violence, and which the 
ftatutes declare, is effentially neceffary to the fafety and profperity of the kingdom ;. 
the militia, however, are not called forth and embodied but by an act of the le- 
giflature, and at prefent are laid afide. 

.But as the fafhion of keeping ftanding armies has univerfally prevailed over all 
Europe of late years (though fome of its potentates, being unable themfelves to main- 
tain them, are obliged to have recourfe to richer powers, and receive fubfidiary penfions 
for that purpofe), it has alfo for many years paft been annually judged neceflary 
by our legiflature, for the fafety of the kingdom, the defence of the poffeffions 
of the crown of Great Britain, and the prefervation: of the balance of power in 
Europe, to maintain, even in time of peace, a ftanding body of troops, under the 
command of the crown; who are, however, ip/o fa£/o, difbanded at the expiration 
of every year, unlefs continued by parliament. “The land forces * of thefe king- 
doms, in time of peace, amount to about 40,000 men, including troops and gar- 
rifons in Ireland, Gibraltar, the Eaft Indies, and America; but in time of war, 
there have formerly been in Britifh pay, natives and foreigners, above 120,000; 
and there have been in the pay of Great Britain, fince the commencement of the 
American war, 135,000 men, befides 42,000 militia. To keep this body of troops 
in order, an annual act of parliament paffes, ** to punifh mutiny and defertion, and 
for the better payment of the army and their quarters." This regulates the man- 
ner in which they are to be difperfed among the feveral inn-keepers and viétuallers 
. throughout the kingdom ; and eftablifhes a law martial for their government. By 
this, among other things, it is enacted, that if any officer and foldier fhall excite, 
or join any mutiny, or knowing of it, fhall not give notice to the commanding 


* The land forces confift. of 


or Royal Scots, raifed in 1633, the others between 
2 Troops of horíe-guards, raifed in 1660.— 


1661 and 1762.—20 independent companies of in- 
valids. 


2 Troop of horfe-grenadier-guards, raifed in 
1693, and 1702.—1 Royal regiment of horfe- 
guards, ditto, 1661.—-4 Regiments of horfe- 
guards, ditto 1685 and 1¢85 — 3 Regiments of 
dragoon-guards, ditto 1685. — 18 Regiments of 
dragoons, including light-horfe, raifed between 
1683 and 1759-—3 Kegiments of foot-guards, 
raifed in 1660.—70 Regiments of foot, the firít, 


4 Battalions of Royal Artillery, a royal 
regiment of artillery in Ireland, and a corps of 
engineers: together, with 4 divifions of marine 
forces. — 1 Regiment of ‘light dragoons, and 5 
battalions of foot in Eaft India. Several re- 
giments raifed for the fervice of the crown, from 
the commencement of the American war, have 
lately been difbanded. 

officer ; 
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officer; or fhall defert, or lift in any other regiment, or fleep upon his poft, or 
leave it before he is relieved, or hold correfpondence with a rebel or enemy, or 
ftrike or ufe violence to his fuperior officer, or fhall difobey his lawful command ; 
fuch offender fhall fuffer fuch punifhment as a court martial fhall inflict, though it 
extend to death itfelf. i 

Officers and foldiers that have been in the king's fervice, are, by feveral ftarutes 
enacted at the clofe of feveral wars, at liberty to ufe any trade or occupation they 
are fit for, in any town of the kingdom (except the two univerfities) notwithftand- 
ing any ftatute, cuftom, or charter to the contrary. And foldiers, in actual military 
fervice, may make verbal wills, and difpofe of their goods, wages, and other per- 
fonal chattels, -without thofe forms, folemnities, and expences, which the law re- 
quires in other cafes. — 





Daily Pay of each Rank in his Majefty's Land Forces on the Britifh Eftablifhment. 
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Colonel and Captain - - -12 








I jsf 6 6 
Lieutenant Colonel and Captain - «Jr g 6[1 2 6 A 6| 18 6 8 6 r Gi 17 13 
Major and Captain e - VIE x A 6 6l 15 6 4 6) 18 6| rs zz 6 
Captain - . = - - -j x 6| 16 rs 6| 11 6] 36 6| 12 6| xo 7 6 
Captain Lieutenant or Lieutenant - - zs ix 6 9 7 4 Yo 6 4 3 6 
Cornet h. gd. & dr. Enf. ft. g. Enf. or 2d Lt. ft.| 14 XI 8 6 g zOQ a4 6| 3 3 
Chaplain - - - - - 6 8 5 6 8 5 6 8| 5 6 5 
Adjutant - - - + an 1 6| 5 465 4 3 4 3 
Quarter-Maíter - - - 6 66 5 6 4 4. 3 4. 3 6 
Surgcon - " = ^ o 4 6 6 4 6 4 3 4 3 
Surgeon’s Mate - - - 3x ff 3 3 3 
Drum E rs - - - x 6 I 
Deputy Mar - - - I 
Serjeant - E - - E 2 9 2 3 I IO I A . A X 
Corporal x = - »" 3 2 6 2 3 I 9 IY 3 IO Y 3 
Drummer - - - 3 2 6 2 3 X 9 I 2 8 X = 
Trumpeter - - - - 28 2 l 
Private Man - - - -| 2 6 à 19 I 5 IC 6| -* 6 
Allowance „Colonel | 4 2 2 6 I2 X 7 6 r 2 6 
on the. Y Do. for hautbois per troop or 2 r 6 
Eftablifh- ¿Captain - company 4. 4 2 4 2 4 I Z I I t 
ent to Agent - 2 2 z 2 r 2 6 6 6 
New Eftablifhment of the Cerps of Engineers, October 1ft, 1784. 
Per Day. Per Ann. ^ Per Day. Per Ánn. 
Rank. i. S. D. Le 8. JD. Rank. £- S. D. K. S. D. 
Mafter General - o o o oe o Ten Captains - - 0 6 o 1095 O O 
Lieutenant General - o o o o o o Twenty Lieutenants > o 3 8 1703 6 38 
Chief Engineer - 2 4 o 803 o o Ten Second Lieutenants o. 4 o 730 O O 
Five Colonels, each - 018 © 1642 Io o Corps of Invalids - 217 3 1234 10 Q 
Five Lieutenant Colonels O 1$ O 1368 15 o — 
Ten Captains - O10 0 1825 O o Total £.10,402.10 O 


‘The Maritime ftate is nearly related to the former; though much more agree- 
able to the principles of our free conftitution. The royal navy of England hath 
ever been its greateft defence and ornament; it is its ancient and natural ftrength ; 
the floating bulwark of the ifland; an army, from which, however ftrong and 

rful, no danger can ever be apprehended to liberty; and accordingly it has 

n affiduoyfly cultivated, even from the earlieft ages. To fo much perfection was 
our naval reputation arrived in the twelfth century, that the code of maritime laws, 
En which 
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which are called the laws of Oleron, and are received by all nations in Europe as 
the und and fubftraction of all the marine conftitutions, was confefledly com- 
piled by our king Richard I. at the ifle of Oleron, on the coaft of E rance, then 
part of the poffeffions of the crown of England. And yet, fo vaftly inferior were 
our anceftors in this point to the prefent age, that, even in the maritime reign of 

ueen Elizabeth, Sir Edward Coke thinks it matter of boaft that the royal navy of 
Castel then confifted of 33 fhips. The prefent condition of our marine 1s in 
great meafure owing to the falutary provifions of the ftatutes, called the navigation 
act; whereby the conftant increafe of Englifh fhipping and feamen was not only 
encouraged, but rendered unavoidably necefílary. The moft beneficial ftatute for 
the trade and commerce of thefe kingdoms, is that navigation act; the rudiments 
of which were firft framed in 1650, partly with a narrow view ; being intended to 
mortify the fugar iflands, which were difaffeéted to the parliament, and ftill held 
out for Charles II. by ftopping the gainful trade which they then carried on with 
the Dutch; and at the uem time to clip the wings of thofe our opulent and 
afpiring neighbours. This prohibited all fhips of foreign nations from trading with 
any Englifh plantations without licence from the council of ftate. In 1651, the pro- 
hibition was extended alfo to the mother-country; and no goods were fuffered to 
be imported into England, orany of its dependencies, in any other than Englifh 
bottoms, or in the fhips of that European nation, of which the merchandife im- 
ported was the genuine growth or manufacture. At the Reftoration, the former 
provifions were continued, by ftatute 12 Car. II. c. 18. with this very material 
improvement, that the mafter, and three-fourths of the mariners, fhall alfo be 
Englifh fubjects. | 

The complement of feamén, in time of peace, ufuaHy hath amounted to 12 or 
15,000. In time of war, they have formerly amounted to no lefs than 80,000 men ; 
and after the commencement of the American war, they amounted to: above 100,000 
men, including marines. ‘The vote of parliament for the fervice of the year 1784, 
is for 26,000 feamen, including 4495 marines. 

This navy is commonly divided into three fquadrons; namely, the red, white, 
and blue, which are fo termed from the differences of their colours. Each {qua- 
dron has its admiral: but the admiral of the red fquadron has the principal com- 
mand of the, whole, and is ftyled vice-admiral of Great Britain. Subject to each 
admiral is alfo a vice and rear-admiral. But the fupreme command of our naval 
force is, next to the king, in the lords commiflioners of the admiralty. Notwith- 
ftanding our favourable fituation for a maritime power, it was not until the vaft 
armament fent to fubdue us by Spain, in 1588, that the nation by a vigorous 
effort, became fully fenfible of its true intereft and natural ftrength, which it has 
fince fo happily cultivated. | 

We may venture to affirm, that the Britifh navy, during the war of 17 56, 
was able to cope with all the other fleets in Europe. In tbe couríe of a few years 
it entirely vanquifhed the whole naval power of France, difabled Spain, and kept 
the Dutch and other powers in awe. For the protection of the Britith empire, and 
the annoyance of our enemies, it was then divided into feveral powerful fquadrons, 
fo judicioufly ftationed, as at once to appear in every quarter of the globe; and 
while fome fleets were humbling the pride of Spain in Afia and America, others 
were employed in fruftrating the defigns of France, and elcorting home the riches 
of the eaftern and weftern worlds. P" 

The nation have to lament the want of a proper attention to the fleets in the laft 
war, both as to their home equipment, and their foreign deftinations. 

Many 
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Many laws have been made for the fupply of the royal navy with feamen ; for 
their regulation when on board; and to confer privileges and rewards on them, 
during, and after their fervice. 

1. For their fupply. The power of impreffing men, for the fea-fervice, by the 
king's commiffion, has been a matter of fome difpute, and fubmitted to with great 
reluétance ; though it hath very learnedly been fhewn by Sir Michael Fofter, that 
the practice of impreffing, and granting powers to the admiralty for that purpofe, 
is of very ancient date, and hath been uniformly continued by a regular feries of 
precedents to the prefent time ; whence he concludes it to be a part of the com- 
mon law. The difficulty arifes from hence, that no ftatute, or act of parliament, 
has exprefsly declared this power to be in the crown, though many of them very 
ftrongly imply it. It has alfo been fuppofed, that a practice fo unfavourable to the 
liberty of the fubject, and to the common principles of juftice and humanity, could 
not be folidly fupported without fome clear, pofitive, and unequivocal law. 

Befides this method of impreffing (which, even if legal, is only defenfible from 
public neceffity, fuch as an actual rebellion or invafion of the kingdom, to which 
all private confiderations muft give way), the principal trading cities, and fome- 
times the government, offer bounty money to feamen who enter voluntarily into 
his majefty’s fervice; and every foreign feaman who, during a war, fhall ferve two 
| years in any man of war, merchantman, or privateer, is naturalized ¿ip fao. 

But as impreffing is generally confidered as a grofs violation of the natural rights 
of mankind, fo has the bounty money, which feldom exceeds 4os. proved ineffec- 
tual. "The wages of feamen on board of merchantmen, in time of war, is ufually 
50s. to 41. per month; on board of the royal navy, they only receive 22s. They 
are flattered indeed with the hopes of prize money, which, if divided in a more 
equal and equitable manner, would produce the happieft effects to this nation. There 
would then be lefs occafion for bounty money or preffing; our fleets would be 
{peedily manned, and regularly fupplied with experienced and able feamen. Since 
under Providence, not only the very exiftence of this nation, its commerce and 
foreign fettlements ; but the liberties of Europe, and fecurity of the Proteftant re- 
ligion, folely depend on the ftrength and fuccefs of the Britifh navy, which is the 
only mode of war we ought ever to engage in ; it has been matter of furprife to 
every thinking, difinterefted fubject of thefe kingdoms, that neither the "Toa gaming 
tioned regulation, nor any other fatisfactory fcheme has yet taken place; but that 
m ge Sl few po ne ad ig Es fhould deprive thofe very men of their rights 

erty, to whofe valour and intrepid: "a i 
we look for our prefervation. i a das. es es 
_2. The method of ordering feamen in the royal fleet, and keepi 

difcipline there, is directed by certain exprefs ee articles, inj pe p^ a 
acted by the authority of parliament foon after the Reftoration: but new inodidlied 
and altered fince the peace of A1x-la-Chapelle, to remedy fome defects which s 

of fatal confequence in conducting the preceding war. In thefe articles of the uen 
almoft every poffible offence is fet down, and the punifhment thereof annex Ak 
which reífpect the feamen have much the advantage over their brethren i s l a 
fervice ; whofe articles of war are not enaéted by parliament, but fram df the land 
to d rein wie pp of the crown. dis ds 

Ne ith regard to the privileges conferred o ilo 
fame with thofe catis on foldiers, with wer ind ps 
wounded, or fuperannuated, it is afforded them either b 
royal hofpital at Greenwich ; they are alfo allowed the 


y are pretty much the 
relief, when maimed or 
y county rates, or from the 
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rations, and the power of making teftaments; and, farther, no feaman aboard his 
majefty's fhips can be arrefted for any debt, unlefs the fame be fworn to amount to at 
leaft twenty pounds ; though by the annual mutiny act, a foldier may be arfeíted 
for a debt which extends to half that value, but not to lefs amount. 

I (hall clofe this account of the military: and maritime ftrength of England, or 
rather of Great Britain, by obferving, that though fea officers and failors are fub- 
ject to a perpetual act of parliament, which anfwers the annual military act, that 
is paffed for the government of the army, yet neither of thofe bodies are exempted 
from legal jurifdiction in civil or criminal cafes, but in a few inftances of no great 
moment. The foldiers, particularly, may be called upon by a civil magiftrate, to 
énable him to preferve the peace againft all attempts to break it. “The military 
officer who commands the foldiers on thofe occafions, is to take his directions from 
the magiftrate; and both he and they, if their proceedings are regular, are in- 
demnified againft all confequences, be they ever {o fatal. “Thofe civil magiítrates,, 
who underftand the principles of the conftitution, are, however, extremely cau- 
tious in calling for the military on thefe occafions, or upon any commotion what- 
ever: and, indeed, with good reafon ; for the frequent employment of the military 
power in a free government is exceedingly dangerous, and cannot be guarded againft 
with too much caution * | 

Coins.] In Great Britain money is computed by pounds, fhillings, and pence, 
twelve pence making a fhilling, and twenty fhillings one pound, which pound ts 
only an imaginary coin. The gold pieces confift only of guineas, halves, and 

uarters :. the filver, of crowns, half-crowns, fhillings, fixpences, groats, and even 
down to a filver penny; and the copper money only of half-pence and farthings. 
In a country like England, where the intrinfic value of filver is nearly equal, and 
in fome coins, crown pieces particularly, fuperior to the nominal, the coinage of 
filver money is a matter of great confequence; and yet the prefent ftate of the na- 
tional currency feems to demand a new coinage of fhillings and fixpences; the in- 
trinfic value of the latter being many of them worn down to. half their nominal 
value. This can only be done by an act of parliament, and by the public lofing 
the difference between the bullion of the new and the old money. Befides the coins 
already mentioned, five and two guinea pieces are coined at the ‘Tower of London,, 


_ * The Royal Navy of Great. BRITAIN, as it tood at Auguft, 31, 1784.. 


Rates of. Ships. Complement of Men, Weight of Metal... 
| Guns. No, of each. rate. Men. Metal. 
xjt. 100 and upward 5 — 875t0850 — 42 24 12 6 
zd. 98 to go — 20 -— 7500700 — 32 18 12 6 
3d. 8o to 64 £x— 130 ==. Gsotosoo — 32 18 Q 6 
4th. 60 to 50 — 27 — 420t0380 — 24 12 6&18 g 6. 
sth. 44 to 32 — 1Q2 — 300to220 — 18 9  6&aa. 6. 
Gth. 30 to 20. — 59 — 200t0160 — 9 4 
334 
Sloops, : — 18 to.14- — 143 — I125t0 IIO 
Bombs, Firefhips, &c,, — — 19 | 


M ———Á—À 


Total, — 496 


In commiffion 25 af the line, 7 fifties, 36 frigates,.and: 105 floops. "When a fhip of war becomes; 
old, or unfit for fervice, the fame name is transferred to another, which is built, as it is called, upon her 
pete. While a. fingle beam of the. old. Ship remains, the name cannot be changed unlefs by act of: 
par amenta + ^ j 
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but they are not generally current; noris any filver coin that is lower than fixpence. 


The coins of the famous Simon, in the time of Cromwell, and in the be 


Charles II.'s reign, are remarkable for their heauty. 


ginning of 
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ROYAL TITLES, ARMS, The title of the king of England, is, By the Grace 
AND ORDERS. t of God, of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, 
Defender of the Faith. The defignation of the kings of England was formerly, 
his or her Grace, or Highnefs, till Henry VIII. to put himfelf on a footing with 
the emperor Charles V. affumed that of majefty ; but the old defignation was not 
abolifhed till towards the end of queen Elizabeth's reign. 2m 

Since the acceffion of the prefent royal family of Great Britain, anno 1714, the 
royal atchievement is marfhalled as follows: quarterly, in the firft grand quarter, 
Mars, three lions paffant guardant, in pale, Sol, the imperial enfigns of England, 
impaled, with the royal arms of Scotland, which are, Sol, a lion rampant within a 
double treffure flowered, and counterflowered, with fleurs-de-lis, Mars. The fecond 
quarter is the royal arms of France, viz. Jupiter, three fleur-de-lis, Sol. The 
third, the enfigns of Ireland ; which is, Jupiter, an barp, Sol, ftringed Luna. And 
the fourth grand quarter is his prefent majefty's own coat, viz. Mars, two lions 
paffant guardant, Sol, for Brunfwick, impaled with Lunenburg, which is, Sol, fenée 
of hearts, proper, a lion rampant, Jupiter; having antient Saxony, viz. Mars, an 
borfe currant Luna ente (or grafted) in bafe; and ix a fhield furtout, Mars, tbe diadem, 
or crown of Charlemagne; the whole, within a garter, as fovereign of that moft 
noble order of knighthood. 

The motto of Dieu et mon Droit, that is, God and my Right, is as old as the 
reign of Richard I. who affumed it to fhew his independency upon all earthly pow- 
ers. It was afterwards revived by Edward 111. when he laid claim to the crown of 
France. Almoft every king of England had a particular badge or cognifance: 
fometimes a white hart; fometimes a fetlock with a falcon, by which it is faid Ed- 
ward IV. alluded to the infidelity of one of his miftreffes; and fometimes a port- 
cullis, which was that of the houfe of Lancafter, many of the princes of which 
were born in the caftle of Beaufort. The white rofe was the bearing of the houfe of 
York; and that of Lancafter, by way of contra-diftinétion, adopted the red. The 
thiftle, which is now part of the royal armorial bearings, belonged to Scotland, 
and was very fignificant when joined to its motto, Nemo me impune laceffet. “ None 
{hall fafely provoke me." 

The titles of the king's eldeft fon, are, Prince of Wales, duke of Cornwall and 
Rothfay, earl of Chefter, electoral prince of Brunfwick and Lunenburg, earl of 
Carrick, baron of Renfrew, lord of the ifles, great fteward of Scotland, and cap- 
tain general of the artillery company. 

The order of the GARTER, the moft honourable of any in the world, was infti- 
tuted by Edward III. January 19, 1344. It confifts of the fovereign who is al- 
ways the king or queen of England, of 25 companions called Knights of the Gar- 
ter, who wear amedal of St. George killing the dragon, fuppofed to be the titu- 
lar faint of England, commonly enamelled on gold, fufpended from a blue riband, 
which was formerly worn about their necks, but fince the latter end of James I. 
now crofles their bodies from the fhoulder. The garter, which is of blue velvet, 
bordered with gold, buckled under the left knee, and gives the name to the 
order, was defigned as an enfign of unity and combination; on it isembroidered the 
words, Honi foit qui mal y penfe, ** Evil to him who evil thinks." Authors are di- 
vided as to the original of that motto; but it probably alluded to the bad faith of 
the French king John, Edward's contemporary ; declaring thereby the equity of his 
own intention, and retorting fhame on any who fhould think ill of the enterprize he 
had engaged in to fupport his right to the crown of France. This order is fo re- 
Ípectable, that fome of the moft illuftrious foreign princes have been companions of 

1t. 
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it. It has a prelate, who is the bifhop ef Winchefter, and a chancellor, who is 
the bifhop of Salifbury for the time being. It has likewife a regifter, who is dean 
ef Windíor, and a principal king at arms, called garter, whofe office it is to mar- 
fhal and manage the folemnities at the inftallation, and feafts of the knights. The 
place of inftallation is Edward 1II.'s chapel a®W indfor, on which occafion the knights 
appear in magnificent robes, appropriated to their order, and in their collars of SS. 
The collar and cap and feathers were introduced by Henry VIII. and to the croís 
of the order encompaíled with the garter worn on the left fide of their coat., 
Charles 11. added a filver ftar of eight points. 

Knights of the Barn, fo called trom their bathing at the time of their creation, 
are fuppofed to be inftituted by Henry IV. about the year 1399, but the order 
feems to be more ancient. For many reigns, they were created at the coronation 
of a king or queen, or other folemn occafions, and they wear a fcarlet riband 
hanging from the left fhoulder, with an enamelled medal the badge of the order, 
a rofe iffuing from the dexter fide of a fceptre, and a thiftle from the finiíter, 
between three imperial crowns placed within the motto, Tria junéfa in unum, 
“ Three joined in one.” ‘This order being difcontinued was, revived by king 
George l. on the 18th of May, 1725, and the month following, eighteen noble- 
men, and as many commoners of the firft rank, were inftalled knights of the order 
with great ceremony, at Weftminfter, where the place of inftalment is Henry VII.’s 
chapel. Their robes are fplendid. and fhewy, and the number of knights is undeter- 
mined. ‘The bifhop' of Rochefter is perpetual dean.of the order, which has like- 
wife a regifter and other officers. . | 

The order of the 'T'HisrLE, as belonging to Scotland, is mentioned in the account 
of that kingdom ; as is alfo the order of St. Patrick, newly inftituted for Ireland, 
in our account of that kingdom. 

The origin of the Englifh peerage, or nobility, has been. already mentioned. 
Their titles, and order of dignity, are dukes, marquiffes, earls, vifcounts, and 
lords or barons. . "UP 
Baronets can fcarcely be faid to belong to an order, having no other badge than 
a bloody hand in a field, argent, in their arms. They are the only hereditary: ho- 
nour under the peerage, and would take place even of the knights ‘of the garter, 
were it not that the latter are always privy counfellors; there being no intermediate 
honour between them and the parliamentary barons of England. They were infti- 
tuted by James I. about the year 1615. Their number was then two hundred, and 
each paid about 10001. on pretence of reducing and planting the province of. Ulfter 
in ireland: but at prefent their number amounts to oo. | 

A knight is a term ufed almoft in every nation in Europe, and in general figni- 
fies a foldier ferving on horfeback ; a rank of no mean eftimation in ancient armies, 
and entitling the party himfelf to the appellation of Sir. In the common. laws. they 
are called milites or foldiers; and they are made, by the king laying a fword upon 
their fhoulders, and defiring them to rife by the title of Sir. [t is a mark of 
perfonal regard from the crown, and therefore the title does not defcend to pofterity. 
Other knighthoods formerly took place in England; fuch as thoíe of bannerets, 
batchelors, knights of the carpet, and the like, but they are now difufed. Indeed 
in the year 1773, ata review of the royal navy at Portímouth, the king conferred 
the honour of Knights Bannerets on two admirals and three captains. They have 
no particular badge on their garments, but their arms.are painted on a banner placed 
in the frames of the fupporters. 

Jt is fomewhat difficult ta account for the origin of the word efquire, which 


formerly 
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formerly fignified a perfon bearing the arms of a nobleman or knight, and they 
were therefore called armigeri. This title denoted any perfon, who, by his birth 
or property, was entitled to bear arms; but it is at prefent applied promifcuoufly ta 
any man who can afford to live in the character of a gentleman without trade, and 
even a tradefman, if he is a juftice of peace, demands the appellation. This de- 
gree, fo late as in the reign of Henry IV. was an order, and conferred by the 
king, by putting about.the party's neck a collar of SS. and giving him a pair of 
filver fpurs. Gower the poet, appears from his effigies on his tomb in Southwark, 
to have been an efquire by creation. . Serjeants-at-law, and other ferjeants belong- 
ing to thé king's houfhold, juftices.of the peace, doctors in divinity, law, and phy- 
fic, take place of other efquires; and it is remarkable, that all the fons of dukes, 
marquifles, earls, vifcounts, and barons, are in the eye of the law no more than 
efquires, though commonly defigned by noble titles. The appellation of gentle- 
man, though mow confounded with the mean ranks of people, is the root of all 
Englifh honour ; for every nobleman is prefumed to be a gentleman, though every 
gentleman is not a nobleman. 

Hisrory.]| It is generally agreed, that the firft inhabitants of Britain were a 
‘tribe of the Gauls, or Celtz, that fettled on the oppofite fhore: a fuppofition 
founded upon the evident conformity in their language, manners, government, re- 
digion, and complexion. 

In the account I have given of the laws and conftitution, may be found great 
part of the hiftory of England, which I fhall not here repeat, but ‘confine myfelf 
to the different gradations of events, in a chronological order, conneéted with the 
improvement of arts, fciences, commerce, and manufactures, at their proper pe- 
riods. 

When Julius Czfar, about fifty-two years before the birth of Chrift, meditated 
a conqueft of Britain, the natives, undoubtedly, had great conneétions with the 
Gauls, and other people of the continent, in government, religion, and commerce, 
rude as the latter was. Czfar wrote the hiftory of his two expeditions, which he 
pretended were accompanied with vaft difficulties, and attended by fuch advantages 
over the iflanders, that they agreed to pay tribute. It plainly appears, however, 
from contemporary, and other authors, as well as Czefar’s own narrative, that his 
victories were incomplete and indecifive ; nor did the Romans receive the leaft ad- 
vantage from his expedition, but a better knowledge of the ifland than they had 
before. The Britons at the time of Czfar’s defcent, were governed in the time of 
war by a political confederacy, of which Caffibelan, whofe territories lay in Hert- 
fordfhire, and fome of the adjacent counties, was the head ; and this form of go- 
vernment continued among them for fome time. | 

In their manner of life, as defcribed by Caefar and the beft authors, they differed 
little from the rude inhabitants of the northern climates that have been already men- 
tioned ; but they certainly fowed corn, though, perhaps, they chiefly fubfifted up- 
on animal food and milk. ‘Their clothing was fkins, and their fortifications 
beams of wood. They were dexterous in the management of their chariots be- 
yond credibility ; and they fought with lances, darts, and fwords. | Women 
fometimes led their armies to the field, and were recognifed as fovereigns of their 
particular diftriéts. They favoured a primogeniture or feniority, in their fucceffion 
to royalty, but fet it afideon the fmalleft inconveniency attending it. They paint- 
ed their bodies with woad, which gavethem a bluifh or greenifh caft; and they 
are faid to have had figures of animals, and heavenly bodies on their fkins. In 
their marriages they were not very delicate, for they formed themfelves into what 
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we may call matrimonial clubs. Twelve or fourteen men married as many wives, 
and each wife was in common to them all, but her children belonged to the original. 
hufband. 

The Britons lived, during the long reign of Auguftus Caefar, rather as the allies 
than the tributaries of the Romans; but the communications between Rome and 
Great Britain being then extended, the emperor Claudius Cæfar, about forty-two 
years after the birth of Chrift, undertook an expedition in perfon, in which he feems 
to have been fuccefsful againft Britain. His conquefts, however, were imperfect ; 
Caratacus, and Boadicia though a woman, made noble ftands againft the Romans. 
The former was taken prifoner after a defperate battle, and carried to Rome, where 
his undaunted behaviour before Claudius gained him the admiration of the victors, 
and is celebrated in the hiftories of the times. Boadicia being opprefled in a man- 
ner that difgraces the Roman name, and defeated, difdained to furvive the liberties 
of her country; and Agricola, general to Domitian, after fubduing South Britain,: 
carried his arms northwards, as has been already feen in the hiftory of Scot- 
land, where his fucceffors had no reafon to boaft of their progrefs, every inch of 
ground being bravely defended. During the time the Romans remained in this. 
ifland, they erected thofe walls I have fo often mentioned, to protect the Britons 
from the invafions of the Caledonians, Scots, and Piéts; and we are told, that 
the Roman language, learning, and cuftoms, became familiar in Britain. ‘There 
feems to be no great foundation for this aflertion; and it is more probable, 
that the Romans confidered Britain chiefly as a nurfery for their armies abroad, 
on account of the fuperior ftrength of body, and courage of the inhabitants, 
when difciplined. That this was the cafe, appears plainly enough from the de- 
fencelefs ftate of the Britons, when the government of Rome recalled her forces 
from that ifland. I have already taken notice, that during the abode of the Ro- 
mans in Britain, they introduced into it all the luxuries of Italy; and it is certain, 
that under them the South Britons were reduced to a ftate of great vaffalage, and 
that the genius of liberty retreated northwards, where the natives had made a brave 
refiftance againft thefe tyrants of the world. For though the Britons were unque- 
{tionably very brave, when incorporated with the Roman legions abroad, yet we 
know of no ftruggle they- made in later times, for their independency at home, 
notwithítanding the many favourable opportunities that prefented themfelves. The 
Roman emperors and generals while in this ifland, affifted by the Britons, were en- 
tirely employed in repelling the attacks of the Caledonians and Picts (the latter are 
thought to have been the fouthern Britons retired northwards), and they appeared 
to have been in no pain about the fouthern provinces. 

Upon the mighty inundations of thofe barbarous nations, which, under the 
names of Goths and Vandals invaded the Roman empire with infinite numbers, 
and with danger to Rome itfelf *, the Roman legions were withdrawn out of Bri- 
tain, with the flower of the Britifh youth, for the defence of the capital and centre 
of the empire. As the Roman forces decreafed in Britain, the Scots and Picts, 
who had always oppofed the progrefs of the Romans in this ifland, advanced 
the more boldly into the fouthern parts, carrying terror and defolation over the 
whole country. ‘The effeminated Britons were fo accuftomed to have recourfe to 
the Romans for defence, that they again and again implored the return of the 
Romans, who as often drove back the invaders to their mountains and ancient 
limits beyond the walls. But thefe enterprizes ferved only to protract the mife- 
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ries of the Britons; and the Romans now reduced to extremities at home; and 
fatigued with thefe diftant expeditions, acquainted the Britons, that they muft no 
longer look to them for protection, and exhorted them to arm in their own de- 
fence; and that they might leave the ifland with a good grace, they affifted the 
Britons in rebuilding with ftone the wall of Severus, between Newcaftle and 
Carlifle, which they lined with forts and watch-towers ; and having done this good 
office, took their laft farewell of Britain about the year 448, after having been 
mafters of the moft fertile parts of it, if we reckon from the invafion of Julius 
Cefar, near 500 years. 

The Scots and Picts finding the whole ifland finally deferted by the Roman le- 
gions, now regarded the whole as their prize, and attacked Severus's wall with re- 
doubled forces, ravaged all before them with a fury peculiar to northern nations in 
thofe ages, and which a remembrance of former injuries could not fail to infpire. 
The poor Britons like a helplefs family, deprived of their parent and protector, 
already fubdued by their own fears, had again recourfe to Rome, and fent over 
their miferable epiítle for relief (ftill upon record), which was addreffed in thefe 
words: To Aetius, thrice conful : The groans of the Britons; and after other lament- 
able complaints, faid, That the barbarians drove them to tbe fea, and the fea back to 
the barbarians ; and they bad only tbe bard choice left of perifbing by tbe fivord or by 
the waves. But having no hopes given them by the Roman general of any fuc- 
cours from that fide, they began to confider what other nation they might call over 
to their relief: Gildas, who was himfelf a Briton, defcribes the degeneracy of his 
countrymen at this time in mournful ftrains, and gives fome confufed hints of their 
officers, and the names of fome of their kings, particularly one Vortigern, chief of 
the Dazmon:, by whofe advice the Britons ftruck a bargain with two Saxon chiefs, 
Hengilt and Horfa, to protect them from the Scots and Piéts. The Saxons were 
in thofe days mafters of what is now called the Englifh channel, and their native 
countries comprehending Scandinavia and the northern parts of Germany, being 
overftocked with inhabitants, they readily accepted the invitation of the Britons ; 
whom they relieved, by checking the progrefs of the Scots and Picts, and had the 
Aland of Thanet allowed them for their refidence. But their own country was fo 

populous and barren, and the fertile lands of Britain fo agreeable and alluring, that 
in a very little time, Hengift and Horfa began to meditate a fettlement for them- 
felves ; and frefh fupplies of their countrymen. arriving daily, the Saxons foon be- 
came formidable to the Britons, whom, after a violent ftruggle of near 1 5O years, 
they fubdued, or drove into Wales, where their language and defcendants ftill 
remain. 

Literature at this time in England was fo rude, that we know but little of its 
hiftory. The Saxons were ignorant of letters, and public tranfactions among the 
Britons were recorded only by their bards and poets, a fpecies of men whom they 
held in great veneration. Nennius who ftems to have been contemporary with 
Gildas, mentions indeed a few facts, but nothing that can be relied on, or that 
can form a connected hiftory. We can therefore only mention the names of 
Merlin, a reputed prince and prophet; Pendragon, the celebrated Arthur, and 
Thaliefíin, whofe works are faid to be extant, with others of lefs note. All we 
know upon the whole is, that after repeated bloody wars, in which the Britons 
were fometimes the enemies, and fometimes the allies of the Scots and Picts, 
the Saxons became mafters of all England to. the fourh of Adrian’s, or rather, 
Severus's wall; but the Scots and Piéts feem to have been maíters of all the ter- 
ritory to the north of that, though they fuffered the Britons. who had been driven 
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northwards, to be governed by their own tributary kings ; an intermixture that 
has created great doubts and confufions in hiftory, which I fhall not here pretend 
to unravel. 

I have already given a fketch of the conftitution and government which the 
Saxons imported into England, and which form by far the moft valuable part of 
their ancient hiítory. 

We have no account of their converfion to Chriftianity but from Popifh writers, 
who generally endeavour to magnify the merits of their fuperiors. According to 
them, Ethelbert king of Kent, who claimed pre-eminence in the heptarchy, as 
being defcended from Hengift one of the firft invaders, married the king of 
France’s daughter, and fhe being a Chriftian, Pope Gregory the Great feized that 
opportunity to enforce the converfion of her hufband to Chriftianity, or rather to 
Popery. For that purpofe, about the year 596 he fent over to England the famous 
Auftin, the monk, who probably found no great difficulty in converting the king 
and his people; and alfo Sebert, king of the Eaft Saxons, who was baptized, and 
founded the cathedral of St. Paul in London. ‘The monk then, by his maíter's or- 
der, attempted to bring the churches of the Britons in Wales to a conformity with 
that of Rome, particularly as to the celebration of Eafter; but finding a ftout refift- 
ance on the part of the bifhops and clergy, he ge ince his Chriftan converts to 
maffacre them, which they did to the number of 1200 priefts and monks, and re- 
duced the Britons, who were found in the heptarchy, to a ftate of flavery, which 
fome think gave rife to the ancient villenage in England. Auftin is accounted the 
firft archbifhop of Canterbury, and died in 605, as his convert Ethelbert did foon 
after. | 

It does not fall within my defign to relate the feparate hiftory of every particular 
nation that formed the heptarchy. It is fufficient to fav, that the pope in Auftin's 
time fupplied England with about 400 monks, and that the popifh clergy took 
care to keep their kings and laity under the moft deplorable ignorance, but 
always magnifying the power and fanétity of his holinefs. Hence it was, that 
the Anglo-Saxons during their heptarchy, were governed by priefts and monks ; 
and as they faw convenient, perfuaded their kings either to fhut themfelves up 
in cloifters, or to undertake pilgrimages to Rome, where they finifhed their 
days; no leís than thirty Anglo-Saxon kings during the heptarchy, refigned 
their crowns in that manner, and among them was Ina king of the Weft 
Saxons, though in other refpects he was a wife and brave prince. The bounty 
of thofe Anglo-Saxon kings to the fee of Rome, was therefore unlimited ; and 
Ethelwald king of Mercia, impofed an annual tax of a penny upon every houfe, 
which was afterwards known by the name of Peter's pence, becaufe paid on the 
holiday of St. Peter ad vincula, Auguft xft*. 

The Anglo-Saxon kings, during the heptarchy, commonly chofe one who was 
to be the head of their political confederacy, for regulating their concerns, but 
without any jurifdiction in the dominion of others. The clergy, we may eafily 
fuppofe, had great influence on thofe occafions; and the hiftory of the Saxon 
heptarchy is little more than that of crimes, treafons, and murders, committed 
by the inftigations of priefts and monks. Even their criminal law, as hath been 
already dd admitted of a pecuniary compenfation for murder, and regi- 
cide itfelf. 


* This tax, was impofed at firft for the fupport name of Rome-Scot, but in procefs of time the 
of a college at Rome for the education of Englifh pope's claimed it as a tribute due to St.*Peter and 
youth, founded by Ina king of Weflex, under the his fucceflors. 
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Under all thofe difadvantages of bigotry and barbarity, the Anglo-Saxons were 
happy in comparifon of the nations on the continent; becaufe they were free from 
the Saracens, or fucceffors of Mahomet, who had erected an empire tn the Eaít 
upon the ruins of the Roman, and began to extend their ravages over Spain and 
Italy. London was then a place of very confiderable trade; and 1f we are to believe 
the Saxon chronicles quoted by Tyrrel, Withred king of Kent paid at one 
time to Ina king of. Weffex, a fum in filver equal to go,oool. fterling, in the 
year 694. England, therefore, we may fuppofe to have been about this time 
a refuge for the people of the continent. ‘Fhe venerable but fuperftitious Bede 
about the year 740, compofed his church hiftory of Britain, from the coming 
in of the Saxons down to the year 731. ‘The Saxon Chronicle is one of the 
oldeft and moft authentic monuments of hiftory that any nation can produce. 
Architecture, fuch as it was, with ftone and glafs working, was introduced into 
England; and wè read, in 709, of a Northumbrian prelate who was ferved. in 
filver plate. It muft however be owned, that the Saxon coins, which are ge- 
nerally of copper, are many of them illegible, and all of them mean. Ale and 
alehoufes are mentioned in the laws of Ina, about the year 728; and in this 
ftate was the Saxon heptarchy in England when about the year 800, moft of 
the Anglo-Saxons tired out with the tyranny of their petty kings, united in 
calling to the government of the heptarchy, Egbert, who was the eldeft re- 
maining branch of the race of Cerdic, one of the Saxon chiefs who firft arriv- 
ed in Britain. On the fubmiffion of the Northumbrians in the year 827 he 
became king of all England. 

Charles the Great, otherwife Charlemagne, was then king of France, and em- 
peror of Germany; and I have in a former g of this work, mentioned the com- 
mercial treaty between him and Offa king o Mercia, to whom he fent in a prefent, 
a Hungarian fword, a belt, and two filken vefts. Egbert had been obliged by 
ftate jealoufies, to fly to the court of Charles for pue from the perfecutions 
of Eadburga daughter of Offa, wife to Brithric, king of the Weft Saxons. Eg- 
bert acquired at the court of Charles, the arts both of war and government, and 
therefore foon united the Saxon heptarchy in his own períon, but without fubduing 
Wales. He changed the name of his kingdom into that of Engle-lond, or Eng- 
land ; but there is reafon to believe that fòme part of England continued ftill to be 

overned. by independent pom of the blood of Cerdic, though they paid per- 
Bae a fmall tribute to Egbert. His profperity excited the envy of the northern 
nations, who, under the name of Danes then infefted the feas, and were no ftran- 
gers to the coafts of England; for about the year 833 they made defcents upon 
Kent and Dorfetfhire, where they defeated Egbert in perfon, and carried off abun-. 
dance of booty to their fhips. About two years after, they landed in Cornwall, 
and though they were joined by the Cornifh Britons, they were driven out of Eng- 
land by Egbert, who died in the year 838 at Winchefter, his chief refidence. 

Egbert was fucceeded by his fon Ethelwolf, who divided his power with his el- 
deft fon Athelítan. By this time; England had become a fcene of blood and ra- 
vages, through the renewal of the Danifh invafions ; and Ethelwolf after fome 
time bravely oppofing them, retired in a fit of devotion to Rome, to which he car- 
ried with him his youngeft fon, afterwards the famous Alfred, the father of the 
Englifh conftitution. The gifts which Ethelwolf made to the clergy on this occa- 
fion (copies of which are ftill remaining) are fo pradigious, even the tithes of all 
his dominions, that they fhew his brain to have been touched by his devotion, or 
guided by the arts of Swithin bifhop of Winchefter. Upon his death, after his re- 
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turn from Rome, he divided his dominions between two of his fons (Athelftan be- 
ing then dead), Ethelbald and Ethelbert, but we know of no patrimony that was 
left to young Alfred. , Ethelbert who was the furviving fon, left his kingdom in 
866, to his brother Ethelred; in whofe time, notwithftanding the courage and con- 
duct of Alfred, the Danes became matters of the fea-coafts, and the fineít counties 
in England.  Ethelred being killed, his brother Alfred mounted che throne in 871. 
He was one of the greateft princes, both in peace and war, mentioned in hiftory. 
He fought feven battles with the Danes with various fuccefs, and when defeated, he 
found refources that rendered him as terrible as before. He was however, at one 
time reduced to an uncommon ftate of diítrefs, being forced to live in the difguife 
of a cowherd. . He ftill however kept up a fecret correfpondence with his brave 
friends, wham-he collected together, and by their affiftance he gave the Danes many 
fignal overthrows, till at laft he recovered the kingdom of England, and obliged 
the Danes who had been fettled in it, to fwear obedience to his government: even 
part of Wales courted his protection ; fo that he is. thought to have been the moft 
powerful monarch that had ever reigned in England. u l 

Among the other glories of Alfred’s reign, was that of raifing a maritime power 
in England, by which he fecured her coafts from future invafions. He rebuilt the 
city of London, which had been burnt down by the Danes, and founded the univer: 
fity of Oxford about the year 895: he divided England into counties, hundreds; 
and tythings ; or rather he revived thofe divifions, and the ufe of juries, which had 
fallen into defuetude by the ravages of the Danes. Having been educated at Rome, he 
was himfelf not only a fcholar, but an author; and he tells us himfelf, that upon his 
acceffion ta the throne he had -fcarcely a lay fubjeé&t who could read Englifh, 
or an ecclefiaftic who underftood Latin. He introduced ftone and brick buildings 
to general ufe in palaces as well as churches, though it is certain that his 
fubjects for many years after his death, were fond of timber buildings. His 
encouragement. of commerce and navigation may feem incredible to modern times, 
but he had merchants who traded in Eaft India jewels ; and William of Malmfbury 
fays, that fome of their gems were repofited in the church af Sherborne in his time. 
Fie received from one Oéther, about the year 890, a full difcovery of the coafts 
of Norway and Lapland, as far as Ruffia; and he tells the king in his memorial, 
printed by Hakluyt, ** that he failed along the Norway coaít, fo far north as com- 
monly the whale hunters ufe to travel." He invited numbers of learned men into 
his dominions, and found faithful and ufeful allies in the two Scotch kings his con- 
temporaries, Gregory and Donald, againft the Danes. He is faid to have fought 
no lefs than fifty-fix pitched battles with thofe barbarians. He was inexorable 
againft his corrupt judges, whom he ufed to hang up in the public highways, as a 
terror to evil doers. He died in the year go1, and his. character is. fo completely 
amiable and heroic, that he is juftly dignified with the epithet of the Great. I have 
been the more diffufe on the hiftory-of Alfred’s reign, as it is the moft glorious of 
any in the Englifh annals, though it did not extend to foreign conquetts. 

Alfred was fucceeded by his fon Edward the Elder, under whom though a brave 
prince, the Danes renewed their barbarities and invafions. He died in the year 
925, and was fucceeded by his eldeft fon Athelftan. This prince was fuch an en- 
courager of commerce as to make a. law, that every merchant who. made three 
voyages on his own account to the Mediterranean, fhauld be put upon a footing 
with a thane, or nobleman of the firft rank. He caufed the Scriptures to be tranflated 
into the Saxon tongue. He encouraged coinage, and: we find by his laws, that 
archbifhops, bifhops, and even abbots, had then the privilege of minting money. 

His 
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His dominions appear however to have been confined towards the north by the 
Danes, although his vaffals ftill kept a footing in thofe counties. He was engag- 
ed in perpetual wars with his neighbours, the Scots in particular, and was generally 
fuccefsful, and died in 941. The reigns of his fucceílors, Edmund, Edred, and 
Edwy, were weak and inglorious, they being either engaged in wars with the Danes, 
or diferaced by the influence of priefts. Edgar, who mounted the throne about 
the year 959, revived the naval glory of England, and is faid to have been rowed 
down the river Dee by eight kings his vaffals, he fitting at the helm ; but, like his 
predeceffors, he was the flave of priefts, particularly St. Dunftan. His reign how- 
ever was pacific and glorious, though he was obliged to cede to the Scots all the 
territory to the north of the Tine. He was fucceeded in 975, by his eldeft fon Ed- 
ward, who was barbaroufly murdered by his ftep-mother, whofe fon Ethelred 
mounted the throne in 978. The Englifh nation at this time by the help of priefts, 
was over-run with barbarians, and the Danes by degrees became poffeffed of the 
fineft part of the country, while their countrymen made fometimes dreadtul defcents 
in the weftern parts. To get rid of them, he agreed to pay them 30,0001. which 
was levied by way oftax, and called Danegeld, and was the firft land tax in Eng- 
land. In the year 1002 they had made fuch fettlements in England, that Ethelred 
was obliged to give way to a general maflacre of them by the Englifh, but it is im- 
probable that it was ever put into execution. Some attempts of that kind were un- 
doubtedly made in particular counties, but they ferved only to enrage the Danifh 
king Swein, who in 1013, drove Ethelred, his queen, and two fons out of England 
into Normandy a province of France, facing the fouth-eaft coaft of England, at 
that time governed by its own princes, ftiled the dukes of Normandy. Swein be- 
ing killed, was fucceeded by his fon Canute the Great, but Ethelred returning to 
England, forced Canute to retire to Denmark, from whence he: invaded England 
with a vaft army, and obliged Edmund Ironfide, (fo called for his great bodily 
ftrength) Ethelred's fon, to divide with him the kingdom. Upon Edmund’s 
being affaffinated, Canute fucceeded to the undivided kingdom; and dying in 
1035, his fon Harold Harefoot, did nothing memorable, and his fucceffor Hardi- 
"a was fo degenerate a prince, that the Danifh royalty ended with him in Eng- 
land. 

The family of Ethelred was now called to the throne ; and Edward who 1s com- 
monly called the Confeffor, mounted it, though Edgar Atheling by being defcend- 
ed from an elder branch, had the lineal right, and was alive. Edward the Confef- 
for was a foft, good natured prince, a great benefactor to the church, and exceflive- 
ly fond of the Normans, with whom he had refided. He was governed by his mi- 
nifter earl Goodwin, and his fons, the eldeft of whom was Harold. He durft not 
refent, though he felt, their ignominious treatment of him; and perceiving his kinf- 
man Edgar Atheling to be of a foft difpofition, neither he nor the Englifh 'paid 
much regard to Atheling's hereditary right ; fo that the Confeffor, as is faid, de- 
vifed the fucceffion of his crown upon his death to William duke of Normandy. 
Be that as it will, it is certain, that upon the death of the Confeffor, in the year 
1066, Harold, fon to Goodwin earl of Kent, mounted the throne of England. 

William duke of Normandy, though a baftard, was then in the unrivalled pof- 
feffion of that great duchy, and refolved to affert his right to the crown of Eng- 
land. For that purpofe, he invited the neighbouring princes, as well as his own 
vafials to join him, and made liberal promifes to his followers, of lands and ho- 
nours in England, to induce them to affift him effectually. By thefe means he col- 
lected 40,000 of the braveft and moft regular troops in Europe, and while Harold 
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was embarraffed with the frefh invafions from the Danes, William landed in Eng- 
land without oppofition. Harold returning from the North, encountered William 
in the place where the town of Battle now ftands, which took its name from it, 
near Haftings in Suffex, and a moft bloody battle was fought between the two 
armies ; but Harold being killed, the crown of England devolved upon Wiiliam, 
in the year 1066. 

I cannot find any great improvements, either in arts or arms, which the Saxons 
had made in England fince the firft invafion of the Danes. ‘Thofe barbarians feem 
to have carried off with them almoft all the bullion and ready money of the Anglo- 
Saxons; for I perceive that Alfred the Great left no more to his two daughters for 
their portions than 1001. each. The return of the Danes to England, and the 
victories which had been gained over them, had undoubtedly T^ back great 

art of the money and bullion they had carried off; for we are told, that Harold 
in his laft victory over the Danes, regained as much treafure as tweive lufty men 
could carry off. We have indeed very particular accounts of the value of provi- 
fions and manufactures in thofe days; a palfrey coft xs. an acre of land (according 
to bifhop Fleetwood in his Chronicon Pretiofum) 1s. a hide of land containing 120 
acres, 1005. but there is great difficulty in forming the proportion of value which 
thofe fhillings bore to the prefent ftandard of money, though many ingenious 
treatifes have been written on that head. A fheep was eftimated at rs. an ox was 
computed at 6s. a cow at 4s. a man at 3]. The board wages of a child the firít 
year, was 8s. The tenants of Shireburne were obliged at their choice to pay either 
6d. or four hens. Silk and cotton were quite unknown. Linen was not much 
ufed. Inthe Saxon times, land was divided among all the male children of the 
deceafed. Entails were fometimes practifed in thofe times. 

With regard to the manners of the Anglo-Saxons, we can fay little, but that they 
were in general a rude uncultivated people, ignorant of letters, unfkilful in the 
mechanical arts, untamed to fubmiffion under law and government, addicted to in- 
temperance, riot, and diforder. Even fo low as the reign of Canute, they fold 
their children and kindred into foreign parts. ‘Their beft quality was their military 
courage, which yet was not fupported by difcipline or conduct. Even the Norman 
hiftorians, notwithftanding the low ftate of the arts in their own country, fpeak of 
them as barbarians, when they mention the invafion made upon them by the duke 
of Normandy. Conqueft put the pe le in a fituation of receiving flowly from 
abroad the rudiments of fcience an cultivation. and of correcting their rough and 
licentious manners. ‘Their uncultivated ftate might be owing to the clergy, who al- 
ways difcouraged manufactures. 

We are however to diftinguifh between the fecular clergy, and the regulars or 
monks. Many of the former, among the Anglo-Saxons, were men of exemplary 
lives, and excellent magiftrates. The latter depended upon the fee of Rome, and 
directed the confciences of the king and the great men, and were generally ignorant, 
and often a bloody fet. A great deal of the Saxon barbarifm was likewife owing to 
the Danifh invafions, which left little room for civil or literary improvements. 
Amidft all thofe defects, public and perfonal liberty were well underftood and 
guarded by the Saxon inftitutions ; and we owe to them at this day, the moft va- 
luable privileges of Englifh fubjects. 

The lofs-which both fides fuffered at the battle of Haftings is uncertain. Anglo- 
Saxon authors fay, that Harold was fo impatient to fight, he attacked William with 
half of his army, fo that the advantage of numbers was on the fide of the Norman; 
and, indeed, the death of Harold feems to have decided the.day; and William 
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with very little farther difficulty, took poffeffion of the throne, and made a confi- 
derable alteration in the conftitution of England, by ipa joins, ^ lands into knight's 
fees *, which are faid to have amounted to 62,000, and were held of the Norman 
and other great perfons who had affifted him in his conqueft, and who were bound 
to attend him with their knights and their followers in his wars. He gave for in- 
ftance to one of his barons, the whole county of Chefter, which he erected into a 
palatinate, and rendered by his grant almoft independent of the crown ; and here, 
according to fome hiftorians, we have the rife of the feudal law in England. Wil- 
liam found it no eafy matter to keep poffeffion of his crown. Edgar Atheling, and 
his fifter, the next Anglo-Saxon heirs, were affectionately received in Scotland, and 
many of the Saxon lords took arms, and formed confpiracies in England. William 
got the better of all difficulties, efpecially after he had made a peace with Malcolm 
king of Scotland, who married Atheling's fifter ; but not without exercifing horrible 
cruelties upon the Anglo-Saxons. He introduced the Norman laws and language. 
He built the ftone fquare tower at London, commonly called the White Tower ; 
bridled the country with forts, and difarmed the old inhabitants; in fhort, he at- 
tempted every thing poffible to obliterate every trace of the Anglo-Saxon conftitu- 
tion; though, at his coronation, he took the fame oath that ufed to be taken by the 
ancient Saxons kings. | 

He caufed a general furvey of all the lands of England to be made, or rather to 
be completed (for At was begun in Edward the Confeffor's time), and an account 
to be taken of the villains, flaves, and live ftock upon each eftate; all which were 
recorded in a book called Doomíday-book, which is now kept in the Exchequer. 
But the repofe of this fortunate and victorious king was difturbed in his old age, by 
the rebellion of his eldeft fon Robert, who had been appointed governor of Nor- 
mandy, but now affumed the government as fovereign of that province, in which 
he was favoured by the king of France. And here we have the rife of the wars 
between England and France; which have continued longer, drawn more noble 
blood, and been attended with more memorable atchievements, than any other na- 
tional quarrel we read of in ancient or modern hiftory. William feeing à war in- 
evitable, entered upon it with his ufual vigour, and with incredible celerity, tranf- 
porting a brave Englifh army, invaded France where he was every where victorious, 
but died before he had finifhed the war, in the year 1087, the fixty-firft of his age, 
and twenty-firít of his reign in England, and was buried in his own abbey at Caen 
in Normandy. 

The above are the moft material tranfactions of William's reign; and it may be 
farther obferved, that by the Norman conqueft, England not only loft the true line 
of her ancient Saxon kings, but alfo her principal nobility, who either fell in battle 
in defence of their country and liberties, or fled to foreign countries, particularly 
Scotland, where, being kindly received by king Malcolm, they eftablifhed them- 
felves; and what is very remarkable, introduced the Saxon or Englifh, which has 
been the prevailing language in the Lowlands of Scotland to this day. 

On the other hand, England by virtue of the conqueft, became much greater, 
both in dominion and power, by the acceffion of fo much territory upon the con- 
tinent. For though the Normans by the conqueft, gained much of the Englifh 
land and riches, yet England gained the large and fertile dukedom of Normandy, 
which became a province to this crown. England likewife gained much by the 


* Four hides of land made one knight’s-fee; a knight's fce : and when Doomfday-book was fram- 
barony was twelve times grcater than that of a cd, thc number of great barons amounted to 7 oo. 
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great increafe of naval power, and multitude of fhips, wherein Normandy then 
abounded. This, with the perpetual intercourfe between England and the con- 
tinent, gave us an increafe E trade and commerce, and of treafure to the crown 
and kingdom, as appeared foon afterwards. England by the conqueft, gained 
likewife a natural right to the dominion of the Channel, which had been before 
acquired only by the greater naval power of Edgar, and other Saxon kings. But 
the dominion of the narrow feas feeins naturally to belong, like that of rivers, to 
thofe who poffefs the banks or coafts on both fides; and fo to have ftrengthened the 
former title, by fo long a coaft as that of Normandy on one fide, and of England 
on the other fide of the Channel. This dominion of the Channel, though we have 
long ago loft all our poffeffions in France, we have continued to defend and main- 
tain by the bravery of our feamen, and the fuperior ftrength of our navy to any 
other power. 

The fucceffion to the crown of England was difputed between the Conqueror” 
fons Robert and William (commonly called Rufus, from his being red-haired), 
and was carried in favour of the latter. He was a brave and intrepid prince, but 
no friend to the clergy, who have therefore been unfavourable to his memory. He 
was likewife hated by the Normans, who loved his elder brother, and confequently 
he was engaged in perpetual wars with his brothers, and rebellious fubjects. About 
this time the crufades to the Holy Land began, and Robert who was among the firft 
to engage, accommodated matters with William for a fum of money, which he le- 
vied from the clergy. William behaved with great pnus towards Edgar Athe- 
ling and the court of Scotland, notwithftanding all the provocations he had received 
from that quarter, but was accidentally killed as he was hunting in New Foreft in 
Flampfhire, in the year 1100, and the forty-fourth year of his age. He is chiefly 
accufed of rapacioufnefs and oppreffion; but the circumftances of his reign had 
great demands for money, which he had no other means of raifing but from a 
luxurious, over-grown clergy, who had engrofled all the riches of the kingdom. 

This prince built Weftminfter-hall as it now ftands, and added feveral works to 
the Tower, which he furrounded with a wall and a ditch. In the year 1100 hap- 
penened that inundation of the fea, which overflowed great part of earl Goodwin's 
eftate in Kent, and formed thofe fhallows in the Downs, now called the Goodwin 
Sands. 

He was fucceeded by his brother Henry I. furnamed Beauclerc, on account of 
his learning, though his brother Robert was then returning from the Holy Land. 
Henry may be faid to have purchafed the throne, firft by his brother's treafures, 
which he feized at Winchefter; fecondly, by a charter, in which he reftored his fub- 
Je&s to the rights and privileges they had enjoyed under the Anglo-Saxon kings; 
and thirdly, by his marriage with Matilda daughter of Malcolm III. king of Scot- 
land, and niece to Edgar Atheling, of the ancient Saxon line. His reign in a 
great meafure reftored the clergy to their influence in the ftate, and they formed, 
as it were, a feparate body dependent upon the pope, which afterwards created great 
convulfions in England. Henry partly by force, and partly by ftratagem, made 
himfelf mafter of his brother Rabe perfon, and duchy of Normandy; and, 
with a moft ungenerous meannefs, detained him a prifoner for twenty-eight years, 
till the time of his death; and in the mean while Henry quieted his confcience. by 
founding an abbey. He was afterwards engaged in a bloody but fuccefsful war 
with France; and before his death he fettled the fuccefrion upon his daughter the 
emprefs Matilda, widow to Flenry IV. emperor of Germany, and her fon Henry, 
by her fecond hufband Geoffrey Plantagenet, earl of Anjou. Henry died of a 
furfeit, in the feventy-eighth year of his age, in 1135. 

Rr Notwith- 
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Notwithftanding the late fettlement of fucceffion, the crown of England was 
claimed, and feized by Stephen earl of Blois, the fon of Adela, fourth daughter 
to William the Conqueror. Matilda and her fon were then abroad; and Stephen 
was affifted in his ufurpation by his brother the bifhop of Wincheíter, and the other 
great prelates, that he might hold the crown dependent, as it were, upon them. Ma- 
tilda, however, found a generous protector in her uncle, David, king of Scotland ; 
and a worthy fubject in her natural brother Robert earl of Gloutefter, who headed 
her party before her fon grew up. A long and bloody war enfued, the clergy having 
abfolved Stephen and all his friends from their — of breaking the act of fuc- 
ceffion; but at length, the barons who dreaded the power of the clergy, inclined 
towards Matilda; and Stephen who depended chiefly on foreign mercenaries, hav- 
ing been abandoned by the clergy, was defeated and taken prifoner in 1141; and 
being carried before Matilda, fhe impotently upbraided him, and ordered him ta 

e put in chains. / 

Matilda was proud and weak; the clergy were bold and ambitious; and when 
joined with the nobility, who were factious and turbulent, they were an overmatch 
for the crown. They demanded to be governed by the Saxon laws, according to 
the charter that had been granted by Henry I. upon his acceffion; and finding Ma- 
tilda refractory, they drove her out of England in 1142. Stephen having been 
exchanged for the earl of Gloucefter, who had been taken prifoner likewife, upon 
his obtaining his liberty, found that his clergy and nobility had in faét excluded 
him fram the government, by building 1109 caftles, where each owner lived as 
an independent prince. We do not however, find that this alleviated the feudal 
fubjeétion of the inferior ranks. Stephen was ill enough advifed to attempt to force 
them into a compliance with his will, by declaring his fon Euftace heir apparent to 
the kingdom; and thus exafperated the clergy fo much, that they invited over 
young Henry of Anjou, who had been acknowledged duke of Normandy, and was 
fon to the emprefs; and he ‘accordingly landed in England with an army of foreigners. 

This meafure divided the clergy from the barons, who were apprehenfive of a 
{fecond conqueft; and the earl of Arundel with the heads of the lay ariftocracy, 
propofed an accommodation, to which both parties agreed. Stephen, who about 
that time loft his fon Euftace, was to retain the name and office of king; but 
Henry, who was in fact invefted with the chief executive power, was acknowledged. 
his fucceflor. Though this accommodation was only precarious and imperfect, 
yet it was received by the Englifh, who had bled at every pore during the late civil 
wars, with great joy; and Stephen dying very opportunely, Henry mounted the 
throne, without a rival, in 1154. 

Henry II. furnamed Plantagenet, was by far the greateft prince of his time. He 
foon diicovered amazing abilities for. government, and pr performed in the fix- 
teenth year of his age, actions that would have dignified the moft experienced war- 
riors. At his accefion to the throne, he found the condition of the Engliíh bo~ 
youghs greatly bettered, by the privileges granted them in the ftruggles between. 
their late kings and the nobility. Henry perceived the good policy of this, and 
brought the boroughs to fuch a height, that if a bondman or fervant remained in a 
borough a year and a day, he was by fuch refidence made free. He erected Wal- 
Hagford, Winchefter, and Oxford, into free boroughs, for the fcrvices the inha- 
bitants had done to his mother and himfelf; by difcharging them from every bur- 
den, excepting the fixed fee-farm rent of fuch towns; and this throughout all Eng- 
land, excepting London. This gave a vaft acceffion of power to the crown, be- 
caufe the crown alone could fupport the boroughs againít their fcudal tyrants, and 
enabled Henry to reduce his overgrown, nobility. | 
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Without being very fcrupulous in adhering to his former engagements, he re- 
fumed the exceffive grants of crown lands made by Stephen, which were reprefented 
as illegal. He demolifhed may of the caftles that had been built by the barons ; 
but when he came to touch the clergy, he found their ufurpations not to be fhaken. 
He perceived that the root of all their enormous diforders lay in Rome, where the 
popes had exempted churchmen, not only from lay courts, but civil taxes. The 
bloody cruelties and diforders occafioned by thofe exemptions, all over the king- 
dom, would be incredible, were they not attefted by the moft unexceptionable 
evidences. Unfortunately for Henry, the head of the Englifh church, and chan- 
cellor of the kingdom, was the celebrated Thomas Becket. ‘This man, powerful 
from his offices, and ftill more fo by his popularity, arifing from a pretended fanc- 
tity, was violent, intrepid, and a determined enemy to temporal power of every 
kind, but withal, cool and politic. The king affembled his nobility at Clarendon, 
the name of which place is ftill famous for the conftitutions there enacted ; which, 
in fact, abolifhed the authority of the Romiíh fee over the Englifh clergy. Becket 
finding it in vain to refift the ftream, figned thoíe conftitutions, till they could be 
ratified by the pope; who, as he forefaw, rejected them. Henry, though a prince 
of the moft determined fpirit of any of his time, was then embroiled with all his 
neighbours ; and the fee of Rome was at the fame time in its meridian grandeur. 
Becket having been arraigned and convicted of robbing the public, while he was 
chancellor, fied to France, where the pope and the French king efpoufed his quar- 
rel. The effect was, that all the Englifh clergy who were on the king’s fide were 
excommunicated, and the fubjects abíolved from their allegiance. This difcon- 
certed Henry fo much, that he fubmitted to treat, and even to be infulted by his 
rebel prelate, who returned triumphantly through the ftreets of London in 1170. 
His return fwelled his pride, and encreafed his infolence, till both became infup- 
portable to Henry, who was then in Normandy. Finding that he was in fact only 
the firft fubject of his own dominions, he was heard to fay, in the anguifh of his 
heart, ** Is there none who will revenge his monarch's caufe upon this audacious 
prieft?" Thefe words reached the ears of four knights, Reginald Fitzurfe, Wil- 
liam de Tracy, Hugh de Moreville, and Richard Brito; and, without acquainting 
Henry of their intentions, they went over to England, where they beat out Becket's 
brains before the altar of his own church at Canterbury in the year 1171. Henry 
was in no condition to fecond the blind obedience of his knights; and the püblic 
refentment rofe fo high, on the fuppofition that he was privy to the murder, that he 
fubmitted to be fcourged by monks at the tomb of the pretended martyr. 

Henry, in confequence of his well known maxim, endeavoured to cancel all the 
grants which had been made by Stephen to the royal family of Scotland, and ac- 
tually refumed their, moft valuable poffeffions in the north of England. This oc- 
cafioned a war between the two kingdoms, in which William king of Scotland was 
taken prifoner; and, to deliver himíelf from captivity, was obliged to pay liege ho- 
mage to king Henry for his kingdom of Scotland, and for all his other dominions. 
It was alfo agreed, that liege homage fhould be done, and fealty fworn to Henry, 
without referve or exception, by all the earls and barons of the territories of the 
king of Scotland, from whom Henry fhould defire it, in the fame manner as by his 
other vaffals. The heirs of the king of Scotland, and the heirs of his earls, barons, 
and tenants in chief, were likewife obliged to render liege homage to the heirs of 
the king of England. 

Henry likewife diftinguifhed his reign by the conqueft of Ireland: and by mar- 
rying Eleanor the divorced queen of France, but the heirefs of Guienne and 
Poiétou, he became almoft as powerful in France as the French king himfelf and rhe 
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ateft prince in Chriftendom. In his old age however, he was far from being 
ortunate. He had a turn for pleafure, and embarraffed himfelf in intrigues with 
women, particularly the fair Rofamond, which were refented by his queen Eleanor; 
to her feducing her fons, Henry (whom his father had unadvifedly caufed to be 
crowned in his own life-time,) Richard, and John, into repeated rebellions, which 
affeéted him fo much as to throw him into a fever, and he died at Chinon in: 
France, in the year 1189, and 57th of his age. The fum he left in ready money 
at his death, has perhaps been exaggerated, but the moft moderate accounts make 
it amount to 200,0001, of our money. l I 

During the reign of Henry, corporation charters were eftablifhed aH aver Eng- 
land ; by which, as I have already hinted, the power of the barons was greatly re- 
duced. ‘Fhofe corporations encouraged trade; but manufactures, efpecially thofe: 
of filk, feem ftill to have been confined to Spain and Italy; for the fikk coronation. 
robes, made ufe of by young Henry and his queen, coft 87 l. 10s. 4.d. in the fhe- 
riff of London's account, printed by Mr. Maddox; a vat fum in thole days. 
Henry introduced the ufe of glafs in windows into England, and ftone arches in 
building. Malmfbury, Henry archdeacon of Huntingdon, and other hiftorians, 
who lived under him, are remarkable for their Latin ftyle, which in fome places is. 
both pure and elegant. i 

In this reign, and in thofe barbarous ages, it was a cuftom in London for great. 
numbers, to the amount of a hundred or more of the fons and relations af eminent 
citizens, to form themfelves into a licentious confederacy, to break into rich houfes. 
and plunder them, to rob and murder paffengers, and to commit with impunity, 
all forts of diforders. Henry, about the year 1176, divided England into fix parts, 
called circuits, appointing judges to go at certain times of the year and hold afizes, 
or adminifter juítice to the people, as is practifed at this day. = i 

Henry fo far abolifhed the barbarous and abfurd praétice of forfeiting fhips, 
which had been wrecked on the coaft, that if one man or animal were alive in the 
hip, the veffel and goods were reftored to the owners. This prince was alfo the 
firít who levied a tax on the moveable or períonal eftates of his fubjeéts, nobles as. 
well as people. Their zeal for the holy wars. made them fubmit to this innovation ; 
and a precedent being once obtained, this taxation became in fallowing reigns, an 
ufual method of fupplying the neceffities of the crawn. It was fometimes a practice 
of the kings of England to repeat the ceremony of their coronation thrice a year, om 
affembling the ftates at the three great feftivals. Henry after the firít years of his. 
reign, never renewed this ceremony, which was found to be very expenfive and. 
very ufelefs. None of his fucceffors ever revived it. Since we are here collecting 
fome detached inftances, which fhow the genius of thefe ages, it may not be im- 
proper to mention the quarrel between Roger archbifhop of York, and Richard 
archbifhop of Canterbury. We may judge of the violence of military men and 
laymen, when ecclefiaftics could proceed to fuch extremities. The pope’s legate 
having fummoned an aflembly of the clergy at London, and as bath the archbifhops 
pretended ta fit on his right hand, this queftion of precedency begat a controverfy 
between them. The monks and retainers. of archbifhop Richard fell upon Roger 
in the pretence of the cardinal and of the fynod, threw him onthe ground, trampled 
him under foot, and fo bruifed him with blows, that he was taken up half dead, 
and his life was with difficulty faved from their violence. 

Richard 1. furnamed Coeur de Lion from his great courage, was the third,. but 
eldeft furviving fon of Henry 11. The clergy had found means to gain him over, 
and for their own ends they perfuaded him to make a moft magnificent ruinous cru- 
fade to the Holy Land, where he took Afcalon, and performed actions of valour 
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that give countenance even to the fables of antiquity. After feveral glorious, but 
fruitlefs campaigns, he made a truce of three years with Saladin emperor of the 
Saracens; and in his return to England he was treacheroufly furprifed by the duke 
of Auftria; who, in 1193, fent him a prifoner to the emperor Henry VI. His ran- 
fom was fixed by the fordid emperor at 150,000 marks ; about 300,000l. of ouf 
prefent money. According to contemporary authors, the raifing of this ranfom 
proved to. be a matter of fo much difficulty, that all the church plate was 
melted. down, and a tax was. laid on al perfons, both ecclefiaftical and fecular, 
of.one fourth part of their income for one year; and twenty fhillings on 
every knight's fee; alfo one year's wool borrowed of the Ciftercjans ; befides 
money raifed upon the clergy of the king's French dominions ; and 2000 marks 
which were furnifhed by William king of Scotland, im gratitude for Richard's 
generous behaviour to him before his departure. Though all thofe fums are 
well authenticated, yet it is not eafy to reconcile them with certain other money 
tranfactione of this reign, but by fuppofing that Richard carried off with him; 
and expended. abroad, all the vifible fpecie in the kingdom; and that the peo- 
ple had referved vaft hoards, which they afterwards produced, when commerce 
took a brifker turn. -d 

Upon Richard's return from his captivity,- he held a parhament at Nottingham ; 
whither William king of Scotland came, and demanded the counties of Northum- 
berland, Cumberland, Weftmoreland, and Lancaíter, as his predeceffors had en- 
joyed the fáme. Richard put him off for the prefent with fair words; yet by ad- 
vice of his. council he granted William by charter, the following hanours and 
benefits for him and his fucceffors, viz. *“ That whenever a king of Scotland 
was to be fummoned to the court of England to do homage for the lands he 
held in England, he fhould be, at the river Tweed,. received by: the. bifhop of 
Durham and the fheriff of Northumberland, and they fhould: conduét him to 
the river Tees, where: the archbifhop and fheriff of York fhould receive him; 
and fo. in like fort the- bifhop and fheriffs of the other fhires, till he arrived at 
court. On his journey he had roo fhillings (151. of our money) per day al- 
lowed him for charges. At court thirty fhillings per day; twelve waftels, and 
twelve fimnels of the king’s (two forts of fine bread in ufe then); ` four quarts 
of the king’s beft wine; fix quarts of ordinary wine; two. pound. weight of 
pepper; and. four pound weight of cinnamon; four wax lights; forty great long 
perches of the king’s. beft candles; and twenty-four of the ordinary ones. 
And on his return he was to. be conduéted as before,. with.the fame allowances.” 

Whilft the Scottifh kings enjoyed their lands in England, they found it their 
intereft, once generally in every king’s reign, to. perform. the fame homage ; 
but when they were deprived of their faid lands, they paid no more homage *. 

Woollen broad.cloths were made in England at this time.. An ox fold for 
three fhillings, which anfwers to nine fhillings of our money, and. a. fheep at 
four pence, or one fhilling. Weights and meafures were now ordered. to be 
the fame all over the kingdom. Richard upon his return, found. his dominions 
in. great diforder, through the practices of his brother John, whom he however 
pardoned ; and by the invafions of the: French, whom. be. repelled: but was 


* It appears however, that William I. king of that they did homage for the kingdom of Scotland’. 
Scotland, and his fubjeéts,. confented to acknow- accordingly : .but this advantage was given up by 
ledge the king of England and his heirs, to all per- Richard I. Vide Lord Lyttleton’s Hiftory of Henry 
petu ty, to be their.fovereigns and liege lords, and 11. vol. v. p. 220. 223. 235. -8vo edit. 
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flain in befieging the caftle of Chalons in the year 1199, the 42d of his age, 
and roth of his reign. o : 

The reign of his brother John, who fucceeded him, is infamous in the Eng- 
lifh hiftory. He is faid to have put to death Arthur the eldeft fon of his 
brother Geoffrey, who had the hereditary right to the crown. ‘The young 
prince’s mother Conftance, complained to Philip the king of France; who, up- 
on John’s non-appearance at his court as a vafial, deprived him of Normandy. 
John notwithftanding, in his wars with the French,. Scotch, and Irifh, gave ma- 
ny proofs of perfonal valour; but became at laft fo apprehenfive of a.French 
invafion, that he rendered himfelf a tributary to the pope, and laid his crown 
and regalia at the foot of the legate Pandulph, who kept them for five days. 
The great barons refented his meanneís, by taking arms; but he repeated his 
fhameful fubmiffions to the pope, and after experiencing various fortunes of 
war, John was at laft brought fo low, that the barons obliged him, in r216, 
to fign the great deed fo well known by the name of Magna Charta. “Though 
this charter is deemed the foundation of Englifh liberty, yet it is in fact no 
other than a renewal of thofe immunities which the barons and their followers 
had pofféffed under the Saxon princes, and which they claimed by the charters 
of. Henry 1. and Henry II. As the principles of liberty, however, came to be 
- more enlarged, and property to be better fecured, this charter, by various fub- 
fequent acts and explanations, came to be applicable to every Englifh fubject, 
as well as to the barons, knights, and burgeffes. John had fcarcely figned it, 
when he retracted, and called upon the pope for protection, when the barons 
withdrew their allegiance from John, and transferred it to Lewis, the eldeft ton 
of Philip Auguftus, king of France. This gave umbrage to the pope; and 
the barons being apprehenfive of their country becoming a province to France, 
they returned to John's allegiance; but he was unable to protect them, till 
the pope refufed to confirm the title of Lewis. John died in 1216, in the 18th 
year of his reign, and the 49th of his age, juft as he had a glimpfe of refuming his 
authority. Without difputing what hiftorians have faid of his arbitrary, inconítant, 
and cruel difpofition, it is evident from the fame relations, that he had great pro- 
vocations from the clergy and the barons, who in their turns attempted to anni- 
hilate the regal prerogative. Itis undeniable at the fame time, that under John, 
the commons of England laid the foundation of all the wealth and privileges they 
now enjoy; and the commerce of England received a moft furprifing increafe, He 
may be called the father of the privileges of free boroughs. which he eftablifhed 
and endowed all over his kingdom ; and it was under him that the ftone bridge as 
it ftood fome years ago, was finifhed acroís the Thames at London. The city of 
London owes fome of her privileges to him. The office of mayor, before his 
reign, was for life; but he gave them a charter to chufe a mayor out of their own 
body, annually, and to elect their fheriffs and common-council annually, as at 
prefent. 

England was in a deplorable fituation when her crown devolved upon Henry III. 
the late king's fon, who was but nine years of age. The earl of Pembroke was 
chofen his guardian; and the pope taking part with the young prince, the French 
were defeated and driven out of the kingdom, and their king obliged to renounce 
all claims upon the crown of England. The regent, earl of Pembroke, who had 
thus retrieved the independency of his country, died in 1219, and the regency de- 
volved upon the bifhop of Winchefter. “The French king all this time kept pof- 
feffion of Normandy; but at home the power and influence of the pope became 
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very exorbitant; and he fent no fewer than 300 of his rapacious clergy at one 
time in the year 1240 to take pofleffion of: the belt Enghfh benefices, and to load 
the people withtaxes. This evil was increafed by Henry marrying the daughter 
of the earl of Provence; a needy prince, whofe poor relations engroffed the beft 
eftates and places in the kingdom. - The king was of a foft, pliable difpofition, and 
had been perfuaded to violate the Great Charter. Indeed he feemed always endea- 
vouring to evade the privilege which he had been compelled to grant and confirms 
An affociation of the barons was formed againft him and his government, and a civil 
war breaking out, Henry feemed to be abandoned by all but his Gafcons, and forei 
mercenaries. His profufion brought him into inexpreflible difficulties; and the fa- 
mous Stephen Montfort who had marrried his fifter, and was made earl of Leicefter, 
being chofen general of the affociation, the king and his two fons were defeated, and 
taken prifoners at the battle of Lewes. A difference happening between Montfort, 
and the earl of Gloucefter; a nobleman of great authority; prince Edward, Henry’s 
eldeft fon, obtained his liberty, and affembling as many as he could of his father’s 
fubjeéts, who were jealous of Montfort, and weary of the tyranny of the barons, 
he gave battle to the rebels, whom he defeated at Evefham, Auguít 4th, 1265, and 
killed Montfort. The reprefentatives of the commons of England, both knights 
and burgefles,: formed now part of the Englifh legiflature, in a feparate houfe, and 
this gave the firft blow to feudal tenures in England; but hiftorians are not agr 
in what manner the commons before this time, formed any part of the Englifh 
parliaments, or great councils. Prince Edward being afterwards engaged in a cru- 
fade, Henry during his abfence, died in 1272, the 64th year of his age, and 56th of 
his reign, which was uncomfortable and inglorious; and yet to the ftruggles of this. 
reign, the people in great meafure owe the liberties of the prefent day. During his. 
reign, the principal cuftoms arofe from the importation of French and Rhenifh 
wines, the Englifh being as yet ftrangers to thofe of Spain, Portugal, and Italy. 
Entereft had in that age mounted to an enormous height, as might be expected from. 
the barbarifm of the times, and men’s ignorance of commerce, which was ftill v 
low, though it feems rather to have increafed fince the Conqueft. ‘There are in- 
frances of yee per cent. being paid for money, which tempted the Jews to remain. 
in England, notwithftanding the grievous oppreffions they labeured under, from. 
the bigotry of the age, and Henry’s extortions. In 1255 Henry made a frefh de- 
mand of 8000 marks from the Jews, and threatened to hang them if they refufed: 
eompliance.. They now loft all patience, and defired leave to retire with their ef- 
fects out of the kingdom. But the king replied, ‘+ How can I. remedy the oppref- 
fion you complain of? I am myfelf abeggar; I am defpoiled; I am ftripped of all 
my revenues; I owe above 200,000 marks; and if I had faid 300,000, I fhould 
not exceed the truth; I am obliged to pay my fon prince Edward 15,000 marks a: 
year ; Ihave not a farthing, and E muft have money from any et Iam any quar- 
ter, Or by any means." King John his father, once demanded 10,000 marks from. 
a Jew at Briftol ; and, on his refufal, ordered one of his teeth to be drawn every- 
day till he fhould confent. The Jew loft. feven teeth, ‘and. then paid the füm re- 
quired of him. Trial by ordeal was now entirely difuféd, and that by duel diífcou- 
raged. Bracton’s famous law treatife was publifhed in this reign: | 
Edward returning to England, on the news of his father's death, invited all who 
held of his crown ¿x capite, to his. ceronation dinner, which confifted (that the 
reader may have fome idea of the luxury of the times) of 278.bacon hogs, 450» 
bogs, 440 Oxen, 430. fheep, 22,600 hens and capons, and 13 fat goats (See Ry- 
mer: s. 
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mer's Foedera). Alexander III. king of Scotland was at the folemnity, and on the 
occafion $00 horfes were let loofe, for all that could catch them to keep them. 

Edward was a brave and politic prince, and being perfectly well acquainted with 
the laws, interefts, and conftitution of his kingdom, his regulations and reforma- 
tions of his laws, have juftly given him the title of the Englifh Juftinian. He paff- 
ed the famous mortmain act, whereby all perfons “ were reftrained from giving by 
will or otberwife, their eftates to (thofe Jo called ) religious purpofes, and the fo- 
cieties that never die, without a licence from the crown.” He granted certain pri- 
yileges to the cinque-ports, which, though now very inconfiderable, were then 
obliged to attend the king when he went beyond fea, with fifty-feven fhips, each 
having twenty armed foldiers on board, and to maintain them at their own cofts for 
the {pace of fifteen days. He reduced the Welch to pay him tribute, and annexed 
its principality to his crown, and was the firft who gave the title of prince of Wales 
to his eldeft fon. ‘Though he encouraged foreigners to trade with England, yet the 
aggregate body of every particular nation refiding here, became anfwerable for the 
mifdemeanors of every individual perfon of their number. He regulated the 
forms of parliament, .and their manner of giving aids towards the nation's defence, 
as they now ftand, with very little variation. Perceiving that the indolence of his 
fubjects rendered them a prey to the Jews, who were the great ufurers and money- 
dealers of the times, he expelled them out of England; and feized all their im- 
moveable eftates. I have in the article of Scotland mentioned the unjuftifiable 
manner in which he abolifhed the independency of that kingdom ;. but on the other 
hand, it muft be acknowledged that he held the balance of power in Europe, and 
employed the vaft fums he raifed from his fubjects, for the aggrandizement of his 
crown and people. He had frequent wars abroad, efpecially with France, in which 
he was not very fuccefsful; and would willingly have abridged the power of the ba- 
rons and great nobility, had they not been fo ftrong. 

His valt conhections with the continent were productive of many benefits to his 
fubjects,. particular]y by the introduction of uiae glaffes and fpectacles; though 
they are faid to have been invented in the late reign, by the famous friar Bacon. 
Windmills were erected in England about the fame time, and the regulation of gold 
and filver workmanfhip was aícertained by an affay, and mark of the goldímiths 
company. After all, Edward's continental wars were unfortunate both to himfelf 
and the Englifh, by draining them of their wealth ; and it is thought that he ‘too 
much neglected the woollen manufactures.of his —— He was often embroil- 
ed with the Popes efpecially upon the affairs of Scotland; and he died in 1307, the 
69th year of his age and 35th of his reign, while he. was upon a frefh expedition to 
exterminate that people. He ordered his heart to be fent to the Holy Land, with 
32,000]. for the maintenance of what was called the Holy Sepulchre. 

His fon and fucceffor Edward II. fhewed early difpofitions for encouraging fa- 
vourites ; but Gavefton his chief minion, a Gafcon, being banifhed by his father Ed- 
ward, he mounted the throne with vaít advantages, both political and perfonal, all 
which he {oon forfeited by his own imprudence. He recalled Gavefton, and load- 
ed him with honours, and married Ifabella, daughter to- the French king, who re- 
ftored to him part. of the territories which Edward I. had loft in France. The ba- 
rons, however, obliged him once more to banifh his favourite, and to confirm the 
great charter, while king Robert Bruce recovered all Scotland excepting the caftle of 
Stirling; near to which, at Bannockburn, Edward in perfon received the greateft 
defeat that England ever fuffered, in 1314. Gavefton being beheaded by the ba- 
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rons, they fixed upon young Hugh Spencer as a fpy upon the king, but he foon 
became his favourite. He through his pride, avarice, and ambition, was buniíhed, to- 
gether with his father whom he had procured to be made carl of Wincnetter. 
The queen, a furious ambitious woman, perfuaded her hufband to recall the 
Spencers, while the common people, from their hatred to the barons, joined 
the king's ftandard, and after defeating them, reítored him to the. exercite of 
all his prerogatives. A cruel ufe was made of thofe fuccefles, and many no- 
ble patriots, with their eftates, fell victims to the qucen’s revenge; but at laft 
fhe became enamoured with Roger Mortimer, who was her prifoner, and had been 
one of the moft aétive of the anti-royalift lords. A breach between her and the 
Spencers foon follewed, and, going over to France with her lover, fhe found means 
to form füch a party in England, that, returning with fome French troops, fhe put 
the eldeft Spencer to an ignominious death, made her hufband prifoner, and forced 
him to abdicate his crown in favour of his fon Edward III. then fifteen years of age. 
Nothing now but the death of Edward 11. was wanting-to complete her guilt; and 
he was moft barbaroufly murdered in Berkley-caftle, by ruffians, fuppofed to be em- 
ployed by her and her paramour Mortimer, in the year 1327. : 
It muft however be admitted, that the misfortunes of Edward II. were in a 
great degree brought upon himfelf by his imprudence and mifconduét. His go- 
vernment was fometimes extremely arbitrary, and he was too much engrofled by fa- 
vourites, who led him into fanguinary meaiures. It was alfo a misfortune to him, 
that he was not a match for Robert Bruce, king of Scotland; in confequence of 
whofe military and political abilities, and their own civil contentions, the Englifh 
loft that kingdom. But it has been alleged in his favour, that none of his prede- 
ceflors equalled him in his encouragement of commerce, and that he protected his 
trading fubjeéts with great fpirit againft the Hanfeatic league and the neighbouring 
powers. Upon an average, the difference of living then and now, feems to be near- 
z at 5 or 6 is to x, always remembering that their money .contained thrice as much 
lver as our money or coin of the fame denomination does. Thus, for example, 
if a goofe then coft 2d. {, that is 7d. à of our money, or according to the propor- 
tion of 6 to 1, it would now coft 3s. gd. The knights Templars were fupprefled in 
this reign, owing to their enormous vices. | | 
Edward III. mounted the throne in 1327. He was then under the tuition of his 
mother, who cohabited with Mortimer; and they endeavoured to keep poffeffion of 
their power, by executing many popular meafures, and putting an end to all national 
differences with y for which Mortimer was created ear] of March. Ed- 
ward, young as he was, was íoon fenfible of their defigns. He furprifed them in 
períon at the head of a few choien friends in the caftle of Nottingham. Mortimer 
was put to a public dezth, hanged as a traitor on the common gallows at Tyburn, 
and the queen herfelf was fhut up in confinement twenty-eight years, to her death. 
It was not long before Edward feund: means to quarrel with David king of Scotland, 
though he had married his fifter, and who was driven to France by Edward Baliol, who 
acted as Edward”s tributary king of Scotland, and general, and did the fame ho- 
mage to Edward for Scotland, as his father had done to Edward I. Soon after, up- 
on the death of Charles the Fair, king of France (without iffue), who had fucceed- 
ed by virtue of the Salic law, which the French pretended cut off all female fuccef- 
fion to that crown, Philip of Valois claimed it, as being the next heir male by fuc- 
ceffion; but he was oppofed by Edward, as being the fon of Ifabella, who was fifter 
to the three laft mentioned kings of France, and firít in the female fucceffion. The 
Ss former 
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former was preferred, but the cafe being doubtful, Edward purfued his claim, and 
invaded France with a powerful army. NE 

On this occafion, the vaít difference between the feudal conftitutions of France, 
which were then in full force, and the government of England, more favourable to. 
public liberty, appeared. The French officers knew no fubordination. ‘They and 
their men were equally undifciplined and difobedient, though far more numerous 
than their enemies in the field. The Englifh freemen on the other hand, having 
now vaít property to fight for, which they could call their own, independent of a 
feudal law, knew its value, and had learned to defend it by providing themíelves 
with proper armour, and fubmitting to military exercifes, and proper fubordination: 
in the field. The war, on the part of Edward, was therefore a continued fcene of 
fucceís and victory. In 1340 he took the title of king of France, ufing it in all — 
public acts, and quartered the arms of France with his own, adding this motto Diex 
E? mon droit, ** God and my right.” At Crefly, Auguft 26th 1346, above 100,000 
French were defeated, chiefly by the valour of the prince of Wales, who was but 
fixteen years of age (his father being no morethan thirty-four) though the Englifh 
did not exceed 30,000. The loís of the French far exceeded the number of the. 
Englifh army, whofe lofs confifted of no more than three knights, and one efquire, 
and about fifty private men. The battle of Poictiers was fought in 1356, between 
the prince of Wales and the French king John, but with greatly fuperior advan- 
tages of numbers on the part of the French, who were totally defeated, and their 
king and his favourite fon Philip taken prifoners. It is thought that the number of 
French killed in this battle, was double that of all the Englifh army; but the mo- 
defty and politeneís with which the prince treated his. royal prifoners, formed the 
brighteft wreath in his garland. | 

Edward's glories were not confined to France. Having left his queen. Philippa, 
daughter to the earl of Hainault, regent of England, fhe had the good fortune to 
take prifoner David king of Scotland, who had ventured to invade England about 
fix weeks after the battle of Creffy was fought, and remained a prifoner eleven 
years. Thus, Edward had the glory to fee two crowned heads his captives at Lon- 
don. Both kings were afterwards ranfomed, David for 100,000 marks, and John for 
three millions of gold crowns ; but John returned to England, and died at the palace 
of the Savoy. After the treaty of Bretigni, into. which Edward III. is faid to have 
been frightened by a dreadful ftorm, his fortunes declined. He had refigned his 
French dominions entirely to the prince of Wales, and he funk in the efteem of his 
fubjects at home, on account of his attachment to his miftrefs, one Alice Pierce. 
The prince of Wales, commonly called the Black Prince*, from his wearing that 
armour, while he was making a glorious campaign in Spain, where he reinftated 
Peter the Cruel on that throne, was feized with a confumptive diforder, which car- 
ried him off in the year 1372. His father did not long furvive him; for he died, 
difpirited and obfcure, at Shene in Surry, in the year 1377, the 65th of his age, 
and sift of his reign. 

No prince ever underftood the balance and interefts of Europe better than Ed- 
ward did, and he was one of the beft and moft illuftrious kings that fat on the Englifh 
throne. Having fet his heart on the conqueft of France, he gratified the more 
readily his people in their demands for protection and fecurity to their liberties 


* He was alfo the firft in England that had the Cornwall; and ever fince, the eldeft fon of the king of 
title of Dute, being created by his father duke of England is by birth duke of Cornwall. 
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and properties, but he thereby exhaufted his regal dominions; neither was his fuc- 
ceffor, when he mounted the throne, fo powerful a prince as he was in the beginning 
of his reign. He has the glory of inviting over and protecting fullers,dyers, weavers, 
and other artificers from Flanders, and of eftablifhing the woollen manufacture 
among the Englifh, who, till his time generally exported the unwrought commodi- 
ty. The rate of living in his reign feems to have been much the fame as in the 
preceding reign ; and few of the Englifh fhips, even of war, exceeded forty or fifty 
tons. But notwithítanding the vaft increafe of property in England, villainage ftill 
continued in the royal, epifcopal, and baronial manors. Hiftorians are not agreed, 
whether Edward made ufe of artillery in his firft invafion of France, but it certainly 
was well known before his death. The magnificent caftle of Windfor, was built 
by Edward III. and his method of conducting that work may ferve as a fpecimen of 
the condition of the people in that age. Inftead of alluring workmen by contracts 
and wages, he affieffed every county in England to fend him fo many mafons, tilers, 
and carpenters, as if he had been levying an army. Soldiers were enlifted only for 
a fhort time ; they lived idle all the reft of the year, and commonly all the reft of 
their lives; one fuccefsful campaign, by pay and plunder, and the ranfom of pri- 
fohers, was fuppofed to be a fmall fortune to a man; which was a great allurement 
to enter into the fervice. The wages of a mafter carpenter was limited through the 
whole year to three-pence a day, a common carpenter to two-pence, money of that 
age. 

SDr. John Wickliffe a fecular prieft, educated at Oxford, began, in the latter end 
of this reign, to fpread the doctrines of reformation by his difcourfes, fermons, and 
writings ; and he made many difciples of all ranks and ftations. He was a man of 
parts, learning, and piety; and has the honour of being the firft períon in Europe 
who publicly called in queftion thofe doctrines, which had generally paffed for cer- 
tain and undifputed, during fo many ages. ‘The doctrines of Wickliffe being de- 
rived from his fearch into the fcriptures, and into ecclefiaftical antiquity, were near- 
ly the fame with thofe propagated by the reformers in the fixteenth century. But 
though the age feemed ftrongly difpofed to receive them, affairs were not yet fully 
ripe for this great revolution, which was referved for a more free and enquiring pe- 
riod, that gave the finifhing blow to Romifh fuperftition in this and many othe: 
kingdoms of Europe. He had many friends in the univerfity of Oxford and at 
court, and was powerfully protected againft the evil defigns of the pope and bifhops, 
xi John of Gaunt duke of Lancafter, one of the king's fons, and other great men. 

is difciples were diftinguifhed by the name of Wickliffites or Lollards. 

Richard II. íon of the Black Prince, was no more than eleven years of age when 
he mounted the throne. The Englifh arms were then unfucceísful both in France 
and Scotland ; but the doctrines of Wickliffe took root under the influence of the 
duke of Lancafter, the king's uncle and one of his guardians, and gave enlarged no- 
tions of liberty to the villains, and lower ranks of people. The truth is, agricuL- 
ture was then in fo flourifhing a ftate, that corn, and other victuals, were fuffered 
to be tranfported, and the Englifh had fallen upon a way of manufacturing, for ex- 
portation, their leather, horns, and other native commodities ; and with regard ta 
the woollen manufactures, they feem from records to have been exceeded by none 
in Europe. John of Gaunt's foreign connections with the crowns of Portugal and 
Spain were of prejudice to England ; and fo many men were employed in unfuccefs- 
ful wars, that the commons of England, like powder, receiving a fpark of fire, all 
at once flamed out into rebellion, under the conduct of Ball a prieft, Wat Tyler, 
Jack Straw, and others, the loweft of the people. The conduct of thefe infur- 
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ents was very violent, and in many refpects extremely unjuftifiable ; but it cannot 
juftly be denied, that the common people of England then laboured under many 
oppreffions, particularly a pol/ tax, and had abundant reafon to be difcontented 
with the government. 

Richard was not then above fixteen, but he acted with great fpirit and wifdom. 
He faced the ftorm of the infurgents, at the: head of the Londoners, while Wal. 
worth the mayor, and Philpot an alderman, had the courage to put Tyler the 
leader of the malcontents, to death, in the midít of his adherents. This, with 
the feafonable behaviour of Richard, quelled the infurreétion for that time, but 
it broke out with the moft bloody effeéts in other parts of England, and though 
it was fupprefled by making many examples of feverity among the infurgents, yet 
the common people never afterwards loft fight of their own importance, til by 
degrees they obtained thofe privileges which they now enjoy. Had Richard’ been 
a prince of real abilities, he might, after the fupreffion of thofe infurgents, have 
eftablifhed the tranquillity of his dominions on a fure foundation-; but he delivered 
himfelf up to worthlefs favourites, particularly Michael de la Pole, fon to. a mer- 
chant of London, whom he created earl of Suffolk and lord chancellor, judge 
Trefilian, and, above all, Robert de Vere earl of Oxford, whom he created marquis* 
of Dublin and duke of Ireland. They were obnoxious both to the parliament and 
people, and Richard ftooped in vain to the moít ignoble meafures to fave them. 
They were attainted,, and condemned to fuffer as traitors. The chief juítice Tre- 
filian was hanged'at Tyburn, but De la Pole, and the duke of Ireland efcaped 
abroad, where they died in obícurity. Richard then affociated to himfelf a new fet of 
favourites. His people and great lords again took up arms, and being headed by 
the duke of Gloucefter the king’s uncle, they forced Richard once more into terms ; 
but being infincere in all his compliances, he was upon the point of becoming more 
defpotic than any king of England ever had been, when he loft his crown and life 
by a fudden cataftrophe. 

A quarrel happened between the duke of Hereford, fon to the duke of Lancafter, 
and the duke of Norfolk; and Richard banifhed them both, with partieular marks 
of injuftice to the former, who now became duke of Lancafter by his father's death. 
Richard carrying over a great army to quell a rebellion in Ireland, a ftro pa 
was formed in England, the natural refult of Richard's tyranny, who offered the 
duke of Lancafter the crown. He landed from France at Ravenfpur in Yorkfhire, 
and was foon at the head of 60,000 men, all of them Englifh. Richard hurried 
back to England, where his troops refufing to.fight, and his fubjeéts, whom he had 
affected to. defpife, generally deferting him, he was. made prifoner with no more 
than twenty attendants; and being carried te London, he was depofed in full par- 
liament, upon a formal charge of tyranny and mifconduét; and foon after he. is 
fuppofed to have been, ftarued to death in prifon, in the year 1 399, the 34th of. his 
age, and the 25d of his reign. He had no.iffue by either of his two marriages. 

Though the nobility of England were poffeffed of great power at the time of 
this revolution, yet we do.not find that it abated the influence of the commons. 
They had the courage to remonftrate baldly in. parliament againft. the ufury, which 
was but too much practifed in England,. and other abufes of both clergy and laity; 
and the deftruction of the feudal powers foon followed. 

Henry the Fourth t, fon of John of Gaunt duke of I ancaíter, fourth fon. of Ed- 





"ard 
* The firt who.bore the title of marquisin.Eng-. Lancafter-ftepped forth, and: having croffed him- 
and. fe'f. on his forehead and on his breaft, and called 


+ The throne being now vacant, thc duk: of u, oan the mame of Chrift, he pronounced thefe 
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ward III. being fettled on the throne of England, in prejudice to the elder branches 
of Edward III.'s family, the great nobility were in hopes that this glaring defect of 
his title would render him dependent upon them. At firft fome confpiraciés were 
formed againft him among his great men, as the dukes of Surry and Exeter, the 
earls of Gloucefter and Salifbury, and the archbifhop of York; but he crufhed 
them by his activity and fteadinefs, and laid a plan for reducing their overgrown 

wer. ‘Chis was underftood by the Percy family, the greateft in the north of 
Kanoi, who complained of Henry having deprived them of fome Scotch pri- 
foners, whom they had taken- in battle; and a dangerous rebellion broke out under 
the old earl of Northumberland, and his fon the famous Henry Percy, furnamed 
Hotípur, but it ended in the defeat of the rebels, chiefly by the valour of the 
prince of Wales. “With equal good fortune, Henry fuppreffed the infurreétions of 
the Welch, under Owen Glendower; and by his prudent conceffions to his parli- 
ament, tothe commons particularly, he at laft conquered all oppofition, while, to 
falve the defect of his title, the parliament entailed the crown upon him, and the 
heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, thereby fhutting out all female fucceffion. 
The young duke of Rothfay, heir to the crown of Scotland (afterwards James I. 
of that kingdom), falling-a prifoner into Henry’s hands about this time, was of 
infinite fervice to his government; and before his death, which happened in 141 3» 
in the 46th year of his age, and 13th of his reign, he had the fatisfaction to fee his 
fon and fucceffor, the prince of Wales, difengage himfelf from many youthful fol- 
lies, which had till then difgraced his conduct. 

The Engliíh marine was now fo greatly increafed,; that we find an Englifh veffel 
of 200 tons in the Baltic, and many other fhips of equal burden, carrying on an 
immenfe trade all over Europe, but with the Haníe towns in particular.. With 
regard to public liberty,. Henry IV. as I have already hinted, was the firít prince 
who gave the different orders in parliament, efpecially that of the commons, their 
due weight. It is however a little furprifing, that learning was at this time at a 
much lower país in England,.and all over Europe, than it had been 200 years 
before. Bifhops, when teftifying fynodal acts, were often forced to do it by proxy 
in the following terms, viz. ** As I cannot read myfelf, N. N. hath fubfcribed for 
me; or, As my lord bifhop cannot write himfelf, at his requeft I have fubfícribed."* 
By the influence of the court and the intrigues of the clergy, an act was obtained in 
the feffions of parliament 1401 for the burning of heretics, occafioned by the great 
increafe of the Wickliffites or Lollards ; and immediately after, one Sawtre, parifh 
prieft of St. Ofithe in London, was burnt alive by the king's.writ, directed to the 


mayor and fheriffs of London. 
The balance of trade with foreign parts was againft England at the acceflion of 
The Lollards, or the followers 


Henry V.in 1413, fo greatly had luxury increafed. 
of. Wickliffe, were excefhvely numerous, and Sir. John Oldcaftle, lord Cobham, 
having joined them,.it was pretended -that he had agreed to.put himfelf at their 
head, with a defign to averturn the government; but this. appears to have been a 

roundleís accufation, fro:a the bloody zeal of the clergy, oh he was put to 
eath in confequence of it.. His. only real crime feems to. have. been, the fpirit 








words, which 1 fhall give in the original language, 
becaufe of their fingularity. . 

In the name of Fadber, Son, and Holy Giof, 1 
Henry of Lancafier, challenge rbis rewme of Yng- 
lande, andthe croun, «with all the membris, and the 


appurtenances; als I that am defcendit by right line of 


the blode (meaning a claim in right of his mother) 
coming from the gude king Henry. tberde and throge 
that right that God of his grace hath fent me, with 
"ep of kyn, and of my frendes, to recover tt; Pre 
which revme «vas in poynt to be ondonc by defaut of 
Zoveriance, aud ondoying of the gude lawes. sch 
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with which he oppofed the fuperftition of the age, and he was the firft of the no- 
bility who fuffered on account of religion. Henry was about this time-engaged in 
a conteft with France, which he had many incitements for invading. He demanded 
a reftitution of Normandy, and other provinces that had been ravifhed from Eng- 
land in the preceding reigns ; alfo the payment of certain arrears due for king John's 
ranfom fince the reign of Edward III. and availing himfelf of the diftracted ftate of 
that kingdom by the Orleans and Burgundy factions, he invaded it, where he firft 
took Harfleur, and then defeated the French in the battle of Agincourt, which 
equalled thofe of Creffy and Poiétiers in glory to the Englifh, but exceeded them 
in its confequences, on account of the vaft number of French princes of the blood, 
and other great noblemen, who were there killed. Henry, who was as great a poli- 
tician as a warrior, made fuch alliances, and divided the French among themfelves 
fo effeétually, that he forced the queen of France, whofe hufband Charles VI. was 
a lunatic, to-agree to his marrying her daughter, the princeís Catharine, to difinherit 
the dauphin, and to declare Henry regent of France during her hufband’s life, and 
him and his iffue fucceffors to the French monarchy, which muft at this time have 
been exterminated, had not the Scots (though their king ftill continued Henry’s 
captive) furnifhed the dauphin with vaft fupplies, and preferved the French crown 
for his head. Henry however made a triumphal entry into Paris, where the dau- 
phin was profcribed ; and after receiving the fealty of the French nobility, he re- 
turned to England to levy a force that might crufh the dauphin and his Scotch 
auxiliaries. He probably would have been fuccefsful, had he not died of a pleu- 
ritic diforder, 1422, the 34th year of his age, and the roth of his reign. 

Henry V.’s vaft fucceffes in France revived the trade of England, and at the 
fame time increafed and eftablifhed the privileges and liberties of the Englifh com- 
monalty. As he died when he was sls thirty-four years of age, itis hard to fay, 
if he had lived, whether he might not have given the law to all the continent of 
Europe, which was then greatly diftraéted by the divifions among its princes; but 
whether this would have been of fervice or prejudice to the growing liberties of his 
Englifh fubjects, we cannot determine. 

By an authentic and exact account of the ordinary revenues of the crown during 
this reign, it appears that they amounted only to 55,7141. a year, which is nearly 
the fame with the revenues in Henry III.'s time, and the kings of England had 
neither become much richer nor poorer in the couríe of 200 years. “The ordinary 
expences of the government amounted to 52,5071. fo that the king had of furplus 
only 3,207 l. for the fupport of his houfehold, for his wardrobe, for the expence 
of embaffies, and other articles. "This fum was not nearly fufficient even in time 
of ce; and to carry on his wars, this great conqueror was reduced to many mi- 
ferable fhifts : he borrowed from all quarters ; he pawned his jewels and fometimes 
the crown itfelf; he ran m arrears to his army; and he was often obliged to ftop 
in the midft of his career of victory, and to grant a truce to the enemy. I men- 
tion thefe particulars, that the reader may judge of the fimplicity and temperance 
of -our predeceffors three centuries ago, when the expences of the greateft king in 
Europe were fcarcely:equal to the penfion of a fuperannuated courtier of the prefent. 
age. | 
E required a prince equally able with Henry IV. and V. to confirm the title of 
the Lancaíter houfe to the throne of England. Henry VI. furnamed of Windfor, 
was no more than nine months old, when, in confequence of the treaty of Troyes, 
concluded by his father with the French court, he was proclaimed king of France, 
as well as England. He was under the tuition of his two uncles, the pom of 
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Bedford and Gloucefter, both of them princes of great accompilffments, virtues, 
end courage, but unable to preferve their brothers conquefts. Upon the death of 
Charles VI. the affections of the French for his family revived in the perfon of his 
fon and fucceffor, Charles VII. The duke of Bedford, who was regent of Trance, 
performed many glorious actions, and at laft laid fieze to Orleans, which, if taken, 
would have completed the congueft of France. “he Gege was raifcd by the va- 
lour and good conduét of the Maid of Orleans, a phenomenon hardly to be paral- 
leled in hiftory, fhe being born of the loweft extraction, and bred a cow-keeper, and 
fometimes a helper in ftables at public inns. She muft notwithftanding, have poi- 
feffed an amazing fund of fagacity as well as valour. After an unparalleled train of 
heroic actions, and placing the crown upon her fovereign’s head, fhe was taken 
prifoner pa the Englifh in making a fally during the fege of Compiegne, who burnt 
her alive for a witch at Roan, May 30, 1431. 

The death of the duke of Bedford, and the agreement of the duke of Burgundy, 
the great ally of the Englifh, with Charles VIl. contributed to the entire ruin of 
the Englifh intereft in France, and the lofs of all their fine provinces in that king- 
dom, notwithítanding the amazing courage of Talbot the firit earl of Shrewfbury,. 
and their other officers. The capital misfortnne of England, at this time, was its. 
difunion at home. The duke of Gloucefter loft his authority in the government, and 
the king married Margaret of Anjou, daughter to the needy king of Sicily; a woman 
of a high fpirit, but an implacable difpofition ; while the cardinal of Winchefter, 
who was the richeft fubjeét in England, if not in Europe, prefided at the head otf 
the treafurv, and by his avarice ruined the intereft of England, both at home and 
abroad. Next to the cardinal, the duke of York, who was lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, was the moft powerful fubjeét in England. He was deícended by the mo- 
ther's fide from Lionel, an elder fon of Edward III. and prior in claim to the 
reigning king, who was defcended from John of Gaunt, Edward's youngeít fon; 
and he affected to keep up the diftinction of a white rofe, that of the houfe of Lan- 
cafter being red. It is certain that he paid no regard to the parliamentary entail of 
the crown upon the reigning family, and he loft no opportunity of forming a party 
to affert his right, but acted at firft with a moft profound diffimulation. The duke 
of Suffolk was a favourite of the queen, who was a profefled enemy to the duke of 
York, but being iinpeached in parliament, he was banifhed for five years, and had 
his head ftruck off on board a fhip, by a common failor. This was followed by 
an infurrection cf 20,000 Kentifh men, headed by one Jack Cade, a man of low 
condition, who fent to the court a lift of grievances; but he was defeated by the 
valour of the citizens of London, and the queen feemed to be perfectly fecure 
egainft the duke of York. The inglorious management of the Englifh affairs 
in France befriended him, and upon his arrival in England from Ireland, he found 
a ftrong party of the nobility his friends; but being confidered as the fomenter of 
Cade's rebellion, he profeffed the moft profound reverence to Henry. 

The períons in à power and reputation in England, next to the duke of York, 
were the earl of Salifbury, and his fon the earl of W'arwick. The latter had the 
greateft land eftate of any fubjeét in England, and his vaft abilities, joined to fome 
virtues, rendered him cqually popular. Both father and fon were tecretly on the 
fide of York; and during a fit of iilnefs of the king, that duke was made pro- 
tector of the realm. Both fidcs now prepared for arms, and the king recovering, 
the quecn, with wonderful activity, affembled an army ; bu: the royalifts were defeated 
in the firít battle of St. Alban's, and the king himfelf was taken prifoner. The 
duke of York was once more declared protector uf the kingdom, but it was ' not 
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long before the queen refumed all her influence in the government, and the king, 
though his weaknefs became every day more and more vifible, recovered all his 
guthority. | 

The pm of York upon this threw off the mafk, and in 1459, he openly claimed 
the crown, and the queen was again defeated by the earl of Warwick, who was 
now called the King-maker. A parliament upon this being affernbled, it was 
enacted, that Henry fhould pofleís the throne for life, but that the duke of York 
fhould fucceed him, to the exclufion of all Henry's iffue. All, excepting the mag- 
nanimous queen, agreed to this compromife. She retreated northwards, and the 
king being ftill a prifoner, fhe pleaded his caufe fo well, that affembling a frefh ar- 
my, fhe fought the battle of Wakefield, where the duke of York was defeated and 
flain in 1460. | 

It is pretty extraordinary, that though the duke of York and his party openly 
afferted his claim to the crown, they ftill profeffed allegiance to Henry; but the 
duke of York's fon, afterwards Edward IV. prepared to revenge his father's death, 
and obtained feveral victories over the royalitts. The queen, however, advanced 
towards London, and defeating the earl of Warwick, in the fecond battle of St. 
Alban's, fhe delivered her hufband; but the diforders committed by her northern 
troops difgufted the Londoners fo much, that fhe durft not enter London, where 
the duke of York was received on the 28th of February, 1461, while the queen 
and her hufband were obliged to retreat northwards. She foon raifed another army, 
and fought the battle of Towton, the moft bloody perhaps that ever happened in 
any civil war. After prodigies of valour had been performed on both fides, the 
victory remained with young king Edward, and near 40,000 men lay dead on the 
field of battle. Margaret and her hufband were once more obliged to fly to Scot- 
land, where they met with a generous protection. 

It may be proper to obferve, that this civil war was carried on with greater ani- 
mofity than any perhaps ever known. Margaret was as blood-thirfty as her op- 
ponents, and when prifoners of either fide were made, their deaths, efpecially if 
they were of any rank, were deferred only for a few hours. 

Margaret, by the conceffions fhe made to the Scots, foon raifed a.frefh army 
there; and in the north of England, but met with defeat upon defeat, till at laft 
her hufband, the unfortunate Henry, was carried prifoner to London. 

The duke of York, now Edward IV. being crowned on the 29th of June, fell 
in love with, and privately married Elizabeth, the widow of Sir John Gray, though 
he had fome time before fent the earl of Warwick to demand the king of France's 
fifter in marriage, in which embaffy he was fuccefsful, and nothing remained but 
the bringing over the princefs into England. When the fecret of Edward’s mar- 
rage broke out, the haughty earl deeming himíelf affronted, returned to Eng- 
land inflamed with rage and indignation; and from being Edward's beft friend 
became his moft formidable enemy, and gaining over the duke of Clarence, 
Edward was made prifoner, but efcaping from his confinement, the earl of 
Warwick, and the French king, Lewis XI. declared for the reftoration of Henry, 
who was replaced on the throne, and Edward narrowly efcaped to Holland. 
Returning from thence, he advanced to London under pretence of claiming his 
dukedom of York ; but being received into the capital, he refumed the exercife 
of royal authority, made king Henry once more his prifoner, and defeated and 
killed Warwick, in the battle of Barnet. A few days after, he defeated a freíh army 
of Lancaftrians, and made queen Margaret prifoner, together with her fon prince 
Edward, whom Edward's brother, the duke of Gloucefter, murdered in cold blood, 
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as œ faid (but with no great fhew of pone to have done his father Henry 
VI. then a prifoner in the Tower of London, a few days after, in the year 1471. 
Edward being now fettled on the throne, was guilty of the utmoft cruelty to all 
the Lancaftrian party, whom he put to death, whenever he could find them, fo 
that they were threatened with utter exterinination. | 

The great object of his vengeance was Henry, earl of Richmond. He was 
defcended from John Beaufort the eldeft fon of the earl of Somerfet, who was 
the eldeft fon of John of Gaunt, by his laft wife Catherine Swineford, but born in 
adultery, during her hufband's life-time. This difability, however, was after- 
wards removed both by the pope and by the parliament, and the defcendants of 
John of Gaunt, by that lady, as far as could be done, were declared legitimate. 
The laft lord, John, duke of Somerfet, left a daughter, Margaret, who was mar- 
ried to Edmund Tudor, earl of Richmond, fon of the widow of Henry V. by 
Owen Tudor, a Welíh gentleman whom fhe fo far defcended as to marry ; and their 
fon was Henry, earl of Richmond (afterwards Henry VII.), who, at the time 1 
treat of, lived in France, to fecure himfelf from the cruelty of Edward. ‘The 
reader may fee, from the detail of this important genealogy, that the young earl. of 
Richmond had not the fmalleft claim in blood (even fuppofing the illegitimacy of 
his anceftors had been removed) to the crown of England. 

The "-— ip 5 of England was, in 1474, in a deplorable fituation. The king 
was immeríed in expenfive and criminal luxuries, in which he was imitated by his 
pre men ; who, to fupport their extravagances, became penfioners to the French 

ing. The parliament feemed to act only as the executioners of Edward's bloody 
mandates. The beft blood in England was fhed on ícaffolds ; and even the duke 
of Clarence fell a victim to his brother's jealoufy. Edward, partly to amufe the 
public, and partly to fupply the vaft expences of his court, pretended fometimes 
to quarrel, and fometimes to treat with France, but his irregularities brought. him 
to bis death (1483) in the twenty-third year of his reign, and forty-fecond of his 
age. 

Notwithftanding the turbulence of the times, the trade and manufactures of 
England, particularly the woollen, increafed during the reigns of Henry VI. and 
Edward IV. So early as 1440, a navigation act was thought of by the Englifh, 
as the only means to preferve to themfelves the benefit of being the fole carriers of 
their own merchandife; but foreign influence prevented Henry’s pafling the bill for 
that purpofe. The invention of printing, which is generally fuppofed to have been 
imported into England by William Caxton, and which received fome countenance 
from Edward, is the chief glory of his reign; but learning in general was then in 
a poor ftate in England. ‘The lord Tiptoft was its great patron, and feems. to 
have been the firft Englifh nobleman who cultivated what are now called the belles 
lettres. ‘The books printed by Caxton are moftly re-tranflations, or compilations 
from the French or Monkifh Latin; but it muft be acknowledged, at the fame 
time, that literature, after this period, made amore rapid and general progrefs 
among the Englifh, than it did in any other European nation. ‘The famous Lit- 
tleton, judge of the common pleas, and Fortefcue, chancellor of England, fou- . 
rifhed at this period. 

Edward IV. left two fons by his queen, who had exercifed her power with no 
great prudence, by having nobilitated many of her obícure relations. Her eldeft 
fon, Edward V. was about thirteen; and his uncle the duke of Gloucefter, taking 
advantage of the queen’s unpopularity among the great men, found means to 
baftardize her ifue, by act of parliament, under the ícandalous pretext of a pre- 
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eontraét between their father and another lady. The duke, at the fame timè, was 
declared guardian of the kingdom, and at laft accepted of the crown, which was 
offered him by the Londoners; having firft put to death all the nobility and great 
men, whom he thought to be well affected to the late king's family. Whether the 
king and his brother were murdered in the “Tower, by his direction, is doubtful. 
‘The moft probable opinion is, that they were clandeftinely fent abroad by his or- 
ders, and that the elder died, but that the -younger f urvived, and was the fame 
who was well known by the name of Perkin Warbeck. Be this as it will, the 
Englióh were prepoffeffed fo ftrongly againft Richard, as being the murderer of his 
hephews, that the earl of Richmond who ftill remained -in France, carried on a 
fecret correfpondence with the remains of Edward IV.'s friends, and by offering 
to marry his eldeft daughter, he was encouraged to invade England at the head 
of about 2000 foreign troops; but they were foon joined -by 7000 Englifh and 
Welch. A battle between him and Richard, who was at the head of 15,000 men, 
enfued at Bofworth-field, in which Richard after difplaying moft aftonifhing aéts 
of perfonal valour, was killed, having been firít abandoned by a main divifion of 
his army, under lord Stanley and his brother, in the year 1485. 

^ There can fcarcely be a doubt but that the crimes of Richard have beén exag- 
gerated by hiftorians. He was exemplary in his diftributive juftice. He kept a 
- watchful eye over the great barons, whofe oppreflions he abolifhed, and was a father 
to the common people. He founded the fociety of heralds; an inftitution, which, 
in his time, was found neceffary to prevent difputes among great families. During 
his reign, fhort as it was, we have repeated inítanees of his relieving cities and cor- 
porations that had gone’ into decay. He was remarkable for the encouragement of 
the hardware manufactures of all kinds, and for preventing their being imported 
into England, no fewer than feventy-two different kinds being prohibited importa- 
tion by one act. He was the firít Englifh king who appointed a conful for the fu- 
perintendency of Englifh commerce abroad ; one Strozzi being nominated for Pifa, 
with an income of the fourth part of one per cent. on all goods of Englifhmen im- 
ported to, or exported from thence. I fhall not enter into the fubject of the con- 
cern he had in the fuppofed murder of his two nephews, but only obferve, that the 
temporizing parliament, by baftardizing them, cut them off from the fucceffion of 
the crown. > | 

Though the fame act of baftardy affected the daughters, as well as the fons of 
the late bn yet no difputes were raifed upon the legitimacy of the princefs Eli- 
zabeth, eldeft daughter to Edward 1V. and who, as had been before concerted, 
married Henry of Lancafter earl of Richmond, thereby uniting both houfes, 
which happily put an end to the long and bloody wars between the contending 
houfes of York and Lancafter. Henry, however, refted his right upon conqueft, 
and feemed to pay little regard to the advantages of his marriage. He was the 
moft fagacious monarch that ever had reigned in England; but, at the fame time, 
the moft jealous of his power; for he fhut up the earl of Warwick, fon to the duke 
of Clarence, brother to Edward IV. a clofe prifoner in the Tower, though he was 
but a boy, and though nothing was alleged againfít him but his propinquity to the 
houfe of York. He was the firft who inftituted that guard called Yeomen, which 
{til fabfifts, and in imitation of his predeceffor, he gave an irrecoverable blow to 
the dangerous privileges affumed by the barons, in abolifhing liveries and retainers, 
by which every malefactor could fhelter himíelf from the law, on affuming a noble- 
man;s livery, and attending his perfon. Some rebellions happened in the beginning 
of his reign, but they were eafily fuppreffed ; as was the impofture of Lambert Sim- 
nel, 
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nel, who pretended to be the imprifoned earl of Warwick : Simnel was taken pri- 
foner, and after being employed in the king's kitchen, was made one of his falcon- 
ers. The defpotic court of ftar-chamber owed its original to Henry ; but, at the 
fame time, it muft be acknowledged, that he paffed many acts, efpecialy for trade 
and navigation, that were highly for the benefit of his fubjects. T hey expreffed 
their gratitude by the great fupplies and benevolences they.afforded him, and, as a 
finifhing ftroke to the feudal tenures, an act paffed by which the barons and gentle- 
men of landed intereít were at liberty to fell and mortgage their lands, without fines 
or licences for the alienation. 

This, if we regard its confequences, is perhaps the moft important act that ever 
paffed in an Englifh parliament, though its tendency feems only to have been 
known to the politic king. Luxury, by the increafe of trade, and the difcovery of 
America, had broken with irrefiftible force into England, and monied property 
being chiefly in the hands of the commons, the eftates of the barons became theirs, 
but without any of their dangerous privileges; and thus. the baronial powers were 
{oom extinguifhed in England. | | l 

Henry, after encountering and furmounting many difficulties both in France 
and Ireland, . was attacked in the poflefñion of his throne by a young man, one Per- 
kin Warbeck, who pretended to be the duke of York, fecond fon to Edward IV. 
and was acknowledged as fuch by the ducheís of Burgundy, Edward’s lifter. We 
{hall not follow the adventures of this young man, which were various and uncom- 
mon; but it is certain that many of the Englifh, with the courts of. France and 
Scotland, believed him to be what he pretended. Henry endeavoured to prove the 
death of Edward V. and his brother, but never did it to the public fatisfaétion ; 
and though James IV. of Scotland diímiffed Perkin out of his dominions, being 
engaged in a treaty of marriage with Henry’s eldeft daughter, yet by the kind man- 
ner in which he entertained and difmiffed him, it is plain that he believed him to 
be the real duke of York, efpecially as he refufed to deliver up his períon, which. 
he might have done with honour, had he thought him an impoftor. Perkin, after 
various unfortunate adventures, fell into Henry’s' hands, and was fhut up in the 
Tower of London, from whence he endeavoured to efcape along with the innocent 
earl of Warwick, for which Perkin was hanged, and the earl beheaded. It is faid, 
that Perkin made a confeffion of his impoftures before his death; but if he did, it 
might have been extorted from him, either upon the hope of pardon, or the fear 
of torture. In 1499, Henry’s eldeft fon, Arthur prince of Wales, was married 
to the princefs Catharine of Arragon, daughter to the king and queen of Spain, 
and he dying foon after, fuch was Henry’s reluctance to refund her great dowry, 
200,000 crowns of gold, that he confented to her being married again to his fecond 
fon, then prince of Wales, on pretence that the firít match had not been confum- 
mated. Soon after, Henry’s eldeft daughter, the princefs Margaret, was fent with 
a moft magnificent train to Scotland, where fhe was married to James IV. Henry, 
at the time of his death, which happened in 1509, the 52d year of his age, and | 
24th of his reign, was pofleffed of 1,800,000). fterling, -which is equivalent to five 
millions at prefent ; fo that he may be fuppofed to have been matter of more ready 
money than all the kings in Europe befides poffeffed, the mines of Peru and Mexico 
being then only beginning to be worked. He was immoderately fond of reple- 
nifhing his coffers, and often tricked his parliament to grant him fubfidies for fo- 
reign alliances, which he intended not to purfue. 

I have already mentioned the vaft alteration which. happened in the conítitution 
of England during Henry VIIs reign. His exceffive love of money and avarice 
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was the probable reafon why he did not become mafter of the Weft-Indies, he hav- 
ing the firft offer of the difcovery from Columbus, whofe propofals being rejected 
by Henry, that great man applied to the court of Spain, and he fet out upon the 
difcovery of a new world in the year 1492, which he effected after. a paffage of thirty- 
three days, and took poffeffion of the country in the name of the king and queen of 
Spain. Henry however made fome amends by encouraging Cabot a Venetian, who 
difcovered the main land of North-America in 1498 ; and we may obferve to the 
praife of this king, that fometimes, in order to promote commerce, he lent to mer- 
chants fums of money without intereft, when he knew that their ftock was not fuf- 
ficient for thofe enterprizes which they had in view. From the proportional prices 
of living, produced by Madox, Fleetwood, and other writers, agriculture and 
breeding of cattle muft have been prodigioufly advanced. before Henry’s death ;. an 
inftance of this is given in the cafe of lady Anne, filter to Henry’s queen, who had 
an allowance of 20s. per week, for her exhibition,. fuftentation, and convenient 
diet of meat and drink ; alfo, for two gentlewomen, one woman child, one gentle- 
man, one yeoman, and three grooms (in all eight perfons), 511. 11s. 8d. per an- 
num, for their wages, diet, and clothing; and forthe maintenance of feven horfes 
yearly, 16l. gs. 4d. 2. e. for each horfe 21. 7s. od. 3. yearly, money being ftill. 1,4 
times as weighty as our modern filver coin. Wheat was that year no more than 
38. 4d. a quarter, which anfwers to 5s. of our money, confequently it was about 
feven times as cheap as at prefent; fo that had all other neceffaries been equally 
cheap,. fhe could haye lived as well as on 12601. 10s. 6d. of our modern money, 
or ten times as cheap as at prefent. [ 
The fine arts were as far advanced in England at the acceffion of Henry VIII. 
1509, asin any European country, if we except Italy; and perhaps no prince ever 
entered with greater advantages than he did on the exercife of royalry. Young, 
vigorous, and rich, without any rival, he held the balance of power in Europe; 
but it is certaip that he neglected thofe advantages in commerce, with which his 
father became too lately acquainted. Imagining he could not ftand in need of a 
fupply,. he. did not improve Cabot's difcoveries, and he fuffered the Eaft and Weft 
Indies to. be engroffed by Portugal and Spain. His vanity engaged. him too much 
in. the affairs of the- continent, and. his flatterers encouraged him to make prepara- 
tions for the conqueft of all France. 'Lhefé projects, and his eftablifhing what is 
properly called a zavy royal, for the permanent defence of tbe nation (a moft ex- 
cellent meafure), led him.into incredible expences. He was. on: all occafions the 
dupe of the emperor Maximilian, the pooreft prince in Europe; and early in his 
reign he gave himfelf alfo entirely up to the guidance of the celebrated cardinal 
Wolfey, wbo.was the fon of a butcher at Ipfwich, but educated at Oxford, and 
made dean of Lincoln by Henry VII, While involved in a war with France, his lieu- 
tenant the earl of Surry, conquered and killed james IV. of Scotland, who had 
invaded England; and Henry became a candidate for the German empire,. during 
its vacaney ; but foon refigned his pretenfions to Francis I, of France, and Charles 
of Auftria, king of Spain, who.was eleéted in 1 519.. Henry’s conduct, in the long 
and bloody wars, between. thofe princes, was directed by W.olíey's. views. upon the 
popedom, which he hoped:to gain. by the intereft of Charles; but finding himfelf 
twice deceived, he perfuaded: his matter to. declare himfelf for Francis, who had 
been taken prifoner at the battle of Pavia. Henry, however, continued to. be the 


dupe of all parties, and to pay great. part of their expences, till at laft he was. forced 
to. lay valt burdens. upon his fubjects. | 
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Henry continued all this time the great enemy of the reformation, and the 
champion of the popes and the Romifh church. He wrote a book againft Luther, 
* of the Seven Sacraments,” about the year 1521, for which the Pope que him the 
title of Defender of the Faith, which his fucceffors retain to this day; but about the 
year 1527, he began to have fome fcruples with regard to the validity of his mar- 
riage with his brother's widow. I fhall not fay, how far on this occafion he might 
be influenced by ícruples of confcience, or averfion to the queen, or the charms of 
the famous Anne Boleyn, maid of honour to the queen, whom he married, before 
he had obtained from Rome the proper bulls of divorce from the pope. The dif- 
ficulties he met with in this procefs, ruined Wolfey, who died heart-broken, after 
being ftript of his immenfe power and poffeffions. 

A perpzxing, though nice conjunéture of affairs, it is well known, induced 
Henry at laft to throw off all relation to, or dependence upon, the church of Rome, 
and to bring about a reformation; in which, however, many of the Romifh errors 
and fuperftitions were retained. Henry never could have effected this mighty 
meafure, had it not been for his defpotic difpofition, which broke out on every 
occafion. Upon a flight fufpicion of his queen’s inconftancy, and after a fham 
trial, he cut off. her head in the Tower, and put to death fome of her neareft rela- 
tions; and in many refpects he acted in the moft arbitrary manner, his wifhes, how- 
ever unreafonable, being too readily complied with, in confequence of the fhameful 
fervility of his parliaments. The diffolution of the religious houfes, and the im- 
menfe wealth that came to Henry, by feizing all the ecclefiaftical property in his 
kingdom, enabled him to give full fcope to his fanguinary difpofition ; fo that the 
beft and moft innocent blood of England was fhed on ícaffolds, and feldom any 
long time paft without being marked with fome illuftrious victum of his tyranny. 
Among others, was the aged countefs of Salifbury, defcended immediately from 
Edward IV. and. mother to cardinal Pole; the marquis of Exeter, the lord Mon- 
tague, and others of the blood royal, for holding a correfpondence with that car- 
dinal. 

His third wife was Jane Seymour, daughter to a gentleman of fortune and fa- 
mily; but fhe died in bringing Edward VI. into the world. His fourth wife was 
Anne, fifter to the duke of Cleves. He difliked her fo much, that he fcarcely bedded 
with ber, and obtaining a divorce, he fuffered her to refide in England on a pen- 
fion of 50ool. a year. His fifth wife was Catharine Howard, niece to the duke of 
Norfolk, whofe head he cut off for ante-nuptial incontinency. -His laft wife was 
queen Catharine Par, in whofe poffeffion he died, after fhe had narrowly efcaped 
being brought to the ftake for her religious opinions, which favoured the reforma- 
tion. Henry's cruelty increafed with his years, and was now exercifed promifcu- 
eufly on Proteftants and Catholics. He put the brave earl of Surry to death with- 
out a crime being proved againít him; and his father, the duke of Norfolk, muft 
have fuffered the next day, had he not been faved by Henry’s own death, in the 
year 1547, in the 56th year of his age, and the 38th year of his reign. 

The ftate of England, during the reign of Henry VIII. is, by the help of print- 
ing, too well known to be enlarged.upon here. His attention to the naval fecurity 
of England is highly commendable; and it is certain that he employed the unjuft 
and arbitrary power he frequently affumed,' in many refpects for the glory and in- 
tereft of his fubjects. Without enquiring into his religious motives, it muft be 
candidly confeffed, that had the reformation gone through all the forms prefcribed 
by the laws, and the courts of juftice, it: probably never could have taken place, 
er at leaft not for many years; and whatever Henry’s períonal crimes or gore x 
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might have been, the partition he made of the church’s property among his cour- 
tiers and favourites, and thereby refcuing it from dead hands, undoubtedly pro- 
moted the prefent greatnefs of England. With regard to learning and the arts, 
Henry was a generous encourager of both. He gave a penfion to Eraímus, which 
is another name for learning itfelf. He brought to England, encouraged, and 
protected Hans Holbein, that excellent painter and architect; and in his reign 
noblemen’s houfes began to have the air of Italian magnificence and regularity. He 
was a conftant and generous friend to Cranmer: and though he was, upon the 
whole, rather whimfical than fettled in his own principles of religion, he advanced 
and encouraged many who became afterwards the inftruments of a more pure refor- 
mation. 

In this reign the Bible was ordered to be printed in Englifh. Wales was united 
and incorporated with England. Ireland was created into a kingdom, and Henry 
took the title of king inftead of lord of Ireland. 

"Edward VI. was but nine years of age at the time of his father’s death; and 
after fome difputes were over, the regency was fettled in the perfon of his uncle the 
earl of Hertford, afterwards the protector and duke of Somerfet, a declared friend 
and patron of the reformation, and a bitter enemy to the fee of Rome. Much of 
the popifh leaven, however, {till remained in the council, which was embroiled at 
once with France and Scotland. The protector marched with an army into Scot- 
land, to force that people to give their young queen Mary, only child of James 
V. in marriage to Edward, with a view to unite the two kingdoms ; a meafure 
which the late king had recommended with his dying breath to his executors. 
The protector defeated the Scots at Pinkey, but the match never took place; and ' 
the factions now forming againft the protector, obliged him to return with his army 
to England... His own brother, who had married the queen dowager, was at the 
head of his enemies; and fhe dying, he made his addrefles to the princeís Eliza- 
beth, afterwards queen. ‘This gave a handle to the protector, to bring his brother, 
who was lord admiral, to the block, where he loft his head. i 

The reader is to obferve in general, that the reformation was not effected without 
many public difturbances. The common people, during the reigns of Henry and 
Edward, being deprived of the vaft relief they had from abbeys and religious 
houfes, and being ejected from their fmall corn-growing farms, had often taken 
arms, but had been as often fupprefied by the government ; and feveral of thefe 
infurrections were crufhed in this reign. A war, which was not very happily ma- 
naged, broke out with Scotland; and the protećtor, who was upon the de a 
weak, but confcientious man, was fo intent upon religion, that he was firft driven 
from the helm of ftate, and then loft his head upon a fcaffold, by a faction formed 
equally of papifts and pretended proteftants. Dudley, who was created duke of 
Northumberland, then took the lead in the government, and drove Edward, who, 
though young, meant extremely well, and was a fincere proteftant, into many im- 
politic acts ; fo that, upon the whole, England made but an inconfiderable figure in 
this reign, compared with what it had done at other periods. 

The reformation, however, went on rapidly, through the zeal of Cranmer, and 
others, fome of them foreign divines. In fome cafes, particularly with regard to 
the princefs Mary, they loft fight of that moderation, which the reformers had be- 
fore fo ftrongly recommended ; and fome cruel fanguinary executions, on account of 
religion, took place. Edward’s youth excufes him from blame, and his charitable 
endowments, as Bridewell, and St. Thomas’s hofpitals, and alfo feveral fchools 
which ftill exift and flourifh, fhew the goodnefs of his heart. He died of a 
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deep confumption in 1553, in. the 16th year of his age, and the 7th of his 
reign. 

Edward, on his death-bed, from his zeal for religion, had made a very uncon- 
ftitutional will, for he fet afide his filter Mary from the fucceffion, which was claim- 
ed by lady Jane Grey, daughter to the duchefs of Suffolk, younger fifter to Henry 
VIII. This lady, though fhe had fcarcely reached her 17th year, was a prodigy 
of learning and virtue; but the bulk of the Englifh nation recognifed the claim of 
the princefs Mary, who cut off lady Jane’s head, and that of her hufband lord 
Guildford Dudley fon to the duke of Northumberland, who alfo fuffered in the 
lame manner. 

Mary being thus fettled on the throne, fuppreffed an infurrection under W yat, 
and proceeded like a female fury to re-eftablifh popery, which fhe did all over Eng- 
land. She recalled cardinal Pole from banifhment, made him inftrumental in her 
cruelties, and lighted up the flames of perfecution, in which archbifhop Cranmer, 
the bifhops Ridley, Hooper, and Latimer, and many other illuftrious confeflors of 
the Englifh reformed church, were confumed ; not to mention a vaít number of 
other facrifices of both fexes, and all ránks, that fuffered through every quarter of 
the kingdom. Bonner bifhop of London, and Gardiner bifhop of Winchefíter, 
were the chief executioners of her bloody mandates ; and had fhe lived, fhe would 
have endeavoured to exterminate all her proteftant fubjects. 

Mary was married to Philip 11. king of Spain, who, like herfelf was an unfeel- 
ing bigot to popery; and the chief praife of her reign is, that by the marriage ar- 
ticles, provifion was made for the independency of the Englifh crown. By the af- 
fiftance of troops, which fhe furnifhed to her hufband, he gained the important bat- 
tle of St. Quintin ; but that victory was fo 1l] improved, that the French under the 
duke of Guife, foon after took Calais, the only place then remaining to the Eng- 
lifh in France, and which had been held ever fince the reign of Edward III. This 
lofs, which was chiefly owing to cardinal Pole’s fecret conneétions with the French 
court, is faid to have broken Mary’s heart, who died in 1558, in the 42d year of 
her life, and-6th of her reign. << In the heat of her perfecuting flames (fays a con- 
temporary writer of credit), were burnt to afhes, one archbifhop, 4 bifhops, 21 
divines, 8 gentlemen, 34 artificers, and 100 hufbandmen, fervants and labourers, 
26 wives, 20 widows, 9 virgins, 2 boys, and 2 infants ; one of them whipped to 
death by Bonner, and the other, fpringing out of the mother’s womb from the 
ftake as fhe burned, thrown again into the fire." Several alfo died in prifon, and 
many were otherwife cruelly treated. 

Elizabeth, daughter to Henry VIII. by Anne Boleyn, mounted the throne under 
the moft difcouraging circumftances, both at home and abroad.  Popery was the 
eftablifhed religion of England; her title to the crown, on account of the circum- 
{tances attending her mother’s marriage and death, was difputed by Mary queen of 
Scots, grandchild to Henry VII.’s eldeft daughter, and wife to the dauphin of 
France; and the only ally fhe had on the continent was Philip king of Spain, who 
was the life and foul of the popifh caufe, both abroad and in England. Elizabeth 
was no more than 25 years of age at the time of her inauguration ; but her fuffer- 
ings under her bigoted fifter, joined to the fuperiority of her genius, had taught 
her caution and policy, and fhe foon conquered all difficulties. Even to mention 
every glorious action of her reign, would far exceed my bounds; I fhall therefore 
here only touch on the great lines of her government. 

In matters of religion fhe fucceeded with furprizing facility ; for in her firft par- 
liament, in 1559, the laws eftablifhing popery were repealed, her fupremacy was 
reftored, and an act of uniformity pafled foon after. And it is obferved, that 
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of 9400 beneficed clergymen in England, only about 120 refufed to comply 
with the reformation. With regard to her title, fhe took advantage of the divid- 
ed ftate of Scotland, and formed a party there, by which Mary now become the 
widow of Francis 11. of France, was obliged to renounce, or rather to fufpend her 
claim. Elizabeth, not contented with this, fent troops and money, which fup- 
ported the Scotch malecontents, till Mary’s unhappy marriage with lord Darnley, 
and then with Bothwell, the fuppofed murderer of the former, and her other mií- 
conduct and misfortunes, drove me to take refuge in Elizabeth's dominions, where 
fhe had been often promifed a fafe and an honourable afylum. It is well known 
how unfaithful Elizabeth was to this profeffion of friendfhip, and that fhe detained 
the unhappy prifoner 18 years in England, then brought her to a fham trial, pre- 
tending that Mary aimed at the crown, and, without fufficient proof of her guilt, 
cut off her head ; an action which greatly tarnifhed the glories of her reign. 

As to Elizabeth’s affairs with Spain, which formed, in fact, the main bufinefs of 
her government, they exhibit different fcenes of wonderful events, partly arifing 
from her own mafterly conduct, partly from the fagacity of her ftatefmen, and 
partly from the intrepidity of her forces by fea and land. 

'The fame Philip, who had been the hufband of her late fifter, upon Elizabeth's 
acceffion to the throne, offered to marry her, but fhe dexteroufly avoided his ad- 
dreffes ; and by a train of fkilful negociations between her court and that of France, 
fhe kept the balance of Europe fo undetermined, that fhe had leifure to unite her 
people at home, and to eftablifh an excellent internal policy in her dominions. She 
fometimes fupported the proteftants of France, againft their perfecuting princes 
and the papifts; and fhe fometimes gave the dukes of Anjou and Alencon, brothers 
of the French king, the ftrongeft affurances that one or other of them fhould be 
her hufband; by which fhe kept that court, who dreaded Spain, at the fame time 
in fo good humour with her government, that it fhewed no refentment when fhe 
cut off queen Mary's head. 

When Philip was no longer to be impofed upon by Elizabeth's arts, which had 
amufed and baffled him in every quarter, it is well known that he made ufe of the 
immenfe fums he drew from Peru and Mexico, in equipping the moft formidable 
armament that perhaps ever had been put to fea, and a numerous army of: veterans, 
under the prince of Parma, the beft captain of that age ; and that he procured a 
papal bull for abfolving Elizabeth's fubjects from their allegiance. No reader can 
be fo uninformed as to be ignorant of the confequences, that the largenefs of the 
Spanifh fhips proved difadvantageous to them on the feas where they engaged ; that 
the lord admiral Howard, and the brave fea-officers under him, engaged, beat, 
and chafed the Spanifh fleet for feveral days; and that the feas and tempelts 
finifhed the deftruction which the Englifh arms had begun, and that few of the 
Spanifh fhips recovered their ports. Next to the admiral lord Howard of Effing- 
ham, Sir Francis Drake, captain Hawkins, and captain Frobifher, diftinguifhed 
themfelves againft this formidable invafion, in which the Spaniards are faid to have 
loft 81 fhips of war, large and fmall, and 13,500 men. | 

Elizabeth had for fome time fupported the revolt of the Hollanders from Philip, 
and had fent them her favourite, the earl of Leicefter, who acted as her viceroy 
and general in the Low Countries. Though Leicefter behaved ill, yet her mea- 
fures were fo wife, that the Dutch eftablifhed their independency upon Spain; and 
then fhe fent forth her fleets under Drake, Raleigh, the earl of Cumberland, and 
other gallant naval officers, into the Eaft and Weft Indies, from whence they 
brought prodigious treafures taken from the Spaniards into England. ; 
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After the death of the earl of Leicefter, the young earl of Effex became Eliza- 
beth's chief favourite, and commanded the land-forces in a joint expedition with 
the lord admiral Howard, in which they took and plundered.the city of Cadiz in 
Spain, deftroyed the fhips in the harbour, and did other damage to the Spaniards, 
to the amount of twenty millions of ducats. 

Elizabeth in her old age grew diftruítful, peevifh, and jealous. “Though fhe 
undoubtedly loved the earl of Effex, fhe teafed him by her capricioufnefs into the 
madneís of taking arms, and then cut off his head. She complained that fhe had 
been betrayed into:this fanguinary meafure, and this occafioned a finking of her 
fpirits, which brought her to her grave in 1603, the 7oth year of her age, and 
45th of her réign, A. previoufly named her kinfiman James VI. king of Scot- 
land, and fon to Mary, for her fucceílor. 

The above, form the great lines of Elizabeth's reign; and from them may be 
traced, either immediately or remotely, every act of her government. She fup- 
ported the proteftants in Germany againft the houfe of Auftria, of which Philip, 
king of Spain, was the head. She crufhed the papifts in her own dominions for 
the fame reafon, and made a farther reformation in the church of England, in which 
ftate it has remained ever fince. In 1600 the Englifh Eaft-India company received 
its firft formation, that trade being then in the hands of the Portuguefe (in confe- 

uence of their having firft difcovered the you to India by the Cape of Good 

ope, by Vafco de Gama, in the reign of Henry VII.), who at that time were 
fubjeéts to Spain; and factories were eftablifhed in China, Japan, India, Amboyna, 
Java, and Sumatra. | 

Before queen Elizabeth's reign, the kings of England had ufually recourfe to the 
city of Antwerp for voluntary loans ; and their credit was fo low, that, befides the 
exorbitant intereft of 10 or 12 per cent. they were obliged to make the city of Lon- 
don join in the fecurity. The trade to Turkey was begun about 1583; and that 
commerce was immediately confined to a company by queen Elizabeth. Before 
that time, the Grand Signior had always conceived England to be a dependent 
province of France. About 1590 there were in London four perfons only rated in 
the fubfidy book fo high as 4001. In 1567 there were found, on enquiry, to be 
4851 ftrangers of all nations in London, of whom 3838 were Flemings, and only 

8 Scots. 
. As to Elizabeth's internal government, the fucceffes of her reign have difguifed 
it; for fhe was far from being a friend to perfonal liberty, and fhe was guilty of 
many ftretches of power againft the moft facred rights of Englifhmen. ‘The fevere 
ftatutes againft the puritans, debarring them of liberty of confcience, and by which 
many fuffered death, muft be condemned. Before I clofe this fhort account of her 
reign, I am to obferve, that through the practices of the Spaniards with the Irifh 
Roman catholics, fhe found great difficulty to keep that iland in fubjection. and 
at the time of her death her government there had gone into great diforder. 
We can Ícarcely require a ftronger proof that the Englifh began to be tired of 
Elizabeth, than the joy teftified by all ranks at the acceffion of her fucceffor, not- 
withftanding the long inveterate animofities between the two kingdoms. James 
was far from being deftitute of natural abilities for government; but he had re- 
ceived wrong impreflions of the regal office, and too high an opinion of his own 
dignity, learning, and political talents. Jt was his misfortune that he mounted 
the Englifh throne under a full conviction that he was entitled to all the unconfti- 
tutional powers that had been occafionally exercifed by Elizabeth and the houfe of 
Tudor; and which various caufes had prevented the people from oppofing with 
U u proper 
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proper vigour. The nation had been wearied and exhaufted by the long and de- 
ftruéctive wars between the houfes of Lancafter and York, in the couríe of which 
the ancient nobility were in a great part cut off; and the people were inclined to 
endure much, rather than again involve themfelves in the miferies of civil war. 
Neither did James make any allowance for the glories of Elizabeth ; which, as I 
have obferved, difguifed her moft arbitrary acts ; and none for the free, liberal 
fentiments, which the improvement of knowledge and learning had diffufed through 
England. It is needlefs, perhaps, to point out the vaft increafe of property 
through trade and navigation, which enabled the Englifh at the fame time to de- 
fend their liberties. James's firft attempt of great confequence was to effect an 
union between England and Scotland; but though he failed in this through the 
averfion of the Englifh to that meafure, on account of his loading his Scotch 
courtiers with wealth and honours, he fhewed no violent refentment at the dif- 
appointment. It was an advantage to him at the beginning of his reign, that the 
courts of Rome and Spain were thought to be his enemies ; and this opinion was 
increafed by the difcovery and defeat of the gunpowder treafon *. 

I have already taken notice, in former parts of this work, of the obligations 
which commerce and colonization owed to this prince; and, in fact, he laid the 
foundations of great national advantages. That his pedantry was ridiculous, can- 
not be denied; and it is certain that he had no juft ideas of the Englifh conítitu- 
tion and liberties, which led him into many abfurd difputes with his parliament : 
and he and his minifters were continually inventing new ways to raife money, as by 
monopolies, benevolences, loans, and other illegal methods. Among other expe- 
dients, he fold the titles of baron, vifcount, and earl, at a certain price, made a 
number of knights of Nova Scotia, each to pay fuch a fum, and inftituted a new 
order of knights baronets which was to be hereditary, for which each períon paid 


10951. 


His pacific reign was a feries of theological contefts with ecclefiaftical cafuifts, in 


* This was a fcheme of the Roman catholics to 
cut off at one blow the king, lords, and commons, 
at the meeting of parliament, when it was alfo ex- 
pected that the queen, and prince of Wales would 
be prefent. The manner of enlifting any new con- 
fpirator was by oath, and adminiftering the facra- 
ment; and this dreadful fecret, after being reli- 
gioufly kept near 18 months, was happily difco- 
vered in the following manner: about ten days 
before the long wifhed-for meeting of parliament, 
a Koman catholic peer received a letter, which had 
been delivered to his fervant by an unknown hand, 
earneftly advifing him to fhift off his attendance 
on parliament at that time ; but which containcd 
no kind of explanation. “The nobleman, though 
he confidered the letter as a foolifh attempt to 
frighten and ridicule him, thought proper to lay 
it before the king, who ftudying the contents with 
more attention, began to fufpect fome dangerous 
contrivance by gun-powder ; and it was judged ad- 
vifeable to infpect all the vaults below the houfes 
of parliament; but the fearch was purpofely de- 
layed till'the night immediately preceding the 
meeting, when a juflice of peace was fent with 
proper attendants, -nd Lefore the door of the vault 
under the upper houfe, finding one Fawkes, who 


had juít finifhed all his preparations, he imme- 
diately fcized him, and at the eim time difcovered 
in the vault 36 barrels of powder, which had been 
carefully concealed under faggots and piles of 
wood. The match, with every thing proper for 
fetting fire to the train, were found in Fawkes's 
pocket, whofe countenance befpoke his favage dif- 
pofition, and who, after regretting that he had loft 
the opportunity of deftroying fo many heretics, 
made a full difcovery ; and the confpirators, who 
never exceeded 80 in number, being feized by the 
country people, confeffed their guilt, and were 
executed in different parts of England. Notwith- 
ftanding this horrid crime, the bigoted catholics 
were fo devoted to Garnet, a Jefuit, one of the 
confpirators, that they fancied miracles to be 
wrought by his blood, and in Spain he was confi- 
dered as a martyr. ‘J he letter to lord Monteagle 
bath long been fuppofed to be an artifice of Ce- 
cil’s, his firft miniller, and that the hing and him- 
felf received full intimation of the plot from 
Henry 1V. of France, by the marquis de Sully. 
So they let the confpirators work on till all was 
prepared for the itroke, and they might know abl 
their flrength. | 
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which he proved himfelf more of a theologian than a prince, and in 1617 he at- 
tempted to eftablifh epifcopacy in Scotland, but the zeal of the people baffled his 
defign. Without enquiring from what motive his love of peace proceeded, it was 
eventually productive of many bleffings to England; and though his perpetual ne- 
gociations have given rife to much fatire againft his perfon and government, yet 
they were leís expenfive and deftructive to his people than any wars he could have 
entered into. He reftored to the Dutch their cautionary towns, upon diícharging 
part of the mortgage that was upon them ; but he procured from Spain at the fame 
time an acknowledgment of their independency. 

James gave his daughter, the princefs Elizabeth, in marriage to the Elector Pala- 
tine, the moft powerful proteftant prince in Germany, and he foon after affumed 
the crown of Bohemia. The memory of James has been much abufed for his tame 
behaviour, after that prince had loft his kingdom and electorate by the imperial 
arms; but it is to be obferved, that he always oppofed his fon-in-law's affuming 
the crown of Bohemia; that had he kindled a war to reinftate him in that and his 
electorate, he probably would have ftood fingle in the fame, excepting the feeble 
and uncertain afliftance he might have received from the electors dependents and 
friends in Germany. Nothing, however, is more certain, than that James fur- 
nifhed the elector with large fums of money to retrieve them, and that he actually 
raifed a regiment of 2200 men, under Sir Horace Vere, who carried them over to 
Germany, where the Germans, under the marquis of Anfpach, refufed to fecond 
them againft Spinola the Spanifh general, and that the elector hurt his own caufe 
by mn giving the brave count Mansfield the command of his troops inftead of 
Anípach. | 

Tore has been greatly and juftly. blamed for his partiality to favourites. His 
firít was Robert Carr, a private Scotch gentleman, who was raifed to be firft mi- 
nifter and earl of Someríet. He married the countefs of Effex, who had obtained a 
divorce from her hufband, and was with her found guilty of poifoning Sir Thomas 
Overbury in the Tower; but James, contrary, as is faid, to a folemn oath he 
‘made, pardoned them both. His next favourite was George Villiers, a private 
Englifh gentleman, who, upon Somerfet’s difgrace, was admitted to an unufual 
fhare of favour and familiarity with his fovereign. James had at that time formed 
a fyftem of policy for attaching himfelf intimately to the court of Spain, that it 
might aft him in recovering the Palatinate ; and to this fyftem he had facrificed the 
brave Sir Walter Raleigh, on a charge of having committed hoftilities againft the 
Spanifh fettlements in the Weft Indies. James having loft his eldeft fon Henry 
prince of Wales, who had an invincible antipathy to a popifh match, threw his 
eyes upon the infanta of Spain, as a proper wife for his fon Charles, who had fuc- 
ceeded to that principality. Buckingham, who was equally a favourite with the 
fon as with the father, fell in with the prince's romantic humour, and againft the 
king's will they travelled in difguife to Spain, where a moft folemn farce of court- 
fhip was played; but the prince returned without his bride, and had it not been 
for the royal partiality in his favour, the earl of Briftol, who was then ambaffador 
in Spain, would probably have brought Buckingham to the block. 

James was all this while perpetually jarring with his parliament, whom he could 
not perfuade to furnifh money equal to his demands: and at laft he agreed to his 
fon's marrying the princeís Henrietta Maria, fifter to Lewis XIII. and daughter to 
Henry the Great of France. James died before the completion of this match; and 
it is thought that had he lived, he would have difcarded Buckingham. His death 
happened in 1625, in the 59th year of his age, after a reign over England of 22 
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years. As to the progrefs of the arts and learning under his reign, it has been al- 
ready defcribed. James encouraged and employed that excellent painter Sir Peter 
Paul Rubens, as well as Inigo Jones, who reftored the pure tafte of architecture in 
England; and in his reign, poetical genius, though not much encouraged at court, 
arrived at its vertical point. Mr. Middleton alfo at this time projected the convey- 
ing water into the city from Hertfordíhire by means of pipes which is now called 
the New River. 

Charles I. was unfortunate in his marriage with the princefs Henrietta Maria. 
He feems at firít to have been but a cold lover; and he quarrelled with, and fent 
back her favourite attendants a few days after her arrival in England. But fhe 
foon acquired a great afcendancy over him; ior fhe was high-fpirited and artful. 
She difdained and difliked every thing that was incompatible in government with 
her Italian and arbitrary education, and. was a difagreeable wife, notwithftanding 
her hufband's fubmiffion and tendernefs. The fpirit of the pere had ferced the 
late king into a breach with Spain, and Charles early gave fuch indications of his 
partiality for Buckingham, and his own. defpotic temper, that the parliament was 
remifs in furnifhing him with money for carrying on the war. In a {hort time 
Buckingham perfuaded Charles to take the part of the- French Hugonots, in their 
quarrel with that crown. They were fo ill fupported, that Rochelle was reduced to 
extremity, by which the proteftant intereft received an irrecoverable blow in France. 
The blame of all the public mifcarriages and. difgraces. was thrown,. by the almoft 
unanimous voice both of the parliament and people, upon the favourite; but he 
fheltered himfelf from their vengeance under the royal proteétion, till he was af- 
faflinated by one Felton, a fubaltern officer, as he was ready to embark for the re- 
lief of Rochelle, which foon after furrendered to cardinal Richlieu. 

The death of the duke of Buckingham, which happened in 1628, did not deter 
Charles from his arbitrary proceedings, which the Englifh patriots in that enlight- 
ened age, juftly confidered as. fo many acts of tyranny. He, without authority of 
parliament, laid arbitrary unpofitions upon trade, which were refufed to be paid by 
many of the merchants and members of the houfe of commons. Some of them 
were imprifoned, and the judges were checked for admitting them to bail. ‘The 
houfe of commons refented thofe proceedings by drawing up a proteft, and deny- 
ing admittance to the gentleman-ufher of the black rod, who came to adjourn 
them, till ic was finifhed. This ferved only to, widen the breach, and the king 
diffolved the parliament; after which he exhibited informations againít nine of 
the moít eminent members, among whom was the great Mr. Selden, who was as 
much diftinguifhed by his love of liberty, as by his uncommon erudition. ‘Fhey 
objected to the jurifdiction of the court, but their plea was over-ruled, and they 
were fent to prifon during the king's pleafure.. 

Every thing now operated. towards the deftruétion of Charles. The commons 
would vote no fupplies without fome redrefs of the national grievances ; upon which 
Charles, prefuming on what had been practifed in reigns when the principles of li- 
berty were imperfectly, or not at all underftood, levied money upon monopolies of 
falt, foap, and fuch neceflaries, and other obfolete claims, particularly for knighthood, 
and raifed various taxes without authority of parliament. His government becom- 
ing every day more and more unpopular, Burton, a divine, Prynne, a lawyer, and 
Baftwick, a phyfician, men of no great eminence or abilities, but warm and refo- 
lute, publifhed feveral pieces which gave offence to the court, and which contained 
{ome fevere ftriétures againft the ruling clergy. 'Fhey were profecuted for thefe 
pieces in the ftar-chamber in a very arbitrary and cruel-manner; and punifhed with 
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fo much rigour, as excited an almoft univerfal indignation againft the authors of 
their fufferings. Thus was the government rendered {till more odious; and, unfor- 
tunately for Charles, he put his confcience into the hands of Laud, archbifhop of 
Canterbury, who was as great a bigot as himfelf, both in church and ftate. Laud 
advifed him to perfecute the puritans, and in the year 1637 to introduce epifcopacy 
into Scotland. The Scots.upon this formed fecret conneétions with the difcontented 
Englifh,. and invaded England, in Auguft 1640, where Charles was fo ill-ferved by 
his officers and his army, that he was forced to agree to an inglorious peace with 
the Scots ; but neither party being fincere in obferving the terms, and Charles dif- 
covering that fome of their great men had offered to throw themfelves under the pro- 
tection of the French king, he raifed a frefh army by virtue of his prerogative. 
All his preparations, however, were baffled by the Scots, who made themfelves 
mafters of Newcaftle and Durham; and being now openly befriended by the houfe 
of commons, they obliged the king to comply with their demands. 

Charles did this with fo bad a grace, though he took a journey to Scotland for 
that purpofe, that it did him no fervice; on the contrary, it encouraged the com- 
mons to rife in their demands. He had made Wentworth, earl of Strafford, a man 
of great abilities, prefident of the council of the North, and lord Jieutenant of Ire- 
land; and he was generally believed to. be the firft minifter of ítate. Strafford had 
been a leading member of the oppofition to tlie court, but he afterwards, in con- 
junétion with Laud, exerted himfelf fo vigoroufly in carrying the king's defpotic 
{chemes into execution, that he became an object of public deteítation. As lord 
prefident of the North, as lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and as a minifter and privy- 
counfellor in England,. he behaved in a very arbitrary manner, and was guilty of 
many actions of great injuítice and. oppreffion. He was, in confequence, at length 
on the 22d of May, 1641, brought to the block, though much againft the incli- 
nations of the king, who was in a manner forced by the parliament and people to 
fign the warrant for his execution. Archbifhop Laud was alfo beheaded; but his 
execution did not take place till a confiderable time after that of Strafford, the xoth 
of January, 1645. 

In the fourth year of his reign, Charles had pafied the petition of right into a law, 
which was intended by the parliament for the future fecurity of the liberty of 
the fubject, which eftablifhed particularly, ** “That no man hereafter be compelled 
to make or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or fuch like charge, without 
common coníent by act of parliament ;" but he afterwards violated it in numerous 
inftances, fo that an almo(t univeríal difcontent at his adminiftration prevailed 
throughout the nation. A rebellion alfo broke out in Ireland, on October 23, 
1641, where the: proteftants, without diftinction of age, fex or condition, to the 
amount of many thoufands, were maffacred by the papifts; and great pains were 
taken to perfuade the public that Charles fecretly favoured them out of hatred to 
his Englifh fubjects. “The bifhops were expelled the houfe of peers, on account of 
their conftantly oppofing the defigns and bills of the other houfe ; and the leaders of 
the Englifh houfe of commons ftill kept up a correfpondence with the difcontented 
Scots. Charles was ill enough advifed to go in perfon to the houfe of commons, 
January 4, 1642, and demanded that lord Kimbolton, Mr. Pym, Mr. Hampden, 
Mr. Hollis, Sir Arthur Hafelrig, and Mr. Stroud, fhould be apprehended ; but, 
they had previoufly made their eícape. This act of Charles was refented as high 
treafon againft his people, and the commons rejected all the offers of fatisfaction 
he could make them. The city of London took the alarm, and the accufed mem.. 
bers into.its protection. The train-bands were raifed, and the mobs were fo unruly, 
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that Charles ¡emoved from Whitehall to Hampton-court, and from thence into York- 
fhire, where he raifed an army to face that which the parliament, or rather the houfe 
of commons, might raife in and about London. 

Notwithftanding the many acts of tyranny and oppreffion, of which the king and 
his minifters had been guilty, yet, when the civil war broke out, there were great 
numbers who repaired to the regal ftandard. Many of the nobility and gentry were 
much attached to the crown, and confidered their own honours as conneéted with 
it; and a great part of the landed intereft was joined to the royal party. The par- 
liament, however, took upon themfelves the executive power, and were favoured 
by moft of the trading towns and corporations; but its great refource lay in Lon-- 
don. The king’s general was the earl of Lindfey, a brave, but not an enterprif- 
ing commander; but he had great dependence on his nephews, the princes Rupert 
and Maurice, fons to the elector palatine, by his fifter the princefs Elizabeth. In 
the beginning of the war, the royal army had the afcendancy, but in the progrefs 
of it, affairs took a very different turn. The earl of Effex was made genéral under 
the parliament, and the firft battle was fought at Edge-hill in Warwickfhire, the 
23d of October 1642; but both parties claimed the victory; though the advantage 
lay with Charles, for the parliament was fo much diftreffed, that they invited the 
Scots to come to their affiftance, and they accordingly entered England anew, 
with about 20,000 horfe and foot. Charles attempted to remove the parliament 
to Oxford, where many members of both houfes met; but his enemies were ftill 
fitting at Weftminfter, and continued to carry on the war againft him with great 
animofity. The independent party, which had fcarcely before been thought of, be- 
gan now to increafe and to figure at Weftminfter. They were averfe to the pref- 
byterians, who till then had conducted the war againít the king, nearly as much as 
to the royalifts; and fuch was their management, under the direction of the fa- 
mous Oliver Cromwell, that a plan was formed for difmiffing the earls of Effex 
and Manchefter, and the heads of the prefbyterians, from the parliament's fervice, 
fuppofing that they were not for bringing the war to a fpeedy end, or not for re- 
ducing the king too low, and for introducing Fairfax, who was an excellent officer, 
but more manageable, though a prefbyterian, and fome independent officers. In 
the mean while, the war went on with refentment and lofs on both fides. Two bat- 
tles were fought at Newbury, one on September 20th, 1643, and the other 
October 27, 1644, in which the advantage inclined to the king. He had likewife 
many other fucceffes ; and having defeated Sir William Waller, he purfued the 
earl of Effex, who remained ftill in command, into Cornwall, from whence he 
was obliged to efcape by fea; but his infantry furrendered themfelves prifoners to 
the royalifts, though his cavalry delivered themfelves by their valour. 

The firft fatal blow the king’s army received, was at Marfton-moor, July 2d, 
1644, where, through the imprudence of prince Rupert, the earl of Manchefter de- 
feated the royal army, of which 4000 were killed, and 1500 taken prifoners. This 
victory was owing chiefly to the courage and conduct of Cromwell; and though it 
might have been retrieved by the fucceffes of Charles in the Weft, yet his whole 
conduct was a ftring of miftakes, till at laft his affairs became irretrievable. It is 
true, many treaties of peace, particularly one at Uxbridge, were fet on foot during 
the war, and the heads of the prefbyterian party would have agreed to terms that 
would have little bounded the king's prerogative. "They were outwitted, and over- 
ruled by the independents, who were affifted by the ftiffnefs, infincerity, and un- 
amiable behaviour of Charles himfelf. In fhort, the independents at laft fucceed. 
ed, in perfuading the members at Weftminfter, that Charles was not to be truíted, 
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whatever his conceffions might be. From that moment the affairs of the royalifts 
rufhed into ruin. Sir Thomas Fairfax, whofe father, lord Fairfax, remained in the 
North, was at the head of the army, which was now new-modelled; fo that 
Charles by piece-meal loft all his towns and forts, and was defeated by Fairfax and 
Cromwell, at the decifive battle of Nafeby, June 14, 1645, owing partly, as 
ufual, to the mifconduét of prince Rupert. This battle was followed by frefh mif- 
fortunes to Charles, who retired to Oxford, the only place where lie thought he 
could be fafe. 

The Scots were then befieging Newark ; and no good underftanding fubfifted 
between them and the Englifh parliamentarians, but the beft and moft loyal friends 
Charles had, thought it prudent to make their peace. In this melancholy fituation 
of his affairs, he efcaped in difguife from Oxford and came to the Scotch army be- 
fore Newark, on May'6, 1646, upon a promife of protection. “The Scots, how- 
ever, were fo intimidated, by the refolutions of the parliament at Weftminfter, and 
in confideration of 400,000]. of their arrears to be paid, they put the perfon of 
Charles into the hands of the parliament's commiffioners, probably not fufpecting 
the confequences. 

The prefbyterians were now more inclined than ever to make peace with the 
king, but they were no longer mafters, being forced to receive laws from the army, 
and the independents. The army now avowed their intentions. They firft by 
force took Charles out of the hands of the commiffioners, June 4, 1647, and then 
dreading that a treaty might ftill take place with the king, they imprifoned 41 of 
the prefbyterian members, voted the houfe of peers to be ufelefs, and that of the 
commons was reduced to 150, and moft of them officers of the army. In the 
mean while Charles, who unhappily promifed himfelf relief from thofe diffentions, 
was carried from prifon to prifon, and fometimes = by the independents with 
hopes of deliverance, but always narrowly watched. Several treaties were fet on 
foot, but all mifcarried ; and he had been imprudent enough, after his effecting 
an efcape, to put himfelf into colonel Hammond”s hands, the parliament's gover- 
nor of the ifle of Wight. A freíh negociation was begun, and almoft finifhed, 
when the independents, dreading the general difpofition of the people for peace, 
and ftrongly perfuaded of the infincerity of the king, once more feized upon his 
períon, brought him a prifoner to London, carried him before a court of juítice of 
their own ereéting, and after an extraordinary trial his head was cut off, before his 
own palace at Whitehall, on the 3oth of January, 1648-9, being the 49th year of 
his age, and 24th of his reign. | 

Charles is allowed to have had many virtues, and fome have fuppofed, that af- 
fliction had taught him fo much wifdom and moderation, that had he been reítored 
to his throne he would have become an excellent prince ; but there is abundant 
reafon to conclude, from his private letters, that he retained his arbitrary 
principles to the laft, and that he would again have regulated his conduct by them, 
if he had been reinftated in power. It is however certain, that, notwithftanding 
the tyrànnical nature of his government, his death was exceedingly lamented by 
great numbers ; and many in the: courfe of the civil war, who had been his great 
opponents in parliament, became converts to his caufe, in which they loft their 
lives and fortunes. We cannot reflect upon the great lofs of lives, to the amount 
at leaft of 100,000 fighting men, during the fix years of the. civil war, without 
being inclined to think that England was more populous then than itis now. 
Though the hiftory of that period has been minutely related, by writers of all par- 
ties, who had the very beft opportunities to know the true ftate of the nation, yet 
we do not find that the lofs of men had any influence upon agriculture or 
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commerce, or the .exercife of the common arts of life, and provifions rather funk 
than rofe in their value. The furviving children of Charles, were Charles and 
James, who were fucceffively kings of England, Henry duke of Gloucefter, who 
died foon after his brother’s reftoration, the E gun married to the prince of 
Orange, and mother to William prince of Orange, who was afterwards king of 
England, and the princefs Henrietta Maria, who was married to the duke of Or- 
leans, and whofe daughter was married to Victor Amadeus duke of Savoy, and king 
of Sardinia. | 

They who brought Charles to the block, were men of different perfuafions and 
principles, but many of them poffeffed moft amazing abilities for government. 
‘They omitted no meafure that could give a perpetual exclufion to kingly power in 
England; and it cannot be denied, that, after they erected themfelves into a com- 
monwealth, they did prodigious things for retrieving the glory of England by fea. 
They were joined by many of the prefbyterians, and both parties: hated Cromwell 
and Ireton, though they were forced to employ them in the reduction of Ireland, 
and afterwards againft the Scots, who had received Charles II. as their king. By | 
cutting down the timber upon the royal domains, they produced, as it were by 
magic, all at once, a fleet fuperior to any that had ever been feen in Europe, ‘Their 
general, Cromwell, invaded Scotland, and though he was there reduced to great 
difficulties, he totally defeated the Scots at the battles of Dunbar and Worcefter. 
The fame commonwealth , paffed an act of navigation; and declarihg war againft 
the Dutch, who were thought till then invincible at fea, they effectually humbled 
thofe republicans in repeated engagements. 

By this time Cromwell, who hated fubordination to a republic, had the addrefs 
to get himfelf declared commander in chief of the Englifh army. Admiral Blake, 
and the other Englifh admirals, carried the terror of the Englifh name by fea to 
all quarters of the globe; and Cromwell having now but little employment, be- 
gan to be afraid that his fervices would be forgotten, for which reafon he went, April 
20, 1653, without any ceremony, with about 300 mufqueteers, and diffolved the 
parliament, opprobrioufly driving all the members, about an hundred, out of their 
houfe. He next annihilated the council of ftate, with whom the executive 
-power was lodged, and transferred the adminiftration of | acre to about 
140 perfons, whom he fummoned to Whitehall, on the 4th of July, 1653.. 

The war with Holland, in which the Englifh were again victorious, ftill con- 
tinued. Seven bloody engagements by fea were fought in little more. than the 
compaís of one year; and in the laft, which was decifive in favour of England, 
the Dutch loft their brave admiral Van Tromp. Cromwell all this while wanted 
to be declared king, but he perceived that he muft encounter unfurmountable 
difficulties from Fleetwood, and his other friends, if he fhould perfift in his re- 
folution. He was, however, declared lord protefi.. of the commonwealth of 
England; a title under which he exercifed all the power that had been for- 
merly annexed to the regal dignity. He next eel to new-model the go- 
vernment, and various were the íchemes that were propofed, eftablifhed, and 
proved.abortive : but thofe fchemes were temporary, and fuited to each junc- 
ture; and it was by his management of the army that he did every thing. He 
was openly or fecretly thwarted by people of property all over England; and 
however dazzled, hiftorians have been with his amazing fortune and power, it 
appears, from the beft evidences, that during the continuance of his protec- 
.torate, he was perpetually diítreffed for money to keep the wheels of his go- 
vernment going. 

His 
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His wants at laft led him into the -error of taking part with France againft 
Spain, in hopes that the rich Spanifh prizes would fupply him with ready money. 
He lent the French court 6000 men, and Dunkirk being taken by their afíiiftance 
from the Spaniards, he took poffeflion of it. Finding that his ufurpation gave as 
much difcontent to his own party, as terror to the royalifts, he had thoughts of 
rencwing the model of the conftitution, and actually erected a houfe of lords out of 
his own creatures. No king ever aéted, either in England or Scotland, more 
defpotically in fome refpeécts than he did, yet no tyrant ever had fewer real friends, 
and even thofe few threatened to oppofe him, if he fhould take upon him the true 
of king.  Hiftorians, in drawing a character of Cromwell, have been impofed 
upon by his amazing fuccefs, and dazzled by the luftre of his fortune; but when 
we confult his fecretary Thurloe’s, and other ftate papers, the impofition in a great 
meafure vanifhes. After a moft uncomfortable ufurpation of four years, eight 
months, and thirteen days, he died on the 3d of September, 1658, in the 6oth 
year of his age. 

It is not to be denied that England acquired much more refpect from foreign 

wers, between the death of Charles I. and that of Cromwell, than fhe had been 
treated with fince the death . of Elizabeth. This was owing to the great men who 
" formed the republic, which Cromwell abolifhed, and who, as it were, inftantaneoufly 
called forth the naval ftrength of the kingdom. Neither they nor Cromwell had 
formed any fixed plan of legiflation, and his fafety was owing to the different fen- 
timents of government, that prevailed among the heads of the republic. In the 
year 1656, the charge of the public amounted to one million three hundred thou- 
fand pounds; of which a million went to the fupport of the navy and army, and 
the remainder to that of the civil government. In the fame year, Cromwell abo- 
lifhed all tenures iz capite, by knight's fervice, and foccage in chief, and likewife 
the courts of wards and liveries. Several other grievances that had been com- 
plained of, during the late reigns, were likewife removed. Next year the total 
charge, or public expence of England, amounted to two millions three hundred 
twenty-fix thoufand nine hundred and eighty-nine pounds. The collections by 
affeffrnents, excife, and cuftoms, paid into the Exchequer, amounted to two mil- 
lions, three hundred and fixty-two thoufand pounds, four fhillings. 

Upon the whole it appears, that England, from the year 1648, to the year 
1658, was improved equally in riches and in power. The legal intereft of money 
was reduced from 8 to 6 per cent. a fure fymptom of increafing commerce. The 
famous and beneficial navigation act, that palladium of the Englifh trade, was now 

lanned and eftablifhed, and afterwards confirmed under Charles IIl. Monopolies 
of all kinds were abolifhed, and liberty of conícience to all fects was granted, to 
the vaft advantage of population and manufactures, which had fuffered greatly bv 
Laud's intolerant fchemes having driven numbers of handicrafts to America, and 
foreign countries. ‘To the above national meliorations, we may add the modefty 
and frugality introduced among the common people, and the citizens in particular, 
by which they were enabled to increafe their capitals. It appears, however, that 
Cromwell, had he lived, and been firmly fettled in the government, would have 
broken through the fober maxims of the republicans; for, fome time before his 
death, he affected great magnificence in his períon, court, and attendants. He 
maintained the honour of the nation much, ad te many inftances interpofed effec- 
tually in favour of the Proteftants abroad. Arts and fciences were not much patro- 
caes d and yct he had the good fortune to meet in the períon ot Cooper an excel- 
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lent miniature painter, and his coins done by Simon exceed in beauty and work- 
manfhip any of that age. He certainly did many things worthy of praife, and as 
his genius and capacity led him to the choice of fit perfons for the everal parts of 
adminiftration ; fo he paid fome regard to men of learning, and particularly to thofe 
entrufted with the caré of youth at the univerfities. 

The fate of Richard Cromwell, who fucceeded his father Oliver as protector, 
fufficiently proves the great difference there was between them, as to fpirit and parts 
in the affairs of government. Richard was placed in his dignity by thofe who 
wanted to make him the tool of their own government; and he was foon after dri- 
ven, without the leaft ftruggle or pp into obícurity. It is in vain for hifto- 
rians of any party to afcribe the reftoration of Charles II. (who with his mother 
and brothers, during the ufurpation, had lived abroad on a very precarious fubíift- 
ence) to the merits of any particular perfons. “The Prefbyterians were very zealous 
in promoting it, but it was effected by the general concurrence of the people, who 
ieem to have thought that neither peace nor protection were to be obtained, but by 
reftoring the ancient conftitution of monarchy. General Monk, a man of military 
abilities, but of no principles, excepting fuch as ferved his ambition or intereft, 
had the fagacity to obferve this ; and after temporizing in various fhapes, being at 
the head of the army, he made the principal figure in reftoring Charles Il. For 
this he was Created duke of Albemarle, confirmed in the command of the army, * 
and loaded with honours and riches. 

Charles II. being reftored in 1660, in the firft year of his reign feemed to have 
a real defire to promote his people's happinefs. Upon his confirming the abolition 
of “all the feudal tenures, he received from the parliament a gift of the excife 
for life; and in this act, coffee and tea are firft mentioned. By his long refi- 
dence, and that of his friends abroad, he imported into England the culture 
of many elegant vegetables ; fuch as that of afparagus, artichokes, cauliflowers, 
and feveral kinds of beans, peas, and fallads. Under him, Jamaica, which 
had been conquered by the Englifh under the aufpices of Cromwell, ‘was 
greatly improved, and made a fugar colony. The Royal Society was inftituted, 
and many popular acts refpecting trade and colonization were paffed. In fhort, 
Charles knew, and cultivated the true interefts of his kingdom, till he was 
warped by pleafure, and funk in ,indolence ; failings that had the fame con- 
Tequences as defpotifm itfelf. .He”appeared to intereft himfelf in the fufferings 
of his citizens, when London was burnt down in 1666; and its being rebuilt 
with greater luftre and conveniences, is a proof of the increafe of her trade: 
but there were no bounds to Charles's love of pleafure, which led him into the moft 
extravagant expences. He has been feverely cenfured for felling Dunkirk to the 
French king to fupply his neceffities, after he had fquandered the immenfe fuma 
granted him by parliament. The price was about 250,0001. fterling. But even 
in this, his conduct was more defenfible than in his fecret connections with France, 
which were of the moft fcandalous nature, utterly repugnant to the welfare 
of the kingdom, and fuch as muft ever refleét infamy on his memory. 

Among the evidences of his degeneracy as a king, may be mentioned his giving 
way to the popular clamour againit the lord Clarendon, as the chief advifer of the 
fale of Dunkirk ; a man of extenfive knowledge, and great abilities, and more ho- 
neft in his intentions than moft of his other minifters, but whom he facrificed to 
the fycophants of his pleafurable hours. The firt Dutch war, which began in 
1665, was carried on with great refolution and fpirit under the cuke of York; but 
through Charlcs’s mifapplication of the public money which had been granted for 
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the war, the Dutch; while a treaty of peace was depending at Breda, found means 
to infult the royal navy of England, by failing up the Medway as far as Chatham, 
and deftroyed feveral capital fhips of war. Soon after this, a peace was concluded 
at Breda between Great Britain and the States General, for the prefervation of the 
Spanifh Netherlands ; and Sweden having accéded to the treaty, 1668, it was called 
the triple alliance. 

In 1671, Charles was fo ill advifed as to feize upon the money of the bankers, 
which had been lent him at 81. per cent. and to fhut up the Exchequer. ‘This was 
an indefenfible ftep; and Charles pretended to juftify it by the neceffity of his af- 
fairs, being then on the eve of a frefh war with Holland. This was declared in 
1672, and had almoft proved fatal to that republic, for in this war, the Englifh 
fleet and army acted in conjunction with thofe of France. The duke of York 
commanded the Englifh fleet, and difplayed great gallantry in that, ftation. The 
duke of Monmouth, the eldeft and ación natural fon of Charles, commanded 
6000 Englifh forces, who joined the French in the Low Countries; and all Hol- 
land muft have fallen into the hands of the French, had it not been for thè vanity 
of their monarch Lewis XIV. who was in a hurry to enjoy his triumph in his ca- 
pital, and fome very unforefeen circumftances. All confidence was now loft be- 
tween Charles and his parliament, notwithítariding the glory which the En lifh fleet 
obtained by fea againft the Dutch. ‘The popular clamour at laft obliged Charles to 
give peace to that republic, in confideration of 200,0001. which was paid him. 

In fome things Charles acted very defpotically. He complained of the fréedom 
taken with his prerogative in coffee-houfes, and ordered them to be fhut up, but 
in a few days.after they were opened again. ‘Great rigour and feverity were exer- 
cifed iuh the Prefbyterians, and all other nonconformifts to epifcopacy, which 
was again eftablifhed with a high hand in Scotland as well as England. His par- 
liament addreffed him, but in vain, to make war with France in the year 1677, 
for he was entirely devoted to that crown, and regularly received its money as a 
penfioner, and hoped through its influence and power to be abfolute. It is not, 
however, to be denied, that the trade of England was now incredibly increafed, 
and Charles entered into many vigorous meafures for its proteétion and fupport. 

Charles's connections in France gave him no merit in the eyes of his parliament, 
which grew every day more and. more exafperated againft the French and the Papifts ; 
at,the head of whom was the. es eldeft brother, and prefumptive heir of the 
crown, the duke ef York. Charles dreaded the profpeét of a civil:war, and of- 
fered any conceffions to avoid it. "But many of the members of parliament were 
bent upon fuch a revolution as afterwards took place, and were fécretly determined 
that the duke of York never fhould reign. In 1678, the famous Titus Oates, and 
fome others, opened a plot, charging the pn gee with a defign to murder the king, 
and to introduce popery by means of. Jefuits in England, and from St. Omer's, 
Though nothing could be more ridiculous, and more felf-contradictory, than fome 
parts of their narrative, yet it was fupported with the utmoft zeal on the part of the 
parliament. ‘The aged lord Strafford, Coleman fecretary to the duke of York, 
with. many Jefuits, and other papifts, were publicly executed on evidences, fup- 
pofed now to have been peng ai by thofe who will have the whole plot to be a 
fiction. The queen herfelf efcaped with difficulty ; the duke of York was obliged 
to retire into foreign ‘parts, and Charles, though convinced, as it is faid, that the 
whole was an impofture, yielded to the torrent. At laft it fpent its force. The 
earl of Shaftefbury, who. was at the head of the oppofition, pufhed on the total ex- 
«lufion of the duke of York from the throne. He was feconded by the ill-advifed 
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duke of Monmouth, and the bill, after paffing the commons, mifcarried .in the 
houfe of peers. All England was again in a flame; but the king, by a well-timed 
adjournment of the parliament to Oxford, feemed to recover the affections of his 
people to a very great degree. 

The duke of York and his party made a fcandalous ufe of their victory. “They 
trumped up on their fide a plot of the proteftants for killing or feizing the king, 
and altering the government. This plot was as falfe as that which had been laid 
againft the .papifts. The excellent lord Ruffel, who had been remarkable in his 
oppofition to the. popifh fucceffion, Algernon Sidney, and feveral other diftin- 
guifhed proteftants, were tried, condemned, and fuffered death, and the king fet 
his foot upon the neck of oppofition. Even the city of London was intimidated 
into the meafures of the court, as were almoft all the corporations in the kingdom. 
The duke of. Monmouth and the earl of Shaftefbury were obliged to fly, and the 
duke of York returned in triumph to Whitehall. It was thought, however, that 
Charles repented of fome of his arbitrary fteps, and intended to have recalled the 
duke of Monmouth, and have executed fome meafures for the future quiet of his 
reign; when he died February 6th, 1684-5, in the ¢sth year of his age, and 25th 
of his reign. He had married Catharine, infanta of Portugal, by whom he re- 
ceived a large fortune in ready money, befides the town and fortrefs of Tangier 
in Africa; but he left behind him no lawful iffue. The defcendants of his na- 
tural fons and daughters, are now amongft the molt diftinguifhed of the Britifh 
nobility. | 

In ia the principal events of this reign, I have been fufficiently explicit 
as to the principles, both of the king and the oppofition to his government. ‘The 
heads of the latter were prefbyterians and moderate churchmen, who had been greatly © 
inftrumental in the civil war againft the late king, and the ufurpations that fol- 
lowed. They had been raifed and preferred by Charles, in hopes of their being 
ufeful in bringing their party into his meafures ; and he would probably have fuc- 
ceeded, had not the remains of t^e old royalifts, and the diffipated part of the 
court, fallen in with the king’s foible for pleafure. The prefbyterians, however, 
availed themfelves of their credit, in the early part of his reign when the fervour 
of loyalty was abated, to bring into parliament fuch a number of their friends, as 
rendered the reign of Charles very uneafy, and it was owing, perhaps, to them, 
that civil liberty, and proteftantifin, now exift in the Englifh government. On the 
other hand, they feem to have carried their jealoufy of a popifh fucceffor too far ;. 
and many of the people without doors certainly thought that the parliament ought 
to have been fatisfied with the legal reftraints and difabilities which Charles offered: 
to impofe upon his fucceffor. This gave fuch a turn to. the affections of the peo- 
ple, as left Charles, and his brother, at the time of his death,. almoft mafters of the 
laws and liberties of England; and they governed in. an abfolute and arbitrary 
manner, fupported by the clergy's preaching up the eld doctrines of paffive obedi- 
ence and non-refiftance, and the flattering addreffes prefented from many perfons 
advancing the prerogative af the crown to the moft extravagant height. 

The reign a Charles has been celebrated for wit and gallantry, but both were 
coarfe and indelicate. The court was the nurfery of vice, and the ftage exhibited 
fcenes of impurity. Some readers were found, who could admire Milton as welt 
as Dryden, and never perhaps were the pulpits of England fo well fupplied with 
preachers as in this reign. Our language was harmonized, refined, and rendered 
natural, witnefs the ftyle of their fermons ; and the days of Charles may be called 
the Auguítan age of mathematics and natural philofophy. Charles loved, patro. 
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nized, and underítood the arts, more than he encouraged, or rewarded them, ef- 
pecially thofe of Englifh growth ; but this neglect proceeded not from narrow- 
mindedneís, but indolence and want of reflection. If the memory of Charles II. 
has been traduced for being the firft Englifh prince, who formed a body of ftand- 
ing forces, as guards to his perfon; it ought to be remembered, at the fame ttme, 
that he carried the art of fhip-building to the higheft perfection ; and that the royal 
navy of England, at this day, ows its fineft improvements to his and his brother's 
knowledge of naval affairs and architecture. As to his religion, James, {oon af- 
ter his death, publifhed to the world, that his brother, notwithftanding his repeated 
profeffions of regard to the proteftant faith, was a papift and died fuch, of which 
there are now inconteftable proofs. | 
All the oppofition which, during the late reign, had fhaken the throne, feems to 
have vanifhed at the acceflion of James II. The. popular affection towards him 
was increafed by the early declaration he made in favour of the church of England, 
which, during the late reign, had formally pronounced all refiftance to the reigning 
king to be unlawful. This doctrine proved fatal to James, and almoft ruined pro- 
teftantifra. The army and people fupported him in crufhing an ill-concerted rebel- 
lion of the duke of Monmouth, who pretended to be the lawful fon. of Charles II. - 
and, asíuch, had affumed the title of king. That duke's head being cut off, July 
15, 1685, and fome hundreds of his followers hanged, drawn, and quartered, im 
the weft of England, exhibiting a fcene of barbarity fcarcely ever known in this. 
country, by the inftrumentality of Jefferies and colonel Kirke, James defperately 
reíolved to try how far the practice of the church of England would agree with her 
doctrine of non-refiftance. The experiment failed him. He made the moft pro- 
voking fteps to render popery the eftablifhed religion of his dominions. He pre- 
tended to a power of difpenfing with the known laws ; he inftituted an illegal eccle- 
fiaftical court, he openly received and. admitted into his privy-council the pope's. 
emiffaries, and gave them more refpect than was due to the minifters of a fovereign: 
prince. He fent an embafly to Rome, and received at his court the pope's nuncio. 
The encroachments he made upon both the civil and religious liberties of his peo- 
ple, are almoft beyond defcription, and were difapproved of by the pope himfelf, 
and all fober Roman catholics. His fending to prifon, and profecuting for a libel, 
feven bifhops, for prefenting a petition againft reading his declaration for liberty 
of confcience, and their acquittal upon a legal trial, alarmed his beft proteftant 
friends. | 
In this extremity, many great men in England and Scotland, though they wifhed 
well to James,. applied for relief to William prince of Dp in Holland, a prince 
of-great abilities, and the inveterate enemy of Lewis XIV. who then threatened. 
Europe with chains. The prince of Orange was the nephew and fon-in-law of 
James, having married the princeís Mary, that king’s eldeft daughter; and he at 
Jaft embarked with a fleet ar soo fail for England, avowing it to be his defign: to 
reftore the church and ftate to their due rights. Upon his arrival in England, he 
was joined not only by the Whigs, but by many whom James had confidered as his 
beft friends; and even his daughter the princeís Anne, and her hufband, George, 
prince of Denmark, left him and joined the prince of Orange, who foon difcover- 
ed that he expected the crown. James might ftill have reigned ; but he was fur- 
rounded with French emiffaries, and ignorant Jefuits, who wifhed him not to reign 
rather than not reftore popery. They fecretly perfuaded him to fend his queen, 
and fon, real or pretended, then but fix months old, to France, and to follow them. 
in. 
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in perfon, which he did; and thus, in 1688, ended his reign in England, which 
event in Englith hiftory is termed tbe Revolution. | o 

This fhort reign affords little matter for the national progrefs in its true interefts. 
James is allowed, on all hands, to have underftood them, and that, had it not 
been for his popifh bigotry, and arbitrary principles, he would have been a moft 
excellent king of England. ‘The writings of the Englifh divines againft popery, 
in this reign, are efteemed to be the moft mafterly pieces of controverfy that ever 
were publifhed on that fubject. ] 

Had it not been for the baleful influence of the Jefuits over James, the prince 
of Orange might have found his views upon the crown fruftrated. The conduct 
of James gave him advantages, which he could not otherwife have hoped for. Few 
were in the prince's fecret, and when a convention of the ftates was called, there 
feemed reafon to believe, that had not James abdicated his throne, it would not 
have been filled by the prince and princefs of Orange. Even then it was not done 
without long: debates. It is well known that king William's chief object was to 
humble the power of France, and his reign was fpent in an almoft uninterrupted 
courfe of hoftilities with that power, which were fupported by England, at an ex- 
pence fhe had never known before. The nation had grown cautious, through the 
experience of the two laft reigns, and he gave his confent to the bil! of rights, by 
which the liberties of the people were confirmed and fecured : though the friends of 
liberty in general complained, that the bill of rights was very inadequate to what 
ought to have been infifted on, in a period fo favourable to the enlargement and 
fecurity of liberty, as a crown beftowed by the free voice of the people. ‘The two 
laft kings had made a very bad ufe ef the whole national revenue, which was put 
into their hands, and which was found to be fufficient to raiíe and maintain a ftand- 
ing army. The revenue was therefore now divided, part was allotted for the cur- 
rent national fervice of the year, and was to be accounted for to parliament; and 
part, which is ftill called the civil lift money, was given to the king, for the fupport 
of his houfe and dignity. 

It was the juft feníe the people of England had of their civil and religious 
rights alone, that could provoke them to agree to the late revolution; for they 
never in other refpects had been at fo high a pitch of wealth and profperity, as in 
the year 1688. The tonnage of their merchant fhipa, as appears from Dr. Dave- 
nant, was that year near double to what it had been in 1666 ; and the tonnage of 
the royal navy, which in 1660, was only 62,594 tons, was in 1688 increafed to 
101,032 tons. ‘The increafe of the cuftoms, and the annual rental of England, | 
was in the fame proportion. It was therefore no wonder, if a ftrong party, both. 
in the parliament and nation, was formed againft the government, which was hourly 
increafed by the king's predilection for the Dutch. . The war with France, which, 
ón the king's part, was far from being fuccefsful, required an enormous expence, 
and the Irifh continued, in general, faithful to king James. But many Englifh, 
who wifhed well to the Stuart family, dreaded their being reftored by conqueft; and - 
the parliament enabled the king to reduce Ireland, and to gain the battle of the 
Boyne againft James, who there loft all the military honour he had acquired before. 
The marine of France, proved fuperior to that of England, in the beginning of 
the war; but in the year 1692, that of France received an irrecoverable blow in the 
defeat at La Hogue. — 

. Invafions were threatened, and confpiracies difcovered every day againft the go- 
vernment, and thefupply of the.continental war forced the parliament to open new 
refources for money. A land-tax was impofed, and every fubjeét’s lands were tax- 
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ed, according to their valuations given in by the. feveral counties. 'Thofe who 
were the moft loyal gave the higheft valuations, and were the heavieft taxed, and 
this prepofterous burthen {till continues ; but the greateft and boldeft operation in 
finances, that ever took place, was eftablifhed in this reign, which was the carrying 
on the war by borrowing money upon parliamentary fecurities, and which form 
what are now called the public funds. “The chief projector of this fcheme is faid to 
have been Charles Montague, afterwards lord Halifax. His chief argument for 
fuch a projeét was, that it would oblige the moneyed part of the nation to befriend 
the Revolution intereft, becaufe, after lending their money, they could have no 
hopes of being repaid but by fupporting that intereft, and the weight of taxes 
would oblige the commercial people to be more induftrious. How well thofe views 
have been anfwered is needlefs here to obferve, being already mentioned in the pre- 
fent ftate of public credit. 

William, notwithftanding the vaft fervice he had done to the nation, and the 
public benefits which took place under his aufpices, particularly in the eftablifh- 
ment of the bank of England, and the recoining the filver money, met with fo 
many mortifications from his parliament, that he actually refolved upon an abdi- 
cation, and had drawn up a fpeech for that purpofe, which he was prevailed upon 
to fupprefs. He long bore the affronts he met with in hopes of being fupported 
in his war with France, but atlaft, in 1697, he was forced to conclude the peace 
of Ryfwick with the French king, who acknowledged his title to the crown of 
England. By this time William had loft his queen *, but the government was con- 
tinued in his perfon. After peace was reftored, the commons obliged him to dif- 
band his army, all but an inconfiderable number, and to difmifs his favourite 
Dutch guards. "Towards the end of his reign, his fears of feeing the whole Spanifh 
monarchy in poffeffion of France at the death of the catholic king Charles II. 
which was every day expected, led him ihto a very impolitic meafure, which was 
the partition treaty with France, by which that monarchy was to be divided be- 
tween the houfes of Bourbon and Auftria. This treaty was highly refented by 
the parliament, and fome of his miniftry were impeached for advifing it. It is 
thought that William faw his error when it was too late. His minifters were ac- 

uitted from their impeachment, and the death of king James difcovered the 
infincerity of the French court, which immediately proclaimed his fon king of 
Great Britain. 

This perfidy rendered William again popular in England. ‘The two houfes paffed 
the bill of abjuration, and an addrefs for a war with France. The laft and moft 
glorious act of William's reign was his pafling the bill for fettling the fucceffion to 
the crown in the houfe of Hanover, on the 12th of June 1701. His death was 
haftened by a fall he had from his horfe, foon after he had renewed the grand 
alliance againft France on the eighth of March 1702, the 52d year of his age, 
and the 14th of his reign in England. This prince was not.made by nature 
for popularity. His manners were cold and forbidding ; he feemed alfo fometimes 
almoft to lofe fight of thofe principles of liberty, for the fupport of which he had 
been raifed to the throne; and though he owed his royalty to the whigs, yet he 
often favoured the tories. The former had the mortification of feeing thofe who 
had acted the moft inimical to their party, and the free principles of the conftitution, 
as the marquis of Halifax, the earl of Danby, and lord Nottingham, taken into 
favour and refume their places in the cabinet; and the whole influence of govcrn- 


* She died of the [mall-pox, Dec. 28, 1694, in the thirty-third ycar of -her age. 
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ment extended, to filence all enquiries into the guilt of thofe who had been the 
chief intruments in the cruel perfecutions of the paft reign, and to the obtaining 
fuch an aét of indemnity as effectually fcreened every delinquent from the juft 
retaliation of injured patriotiim. ‘The reícue and prefervation of religion and pub- 
lic liberty were the chief glories of William's reign ; for England under him fuffered 
feverely both by fea and land, and the public debt, at the time of his death, 
amounted to the unheard-of fum of 14,000,000. : 

Anne, princefs of Denmark, by virtue of the act of fettlement, and being the 
next Proteftant heir to her father James II. fucceeded king William in the throne. 
As fhe had been ill treated by the late king, it was thought fhe would have deviated 
from his meafures ; but the behaviour of the French in acknowledging the title of 
her brother, who has fince been well known by the name of the Pretender, left her no 
choice, and fhe refolved to fulfil all William's engagements with his allies, and to 
employ the earl of Marlborough, who had been imprifoned in the late reign on a 
fufpicion of Jacobitifm, and whofe wife was her favourite, as her general. She 
could not have made a better choice of a general and a ftatefman, for that earl ex- 
celled in both capacities. -No fooner was he placed at the head of the Englifh army 
abroad, than his genius and activity gave a new turn to the war, and he became as 
muth the favourite of the Dutch as his wife was of the queen. 

«Charles HI. of Spain, in confequence of the intrigues of France, and at the fame 
. time refenting the partition treaty, to which his confent had not been afked, left 
his whole dominions by wil to Philip, duke of Anjou, grandíon of Lewis XIV. 
and Philip was immediately proclaimed king of Spain, which laid the foundation 
of the family alliance, that ftill fubfifts, between France and that nation.  Philip's 
fucceffion: was difputed by the fecond fon of the emperor of Germany, who took 
upon himfelf the title of Charles III. and his caufe was favoured by the Empire, 
England, Holland, and other powers, Who joined in a confederacy againít the 
houfe of Bourbon, now become more dangerous than ever by the acquifition of 
the whole Spanifh dominions. 

The capital meafure of continuing the war againft France being fixed, the queen 
found no great difficulty in forming her miñiftry, who were for the moft part 
tories; and the earl of Godolphin, who (though afterwards a leading whig) was 
thought all his life to have a predilection for the late king James and his queen, 
was placed at the head of the treafury. His fon had married the earl of Marl- 
borough’s eldeft daughter, and the earl could truft no other with that important 
department. 

In the coufe of the war, feveral glorious victories were obtained by the earl, who 
was foon made duke of Marlborough. Thofe of Blenheim and Ramillies gave the 
firft effectual checks to the French power. By that of Blenheim in 1704, the em- 
pire of Germany was faved from immediate deftruétion. Though prince Eugene 
was that day joined in command with the duke, yet the glory of the day was con- 
feffedly owing to the latter. The French general Tallard was taken prifoner, -and 
fent to England; and 20,000 French and Bavarians were killed, wounded, or 
drowned in the Danube, befides about 13,000 who were taken, and a proportion- 
able number of cannon, artillery, and trophies of war: About the fame time, the 
Englifh admiral, Sir George Rook, reduced Gibraltar, which ftill remains in our 
poffeffion. The battle of. Ramillies in 1706, was fought and gained under the duke 
of Marlborough alone. The loís of. the enemy there has been varioufly reported ; 
it is generally fuppofed to have been 8000 killed or wounded, and Gooo taken pri- 
foners ; but the confequences fhewed its importance. 


2 After 





After the battle of Ramillies, the ftates of Flanders affembled at Ghent, and 
recognifed Charles for their fovereign, while the confederates took poffeffion of 
Louvain, Bruffels, Mechlin, Ghent, Oudenarde, Bruges, and Antwerp; and fe- 
veral other confiderable places in Flanders and Brabant acknowledged the title 
of king Charles. The next great battle gained over the French was at Oude- 
narde, 1708, where they loft 3000 on the field, and about 7000 were taken ri- 
foners; and the year after, September 11, 1709, the allies forced the French lines 
at Malplaquet, near Mons, atter a very bloody action, in which the French loft 
15,000 men. Thus far I have recounted the flattering fuccefles of the Englifh, 
but they were attended with many potions of bitter alloy. 

The queen had fent.a very fine army to affift Charles III. in Spain, under the 
command of lord Galway; but in 1707, after he had been joined by the Portu- 
guefe, the Englifh were defeated in the plains of Almanza, chiefly through the 
cowardice of their allies. Though fome advantages were obtained at fea, yet that 
war in general was carried on to the detriment, if not the difgrace of England. 
Prince George of Denmark, hufband to the queen,. was then lord high admiral; 
but he had trufted the affairs of that board to underlings, who were either corrupted 
or ignorant, and complaints coming from every quarter, with regard to that de- 
partment, the houfe of commons were put into very bad humour, nor did things 
feem to be much better managed after the prince's death. ‘The immenfe fums 
raifed for the current fervice of the year being feverely felt, and but indifferently 
accounted for, it appeared that England had borne the chief burthen of the war ; 
that neither the Auítrians, Germans, nor Dutch, had furnifhed their ftipulated 
quotas, and that they truited to the Englifh parliament for making them good. 
A noble defign, which had been planned at the court, and was to have been exe- 
cuted by the affiftance of the fleet of England, for taking Toulon, at a valt 
expence, mifcarried through the felfifhnefs of the court of Vienna, whofe chief 
objeét of attention was their own war in Naples. At the fame time, England felt 
feverely the fcarcity of hands in carrying on her trade and manufactures. 

Thefe and many other internal difputes about the prerogative, the fucceffion, re- 
ligion, and other public matters, had created great ferments in the nation and par- 
liament. The queen at firft ftuck clofe to the duke of Marlborough and his 
friends, who finding that the tories inclined to treat with France, put themíelves 
at the head of the whigs, who were for continuing the war, from which the duke 
and his dependents, according to their ftations, received immenfe emoluments. 
The failures of the Germans and Dutch could not however be longer diffembled, 
and the perfonal intereft of the duchefs of Marlborough, with the queen, began to 
be fhaken by her own haughtinefs. 

As Lewis XIV. profefled a readinefs for peace, and fued earneftly for it, the 
whigs at laft gave way to a treaty, and the conferences were held at Gertruydenburg, 
1710. They were managed on the part of England by the duke of Marlborough 
and the lord Townfhend, and by the marquis de Torcy for the French. It {foon 
appeared that the French, if not the Engliíh plenipotentiaries, were not in earneft ; 
the Dutch were entirely guided by the duke of Marlborough. The French king 
was gradually brought to comply with all the demands of the allies, excepting that 
of employing his own troops againft the duke of Anjou, in Spain, where the for- 
tune of war continued ftill doubtful. All his offers were rejected by the duke and 
his affociate, as only defigned to amufe and divide the allies, and the war was con- 
tinued. 
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The unreafonable haughtinefs of the Englifh plenipotentaries at Gertruydenburg 
(as fome term it) and the then expected change of the miniftry in England, faved 
France, and affairs from that day took a turn in its favour. Means were found to 
convince the queen, who was faithfully attached to the church of England, that 
the war in the end, if continued, muft prove ruinous to her and her people, and 
that the whigs were no friends to the national religion. The general cry of the 
deluded people was, that ** the church was in danger,” which, though groundlefs, had 
preat effects. One Sacheverel, an ignorant, worthlefs preacher, had efpoufed this 
clamour in one of his fermons, with the ridiculous impracticable doctrines of paflive 
obedience and non-refiftance. It was, as it were, agreed by both parties to try 
their ftrength in this man's cafe. He was impeached by the commons, and found 
guilty by the lords, who ventured to país upon him only a very fmall cenfure. 
After this trial, the queen's affections were entirely alienated from the duchefs of 
Marlborough, and the whig adminiftration. Her friends loft their places, which 
were fupplied by tories, and even.the command of the army was taken from the 
duke of Marlborough in 1712, and given to the duke of Ormond, who produced 
orders for a ceffation of arms; but they were difregarded by the queen's allies in 
the Britifh pay. And, indeed, the removal of the duke of Marlborough from the 
command of the army, while the war continued, was an act of the greateft impru- 
dence, and excited the aftonifhment of all Europe. So numerous had been his 
fucceffes, and fo great his reputation, that his very name was alinoft equivalent to 
an army. But the honour and intereft of the nation were facrificed to private court- 
intrigues, managed by Mrs. Mafham, a relation of the duchefs of Marlborough, 
who had fupplanted her benefaétrefs, and by Mr. Harley. 

Conferences were opened for peace at Utrecht, in January, 1712, to which the 
queen and the French king fent plenipotentiaries, and the allies being defeated at 
Denain, they grew fenfible that they were no match for the French, now that they 
were abandoned by the Englifh. In fhort, the terms were agreed upon be- 
tween France and England. The reader needs not be informed of the parti- 
cular ceffions made by the French, efpecially that of Dunkirk ; but after all, 
the peace would have been ftill more indefenfible and fhameful than it was, 
had it not been for the death of the emperor Jofeph, by which his brother 
Charles III. for whom the war was chiefly undertaken, became emperor of Ger- 
many, as well as king of Spain; and the dilatorineís, if not bad faith of the 
Englifh allies, in not fulfilling their engagements, and throwing upon the Bri- 
tifh parliament almoft the whole weight of the war, not to mention the exhaulted 
{tate of the kingdom. Mr. Harley, who was created earl of Oxford, and lord 
high treafurer of England, was then confidered as the queen’s firft minifter ; 
but the negociations for the peace went alfo through the hands of Mr. Prior, and 
lord Bolingbroke, one of the principal fecretaries of ftate. The miniftry endea- 
voured to ftifle the complaints of the whigs, and the remonftrances of prince Eu- 
gene, who arrived in England on the part of the allies, by falling upon the con- 
tractors, foragers, and other agents of the fleet and army, whom they accufed of 
corrupt practices. 

The queen was at this time in a critical fituation. The whigs condemned the 
peace as injurious to the honour and intereft of the nation. The majority of the 
houfe of lords was of that party, but that of the houfe of commons was tories. 
The queen was afraid that the peers would reject the peace, and by an unprece- 
dented exercife of her prerogative fhe created twelve peers at one saa heey 
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fecured the approbation of the parliament for the peace. Such was the ftate of 
affairs at this critical period; and I am apt to think from their complexion that 
the queen had, by fome fecret influence, which never has yet been difcovered, and 
was even concealed from fome of her antnifters,; inclined to call her brother to the 
fucceffion. The reft of the queen's life was rendered uneafy by the jarring of par- 
ties, and the contentions among her minifters. The whigs demanded a writ for the 
electoral prince of Hanover, as duke of Cambridge, to come to England ; and fhe 
was obliged haftily to difmifs her lord-treafurer ; when fhe fell into a lethargic dif- 
order, which carried her off the firft of Auguft 1714, in the fiftieth year of her 
age, and the thirteenth of her reign *. I have nothing to add to what I have al- 
ready faid of her character, but that though fhe was a favourite with neither party 
in her parliament till towards the end of her reign, when the tories affected to 
idolize her, yet her people dignified her with the name of the good queen Annc. 
Wotwithftanding all I have faid of the exhaufted ftate of England before the peace 
of Utrecht was concluded, yet the public credit was little or nothing affected by 
her death, though the national debt then amounted to about fifty millions ; fo firm 
was the dependence of the people upon the fecurity of parliament. 

Anne had no ftrength of mind, by herfelf, to carry any important refolve into ex- 
ecution ; and fhe left public meafures in fo indecifive a ftate, that, upon her death, 
the fucceffion took place in terms of the act of fettlement, and George 1. elector 
of Hanover, fon of. the princefs Sophia, grand-daughter of James I. was proclaim- 
ed king of Great Britain; his mother, who would have been next in eh n, 
having died but a few days befote. He came over to England with ftrong prepof- 
feffions againft the tory miniftry, moft of whom he difplaced ; but this did not make 
any great altėration to his prejudice in England; but many of the Scots, by the 
influence of the earl of Mar, and other chiefs, were driven into rebellion in 1715, 
which was happily fuppreffed the beginning of the next year. Some deluded noble- 
men and gentlemen in the north of England joined a party of the Scotch rebels, 
but they were furrounded at Prefton, where they delivered up their arms, and their 
leaders were fent prifoners to London, where fome of them fuffered. The tories 
and jacobites, however, raifed mobs and commotions at London, Oxford, and 
other parts of England; but they were foon fuppreffed, by making their ringleaders 
examples of juftice. Lord Oxford was imprifoned for three years; but the capital 
profecution of him by the whigs, for the hand he had in the peace of Utrecht, was 
fecretly difapproved of by the king, and dropped. 

After all, the nation was in fuch a difpofition that the miniftry durft not venture 
to call a new parliament, and the members of that which was fitting, voted a con- 
tinuance of their duration from three to feven years, which is thought to have been 
the greateft ftretch of parliamentary power ever known, and a very indefenfible ftep. 


*- And with her ended the line of uc ouuarts, 


-= which, from the acceffion of James I. anno 1603, 

had fwayed the fceptre of England 111 years, and 
that of Scotland 343 years, from the acceffion of 
Robert II. anno 1371. James, the late pretender, 
fon of James II. and brother to queen Anne, upon 
his father's deceaic, anno 1701, was proclaimed 
king of England, by Lewis XIV. at St. Gcr- 
mains, and for fome time treated as fuch by the 
courts-of Rome, France, Spain, and Turin. He 
retided at Rome, where he kept up the appearance 
of a court, and continued firm in the Romifh faith 


till his death, which happened in 1765. He left 


two fons, viz. Charles Edward, born in 1720, 
who was defeated at Culloden in 1246, and upon 
his father's death, repaired to Rome, where he 
continued for fome time, and afterwards refided at 
Florence, under the title of count Albany, but 
died lately. Henry, his fecond fon, who enjoys 
a dignified place in the church of Rome, and is 
known by the name of cardinal York. March 
28th, 1772, Charles married Louifa Maximili- 
enne, born Sept. 21ft, 1752, daughter of a prince 
of the family of Stolberg Grudern, in the Circle of 
Upper Saxony, and grand-daughter by the mo- 
ther, of "Thomas Bruce, late earl of Aylefbury. 
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Several other extraordinary meafures took place about the fame time. Mr. oe 
pen, an excellent fpeaker, and member of parliament, was fent to the Tower for 
faying that the king's fpeech was calculated for the meridian of Hanover, rather 
than of London; and one Matthews, a young journeyman printer, was hanged far 
compofing a filly pamphlet, that in later times would not have been thought worthy 
- of animadverfion. The truth is, the whig miniftry were exceffively jealous of 
every thing that feemed to affect their mafter’s title; and George I. though a laga- 
cious, moderate prince, undoubtedly rendered England too fubfervient to his 
continental conneétions, which were various and complicated. He quarrel- 
led with the czar of Mufcovy about their German concerns, and had not Charles 
XII. king of Sweden been killed fo critically as he was, Great Britain probably 
would have been invaded by that northern conqueror, great ! 7 in: being 
made for that purpofe, he being incenfed at George as elector of Hanover, for pur- 
chafing Bremen and. Verden of the Danes, which had been a part of his dominions. 

In 1718 he quarrelled with Spain on account of the quadruple alliance, that had 
been formed by Great Britain, France, Germany, and the States-general; and his 
admiral, Sir George Byng, by his orders, deftroyed the Spanifh fleet near Syracufe. 
A trifling war with Spain then commenced, but it was foon ended by the Spaniards 
delivering up Sardinia and Sicily, the former to the duke of Savoy, and the latter 
to the emperor. 

A national punifhment, different from plague, peftilence, and famine, overtook 
England in the year 1720, by the fudden rife of the South-Sea ftock, one of the 
trading companies. ‘This company was but of late erection, and was owing to a 
{cheme of carrying on an exclufive trade, and making a fettlement in the South- 
Seas, which had been formed in 1711. In 1720, the company obtained an act to 
increafe tbeir capital ftock by redeeming the public debts; and was then invefted 
with the affiento of negroes, which had been ftipulated between Great Britain and 
Spain. In fhort, it became fo favourite a eompany, that it rofe to 3101. for rool. 
before the bill had the royal affent in April; before the end of May to 500; and 
by the twentieth of June, their ítock rofe to 8go per cent. and afterwards to 1000; 
but before the end of September it fell to 150, by which thoufands were involved in 
ruin. Though this might be owing to the inconfiderate avarice of the fubícribers, 
yet the public imagined that the miniftry had contributed to the calamity ; fome of 
the directors infinuated as if the minifters and their friends had been the chief gainers. 
The latter, however, had the addrefs to efcape without cenfure, but the parliament 
paffed a bill which confifcated the eftates of the directors, with an allowance far 
their maintenance; a poor reparation for the public injuries. 

The Jacobites thought to avail themfelves of the national difcontent at the South- 
Sea {cheme, and England”s connections with the continent, which every day increafed. 
One Layer, a lawyer, was tried and executed for high treafon. Several perfons of 
great quality and diftinétion were apprehended on fufpicion, but the ftorm fell 
chiefly on Francis Atterbury, lord bifhop of Rochefter, who was deprived of his 
fee and feat in parliament, and banifhed for life. “There was fome irregularity in 
the proceedings againft him, and therefore the juítice of the bifhop's fentence has 
been queftioned though there 1s little or no reafon to doubt, but fufficient proof of his 
guilt. After the ferment of this plot had fubfided, the miniftry, who were all in 
the intereft of Hanover, ventured upon feveral bold meafures, in fome of which 
the national intereft, if not honour, was evidently facrificed to that electorate. The - 
crown of Great Britain was engagcd in every continental difpute, however remote 
it was from her intereft; and a dizrerence ftill fubfifting between the courts of Ma- 
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drid and Vienna, it was agreed that it fhould be determined by a congrefs to be held 
at Cambray, under the aufpices of France. This congrefs proved abortive, and 
England was involved in frefh difficulties on account of Hanover. So fiuctuat- 
ing was the ftate of Europe at this time, that in September 1725, a frefh treaty 
was concluded at Hanover between the kings of Great Britain, France, and Prufíha, 
to counterbalance an alliance that had been formed between the courts of Vienna 
and Madrid. A fquadron was fent to the Baltic, to hinder the Ruffians from at- 
tacking Sweden, another to the Mediterranean, and a third, under admiral Hofier, 
to the Weft Indies, to watch the Spanifh plate fleets. This laft was a fatal as well 
as an inglorious expedition. The admiral and moft of his men perifhed by epide- 
mical difeafes, and the hulks of his fhips rotted fo as to render them unfit for 
fervice. The management of the Spaniards was little better. “They loft near 
10,000 men in the fiege of Gibraltar, which they were obliged to raife. The king, 
in his fpeech to the parliament, publicly accufed the emperor of a defign to place 
the Pretender upon the throne of Great Britain ; but this was ftrenuoufly denied by 
baron Palme, the imperial ambaffador at London, who was therefore ordered. to 
leave the kingdom. 

A quarrel with the emperor was the moft dangerous to Hanover of any that 
could happen ; but though an oppofition in the houfe of commons was formed hy 
Sir William Wyndham and Mr. Pulteney, the parliament continued to be more 
and more lavifh in granting money, and enormous fubfidies for the pro- 
teftion of Hanover, to the kings of Denmark and Sweden, and the landgrave of 
Hefe Caffel. Such was the ftate of affairs in Europe, when George I. fuddenly 
died on the 11th of June 1727, at Ofnaburgh, in the fixty-eighth year of his age, 
and the thirteenth of his reign. The reign of George I. is remarkable for 
the incredible number of bubbles and cheating projects to which it gave rife, by 
which it was reckoned that almoft a million and a half was won and loft; and for 
the great alteration of the fyftem of Europe, by the concern which the Englifh took 
in the affairs of the continent. ‘The inftitution of the finking fund for diminifh- 
ing the national debt, is likewife owing to this period. ‘The value of the northern 
parts of the kingdom began now to. be better underftood than formerly, and the 
{tate of manufactures began to fhift.. This was chiefly owing to the unequal dif- 
tribution of the land-tax, which rendered it difficult for the poor to fubfift in cer- 
tain counties, which had been forward in giving in the true value of their eftates 
when that tax took place. 

Sir Robert Walpole was confidered as firft minifter of England when George I. 
died, and fome differences having happened between him and the prince of Wales, . 
it was generally thought, upon the acceffion of the latter to the crown, that Sir 
Robert would be difplaced. That might have been the cafe,. could another. perfon 
have been found equally capable, as he was, to manage the houfe of commons, . 
and to gratify that predilection for Hanover which George II. inherited from his. 
father. No minifter ever underítood better the temper of the people of England, 
and none,. perhaps, ever tried it more.. He filled all places of power, truit, and 
profit, and almoft the houfe of commons itfelf, with his own creatures; but peace 
was his darling object, becaufe he thought that war muft be fatal to his power. 
During his long adminiftration he never loft a queftion that he was in earneít to carry.. 
The excife ícheme was the firft meafure that gave a fhock to his- power, and even 
that he could have carried, had he not been afraid of the fpirit of the people with- 
out doors, which might have either produced an infurrection, or endangered his in- 
tereft in the next general election. Having compromifed all differences with aa 
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he filled all the courts of Europe with embaffies and negociations, and the new par- 
liament gratified him with the means of performing his engagements. He conti- 
nued and enlarged the fubfidies paid to the German princes for the fecurity of Ha- 
nover, and had even the addrefs to obtain, trom time to time, votes of credit for 
fulfilling his immediate engagements; and in the mean while, to amufe the public, 
he fuffered inquiries into the ftate of the jails, and other matters that did not affect 
his own power, to proceed. 

His pacific fyftem brought him however, into inconveniencies both at home and 
abroad. It encouraged the Spaniards to continue their depredations upon the 
Britifh fhipping in the American feas, and the French to treat the Englifh court 
with infolence and neglect. At home, many of the great peers thought themfelves 
flighted, and they interefted themfelves more than ever they had done in elections. 
This, together with the difguft of the people at the propofed excife ícheme, and 
paffing the Gin AF, in the year 1736, increafed the minority in the houfe of com- 
mons to 130, fome of whom were as able men and as good fpeakers as ever had fat 
in a parliament, and taking advantage of the increafing complaints againít the Spa- 
niards, they attacked the minifter with great ftrength of argument, and with great 
eloquence. In juftice to Walpole, it fhould be obferved, that he filled the courts 
of juftice with able and nae es judges, nor was he ever known to attempt any per- 
verfion of the known laws of the kingdom. He was fo far from checking the 
freedom of debate, that he bore with equanimity the moft fcurrilous abufe that was 
thrown out to his face. He gave way to one or two profecutions for libels, in com- 
pliance to his friends, who thought themfelves affected by them; but it 1s certain, 
that the prefs of England never was more open or free than during his adminiftra- 
tion. And as to his pacific fyftem, it undoubtedly more than repaid to thg nation 
all that was required to fupport it, by the increafe of her trade and the improve- 
ment of her manufactures. 

With regard to the king’s own períonal concern in public matters, Walpole was 
rather his minifter than his favourite ; and his majefty often hinted to him, as Wal- 
pole bimíelf has been heard to acknowledge, that he was refponfible for all mea-. 
fures of government. The debates concerning the Spanifh depredations in the 
Welt Indies, and the proofs that were brought to fupport the complaints of the 
merchants, made at laft an impreffion even upon many of Walpole's friends. The 
heads. of the oppofition, in both houfes of parliament, accufed the minifter of hav- 
ing, by the treaty of Seville, and other negociations, introduced a branch of the 
houfe of Bourbon.into Italy, and depreffed the houfe of Auftria, the ancient and 
natural ally of England. “They expofed, with invincible, force-of eloquence and 
reafoning, the injuítice and difgrace as well as lofs arifing from the Spanifh depre- 
dations, and the neceffity of repelling force by force. - Sir Robert ftill adhered to 
. his pacific fyftem, and concluded a fhameful and indefenfible compromife under the 
title of a convention, with the court of Spain, which produced a war with that 
nation. 

Queen Caroline, confort to George II. had been always a firm friend to the mi- 
nifter; but íhe died November 20th, 1737, when a. variance fubfifted between the 
.king and his fon, the prince of Wales. The latter complained, that through 
- Walpole's influence he was deprived not only of the power but the provifion to 
«which his birth entitled him; and he put himfelf at the head of the oppofition with 
fo much firmnefs, that it was generally forefeen that Walpole’s power was drawing 
to a crifis. Admiral Vernon, who hated the minifter, was fent, in 1739, with a 
íquadron of fix fhips to the Weft-Indies, where he took and demolifhed Porto Bello ; 
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but being a hot, impracticable man, he miícarried in his other attempts, efpecially 
that upon Carthagena, in which fome thoufands of Britifh lives were wantonly thrown 
away. Theoppofition exulted in Vernon’s fuccefs, and afterwards of aap his mifcar- 
riages to the minifter’s'{tarving the war, by with-holding the means for carrying it on. 
The general election approaching, fo prevalent was the intereft of the prince of 
Wales in England, and that of the duke of Argyle in Scotland, that a majority 
was returned to parliament who were no friends to the minifter, and after a few try- 
ing divifions, he retired from the houfe, on the gth of February 1742 was created 
earl of Orford, and on the 11th refigned all his employments. 

George II. bore the lofs of his minifter with the greateft equanimity, and even 
conferred titles of honour, and pofts of diftinétion, upon the heads of the oppo- 
fition. By this time, the death of the emperor Charles VI. the danger of the prag- 
matic fanction (which meant the fucceffion of his daughter to all the Auftrian domi- 
nions), through the ambition of France, who had filled all Germany with her ar- 
mies, and many other concurrent caufes, induced George to take the leading 
part in a continental war. He was encouraged to this by lord Carteret, afterwards 
earl of Granville, an able, but a headftrong minifter, whom George had made his 
fecretary of ftate, and indeed by the voice of the nation in general. George ac- 
cordingly put himfelf at the head of his army, fought and gained the battle of Det- 
tingen, June 16, 1743, and his not fuffering his general, the earl of Stair, to im- 
prove the blow, was thought to proceed from tendernefs for his electoral dominions. 
This partiality created an univeríal flame in England; and a clamour raifed againít 
his lordíhip*s'meafures was increafed by the duke of Newcaftle and his brother, 
lord chancellor Hardwicke, the lord Harrington, and other minifters, who refigned, 
or offered to refign their places, if lórd Carteret fhould retain his influence in the 
cabinet. His majefty was obliged to give way to what he thought was the voice 
of his people, and he indulged them with accepting the fervices of fome gentle- 
men who never had been confidered as zealous friends to the houíe of Hanover. 
After various removals, Mr. Pelham was placed at the head of the treafury, and 
appointed chancellor of the exchequer, and confequéntly was confidered as firft 
minifter ; or rather the power of the premierfhip was divided between him and his 
brother the duke of Newcaftle. 

Great Britain was then engaged in a very expenfive war both againít the French 
and Spaniards, and her enemies fought to avail themfelves of the general difcon- 
tent that had prevailed in England on account of Hanover, and' which, even in 
parliamentary debates, were thought by fome to exceed the bounds of decency. 
'This naturally fuggefted to them the idea of applying to the Pretender, who refided 
at Rome; and he agreed that his fon Charles, who was a fprightly young man, 
fhould repair to France, from whence he fet fail, and narrowly efcaped, with a 
few followers, in a frigate to the weftern coafts of Scotland, between the iflands of 
Mull and Sky, where he difcovered himfelf, affembled his followers, and publifhed 
a manifefto exciting the nation to a rebellion. Itis neceflary, before we relate the 
true caufe of this enterprize, to make a fhort retrofpect to foreign parts. 

The war of 1741 proved unfortunate in the Weft Indies, through the fatal di- 
vifions between admiral Vernon and general Wentworth, who commarided the land 
troops ; and it was thought that above 20,000 Britifh foldiers and feamen perifhed 
in the impracticable attempt of Carthagena, and the inclemency of the air and cli- 
mate during other idleexpeditions. The year 1742 had been fpent in negociations 
with the courts of Peterfburgh and Berlin, which, though expenfive, proved of 
little or no fervice to Great Britain ; fo that the victory of Dettingen left the French 
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troops in much the fame fituation as before. A difference between thc admirals 
Matthews and Leftock had fuffered the Spanifh and French fleets to efcape out of 
'Toulon with but little lofs; and foon after, the French, who had before acted only 
as allies to the Spaniards, declared war againft Great Britain, who, in her turn, 
declared war againft the French. The Dutch, the natural allies of England, during 
this war carried on a moft lucrative trade; nor could they be brought to act againít 
the French, till the people entered into affociations and infurrections againft the go- 
vernment. Their marine was in a miferable condition, and when they at laft fent 
a body of troops to join the Britifhand Auftrian armies, which had been wretchedly 
commanded for one or two campaigns, they did it with fo bad a grace, that it was plain 
they did not intend to act in earneft. When the duke of Cumberland took upon 
himfelf the command of the ariny, the French, to the great reproach of the allies, 
were alinoft maíters of the barrier in the Netherlands, and were befieging Tournay. 
‘he duke attempted to raife the fiege, but by the coldnefs of the Auftrians, the 
cowardice of the Dutch, whofe government all along held a fecret correfpondence 
with France, and mifconduét fomewhere elfe, he loít the battle of Fontenoy, and 
7000 of his beft men; though it is generally allowed that his difpofitions were ex- 
cellent, and both he and his troops behaved with unexampled intrepidity. “To 
counterbalance fuch a train of misfortunes, admiral Anfon returned this year to 
England, with an immenfe treafure (about a million fterling), which he had taken 
from the Spaniards in his voyage round the world; and commodore Warren, with 
colonel Pepperel, took from the French the important town and fortrefs of Louif- 
bourg, .in the ifland of Cape Breton. 

Such was the ftate of affairs abroad in Auguft 1745, when the Pretender's eldeft 
fon, at the head of fome Highland followers, furprifed and difarmed a party of the 
king's troops in the weftern Highlands, and advanced with great rapidity to Perth. 
I fhall only add, to what hath been faid of the progrefs and fuppreffion of this re- 
bellion, that it fpread too great an alarm through England. “The government 
never fo thoroughly experienced, as it did at that time, the benefit of the public 
debt for the fupport of the Revolution. The French and the Jacobite party, (for 
{uch there was at that time in I¢ngland) had laid a deep fcheme of diftrefiing the 
Bank ; but common danger abolifhed all diftinétions, and united them in the de- 
fence of one interet, which was private property. "Ihe merchants undertook, in 
their addrefs to the king, to fupport it, by receiving bank-notes in payment. This 
feafonable meafure faved public credit; but the defeat of the rebels by the duke of 
Cumberland at Culloden, in the year 1746, did not reftore tranquillity to Europe. 
Though the prince of Orange, fon-in-law to his majefty George 11. was, by the 
credit of his majefty, and the fpirit of the people of the United Provinces, raifed 
to be their ftadtholder, the Dutch never could be brought to act heartily in the | 
war. The allies were defeated at Val, near Maeftricht, and the duke of Cumber- 
land was in danger of being made prifoner. Bergen-op-zoom was taken in a man- 
ner that has never yet been accounted for. The allies fuffered other difgraces on 
the continent ; and it now became the general opinion in England, that peace was 
neceffary to fave the duke and his army from total deftruétion. By this time, how- 
ever, the French marine and commerce were in danger of being annihilated by the 
Englifh ar fea, under the command of the admirals Anfon, Warren, Hawke, and 
other gallant officers ; but the Englifh arms were not fo fuccefsful as could have bcen 
wifhed, under rear-admiral Bofcawen in the Eaft Indies. In this ftate of affairs, 
the fucceffes of the French and Englifh, during the war, may be faid to have been 
balanced, and both miniftries turned their thoughts to peace. The queftion is not 
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yet decided which party had greateft reafon to defire it, the French and Spantards 
for the immenfe lofles they had fuftained by fea, or the allies for the difgraces they 
had fuffered by land. 

However this might be, preliminaries for peace were figned in April 1748, and 
a definitive treaty was concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle in October ; the bafis of which 
was the reftitution on both fides of all places taken during the war. The number 
of prizes taken by the Englifh in this war, from its commencement to the fignin 
the preliminaries of peace, was 54345 namely, 1249 from the Spaniards, an 
2185 from the French ; and that they loft during the war, 3238 ; 1360 being taken 
by the Spaniards, and 1878 by the French. Several of the fhips taken from the 
Spaniards were immenfely rich ; fo that the balance, upon the whole, amounted to 
almoft two millions in favour of the Englifh. Such is the grofs calculation on both 
fides; but the confequences plainly proved that the lofles of the French and Spa- 
niards muft have been much greater. T'he vaft fortunes made by private perfons in 
England all of a fudden, fufficiently fhewed that immenfe fums had not been 
brought to the public account; but the greateft proof was, that next year the in- 
rereft of the national debt was reduced from four to three and a half per cent, for 
feven years, after which the whole was to ftand reduced to three per cent. 

This was the boldeft ftroke of financing that ever was attempted perhaps in any 
country, confiftently with public faith ; for the creditors of the government, after 
a fmall ineffectual oppofition, continued their money in the funds, and a few who 
fold out ‘even made intereft to have it replaced on the fame fecurity, or were paid 
off their principal fums out of the finking fund. This was an «era of imprave- 
ments: Mr. Pelham's candour and rectitude of adminiftration leaving him few ar 
no enemies in parliament, he omitted no opportunity of carrying into execution 
every {cheme for the improvement of commerce, manufactures, and the fifheries ; 
rhe benefits of which were felt during the fucceeding war, and are to this day. 
Every intelligent perfon, however, confidercd the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle as no 
better than an armed ceffation of hoftilities. The French employed themfelves in 
recruiting and repairing their marine, and had laid a deep fcheme for pofleffing 
themfelves of the Britifh back fettlements in America, and for cutting off all com- 
munication between. the Englifh and the native Indians ; in which cafe our colonies 
muft have been reduced to a narrow flip on the coafts, without the means of getting 
any fubfiftence but from the mother country. Fortunately for Great Britain, they 
difclofed their intention, by entering upon hoftilities before they had power to fup- 
port them. 

In the mean while, a new treaty of commerce was figned at Madrid, between 
Great Britain and Spain, by which, in confideration of roo,oool. the South-Sea 
company gave up all their future claims to the affiento contract, by virtue of which, 
that company had fupplied the Spanifh Weft-Indies with Negroes. In March, 
1750, died, univerfally lamented, his royal highnefs Frederic prince of Wales. 
In May, 1751, an act paffed for regulating the commencement of the year, by 
which the old ftile was abolifhed, and the new ftile eftablifhed, to the vat conve- 
niency of the fubjeét. This was done by finking eleven days in September, 1752, 
and from that time, beginning the year on the firft of January. In 1753 the fa- 
mous aft pafled for. preventing clandeftine marriages ; but whether it is for the be- 
nefit of the fubject, is a point that is ftill-very queftionable. The people of Eng- 
land about this eme fuftained an immeníe lofs by the death of Mr. Pelham, who 
was one of the honefteft, wifeft, and beft minifters England had ever feen. 

The barefaced encraachments af the French, who had built forts on anr Papik 
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fettlements in America, and the difpofitions they made for fending over vaft bodies 
of veteran troops to fupport thofe encroachments, produced a wonderful fpirit in 
England, efpecially after admiral Bofcawen was ordered with eleven fhips of the 
line, befides a frigate and two regiments, to fail to the banks of Newfoundland, 
where he came up with and took two French men of war, the reft of their fleet 
efcaping up the river St. Lawrence, by the ftraights of Belleifle. No fooner was it 
known that hoftilities were begun, than the people of England poured their money 
into the government’s loan, and orders were iffued for making general reprifals in 
Europe as well as in America; and that all the French fhips, whether outward or 
homeward bound, fhould be ftopped and brought into Britifh ports. ‘Thefe orders 
were fo effectual, that before the end of the year 1755, above 500 of the richeft 
French merchant fhips, and above 8,000 of their beft failors were brought into 
the kingdom. ‘This well-timed meafure had fuch an effect, that the French had 
neither hands to navigate their merchantmen, nor to man their fhips of war ; 
for about two years after, near 30,000 French feamen were found to be prifoners in 
England. 

| is July, 1755, general Braddock. who had been injudicioufly fent from England 
to attack the French, and reduce the forts on. the Ohio, was defeated and killed, by 
falling into an ambufcade of the French and Indians near Fort du Quefne ; but 
major-general Johnfon defeated a body of French near Crown Point, of whom he 
killed about 1000. | 

The Englifh at this time could not be faid to have any firft minifter; and fome 
great men agreed in nothing but in oppofing the meafures of the cabinet, which 
had been undertaken without their confent. The Englifh navy in 1755 confifted 
‘of one fhip of 110 guns, five of 100 guns each, thirteen of go, eight of 80, five of- 
74, twenty-nine of 70, four of 66,-one of 64, thirty-three of 60, three of 54, 
twenty-eight of 50, four of 44, thirty-five of 40, and forty-two of 20; four floops 
of war of 18 guns each, two of 16, eleven of 14, thirteen of 12, and one of 10; 
befides a great number of bomb-ketches, firefhips, and tenders; a force fufficient: 
to oppofe the united maritime ftrength of all the powers of Europe. Whilft that 
of the French, even at the end of this year, and including the fhips then upon the 
ftocks, amounted to no more than fix fhips of 80 guns, twenty-one of 74, one of 
- 22, four of 7o, thirty-one of 64, two of 60, fix of 50, and thirty-two frigates. 

In proportion as the fpirits of the public were elevated by thofe invincible arma- 
ments, they were funk with an account that the French had landed 11,000 men in 
Minorca, to attack Fort St. Philip there; that admiral Byng, who had been fent 
out with a fquadron at leaft equal to that of the French, had been baffled, if not 
defeated, by their admiral ial donee. and that at laft Minorca was furrendered 
by general Blakeney. ‘The Englifh were far more alarmed than they ought to have 
been at thofe events. ‘The lofs of Minorca was more fhameful than detrimental to. 
the kingdom, but the public outcry was fuch, that the king gave up Byng to pub- 
lic juftice, and he was fhot to death at Portfmouth for not doing all that was in his 
power againít the enemy. 

It was about this time, that Mr. Pitt was placed as fecretary of ftate, at the head 
of the adminiftration. He had been long known to be a bold, eloquent, and ener- 
getic fpeaker, and he foon proved himfelf to be as fpirited a minifter. The mif- 
carriages in the Mediterranean had no confequence but the lofs of fort St. Philip, 
which was more than repaired by the vaít fuccefs of the Englifh privateers, both 
in Europe and America. The fucceffes of the Englifh in the Eaft Indies, under 
colonel Clive, are almoft incredible. He defeated Suraja Dowla,. nabob of gm sy 
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Bahar, and Orixa, and placed Jaffier Ally Cawn in the ancient feat of the nabobs 
of thofe provinces. Suraja Dowla, who was in the French intereft, a few days 
after his being defeated, was taken by the néw nabob Jaffier Ally Cawn’s fon, and 
put to death. This event laid the foundation of the prefent amazing extent of 
riches and territory, which the Englifh now poffefs in the Eaft Indies. 

Mr. Pitt 1 uced into the cabinet a new fyftem of operations againft France, 
than which nothing could be better calculated to reftore the fpirits of his country- 
men, and to alarm their enemies. Far from dreading an invafion, he planned an 
expedition for carrying the arms of England into France itfelf; and the defcent 
was to be made at Rochefort, under general Sir John Mordaunt, who was to com- 
mand the land troops. Nothing could be more promifing than ‘the difpofitions for 
this expedition. It failed on the 8th of September, 1757; and admiral Hawke 
brought both the fea -and land forces back on the 6th of October to St. Helen’s, 
without the general making an attempt to land on the coaft of France. He was 
tried and acquitted without the public murmuring, fo great an opinion had the: 
people of the minifter; who, to do him juftice, did not fuffer a man or a fhip be- 
longing to the Englifh army or navy to lie idle. l | 

The French having attacked the electorate of Hanover with a moft powerful 
army, merely becaufe his Britannic majefty refufed to wink at their encroachments 
in America, the Englifh parliament, in gratitude, voted large fupplies of men and 
money in defence of the electoral dominions. The duke of Cumberland had been 
fent thither to command an army of obfervation, but was fo powerfully prefled by 
a fuperior army, that he found himfelf obliged to lay down his arms; and the 
French under the duke of Richlieu, took poffeffion of that electorate and its capi- 
tal. At this time, a fcarcity, next to a famine, raged in England; and the Hef- 
ñan troops, who, with the Hanoverians, had been fent to defend the kingdom 
from an invafion intended by the French, remained ftill in England. So many 
difficulties concurring, in 1758 a treaty of mutual defence was agreed to between 
his majefty and the king of Pruflia; in confequence of which, the parliament voted 
670,000l. to his Pruffian majefty ; and alfo voted large fums, amounting in the 
whole ta near two millions a year, for the payment of 50,000 of the troops of Ha- 
nover, Heffe-Caffel, Saxe-Gotha, Wolfenbuttel, and Buckeburg. ‘This treaty, 
which proved afterwards fo burdenfome to England, was intended to unite the pro- 
tcítant intereft in Germany. | 

George II. with the confent of his Pruffian majefty, declaring that the French 
had violated the convention conluded between them and the duke of Cumberland 
at Clofterfeven, ordered his Hanoverian fubjects to refume their arms under prince 
Ferdinand of Brunfwick, a Pruffian general, who inftantly drove the French out of 
Hanover; and the duke of Marlborough, after the Englifh had repeatedly infulted 
the French coafts, by deftroying.their {tores and fhipping at St. Maloes and Cher- 
bourg, marched into Germany, and joined prince Ferdinand with 12,000 Britifh 
troops, which were afterwards increafed to 25,000. A war enfued, in the courfe 
of which the Engliíh every where performed wonders, and were every where viéto- 
rious, but nothing decifive followed, and the enemy opened every campaign with 
advantage. Even the battle of Minden, the moft glorious perhaps in the Englifh 
annals, in which about 7000 Englifh defeated 80,000 of the French regular troops 
in fair battle, contributed nothing to the conclufion of the war, or towards weaken- 
ing the French in Germany. | 

‘The Englifh bore the expences of the war with cheerfulnefs, and applauded Mr. 
pits adminiftration, becaufe their gloricus fuccefles in every other part of@the 
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lobe demonftratefl that he was in earneít. Admiral Bofcawen and general Am- 

ert, in Auguft, 1758, reduced and demolifhed Louifbourg, in North America, 
which had been reftored to the French by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, and was 
become the fcourge of the Britifh trade, and took five or fix French fhips of the 
line; Frontenac and Fort du Queíne, in the fame quarter, fell alfo into the hands 
of the Englifh : acquifitions that far overbalanced a check which the Englifh re- 
ceived at Ticonderago, and the loís of above 3co of the Englifp guards, as they 
were returning under general Bligh from the coaft of France. 

The En lifh affairs in the Eaft Indies this year proved equally fortunate; and 
the lords of the admiralty received letters from thence, with an account that admi- 
ral Pocock had engaged the French fleet near Fort St. David's on the 29th of 
March, in which engagement a French man of war, called the Bien Aime, of 74 

uns, was fo much damaged that they run her on fhore. The French had 600 men 
tilled and wounded on this occafion, and the Englifh only 29 killed, and 8g 
wounded. That on the third of Auguft following, he engaged the French fleet a 
fecond time near Pondicherry ; when, after a brifk firin "nes minutes, the French 
bore away wxh all the fail they could make, and got {iafe into the road of Pondi- 
cherry. The loís of the French in this engagement was 540 killed and wounded ; 
and chat of the Englifh only 147 killed and wounded. And that on the 14th of 
December following, generally Lally, commander of the French army in thofe parts. 
marched to befiege Madras, which was defended by the Englifh colonels Laurence 
and Draper; and after a brifk cannonade, which lafted till the 16th of February 
following, the Englifh having received a reinforcement of 600 men, general Lally 
thought proper to raife the fiege and retire with precipitation, leaving behind him 
forty pieces of cannon. 

The year 1759 was introduced by the taking of the ifland of 'Goree on the coaft 
of Africa, by commodore Keppel. ‘Three capital expeditions had been planned 
for this year in America, and all of them proved fuccefsful. One of them was 
againft the French iflands in the Weft Indies, where Guadaloupe was reduced. 
‘The fecond expedition was againft Quebec, the capital of the French Canada. The 
command was given, by the miniíter's advice, to general Wolfe, a young officer 
of a truly military genius. Wolfe was oppofed with far fuperior force by Mont- 
calm, the beft and moft fuccefsful general the French had. Though the fituation 
of the country which Wolfe was to attack, and the works the French threw up to 
prevent a defcent of the Englifh, were deemed impregnable, yet Montcalm never 
relaxed in his vigilance. Wolfe’s courage and perfeverance, however, furmount- 
ing incredible difficulties, he gained the heights of Abraham, near Quebec, where 
he fought and defeated the French army, but was himfelf killed, as was Montcalm ; 
general Monckton, who was next in command, being wounded, the completion of 
the French defeat, and the glory of reducing Quebec, was referved for brigadier- 
general (now lord vifcount) ‘Townfhend. | 

General Amherft, who was the firit Englifh general on command in America, 
conducted the third expedition. His orders were to reduce ali Canada, and to. 
join the army under general Wolfe on the banks of the river St. Laurence. It 1s to- 
the honour of the minifter, Mr. Amherft in this expedition was fo well provided 
with every thing that could make it fuccefsful, that there fcarcely appeared any 
chance for its mifcarriage; and thus the French empire in North America became 
fubject to Great Britain. 

The affairs of the Freneh being now defperate, and their credit ruined, they re- 
loved upon an attempt to retrieve all by an invafion of Great Britain: but, on es 
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13th of Auguft, 1759, Admiral Bofcawen attacked the Toulon fquadron, com- 
manded by M. de la Clue, near the ftraits of Gibraltar, took Le Centaure of 74, 
Le Teraeraire of 74, and Le Modette of 74 guns; and burnt L’Ocean of 80, and 
Le Redoubtable of 74 guns. The reft of the fleet, confifting of feven fhips of 
the line, and three frigates, made their efcape in the night, and on November 20, 
Sir Edward Hawke defeated the Breft fleet, commanded by admiral Conflans, off 
the iland of Dumet, in the bay of Bifcay. The Formidable, a French man of 
war of 80 guns, was taken; the Thesée of 74, and the Superbe of 70 guns, were 
funk; and the Soleil Royal of 80, and the Heros of 74 guns, were burnt, 
and afterwards the Jufte of 70 perifhed in the mouth of the Loire. Seven or eight 
French men of war of the line got up the river Villaine, by throwing their guns 
over board ; and the reft of the fleet, confifting of five fhips of the line, and three 
frigates, efcaped in the night. The Englifh loft on this occafion, the Effex of 64, 
and the Refolution of 74 guns which ran afhore in the chace. After this engage- 
ment, the French gave over all thoughts of their intended invafion of Great Britain. 

In February 1760, Captain Thurot, a French marine adventurer, whe had with 
three floops ot war alarmed the coafts of Scotland, and actually made a defcent at 
Carrickfergus in Ireland, was, on his return from thence, met, defeated, and killed by 
captain Elliot, the commodore of three fhips, inferior in force to the Frenchman’s 
fquadron. Every day's gazette added to the accounts of the fuccefles of the 


Englifh, and the utter ruin of the French finances, which that government did not 


blufh publicly toavow. In fhort, Great Britain now reigned as fole miftrefs of the 
main, and fucceeded in every meafure that had been projected for her own fafety 
and advantage. 

The war in Germany, however, continued ftill as undecifive as it was expenfive, 
and many in England began to confider it now as foreign to the internal ia. 
terefts of Great Britain. ‘Ihe French again and again fhewed difpofitions for treat- 
ing, and the charges of the war, which began now to amount to. little lefs than 
eighteen millions fterling yearly, inclined the Britifh miniftry, to Líten to their 
propofals. A negociation was accordingly entered upon, which proved abortive, 
as did many other projects for accommodation; but on the 25th of October 1760, 
George II. died fuddenly, (from a rupture in the right ventricle of the heart) full of 
years and glory, in the 77th year of his age, and 34th of his reign, and was fuc- 
ceeded by his grandfon, now George III. eldeft fon to the late prince of Wales. 

The memory of George II. is reprehenfible on no head but his predilection for 
his electoral dominions. He never could feparate an idea that there was any dif- 
ference between them and his regal dominions; and he was fometimes ill enough 


advifed to declare fo much in his fpeeches to parliament. We are, however, to: 
remember, that his people gratified him in this partiality, and that he never acted. 


by power or prerogative. He was juft rather than generous; and in matters of 
ceconomy, either in his ftate or his houfehold, he was willing to connive at abufes, 
if they had the fanétion of law and cuftom. By this means, thofe mifmanagements 
about his court were multiplied to an enormous degree, and even under-clerks. in 
offices amaffed fortunes ten times greater than their legal falaries or perquifites could 
raife. He was not very acceffible to converfation, and therefore it was no wonder 
that having left Germany after he had attained to-man’s eftate, he (till retained 
foreign notions both of men and things. In government he had no favourite,. for. 
he parted with Sir Robert Walpole’s adminiftration with great indiffereace,. and. 
fhewed very little concern at the fubfequent revolutions among his fervants. This 
quality may be deemed a virtue, as it contributed greatly to the internal. quiet of 
his reign, and prevented the people from loading the king with the faults of his 
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ininifters. In his perfonal difpofition he was paffionate, but placable, fearlefs of 
danger, fond of military parade, and enjoyed the memory of the campaigns in 
which he ferved when young. His affections, either public or private, were never 
known to interfere with the ordinary courfe of juftice;- and though his reign was 
diftracted by party, the courts of juftice were never better filled than under him: 
this was a pointin which all factions were agreed. 

T George III. afcended the throne with great advantages. His being a na- 
tive of England prejudiced the people in his favour : he was in the bloom of youth, 
im his perfon tall and comely, and at the time of his acceffion Great Britain was in 
che higheft degree of reputation and profperity, and the moft falutary unanimity 
and harmony prevailed among the people. The firft acts of his reign feemed alío 
calculated to convince the public that the death of his predeceffor fhould not relax 
the operations of the war. Accordingly, in 1761, the ifland of Belleifle, on the 
coaít of France, furrendered to his majefty’s fhips and forces under commodore 
Keppel and general Hodgfon ; as did the important fortrefs of Pondicherry, in the 
Eaft Indies, to colonel Coote and admiral Stevens. The operations againft the 
French Weft Indies ftill continued under general Monkton, lord Rollo, and fir 
James Douglas; and in 1762, the ifland of Martinico, hitherto deemed impreg- 
nable, with the iflands of Grenada,-St. Lucia, Grenadillas, St. Vincent, and 
others of leís note, were fubdued by the Britifh arms with inconceivable ra- 

idity. 

" d the mean time, Mr. Pitt, who had conducted the war againft France with. 
fuch eminent ability, and who had received the beft information of the hoftile in- 
tentions, and private intrigues of the court of Spain, propofed in council an im- 
mediate declaration of war againít that kingdom. He urged his reafons for this 
meafure with his ufual energy ; afferting, that ** this was the time for humbling 
the whole houfe of Bourbon ;" and that if this opportunity was let flip, it might 
never be recovered. But he was over-ruled in the council, all the members of 
which declared themfelves of a contrary opinion, excepting his brother-in.law earl 
Temple. Mr. Pitt now found the decline of his influence; and it was fuppofed 
that the earl of Bute, who had a confiderable fhare in directing the education of the 
king, had acquired an afcendency in the royal favour *. Mr. Pitt, however, faid, 
that ** as he was called to the miniftry by the voice of the people, to whom he con- 
fidered himfelf as accountable for his conduct, he would no longer remain in a fi- 
tuation which made him refponfible for meafures that he was no longer allowed to 
guide." He, therefore, refigned the feals, and lord Temple alfo gave up the poft 
which he held in the adminiftration. But the next day, the king fettled a penfion 
of three thoufand pounds a year upon Mr. Pitt, and at the fame time a title was 
conferred upon his lady and her iffue ; and the penfion was to be continued for 
three lives. Thefe advantages and honours had unqueftionably been well deferved 
by his public fervices ; but his acceptance of them greatly leffened his popularity, 
and many arts were employed to produce this effect. A very confiderable degree 
of difcontent notwithftandisg prevailed in the nation, on account of his removal 
from power: and it was extremely natural, that the people fhould behold, with the 
utmoft regret, the removal of a minifter from the direction. of public affairs, of 
whofe abilities and integrity they had the higheft opinion, and in the midít of a 
war, which he had conducted with fo much honour to himfelf and to his country, 
and in a manner that had excited the aftonifhment of Europe. 


* It was on the z5th of March 1761, that the fecretaries of ftate ; and on the sth of October fol- 
earl of Bu.c was appointed one of the principal lowing, Mr. Pitt refigned the feals, 
"The 
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The war ftill continued to be carried on with vigour after the refignation of Mr.. 
Pitt, and the plans were purfued that he had previoufly concerted. Lord Egremont. 
was appointed to fucceed him, as fecretary for the fouthern department. It was at 
length alfo found indifpenfably neceflary to engage in a war with Spain, the famous 
family compact among all the different branches of the Bourbon family being now 
generally known ;- and accordingly war was declared againft that kingdom, on the 
Ath of January 1762. A. refpectable armament was fitted out under admiral Po- 
cock, having the earl of Albemarle on board to command the land forces ; and the 
vitals of the Spanifh monarchy were ftruck at, by the reduction of the Havannah, 
the ftrongeft and moft important fort which his catholic majefty held in the Weft 
Indies, after a fiege of two months. and eight days. The capture of the Her- 
mione, a large Spanifh regifter fhip, bound from Lima to Cadiz, the cargo of 
which. was valued at a million fterling, preceded the birth of the prince of 
Wales, and the treafure paffed in triumph through Weftminfter to the Bank, 
the very hour he was born. The loís of the Havannah, with the fhips and 
treafures there taken from the Spaniards, was fucceeded by the reduction of Manilla 
and the Philippine iflands in the Eaft Indies, under general Draper and admiral. 
Cornifh, with the capture of the Trinidad, reckoned worth three millions of dol- 
lars. To counteraét thofe dreadful blows given to the family compact, the French: 
and Spaniards opened their laft refource, which was to quarrel with and invade 
Portugal, which had been always under the peculiar protection of the Britifh arms. 
Whether this quarrel was real or pretended, is not for me to decide. It certainly- 
embarraffed his Britannic majefty, who was obliged to fegd thither armaments both: 
by fea and land. 

The negociations for peace were new refumed ; and the enemy at laft offered fuch 
terms as the Britifh miniftry thought admiffible and adequate to the occafion. The 
defection of the Ruffians from the confederacy againít the king of Pruffia, and his 
confequent fucceffes produced a ceffation of arms in Germany, and in all other quar- 
ters; and on the 10th of February 1763, the definitive treaty of peace betwen his 
Britannic majefty, the king of France, and the king of Spain, was concluded at 
Paris, and acceded to by the king of Portugal; March 10, the ratifications were ex- 
changed at Paris. The 22d, the peace was folemnly proclaimed at Weftminíter 
and London ; and the treaty having on the eighteenth been laid before the parlia- 
ment, it met the approbation of a majority of both houfes. 

By this treaty, the extenfive province of Canada, with the iflands of Newfound- 
land, Cape Breton, and St. John, were confirmed to Great Britain; alío the two 
Floridas, containing the whole of the continent of North America, on this fide 
the Miffiflippi, (except the town of New Orleans, with a {mall diítr:ct round it,) 
was furrendered to us by France and Spain, in confideration, of reftoring to Spain 
the ifland of Cuba; and to France the iflands of Martinico, Guadaloupe,. Marie- 
galante, and Defirade ; and in confideration of our eranting to the French the two 
fmall iflands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, on the coaft of Newfoundland, and quit- 
ting our pretenfions to the neutral ifland of St. Lucia, they yielded to us the iflands. 
of Grenada and the Grenadilles, and quitted their pretenfions to.the neutral iflands 
of St. Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago. In Africa we retained the fettlement of 
Senegal, by which we nearly engroffed the whole gum trade of that country; but 
we returned Goree, a fmall ifland of little value. ‘The article that relates to the Eaít 
Indies, was dictated by the directors of the Englifh company ; which reftores to the 
French all the places they had at the beginning of the war, on condition that they 
fhall maintain neither forts nor forces in the province of Bengal. And the city of 
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Manilla was reftored to the Spaniards ; but they confirmed to us the liberty of cutt- 
ing logwood in the Bay of Honduras in America. In Europe, likewife, the French 
reftored to us the ifland of Minorca, and we reftored to them the ifland of Belleifle. 
In Germany, after fix years fpent in marches and countermarches, numerous fkir- 
mifhes and bloody battles, Great Britàin acquired much military fame, but at the 
expence of 30 millions fterling! As to the objects of that war, 1t was agreed that a 
mutual reftitution and oblivion fhould take place, and each party fit down at the 
end of the war in the fame fituation in which they began it. And peace was re- 
ftored between Portugal and Spain, -both fides to be upon the fame footing as before 

The war to which a period was now put, was the moft brilliant, and diftinguifhed 
with the moft glorious events in the Britifh annals. No national puo nor 
party difputes then exifted. The fame truly Britifh fpirit by which the minifter was 
animated, fired the breaft of the foldier and feaman. ‘The nation had then arrived 
at a pitch of wealth unknown to former ages; and the monied man, pleafed with the 
afpeét of the times, confiding in the abilrties of the minifter, and courage of the 
, cheerfully opened his purfe. The incredible fums of 18, 19, and 22 mil- 
Hons, raifed by a few citizens of London, upon a fhort notice, for the fervice of 
the years 1759, 1760, and 1761, was no lefs aftonifhing to Europe, than the fuc- 
cefs which attended the Britifh fleets and armies in every quarter of the globe. 

But the peace, though it received the fanétion of a majority of both houfes of 
parliament, was far from giving univerfal fatisfaction to the people. "ihe manner 
in which it was begun, and the precipitation with which it was concluded, were 
condemned. The terms alfo were cenfured by many, as extremely inadequate to 
what might juftly have been expected from the numerous victories and advantages 
which had been obtained Mind | the enemy. And from this period various caufes. 
contributed to occafion a great fpirit of difcontent to prevail throughout the nation. 

On the 30th of April, 1763, three of the kings meflengers entered the houfe of 
John Wilkes, Efq. member of parliament for Aylefbury, and feized his perfon, 
by virtue of a warrant from the fecretary of ftate, which directed them to feize 
< thé. authors, printers, and publifhers, of a feditious and treafonable, paper, in- 
titled the North Briton, No. 45.’ The papers publifhed under this title, feverely 
arraigned the conduct of the sa I hae e and reprefented the earl of Bute as the 
favourite of the king, and the perfon from whom meafures of government, of a very 

rmicious tendency originated. The 45th number contained Ítriétures' on the 

ing's fpeech. Mr. Wilkes was fufpeéted to be the author, but his name was not 
mentioned in the warrant by which he was apprehended. He objected to being 
taken into cuftody by fuch a warrant, alleging that it was illegal. However he 
was forcibly carried before the fecretaries of ftate for examination, and they com- 
mitted him clofe prifoner to the Tower, his papers being alfo feized. He was like- 
wife deprived of his commffion as colonel of the Buckinghamfhire militia, A writ 
of habeas corpus being procured by his friends, he was brought up to the court of 
Common Pleas, and the matter being there argued, he was ordered to be dif- 
charged. ‘This affair made a great noife; people of all ranks interefted themfelves' 
in it, and Weftminfter-hall refounded with acclamations when he was fet at liberty. 
An information, however, was filed againft him in the court of King’s Bench, at 
his majefty's fuit, as author of the North Briton, No 45. On the firft day of the 
meeting of parliament, after thefe tranfactions, Mr. Wilkes ftood up in his place, 
and-made a fpeech, in which he complained to the houfe, that in his períon the 
rights of all the commons of England, and the privileges of parliament, had ar 
violated 
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violated by his imprifonment, the plündering of his houfe, and the feizure of his 
papers. The fame day, a mellage was fent to acquaint the houfe of commons, with 
the information his majefty had received, that John Wilkes, Efq. a member of 
that houfe, was the author of a moft feditious and dangerous libel, and the mea- 
fures that had been taken thereupon. The next day a duel was fought in Hyde- 
park between Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Miartin, another member of parliament, and 
fecretary of the treafury, in which Mr. Wilkes received. a dangerous wound in the 
belly with a piftol-bullet. Both houfes of parliament foon concurred in voting 
the North-Briton, No. 45, to be a falfe, fcandalous, and feditious. libel, and or- 
dered it to be burnt by the common hangman. This order was accordingly ex- 
ecuted, though not without great oppofition from the populace; and Mr. Har- 
ley, one of the fheriffs who attended, was wounded, and obliged to'take fhelter 
in the Manfion-houfe. Another profecution was commenced againft Mr. Wilkes, 
for having caufed an obícene and profane poem to be printed, intitled, ** An Effay 
on Woman." Of this, only twelve copies had been privately printed; and it did 
not appear to have been intended for publication. Finding, however, that he 
fhould continue to be profecuted wia ehe utmoft rigour, when his wound was in 
fome degree healed, he thought proper to quit the kingdom. He was foon after 
expelled the houfe of commons; verdicis were alfo given againft him, both on 
account of the North Briton and the Effay on Woman, and towards the end of the 
year 1764. he was outlawed. Sundry other períons had. been. taken: up for being 
concerned in printing and publifhing the North Briton; but fome of them ob- 

tained verdicts againit the king's meffengers for falfe imprifonment. 7 | 
In the, mean while, the earl of Bute, who had been made firft lord of the trea- 
fury, .refigned that office, and was fucceeded by Mr. George, Grenville. And 
under this gentleman's adminiftration, an act was pafled, faid to have been framed 
by him, which was productive of the moft pernicious confequences to Great Britain ; 
* An Ad for laying a ffamp-duty in the Britifh Colonies of North America,” 
which received the royal affent on the 22d of March 1765. Some other injudi- 
cious previous regulations had.alfo been made, under pretence of preventing fmug- 
gung in America; but which in effect fo cramped the trade of the colonies, ‘ to 
e prejudicial both to them and to the mother-country. As foon as it was known 
in North America that the /famp-a2é was paffed, the whole continent was kindled 
into a flame.’ As the Americans had hitherto been taxed by their own reprefenta- 
tives in their provincial affemblies, they loudly afferted, that the Britifh parlia- 
ment, in which they were not reprefented, had no right to tax them. Indeed, the 
fame doctrine had been maintained in the Britifh parliament, ‘when the ftamp-aét 
was under confideration: on which occafion it was faid, that it was the birth-right 
of the inhabitants of the colonies, even as the defcendants of Englifhmen, not ta 
be taxed «by any but their own reprefentatives ; that, fo far from being actually 
reprefented in the parliament of Great Britain, they were not even virtually repre- 
fented there, as the meaneft inhabitants of Great Britain are, in confequence of 
their intimate connection with thofe who are actually reprefented ; and that there- 
fore the attempt to tax the colonies in the Britifh parliament was oppreffive and 
unconítitutional. On the other hand it was pi HE 4 that the colonies, who had 
been protected by Great Britain, ought, in reafon and juftice, to contribute to- 
wards the expence of the mother-country. ‘ Thefe children of our own plant- 
ing, faid Mr. George Grenville, fpeaking of the Americans, * nourifhed by our 
indulgence, until they are grown to a good degree of ftrength and opulence, and 
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protećted by our arms, will they grudge to contribute their mite to relieve us from 
the heavy load of national expence, which we lie under ?” 

When the ftamp-act, as | iem by royal authority, reached the colonies, it was 
treated with every mark of indignation and contempt. It was publicly burnt in 
feveral places, together with the effigies of thofe who were fuppofed to be the 
moft active in bringing it about. It was not the common people only, but per- 
fons of all ranks, who engaged in oppofition to this act: and, in particular, the 

rovincial affemblies took a very active part againft it. The affembly of Virginia 
refolved, * That the general affembly of that colony, together with his majefty, or 
his fubftitute, have, in their reprefentative capacity, the only exclufive right and 
power to lay taxes and impofitions upon the inhabitants of that colony; and that 
every attempt to inveft fuch a power in any perfon or perfons whatfoever, other 
than the general affembly aforefaid, is illegal, unconftitutional, and unjuft, and has 
a manifeft tendency to deftroy Britifh, as well as American freedom.' Similar re- 
folves were alfo made in other colonies. 

The general difcontent which prevails y ip America being known in England, 
feveral mafters of fhips refufed to take agy«nps on board for the colonies; and 
it foon appeared, that their precaution was well founded : for fuch as ventured to 
take them, had abundant reafon to repent it, on their arrival'at their deftined 
ports; where, to fave their veflels from fire, they were forced to deliver their car- 
goes of ftamped paper into the hands of the enraged multitude, to be treated in 
the fame ignominious manner in which the act had been treated; and other 
veffels were obliged to take fhelter under fuch of the king's fhips as happened to 
be at hand to protect them. Many períons who came from England, wjth com. 
miffions to act as diftributors of the ftamps, were alfo compelled publicly to re- 
nounce having any concern in them. Several other acts of violence were likewife 
committed, with a view of preventing the operations of the ftamp-act ; and affocia- 
tions were alío formed in the different colonies, whereby the people bound them- 
felves not to import or purchafe any Britifh manufactures, till that act fhould be. 
repealed. The inhabitants of the different colonies alfo eftablifhed committees 
from every colony to correfpond with each other, concerning the general affairs of 
the whole, and even appointed deputies from thefe committees to meet rin CONGRESS 
at New York. ‘They affembled together in that city, in October 1765, and this 
was the firft congreís held on the American continent. 

Thefe commotions in America occafioned fo great an alarm in England, that the 
king thought proper to difmifs his minifters. ‘The marquis of Rockingham was 
appointed firft lord of the treafury ; and fome of his lordíhip's friends fucceeded 
to the vacant places. En March 1766, an act was pafled for repealing the Ame- 
rican ftamp-act. ‘This was countenanced and fupported by the new miniftry ; and 
Mr. Pitt, though not connected with them, yet fpoke with great force in favour 
ef the repeal, He faid of the late miniftry, that * every capital meafure they had 
taken was entirely wrong.’ He contended, that the parliament of Great Britain 
had no right to tax the colonies, < For the commons of America, reprefented in 
their feveral affemblies, have ever been in poffeffion of the exercife of their confti- 
tutional right, of giving and granting their.own money. They would have been 
flaves if they hzd notenjoyed it. At the fame time, this kingdom, as the füpreme 
governing and legiflative power, has always bound the colonies by her laws, by her 
regulations, and reflrictions in trade, in navigation, in manufactures,---in every 
thing except that of taking their money out of their pockets without their confent.” 
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He alío afferted, that the profits to Great Britain from the trade of the colonies, 
through all its branches, was two millions a year. 

At the time that the ftamp-act was repealed, an act was alfo paffed for fecuring 
the dependence of the Arnerican colonies on Great Britain. But this does net 
appear then to have given much umbrage to the colonifts, regarding ic as a brutuin 
fulmen, or a Pope’s bull; and the repeal of the ftamp- act occafioned great rejoicings 
both in America and Great Britain. It would have been happy for the mother- 
country, if no new laws and regulations had afterwards taken place, which were 
calculated again to embroil Great Britain and the colonies. But fome attempts of - 
this kind, which were vehemently oppofed by the colonies, at length brought on a 
civil war of the moft ruinous and fatal nature, 

The marquis of Rockingham and his friends continued in adminiftration but a 
fhort time; though during their continuance in power feveral public meafures 
were adopted, tending to relieve the burthens of the people, and to the fecurity 
of their liberties. Butonthe 30th of July 1766, the duke of Grafton was appoint- 
ed firft‘lord of the treafury, in the rogm of the marquis of Rockingham; the earl 
of Shelburne, fecretary of ftate, in the room of the duke of Richmond ; Charles 
Townfhend, chancellor of the exchequer; and Mr. Pitt, now created earl of 
Chatham, was appointed lord-privy-feal ; but that eminent ftatefman's acceptance 
of a peerage, as it removed him from the houfe of commons, greatly leffened his 
weight and influence. Indeed, this political arrangement was not of any long con- 
tinuance, and fundry changes followed. Mr. Charles ‘Townfhend, who was à 
gentleman of great abilities and eloquence, made for fome time a confiderable 
figure both in the cabinet and in parliament; but, on his death, the place of 
chancellor of the exchequer was fupplied by lord North, who afterwards became 
firft lord of the treafury, and obtained a great afcendancy in the adminiftration. 

In the year 1768, Mr. Wilkes, who had for a confiderable time refided in 
France, came over to England, and again became an objeét of public attention. 
The parliament had juft before been diffolved ; and on his arrival in London, 
though he ftill lay under the fentence of outlawry, he offered himfelf a candidate 
to reprefent that city in the enfuing parliament. He was received with loud ac- 
clamations, and the generality appeared pary interefted in his favour, but 
he loft his election ; only 1247 liverymen voted for him. His want of fuccefs did 
not difcourage him, for he immediately offered himfelf a candidate for the county 
óf Middlefex. He was attended by an amazing number of people to Brentford, 
the place of election. The two other candidates had large fortunes, and great con- 
nections in the county; they had reprefented it for feveral years, and were fup- 
ported by the whole intereft of the court. Mr. Wilkes, however, being confidered 
as aman who had been unjuftly and unconftitutionally perfecuted by the govern- 
ment, was elected: by a great majority, on the 28th of March. The extreme joy 
of the populace at this event, occafioned them to commit fome irregularities in the 
city of London, on the evening of the day of election: and fo great were the ap- 
prehenfions of the court on this occafion, that on the following day orders were 
given to the guards on duty at St. James’s, to be in readinefs at the beat of drum, 
to march to fupprefs any riot that might happen. In May following, Mr. Wilkes 
having voluntarily furrendered himfelf to the court of King’s-bench, was com- 
mitted to the King’s-bench prifon. Soon after this, a number of perfons having 
affembled in St. George’s fields, near that prifon, in hopes of feeing Mr. Wilkes, 
fome diforder enfued, and the foldiers were rafhly ordered to fire among the mob. 
Several perfons were killed, and in particular one William Allen, who was fingled 
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out, purfued by one of the foldiers, and fhot near his father's houfe,. in a manner 
which the occafion could in no refpect juftify. This affair made a great noife ; and 
the pains taken by the minifter to fupport and vindicate the military, increafed the 
odium of the tranfaction. On the 8th of June, Mr. Wilkes's outlawry was re- 
verfed, and on the 18th of the fame month, fentence was pafled on him, that, for 
the republication of.the North Briton, No. 45, he fhould pay a fine of five hun- 
dred pounds, and be imprifoned ten months; and for publifhing the Effay on Wo- 
man, that he fhould pay likewife a fine of five hundred pounds and be imprifoned 
twelve months, to be computed from the expiration of the term of the former im- 
prifonment. He afterwards petitioned the Houfe of Commons, complaining of 
the injuftice and illegality of the proceedings againít him; but the houfe voted, 
that his complaints were frivolous and groundlefs. He was alfo again experled, for 
being the author of fome prefatory remarks on a letter which he publifhed, written 
by one of the fecretaries of ftate to the chairman oftthe quarter-fefhons at Lam- 
beth, in which the fecretary had recommended to the magiítrates, previous to the 
unhappy affair of St. George's fields, calling in the affiftance of the military,. and: 
employing them effeéfually, if there fhould be occafion. Inthe vote for his expul- 
fion, his former offences, for which he was now fuffering imprilonment, were com- 
plicated with this charge; and. a new writ was ordered to be iffued for the election of 
a member for the county of Middlefex. 

The rigour with which Mr. Wilkes was profecuted, only increafed his popularity, 
which was alío much augmented by the fpirit and firmneís which on every occafion 
he difplayed. Before his expulfion, he had been chofen an alderman of London : 
and on the 16th of February 1769, he was re-elected at Brentford, member for the 
county of Middlefex, without oppofition. The return having been made to the 
houfe, it was refolved, that Mr. Wilkes, having been expelled that feffion, was in- 
capable of being elected a member of that parliament. ‘The late election, therefore, 
was declared void, and a new writ iffued for another. He was once more unanimoufly 
re-elected by the freeholders, and the election was again declared void by the houfe 
of commons. After this, a new election being ordered, colonel Luttrel, in order 
to recommend himfelf to the court, vacated the feat which he already had in par- 
liament, by the acceptance of a nominal place, and declared- himíelf a candidate 
for the county of Middlefex. Though the whole weight of court intereft was 
thrown into the fcale in this gentleman's fayour, yet a sige of near four to one ap- 
peared againft him on the day of election ; the numbers for Wilkes.being 1143, and 
for Luttrel only 296.  Notwithftanding this, two days after the eleétion, it was 
refolved in the Houfe of Commons, that Mr. Luttrel ought to have been returned 
a knight of the fhire for the county of Middlefex ; and the. deputy-clerk of the 
crown was ordered to amend the return, by erafing the name of Mr. Wilkes, and 
inferting that of colonel Luttrel in its place. The latter accordingly took: his feat 
in parliament: but this was thought fo grofs a violation of the rights of the elec- 
tors, that it excited a very general difcontent, and loud complaints were made againft 
itin every part of the kingdom. 

Petitians, couched in very ftrong terms, were prefented to the throne, from dif- 
ferent places, complaining of this and other national grievances. The county of 
Middlefex, as the moft immediately affected, took the lead on this occafion, and. 
prefented a petition, ia which they complained, ‘ that their legal and free choice of a 
reprefentative had been repeatedly rejected, and the right of election finally taken 
from them, by the unprecedented feating of a candidate who was never chofen by 
the county.” They alfo faid, that * inftead of the ancient and legal civil police, 
the military were introduced at every opportunity, unneceffarily and unlawfully ; 
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that the civil magiftracy was rendered contemptible, by the appointment of im- 
proper and incapable perfons; and that the civil magiftrates, being tampered with 
by adminiftration, neglećted and refufed to difcharge their duty.’ Thefe po 
likewife addreffed his Majefty in the following terms: * With great grief and for- 
row, we have long beheld the endeavours of certain evil-min ed períons, who at- 
tempt to infufe into your royal mind notions and opinions of the moft dangerous and 
pernicious tendency, and who promote and counfel fuch meafures as cannot fail te 
deftroy that harmony and confidence, which fhould ever fubfift between a juft and 
virtuous prince, and a free and loyal people.” Various other particulars were com» 
plained of in this petition ; and petitions of a fimilar nature were prefented from 
the livery of London, the electors of Weftminfter, from feveral other cities and 
boroughs, and about feventeen counties. Thefe petitions were faid. to be figned 
by upwards of 60,000 electors. Some of the petitions. were indeed, princi- 
pally confined to the violated right of election; but others. were more diffufe ; 
and Yorkíhire, Weftminíter, and fome others, prayed in expreís. terms for a.diffo- 
lution of parliament, under the idea of its being. venal and corrupt.. .Addrefles 
were, however, procured from fundry other places, of a very different tendency, 
and breathing nothing but loyalty and attachment to the government; notwith- 
ftanding which it was extremely manifeft, that a great fpirit of difcontent prevailec 

throughout the nation.. | 
After the term of Mr. Wilkes's imprifonment was expired, in the year 1771, he 
was choíen one of the fheriffs for London and Middlefex ; and the fame year a re- 
markable conteft happened between the city of London and the Houfe of Com- 
mons. Several Printers had. been ordered to attend that houfe, being charged with 
having inferted. in their news-papers, accounts of the fpeeches of members of parli- 
ament, contrary to a ftanding order of the houfe. One of thefe Printers, who had 
refufed to attend the fummons of the houfe, was apprehended : by a meflenger of 
the Houfe of Commons in his own houfe; whereupon:he immediately fent for a 
conftable, and the meffenger was carried before the lord-mayor at the manfion-houfe, 
where the aldermen Wilkes and Oliver: alfo then were. The deputy ferjeant at 
arms alfo attended, and demanded, in the name of the fpeaker,. that both the mef- 
fenger and the printer fhould be delivered uptohim. This was refufed by the lord- 
mayor, who afked, for. what crime, and upon what authority, the meflenger: had 
arrefted the printer? The meffenger, aníwered,. he had done it by- warrant from 
the fpeaker. It was then.afked, if the warrant had been backed by a city magiftrate ? 
W hich.- being anfwered in the negative, the warrant was.demanded, and after much 
altercation. produced ; and its invalidity being argued by the printer's counfel, the 
three magiftrates prefent difcharged him from confinement. His complaint for an 
affault and falíe imprifonment being then heard, and the facts proved and admitted, 
the meffenger was afked for. bail, which the ferjeant having refufed. to give, a war- 
rant for his commitment to prifon was made: out, and figned by the lord-mayor 
and. the two aldermen; but the ferjeant them- offered bail, which was accepted. 
The. confequence of this: tranfaction was, that. a few days after, the lord-mayor 
Crofby and alderman Oliver, members of the houfe of commons, were com- 
mitted: prifoners to the Tower, for their fhare in this bufinefs, by the authority of 
the houfe ; but they avoided as much as poffible, any new centeft with Mr. Wilkes. 
That gentleman was afterwards again chofen member for the county of. Middlefex 
in the fubféqueat. parliament, and permitted quietly to. take his feat there; in the. 
year 1775, he executed the office of lord-mayor of the city of London; and hath 
fince been elected to the lucrative office. of chamberlain of that. city. In the year. 
1783, after the change of lord North’s adminiftration, at Mr. Wilkes's motion, 
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all the declarations, orders and refolutions of the houfe of commons refpecting his 
election for the county of Middlefex, were ordered to be expunged from the jour- 
nals of that houfe, ** as being fubverfive of the rights of the whole body of elec- 
tors of this kingdom.” And it fhould be remembered, that in confequence of his 
manly and fpirited contefts with the government, general warrants were declared to 
be illegal, and an end was put to fuch warrants, and to the unlawful feizure of an 
Englifhman’s papers by ftate meflengers. 

Whilft theíe affairs were tranfacting in England, and the objects of general at- 
tention, other occurrences happened relative to America, which were of the moft 
ferious nature, and which produced confequences highly injurious and ruinous to the 
interefts of Great Britain. 

After the repeal of the ftamp-act, which was received with great joy in Ame- 
rica, all things became quiet there: but unhappily new attempts were made to tax 
them in the Britifh parliament, though, befides the experience of the ill fuccefs of 
the ftamp-aét, governor Pownall, a gentleman well acquainted with the difpofition 
of the colonifts, faid in the houfe of commons, in 1767, * It is a fact which this 
houfe ought to be apprized of in all its extent, that the people of America, uni- 
veríally, unitedly, and unalterably, are refolved not to fubmit to any internal tax 
impofed upon them by any legiflature, in which they have not a fhare by repre- 
fentatives of their own election. He added, * this claim muft not be underftood, as 
though it were only the pretences of party-leaders and demagogues; as though it 
were only the vifions of fpeculative enthufiafts ; as though it were the mere ebul- 
lition of a faction which muft fubfide; as though it were only temporary or par- 
tial—it is the cool, deliberate, principled maxim of every man of bufinefs in the 
country. The event verified the juítice of thefe obfervations ; yet the fame year, 
an act was paffed laying certain duties on paper, glafs, tea, &c. imported into 
America, to be paid by the colonies for the purpofe of raifing a revenue to the go- 
vernment. About two years after, it was thought proper to repeal thefe duties, 
excepting that on tea; but as it was not the amount of the duties, but the righs of 
the parliament of Great Britain to impofe taxes in America, which was the fubject 
of difpute, the repealing the other duties anfwered no purpofe, while that on tea 
remained; which accordingly became a frefh fubject of conteft between the mother- 
country and the colonies. Other laws had alfo been paffed in England, particularly 
one relative to quartering troops in the colonies, and another for fuípending the 
legiflative powers of the affembly of New York, which gave great umbrage in 
America. Another ícheme which was alfo adopted, of appointing the governors 
and judges in the colonies to be paid by the crown, and not by the provincial af- 
femblies, as heretofore, occafioned likewife much difcontent in America, as it was 
fuppofed, that this new regulation would render the governors and judges wholly 
dependent on the crown, and independent of the people. 

In order to induce the Eaft India company to become inftrumental in enforcing 
the tea-duty in America, an act was pafled, by which they were enabled to export 
their teas, duty-free, to all places whatfoever. Several fhips were accordingly 
freighted with teas for the different colonies by the company, who alfo appointed 
agents there for the difpofal of that commodity. This was confidered by the Ame- 
ricans, as a fcheme calculated merely to circumvent them into a compliance with 
the revenue law, and thereby pave the way to an unlimited taxation. For it was 
eafily comprehended, that if the tea was once landed, and in the cuftody of the 
confignees, no affociations, nor other meafures, would be fufficient to prevent Its 


fale and confumption: and it was not to be fuppofed, that when taxation was 
eftablifhed 





eftablifhed in one inftance, it would reftrain itfelf in others. Thefe ideas being 

enerally prevalent in America, it was refolved by the colonifts to prevent the 
anding of the tea-cargoes amongit them, at whatever hazard. Accordingly, three 
fhips laden with tea having arrived in the port of Bofton in December, 1773, a 
number of armed men, under the difguife of Mohawk Indians, boarded thefe fhips, 
and in a few hours difcharged their whole cargoes of tea into the fea, without doing 
any other damage, or offering any injury to the captains or crews. Some fmaller 
quantities of tea met afterwards with a fimilar fate at Bofton, and a few other 
places; but in general, the commifioners for the fale of that commodity were 
obliged to relinquifh their employments, and the mafters of the tea-veflels, from 
an apprehenfion of danger, returned again to England with their cargoes. At 
New York, indeed, the tea was landed under the cannon of a man of war. But 
the perfons in the fervice of government there were obliged to confent to its being 
locked up from ufe. And in South Carolina fome was thrown into the river, as. 
at Bofton, and the reft put into damp wharehoufes, where it perifhed. 

_Thefe proceedings in America excited fo much indignation in the government 
of England, that on the 31ft of March, 1774, an aét was pafied for removing the 
cuftom-houfe officers from the town of Bofton, and fhutting up the port. Another 
act was foon after pafled ‘ for better regulating the government in the province of 
Maflachuíett's Bay.” The defign of this act was to alter the conftitution of that 
province as it ftood upon the charter of king William; to take the whole executive 
power out of tne hands of the people, and to veft the nomination of the counfellors, 
judges, and magiftrates of all kinds, including fheriffs, in the crown, and in fome 
cafes in the king’s governor, and all to be removeable at the pleafure of the crown. 
Another act was alío paffed which was confidered as highly injurious, cruel, and 
unconítitutional, empowering the governor of Maffachufét’s Bay to fend perfons 
accufed of crimes there to be tried in England for fuch offences. Some time after 
an act was likewife paffed * for making more effectual provifion for the government 
of the province of Quebec,’ which excited a great alarm both in England and 
America. By this act, a legiflative council was to be eftablifhed for all the affairs 
of the province of Quebec, except taxation, which council was to be appointed by 
the crown, the office to be held during pleafure ; and his Mlajefty's Canadian Roman 
Catholic fubjects were entitled to a place in it. The French laws? «and a trial with- 
out jury, were alfo eftablifhed in civil cafes, and the Englifh laws, with a trial b 
jury, in criminal; and the Popifh clergy were invefted with a legal right to their 
tithes from all who were of their own religion. No affembly of the people, as in 
other Britifh colonies, was appointed, it being faid in the act, that it was then inex- 
pedient : but the King was to erect fuch courts of criminal, civil, and ecclefiaftical 
juriídiétion, as he fhould think proper. “The boundaries of the province of Quebec: 
were likewife extended by the act thoufands of miles at the back of the other colo- 
nies, whereby, it was faid, a government little better than defpotic was eftablifhed 
throughout an extenfive country. As to the claufes refpecting the Popifh clergy in. 
Canada, it was. admitted, that it would have been unjuft to have perfecuted them,. 
or to have deprived them of the exercife of their religion ; but it was maintained,. 
that it could not be neceffary that Popery fhould have fuch a legal eftablifhment 
given it by a Britifh government, as that their priefts fhould have the fame right to 
claim their ecclefiaftical revenues, as the clergy of the eftablifhed church in Eng- 
land. It was alfo thought extremely injurious to the Britifh fettlers in Canada, that, 
when that province had been conquered by Britifh arms, they fhould be compelled 
to fubinit to French laws, and be deprived of tkofe privileges which they would 
have enjoyed in other parts of his Majefty's dominions.. | 
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The meafures of government refpeéting America had fo univerfally exafperated 
the colonifts, that provincial or town-meetings were held in every part of the con- 
tinent, wherein they avowed their intentions of oppofing, in the moft vigorous man- 
ner, the meafures of adminiftration. Agreements were entered into in the different 
colonies, whereby the fubícribers bound themfelves in the moft folemn manner, and 
in the prefence of God, to fufpend all commercial intercourfe with Great Britain, 
from the laft day of the month of Auguft, 1774, until the Bofton-port-bill, and 
the other late obnoxious laws, were repealed, and the colony of Mafiachufet’s Bay 
fully reftored to its chartered rights. Other tranfactions fucceeded ; and the flame 
continued to increafe and extend in America, till at length twelve of the colonies, 
including that whole extent of country which ftretches from Nova Scotia to Geor- 
gia, had appointed deputies to attend a General Congrefs, which was to be held at 
Philadelphia, and opened the 5th of September, 1774. ‘They met accordingly, 
and the number of delegates amounted to fifty-one; who reprefented the feveral 
Englifh colonies of New Hampfhire (2), Maffachufet's Bay (4), Rhode Ifland and 
Providence plantations (2), Connecticut (3), New York (7), New Jerfey (4), 
Pennfylvania (7), the lower counties on Delaware (3), Maryland (4), Virginia 
(7), North Carolina (3), and South Carolina (5 delegates) ; Georgia afterwards 
acceded to the confederacy and fent deputies to the Congrefs. They entered into 
an affociation, in which they bound themfelves and their conftituents, not to import 
into Britifh America, from Great Britain or Ireland, any goods, wares, or mer- 
chandife whatfoever, from the firt day of December following; nor to import any 
Eaft India tea from any part of the world; nor to export any merchandife or com- 
modity whatfoever to Great Britain, Ireland, or the Weft Indies, from the 10th of 
September, 1775, unlefs the act for ftopping the port and blocking up the harbour 
of Bofton, that for altering the charter and government of the province of Mafa- 
chufet's Bay, the Quebec act, the acts by which duties were impofed on any com- 
modities imported into America, and fome other acts, which they enumerated, 
were repealed. “They avowed their allegiance to his Majefty, and their affection and 
regard for their fellow-fubjeéts in Great Britain, but afferted the neceffity of their 
adopting fuch meafures as were calculated to obtain a redrefs of thofe grievances 
which.they laboured under; and which, they faid, ** threatened deftruction to the 
lives, liberty, and property of the inhabitants of the colonies." 

They alfo drew up a petition to the King, in which they enumerated their feve- 
ral grievances, and folicited his Majefty to grant them peace, liberty, and fafety. 
They likewife publifhed an addreís to the people of Great Britain, another to the 
colonies in general, and another to the inhabitants of the province of Quebec. 
The congreís broke up on the 26th of October, having refolved, that another 
congrefs fhould be held in the fame place, on the roth of May following, unlefs 
the grievances of which they complained fhould be redreffed before that time: and 
they recommended to all the colonies to choofe deputies as foon as poffible, for that 

urpofe. 

$ Shortly after thefe events, fome meafures were propofed in the parliament of 
Great Britain, for putting a ftop to the commotions which unhappily fubfifted in 
America. The earl of Chatham, who had been long in an infirm ftate of health, 
appeared in the houfe of lords, and expreffed in the ftrongeft terms his difappro- 
bation of the whole fyftem of American meafures. He alfo made a motion, for 
immediately recalling the troops from Bolton, He reprefented this as a meafure 
which fhould ¡be inftantly adopted; urging, that an hour then loft, in allaying 
the ferment in America, might produce years of calamity. He alleged, that — 
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prefent fituation of the troops rendered them and the Americans continually liable 
to events, which would cut off the poffibility of areconciliation ; but that this con- 
ciliatory meafure would be well timed; and as a mark of affection and good-will 
on our fide, would remove all jealoufy and apprehenfion on the other, and inftan- 
taneoufly produce the happfeít effects to both. His lordfhip’s motion was rejected 
by a large majority, 68 againít 18; as was alfo a bill which he brought in foon af- 
ter for fettling the American troubles, by 61 to 32. The methods propofed in the 
houíe of commons for promoting an accommodation, met alío with a fimilar fate, 
The number of his majefty’s troops was ordered to be augmented ; and an act was 
paffed for reftraining the commerce of the New England colonies, and to prohibit 
their fifhery on the banks of Newfoundland. A motion was, indeed, afterwards 
made in the houfe of commons, by lord North, firft lord of the treafury, fot fuf- 
pending the exercife of the right of taxation in America, claimed by the Britifh 
parliament, in fuch of the colonies as fhould, in their general affemblies, raife fuch 
contributions as were approved of by the king in parliament. This motion was 
carried, and afterwards communicated to fome of the provincial aflemblies: but it 
was rejected by them as delufive and unfatisfactory, and only calculated to difunite 
them. The petition from the congrefs to the king was ordered by his majefty to be 
laid before the parliament: whereupon Dr. Franklin, and two other American 
agents, folicited to be heard at the bar of the houfe of commons, on behalf of the 
colonies, in fupport of that petition: but their application was rejected; it being 
faid, that the American congrefs was no legal affembly, and that therefore no peti- 
tjon could be received from it by the parliament with propriety. 

In the mean time, the inhabitants of the American colonies began to prepare for 
all.events; and accordingly they trained and exercifed their militia with great in- 
duftry ; and when advice was received of a proclamation which was iffued in Eng- 
land, to prevent the exportation of arms and ammunition to America, meafures 
were immediately adopted to remedy the defect. And to render themfelves as in- 
dependent as poffible ef foreigners, for the fupply of thofe articles, mills were 
«rected, and manufactories formed, both in Philadelphia and Virginia, for the 
making of gunpowder; and encouragement was given in all the colonies, for the 
fabrication of arms of every kind. 

In was.on the 1gthof Apri, 1775, that the firft blood was drawn in this unhappy 
«civil war. The Americans having colleéted fome military ftores at the town of 
«Concord in New England, general Gage, gene of the colony, fent the grena- 
diers and light infantry of the army, to deftroy them. The detachment confifting 
of about goo men, embarked in boats at Bofton, on the night preceding, and hav- 
ing landed at a place called Phipps's farm, they proceeded with great filence and ex- 
pedition towards Concord. When they arrived at Lexington, they found a com- 
pany of militia, of about 100 men, muftered near a meeting-honfe. It was. juft 

efore fun-rife when the Britifh troops came in fight of them; whereupon an officer 
in the van called out, ** Difperfe, you rebels, throw down your arms, and difperfe,”’ 
the foldiers at the fame time running up with loud huzzas. Some fcattering fhots 
were firft fired, and immediately fucceeded by a general difcharge, by which eight 
of the American militia were killed, and feveral wounded: but it was faid by fome 
of the regulars, that the provincials fired firft, though the contrary was teftified up- 
on oath by a number of the Americans. After this the detachment advaneed to 
Concord, and proceeded to execute their commiffion, by rendering three piéces of 
cannon unferviceable, burning fome new gun carriages, a number of carriage 
wheels, and throwing into the river a confiderable quantity of flour, gunpowder, 
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mufket-balls, and other articles. In the mean time, a ímall body of the militia 
returned towards the bridge which they had lately paffed; and, upon this move- 
ment, the light infantry retired on the Concord fide of the river, and began to pull 
up the bridge ; but upon the near approach of the militia, the foldiers immediately 
fired, and killed two men. The Americans returned tlc fire, and.a fkirmifh eniu- 
ed at the bridge, in which the Englifh troops appear to have been under fome dií- 
advantage, and were forced to retreat, having feveral men killed and wounded, and 
a lieutenant and fome others taken. About this time, the country people began to 
rife more generally againít the king’s troops, and to attack them on all quarters ; 
fkirmifh fucceeded upon fkirmifh ; and a continued, though fcattering and irregular 
fire, was fupported through the whole of a long and very hot day. Inthe march 
back to Lexington, a diftance of fix miles, the troops were extremely annoyed, 
and it is probable, that the whole of this body of Britifh troops would have been cut 
off, had not general Gage detached lord Percy in the morning, with fixteen compa- 
nies of foot, and a body of marines, with two pieces of cannon, to fupport them, 
who arrived at Lexington by the time the others had returned from Concord. This 
powerful reinforcement obliged the provincials for fome time to keep their diftance : 
but as foon as the king’s troops refumed their march, the attacks, as the country 
people became more numerous, grew in proportion more violent, and the danger 
was continually augmenting, until they arrived, about fun-fet, at Charles-Town, 
from whence they paffed over directly to Bofton, extremely haraffed and fatigued. 
The lofs of the king’s troops amounted to 65 killed, 170 wounded, and about 20 

rifoners. The Americans were computed not to have loft more than 60, includ- 
ing killed and wounded. 

As this was the firt action in this unhappy civil conteít, we have been the more 
particular in relating the circumftances with which it was attended.. Immediately 
after, numerous bodies of the American militia invefted the town of Bofton, in 
which general Gage and his troops were. In all the colonies they prepared for war 
with the utmoft difpatch ; and a ftop was almoft every where put to the exportation 
of provifions. The continental congrefs met at Philadelphia on the roth of May 
1775 as propofed, and foon adopted fuch meafures as confirmed the people in their 
refolutions to oppofe the Britifh government to the utmaft. Among their firft acts, 
were refolutions for the raifing of an army, and the eftablifhment of a large paper 
currency for its payment. They affumed the appellation of **'The United Colonies 
of America," who were fecurities for realizing the nominal value of this currency. 
They alfo ftricdly prohibited the fupplying of the Britifh fifheries with any kind of 
provifions ; and to render this order the more effectual, ftopt all exportation to thofe 
colonies, iflands; and places, which itill retained their obedience. 

In the mean time, a body of provincial adventurers, amounting to about 240 
men, furprifed the garrifons of Ticonderago and Crown Point. “Thefe fortreffes 
were taken without the lofs of a man on either fide: and the provincials found in 
the forts a confiderable number of pieces of cannon, befides mortars, and fundry 
kinds of military ftores. However, the force of Great Britain in America was now 
augmented, by the arrival at Bofton from England of the generals Howe, Bur- 
goyne, and Clinton, with confiderable reinforcements. But the continental] con- 
greís were fo little intimidated by this, that they voted, a few days after, that the 
compact between the crown and the people of Maffachufet’s Bay was diflolved, by 
the violation of the charter of William and Mary ; and therefore récommended to 
the people of that province, to proceed to the eftablifhment of a new government, 
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by electing a governor, affiftants, and houfe of affembly, according to the powers 
contained in their original charter. | "e 

The town of Bofton had now been for fome time blocked up by the provincials : 
but the poft of Charles-T own, which is feparated from Bofton only by a river, had 
hitherto been neglected by both parties. The Americans at lait thought this poft 
neceffary for them, whether they fhould chufe to act on the offenfive or defenfive. 
'They accordingly made the neceffary preparations, and fent a body of .men at night 
to throw up works upon Bunker's hill, a high ground that lies juft within 
the ifthmus, or neck of land that joins the peninfula to the continent. "Ihe party 
carried on their works with fuch extraordinary order and filence, that, though the 
peninfula was furrounded with fhips of war, they were not heard during the night, 
and ufed fuch incredible difpatch in the execution, that they had a fmall but ftrong 
redoubt, confiderable entrenchments, and a breaft-work of confiderable length, 
which was in fome parts cannon-proof, far advanced towards completion, by the 
break of day. The fight of the works was the firft notice that alarmed the Lively 
man of war early in the morning; and her guns called the town, camp, and fleet, 
to behold a fight which feemed little lefs than a prodigy. Upon this difcovery, a 
heavy and continual fire of cannon, howitzers, and mortars, was carried on upon 
the works of the provincials, from the fhips, from floating batteries, and from the 
top of Cop’s-hill in Bofton : but the Americans bore this fevere fire with great firm- 
nefs, and appeared to go on with their bufineís as if no enemy had been near, nor 
any danger in the fervice. About noon, general Gage caufed a confiderable body 
of troops to be embarked, under the command of major-general Howe, and briga- 
dier-general Pigot, to drive the provincials from their works. This detachment, 
together with a reinforcement which it afterwards received, amounted in the whole 
to more than 2000 men. The attack was begun by a moft fevere fire of cannon 
and howitzers, under which the troops advanced very flowly towards the enemy, 
and halted feveral times, to afford an opportunity to the artillery to ruin the works, 
and to put the Americans into confufion. "The Americans, on their part, fuftained 
a fevere and continual fire of {mall arms and artillery with remarkable firmnefs and 
refolution. They did not return a fhot, until the king’s forces had approached al- 
moft to the works, when a moft dreadful fire took place, by which numbers of the 
Britifh troops fell, and many of their officers. They were thereupon thrown into 
diforder; but being rallied, and again brought to the charge, they attacked the 
works of the Americans with fixed bayonets, and forced them in every quarter. 
Many of the provincials were deftitute of bayonets, and their ammunition is faid 
to have b¢en expended ; however, a number of them fought defperately within the 
works, from which they were not driven without great difficulty, and they at length 
retreated flowly over Charles-Town neck. X Charles- Town itfelf, during the action, 
was it 1s faid, wantonly, or unneceffarily fet on fire in feveral places, and burnt to 
the ground, by carcafles thrown from the fhips, and the King's troops. This was 
the firft fettlement made in the colony, and was confidered as the mother of Boíton ; 
that town owing its birth and nurture to emigrants from the former: it contained 
about 400 houfes, and had a great trade. The loís of the king's troops in the 
action at Bunker's hill amounted to 226 killed, and more than 800 wounded, in- 
cluding many officers. 

After this action, the Americans immediately threw up works upon another hill, 
oppofite to it, on their fide of Charles-town .neck.; fo,that the troops were as clofely 
invefted in that peninfula as they had been in Bofton. About this time the con- 
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ereís appointed George Wafhington, efq. a gentleman of large fortune in Virgi- 
nia, of great military talents; and who had acquired confiderable experience in the 
command of different bodies of provincials during the laft war, to be general and 
commander in chief of all the American forces. They alfo publifhed a declara- 
tion, in which they ftyled themfelves ** the Reprefentatives of the United Colonies 
of North America," and afligned their reafons for taking up arms. It was written 
in a very animated ftrain, and contained the following paffage: ** In our own na- 
tive land, in defence of the freedom that is our birth-right, and which we ever en- 
joyed till the late violation of it ; for the protection of our property, acquired folely 
by the honeft induftry of our forefathers and ourfelves ; againft violence actually 
offered, we have taken up arms. We fhall lay them down when hoftilities fhall 
ceafe on the part of the aggreffors, and all danger of their being renewed fhall be 
removed, and not before." A fecond petition to the king was alfo voted by the 
congreís, in which they earneftly folicited his majefty to adopt fome method of 
putting a ftop to the unhappy conteft between Great Britain and the colonies. 
This petition was prefented by Mr. Penn, late governor, and one of the propri- 
etors of Pennfylvania, through the hands of lord Dartmouth, fecretary of ftate for 
the American department ; but Mr. Penn was foon after informed, that no anfwer 
would be given. to it. The refufal of the king to give anfwer to this petition, 
from. near three millions of people by their reprefentatives, contributed exceedingly 
towards farther exafperating the minds of the Americans. It was a rafh and un- 
happy determination. of the cabinet-council, and their advice to the king on this. 
point was fatal, if not highly criminal. An addrefs now alfo was publifhed by the 
congrefs to the inhabitants of Great Britain, and to the people of Ireland. 

But as no.conciliatory meafures were adopted, hoftilities ftill continued ; and an. 
expedition was fet on foot by the Americans againft Canada, to which they were 
induced by an extraordinary commiffion given to general Carleton, the governor of 
Canada; by which he was empowered to embody and arm the Canadians, to march 
out of the country for the fubjugation of the other colonies, and to proceed even 
to capital punifhments againft all thofe whom he fhould deem rebels and oppofers of 
the laws. The American expedition againft Canada, was chiefly conducted by Richard 
Montgomery, a gentleman of an amiable character, and of confiderable military 
fkill, on whom the congrefs conferred the rank of brigadier-general. He firft 
made himfelf mafter of Chamblée,. a fmall fort, in which he found 120 barrels of 
gunpowder, and other military ftores. He afterwards took the fort of St. John's, 
in which was. a garrifon of about goo regulars, together with fome Canadian vo~ 
lunteers; and the town of Montreal alfo furrenderéd to him on the 13th of No- 
vember, 1775. Inthe mean time colonel Benedict Arnold undertook to. march 
with a body of Americans from Bofton to. Quebec, by a route which had hitherto 
been untried,: and confidered as impracticable, which muft of neceffity be attended 
with extreme fatigue. They had thick woods, deep fwamps, difficult mountains 
and precipices alternately to encounter; and were at times obliged to cut their way 
for miles together through the thickets. After overcoming innumerable difficulties, 
they arrived in Canada, where Arnold publifked an addrefs to the people of that 
province, figned by general Wafhington, in which they were invited to join with 
the other colonies in an indiffoluble union,. and to range themfelves under tlie ftan- 
dard of general liberty. A fimilar publication had before been iffued by Montgo- 
mery. Arnold appeared before Quebec on the gth of November, and foon after 
joined Montgomery, on whom the chief command of courfe devolved. General 
Carleton, the governor, employed every effort to repel the affailants. On the 31ft 
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of December Montgomery attempted to gain poffeffion of the place by ftorm, 
but was killed in the firft fire Bon a battery, as advancing in the front of 
his men: Arnold was alfo dangeroufly wounded, about 60 of their men were like- 
wife killed and wounded, and 300 taken prifoners. The befiegers immediately 

uitted their camp, and retired about three miles from the city, and the fiege was 
or fome months converted into a blockade. On general Carleton's recéiving con-. 
fiderable reinforcements and fupplies of provifions from England, May ek. Ar- 
nold was obliged to make a precipitate retreat ; Montreal, Chamblée, and St. John's 
were retaken, and all Canada recovered by the king's troops. —. 

During thefe tranfactions, the royal army at Bofton was reduced to: great diftrefs 
for want of provifions; the town was bombarded by the Americans, and general 
Howe, who now commanded the king's troops, which amounted to u wards of 
feven thoufand men, was obliged to quit Bofton, and embarked for Halifax, leav- 
ing a confiderable quantity of artillery and fome ftores behind. The town was 
evacuated on the 17th of March, 1776, and eneral Wafhington immediately took 
poffeffion of it. On the 4th of July following, the corigrefs publifhed a folemn 
declaration, in which they affigned their reafons for withdrawing their allegiance 
from the king of Great Britain. In the name, and by the authority of the inha- 
bitants of the united colonies, they declared that they then were, and of right 
ought to be, ** Free and Independent States ;" that.they were abfolved from all 
allegiance to the Britifh crown, and that all political connection between them and 
the kingdom of Great Britain was totally diffolved; and alfo that, as free and inde- 

endent ftates,. they had full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, 
eftablifh commerce, and do all other acts and things, which independent ftates may 
of right do. They likewife publifhed articles of confederation and perpetual union 
between the united colonies, in which they affuined the title of ** the United States 
of America," and. by which each of the colonies contracted a reciprocal treaty. of 
alliance and friendíhip for their common defence, for the maintenance of their li- 
berties, and for their general and mutual advantage; obliging themfelves to afnrift 
each other againft all violence that might threaten all, or any one of them, and to 
repel, in common, all the attacks that might be levelled againft all, or any one of 
them, on account of religion, fovereignty, commerce, or under any other pretext 
whatfoever. Each of tlie colonies referved to themfelves alone the exclufive right 
of regulating their internal government, and of framing laws in all matters not in- 
cluded in the articles of confederation.. 

Several attempts were made in the Britifh parliament by the duke of Richmond,. 
Mr. Burke, Mr. Hartley, Mr. Wilkes, and others, to adopt fome meafures for 
bringing about a reconciliation between Great Britain and the colonies: but no- 
fchemes for that purpofe obtained the countenance of the government, ¡and it was 
ftill hoped by the court and miniftry, that the Americans mjght be fubjugated by 
force. With this view, negociations were fet on foot for taking large bodies of fo— 
reign troops into the pay of .Great Britain,, and the war continued to be carried on 
azainft the Americans with great ardour. . In July 1776, an attempt was made by 
commodore fir Peter Parker, and lieutenant-general Clinton, upon Charles-town in. 
South Carolina. But this place was fo. ably defended by the Americans under ge- 
neral Lee, that the Britifh commodore and general were obliged to retire, the: 
king's fhips having fuftaimed confiderable lofs, and a twenty-eight gun a. which. 
run a-ground, was obliged to be burnt by the officers and feamen. owever,. 
a much more important and fuccefsful attack againft the Americans was foon after 


made under the command of general Howe, then joined with a large body of 
Feffians,. 
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Heffians, and a confiderable number of Highlanders, fo that his whole force was 
now extremely formidable. The fleet was commanded by his brother Vice-admiral 
lord Howe ; and both the general and the admiral were invefted with a power, un- 
der the title of ** Commiflioners for granting Peace to the Colonies,” of granting 
pardons to thofe-who would lay down their arms. But their offers of this kind 
were treated by the Americans with contempt. An attack upon the town of New- 
York feems to have been expected by the provincials, and therefore they had for- 
tified it in the beft manner des were able. On Long lIfland, near New York, the 
Americans had alfo a large body of troops encamped, and feveral works thrown up. 
General Howe firft landed on Staten Ifland, where he met with no oppofition ; but 
early in the morning of the 22d of Auguft, a defcent was made by the Britifh troops 
upon Long Ifland, and towards noon about fifteen thoufand were landed. They 
had greatly the advantage of the Americans, by their fuperior fkil] and difcipline, 
and being better provided with ens wag and every kind of military accommoda- 
tion; and the American paffes were far from being properly fecured. Some actions 
and fkirmifhes happened between them during feveral fucceffive days; in which the 
Britifh troops engaged their enemies with great ardour, and the Americans fuf- 
fered exceedingly. Finding themfelves fo much overpowered, they at length re- 
folved to quit the ifland, and general Wafhington came over fron New York to 
conduct their retreat, in which he difplayed great ability. In the night of the 
29th of July, the American troops were withdrawn from the camp and their differ- 
ent works, ànd with their baggage, ftores, and part of their artillery, were con- 
veyed to the water-fide, embarked, and paffed over a long ferry to New York, with 
fuch extraordinary filence and order, that the Britifh army did not perceive the leaft 
motion, and were furprifed in the morning at finding the American lines abandoned, 
and feeing the laft of their rear-guard in their boats, and out of danger. “The pro- 
vincials had been fo furrounded by the Britifh troops, and the latter had difplayed 
fuch fuperior military fkill, it was a fubject of wonder that the greateft part of the 
American army fhould be able to effectuate their retreat. In the different actions 
previous to their retreat, the lofs of the Americans had been very confiderable. 
Upwards of a thoufand of them were taken prifoners, including three generals, 
three colonels, and many inferior officers; their number of killed and wounded was 
computed to be (till greater; they loft alfo five field- pieces, and a quantity of ord- 
nance was found in their different redoubts and forts on the ifland; whilft the whole 
lofs of the Britifh troops, if faithfully publifhed, did not amount to more than 
three hundred killed and wounded. 

But this great fucceís of the royal army was far from bringing the Americans to 
fubmiffion. When fome overtures, tending towards a reconciliation, were a few 
days after made by lord Howe, he was anfwered by a committee from the congreis, 
** that the colonies now confidered themfelves as independent ftates, and were fet- 
tling, or had fettled, their government accordingly; and that, therefore a return to 
the domination of Great Britain was not now to be expected; but they were will- 
ing to enterinto any treaty with Great Britain which might be beneficial to both 
countries." Soon after this, the Americans abandoned the city of New York 
to the king's troops, who took poffeffion of it with little oppofition, and found 
therein a large y gnam d of ordnance and military ftores. Some of the provincials 
afterwards found means .one night to fet fire to the city infeveral places, and a third 
part of it was burnt down. 

It would take up too much room in this work to enter into a minute detail ef all 


the tranfactions in the war between Great Britain and the American colonies, though 
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we have already been fomewhat copious upon the fubjeét, on account of the inter-. 
efting nature of this great conteft to the inhabitants of both countries. But we muft 
now content ourfelves with flightly mentioning the moft remarkable fubfequent 
events. After the furrender of New York, the royal army obtained fome other 
confiderable advantages over the Americans: as at the White Plains, taking Fort- 
Wafhington, with a garrifon of 2500 men, and Fort Lee with a great quantity of 
ftores, which loffes obliged the American general to retreat through the Jerfies to the 
river Delaware, a diftance of ninety miles. Alfo on the 8th of December, general 
Clinton and fir Peter Parker obtained poffeffion of Rhode-ifland; and the Britifh 
troops covered the Jerfies. This was the crifis of American danger. All their 
forts taken, and the time of the greateft part of their army to ferve, was expired, 
and the few that remained with their officers were in a deftitute ftate, with a well 
clothed and difciplined army purfuing. Had general Howe pufhed on at that time 
to Philadelphia, after Wafhington, it hath been maintained there would have been 
an end of the conteft; but Providence direéted otherwife ; and the general’s orders 
from home are faid to have prevented him. ‘This delay gave way for volunteer re- 
inforcements of ,gentleman, merchant, farmer, tradefman, and labourer, to join 
general Wafhington, who, inthe night of the 25th of December, amidít fnow, 
ftorms, and ice, with a imall detachment, croffed the Delaware, and furprifed a 
brigade of the Heffian troops at Trenton. He took upwards of goo of them pri- 
foners, with whom he repaffed the river; having alío taken three ftandards, 
fix pieces of braís cannon, and near one thoufand ftand of arms. Immediately after 
this furprife of the Heffians, and depofiting them in fafety, Wafhington recrofled 
the.river to refume his former poft at “Trenton. “The Britifh troops collected in 
force to attack. him, and only waited for the morning to execute it; but the Ame- 
ricans, by a happy ftroke of generalfhip, defeated the plan. Wafhington, to dif- 
guiíe his retreat in the night, ordered a line of fires in front of his camp, as an in- 
dication of their going to reft, and to conceal what was acting. behind them. Then 
he moved completely from the ground with his baggage and artillery, and by a cir- 
cuitous march of eighteen miles, reached Prince-town early in the morning, carried 
the Britifh poft at that place, and fet off with near. 300 prifoners on his return to 
the Delaware, juft as the Britifh troops at Trenton were under arms and proceeding 
to attack him, fuppofing him in his former pofition. By thefe two events, accom- 
plifhed with but a fimall force, the Americans deranged all the plans of the Britifh 
general ; made him draw in his troops to a clofer compaís, to Vei his magazines 
at Brunfwick ; and by the efforts of their general, they clofed the campaign with 
advantage, which but a few days before had threatened the country with deftruction. 
The Americans had alfo fitted out a great number of privateers, which took many 
prizes; and, on the other hand, not a few of the American veflels fell into the 
hands of the Englifh, but they were generally much lefs valuable. 

In the month of September 1777, two actions of fome importance happened be- 
tween the armies of general Howe and general Wafhington, in both of which the 
former had the advantage ; and foon after, the city of Philadelphia furrendered to the 
king's troops. But an expedition, that had for fome time been concerted, of in- 
vading the northern colonies by the way of Canada, proved extremely unfuccefsful.. 
The cammand of this expedition had been given to lieutenant-general Burgoyne, a. 
very experienced officer. He fet out from Quebec with an army of near 10,000 
men, and an extraordinary fine train of artillery, and was joined by a. confiderable body 
of the Indians. For fome time he drove the Americans before him, and made 


himfelf mafter of Ticonderago; but at length he encountered: fuch aimee 
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and was fo vigoroufly oppofed by the Americans under Gates and Arnold, that af- 
ter two fevere actions, in which great numbers fell, general Burgoyne and his army 
of 5,600 men were obliged to lay down their arms October 17, 1777 ; they were, 
however, permitted to march out of their camp with all the honours of war, and 
were to be allowed to return to Europe, upon condition of their not ferving again dur- 
ing the prefent war. In one of the actions previous to this convention, -brigadier- 
general Frazer, a very gallant officer, was killed ; and at the time of their furrender, 
the Britifh army was exceedingly reduced in numbers; and their ftock of provi- 
fions was not more than fufficient for three days fubfiftence: whilft, on the other 
hand, the American army had been rendered very numerous in confequence of be- 
ing joined by large bodies of the militia, who were exafperated at fome late cruelties 
committed by the Indians in the fervice of Great Britain. The convention was not 
afterwards adhered to on the part of the Americans; but it was alleged in their 
behalf, that their conduét was juftified by fome circumftances in the behaviour of 
general Burgoyne, and that he had not himfelf, in every refpect, conformed to the 
articles of it. 

About the fame time, fir Henry Clinton and general Vaughan made a fuccefs- 
ful expedition againft the Americans up the North River; they made themíelves 
mafters of feveral forts; but the Americans complained, that in this expedition, 
and fome others, the Britifh troops had wantonly fet fire to houfes and towns, par- 
ticularly Efopus, and carried on the warin a manner not ufual among civilized na- 
tions, Theíe devaftations greatly increafed the averfion of the Americans to the 
Britith government, which had already taken a deep root. General Howe {oon after 
returned to England, and the command of the Britifh army in America devolved 
upon general Clinton : but it was now found neceffary to evacuate Philadelphia ; and 
accordingly Clinton retreated with the army to New York, in June 1778. The 
Britifh troops were attacked on their march by the Americans, but the retreat was 
fo ably condu&ed, or the American general Lee behaved fo ill, that their lofs did 
not amount to 300, killed and wounded. 

During part of this unhappy war between Great Britain and the colonies, the lat- 
ter received confiderable fupplies of arms and ammunition from France ; and the 
Freneh court feems to have thought this a favourable opportunity for leffening the 
power of Great Britain. Some-French officers alfo entered into the American fer- 
vice; and on the 6th of. February,. 1778, a treaty of alliance was concluded at 
Paris, between the French king and the Thirteen United Colonies; and in this 
treaty it was declared, that the effential and -direét-end of it was ** to maintain ef- 
feftually the liberty, fovereignty, and independence, abíolute and unlimited, of 
the United States of North America, as well in matters of government.as of com- 
merce.” 

The parliament and people of Great Britain now began to be in general alarmed 
at the fatal tendency-of the American war: and in June, 1778, the earl of Carlifle, 
William Eden, and George Johnitone, elqrs. arrived at Philadelphia, as commif- 
fioners from his majeíty, to fettle the difputes between the mother country and the 
colonies. They were invefted with certain powers for this purpofe by act of par- 
liament. But it was now too late: the terms, which, at an earlier period of the 
conteft, would have been accepted with. gratitude, were now rejected with difdain. 
The congrefs refufed to.enter into any treaty with thc Britifh commiffioners, if the 
independency of the United States of America was not previoufly acknowledged, 
or the Britifh fleets and armies withdrawn from America. Neither of thefe requifi- 
tions being complied with, the war continued to be carried on with mutual animofity. 
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At the clofe of the year, Georgia was invaded by the king's troops, the town of 
Savannah taken, and the whole province at length reduced. 

The conduét of France towards Great Britain, in taking part with the revolted 
colonies, occafioned hoftilities to be commenced between the two nations, though 
without any formal declaration of waron either fide. On the 17th of June, 1778, 
the Licorne and La Belle Poule, two French frigates, were taken by admiral Kep- 
pel. Orders were immediately iffued by the French court for making reprifals on 
the fhips of Great Britain; and on the 27th of July, a battle was fought off Breit 
between the Englifh fleet, under the command of admiral Keppel, and French 
fleet, under the command of the count d'Orvilliers.: The Englifh fleet confifted of 
30 fhips of the line,.and the French of 32, befides frigates: they engaged for about 
three hours; but the action was not decifive, no fhip being taken on either fide, 
and the French fleet at length retreated into the harbour of Breft. Of the Englifh 
133 were killed in the action, and 373 wounded ; and the lofs of the French is fup- 
pofed to have been very great. After the engagement, there was much murmuring: 
throughout the Englifh fleet, becaufe a decifive victory had not been obtained over 
the French ; at laft the blame was thrown upon fir Hugh Pallifer, vice admiral of the 
blue; who was charged in a news paper with mifconduét, and difobedience of or- 
ders. Though no regular accufation was brought againft him, he required of ad- 
miral Keppel publicly to vindicate his conduct from the unfavourable reports that 
were propagated againft him. This the admiral declined, which gave rife to fome 
altercation between them ; and fir Hugh Pallifer afterwards thought proper to ex- 
hibit to the board of admiralty (of which he was himfelf a member) articles of ac- 
cufation againft admiral Keppel, though for many months after the action, he had 
continued to act under him, and profeffed the greateft refpect to him. A mode of 
conduct fo extraordinary, was very generally and feverely cenfured ; but the lords 
of the admiralty ordered a court-martial to be held for the trial of admiral Kep- 
pel. Soon after, a memorial was prefented to the king by the duke of Bolton, 
figned by twelve admirals, among whom was lord Hawke, remonftrating againft the 
injuftice of holding a court-martial on admiral Keppel, upon the accufation of an 
inferior officer, ** after forty years of meritorious fervice, and a variety of actions 
* in which he had exerted eminent courage and conduct, by which the honour and 
sE wer of this nation, and the glory of the Britifh flag, had been maintained and 
«< increafed in various parts of the world.” When the court-martial was held, ad- 
:miral Keppel was acquitted in.the moft honourable manner; and fir Hugh Pallifer's 
charge againft him was declared by the court to be ‘‘ malicious and ill-founded.” 
Some of the moft diftinguifhed officers in the fervice.and who had been in the ac- 
tion, gave the moft decifive evidence in the admiral’s favour, and exprefled their 
fenfe of his great merit in the ftrongeft terms: and, after his acquittal, both houfes 
of parliament alfo voted their thanks to him for his fervices to the nation. But 
fir Hugh Pallifer being afterwards tried by another court-martial, partly compofed 
from fome of the captains of his own divifion, he likewife was acquitted ; his dif- 
obedience to the admiral’s orders was confidered as being occafioned by the difabled 
ftate of his fhip; a flight cenfure only was paffed on him for not making the ftate 
of his fhip known to the admiral ; and his conduct in other refpects was declared to 
have been meritorious. 

In the Eaft Indies alfo an engagement happened between fome Englifh fhips of 
war under the command of fir Edward Vernon, and fome French fhips under the 
command of Monf. de Tronjolly, on the roth of Auguft, in which the former 
obliged the latter to retire; and on the 17th of October following, Pondicherry 
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furrendered to the arms of Great Britain. In the courfe of the fame year, the 
ifland of St. Lucia, in the Weft Indies, was taken from the French ; but the latter 
made themfelves mafters of Dominica, and the following year they obtained poffeí- 
Gon of the iflands of St. Vincent's and Grenada. In September,. 1779, the count 
D'Eftaing arrived at the mouth of the river Savannah, with a large fleet, and ẹ can- 
fiderable body of French troops, to the affiftance of the Americans. After dally- 
ing a month, the French and Americans made an united attack upon the Britifh 
troops at Savannah, under the command of general Prevoft. But the latter de- 
fended themíelves fo well,.that the French and Americans were driven off with 
great lofs, and D'Eftaing foon after totally abandoned the coaft of America. And 
at the clofe of the year 1779, feveral French fhips of war, and merchant-fhips, 
were taken in the Weft Indies, by a fleet under the command of fir Hyde Parker. 

By the intrigues of the French court, Spain was at length brought to engage 
with France in the war againft England; one of the firft enterprifes in which the 
Spaniards engaged was the fiege of Gibraltar, which was defended by the garrifon 
With great vigour. The naval force of Spain was alfo added to that. of. France, 
now become extremely formidable, and their combined fleets feemed: for. a time to: 
ride almoft triumphant in the Britifh channel. So great were their armaments, that 
the nation was under no inconfiderable apprehenfions of an invalion ; but they did. 
not venture to make an experiment of that kind, and after parading for fome time 
in the Channel, thought proper to retire to their own ports without effecting any 
thing. On the 8th of January, 1780, fir George Brydges Rodney, who had a 
large fleet under his command, captured feven Spanifh fhips and veflels of war be- 
longing to the royal company of Carraccas, with a number of trading veflels under 
their convoy ; and in a few days after, the fame admiral engaged near Cape ot. Vin- 
cent, a Spanifh fleet, confifting of eleven fhips of the line, and two frigates, under 
Don Juan de Langara. Four of the largeft Spariifh fhipsewere taken, and carried. 
into Gibraltar, and two others driven on fhore, one of which was. afterwards re- 
covered by the Englifh. A Spanifh 70 gun fhip, with 600 men, was alío blown 
up in the action. In April and May three actions likewife happened in the Weft 
Indies, between the Englifh fleet under admiral Rodney, who was now arrived in 
that part of the world, (having previoufly thrown fupplies into Gibraltar), and the 
French fleet under the count. de Guichen ; but none of thefe actions were decifive, 
nor was any fhip taken on either fide. In July following, admiral Geary took 
twelve valuable French merchant fhips from Port au Prince; but on the 8th of 
Auguft, the combined fleets of France and Spain took five Englifh. Eaft Indiamen, 
and fifty Englifh merchant fhips, bound for the Weft Indies, whreh was one of the 
moft complete naval captures ever made, and a very fevere ftroke to the commerce of 
Great Britain, Such a prize never before entered the harbour of Cadiz. 

On the 4th of May, 1780, fir Henry Clinton made himfelf mafter of Charles- 
town, South Carolina; and on the 16th of Auguft earl Cornwallis obtained a very 
fignal viétory over general Gates in that province, in which about a thoufand Ame- 
rican prifoners were taken, befides feven pieces of braís cannon, a number of ca- 
lours, and their ammunition-waggons. But on the roth of July, Monf. Ternay, 
with a fleet confifting of feven fhips of the line, befides frigates, and a large body 
of French troops, commanded by the count de. Rochambeau, arrived at Rhode 
lüand, and: landed 6000 men there. The American inhabitants congratulated the 
French general upon his arrival; and he affured them, that the king, his matter, 
had fent him to the affiftance of his good and faithful allies, the United 21 of 
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America; and that the French troops were to a4& under the orders of general 
Wafhington, and would live with the Americans as their brethren. 

Soon after, major-general Arnold deferted the fervice of the congreís, made his 
efcape to New York, and was made a brigadicr-general in the royal fervice. He 
had fo behaved in his government of Philadelphia, or his conduct was fo repre- 
fented, as to incur the difpleafure and odium of the citizens, and of the province 
in general. According to the judgment of a court-martial, he was highly repre- 
henfible, and they ordered that he fhould be — He was afterwards 
taken into fervice in the principal army, with confiderable rank and truft, though 
according to his own juftification memorial, all his opinions with e pen to the 
juftice and policy of the war had been totally chan ong before ; and to accour.t 
for his having fo long acted directly contrary to this avowal, he openly acknow- 
oes that he had only retained his arms and command for fuch an «opportunity as 
he thought fitting for furrendering them. Accordingly, when the ftrong and im- 
portant poft of Weft Point with its dependencies, and a wing or confiderable divi- 
fion of the army were entrufted to him, a negociation was difcovered between him 
and general Clinton for the purpofe of delivering up to him his troops and the poft 
which he commanded. ‘This would have enabled Clinton ge med to furprife 
the other pofts and batteries, and nothing lefs than flaughter, difperfion, and final 
ruin could have been the refult with refpeét to the Americans. he deftruétion of 
their whole difciplined force, and of moft of their beft officers, with a lofs of ar- 
tillery, magazines and ftores, muft have been immediately fatal. Major André, 
adjutant-general of the Britifh army, was employed in this clandeftine negociation, 
and to complete the meafures concerted with Arnold. After an interview with 
Arnold, and ftaying in his tent a whole night and day, on his return to New Y ork 
he was taken difguifed within the American lines, and in his boot were found, in 
Arnold's hand-writing, exact returns of the ftate of the forces, ordnance, and de- 
fences at Weft Point and its dependencies—the artillery orders—critical remarks on 
the works, eftimates of the number of men on duty to man them, and a copy of 
very interefting matters which had been laid before a council of war by the com- 
mander in chief. ‘Thefe papers that were found upon him, fubjected him to in- 
ftant execution, in the fummary way ufually practifed with fpies : but general Wafh- 
ington appointed a board of fourteen general officers to examine into his cafe, who 
reported, that he ought to be confidered as a fpy in — their works under a 
feigned name and in a difguifed habit, and that le to the law and ufage of 
nations he ou to fuffer death. Which he did at Tappan, in the province of 
New York; though his fate was much regretted he all perfons, on account of 
his many amiablé qualities, and the Americans wifhed to have exchanged him for 
general Arnold. 

The great expences of the American war, and the burthens which were thereby 
laid upon the people, —'Ó occafioned much difcontent in the nation, and 
| to convince ons of all ranks of the neceffity of public ceconomy. 
Meetings were therefore held in various counties of the kingdom, at the clofe of 
the year 1779, and the beginning of the year 1780, at which great numbers of 
freeholders were prefent, who to prefent petitions to the houfe of com- 
mons, in which t — requeíted, ** that before any new burthens were 
** laid upon this country, effect meafures might be taken by that houfe to 
** inquire into, and corre& the grofs abufes in the nditure of public money ; 
* to reduce all exorbitant emoluments; to refcind and abolifh all finecure places 
* and unmerited penfions; and to appropriate the produce to the me e 
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* the ftate, in fuch manner as to the wifdom of parliament fhould feem meet." 
The firft petition of this kind was agreed to in the county of York, in.a meeting 
confifting of perfons of the largeft property in the county; and the example was 
followed by the counties of Chefter, Hertford, Suffex, Surry, Effex, Somerfet, 
Wilts, Gloucefter, Huntingdon, Dorfet, Cumberland, Norfolk, Devon, Berks, 
Nottingham, Bucks, Cambridge, Bedford, Suffolk, Northumberland, Hereford, 
and Denbigh. The cities of London and Weftminfter, and feveral other towns 
and corporations, concurred in fimilar petitions. In fome counties, eommittees 
were alfo appointed to carry on the neceffary correfpondence with other coun- 
ties, for effectually promoting the objeéts of the petitions, and to prepare a plan 
of an affociation, on legal and conftitutional grounds, to fupport a reform of the 
pr expenditure, and fuch other meafures as might conduce to reftore the 
reedom of parliament. Great expectations were at firft formed of the effects which 
thefe petitions would produce; and they were vigoroufly fupported by the mino- 
rity in parliament. The moft moderate men, and thofe who were the leaft ini- 
mical to government, could not doubt of the pear and utility of public 
ceconomy, at a period of great national expence and danger: and even the mi- 
niftry feemed to apprehend, that the complaints of the people would render their 
fituation infecure. Some apparent attempts were made in parliament to remedy 
the grievances ftated in the petitions, but nothing important was effected; the 
miniftry foon found means to maintain their influence im parliament; a cope ee | 
of fentiment occafioned fome difunion among the popular leaders; the fpirit whic 
had appeared among the people by degrees fubfided ; and various caufes at length 
confpired to bring the greateft part of the nation to a patient acquiefcence in the 
meafures of adminiftration. | 
The middle of the year 1780 was diftinguifhed by one of the moft difgraceful.ex- 
hibitions of religious bigotry that had ever appeared. in this country ; efpecially if 
it be confidered. as happening in an age, in which the principles of ‘toleration were 
well underftood, and very prevalent. An act of parliament had been lately pafied 
** for relieving his viis? dia fubjeéts, profeffing the Romifh religion, from certain 
* penalties and difábilities impofed upon them in the 11th and 12th years of the 
« reign of king William III." This act was generally approved by men of fenfe, 
and of liberal fentiments, by whom the laws againft Papiíts were juftly deemed too 
fevere. The a& at firft feemed to give little offence to perfons of any clafs in 
England, but in'Scotland it excited much indfgnation, though it did not extend 
to that kingdom. — Refolutions were formed to oppofe any law for granting indul- 
gences to Papifts in Scotland; and a Romifh chapel was burned, and the houfes 
of feveral Papis demolifhed, in the city of Edinburgh. The contagion of bi- 
gotry at length reached England: a number of perfons affembled themfelves to-. 
gether, with a view of prometing a petition to parliament, for a repeal of the late 
act in favour of the IU and they affumed the title of «he Proteftant Affocia- 
tion. They were chiefly. Methodifts, and bigoted Calvinifts, in the. lower ranks 
of life: many of them well-intentioned perfons, and having à juft diflike to po- 
pery ; but not fufficiently enlightened to confider, that a fpirit of perfecution was 
one of the. worít characteriftics of that fyftem of füperftition, and that this was at 
leaft as odious in Proteftants as in Papifts. They continued to hold. frequent 
meetings ; lord Geotge Gordon, a young man, difcontented at not being. promoted 
from a lieutenant, to a captain in the navy, became their prefident, and they in- 
creafed in numbers. At a time when the nation was furrounded with real dangers, 
the heads of thefe weak men were filled with nothing but the fear of popery ; "a 
tay 
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they even feemed to fancy that they were contending for religious liberty, when they. 
were labouring to excite the legiflature to prevent fome of their fellow-fubjects from 
worfhipping God according to the diétates of their coníciences. The Proteftant af- 
fociation at length agreed to a petition, which was faid to have been fubícribed by 
more than one hundred thoufand perfons, the utmoft induftry having been employ- 
ed to procure names to it, let their characters, occupations, or ages, be what they 
would, and pens put into the fingers of children which were directed to fign their 
names alío. It was then refolved, in order to give the more weight to their peti- 
tion, that it fhould be attended by great numbers of the petitioners in perfon; and 
a public advertifement was iffued for that purpofe, figned by lord George Gordon. 
Accordingly, at leaft fifty thoufand perfons are fuppofed to have affembled with this 
view, on Friday the 2d of June, in St. George’s fields; from whence they proceed- 
ed, with blue cockades in their hats, to the houfe of commons, where their peti- 
tion was prefented by their prefident. Inthe courfe of the day feveral members of 
both houfes of parliament were grofsly infulted and ill-treated by the populace: and 
a mob affembled the fame evening, by which the Sardinian chapel in Lincoln's-inn 
Fields, and another Romifh chapel in Warwick-ftreet, Golden-fquare, were en- 
tirely demolifhed. A party of the guards was then fent for, to put a ftop to the 
farther progrefs of thefe violences, and thirteen of the rioters were taken,. five of 
whom were afterwards committed to Newgate, efcorted by the military. On the 
Sunday following another mob affembled, and deftroyed a Popifh chapel in Rope- 
maker’s-alley, Moorfields. On Monday they demolifhed a fchool-houfe, and 
three dwelling-houfes, in the fame place, belonging to the Romifh priefts, with a 
valuable library of books, and a mafs-houfe in Virginia-ftreet, Ratcliff-highway. 
They alfo deftroyed all the houfhold furniture of fir George Savile, one of the moft 
refpectable men in the kingdom, becaufe he had brought in the bill in favour of 
the Papifts. On 'Euefday great numbers again affembled. about the parliament- 
houfe, and behaved fo tumultuoufly, that both houfes thought proper to adjourn. 
In the evening, a moft daring and violent attempt was made to force open the gates 
of Newgate, in order to releaíe the rioters who were confined there : and the keeper 
having refufed to deliver them, his houfe was fet on fire, the prifon was foon in 
flames, and great part of it confumed, though a. new ftone edifice of uncommon 
ftrength ; and more. than three hundred prifoners made their efcape, many of whom 
joined the mob. Now, a committee-of the Proteftant affociation circulated hand- 
bills, requefting all true Proteftants to fhew their attachment to. their beft intereft, 
by a legal and peaceable deportment: but none of them ftepped forth, notwith- 
ftanding their boafted numbers, to extinguifh the flames they had occafioned : vio- 
lence, tumult, and devaftation, ftill continued. The Proteftant affociation, as they 
thought proper to ftyle-themfíelves, had been chiefly actuated by ignorance and bi- 
gotry ; and their new confederates were animated by the love of mifchief, and thc 
hope of plunder. “Fwo other prifons, the houfes of lord Mansfield, and’ fir John 
Fielding, and feveral other private houfes, were deftroyed the fame evening. The 
following day, the King’s Bench prifon, the New Bridewell, in St. George's fields, 
fome Popifh chapels, feveral private houfes of Papifts, and other buildings, were 
deftroyed by the rioters ; fome were pulled down, and others fet on fire; and every 
of the metropolis exhibited violence and. diforder, tumults and conflagrations. 
During thefe extraordinary fcenes, there was a. fhameful inaétivity in the lord- 
mayor of London, and in moft of the other magiftrates of the metropolis, and its 
neighbourhood ; and even the miniftry appeared to be panic-ftruck, and to be only 
attentive to the prefervation of their own. houfes, and of the royal palace. Some 
the 
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the cummen people engaged in thefe riots with the more readinefs, on account of 
the unpopularity of the miniftry: nor could fo much violence and diforder have 
happened under any adminiftration, which had been generally refpected. Even 
fome perfons in better circumftances, who totally difapproved of the bigotry of the 
Proteftant affociation, were yet induced at firft to oppofe the rioters with lefs 
vigour, from entertaining ideas that thefe tumults might poffibly infpire terror into 
the adminiftration, and occafion a change of meafures. The event, however, was 
directly the reverfe; the fears of the miniftry were only temporary ; and the riots, 
and their .confequences, greatly contributed, in fact, to ftrengthen the hands of go- 
vernment. ‘The magiftrates, at the beginning of the riots, declined giving any 
orders to the military to fire upon the infurgents: but at length, as all property 
began to be infecure, men of all claffes began to fee the neceffity of a vigorous op- 
pofition to the rioters; large bodies of troops were brought to the metropolis from 
many miles round it; and an order was iffued, by the eal | of the king in 
council, ** for the military to act without waiting for directions from the civil ma- 
giftrates, and to ufe force for difperfing the ME and tumultuous affemblies of 
the people." The troops exerted themfelves with diligence in the fuppreflion of 
theíe alarming tumults, great numbers of the rioters were killed, many were ap- 
prehended, who were afterwards tried and executed for felony*, and the metropo- 
is was at length reftored to order ard tranquillity. It is pretended, that no mem- 
ber.of the Proteftant affociation was executed, or tried, for any fhare in thefe riots. 
What truth there may be in that affertion, we cannot determine; the fact can onl 
be afcertained, by comparing the names of the perfons tried or convicted, wit 
the numerous names on the petition, to which few perfons have had accefs; and 
there can be no doubt, but that many who were engaged in the riots, were neither 
convicted nor tried. At all events, it was manifeítly the bigotry of a-few leadeis 
of this pretended Proteftant affociation, to which theíe riots owed their origin. 
The manner in which thefe tumults were fupprefled by the operations of the mili- 
tary, without any authority from the civil magiftrate, however necefflary from the 
peculiar circumftances of the cafe, was thought to be a very dangerous precedent : 
and that an act of indemnity ought to have been paffed, not only with regard to in- 
ferior perfons who had aud in the fuppreffion of thefe riots, but alfo with refpect 
to the miniftry themfelves, for the part they had taken in this tranfaction, in order 
to prevent its being eftablifhed as a precedent. ( 

While the internal peace of the kingdom was difturbed by theíe commotions, 
there appeared reafon to apprehend an increafe of its foreign enemies, by a rupture 
with Holland. The American war had occafioned various difputes between that 
republic and Great Britain. Complaints were made by the Dutch, that their fhips 
were feized by the Englifh cruizers, without any juft caufe, and when they were 
not laden with any contraband goods. On the other hand, loud remonftrances 
were made by the Britifh minifter to the States-general, com laining that.a clan- 
deftine commerce was carried on between their fübjects and xe Americans.; that 
this was particularly the cafe at St. Euftatia; and that the enemies of Great Britain 
were fupplied with naval and military {tores by the Dutch. Thefe difputes conti- 
nued to increafe : and on the firft of January, 1780, commodore F ielding brought 
to Spithead feveral Íhips laden with naval ftores, which were under the convoy of a 
Dutch admiral. “The States-general alleged, that the naval ftores which had been 
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eized were not contraband goods, according to the exprefs tenor and letter of the 
treaties between Great Britain and Holland, and that the conduét of the Englifh 
commodore, which was approved by his fovereign, was a direct infult upon the 
Dutch flag, and a vidlation of the treaties fubfifting between the two nations. Pre- 
vious to this tranfaétion, the Britifh minifter had demanded of the States-general 
the fuccours which were ftipulated in the treaty of 1678, and others: and which 
were now claimed on account of the dangers with which Great Britain was threat- 
ened, and particularly the invafion that fhe was menaced with by her enemies. 
Repeated applications were made to the States-general on this fubje&t, but they 
delayed giving any anfwer. Other caufes of conteft alfo arofe between England 
and Holland; and on the 17th of April a declaration was publifhed by his Britan-- 
nic majefty, by which it was announced, that the repeated memorials having been 
prefented by his majefty’s ambaffador to the States-general, demanding the fuc- 
cours ftipulated by treaty ; to which requifition they had given no anfwer, nor fig- 
nified any intention of compliance, and thereby deferted the alliance that had fo 
long fubfifted. between Great Britain and the republic, and placed themfelves in 
the condition of a neutral power; his majefty would confider them henceforth as 
ftanding only in that diftant relation in which they had placed themfelves. He 
therefore declared, that the fubjeéts of the United Provinces were henceforward to 
be confidered upon the fame footing with other neutral ftates, not privileged by 
treaty; and he fufpended provifionally, and. till. farther orders, all the particular 
ftipulations refpeéting the fubjeéta of the States-general, contained im the feveral 
treaties fubfifting between Great Britain.and the republic. 

Thefe difputes continued to be agitated,. when another incident happened, which 
greatly contributed to facilitatea war.with Holland. On the third of September, 
the Mercury, a congrefs packet, was taken by the Veftal, captain Keppel, near 
Newfoundland. On board this packet was Mr. Laurens, late prefident of the 
congreís, who was bound on an embaffy to Holland. ameng his papers was found 
the fketch of a treaty of amity añd commerce between the republic of Hol- 
land and the United States of America. Indeed it did not appear that the States 
general were at all confulted upon the tranfaction, fo that it was more ropariy a 
provifional treaty with the ftates- of Amfterdam, or of the province o olland, 
than with the United Provinces at large. This. treaty appeared to be approved by 
Mr. Van Berkel, counfellor and penfionary of the city of Amfterdam. In confe- 
quence of this difcovery, his Britannic majefty demanded a formal difavowal of the 
whole traníaction, and the exemplary punifhment of the fionary Van Berkel, 
and his accomplices, as difturbers of the public peace, and violators of the rights 
of nations. ‘The States-general not giving an immediate anfwer to this requifition, 
f:-M applications were made on this fabjedt by the Britifh minifter ; who received 
for aníwer, that his memorial had been taken ad referendum by the deputies of the 
refpective provinces, according to. their. received .cuftom and conftitution of govern- 
ment; and that they would endeavour to frame an aníwer to his memorial, as foon 
as the conftitution of their government would permit. This gave fo little fatisfac- 
tion to the Britifh court, that their ambaffador was ordered to withdraw from the 
Hague; and a declaration of hoftilities againft Holland was publifhed on the 20th 
of December, 1780. This meafure feemed, at firft, to be generally applauded by 
the Britifh nation; butthere were many who thought it a very raíh ig impolitic 
ftep, and that a war with Holland ought not to have been fo much precipitated, at 
a time when Great Britain was already involved in a war with France and Spain, and 
in a ftill morc deftructive conteft with her American colonies. — 
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The war with Holland was commenced with great vigour: and that republic 
foon fuffered a very fevere ftroke in the lofs of the ifland of St. Euftatia, which 
was taken by the Englifh on the 3d of February, 1781. When admiral Rodney, 
and general Vaughan, who arrived there with a large fleet, and a confiderable body 
of troops, fummoned the place to furrender, the inhabitants were in the utmoít 
confternation, not having the leaft expectation of fuch an attack. Not the leaft re- 
fiftance was made: and all the private property, goods, merchandife, and fpecie of 
the inhabitants, were feized, as well as the public military and naval ftores. ‘The 
capture of fhipping was alfo very great; upwards of 200 veílels being taken, be- 
fides a 60 gun fhip, and a frigate of 38 guns. The iflands of St. Martin and Saba 
likewife furrendered, but the feizure of the private property at St. Euftatia was 
thought a very rigorous and fhameful meafure; altogether UU OW SR Re among 
civilized nations, and difgraceful to the Britifh name. The inhabitants of the ifland 
of St. Chriftopher remonftrated againít it as a very dangerous precedent; it was ob- 
ferved, that the French nation had aéted in a much more humane manner in their 
late captures ; and the Britifh Weft India planters petitioned the king on the occa- 
fion, reprefenting to him, they had always conceived it to be a maxim among na- 
tions, and eftablifhed in humanity and found policy, that war fhould be carried on 
with the leaft poffible injury to private property, found in any countries or towns 
which might be invaded or conquered: that they were therefore alarmed at the in- 
difcriminate feizure of private property at St. Euftatia, which would naturally lead 
the enemy to retaliate in fimilar cafes ; which muft increafe the, calamities of war, 
by exciting to a defperate refiftance, by exafperating the enemy againft the trading 
inhabitants of thofe Britifh iflands which might hereafter be obliged to fubmit to 
their arms, and by eftablifhing a predatory fyftem, deftruétive and ruinous in its 
confequences to individuals, and of no folid benefit to the feveral ftates concerned. 

On the sth of Auguft, the fame year, a very bloody engagement was fought be- 
tween an Englifh fquadron of fhips of war, under the command of admiral Hyde 
Parker, and a Dutch fquadron, under the command of admiral Zoutman, off the 
Dogger Bank. According to the Englifh accounts, the Dutch fquadron confifted 
of eight fhips of the line, and the Englifh only of feven ; but the Dutch reprefent 
their force to be inferior to that of the Englifh. On both fides they fought with 
great gallantry, and by both of the contending fquadrons the victory was claimed. 
All the fhips were greatly fhattered, and a Dutch 74 gun fhip funk after the action. 
'The Englifh had 104 men killed, and 339 wounded ; and the lofs of the Dutch is 
fuppofed to have been much greater. 

The war continued to be profecuted with various fucceís; the French made 
themfelves mafters of the ifland of Tobago; and the Spaniards of Penfacola, and 
the whole province of Weft Florida, with little effeétual refiftance. Earl Cornwal- 
lis obtained a victory over the Americans under general Green, at Guildford, in 
North Carolina, March 15, 1781, but it was a hard fought battle, and the lofs on 
both fides confiderable. Indeed the victory was productive of all the confequences 
of a defeat; for three days after, lord Cornwallis was obliged to leave part of his 
fick and wounded behind him to the care of his enemy, and to make a circuitous 
retreat of 200 miles to Wilmington before they could find fhelter, and fo left South 
Carolina entirely expofed to the American general. The generals Philips and Ar- 
nold committed fome ravages in Virginia, deftroyed much fhipping, and about 
8000 hogfheads of tobacco; but none of theíe events at that time promifed any 
fpeedy termination of the war, they rather contributed to draw the attention of the 
Americans, and the French at Rhode Ifland to that quarter, where the next a 
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the decifive blow was ftruck which firmly eftablifhed American Independence. 
Lord Cornwallis’s fituation at Wilmington was very —D— and his force re- 
duced fo low that he could not think of marching to Charles-T own by land; he 
turned his thoughts then to a co-operation in Virginia with Philips and Arnold, and 
began his march, April 25, 1781. In this central province, all the fcattered ope- 
rations of active hoftility began at length to converge into a point, and the grand 
cataftrophe of the American war opened to the world. By different reinforce- 
ments, lord Cornwallis's force amounted to above 7000 excellent troops, but fuch 
was their plundering and devaftations on their route, and the order of the Americans, 
his fituation became at length very critical. Sir Henry Clinton, the commander in 
chief, was prevented from fending thofe fuccours to him which he otherwife would 
have done, by his fears for New York, againft which he apprehended Wafhington 
meditated a formidable attack. This American general played a e of great ad- 
drefs; as many of their pofts and difpatches had been intercepted, and the letters 
publifhed with great parade and triumph in the New York papers, to expofe the po- 
verty, weaknefs, and difunion of the Americans ; Wafhington foon turned the ta- 
bles on the Britifh commanders, and derived public — from this fource of 
vexation and prejudice. He wrote letters to the fouthern officers and others, in- 
forming them of his total inability to relieve Virginia, unleís by a direct attack 
with the French troops on New York. He afferted it was abfolutely determined on, 
and would foon be executed. Thefe letters were intercepted (as was intended they 
fhould) with others of the like kind from the French officers, and the project was 
fuccefsful. Sir Henry Clinton was thus amufed and deceived, and kept from 
forming any fufpicion of the real defigns of the enemy. 

By a variety of judicious military manceuvres, Wafhington kept New York 
and its dependencies in a continued ftate of alarm for about fix weeks, and then 
[uddenly marched acrofs the Jerfies and through Pennfylvania to the head of the Elk, 
ar the bottom of the Chefapeak, from which, the light troops were conveyed by 
fhipping down the bay, and the bulk of the army, after reachin Maryland by 
forced marches, were alío there embarked and foon joined the oder boir under the 
— de la Fayette. Sir Henry Clinton receiving information that the count de 
Grafie was expected every moment in the Chefapeak, with a large French fleet to 
co-operate with Wafhington, now ferioully attempted to reinforce lord Cornwallis, 
but without fuccefs, foron the sth of September, after a partial action of a few 
hours between the Britifh fleet under admiral Graves, and that of the French under 
De Graffe, Graves returned to New York to refit, and left the F rench mafters of 
the navigation of the Chefapeak. Prefently the moft effectual meafures were adopt- 
ed by general Wafhington for furrounding lord Cornwallis’s army, and on the Le 
of September it was clofely invefted in Yorktown, and at Gloucefter on the op- 
pofite fide of the river, with a confiderable body of troops on one fide, anda large 
naval force on the other. The trenches were opened in the night between the 6th 
and 7th of Oétober, with a confiderable train af artillery. The works which had 
been .raifed by the Britifh, funk under the weight of the enemies batteries; the 
troops were much diminifhed by the fword and ficknefs, and worn down by con- 
ftant watching and fatigue, and all hope of relief failing, the 19th of October 
lord Cornwallis furrendered himfelf and his whole army by capitulation to general 
Wabhington, as prifoners of war*. Fifteen hundred feamen underwent the fate of 
the garrifon, but thefe, with the Guadaloupe frigate of 24 guns and a number of 
iranfports were affigned to M. de Graffe, as a return for the French naval power 
and affiftance. 

* The American return made the number of prifoners 7,247 land and marine. 
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Such was the iffue of the Virginjan war. The capture of this army under lord 
Cornwallis, was too heavy a blow to be foon or eafily recovered ; it threw a gloom 
over the whole court and cabinet at home, and put a total period to the hopes of 
thofe who had flattered themfelves with the fubjugation of the colonies by arms. 
The furrender of this fecond Britifh army, may be confidered as the clofing fcence 
of the continental war in America; for the immenfe expence of carrying it on fo 
diftant from the feat of preparations and power; the great accummulation of 
public debt it had brought upon the nation ; the plentiful effufion of human blood it 
had occafioned ; the diminution of trade and the waft increafe of taxes.—Thefe 
were evils of fuch a magnitude, arifing from this ever to be lamented conteft, as 
could fcarcely be overlooked even by the moft infenfible and ftupid. Accordingly 
on the 1ft of March 1782, after repeated flruggles in the houfe of commons, the 
houfe addrefled the king, requefting him to puta ftop to any farther profecution of 
fo offenfive a war againft the American colonies. “This was a moft important event, 
it rendered a change of meafures and of councils abfolutely neceffary, and diffufed 
univerfal joy throughout the kingdom. ‘Thofe country gentlemen who had gene- 
rally voted with the miniftry, faw the dangers to which the nation was expofed in 
an expenfive war with France, Spain, and Holland, without a fingle ally, and feel- 
ing the preffure of the public burdens, they at length deferted the ftandard of ad- 
miniftration, and a complete revolution in the cabinet was effected, March 27th, 
1782, under the aufpices of the marquis of Rockingham who was appointed firft 
lord of the treafury. 

The firft bufinefs of the new miniftry, was the taking meafures for effectuating 
a general peace. Mr. Grenville was invefted with full powers to treat at Paris with 
all the parties at war, and was alfo directed to propofe the independency of the 
Thirteen United Provinces of America in the firftinftance, inflead of making ita 
condition of a general treaty. The commanders in chief in America were alío 
directed ta acquaint the Congrefs with the pacific views of the Britifh court, and 
with the offer to acknowledge the independency of the United States. 

The new miniflers alío applied themfelwes to make fome retrenchment 1n the 
public expences, and to reform fome of the various abufes they had inveighed a- 
gainft when out of office. A bill was carried for excluding cuftom-houfe and ex- 
cife officers from voting at the elections for members of the houfe of commons.— 
Another for excluding all contractors from being members; and by another bill, 
which alío received the royal affent, the board of trade, the board of works, the 
great wardrobe, and the different offices of third fecretary of ftate, treafurer of the 
chamber, cofferer of the houfhold, the lords of the police in Scotland, the pay- 
mafter of the penfions, mafter of the harriers, mafter of the ftag hounds, and clerks 
to the board of green-cloth, were abolifhed, which, with other favings fpecified in 
the bill, were computed to amount to 72,3681. per annum. On the 3d of May, it 
was alfo ordered by the houfe of commons,.as before mentioned, that, «** All the 
declarations, orders, and refolutions of that houfe refpecting the election of John 
Wilkes, Efq. to be elected a member to ferve in the faid parliament, fhould be ex- 
punged from the journals of that houfe, as being fubverfive of the rights of the 
whole body of eleétors of the kingdom." 

Peace every day became more defirable to the nation. A féries of loffes agitated. 
the minds of the people. January 14th, 1782, the French took. Nevis.. On the 
sth of February, the ifland of Minorca furrendered to.the Spaniards; and on the 
13th of the fame month, the ifland of St. Chriftopher's was given up to the French. 
The valuable ifland of Jamaica would foon probably have fhared the fame — 
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not the Britifh fleet under admiral Rodney, fallen in with that of the French under 
the Count de Graffe in their way to join the Spanifh fleet at St. Domingo. The 
van of the French was too far advanced to fupport the centre, and a fignal victory 
‘was obtained over them. ‘The French admiral in the Ville de Paris of 110 guns 
(a prefent from the city of Paris to the French king) was taken, with two feventy- 
fours, and one of 64 guns; a 74 gun fhip blew up by accident foon after fhe was in 
our polfleffion, and another 74 funk during the engagement. A few days after, two 
more of the fame fleet, of 64 guns each, were captured. By this victory of the 
12th of April, the defign againft Jamaica was fruftrated, and admiral Rodney's re- 
putation and intereft were greatly promoted. “The new miniftry, for his conduct at 
at St. Euftatia, and differences with fome of his captains, and with the merchants 
and planters, had fuperfeded him, and intended to have profecuted the inquiry into 
the tranfactions at Euftatia; but this victory filenced all, and procured him the 
dignity of an Englifh peer. No other advantages followed; not one of the iflands 
taken from us by the French, was attempted to be recovered, notwithítanding the 
great naval fuperiority ; and unhappily, the Ville de Paris, and moft of the other 
French fhips taken by admiral Rodney, were loft at fea before they could reach 
England, befide two of our own fhips of the line. | 

May 8th, the Bahama iflands furrendered to the Spaniards; but the credit of the 
Britifh arms was well fuftained at Gibralter, under general Elliot the governor, and 
their formidable attack on the 13th September with floating batteries of 212 braís 
cannon, &c. in fhips from 1400 to 600 tons burden, ended in difappointment, 
and the deftruction of all the fhips and moft of the affailants in them. The gar- 
rifon was at length relieved by lord Howe in the month of October, who offered 
battle to the combined force of France and Spain, though 12 fail of the line in- 
ferior. The military operations after this, were few and of little confequence. 
Negapatnam, a fettlement in the Eaft Indies, and Trincomale on the ifland of Cey- 
don, were taken from the Dutch by the Britifh forces; but the French foon re- 
ceiving confiderable fuccours from Europe, took Cuddalore, retook Trincomale, 
forced the Britifh fleet in feveral actions, but none decifive, and enabled Hyder 
Ally to withítand with various fuccefs, all the efforts of Sir Eyre Coote, and his 
troops. 

The death of the marquis of Rockingham on the 1ft of July, occafioned a vio- 
lent commotion in the cabinet, and leffened the hopes which had been formed of im- 
portant national benefits from the new adminiftration. Lord Shelburne fucceeded 
the marquis as firft lord of the treafury, and it is faid, without the knowledge of his 
colleagues. This gave great offence to fome, particularly to Mr. Fox and lord 
John Cavendifh ; who, with others, refigned their places, and commenced a fierce 
oppofition in the houfe of commons. Mr. Fox declared, * that the principles on 
which the minifty firft came in, were abandoned by lord Shelburne and his adhe- 
rents; that the o/d /yffem was to be revived, moft probably, with the old men, or 
indeed with any men that could be found. They were perfons whom neither pro- 
mifes could bind, nor principles of honor fecure: they would abandon fifty prin- 
ciples for the fake of power, and they would now ftrive to ftrengthen themfelves 
by any means which corruption could procure; and he expected to fee in a very 
fhort time, they would be joined by ¿hole very men whom that houfe had pre- 
cipitated from their feats.” The duke of Richmond, general Conway, and others, 
maintained, that there was no deviation in the prefent cabinet from the principles 
on which they had entered into office, and continued to aét with lord Shelburne, till 
under his aufpices the preliminaries for a general peace were fettled. Then, the 
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public beheld Mr. Fox, and even lord John Cavendifh, coalefcing with the old 
minifters, lord North particularly ; embracing the very men whom they had driven 
from their feats, and threatened with impeachments ; and continuing tojoin with them 
in reprobating the peace as. making too great conceffions to the enemy, that they 
might ftorm the cabinet, drive lord Shelburne and his friends from it, and feat 
themfelves and the men they had defpifed, in their places.. | 

By the treaty of peace between Great Britain and France*, Great Britain ceded 
to France of her pofféffions before the war, the ifland: of Tobago, in the Weft In- 
dies, and the river of Senegal in Africa, with its dependencies and the forts on 
the river; and gave up a few diftricts in the Eaft Indies, as dependencies on Pon- 
dicherry, and Karical ; it agreed alfo to reftore the iflands of St. Lucia, St. Pierre, 
and Miquelon, and the ifland of Goree, with Pondicherry, Karical, Mahe, Chan- 
dernagore, and the comptoire of Surat, in the Eaft Indies, which had been con- 
quered from the French during the war. To prevent difputes about boundaries in 
the Newfoundland fifhery, it was agreed, that the French line for fifhing fhould 
begin from Cape St. John on the Eaftern fide, and going round by the North, 
fhould have for its boundary Cape Ray on the Weftern fide; and Great Britain 
renounced every claim by former treaties with refpeét to. the demolition of Dunkirk. 
France on the other hand was to reftore to Great Britain the iflands of Grenada,, 
and the Grenadines, St. Chriftophers, St. Vincent, Dominica, Nevis, and Mont- 
ferrat; and guarantied Fort James, and the river Gambia, agreeing that the gum 
trade fhould remain in the fame condition as before the war, 1755. The allies of 
each ftate in the Eaft Indies were to be invited to accede to the pacification, but if 
they were averfe to peace, no afliftance on either fide was to be given to them; 

By the treaty with Spain, Great Britain gave up to that power Eaft Florida, and 
alfo ceded Weft Florida, and Minorca which Spain had taken during the wat. ‘To 
prevent all caufes of complaint and mifunderftanding for the future, it was. agreed 
that Britifh fubjects fhould have the right of cutting and carrying away logwood in 
the diftriét lying between the rivers Wallis or Bellize, and Rio Hondo, taking 
the courfe of the faid rivers for unalterable boundaries. Spain agreed to reftore the 
iflands of Providence, and the Bahamas, to Great Britain, but they had. been re- 
taken before the peace was figned. 

In the treaty with the United States of America, the king of Great Britain ac- 
knowledges New Hampfhire, Maffachufets Bay, Rhode Ifland and Providence 
Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New Jerfey, Pennfylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, to be free, fovereign, 
and independent ftates, and for -himfelf, his heirs and fucceffors relinquifhed all 
claims to the government, propriety and territorial rights of the fame, and every 
part thereof. To prevent all difputes in future on the fubject of boundaries be- 
tween thefe ftates and the remaining provinces to Great Britain, lines were very mi- 
nutely drawn, which will be noticed in the- proper place, as well as delineated on 
the map of the United States of America: and fome favourable claufes were ob- 
tained for the loyalifts. “The navigation of the Miffiffippi to remain open to both 
parties, as alfo the Newfoundland fifheries. 

In the treaty with the Dutch, great difficulties arofe, but at length it was ftipu- 
lated, that Great Britan fhould reftore Trincomalé in the ifland of Ceylon, but the 
French had already taken it, and that the Dutch fhould yield to us the town of 
Negapatnam, with its dependencies in the Eaft Indies, with liberty to treat for its 
reftitution on the point of an equivalent. 

* Preluninary articles fettled January 20, 1783». 
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Thus á period was put to a moft calamitous war, in which Great Britain loft 
the beft part of her American colonies, and many thoufand valuable lives, and ex- 
pended or fquandered nearly 150 millions of money. ‘The terms of the peace. 
were to many, a fubject of great regret ; but had.the war continued,.it would have. 
been neceffary to have borrowed annually 17 millions and a half,. by which a mil- 
lion per annum, would have been added to the taxes, and 25 millions ar leaft to the 
capital of the public debt, according to the ufual modes of funding. “The ceffions 
made on the part of Great Britain, cannot be efteemed worth the expence of but 
one years war, efpecially confidering the exhauíted ftate of the country and its re- 
venues, and of the national fpirit, through. the rage of parties. and the luft. of am- 
bition and. power. But no, fooner were the preliminary. treaties. with France. and 
Spain, and the provifional articles with America prefented to parliament, than. they, 
met with a violent oppofition, and was reprobated as highly injurious to the. dignity 
and intereíts of the nation. It was contended on the other. fide, that a peace was 
abfolutely neceffary, and was called for by the people with an unanimity and vigor 
that could not be refifted ; that our ability to fupport fo enormous an. expence had 
no folid foundation,, but the.revenues. precarious and delufive ; that the ceflions, was 
the unavoidable confequence of the ruinous policy of the former adminiftration in 
plunging the nation into fuch a conteft ; and the charges- of maintaining Minorca, 
Faft and. Weft Florida, had been excefive, fo that.their conferring, them.on.Spain was 
a burden to her, rather than an emolument. The object of the war alfo was at an 
end, for the independency of America had been long before recognifed by parlia- 
ment—commerce was declining daily, and the terms of the peace, confidering the 
true ftate of the nation, were advantageous and honourable, ard could only be op- 
pofed by pride, or ignorance, or faction, the effect of party-rage, and ambitious 
intrigue. The addreís of thanks for the peace was carried in the houfe of lords, 
by a majority of 72 to 59,. but loft in the haufe of commons by a majoraty of 224 
to 208.. 

The majority of the commons, thus enlifting under the banner ef. the famous 
coalition leaders, Mr. Fox, and lord North, plainly indicated a minifterial revolu- 
tion to be near at hand, unlefs the cabinet would call a new parliament. As they 
did not, the peace-makers were obliged to withdraw from power. ‘The two gen- 
tlemen juft mentioned were made fecretaries of ftate, and the duke of Portland firft 
lord of the Treafury, on April 2, 1783. All plans of reformation in public offices, 
and. for preferving the nation which lord: Shelburne propofed, feemed now to be 
dropt. Mr. Pitts motion for correcting the defectsin the reprefentation of parlia- 
ment, was loft by a. majority of. 293 to 149,5 and Mir. Sawbüdnta motion,.that leave 
be given to bring in a. bill for fhortening the duration.of parliaments, was rejected by 
123 to 56. Mr. Pitt alfo propofed a bill for reforming the boards of the. Trea- 
fury, Admiralty,, Ordnance, Excife, Stamps, and other offices,, which was oppofed 
even by the once reforming Mr.Burke, with. his colleagues, they. bein rs in 
lucrative offices. This bill was.fuffered to país the commons to.amuíe the public, 
but was rejected by.the lords, 40 to 24. Every thing went on juft as.the coalition 
adminiftration pleafed;. till Mr. Fox brought.into..parlrament his famous bill for new 
regulating the government of the Eaft.India company,..and. their commercial affairs 
and territories ; a plan.of which bill, its. progreís and fate, we have already given 
in our account of that trading company *. This bill being rejected in the houfe of 
lords, on December 17, by a majority of x9, occafioned a great ferment in the.ca- 
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binet and in both houfes of parliament. The fame day, it was afferted in the lower 
houfe, that fhould the bill be loft among the peers, it was by written reports or 
meffages to this effect, ** His majefy will not only confider as not being bis friend, 
every perfon who vote forthe prefent India bill, but he wil look upon thofe 
who fupport it, as bis enemies; and if lord T e can find ftronger words to 
convey his majeíty's wifhes to that effect, heis at liberty to ufe them.” Accord- 
ingly, after long debate, the commons refolved by a confiderable majority, 5 That 
it is now neceflary to declare, that to report any opinion, or pretended opinion, of 
his majefty, upon any bill, or other proceeding depending in either houfe of parlia- 
ment, with a view to influence the votes of the members, is a high crime and mif- 
demeanour, derogatory to the honour of the crown, a breach of the fundamental 
privileges of parliament, and fubverfive of the conftitution of this country. | 

* Refolved, that this houfe will, upon Monday morning next, refolve itfelf in- 
to a committee of the whole houfe, to confider of the ftate of the nation. 

* Refolved, that it is neceffary to the moft effential interefts of this kingdom, 
and peculiarly incumbent on this houfe, to purfue with unremitting attention the 
confideration of a fuitable remedy for the abufes which have prevailed in the go- 
vernment of the Britifh dominions in the Eaft Indies, and that this houfe will con- 
fider as an enemy to his country, any perfon who fhall prefume to advife his ma- 
jefty to prevent, or in any manner interrupt, the difcharge of this important 
duty.” 

T heíe refolutions, with fome words which dropped from Mr. Fox, and lord 
North, the next day in the houfe of commons, in fupport of a motion for adjourn- 
ment to the next week, which was thought to be intended merely to protract the 
bufinefs of parliament, and put the fupplies in hazard, occafioned their difmiffion, 
and the political death of the coalition miniftry. A royal meffage was fent between 
12 and x of the morning of the 19th of December, to defire the two fecretaries to 
fend the feals of their office immediately ; and Mr. Pitt fucceeded the duke of 
Portland as firft lord of the Treafury, bringing in his friends into the refpective 
departments, which formed the tenth adminiftration fince his majefties acceffion. 

A diffolution of the houfe of commons being now feared by the coalition, they 
voted and carried an addrefs to the king, to reprefent the dangers which appeared 
to them likely to follow from a prorogation or diffolution of the parliament in the 

refent arduous and critical conjuncture of public affairs, and humbly to befeech 
his majefty to hearken to the advice of his faithful commons, and not to the fecret 
advices of perfons who may have private interefts of their own, feparate from the 
true intereíts of his majefty and the people." The king affured them, he would 
not interrupt their meeting by any exercife of his prerogative, either of proroga- 
tion or diffolution. Before the houfe adjourned over the holidays, it refolved on 
the 24th of December, ** That the lords of the Treafury ought not to confent or 
authorize the Eaft India directors to accept any more bills, or toa greater amount 
than 300,000l. unlefs they fhall be able to prove to parliament, that they 
have fufficient means to provide for the payment of them, after they fhall have 
made their dividend and difcharged the debt due to government, or unlefs they 
had the direction of that houfe.” This was thought to convey an imputation, as 
if Mir. Pitt intended to make a bad ufe of the power vefted by law in the Trea- 
fury. 

d foon as the houfe met, it was faid, that the two great rival parties who 
had coalefced and forgotten their former differences and anathemas againft each 
other. intended to monopelize all the power in the country. On the 12th of 
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January, £734, the coalition majority, ina committee on the ftate of the nation, 
refolved, ** hat it is the opinion of this committee, that for any perfon or per- 
fons in his majefty’s Treafury, or in the Exchequer, or in the Bank of England ; 
or for any perfons whatfoever, employed in the payment of public money, to pay, 
or direct to be paid any fum or fums of money, for or towards the fupport of fer- 
vices voted in the prefent feffion of parliament, after the parliament fhall have been 
prorogued or diffolved, if it fhall be prorogued or difiolved, before any act of par- 
liament fhall have paffed, appropriating the fupplies to fuch fervices, will be a 
high crime and mifdemeanour, a daring breach of a public truít, derogatory to the 
fundamental privileges of parliament, and’ fubverfive of the conititution of this 
country. ‘That italfo is the opinion of this committee in the prefent fituation of his 
majefty's dominions, it is peculiarly neceflary that there fhould be an adminiftration 
which has the confidence of this houfe and the people.” And an amendment being 
propofed to infert after the word ** confidence,” the words ** of the crown,” it pafled. 
in the negative. They alfo refolved, ** That it is the opinion of this committee,. 
that the late changes in his majefty’s councils were immediately preceded by dan- 
gerous and univerial reports that his majefty's facred name had been unconftitu- 
tionally abufed to affect the deliberations of parliament, and that the appointments 
made were accompanied by circumftances new and extraordinary, and fuch as do 
not conciliate or engage the confidence of this houfe.” On the 16th of January, 
they carried the following refolution : ** That it is the opinion of this committee, 
it having beeen declared by this houfe, that in the prefent fituation of his majefty's. 
dominions, an adminiftration fhould be formed, which poffeffed the confidence of 
this houfe, and the public; and the prefent admintftration being formed under cir- 
cumftances zew and extraordinary, fuch as were not calculated to conciliate the af- 
fecions, or engage the confidence of the houfe ; and his majelty?s prefent minifters 
ftill holding high and refponfible offices, after fuch a declaration, is contrary to true 
conftituticnal principles, and injurious to his majefty and his people.” 

It was a new doctrine that the king fhould difcharge thofe who had by no one act as 
yet rendered themfelves undeferving confidence as minifters, and appoint new ones, 
eutof compliance to one part of the houfe of commons only ; and it was impoffible for 
him to comply with the refolution that he fhould appoint fuch as might have the con- 
fidence of that houfe and of the public, for the majority of that houfe were compofed 
of the members of the coalition, ftriving for places and power, and the public, by their 
numerous addreffes, were in general evidently averfe to their conduét, ana incenfed at 
every thing belonging to the appellation of ** Coalition." A d:ffolution of parliament 
was the alone poffible method to appoint an adminiftration which had the confidence 
of the houfe of commons and the public ; fending the members. to their conftitu- 
ents for approbation or rejection, and for frefh credentials. On the 23d of January, 
Mr. Pitts Eaít India bill was rejected in the houfe of commons by 222 againft 214 
on. the fecond reading, without fending it to a committee for difcuffion and amend- 
ment, and leave was given for Mr. Fox to prepare and bring in another. Now, fome 
leading independent gentlemen (as they ftyled terze] interpofed to unite the 
contending parties, which had filled parliament and the country with diftractions, and 
tended to the ruin of all; but their endeavours to form what they called a firm, 
efficient, extended, and united adminiftration, proved unfuccefsful. 

The leaders of the coalition finding that the minifters were refolved to keep their 
places, and not impart the loaves and fifhes to them, began another ferment in the 
houfe of commons, and brought it to refolve on February 2, ** That it is the opi- 


nion of this houfe, that the prefent arduous and critical fituation of public affairs 
requires 
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requires the -exertion of a firm, efficient, extended adminiftration, entitled to the 
confidence of the people, and fuch as may have a tendency to put an end to the 
unfortunate divifions of this country." ad. ** That it is the opinion of this houfe, 
that the continuance of the prefent minifters in their office is an ob/ffacle to the for- 
mation of fuch an adminiftration as may enjoy the confidence of this houfe, and 
tend to put an end to the unfortunate divifions and diftractions of the country.” 
And the next day it was moved, ** That the faid refolutions be humbly laid before 
his majefty by fuch members of this houfe as are of his majefty's moft honourable 
privy council," which was carried by 211 againít 187. 

At laft, Febuary 4, the houfe of lords took up the affair, and particularly ad- 
verted to the refolution of the commons refpecting the limiting the lords of the 
Treafury as to Eaft India bills. It was contended, that the houfe of commons had 
arrogated to itfelf that power which the conftitution had refufed, for it denied to 
the lords of the Treafury that right which the legiflature in its complete capacity 
had invefted them with, namely, the power of permitting the Eaft India directors 
to accept bills to fach an amount as the difcretion of the 'T'reafury board fhould ad- 
mit. That no one branch of the legiflature could in any manner fuperfede a Ípe- 
crfic ftatute of the three conftituent parts. That it was their lordíhips firft duty to 
fupport the laws and the conftitution againft the encroachments of all.other power 
whatfoever. That the houfe of commons had gone beyond the letter and the {pirit 
of its privileges, and that unleís the endeavour fhould be actually repelled, a vio- 
lent wound was given to the conftitution. That they had good grounds for de- 
claring the houfe of commons had affamed unconftitutional powers; for they would 
center in themfelves a legiflative jurifdiction : and whatever was the rifque, what- 
ever it might be, that meafure of duty, juftice to the conftitution, and public ne- 
ceffity fhould induce, it was nothing, taken as an equivalent for protecting the 
fymmetry of the conftitution, and the liberties of the fubjeét, That it was an 
ufurpation in any one ‘branch of the legiflature, the king, lords, or commons, to 
affume a power of fufpending or difpenfing with an act-of the legiflature ; and that 
the refolution of the commons affumed a control, pointing out a fpecific conduct. 
Accordingly, by a majority of 100 to 53, they refolved, that for any branch of the 
legiflature to affume a power to direct or control an authority vefted in any fet of 
men .by act of parliament, and to be exercifed by them at their own difcretion, 1s 
unconftitutional and illegal. They next refolved, that the conftitution vefted in 
the crown the right of appointing his minifters; and then moved for, and carried 
the following addrefs to the king: ** We acknowledge with great fatisfaction, the 
wifdom of our happy conftitution, which places in your majefty’s hands the un- 
doubted authority ef appointing to all the great offices of executive government. 
We have the firmeft reliance in your majefty's known wifdom .and paternal good- 
nefs, that you will be anxious to call into your fervice, men the moft deferving of 
the confidence of the parliament and the public in general. In this confidence, 
we beg leave to approach your majefty with our moft earneft affurances, that we 
will upon all occafions fupport your majefty in the juft exercife of thofe preroga- 
tives which the wifdom of the law has entrufted to your majefty, for the prefervation 
of our lives and properties, and upon the due and uninterrupted exercife of which, 
muft depend the bleffings which the people muft derive from the beft of all forms 
of government." To which the king replied, ** I thank you for this dutiful and 
loyal addreís ; and I defire you will reft affured that I have no object in the choice 
of minifters, but to call into my fervice men the moft deferving of the confidence 
of my parliament, and of the public in general. I cannot too often pes my aí- 

urances, 





furances, that my conftant ftudy, in the exercife of every prerogative entruíted to 
me by the conftitution, is to employ it for the welfare of my people.” 

From thefe proceedings it was evident, that a war would arife between the two 
houfes, which could only be put an end to by a diffolution of parliament. The 
Commons exclaimed againft the Lords, and proceeded to vindicate themfelves 
to the public, by the following refolutions : 

1. “ That this houfe hath not affumed to itfelf any right to fufpend the execu- 
tion of law. 

2. “ That it is conftitutional, and agreeable to ufage, for the houfe of commons 
to declare their fenfe and opinion refpecting the exercife of every difcretionary 
power, which either by act of parliament or otherwife is vefted in any body of men 
whatever for the public fervice. 

3. ** That it is a duty peculiarly incumbent on this houfe, entrufted by the con- 
ftitution with the fole and feparate grant of public money, to watch over, and, by 
their timely admonitions and interference, to endeavour to prevent the rafh and 
precipitate exercife of any power, however vefted, which may be attended with any 
danger to public credit, or with heavy loffes to the revenue, and confequently bur- 
thenfome upon the people. 

4. ** That the refolutions of the 24th of December laft, which declared the fenfe 
and opinion of this houfe, “ That the commiffioners of the treafury ought not to 
give their confent to the acceptance of any bills drawn, or to be drawn from India, 
until it fhall be made appear to this houfe that fufficient means can be provided 
for the payment of the fame, when they refpectively fall due, by a regular applica- 
tion of the clear effects of the Company, after difcharging in their regular courfe 
the cuítoms and other fums due to the public, and the current demands upon the 
Company, or until this houfe fhall otherwife direct,” were conftitutional, founded 
on a fenfe of duty towards the people of this kingdom, and dictated by a becoming 
anxiety for the prefervation of the revenue, and the fupport of public credit. 

5. “ That if this houfe had in the unfettled ftate of the Eaft India Company, 
which was and ftill is under the confideration of parliament, in order to form fome 
provifions for the relief of that Company, and the fecurity of the public, negleét- 
ed to país the faid refolution of the 24th of December, to guard againft a new 
charge, to a very confiderable amount, being rafhly incurred before any means of 
anfwering it had -been ftated or provided, they would have been juftly and highly 
refponfible to their conítituents for the increafe of thofe evils and difficulties which 
are too feverely felt. | 

6. ** That this houfe will with the utmoft moderation, but with the moft decided 
firmnefs, maintain inviolably the principles of the conftitution, and will perfevere 
in the diligent and confcientious difcharge of the duties which they owe to dusr con- 
ftituents and to their poftexity, equally folicitous to preferve their own privileges, and to 

avoid any encroachments on thofe of either of the other branches of the legiflature.” 

Perfons of the moft diftinguifhed and independent character in the houfe of com- 
mons, and in the kingdom, now wifhed that a diffolution had taken place weeks be- 
fore, even at the firft forming of the Coalition. Many laboured for a conciliation 
between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, and their confidential friends ; and lord North, at 
length, confented to be left out in the forming a new adminiftration ; but the Co- 

alition infifted on Mr. Pitt's refignation asa preliminary, without which there could 
be no treaty. This being refufed, a majority of 21 out of 333 members of the 
houfe of commons voted the following addreís to the king :—** That this houfe, 
impreffed with the moft dutiful fenfe o - Majefty’s paternal regard for the nes 
3 O 
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of his people, relies on his Majefty’s royal wifdom, that he will take fuch meafures 
as, by removing any obftacle to the formation of. fuch an adminifiration as this boufe bas; 
declared to be requifite in the prefent critical and arduous fate of public affairs, may 
tend to give effect to the wifhes of his faithful commons which have already been 
moft humbly reprefented to his majefty.”’ 

The reply was mild, but in favour of his fervants. ** Gentlemen, 1 am deeply fenfi- 
ble how highly it concerns the honour of my.crown, and the welfare of my people, 
which is the object always neareft my heart, that the public affairs fhould be con- 
ducted by a firm, efficient, united; and extended adminiftration, entitled to the 
confidence of my people, and fuch as may have a tendency to put an end to the 
unhappy divifions and diítractions in this country.—Very recent endeavours have 
already been employed, on my part, to unite in the public fervice, on a fair and. 
equal footing, thofe whofe joint efforts appear to me moft capable of producing 
that happy effect: thefe endeavours have not had the fuccefs I wifhed. I fhall be- 
always defirous of taking every ftep moft conducive to fuch an object; but I can-. 
not fee that it would, in any degree, be advanced, by the difmiffion cf thofe at 
prefent in my fervice. 

* I obíerve, at the fame time, that there is zo charge or complaint fuggefted 
againít my prefent minifters, nor is any one or more of them fpecifically objected 
to; and numbors of my fubjeéts have expreffed to me, in the warmeft manner, 
their fatisfaction in the- late changes I have made in my councils. Under thefe 
circumftances, I truft, my faithful commons will not wifh that the effential offices 
of executive government: fhould be vacated, until I fee a profpect that fuch a plan 
of union as 1 have called for, and they have pointed out, may be carried into 
effect.” 

This anfwer brought things to acrifis: the oppofition now talked of withholding 
all fupplies, till the king difmiffed his minifters, and proceeded,. March 1ft, to vote 
another addrefs of more length and greater freedom, which. was carried by 201 to 
189, as follows.:—** That an. humble addreís be prefented to. his majetty, moft 
humbly to reprefent to his majefty the fatisfaction his faithful commons derive from 
the late moft gracious affurances we have received, that his majefty concurs with us 
in opinion, thatit concerns the honour of his crown, and the welfare of his people, 
that the public aftairs fhould be conducted by a firm, efficient, extended, united ad- 
miniftration, entitled.to the confidence of his people, and fuch as may have a ten- 
dency to put an end to the unhappy divifions and diftraction of this country. 

‘© To acknowledge his majefty's paternal goodnefs in his late moft gracious en- 
deavours to give effe& to the object of our late dutiful.reprefentation to his majefty. 

** To lament that the failure of this his majefty's moft gracious endeavours fhould 
be confidered as a final bar to the accomplifhing fo falutary and defirable a purpofe, 
and to exprefs our concern and difappointment that his majefty has not been advifed 
to take any farther ftep towards uniting in the public fervice thofe whofe joint efforts. 
have recently appeared to his majefty moft capable of producing fo happy an effect. 

* That this houfe with all humility claims. it as its right, amd on every proper 
occafion feels it to be their bounden duty to advife his majefty touching the exerciís 
of any branch.of his royal prerogative. 

« "That we fubmit it to his majefty's royal confideration, that the continuance of 
an adminiftration which does not poffefs the confidence of the reprefentatives of the 

ople, muft be injurious to the public fervice. 

* That this houfe can have no intereft diftinét and feparate from that of their 
conítituents, and that they. therefore feel themíelves called upon to repeat ‘ae: 

oyal, 





loyal and dutiful affurances they have already expreffed of their reliance on his ma- 
jefty’s paternal regard for the welfare of his people, that his majefty would gracioufly 
enable them to execute thofe important trufts which the conftitution has vefted in 
them, with honour to themfelves, and advantage to the public, by the formation of 
a new adminiftration, -appointed under circumítances which may tend to conciliate 
the minds of his faithful commons, and give energy and ftability to his majefty's 
councils. 

« That as his majefty's faithful commons, upon the matureft deliberation, can- 
not but confider the continuance of the prefent minifters as an unwarrantable obfta- 
cle to his majefty's moft gracious purpofe, to comply with their wifhes in the forma- 
tion of fuch an adminiftration as his majefty in concurrence with the unanimous re- 
folution of this houfe feems to think requifite in the prefent exigencies of the coun- 
try, they feel themfelves bound to remain firm in the wifh expreffed to his majefty 
in their late humble addreís, and do therefore find themfelves obliged again to be- 
feech his majefty, that he would be gracioufly pleafed to lay the foundation of a 
ftrong and ftable government, by the previous removal of his prefent minifters.” 

'To this addrefs, a ftrong and decifive anfwer was returned, which evidenced firm- 
neís in the king or his cabinet, as ** Gentlemen, I have already expreffed to you 
how fenfible I am of the advantages to be derived from fuch an adminiftration as 
was pointed out in your unanimous refolution. And I affured you that I was defi- 
rous of taking every ftep moft conducive to fuch an object: 1 remain in the fame 
fentiments; but I continue equally convinced, that it is an object not likely to be 
obtained by the di/miffion of my prefent minifters. 

* [ muít repeat, that no charge or complaint, or any fpecific objection, is yet 
made againft any of them: if there were any fuch ground for their removal at pre- 
fent, it ought to be egual!ly areafon for not admitting them as a part of that extend- 
ed and united adminiftration which you ftate to be requifite. 

* [ did not confider the failure of my recent endeavours as a final bar to the ac- 
complifhment of the purpofe which I had in view, if it could have been obtained 
on thofe purpofes of fairneís and equality, without which it can neither be honour- 
able to thofe who are concerned, nor lay the foundation of fuch a ftrong and ftable 
government as may be of lafting advantage to the country—but I know of no fur- 
ther fteps which I can take, that are likely to remove the difficulties which obftruct 
that defirable end. 

* I have. never called in queftion the right of my faithful commons to offer me 
their advice upon every proper occafion, touching the exercife of any branch of my 
prerogative. | 

** I fhall be ready at all times to exercife it, and give it the moft attentive confi- 
deration—they will ever find me difpofed to fhew my regard to the true principles of 
the conftitution, and to take fuch meafures as may beft conduce to the fatisfaction 
and profperity of my kingdom." 

The gentlemen who led the houfe of commons, or the finall majority of it, into 
thofe refolutions and addreffes, began now to fee their miftake. Their argu- 
ments juftified all the evils that had attended lord North's adminiftration fo many 

ears, he having the full confidence of the houfe, however obtained; and would 
juftify every other corrupt fet*. But they had advanced too far, to retreat with 


decency, 


* «c If thofe only are to be deemed eligible, who  reprefentatives become, in watching over the con- 
are the declared favourites of the houfe of com- duct of their own favourites, their own creatures? 


mons; what kindof guards and centinels will our Fy quis cuftodes cuflodier ipfos? Befides, there is 
3K 2 anoth ex 
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decency, and accordingly proceeded to poftpone the mutiny bill as a means of pro- 
tracting their political exiftence, which they carried by only a majority of nine. 
On March 8th, Mr. Fox made his laft effort, and moved for a third addrefs, or ra- 
ther remonfirance to the king, which for the fake of recording this greateft of all 
queftions and contefts between the commons and the crown’s prerogative, fince the 
unhappy days of Charles 1. we fhall here infert : 

Refolved, **'That an humble reprefentation be prefented to his majefty, moft 
humbly to teftify the furprife and affliction of this houfe, on receiving the anfwer 
which his majefty’s minifters have advifed, tothe dutiful and feafonable addrefs of 
this houfe, concerning one of the moft important acts of his majefty’s govern- 
ment. 

‘© To exprefs our concern, that when his majefty’s paternal goodnefs has graci- 
oufly inclined his majefty to be fenfible of the advantage to be derived from fuch an 
adminiftration as was pointed out in our refolution, his majefty fhould ftill be indu- 
ced to prefer the opinions of individuals to the repeated advice of the reprefenta- 
tives of his people in parliament affembled, with refpeét to the means of obtaining 
fo defirable an end. 

* To reprefent to his majefty, that a preference of this nature is as injurious to 
the true interefts of the crown as it is wholly repugnant to the {pirit of our free 
conftitution ; that fyftems founded on fuch a preference are not in truth entirely new. 
in this country ; that they have been the characteriftic features of thofe unfortunate 
reigns, the maxims of which are now juftly and univerfally exploded, while his 
majefty and his royal progenitors have been fixed in the hearts of their people, and 
have commanded the refpeét and admiration of all the nations on.the earth, by a 
conftant and uniform attention to the advice of their commons; however adverfe 
fuch advice may have been to the opinions of the executive fervants of the crown. 

*« To affure his majefty, that we neither have difputed, nor mean in.any inftance 
to difpute, much lefs to deny, his majefty’s undoubted prerogative of appointing to 
the executive offices of ftate füch perfons as to his raajefty's wifdom fhall feem meet. 
But, at the fame time, that we muft, with all humility, again fubmit to his majefty’s 
royal wifdom, that no adminiftration, however legally appointed, can ferve his ma- 
jefty and the public with effect which does not enjoy the confidence of this houfe. 
That in his majefty’s prefent adminiftration we cannot confide: the circumítances 
under which it was conflituted, and the grounds upon which it continues, have 
created juft fufpicions in the breafts of his faithful commons, that principles are 
adopted and views entertained unfriendly to the privileges of this houfe, and to the 
freedom of our excellent conftitution. That we have made no charge againít any 
of them, becaufe it is their removal and not their punifhment which we have defir- 


another moft alarming confideration, which feems 
to be too much over-looked. According to thefe 
new regulations, no man ought to be made prime 
minifter, who has not acquired the confidence of 
the houfe of commons. Be it fo: but then, How 
is this confidence to be obtained ?— What meafure 
is the candidate to purfue, for obtaining an influ- 
ence fo preponderating as to fecure his election ? 
The true anfwer to which quettion is this, He 
muft make interet with, he muft ftudy to. oblige 
(foft words in the prefent cafe for flattering, brib- 
ing, and corrupting) as many leading members as 
he can, to efpoufe his caufe; he muft, and hc 


will, make large promifes, that, as foon as he 
{hall come int power, he will gratify thefe with 
honours, titles, flars, and ribands; thofe with 
places, penfions,. or lucrative jobs, and contracts. 
In fhort, he muít know every man’s price, and act 
according to this plan of iniquity... Thus,. by the 
great innbvation now attempted to be introduced 
into the conílitution, the Britifh empire will be as 
furely overturned,. and as truly fet to fale to the 
higheft bidder within the walls of the houfe of 
commons, as the Roman empire was by the Præ- 
torian guards, during the declenfion of that un- 
wieldy falling tate)? Dean Tuckero 

ed: 
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ed: and that we humbly conceive we are warranted, by the ancient ufage of this 
houfe, to defire fuch removal, without making any charge whatever. ‘That confi- 
oc may be very prudently withheld, where no criminal proceís can be properly 
inftituted. 

** That although we have made no eriminal charge againít any individual of his 
majefty’s minifters, yet, with all humility, we do conceive, that we have ftated to 
his majefty, very diftinét objections, and very forcible reafons againft their conti- 
nuance. ‘That, with regard to the propriety of admitting either the pes mini- 
fters, or any other perfons as a part of that extended and united adminiftration which 
his majefty, in concurrence with the fentiments of this houfe, confiders as requifite ;. 
it is a point upon which we are too well acquainted with the bounds of our duty, to 
prefume to offer any advice to his majefty ; well knowing it to be the undoubted 

rerogative of his majefty, to appoint his minifters without any previous advice 

om either houfe of parliament; and our duty humbly to offer to his majefty our. 
midió when fuch appointments fhall appear to us to be prejudicial to the public 
ervice. 

« To acknowledge, with gratitude, his majefty’s geodnefs in not confidering the 
failure of his recent endeavours, as a final bar to the accomplifhment of the gracious 
purpofe which his majefty has in view ; and to exprefs the great concern and morti- 
fication with which we find ourfelves obliged to. declare, that the coniolation which 
we fhould naturally have derived from his majefty’s moft gracious difpofition, is con- 
fiderably abated: by underftanding that his majefty’s advifers have not thought fit to 
fuggeít to his majefty any further fteps to remove the difficulties which obftruct fo 
defirable an end. 

<< To recall to his majefty's recollection, that his faithful commons have. already 
fubmitted to his majefty, moft humbly, but moft diftinctly, their opinion upon this 
fubject; that they can. have no interefts but thofe of his majefty and of their confti- 
tuents; whereas it is needlefs to fuggeft to his majefty's wifdom and difcernment, 
&hat individual advifers may be actuated by very different motives.. 

es ‘To expreís our moft unfeigned gratitude for his majefty's royal affurances, 
that he does not call in queftion. the right. of this houfe to offer their. advice to -his 
majefty on every proper occafion, touching thc exercife of. any branch of his royal 
prerogative ;. and of his majefty's readineís at all times to receive fuch advice, and 
to give i£ the moft attentive confideration. 

** To declare that we recognife in thefe gracious expreflions, thofe excellent and 
conftitutional fentiments which we have ever been accuftomed to hear. from the 
throne fince thé glorious zra of the Revolution; and which have peculiarly charac- 
terized his majefty and the-princes of his illuftrious houfe ; but to lament that thefe 
moft gracious expreffions, while they infpire us with additional affection and grati- 
tude towards his majefty's royal perfon, do nota little contribute tø» increaíe our- 
fufpicions of thofe men who have advifed his Majefty,. in direct contradi&ion to 
thefe affurances, to neglect the advice of his commons,. and to retain in his fervice 
an adminiftration whofe continuance in office we have fo repeatedly and fo diftinctly 
condemned.. 

“To reprefent to his majefty, that it has anciently been the practice of this 
houfe to withhold fupplies until grievances were redreffed ; and that if we were to 
follow this courfe in the prefent conjunéture, we fhould be warranted in our pro- 
ceeding as well by the moft approved precedents as by the fpirit of the conftitution 
-utfelf; but if in confideration of the very peculiar exigencies.of the times we — 

e 
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be induced to wave, for the prefent, the exercife in this inftance of our undoubted 
legal and conftitutional mode of obtaining redrefs, that we humbly implore his ma- 
city not to impute our forbearance to any want of fincerity in our complaints, or 
diftruft in the juftice of our caufe. 

‘© That we know and are fure that the profperity of his majefty’s dominions in 
former times has-been, under Divine Providence, owing to the harmony which has, 
for near a century, prevailed uninterruptedly between the crown and this houfe. That 
we are convinced that there is no way to extricate this country from its prefent 
difficulties, but by purfuing the fame fyftem to which we have been indebted at va- 
rious periods of our hiítory, for our fuccefles abroad, and which is at all times fo 
necefiary fer our tranquillity at home. That we feel a continuation of the prefent 
adminiftration to be an innovation of that happy fyftem. That we cannot but-ex- 
pect from their exiftence under the difpleafure of this, houfe, every misfortune na- 
turally incident -to a weak and diftracted government. That if we had concealed 
from his majefty our honeft fentiments upon this important crifis, we fhould have 
been in fome degree refponfible for the mifchiefs which are but too certain to 
enfue, 

« That we have done our duty to his majeíty and our conftituents in pointing 
out the evil, and in humbly imploring redreís; that the blame and refponfibility 
muft now lie wholly upon thofe who have prefumed to advife his majefty to act in 
contradiétion to the uniform maxims which have hitherto governed the conduét of 
his majefty, as well as every other prince of his illuftrious houfe; upon thofe who 
have difregarded the opinions, and neglected the admonitions of the reprefenta- 
tives of his peaple; and who have thereby attempted to fet up a new fyftem of ex- 
ecutive adminiftration, which, wanting the confidence of this houfe, and acting in 
defiance to our refolutions, muft prove at once inadequate by its inefficiency to the 
neceflary objects of government, and dangerous by its example to the liberties of 
the people.”’ 

This reprefentation and addrefs of the commons to the crown, was Carried but 
by a majority of ome, 191 to 190, which as it required no anfwer, fo put an end to 
the difpute between the different branches of the legiflature. The coalition party 
gave up the conteft, and looked forward to a fpeedy diffolution of the houfe. 
The national bufinefs went on regularly and quietly—the neceffary bills were for- 
warded in both houfes, and March 24th an end was put to the feffion by the fol- 
lowing fpeech from the throne. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

** On a full confideration of the prefent fituation of affairs, and of the extraor- 
dinary circumftances which have produced it, I am induced to put an end to this 
feffion of parliament: I feel it a duty which I owe to the conftitution and to the 
country, in fuch a fituation, to recur as fpeedily as poffible to the fenfe of my 
people, by calling a new parliament. I truft that this means will tend to obviate 
the mifchiefs arifing from the unhappy divifions and diftractions which have lately 
fubfifted ; ‘and that the various important objects which will require confideration 
may be afterwards proceeded upon with /e/s interruption, and with happier effec. I 
can have no other object, but to preferve the true princtples of our free and happy 
conftitution, and to.employ the powers entruíted to me by law, for the only end 
for which they were given, the good of my people." 

The next day a proclamation was iffued for ‘diffolving that prefent parliament, 
and calling -a.new one, agreeable to the defires and addreffes of a great part of the 
kingdom. Juft at that critical period, the great {feal was ftolen from the houfe of 

the 
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the lord chancellor, which occafioned many fufpicions as if done by more than or- 
dinary felons; but nothing farther appeared, and a new feal was prefently made. 
On the 18th of May the new parliament affembled, and the commons chofe Mr. 
Cornwall, the ipeaker of the late houfe, for their prefent fpeaker. ‘The next day, 
his majefty addreffed them from the throne, which he concluded with thefe words. 
« ‘The affairs of the Ealt India company form an objcét of deliberation deeply 
conneSted with the general interefts of the country. While you feel a juft anxiety 
to provide for the good government of our poffefiions in that part of the world, 
vou will, I truft, never lofe fight of the effect which any meafure to be adopted 
for that purpofe may have on our own conftitution, and our dear interefts at home. 
You will find me always defirous to concur with you in fuch meafures as may be 
of lafting benefit to my people. I have no wiíh but to confult their profperity, by 
a conítant attention to every object of national concern, by an uniform adherence 
to the true principles of our free conftitution, and by fupporting and maintaining, 
in their juft balance, the rights and privileges of every branch of the legiflature.” 
A. very feeble oppofition was made to the addrefs of thanks in the houfe of lords, 
and it foon appeared that the appeal to the people had turned out greatly in Mr. 
Pitt’s favour. Many whom lord North had bound to him by his douceurs when 
in power were thrown out ; and others deferted him, finding his vaft influence was 
at an end. Several of Mr. Fox's friends loft alfo their feats, and in the firft two 
contefts, it was plain that the coalition could do little more than fpeak ; their views 
were difanpointed in turning out the peace-makers and feating themfelves in their 
room, their forces melted away, and the young minifter obtained a complete tri- 
umph over them. The firft queftion on which they tried their ftrength, was the 
Weftminfter election. Mr. Fox wanted a vote of cenfure on the high bailiff for 
not making a return to the writ on the appointed day, but delaying it for a fcru- 
tiny. A previous queftion was put on the motion, and carricd by a majority of 
147 ;—283 againít 136. The fame evening, May 24th, on a divifion of the houfe 
for an addrefs to the king's fpeech, the numbers for it without any alteration or 
amendment, were 282 againft 114. 

Notwithftanding fo great a majority, ftill the members of the oppofition much: 
impeded the wheels of government, and threw many difficulties in the way of ad- 
miniftration. The fate of the Weftminfter election was more with them than fup- 
preffing the fmuggling trade and redrefüng the fair dealer, or bringing forward the 
much defired e a Re of offices, and of the formation and duration of parlia- 
ment, or the procuring the neceflary fupplies for the fervice of the current year. 
On the 14th of June, Mr. Burke in a iong fpeech, expatiated on the: merits of the 
laft parliament, reprobated the king's fpeech at the opening of the new one, and 
the addrefs of thanks for it, and ftated that his purpofe was to move, ** That an 
humble remonftrance be prefented to his majefty afferting the rights of the houfe 
of commons, and reprobating the conduct of the king's minifters in having advifed 
his majefty to break his royal word, and diffolve his parliament after he had pledged 
his faith to the laft hou’e of commons, that he would not make fuch an exercife of 
his prerogative before they had got through the arduous bufinefs upon their hands ; 
and likewife for having advifed his majefty to make a fpeech to the new parliament 
from the throne, full of doctrines the moft unconftitutional and alarming." The 
motion confifted of feveral folios, which the fpeaker was above an hour in reading 
to the houfe, containing a defence of the laft houfe of commons, a detail of their 
conftitutional rights, and a fevere reprehenfion of his majefty's minifters for having 
violated. them in various irftances. The motion was negatived without a divifion, 
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tut as the main queftion was fuffered to be put, the whole of the motion was of 
courfe entered on the journals of the houfe, which feems-to have been the mover’s 
only intention. k TES 

On the 16th of June, in a debate to appoint a committee to enquire into the 
prefent ftate of reprefentation of this country, lord North and Mr. Fox were in 
oppofition, and Mr. Pitt and Dundas, whom he had made treafurer of the navy : 
Dundas argued on the fide of his old friend lord North, and was againft any al- 
teration ; others thought the time of the motion to be improper, and on the previ- 
ous queftion being put, it was dropped by 199 againft 125. The minifter now 
went on with his ways and means for fupplies, and by lowering the tea duty, which : 
he thought would ruin the fmugglers, he was forced to devife other taxes which 
will be found very heavy and burdenfome to the public, if not greatly fink his po- 
pularity with them. The window -tax efpecially, which is both partial and oppref- 
five, fcreening the lordly and wealthy, who are to pay but for two houfes, and the 
higheft fum for each is only 201. A great number of unneceffary places might 
have been abolifhed, large reductions of offices and falaries in every department 
according to the reports of the commiffioners of accounts; and more provident 
- loans might have been made, to the faving at leaft 200,0001. per ann. which would 
have precluded many of the obnoxious taxes of this feflions. 

Mr. Pitt brought in his famous Eaft India bill the sth of July, the leading par- 
ticulars of which we have given in our account of that company*, with a few ob- 
[fervations on it. Time alone will difcover whether it was framed with wifdom and 
circumfpection, and whether it well be adequate and effectual to the great purpofes 
intended, and held forth to view. With very little oppofition, all the fyftem of 
new bills and taxes was framed and carried through both houfes, and the parlia- 
mentary campaign clofed on the 20th of Auguít, with a complimentary fpeech 
from the throne, wifhing his faithful fubjects to meet the new heavy burdens with 
fortitude and patience. It is to be hoped, that from this period, the prince and 
his minifters of ftate, will endeavour to alleviate the fufferings of the people, by 
ceconomy and reformation in the civil lift, difcountenancing extravagance and cor- 
ruption, and promoting by their example public fpirit, the love of their country, 
and the profperity of trade and the community. . 


GENEALOGICAL List Or THE Rovar FAMILY Or GREAT BRITAIN. 


George William Frederic III. born June 4, 1738; proclaimed king of Great 
Britain, France and Ireland, and elector of Hanover, October 26, 1760; and 
married, September 8, 1761, to the princefs Sophia Charlotte, of Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz, born May 16, 1744, crowned September 22, 1761, and now have iffue: 

1. George Auguftus Frederick, prince of Wales, born Auguít 12, 1762. 

2. Prince Frederic, born Auguft 16, 1763, ele&ed bifhop of Ofnaburgh, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1764. 

. Prince William Henry, born Auguft 21, 1767. 

. Princefs Charlotte, born September 29, 1766. 

. Prince Edward, born November 2, 1767. 
Princefs Augufta Sophia, born INovember 8, 1768. 
. Princefs Elizabeth, born May 22, 1770. 

Prince Erneft Auguftus, born June 5, 1771. 

. Prince Frederic Auguftus, born January 27, 1773. 
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io. Adolphus Frederic, born February 24, 1774, 

11. Princefs Mz.y, born April 25, 1776. 

12. Princefs Sophia, born November 3, 1777. 

Iffue of the late prince of Wales by the princefs Augufta of Saxe Gotha, now 
iving : i 
e Br royal highnefs Auguíta, born Auguft 11, 1737 3 married the hereditary 

prince of Brunfwick Lunenburgh, January 16, 1764. 


2. His prefent majefty. 
3. Prince William Henry, duke of Gloucefter, born November 25, 1743. 


4. Prince Henry Frederic, duke of Cumberland, born November 7, 1745. 
His late majefty’s iffue by queen Caroline, now living: 
Princeís Amelia Sophia, born June 10, 1711. 





W AL E 3. 


HOUGH this principality is politically included in England, yet as it has 
¿ diftinétion in language and manners, I have, in conformity with the com- 


mon cuftom, affigned it a feparate article. 


EXTENT AND SITUATION. 
Miles. Degrees. 
Length 130 £1 and 54 North latitude. 
Breadth 96 t between $ 2,41 and 4,56 Weft longitude. 
Area in fquare miles 7011. 


NAME AND LANGUAGE.] ‘The Welch, according to the beft antiquaries, are 
defcendants of the Belgic Gauls, who made a fettlement in England about fourícore 
years before the firft defcent of Julius Caefar, and thereby obtained the name of 
Galles or Walles (the G and W being promifcuoufly ufed by the ancient Britons), 
that is, Strangers. “Their language has a ftrong affinity with the Celtic or Phoeni- 
cian, and is highly commended for its pathetic and defcriptive powers by thofe 
who underftand it. 

BounDARIES.| Wales was formerly of greater extent than it is at pre- 
fent, being bounded only by the Severn and the Dee; but after the Saxons 
had made themfelves mafters of all the plain country, the Welch, or ancient Bri- 
tons, were fhut up within more narrow bounds, and obliged gradually to retreat 
weftward. It does not however appear, that the Saxons ever made any farther 
conquefts in their country than Monmouthfhire and Herefordihire, which are now 
reckoned part of England. This country is divided into four circuits. Sce Enc- 
LAND. 

CLIMATE, SOIL, AND WATER.] The feafons are pretty much the fame as in 
the Northern parts of England, and the airis fharp, but wholefome. The foil of 
Wales, efpecially towards the North, is mountainous, but contains rich vallics, 
which produce crops of wheat, rye, and other corn. Wales contains many quar- 
ries of free-ftone and flate, feveral mines of lead, and abundance of coal-pits. This 
country 1s well fupplied with wholefome {prings ; and its chief rivers are the Clywd, 
the Wheeler, the Dee, the Severn, the Elwy, and the Alen, which furnith Flint- 
fire with great quantities of fifh. 
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Movunrarns.] It would be endlefs to. particularize the mountains of this coun- 
try. Snowdon, in Caernarvonfhire, and Plinlimmon, which lics partly in Mont- 
gomery and partly in Cardiganfhire, are the moft famous; and their mountainous 
fituation greatly affiíted the natives in making fo noble and long a ftruggle againtt 
the Roman, Anglo-Saxon, and Norman powers. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- In thefe particulárs Wales differs little from 

DUCTIONS BY SEA AND LAND. England. Their horfes are ímaller, but can 
endure vaft fatigue, and their black cattle are finall likewife, but excellent .beef, 
and their cows are remarkable for yielding large quantities of milk. Great num- 
bers of goats feed on the mountains. As for the ether productions of Wales, fee 
England and Scotland. Some very promifing mines of filver,. copper, lead, and 
iron, have been difcovered in Wales. The Welch filver may be known by its be- 
ing ftamped with the oftrich feathers, the badge of the prince of Wales. 

. POPULATION, INHABITANTS,) ‘The inhabitants of Wales are fuppofed to 

MANNERS, AND CUSTOMS. Fanann to about 300,000, and though not in 
general wealthy, they are provided with all the neceffaries, and many of the con— 
veniencies of life. Theland-tax of Wales brought in fome years ago about for- 
ty-three thoufand feven hundred and fifty-two pounds a year. ‘The Welch are, if 
poflible, more jealous of their liberties than the Englifh, and far more irafcible, 
but their anger foon abates; and they are remarkable for their fincerity and fide- 
lity. They are very fond of carrying back their pedigrees to the moft remote an-. 
tiquity, but we have no criterion for the authenticity of their manufcripts, fome of 
which they pretend to be coéval with the incarnation.. It is however certain, 
that great part of their hiftory, efpecially the ecclefiaftical, is more ancient, 
and better attefted, that that of the Anglo-Saxons. Wales was formerly famous 
for its bards and poets, particularly Thalieffin, who lived about the year 450, and 
whofe works were certainly extant at the time of the Reformation, and clearly evince,, 
that Geoffrey of Monmouth was not the inventor of the hiftory which makes the 
prefent Welch the defcendants of the antient Trojans. This poetical genius feems 
to have influenced the antient Welch. with an enthufiafm for independency, for 
which reafon Edward I. is faid to have made a general maffacre of the bards; an 
inhumanity which was charaéteriftical of that ambitious prince. “The Welch may 
be called an unmixed people, as may be proved by their keeping up the ancient 
hofpitality, and their ftriéct adherence to. ancient cuftoms and manners. This 
appears even among gentlemen of fortune, who in other countries commonly fol- 
low the ftream of fafhion. We are not however to imagine, that many of the no- 
bility and gentry of Wales do not comply with the modes and manner of living in. 
England and France. All the better fort of the Welch fpeak the Englifh language,. 
though numbers of them underftand the Welch. 

Reticion.| I have already mentioned the mafíacre of the Welch clergy by Au- 
guftine the popifh apoftle of England, becaufe they would not conform tothe Ro- 
mifh ritual. Wales, after that, fell under the dominion of petty princes, who. 
were often weak and credulous. The Romiíh clergy infinuated themfelves into 
their favour, by their pretended power of abfolving them from crimes ; and the 
Welch, when their ancient clergy were extinct, conformed themfelves to the reli- 
gion of Rome. The Welch clergy, in general, are but poorly provided for ; and 
in many of the country congregations they preach both in Welch and Englifh. 
Their poverty was formerly a vaft difcouragement to religion and learning, but the 
meafures taken by the fociety for propagating chriftian knowledge has in a great 
degree removed the reproach of ignorance from the poorer fort of the Welch. In 
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theyear 1749, a hundred and forty-two {choolmatters were employed, to remove 
from place to place for the inftruétion of the inhabitants; and their {cholars 
amounted to 72,264. No people have diftinguifhed themfelves more, perhaps, in 
proportion to their abilities, than the Welch have done by acts of national munifi- 
cence. They print at a vaft expence bibles, common-prayers, and other religious 
books, and diftribute them gratis to the poorer fort. Few of their towns are un- 
provided with a free-{chool. l 

The eftablifhed religion in Wales is that of the church of England; but the 
common people in many places are fo tenacious of their ancient cuftoms, that they 
retain feveral of the Romifh fuperftitions, and fome ancient families among them 
are {till Roman Catholics. It is likewife faid, that Wales abounds with Romifh 
priefts in difguife. And it is certain, that the principality contains great numbers 
of Proteftant Diffenters. 

For Bisuopnics (See England). We are to obferve, that in the former times, 
Wales contained more bifhoprics than it does now; and about the time of the Nor- 
man invafion, the religious foundations there far exceeded the wealth of all the 
other parts of the principality. . 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Wales was a feat of learning at a very early 

eriod ; but it fuffered an eclipfe by the repeated maffacres of the bards and clergy. 
icklififin took fhelter in Wales, when it was perfecuted in England. The 
Welch and Scotch difpute about the nativity of certain learned men, particularly 
four of the name of Gildas. Giraldus Cambrenfis, whofe hiftory was publifhed by 
Camden, was certainly a Welchman; and Leland mentions feveral learned men of 
the fame country, who flourifhed before the reformation. The difcovery of the famous 
king Arthur’s and his wife’s burying-place was owing to fome lines of Thalieffin, 
which were repeated before Henry II. of England, by a Welch bard. Since the 
Reformation, Wales has produced feveral excellent antiquaries and divines. Among 
the latter were Hugh Broughton, and Hugh Holland, who was a Roman Catholic, 
and is mentioned by Fuller in his Worthies. Among the former were feveral gen- 
tlemen of the name of Llhuyd, particularly the author of that invaluable work the 
Archzologia. Rowland, the learned author of the Mona Antiqua, was likewife a 
Welchman ; as was that great ftatefman and prelate, the lord keeper Williams, 
archbifhop of York inthe time of king Charles I. After all, I muft be of opinion 
that the great merit of the Welch learning, in former times, lay in the knowledge 
of the antiquity, language and hiftory of their own country. Wales, notwithftand- 
ing all that Dr. Hicks, and other antiquaries, have faid to the contrary, furnifhed 
the Anglo-Saxons with an alphabet. This is clearly demonftrated by Mr. Llhuyd, 
in his Welch preface to his Archzologia, and is confirmed by various monumental 
infcriptions of undoubted authority (See Rowland’s Mona Antiqua.) I muft not, 
ri omit the excellent hiftory of Henry VIII. written by lord Herbert of Cher- 
-bury. | 

With tegard to the prefent ftate of literature among the Welch, it is fufficient to 
fay, that fome of them make a confiderable figure in the republic of letters, and 
‘as many of their clergy are excellent fcholars. The Welch Pater-nofter is as fol- 

OWS: 

Ein Tad, yr bwn wyt yn y nefoedd, fantteiddier dy enw ; deued dy deyrnas ; bydded dy 
exoyllys ar y ddaear, megis y mae yn y nefoed : dyro i ni beddyw ein bara beunyddiol; a 
maddeu ini ein dyledion, fel y maddeuwn ni i'n dyledwyr , ac nac arwain ni i brofediga- 
eth, eithr gwared ni rhag arwg: canys eiddot ti yw'r deyrnas, a’r gallu, ar gogoniant, 
yn eos oefoedd. Amen. 
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CITIES, TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHER Wales contains no cities or towns that 
EDIFICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. are remarkable either for populoufnefs or 
magnificence. Beaumaris is the chief town of Anglefey *, and has a harbour for 
fhips. Brecknock trades in clothing. Cardigan is a large populous town, and 
lies in the neighbourhood of lead and filver mines. Caermarthen has a large 
bridge, and is governed by a mayor, two fheriffs, and aldermen, who wear ícarlet 
gowns, and other enfigns of ftate. Pembroke is well inhabited by gentlemen and 
tradeimen ; and part of the country is fo fertile and pleafant, that it is called Little 
England. ‘The other towns of Wales, have nothing particular. I am how- 
ever to obferve that Wales, in ancient times, was a far more populous and wealthy 
country than it is at prefent; and though it contains no regular fortifications, yet 
many of its old caftles are fo ftrongly built, and fo well fituated, that they might 
be turned into ftrong forts by a little expence : witnefs the vigorous defence which 
many of them made in the civil wars, between Charles 1. and his parliament. 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, Wales abounds in remains of antiquity. 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. T doveri of its caftles are ftupendoufly. large ; 
and in fome, the remains of Roman architecture are plainly difcernible. The ar- 
chitecture of others is doubtful; and fome appear to be partly Britifh, and partly 
Roman. In Brecknockfhire are fome rude fculptures, upon a ftone fix feet high,, 
called the Maiden-Stone; but the remains of the Druidical inftitutions, and places 
of woríhip, are chiefly difcernible in the ifle of Anglefey, the ancient Mona, men- 
tioned by Tacitus, who defcribes it as being the chief feminary of the Druidical 
rites and religion. To give a defcription of the Roman altars, antiquities, and 
utenfils, which have been difcovered in Wales, would be endlefs ; but future anti- 
quaries may make great difcoveries from them. Among the other artificial curi- 
ofities, is king Offa's dyke, which is faid to have been a boundary between the Sax- 
ons, and the Welch or Britons. Cherphilly-caftle in Glamorganfhire, is faid to. 
have been the largeft in Great Britain, excepting Windfor ; and the remains of it fhew. 
it to have been a moft beautiful fabric. One half of a round tower has fallen quite 
down, but the other over-hangs its bafis more than nine feet, and is as great a cu- 
riofity as the leaning tower of Piía in Italy. 

Near the town of Flint are the remains of a large ancient caftle, in which Richard: 
II. was confined, fome time before his depofition ; and a variety of Roman anti- 
quities have been found in this town, which is fuppoled to have been a Roman. 
ftation. 

Some curious coins of Welch princes are faid to be found in the cabinets of the 
curious ; but I do not find that they have been very ferviceable in afcertaining the 
ancient hiftory of the country. 

Among the natural curiofities of this country, are the following. At a ímall 
village called Newton, in Glamorganfhire, is a remarkable fpring nigh the fea, 
which ebbs and flows contrary to the fea. In Merionethfhire is Kader Idris, a. 
mountain remarkable for its height, which affords variety of Alpine plants. In 
Flintíhire is a famous well, known by the name of St. Wenefred's well, at which,, 
according to the legendary tales of the common people, miraculous cures have been 


* The Ifle of Anglefey, which is the moft-weft- called Meneu, which in fome places may be pafled 
ern county of North Wales, is furrounded on all on.foot at low water; the ifland is about 24 miles. 
fides by the Iríh fea, except on the fouth-eaft, long, and 18 broad, and contains 74 parifhes. It 
where it is divided from Britain by a narrow ftrait, was the ancient feat ofthe Britifh Druids. 
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performed. The fpring boils with vaft impetuofity out of a rock, and is formed 
into a beautiful polygonal well, covered with a rich arch fupported by pillars, and 
the roof is moft exquifitely carved in ftone. Over the fpring is alfo a chapel, a 
neat piece of Gothic architecture, but in a very ruinous ftate. King James II. paid 
a vifit to the well of St. Wenefred in 1686, and was rewarded for his piety by a 
prefent which was made him of the very Shift in which his great- grandmother, Mary 
Stuart, loft her head. “The {pring 1s fuppofed to be one of the fineft in the Britifh 
dominions; and by two different trials and calculations lately made, is found to 
fling out about twenty-one tons of water in aminute. It never freezes, or fcarcely 
varies in the quantity of water in droughts, or after the greateft rains. After a 
violent fall of wet, it becomes difcoloured by a wheyifh tinge. The fmall town 
adjoining to the well, is known by the name of Holywell. In Caernarvonfhire is 
the high mountain of Penmanmawr, acrofs the edge of which the public road lies, 
and occafions no. fmall terror to many travellers ; from one hand the impending rock 
feems ready every minute to crufh them to pieces, and the great precipice below, 
which hangs over the fea, is fo hideous, and, till very lately, when a wall was 
raifed on the fide of the road, full of danger, that one falfe ftep was of difmalk 
confequence. Snowdon hill is by triangular meafurement 1240 yards perpendicular 
height. 

There are a great number of pleafing proípećts and picturefque views in Wales ; 
and this country is highly worthy the attention of the curious traveller. 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] The Welch are on a footing, as to their 
commerce and manufaétures, with many of the weftern and northern counties of 
England. Their trade is moftly inland, or with England, into which they import 
numbers of black cattle. Milford-haven, which is reckoned the fineft in Europe, 
lies in Pembrokefhire; but the Welch have hitherto reaped no great benefit from 
it, though of late confiderable fums have been granted by parliament for its fortifi- 
cation. It lies under two capital difadvantages. The firft is, that by making it 
the rendezvous of all the Englifh marine, a bold attempt of an enemy might totally 
deftroy. the fhipping, however. ftrongly they may be defended by walls and forts.. 
The fame objection however lies to.every harbour. that contains fhips of war and 
merchantmen. The fecond, and perhaps the chief difadvantage it lies under, is 
the ftrong oppofition to rendering it the capital harbour of the kingdom, that it. 
muft meet with in parliament from the numerous. Cornifh and Weit-country mem- 
bers, the benefit of whofe eftates muft be greatly leffened by the difufe of. Ply- 
mouth and. Portfmouth, and other harbours. The town of Pembroke employs 
near 200 merchant fhips, and its inhabitants carry on an extenfive trade. In 
Brecknockfhire are feveral woollen manufactures ; and Wales in. general carries on a. 
great coal trade with England, and even Ireland. . 

CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. Wales was united, and incorporated with 
England, in the 27th of Henry VIII. when, by act of. parliament, the government 
of it was modelled according to the Englifh, form; .all laws, cuftoms, and tenures, 
contrary to.thofe of England, being abrogated, and..the inhabitants admitted to a 
participation of all the Englith liberties and privileges, particularly that of fending. 
members to parliament, viz. a knight for every: fhire, and a burgefs for every fhire- 
town, except Merioneth. By the 34th and 35th of the fame reign, there were or= 
dained four feveral circuits for the adminiftration of juftice in the faid fhires,.,each 
of which was to include three fhires; fo that the chief juftice of Chefter has . under 
his jurifdiétion the three feveral fhires of Flint, Denbigh, and Montgomery. . The 
fhires of Caernarvon, Merioneth, and Anglefey, are under the juftices . of North 
Wales. 'Lhofe of:Caermarthen, Pembrokefhire, and Cardigan, . have alía their 
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juftices; as have likewife thofe of Radnor, Brecknock, and Glamorgan. By the 
18th of queen Elizabeth, one other juftice-affiftant was ordained to the former juf- 
tices; fo that now every one of the faid four circuits has two juftices, viz. one 
chief-juftice, and a fecond juftice-affiftant. 

Revenuves.] As to the revenues, I have already mentioned the land-tax ; and 
the crown has a certain, though finall property, in the product of the filver and 
lead-mines; but it is faid that the revenue accruing to the prince of Wales from his 
principality, does not exceed 7 or 8oool. a year. ' 

. Arms.] The arms of the prince of Wales differ from thofe of England, only 
by the addition of a label of three points. His cap, or badge of oftrich feathers, 
was occafioned by a trophy of that kind, which Edward the Black Prince took 
from the king of Bohemia, when he was killed at the battle of Poictiers, and the 
motto is Jch dien, I ferve. St. David, commonly called St. Taffy, is the tutelar 
faint of the Welch, and his badge is a leek, which is worn on his day, the ıít of 
March, and for which various realons have been affigned. 

HisrorY.] The ancient hiftory of Wales is uncertain, on account of the num- 
ber of petty princes who governed it. ‘That they were fovereign and independent, 
appears. from the Englifh hiftory. It was formerly inhabited by three different 
tribes :of Britons; the Silures, the Dimetz, and the Ordovices. “Thefe people 
cut out fo much work for the Romans, that they do not appear ever to have been 
entirely fubdued ; though part of their country, as appears from the ruins of caítles, 
was bridled by garrifons. “Though the Saxons, as hath been already obferved, con- 
quered the counties of Monmouth and Hereford, yet they never penetrated farther, 
and the Welch remained an independent people, governed by their own princes 
and their own laws. About the year 870, Roderic, king of Wales, divided his 
dominions among his three fons; and the names of thefe divifions were, Demetia, 
or South Wales; Povefia, or Powis-land; and Venedotia, or North Wales. ‘This 
divifion gave a mortal blow to the independency of Wales. About the year 1112, 
Henry 1. of England planted a colony of Flemings on the frontiers of Wales, to 
ferve as a barrier to England, none of the Welch princes being powerful enough 
to oppofe them. They made however many vigorous and brave attempts againft 
the Norman kings of England, to maintain their hberties; and even the Englifh 
hiftorians admit the injuftice of their claims. In 1237, the crown of England 
was firft fupplied with a handle for the future conqueft of Wales ; their old and 
infirm prince Llewellin, in order to be fafe from the profecutions of his undutiful 
fon Griffyn, having put himfelf under fubjection and homage to king Henry III. 

But no capitulation could fatisfy the ambition of Edward I. who refolved to 
annex Wales to the crown of England; and Llewellin prince of Wales, diídain- 
ing the fubjection to which old Llewellin had fubmitted, Edward raifed an irrefift- 
ible army at a prodigious expence, with which he penetrated as far as Flint, and 
taking pofieffion of the ifle of Anglefey, he drove the Welch to the mountains of 
Snowdon, and obliged them to fubmit to pay atribute. The Welch, however, 
made feveral efforts under young Llewellin; but at laft, in 128 $> he was killed in 
battle. He was fucceeded by his brother David, the laft independent prince of 
Wales, who, falling into Edward's hands through treachery, was by him moft 
barbaroufly and unjuftly hanged; and Edward from that time, pretended that 
Wales was annexed to his crown of England. It was about this time, probably, 
that Edward perpetrated the inhuman maffacre of the Welch-bards. Perceiving 
that his cruelty was not fufficient to complete his conqueft, he fent his queen in the 
year 1282, to be delivered in Caernarvon caftle, that the Welch having a prince 
born among themfelves, might the more readily recognife his authority. This 
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prince was the unhappy Edward II. and from him the title of prince of Wales has 
always fince defcended to the eldeft fons of the Englifh kings. The hiftory of 
Wales and England becomes now the fame. It is proper, however, to obferve, 
that the kings of England have always found it their intereft to foothe the Welch 
with particular marks of their regard. ‘Their eldeft fons not only held the titular 
dignity, but actually kept a court at Ludlow ; and a regular council, with a pre- 
fident, was named by the crown, for the adininiflration of all the affairs of the 
principality. This was thought fo neceffary a piece of policy, that when Henry 
VIII. had no fon, his daughter Mary was created princefs of Wales. 





ER Eb A IM D, 
SITUATION, BOUNDARIES, AND EXTENT. 


HE iland of Ireland is fituated onthe weft fide of England, between 6 and 

10 degrees weft longitude, and between 51 and §5 degrees 20 minutes north 
latitude, or between the middle parallel of the eighth clime, where the longeft day 
is 16! hours, and the 24th parallel, or the end of the 10th clime, where the longeft 
day is 17} hours. | 

The extent or fuperficial content of this kingdom, is, from the neareft com- 
putation and furvey, found to be in length 285 miles from Fairhead north, to Mif- 
fenhead fouth ; and from the Eaft part of Down, to the Weft part of Mayo, its 
greateft breadth 160 miles, and to contain 11,067,712 Irifh plantation acres, which 
makes 17,927,864 acres of Englifh ftatute meafure, and 1s held to bear proportion 
to England and Wales as 18 to 30. Mr. Templeman, who makes the length 27 5, 
and the breadth 159 miles, gives it an area of 27,457 fquare miles. From the 
ealt part of Wexford to St. David's in Wales, it is reckoned 45 miles, but the paí- 
fage between Donaghadee and Portpatrick in Scotland is little more than 20 miles, 
and the paffage from Holyhead in North Wales about 52 miles. 

NAMES AND DIVISIONS, i More conjectures as to the Latin (Hibernia) the Irifh 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. (Erin) as well as the Englifh name of this ifland have 
been formed than the fubject deferves. It probably takes its rife from a Phoenician 
or Gaélic term, fignifying the fartheft habitation weftward. 

It is pretty extraordinary, that even modern authors are not agreed as to the di- 
vifions of Ireland ; fome dividing it into five circuits, and fome into four provinces, 
thofe of Leinfter, Ulíter, Connaught and Muníter. I fhall follow the la divifion, 
as being the moft common, and likewife the moft ancient. 








Counties. Chief Totons. 

( Dublin Dublin 
Louth Drogheda 
Wicklow Wicklow 

W exford Wexford 
Longford Longford 

" aa Fait Meath Trim 
LSS BOERS A Weft Meath Mullingar 

King's County Philipftown 
Queen’s County Maryborough 
Kilkenny Kilkenny 
Kildare Naas and Athy 

L Carlow Carlow 


Ulter, 
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Counties. Chief Towns. 
f Down Down Patrick 
Armagh Armagh 
Monaghan Monaghan 
Cavan Cavan 
Ulfter, 9 counties. 4 Antrim Carrickfergus 
| Londonderry Derry | 
Tyrone Omagh 
Fermanagh Ennifkillen 
L Donegall Lifford 
Leitrim Carrick on Shannon 
Roícommon Roícommon 
Connaught, 5 counties. 4 Mayo Ballinrobe and Caftlebar 
Sligo Sligo 
Galway Galway 
y Clare Ennis 
| Cork Cork 
| . Ke Tralee 
Munfler, 6 counties. Limerick Limerick 
| | Tipperary Clonmel 
Waterford W aterford 


CLIMATE, SEASONS, AND SOIL.] The climate of Ireland differs not much from 
that of England, excepting that it is more moift, the feafons in general being much 
wetter. The foil is rocky, but extremely fertile, perhaps beyond that of England 
itfelf, when properly cultivated. Pafturage, tillage, and meadow ground abound in 
this kingdom ; but of late tillage was too much difcountenanced, though the 
ground is excellent for the culture of all grains; and in fome of the northern parts 
of the kingdom abundance of hemp and flax are raifed, a cultivation of infinite ad- 
vantage to the linen manufacture. Ireland rears vaft numbers of black cattle and 
fheep, and the Irifh wool is excellent. ‘The prodigious fupplies of butter and falt 
provifions (fifh excepted) fhipped at Cork, and carried to all parts of the world, 
afford the ftrongeft proofs of the natural fertility of the Irifh foil. 

The bogs of Ireland are very extenfive: that of Allen extends 80 miles, and is 
computed to contain 300,000 acres. There are others alfo which are very exten- 
five, and fmaller ones fcattered over the whole kingdom: but it has been obferved, 
that thefe are not in general more than are wanted for fuel. 

RIVERS, BAYS, HARBOURS, ‘The numerous rivers, enchanting lakes, fpacious 

AND LAKES. . bays, commodious havens, harbours, and creeks, 
with which Ireland abounds, imd inrich and beautify this country. The Shan- 
non iffues from Lough Allen, in the county of Leitrim, ferves as a boundary be- 
tween Connaught and the three other provinces, and after a couríe of 150 miles, 
forming in its progrefs many beautiful lakes, it falls into the Atlantic Ocean, be- 
tween Kerry-point and Loop-head, where it is nine miles broad. The navigation 
of this river is interrupted by a ridge of rocks fpreading quite acrofs it, fouth of 
Killaloe; but this might be remedied by a fhort canal, at the expence of ro or 
12,000]. and communications might ało be made with other rivers, to the great 
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benefit of the nation. ‘The Ban falls into the. ocean near Colerain, the Boyne falls 
into St. George's channel at Drogheda, as does the Liffey at the bay of Dublin, 
and is only remarkable for watering that capita), where it forms a fpacious har- 
bour. The Barrow, the Nore, and the Suir, water. the fouth part of the king- 
dom, and, after uniting their ftreams below Rofs, they fall into the channel at 
Waterford haven. | | | 

But the bays, havens, harbours, and creeks, which every where indent the coaft, 
form the chief glory of Ireland, and render that country, beyond any other in Eu- 
rope, the beft fitted for foreign commerce. “The moft confiderable are thofe of 
Carrickfergus, Strangford, Dundrum, Carlingford, Dundalk, Dublin, Water- 
ford, Dungarvan, Cork, Kinfale, Baltimore, Glandore, Dunmanus, Bantry, 
Kenmare, Dingle, Shannon-mouth, Galway, Sligo, Donegall, Killebegs, Lough- 
Swilly, and Lough-Foyle. 

Ireland contains a vaft number of lakes, or, as they were formerly called, loughs, 
particularly in the provinces of Ulfter and Connaught. Many of them produce 
large quantities of fine fifh ; and the great lake Neagh, between the counties of 
Antrim, Down, and Armagh, is remarkable for its petrifying quality. Though 
thofe loughs, in the main, have but few properties that are not in common with 
the like bodies of water in other countries, yet they have given rife to many tradi- 
tionary accounts among the natives, which disfigure and difgrace their true hi- 
ftory ; and even modern geographers have been more copious on that head than 
either truth or the fubjeét can admitof. The Irifh are fo fond of loughs, that, like 
the Scots, they often give that term to irflets of the fea. 

INLAND NAVIGATION.] The inland navigation of Ireland is very improveable, 
as appears from the canals that have lately been cut through different parts of the 
kingdom; one in particular reaching an extent of 60 miles, between the Shannon 
and the Liffey at Dublin, which opens a communication from the Channel to the 
Atlantic ocean. In furveying the grounds for this canal, it was found neceffary to 
carry it through a bog 24 miles over, which, from the fpungy nature of that foil, 
became a work of incredible labour and expence, in ftrengthening the fides, and 
other works, to prevent falling in. 

MOUNTAINS.] The Irifh language has been more happy in diftinguifhing the 
fize of mountains than perhaps any other. A knock fignifies a low hill, unconnect- 
ed with any other eminence; /fieve marks a craggy high mountain, gradually 
afcending and continued in feveral ridges; a beinn or binn fignifies a pinnacle, or 
mountain of the firít magnitude, ending in a fharp or abrupt precipice. The two 
laft are often {feen and compounded together in one and the fame range. Ireland, 
. however, when compared with fome other countries, is far from being mountain- 
ous. The mountains of Mourne and Iveagh, in the county of Down, are reckon- 
ed among fome of the higheftin the kingdom; of which Slieu-Denard has been cal- 
culated at a perpendicular height of 1056 yards. Many other mountains are found 
in Ireland, but they contain little or nothing particular, if we except the fabulous 
hiftories that are annexed to fome of them. Some of thefe mountains contain in 
their bowels, beds of minerals, coals, ftone, flate and marble, with veins of iron, 
lead, and copper. 

Forests. The chief forefts in Ireland lie in Leinfter, the King’s and Queen’s 
counties, and thofe of Wexford and Carlow. In Ulfter there are great forefts, and 
in the county of Donegall, and in the north part of Tyrone; alfo in the county 
of Fermanagh, along Lough Earne, and in the north part of tiie county of Down, 
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wherein is fome good timber; and the oak is efteemed as good as any of the Eng- 
lifh growth, and as fit for fhip-building. 
^ METALS AND MINERALS.] ‘The mines of Ireland are late difcoveries. Several 
contain filver and lead, and it is faid that thirty pounds of their lead-ore produce a 
pound of filver; but the richeft filver mine is at Wicklow. A copper and lead 
mine have been difcovered at Tipperary: as likewife iron ore, and excellent freé- 
{tone for building. Some of the lrifh marble quarries contain a kind of porphyry, 
being red ftriped with white. Quarries of fine flate are found in moft of the coun- 
ties. The coals that are dug at Kilkenny emit very little fmoke; and it contains a 
cryftalline ftream which has no fediment. Thofe peculiarities, with the ferenity of 
the air in that place, have given rife to the well-known proverb, That Kilkenny 
contains fire without fmoke, water without mud, and air without fog. 
VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL se There is little that falls under this head 
TIONS BY SEA AND LAND. that is peculiar to Ireland, her productions 
being much the fame as thofe of England and Scotland. Ireland affords excellent 
turf and mofs, which are of vaft fervice for firing, where wood and coals are fcarce. 
A few wolves were formerly found in Ireland; but they have been long fincé. ex- 
terminated by their wolf-dogs, which are much larger than maftiffs, fhaped like 
greyhounds, yet as gentle and governable as fpaniels. What I have already ob- 
ferved about the Irifh exportation of falt provifions, fufficiently evinces the prodi- 
gious numbers of hogs and fheep, as well as black cattle, bred in that kingdom. 
Rabbits are faid to be more plentiful there than in England. The fifh that are 
caught upon the coafts of Ireland are likewife in greater plenty than on thofe of 
England, and fome of them larger and more excellent in their kind. 
J| POPULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN- Ireland is faid to contain two millions 
NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. I a half of inhabitants; but I fufpect 
that the calculation is overcharged by near half a million. As it is of great con- 
fequence to afcertain as nearly as poffible the numbers of inhabitants of Ireland of 
both religions, we fhall give them according to the beft accounts, as they ftood in 
the four provinces in 1733- 





Proteftant Families. Popifh Families. 
In Ulíter — — 62,620 &___. —— 38,459 
Leiníter — — 25,238 — —— 925424 
Muníter — > — 135337 ——— — 106,407 
Connaught — — 41299 ——— —— 44,133 
Total 105,494 Total 281,423 


Which, at five to each family in the country, and ten for Dublin, and feven for 
Cork city, makes in all 2,015,229 fouls. I am apt to think, when we confider 
the wafte of war by fea and land, and the vaft emigrations of the Irifh to England, 
the Britifh colonies, and other nations, that the above calculation may nearly ferve 
for the prefent times, though the balance of number is cettainly greatly rifen on the 
fide of Proteítantifm ; and in fome late debates in the Irifh parliament, it has been 
afferted, that the number of inhabitants of Ireland amount to three millions. 

As to the manners of the ancient Irifh, Dr. Leland obferves, that if we make our 
enquiries on this fubjeét in Englifh writers, we find their reprefentations odious 
and difguíting : if from writers of their own race, they frequently break out into 
the moft animated encomiums of their great anceftors. “The one can {carcely 


allow them any virtue: the other, in their enthufiaftic ardour, can fearcely difco- 
ver 
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ver the leaít: imperfection in their laws, government, or manners. The hiftortan 
of England fometimes regards them as the moft deteftable, and contemptible of the 
human race. The antiquary of Ireland raifes them to an illuftrious eminence, 
above all other European countries. Yet, when we examine their records, with- 
out regard to legendary tales or poetic fictions, we find them, even in their moft 
brilliant periods, advanced only to an imperfect civilifation, a ftate which exhibits 
the moft ftriking inftances both of the virtues and the vices of humanity. 

With refpeé& to the prefent defcendants of the old Irifh, or, as they are termed 
by the Proteítants, the mere lri/h, they are generally reprefented as an ignorant, 
uncivilifed,. and blundering fort of people. Impatient of abufe and injury, they 
are implacable and violent in all their affections ; but quick of apprehenfion, cour- 
teous to ftrangers, and patient of hardíhips. Though in thefe refpeéts there is, 
perhaps, little difference between them and the more uninformed part of their 
neighbours, yet their barbarifims are more eafy to be accounted for from accidental 
than natural caufes. By far the greateft number of them are Papifts, and it is the 
intereít of their priefts, who govern them with an abfolute fway, to keep them in 
the moft profound ignorance. They have alfo laboured under many difcourage- 
ments, which in their own country have prevented the exertion both of their men- 
tal and bodily faculties ; but when employed in the fervice of foreign princes, they 
have been diftinguifhed for intrepidity, courage, and fidelity. Many. of their fur- 
names have an O, or Mac, placed before them, which fignify grandíon and fon: 
formerly the O was ufed by their chiefs only, or fuch as piqued themfelves upon 
the antiquity of their families. Their mufic is the bagpipe, but their tunes are 
generally of a melancholy ftrain; though fome of the lateft airs are lively, and, 
when fung by an Irifhman, extremely diverting. The old Irifh is generally fpoken 
in the interior parts of the kingdom, where fome of the old uncouth cuftoms ftill 
prevail, particularly their funeral howlings; but this cuftom may be traced in many 
countries of the continent. Their cuftom of placing a dead corpfe before their 
doors, laid out upon tables, having a plate upon the body to excite the charity of 
paffengers, is practifed even in the fkirts of Dublin, though one would wifh to fee 
it abolifhed. Their convivial meetings on Sunday afternoon, with dancing to the 
bagpipe, and more often quarreling among themfelves, is offenfive to every 
ftranger. But, as we have already obferved, theíe cuftoms are chiefly confined to 
the more unpolifhed provinces of the kingdom, particularly Connaught ; the com- 
mon people there having the leaft fenfe of law and government of any in Ireland, 
excepting their tyrannical landlords or leafeholders, who fqueeze the poor with- 
out mercy. ‘The common Irifh, in their manner of living, feem to refemble 
the ancient Britons, as defcribed by Roman authors, or the prefent Indian inha- 
habitants of America. Mean huts or cabins built of clay and ftraw, partitioned in 
the middle by a wall of the fame materials, ferve the double purpofes of accom- 
modating the family, who live and fleep promifcuoufly, having their fires of turf 
in the middle of the floor, with an opening through the roof for a chimney ; the 
other being occupied by a cow, or fuch pieces of furniture as are not in imme- 
diate ufe. 

' Their wealth confifts of a cow, fometimes a horfe, fome poultry, and a fpot for 
potatoes. Coaríe br pons. git eggs, milk, and fometimes fifh, conftitute their 
food ; for however plentifully the fields may be ftocked with cattle, thefe poor na- 
tives feldom tafte butcher's meat of any kind. ‘Their children, plump, robuft, and 
hearty, fcarcely know the ufe of clothes, and are not afhamed to gaze upon ftrangers, 
or make their appearance upon the roads in that primitive manner. 

3G2 In 
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In this idle and deplorable ftate, many thoufands have been foft to the commu- 
nity and to themfelves, who, if they but had an equal chance wrth their neigh- 
bours, of being inftruéted in the real principles of Chriftianity, and beer inured and 
encouraged to induftry and labour, would have added confiderable ftrength to ,...- 
vernment. The Spaniards and French, particularly the larter, have not failed to 
avail themfelves of the uncomfortable fituatioh in whith the Irifh were at hothe, by 
alluring them to enter their fervice; and in this they have hithérto been affifted by 
priefts and Jefuits, whofe intereft it was to infufé 1ntu che minds 'of their credulous 
difciples an averfion to the Britifh governmenr: but we have now the pleafing 
profpect of a happy reformation among thefe pcuple, in corifequence of the late 
laws paffed by the poran of Great Britain in favour of Ireland, as well as from 
the numerous Englifh proteftant working fchools lately eftablifhed over the king- 
dom; which inftitution will undoubtedly ftrike deeper at the root of popery, than 
all the endeavours of the Britifh monarchs to reduce them. 

The defcendants of the Englifh and Scots, fince the conqueft of Ireland by 
Henry II. though not the moft numerous, form the wealthieft part of the nation. 
Of thefe are moft of the nobility, gentry, and principal traders, who inhabit the 
eaftern and northern coafts, where moft of the trade of Ireland is carried on; efpe- 
cially Belfaft, Londonderry, and other parts of the province of Ulfter, which, 
though the poorelt foil, is, next to Dublin and its neighbourhood, by far the beft 
cultivated and moft floutifhing part of the kingdom. Here a colony of Scots, in 
the reign of James I. and other Prefbyteriams, who fled from perfecution in that 
country in the fucceeding reigns, planted themfelves, and eftablifhed that great 
ftaple of Irifh wealth the linen manufactory, which they have fince carried on and 
brought to the utmoft perfection. From this fhort review it appears, that the pre- 
fent inhabitants are compofed of three diftinct claffes of people; the old Irifh, poor, 
ignorant, and depreffed, who inhabit, or rather exift, upon the interior and weftern 
parts; the defcendants of the Englifh, who inhabit Dublin, Waterford, and Cork, 
and who gave a new appearance to the whole coaft facing England, by the intro- 
duction of arts, commerce, fcience, and more liberal and cultivated ideas of the 
true God and primitive Chriftianity. Thirdly, emigrants from Scotland in the 
northern provinces, who, like the others, are fo zealoufly attached to their own re- 
ligion y manner of living, that it will require fome ages before the inhabitants 
of Ireland are fo thoroughly coníolidated and blended as to become one people. 
The gentry, and better fort of the Irifh nation in general differ little in language, 
drefs, manners and cuftoms, from thofe of the fame rank in Great Britain, whom 
they imitate. Their hofpitality is well known, but in this they are fometimes fu- 
fpected of more oftentation than real friendíhip. 

RrrricioN.] The eftablifhed religion and ecclefiaftical difcipline of Ireland is 
the fame with that of England. Among the bulk of the eople in the moft un- 
cultivated parts, popery, and that too of the moft abfurd, ¡libera kind, is prevalent. 
The Irifh Papifts ftill retain their nominal bifhops and dignitaries, who fubfift on 
the voluntary contributions of their votaries. But even the blind fubmiffion of the 
latter to their clergy, does not prevent Proteftantifm from making a very rapid pro- 
- grefs in the towns and communities. Flow far it may be the intereft of England, 

that fome kind of balance between the two religions fhould be kept up, I fhalk 
not here enquire. | 
` Ireland contains at leaft as many fectaries as England, particularly Prefbyterians,, 
Biptifts, Quakers, and Methodifts, who are all of them connived at or tolerated. 
Great efforts have been made, ever fince the days of James I. in ereéting free- 


ichools 
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fchools for civilifing and converting the Irifh Papifts to Proteftantifm. The infti- 
tution of the incorporated fociety for promoting Englifh Proteftant working-íchools, 
though of no older date than 1717, bs been amazingly fuccefsfül, as have many 
inftitutions of the fame kind, in introducing induftry and knowledge among the 
Irifh ; and no country:in the world can fhew greater public-fpirited efforts than 
have been made by the government of Ireland, fince that time, for thefe putos 
but manv of the parliamentary grants of this kind have been trifled with and per- 


verted. 
ARCHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICs.] ‘The archbifhoprics are four; Armagh, 


Dublin, Cafhel, and Tuam. 

The bifhoprics are eighteen, viz. Clogher, Clonfert, Cloyne, Cork, Derry, 
Down, Drumore, Elphin, Kildare, Killala, Kilmore, Killaloe, Leighlin, Limeric, 
Meath, Offory, Raphoe, and W aterford. 

LancuacE.] The language of the Irifh is fundamentally the fame with the 
Britifh and Welch, and a dialect of the Celtic, which is made ufe of by the Scotch 
Highlanders, oppofite the Irifh coafts. Itis, however, in a great meafure defaced 
by provincial alterations, but not fo altered as to render the Irifh, Welch, and 
Highlanders, unintelligible to each other. ‘The ufage of the Irifh language, oc- 
cafions among the common people, who fpeak both that and the Englifh, a dif- 
agreeable tone in fpeaking, which diffufes itfelf among the vulgar in general, and 
even among the better fort, who do not underftand Irifh. It is probable, how- 
ever, that a few ages hence the latter will be accounted among the dead lan- 

uages. 

à LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Learning feems to have been cultivated in 
Ireland at a very early period. Mr. O’Halloran fays, that the Irifh ‘appear to 
* have been, from the moft remote antiquity, a polifhed people, and that with 
* propriety they may be called, the Fathers of Letters.” We are even told, that 
Egypt received arts and letters from Niulus the Phoenician, who is reprefented as 
the great anceftor of the Irifh nation. But thefe accounts are confidered by many 
as fabulous: and it has been obferved that no literary monuments have yet been 
difcovered in Ireland earlier than the introduétion of Chriftianity into this country ; 
and that the evidence of any tranfactions previous to this period, refts entirely on 
the credit of Chriftian writers, and their collections from old poets, or their tran- 
{cripts of records deemed to have been made in the times of Paganifm. 

It is faid, that when St. Patrick * landed in Ireland, he found many holy and 
learned Chriftian preachers there, whofe votaries were pious and obedient. Camden 
obferves, that * the Irifh fcholars of St. Patrick profited fo notably in Chriftianity, 
* that, in the fucceeding age, Ireland was termed San&orum Patria. ‘Their monks 
‘fo greatly excelled in learning and piety, that they fent whole flocks of moft 
* learned: men into all parts of Europe, who were the firft founders of Lieuxeu 
‘abbey, in Burgundy; of the abbey Bobie, in Italy; of Wirtaburgh, in Franco- 
* nia; St. Gall, in Switzerland: and of Malmfbury, Lindisfarran, and many other 
< monafteries in Britain? We have alfo the teftimony of venerable Bede, that 
about the middle of the feventh century, many nobles, and other orders of the 
Ánglo-Saxons, retired from their own country into Ireland, either for inftruétion, 
or for an opportunity of living in monafteries of ftricter difcipline: an4 that the 
Scots (as he ftyles the Irifh) maintained them, taught them, and furnifhed them 
with books, without fee or reward: ** a moft honourable teftimony,”” fays lord 


* It has been affirmed, that St. Patrick was a fays, that ** it appears from the moft authentic re- 
Scotchman ; but Mr. O*Halloran denies this, and  ** cords, that Patrick was from Wales.” 
2 Lyttelton, 
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Lyttleton, * not only to the learning, but likewife to the hofpitality and bounty of 
€ that nation, Dr. Leland remarks, that a conflux of foreigners to a retired 
ifland, at a time when Europe was in ignorance and confufion, gave peculiar luftre 
to this feat of learning: nor is it improbable or furpriling, that feven thoufand 
ftüdents ftudied at Armagh, agreeably to the accounts of Irifh writers, though 
the feminary of Armagh was but one of thofe numerous colleges creéted 1n Ireland. 

In modern times, the Irifh have alfo diftinguifhed themfelves in the republic of 
letters. Archbifhop Ufher does honour to literature itfelf. Dean Swift, who was 
a native of Ircland, has perhaps never been equalled in the walks of wit, humour, 
and fatire. The fprightlinefs of Farquahar's wit is well known to all lovers of the 
drama. And among the men of diftinguifhed genius whom Ireland has lately 
produced, may alío be particularly mentioned Sir Richard Steele, bifhop Berkeley, 
Parnel, Sterne, and Goldímith. 

Universitizs.] Ireland contains but one univerfity, which is denominated 
Trinity-college. It confifts of two fquares, in the whole of which are thirty-three 
buildings, of eight rooms each. Three fides of one of the fquares are of brick, 
and the fourth is a very fuperb library, but being built of bad ftone, it is unfor- 
tunately mouldering away. The infide is beautiful and, commodious, and em- 
bellifhed with the bufts of feveral ancient and modern worthies. A great part of 
the books on one fide were collected by archbifhop Ufher, who was one of the ori- 
ginal members of this body, and the moft learned man it ever produced. ‘The 
new fquare, three fides of which have been built within about twenty years, by 
parliamentary bounty, and from thence called Parliament Square, is of hewn ftone ; 
and the front of it, next the city of Dublin, is ornamented with pilafters, feftoons, 
&c. The provoft's houfe has an elegant little front, entirely of Portland ftone. 
The chapel is a very mean ftruéture, as is alfo the old hall, wherein college exer- 
cifes are performed: but the new hall, in which rhe members of the college dine, 
is afair and large room. In their mufeum, is a fet of figures in wax, reprefenting 
females in every ftate of pregnancy. They are.done upon real fkeletons, and are 
the labours of almoft a whole life of a French artift. 

This feminary was founded and endowed by queen Elizabeth; but the original 
foundation confifted only of a provoft, three fellows, and three fcholars ; which has, 
from time to time, been augmented to twenty-two fellows, feventy ícholars, and 
thirty fizers. However, the whole number of ftudents is at prefent about four 
hundred ; who are of three claffes, fellow-commoners, penfioners, and fizers, or 
fervitors. Of the fellows, feven are called feniors, and the annual income of each 
of thefe is about feven hundred pounds. ‘The provoftíhip is fuppofed to be worth 
three thoufand pounds a year. Trinity-college has a power of conferring degrees 
of bachelors, mafters, and doctors. in all the arts and faculties. ‘The vifitors are, 
the chancellor or vice-chancellor, and the archbifhop of Dublin. 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES I have already mentioned the wolf-dogs in 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. Ireland. The Irifh gof-hawks and gerfalcons 
are celebrated for their fhape and beauty. The moofe-deer is thought to have 
been formerly a native of this ifland, their horns being fometimes dug up of fo great 
a fize, that one pair has been found near eleven feet Enm the tip of the right horn 
to the tip of the left; but the greateft natural curiofity in Ireland is the Giant's 
Caufeway in the county of Antrim, about eight miles from Colerain, which 1s thus 
defcribed by Dr. Pococke, late bifhop of Offory, a celebrated traveller and anti- 
"oai He fays, * that he meafured the moft wefterly point at high water, to the 


fance of 360 feet from the cliff; but was told, that at low water it extended 60 
feet 
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feet farther upon a defcent, till it was loft in the fea. Upon meafuring the eaftern 
point, he found it 540 feet from the cliff; and faw as much more of it as of the 
other, where it winds to the eaft, and is like that loft in the water. 

< The caufeway is compofed of pillars all of angular fhapes, from three fides to 
eight. The eaftern point, where it joins the rock, terminates in a perpendicular 
cliff, formed by the upright fides of the pillars, fome of which are thirty-three feet 
four inches high. Each pillar confifts of feveral joints or ftones, lying one upon 
another, from fix inches to about one foot in thicknefs ; and what is very furprifing, 
fome of thefe joints are fo convex, that their prominences are nearly quarters of 
fpheres, round each of which is a ledge, which holds them together with the 
greateít firmnefs, every ftone being concave on the other fide, and fitting in the 
exacteít manner the convexity of the upper part of that beneath it. ‘The pillars 
are from one to two feet in diameter, and generally confift of about forty joints, 
moft of which feparate very eafily, and one may walk along upon the tops of the 
pillars as far as to the edge of the water. 

< But this is not the moft fingular part of this extraordinary curiofity, the cliffs 
themfelves being ftill more furprifing. Fromthe bottom, which is of black ftone, 
to the height of about fixty feet, they are divided at equal diftances by ftripes of a 
reddifh ftone, that refembles a cement, about four "les. ipn in thicknefs; upon this 
there is another ftratum of the fame black ftone, with a ftratum five inches thick 
of the red. Over this is another ftratum ten feet thick, divided in the fame man- 
ner; then a ftratum of the red ftone twenty feet deep, and above that a ftratum of 
upright pillars ; above thefe pillars lies another ftratum of black ftone, twenty feet 
high; and, above this again, another ftratum of upright pillars, rifing in fome 
places to the tops of the cliffs, in others not fo high, and in others again above it, 
where they are called the chimneys. The face of thefe cliffs extends about three 
Englifh miles.” 

The cavities, the romantic profpects, cataracts, and other pleafing and uncom- 
mon natural objects to-be met with in Ireland, are too numerous to be called rari- 
ties, and feveral pamphlets have been employed im defcribing them. As to the 
artificial rarities in Ireland, the chief are the round Pharos, or ftone towers, found 
upon the coafts, and fuppofed to be built by the Danes and Norwegians in their 
piratical incurfions, who made ufe of them as fpy-towers or barbicans, light-houfes 
or beacons, 

CITIES, TOWNS, FOR'TS, AND OTHER Dublin, the capital of Ireland, is in 

EDIFICES PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. magnitude and the number of inhabi- 
tants, the fecond city in the Britifh dominions ; much about the fize of Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, Berlin, and Marfeilles, and is fuppofed to contain near 200,000 in- 
habitants. It is fituated 270 miles north-weft of London, and near fixty miles weft 
from Holyhead in North Wales, the ufual ftation of the paflage veffels between 
Great Britain and Ireland. Dublin ftands about feven miles from the fea, at the 
bottom of a large and fpacious bay, to which it gives name, upon the river Liffey, 
which divides it almoft into two equal parts, and is banked in through the whole 
length of the city, on both fides, which form fpacious and noble quays, where veí- 
fels below the firft bridge load and unload before the merchants doors and ware- 
houfes. A ftranger, upon entering the bay of Dublin, which is about feven miles 
broad, and in ftormy weather extremely dangerous, is agreeably furprifed with the 
beautiful profpect on each fide, and the diftant view of Wicklow mountains; but 
Dublin, from its low fituation, makes no great appearance. Theincreafe of Dublin, 
within twenty years laft paft, is incredible, and it is generally fuppofed that UM 

oufes 
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houfes have been added to the city and fuburbs fince the reign of queen Anne. 
The number of houfes in the year 1777, was 17,151, and there have been many 
new buildings erected fince. This city in its appearance, bears a near refemblance 
to London. The houfes are of brick ; the old ftreets are narrow and mean, but 
the new ftreets are as elegant as thofe of the metropolis of Great Britain. Sackville- 
(treet, which is fometimes called the Mall, is particularly noble. ‘The houfes are 
elegant, lofty, and uniformly built, and a gravel walk runs through the whole at an 
equal diftance from the fides. 

The river Liffey, though navigable for fea veffels as far as the cuftom-houfe, or 
centre of the city, is but fmall, when compared with the Thames of London. Over 
it are two handfome bridges, lately built, of ftone, in imitation of that at Weft- 
miníter, and there are three others that have little to recommend-them. Formerly 
the centre of Dublin, towards the cuftom-houfe, was crowded and inconvenient 
for commercial purpofes; but of late a new ftreet has been opened, ieading from 
Effex-bridge to the caftle, where the lord lieutenant refides. A new exchange has 
been lately erected, an elegant ftructure of white ftone, richly embellifhed with fe- 
mi-columns of the Carinthian order, a cupola, and other ornainents. » | 

The barracks are pleafantly fituated on an eminence near the river. “They confift 
of four large courts, in which are generally quartered four battalions of foot, and 
one regiment of horfe; from hence the caftle and city guards are relieved daily. 
They are faid to be the largeft and completeft building of the kind in Europe, be- 
ng capable of containing 3000 foot and 1000 horfe. | 

'The linen hall was erected at the public expence, and opened in the year 1728, 
for the reception of fuch linen cloths as were brought to Dublin for fale, for which 
there are convenient apartments. It is entirely under the direction of the truítees 
for the encouragement of the linen manufactory of Ireland, who are compofed of 
the lord chancellor, the primate, the archbifhop of Dublin, and the principal part 
of the nobility and gentry. This national inftitution is productive of great advan- 
tages, by preventing many frauds which otherwife would be committed in a capital 

“branch of trade, by which many thoufands are employed, and the kingdom greatly 
enriched. | 

Stephen's Green is a moft extenfive fquare, round which is a gravel walk of near 
a mile. Here genteel company walk in the «evenings, and on Sundays after two 
o'clock ; and in fine weather make a very gay — Many of the houfes 
round the green are very ftately, but a want of uniformity is obfervable throughout 
the whole. Ample amends will be: made for this defect by another fpacious fquare 
near Stephen's Green, now laid out and partly built. The houfes being lofty, 
uniform, and carried on with ftone as far as the firft floor, will give the whole an 
air of magnificence, not exceeded by any thing of the kind in Britain, if we except 
Bath. The front of Trinity college, extending above 300 feet, is built of Port- 
land ftone in the fineft tafte. i 

The parliament houfe was begun in 1729, and finifhed in 1739, at the expence of 
40,000]. This fuperb pile is in general of the Ionic order, and is at this day juftly 
accounted one of the foremoft architectural beauties. The portico in particular is, 
perhaps, without parallel; the internal parts have alfo many beauties, and the 
manner in which the building is lighted, has been much admired. But one of the 
egreateft and moft laudable undertakings that this age can boaft of, is the building a 

+ ftone-wall about the breadth of a moderate ftreet, and of a proportionable height, 
: and three miles in length, to confine the channel of the bay, and to fhelter veffels 
in ftormy weather. 
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The civil government of Dublin is byalord-mayor, &c. the fame as in London. 
Every third year, the lord mayor, and the twenty-four. companies, by virtue of an 
old charter, are obliged to perambulate the city, and its liberties, which they call 
riding the Franchifes. Upon this occafion the citizens vie with each other, in fhow 
and oftentation, which is fometimes productive of difagreeable confequenccs to 
many of their families. In Dublin there are two large theatres, that are generally 
well filled, and which ferve as a kind of nurfery to thofe in London. In this city 
are 18 parifh churches, 8 chapels, 3 churches for French, and 1 for Dutch pro- 
teftants, 7 prefbyterian meeting houfes, 1 for methodifts, 2 for quakers, and 16 
Roman catholic chapels. A royal hofpital, like that at Chelfea, for invalids; a 
lying-in hofpital, with gardens, built and laid out in the fineft tafte; an hofpital for 
lunatics, founded by the famous Dean Swift, who himfelf died a lunatic; and 
fundry other hofpitals for patients of every kind. Some of the churches have been 
lately rebuilt, and others are rebuilding in a more elegant manner. And, indeed, 
whatever way a ftranger turns himfelf in this city, he will perceive a fpirit of ele- 
gance and magnificence; and if he extends his view over the whole kingdom, he 
will conclude that works of ornament and public utility in Ireland, almoft keep, 
pace with thofe erecting, great as they are, over the different parts of Great Britain. 
For it muft be acknowledged that no nation in Europe, comparatively fpeaking, 
has expended fuch fums as the grants of the Irifh parliament, which has been, and 
continues to be, the life and foul of whatever is carried on: witnefs the many noble 
erections, churches, hofpitals,- bridges; the forming of harbours, public roads, 
canals, and other public and private undertakings. 

It has, however, been matters of furprife, that with all this {pirit of national im- 
provement, few or no good inns are to be met with in Ireland. In the capital, 
which may be claffed among the fecond order of cities of Europe, there is not one 
inn which deferves that name. This may, in fome meafure, be accounted for by 
the long, and fometimes dangerous paffage from Chefter and Holyhead to Ireland, 
which prevents the gentry of England, with their families, from vifiting that ifland ; 
but as it is now propofed to make turnpike roads to Portpatrick in Scotland, from 
whence the paffage is fhort and fafe, the roads of Ireland may by this means become 
more frequented, efpecially when the rural beauties of that kingdom are more ge- 
nerally known. For though in England, France, and Italy, a traveller meets with 
views the moft luxuriant and rich, he is fometimes cloyed with a famenefs that runs 
through the whole: but in thofe countries of North Britain and Ireland, the rugged 
mountains, whofe tops look down upon the clouds, the extenfive lakes, enriched 
with bufhy iflands, the cavaties, glens, cataracts, the numerous feathered creation, 
hopping from cliff to cliff, and other pleafing and uncommon natural objects, that 
frequently prefent themfelves in various forms and fhapes, have a wonderful effect 
upon the imagination, and are pleafing to the fancy of every admirer of nature, 
however rough and unadorned with artificial beauties. 

Cork is defervedly reckoned the fecond city in Ireland, in magnitude, riches, 
and commerce. It lies 129 miles fouth-weft of Dublin, and contains above 8500 
houfes. Its haven is deep, and well fheltered from all winds ; but fimall veffels only 
can come up to the city, which ftands about feven miles up the river Lee. This 
is the chief port of merchants in the kingdom; and there is, perhaps, more beef, 
tallow, and butter fhipped off here, than in all the other ports of Ireland put to- 
gether. Hence there is a great refort of fhips to this port, particularly of thofe 

ound from Great Britain to Jamaica, Barbadoes, and all the Caribbee iflands, 
which put in here to viétual and complete their lading. It appears, that in the 
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reign of Edward IV. tnere were 11 churches in Cork, though chere are now only 
feven, and yet it has ever fince that time been efteemed a thriving city ; but it 
muft be obferved, that befide the churches, there are at this time fix mafs-houfes, 
two diffenting meeting-houfes, another for quakers, and a chapel for French 
proteftants. Kinfale is a. populous and ftrong town, with an excellent harbour, 
and confiderable commerce and fhipping: and it is, moreover, occafionally a 
ftation for the navy royal; for which end this port is furnifhed with proper 
naval officers and ftorekeepers. Waterford is reckoned next to Cork for riches 
and fhipping, and contains 2561 houfes. It is commanded by Duncannon Fort, 
and on the weft fide of the town is a citadel. Limerick is a handfome, populous, 
commercial, ftrong city, it lies on both fides the Shannon, and contains 5257 
houfes. 

Belfaft, is a large feaport and trading town at the mouth of the Lagen water, where 
it falls into Carrickfergus bay. qr meia has a flourifhing linen manufacture. 
Carrickfergus (or Knockfergus) by íome deemed the capital town of the pro- 
vince, has a good harbour and caftle, but little commerce. Derry (or London- 
derry, as it is. moft ufüally called). ftands on Lough-Foyl, is a ftrong little city, 
having linen, manufactures, with fome commerce and fhipping. All this extreme 
north part of Ireland is fituated fo. near to Scotland, that they are in fight of 
each other's coafts. Donegal, the county-town of the fame name (otherwife 
called the county of Tyrconnel), is a place of fome trade; as is likewife Ennifkill- 
ing. All which laft mentioned places, and many more (though lefs confiderable 
ones), are chiefly and moft induftrioufly employed in the manufacturing of linen. 
and linen thread, to the great benefit of the whole kingdom, which, by its valt 
annual exportations of linen into. England, is enabled to pay for the greet. 
annual importations from England into Ireland; and likewife to render the 
money conftantly drawn from Ireland into England, by her abfentees, lefs grievous. 
to her. 

Though Ireland. contains no ftrong places, according to the modern improve- 
ments in fortification, yet it has fevera] forts and garrifons, that ferve as comfort- 
able finecures to. military officers. The chief are Londonderry and Culmore fort, 
Cork, Limerick, Kinfale, Duncannon, Rofs-Caftle, Dublin, Charlemont, Galway,, 
Carrickfergus, Maryborough, and Athlone. Each of thefe forts is furnifhed with. 
deputy governors, under various denominations, who have pecuniary provifions. 
from the government. — 

It cannot be pretended, that Ireland is as yet furnifhed with many .public 
edifices, to compare with thofe to. be found in countries where fovereigns and their 
courts refide, but it has fome elegant public buildings, which do honour to the. 
tafte and pubiic fpirit of the inhabitants. The parliament-houfe, caítle, Effex- 
bridge, and feverai edifices about Dublin, already mentioned, are magnificent ; and: 
elegant pieces of architecture, and many noble Gothic churches, and other build- 
ings, are to bé feen in Ireland. The lrifh nobility, and gentry of fortune, now. 
vie with thofe of England in the magnificent ftruéture of their houfés, and the 
elegance of their ornaments ; but it would be unjuft, where there are fo many equal, 
in tafte and magnifigence, to particularize any. In fpeaking of the public build- 
ings of this kingdom,. I muft not forget the numerous barracks where the. foldiers. 
are lodged, equally to the eafe and’ conveniency of the. inhabitants.. 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] What I have faid of England: under this. 
head, is in a great meafure applicable to Ireland. Her exports are linen-cloth, 
yarn, lawns, and cambrics, horfes and black cattle, beef, pork, green hides, tan-. 
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ned leather, calf fkins dried, tallow, butter, candles, cheefe, ox and cow-horns, 
ox-hair, horfe-hair, lead, copper-ore, herrings, dried-fifh, rabbit-fkins and furr, 
otter-fkins, goat-fkins, falmon, and fome other particulars ; but it is probable that 
the exports of Ireland will be greatly increafed by the late laws paffed in favour of 
the trade of that kingdom. It is certain that the Irifh have carried their inland 
manufactures, even thofe of luxury, to a confiderable height, and that their lord- 
lieutenants, and their court, have of late encouraged them by their examples, and, 
while they are in that government, make ufe of no other. | | 
PUBLIC TRADING COMPANIES.] Of thefe I know nape in Ireland, as the bank- 
ers cannot be admitted as fuch: neither-can the Dublin fociety for the encourage- 
ment of manufactures and commerce, which was incorporated in 1750. Thelinen 
hall, however, that is erected at Dublin, is under as juft and nice regulations as 
any commercial houfe in Europe. | | 
CoNsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] Ireland formerly was only entitled the 
dominion or lordfhip of Ireland, and the king’s ftyle was no other than Dominus 
Hibernia, lord of Ireland, till the 33d year of king Henry VIII. when he affumed 
the title of king, which is recognifed by act of parliament in the fame reign. But 
as England and Scotland are now one and the fame kingdom, and yet diffef in their 
municipal laws; fo England and Ireland are diftinét kingdoms, and yet in general 
ree in their laws. For after the conqueft of Ireland by king Henry II. the laws 
of England were received and fworn to by the Irifh nation, affembled at the coun- 
cil of Lifmore. And as Ireland, thus conquered, planted and governed, continued 
in a ftate of dependence, it was thought neceffary that it fhould conform to, and be 
obliged by, fuch laws as the fuperior ftate thought proper to prefcribe. | 
But this ftate of dependence being almoft forgotten, and ready to be difputed 
by the Irifh nation, it wasthought neceffary, fome years ago, to declare how that 
matter ftood : and therefore, by ftatute 6th of George I. it is declared, “ that the 
kingdom of Ireland ought to be fubordinate to, and dependent upon, the imperial 
crown of Great Britain, as being infeparably united thereto; and that the king's 
majefty, with the confent of the lords and commons of Great Britain, in parlia- 
ment, hath power to make laws to bind the people of Ireland." ‘This determina- 
tion of the Britifh parliament was, however, far from giving general fatisfaction to 
the Irifh nation, many of whom difputed the dependency et Ireland upon the par- 
liament of Great Britain more than ever. After many ftruggles, feeling their own 
ftrength by means of their volunteer affociations, and encouraged and favoured by 
the feveral parties contending for the adminiftration in England, the Irifh obtained, 
in the year 1782, a formal repeal of the above galling ftatute, which was confidered 
as a renunciation on the part of the parliament of Great Britain of every claim of 
legiflation over Ireland. ` | : | 
= The conftitution of the Irifh government, as it ftands at prefent, with regard to 
diftributive juftice, is nearly the fame with that of England. A chief governor, 
who generally goes by the name of lord lieutenant, is fent over from England by 
the king, whom he reprefents ; but his power is in fome meafure reftrained,. and in 
others enlarged, according to the king's pleafure, or the exigency of the times. 
On his entering upon this honourable office, his letters patent are publicly read in 
the council-chamber ; and having taken the ufual oaths before the lord chancellor, 
the fword, which is to be carried before him, is delivered into his hands, and he 
is feated in the chair of ftate, attended by the lord chancellor, the members of the 
privy-council the peers and nobles, the king at arms, a ferjeant at mace, and other 
officers of ftate; and he never appears ey without being attended by a — 
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of horfe-guards. Hence, with refpeét to his authority, his train and fplendor, 
there is no viceroy in Chriftendom that comes nearer to the grandeur and majefty 
of a king. He has a council compofed of the great officers of the crown; namely, 
the chancellor, treafurer, and fuch of the archbifhops, earls, bifhops, barons, 
judges, and gentlemen, as his majefty is pleafed to appoint. The parliament here, 
as well as in England, is the fupreme court, which is convened by the king’s writ, 
and generally fits once every year. It confifts, as in England, of a houfe of lords 
and commons. Of the former, many are Englifh or Britifh peers, or commons of 
Great Britain ; a few are papiits, who cannot fit without being properly qualified ; 
and the number of commons amount to about three hundred. Since the: acceffion 
of his prefent majefty, Irifh parliaments have been rendered. octennial. ‘Fhe repre- 
fentation of the people in the fenate of Ireland, is in many inftances like that of 
England, partial and inadequate. As long as a majority of the commons com- 
pofed of members for infignificant boroughs, and where a few individuals are de- 
voted to the felfifh or imperious will of a ftill fmaller number of lords or abfolute 
grandees, a fpirit of venality muft pervade the political fyftem through all the de- 
partments of ítate, corrupt the reprefentatives, and deftroy the freedom of the le- 
giflative body. If parliaments were ftill more limited in their duration, it would 
be better for the public, and greatly promote national profperity. “The laws are 
made by the houfe of lords and commons, after which they are fent to England for 
the royal approbation ; when, if approved of by his majefty and council, they pafs 
the great feal of England, and are returned. f 

For the regular diftribution of juftice, there are alfo in Ireland four terms held 
annually for the decifion of caufes ; and four courts of juftice, the chancery, king’s- 
bench, common-pleas, and exchequer. The high fheriffs of the feveral counties 
were formerly choien by the people, but are now nominated by the lord lieutenant. 
From this general view it appears, that the civil and ecclefiaftical inftitutions are al- 
moft the fame in Ireland as in England. 

Revenues.] In freland the public revenue arifes from hereditary and temporary 
duties, of which the king is the truftee, for applying it to particular purpoies; but 
there is befides this, a private revenue arifing from the ancient demefne lands, from 
forfeitures for treafon and felony, prifage of wines, Hght-houfe duties, and a imall 

art of the cafual revenue, not granted by parliament; and in this the crown has 
the fame unlimited property that a fubjeét has in his own freehold. The extent of 
that revenue is perhaps a fecret tothe public. ' 

The revenue of Ireland is fuppofed at prefent to exceed half a million fterling, of 
which the Írifh complain greatly, and juftly, that about 70,0001. 1s grantet in pen- 
fions, and a great part to abféntees. Very large fums are alfo granted by their own 
parliament for more vaiuable purpofes, the improvement of their country and civi- 
tizing the people; fuch as the inland navigation, bridges, highways, churches, 
premiums, proteftant fchoois, and other particulars, which do honour to the wii- 
dom and patriottfim of that parliament: 

oun d The coins of Ireland are at prefent of the fame denominations and the 
like fabric with thofe of England, only an Englifh fhilling paffes in Ireland for 
thirteen pence. What the ancient coins of the lrifh, were, is at prefent a matter 
of mere curiofity and great uncertainty. 

MILITARY STRENGTrH.] Ireland: now maintains and pays an army of 15,000 
men, who have been often of fingular fervice to England; and the military force of 
Ireland has been greatly increafed by the many volunteer aflociated companies, 
which have been lately formed in that kingdom, . Fhofe parts of Ireland that are 
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moft uncultivated, contain numbers of inhabitants that have very little fenfe either 
of divine or human laws, and regular forces are abfolutely neceffary for keeping. 
them in order; witnefs the late infurreétions of the Whiteboys, and other ban- 
ditti, who were inftigated by their priefts; though it muít be confeffed, that many 
of the common people in Ireland have laboured under fuch oppreffions as afforded 
them juft grounds for difcontent. It does not however appear, that the bulk of the 
Irifh Catholics are fond of a revolution in government, as few or none of them 
joined Thurot in his defcent upon Carrickfergus, or took any part with the Pre- 
tender in the laft rebellion. "m 

ORDER or Sr. ParRick.] This order was inftituted February 5, and the in- 
ftallation of ghe firft knights was performed on the 17th of March, 1783. It con- 
fits of the fovereign and fifteen other knights companions. The lord lieutenants of 
Ireland for the time being officiate as grand mafters of the order, and the archbi- 
fhop of Armagh is the prelate, the archbifhop of Dublin the chancellor, and the 
dean of St. Patrick the regifter of the order. The knights are inftalled in the ca- 
thedral of St. Patrick, Dublin. Their robes are fplendid, and the badge is three. 
crowns united together on a crofs, with the motto round Quis feparabit, 1783. 
faftened by an Irifh harp to the crown imperial. A ftar of eight points encircles it 
on the coat. 

Hisronv.] The hiftory of Ircland has been carried to a very remote antiquity, and 
may, with greater juftice than that of any other country, be diftinguifhed into the le- 
sendary and authentic. In the reign of Edward II. an Ulfter prince boafted to the pope 
ef an uninterrupted fucceflion of one hundred and ninety-feven kings of Ireland, to 
the year 1170. Even the more moderate lrifh antiquaries carry their hiftory up to 
about soo years before the Chriftian æra, at which time they affert, that a colony of 
Scythians, immediately from Spain, fettled in lreland, and introduced the Phoenician. 
language and letters into this country ; and that however it might have been.peopled. 
ftill earlier from Gaul or Britain, yet Heber, Heremon, and Ith,’ the fons of Mi- 
lefius, gave a race of kings to the Irifh, diftinguifhed from their days by the names 
of Gadelians and Scuits, or Scots. But as our limits will not permit us to enlarge 
on the dark and contefted parts of the Irifh hiftory, we fhall only obferve, that it 
was about the middle of the fifth century that the great apoftle of Ireland, St. Pa- 
trick, was emploved in the propagation of Chriftianity in this country, though there 
had been Chriftian miffionaries here long before, by whofe means it had made a 
confiderable progrefs among the inhabitants of Ireland. After this period, Ireland 
was occafionally invaded by the Saxon kings of England ; but in the years 795 and 
798 the Danes and Normans, or as they were calied, the Eafterlings, invaded the 
coafts of Ireland, and were the firft who. erected ftone edifices in that kingdom.. 
The common habitations of the Irifh, till that time, were of hurdles covered with 
ftraw and rufhes, and but very few of folid timber. The natives. defended 
themfelves bravely againft the Eafterlings, who built Dublin, Waterford, Lime- 
rick, Wexford, and Cork ; but they refided chiefly at Dublin, or in its neigh- 
bourood, which, by the: old Irifh, was called Fingal, or the Land of Strangers. 
The natives, about the year 962, feem to have called. to their affiftance the Anglo- 
Saxon king Edgar, who had then a confiderable maritime power; and this might 
have given occafion for his clergy to call him king of great part of Ireland. It is 
certain that Dublin was about that cime a flourifhing city, and that the native Irifh 
cave the Eafterlings. feveral defeats, though fupported: by their. countrymen from 
the continent, the Ile of Man, and the Hebrides.. 

In the twelfth century, Henry the Second of England formed a defign of annex- 
ing Ireland to his dominions.. He is faid to have becn induced to this by the provo- 
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:ation he had received from fome of the Irifh chieftains, who had afforded conf- 
lerable affiftance to his enemies. His defign was patronized by the pope, and a 
fair pretext of attacking Ireland offered about the year 1168. Dermot Mac Mur- 
rough, king of Leinfter, and an oppreíflive tyrant, quarrelled with all his neigh- 
bours, and carried off the wife of a petty prince, O'Roirk. A confederacy being 
formed againft him, under Roderic O'Connor (who it feems was the paramount 
king of Ireland) he was driven from his country, and took refuge at the court of 
Henry II. who promifed to reftore him, upon taking an oath of fealty to the crown 
of England for himfelf, and all the petty kings depending on him, who were very 
numerous. Henry who was then in France, recommended Mac Dermot's caufe 
to the Englifh barons, and particularly to Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, Robert 
Fitz Stephen, and Maurice Fitz Gerald. Thofe noblemen undertook the expedi- 
tion upon much the fame principles as the Norman and Breton lords did the con- 

ueft of England under William I. and Strongbow was to marry Mac Dermot's 

aughter Eva. In 1169, the adventurers reduced the towns of Wexford and Wa- 
terford; and the next year Strongbow arriving with a ftrong reinforcemeht, his 
marriage was celebrated. 

The defcendants of the Danes continued ftill poffeffed of Dublin, which, after 
Tome ineffeétual oppofition made by king O’Connor, was taken and plundered by 
the Englifh foldiers; but Mac Turkil, the Danifh king, efcaped to his fhipping. 
Upon the death of Dermot, Henry II. became jealous of earl Strongbow, feized 
upon his eftate in England and Wales, and recalled his fubjects from Ireland. The 
Irifh, about the fame time, to the amount of above 60,000, belieged Dublin, 
under king O'Connor; but though all Strongbow’s Irifh friends and allies had now 
left him, and the city was reduced to great extremity, he forced the Irifh to raife 
the fiege with great lofs; and going over to England, he appeafed Henry by 
fwearing fealty to him and his heirs, and refigning into his hand all the Irifh cities 
and forts he held. During Strongbow’s abfence, Mac Turkil returning with a 
great fleet, attempted to retake the city of Dublin, but was killed at the fiege ; and 
in him ended the race of the Eafterling princes in Ireland. 

In 1172, Henry II. attended by 400 knights, 4000 veteran foldiers, and the 
flower of his Englifh nobility, landed near Waterford; and not only all the petty 
princes of Ireland, excepting the king of Ulíter, but the great king Roderic 
O’Connor, fubmitted to Henry, who pretended that O’Connor’s fubmiffion in- 
cluded that of Ulfter, and that confequently he was the paramount fovereign of 
Ireland. Be that as it will, he affected to keep a magnificent court, and held a 
parliament at Dublin, where he parcelled out the eftates of Ireland, as William 
the Conqueror had done in England, to his Englifh nobility. He then fettled a 
civil adminiftration at Dublin, as nearly as poflible to that of England, to which 
he returned in 1173, having firft fettled an Englifh colony from Briftol in Dublin, 
with all the liberties and free cuftoms, fay their charters, which the citizens of 
Briftol enjoyed. From that time Dublin began to flourifh. Thus the conqueft of 
Ireland was effected by the Englifh, almoft with as much eafe as that of Mexico was 
by the Spaniards; and for much the fame reafons, the rude and unarmed ftate of 
the natives, and the differences that prevailed among their princes or leaders. 

enry gave the title of Lord of Ireland to his fon John, who, in 1185, went 
over in períon to Ireland; but John and his giddy Norman courtiers made a very 
ill ufe of their power, and rendered themfelves hateful to the Irifh, who were other- 
wife very well difpofed towards the Englifh. Richard I. was too much taken up 
with the crufades to pay any great regard to the affairs of Ireland; but king pan, 
after 
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after his acceffion, made amends for his former behaviour towards the Irifh. He 
enlarged his father’s plan of introducing into Ireland Englifh laws and officers, 
and he ereéted that part of the provinces of Leinfter and Munfter, which was within 
the Englifh pale, into twelve counties. I find, however, that the defcendants of 
the ancient princes in other places paid him no more than a nominal fubjection. 
They governed by their old Brehon laws, and exercifed all acts of fovereignty 
within their own ftates; and indeed this was pretty much the cafe fo late as the 
reign of James I. - The unfettled reign of Henry III. his wars and captivity, gave 
the Irifh a very mean opinion of the Englifh government during his reign; but 
they feem to have continued quiet under his fon Edward I. Gaveíton, the famous 
favourite of Edward II. acquired great credit while he acted as lieutenant of Ire- 
land; but the fucceffes of the Scotch king, Robert Bruce, had almoft proved fatal 
to the Englifh intereft in Ireland, and fuggefted to the Irifh the idea of transferring 
their allegiance from the kings of England to Edward Bruce, king Robert's bro- 
ther. That prince accordingly invaded Ireland, where he gave repeated defeats to 
the Englifh governors and armies; and being fupported by his brother in perfon,. 
he was actually crowned king at Dundalk, and narrowly miffed being mafter of 
Dublin. The younger Bruce feems to have been violent in the exercife of his fo- 
vereignty, and he was at laít defeated and killed by Bermingham, the Englifh ge- 
neral. After this Edward II. ruled Ireland with great moderation, and pafled fe- 
veral excellent acts with regard to that country. 

But during the minority of Edward IIT. the commotions were again renewed in 
Ireland, and not fupprefied without great lofs and difgrace on the fide of the Eng- 
lifh. In 1333 a rebellion broke out, in which the Englifh inhabitants had no in- 
confiderable fhare. A fucceffion of vigorous, brave governors, at laít quieted the 
infurgents ; and about the year 1561, prince Lionel, fon to Edward III. having 
married the heirefs of Ulfter, was fent over to govern Ireland, and, if poffible, 
to reduce its inhabitants to an entire conformity with the laws ef England.. Ins 
this he made a great progrefs, but did not entirely accomplifh it. It appears, at 
this time, that the Irifh were in a very flourifhing condition, and that one of the 
greateft grievances they complained of was, that the Englifh fent over men of mean. 
birth to govern them. In 1394, Richard lI. finding that the execution of his. 
defpotic fchemes in England muft be abortive without farther fupport, paffed over 
to Ireland with an army of 34,000 men, well armed and appointed. As he made 
no ufe of force, the Irifh locked upon his prefence to be a high compliment to. 
their nation, and admired the magnificence of his court. Richard, on the other 
hand, courted them by all the arts he could employ, and beftowed the honour of 
knighthood on their chiefs. In fhort, he behaved fo as entirely to win their affec- 
tions. But in r399, after having acted in a very defpotic manner in England, he 
undertook a frefh expedition into Ireland, to revenge tlie death of his lord lieute- 
nant the earl of March, who had been killed by the wild Irifh. His army again 
ftruck the natives with confternation, and they threw themíelves upon his mercy. 
Jt was during this expedition, that the duke of Lancaíter landed in England; and 
Richard, upon his return, finding himfelf deferted by his Englifh fubjects on ac- 
count of his tyranny, and that he could not depend upon.the Irifh,, furrendered his 
crown to his rival. 

The frifh,. after Richard's death, ftill retained a warm affection for the houfe of 
York ; and upon the revival of that family's claim to the crown,.embraced its caufe. 
Edward IV. made the earl of Defmond lord lieutenant of lreland for his fervices 
againft the Ormond party and other adherents of the houfe of Lancafter, and he 
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was the frf Irifh chieftain that obtained this honour. Even the acceffion of Henry 
VII. to the crown of England did not reconcile the Irifh to his title as duke of 
Lancafter; and therefore readily joined Lambert Simnel, who pretended to be the 
eldeft fon of Edward IV. but for this they paid dear, being defeated in their at- 
te npt to invade England. ‘This made them fomewhat cautious at firít of joining 
Perkin Warbeck, notwithftanding his plaufible pretences to be the duke of York, 
fecond fon of Edward IV. He was, however, at laft recognifed as king by the 
Irifh; and in the preceding pages under the hiftory of England, the reader may 
learn the event of his pretenfions. Henry behaved with moderation towards his 
favourers, and was contented with requiring the Irifh nobility to take a freíh oath 
of allegiance to his government. This lenity had the defired effect, during the ad- 
miniftration of the two earls of Kildare, the earl of Surry, and the earl of Or- 
mond. Henry VIII. governed Ireland by fupporting its chiefs againft each other, 
but they were tampered with by the emperor Charles V. upon which Henry made 
his natural fon, the duke of Richmond, his lord lieutenant. “This did not prevent 
the Irifh from breaking out into rebellion in the year 1540, under Fitz Gerald, 
who had been lord deputy, and was won over by the emperor, but was at laft 
hanged at Tyburn. After this, the houfe of Auftria found their account in their 
quarrels with England, to form a ftrong party among the Irifh. 

About the year 1542, James V. king of Scotland, -formed fome pretenfions on 
the crown of Ireland, and was favoured by a ftrong party among the Irifh them- 
felves. It is hard to fay, had he lived, what the confequence of his claim might 
have been. Henry underftood that the Irifh had a mean opinion of his dignity, 
as the kings of England had hitherto affumed no higher title than that of lords of 
Ireland. He therefore took that of king of Ireland, which had a great effect with 
the native Irifh, who thought that allegiance was not due to a lord; and, to fpeak 
the truth, it was fomewhat furprifing that this expedient was not thought of before. 
It produced a more perfect fubmiffion of the native Irifh to Henry’s government 
than ever had been known; and even O'Neil, who pretended to be fucceflor to the 
laft paramount king of Ireland, fwore allegiance to Henry, who created him earl of 
‘Tyrone. 

The pope, however, and the princes of the houfe of Auftria, by remitting mo- 
ney and fometimes fending over troops to the Irifh, ftill kept up their intereft in 
that kingdom, and drew from them vaft numbers of men to their armies, where 
they proved as good foldiers asany in Europe. This created inexpreffible difficul- 
ties to the Englifh government, even in the reign of Edward VI. but it is remark- 
able, that the reformation took place in the Englifh part of Ireland with little or 
no oppofition. The Irifh feem to have been very quiet during the reign of queen 
Mary ; but they proved thorns in the fide of queen Elizabeth. The perpetual dif- 
putes fhe had with the Roman catholics, both at home and abroad, gave her great 
uneafinefs ; and the pope and the houfe of Auftria always found new refources a- 
gainft her in Ireland. The Spaniards poffeffed themfelves of Kinfale; and the re- 
bellions of Tyrone, who baffled and outwitted her favourite general the earl of 
Effex, are well known in the Englifh hiftory. | 

The lord deputy Mountjoy, who fucceeded Effex, was the firt Englifhman who 
gave a mortal blow to the practices of the Spaniards in Ireland, by defeating them 
and the Irifh before Kinfale, and bringing Tyrone prifoner to England; where he 
was pardoned by queen Elizabeth in 1602. This lenity, fhewn to fuch an offen- 
der, is a proof of the dreadful apprehenfions Elizabeth had fromthe popifh intereft 
in Ireland. James I. confirmed the poffeffions of the Irifh ; but fuch was - in- 
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Buence of the pope and the Spaniards, that the earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel, and 
their party planned a new rebellion, and attempted to feize the caftle of Dublin; 
but their plot being difcovered, their chiefs fled beyond feas. ‘They were not idle 
abroad; for in 1608 they inftigated Sir Calim O*Dogharty to a frefh rebellion, by 
promifing him qu fupplies of men and money from Spain. Sir Calim was 
killed in the difpute, and his adherents were taken and executed. The attainders 
of the Irifh rebels, which paffed in the reigns of James and Elizabeth, vefted in the 
crown 511,465 acres, in the feveral counties of Donnegal, Tyrone, Colerain, Fer- 
managh, Cavan, and Armagh; and enabled the king to make that proteftant plan- 
tation in the north of Ireland, which now, from the moft rebellious province of 
the kingdom, is the moft quiet and reformed. 
^ Thole prodigious attainders, however juft and neceffary they might be, operated 
fatally for the Englifh in the reign of Charles I. T he Irifh Roman Catholics in 
general, were influenced by their priefts to hope not only to repoffefs the lands of 
their forefathers, but to reítore the popifh religion in Ireland. They therefore en- 
tered into a deep and deteftable confpiracy for maffacring all the Englifh proteftants 
in that kingdom. In this they were encouraged by the unhappy diflentions that 
broke out between the king and his parliaments in England and Scotland. Their 
bloody plan being difcovered by the Englifh government at Dublin, prevented 
that city from falling into their hands. ‘They, however, partly executed, in 1641, 
their horrid {cheme of maffacre; but authors have not agreed as to the numbers 
who were murdered ; perhaps they have been exaggerated by warm proteftant wri- 
ters, fome of whom have mounted the number of the fufferers to 40,000; other ac- 
counts fpeak of 10,000 or 12,000, and fome have even diminifhed that number *, 
What followed in confequence of this rebellion, and the reduction of Ireland by 
Cromwell, who retaliated the cruelties of the Irifh papifts upon themfelves, be- 
longs to the hiftory of England. It is certain that they fmarted fo feverely, that 
they were quiet during the reign of Charles II. His popifh fucceffor and brother 
James II. even after the Revolution took place, found an afylum in Ireland; and 
was encouraged to hope, that, by the affiftance of the natives there, he might re- 
mount his throne: but he was deceived, and his own pufillanimity co-operated with 
his difappointment. He was driven out of Ireland by his fon-in-law, after the bat- 
tle of the Boyne, the only victory that king William ever gained in perfon ; a vic- 
tory, however, on which depended the fafety of the proteftant religion, and the 
liberties of the Britifh empire. Had James been victorious, he probably would 
have been reinítated on the throne, and nothing elfe could be expected than that 
being irritated by oppofition, victorious over his enemies, and free from every re- 
ftraint, he would have tr mpled upon all rights, civil and religious, and purfued 
more arbitrary defigns tan before. The army of William confifted of 36,000 
men, that of James of 33,000, but advantageoufly fituated. James, it is true, 
fought at the head of an undifciplined rabble; but his French auxiliaries were far 
from behaving as heroes. It muft be acknowledged, however, that he left both 
the field and the kingdom too foon for a brave man. 

The forfeitures that fell to the crown, on account of the Irifh rebellions and the 
Revolution, are almoft incredible; and had the acts of parliament which gave them 


* Mr. Guthrie’s account of the numbers killed <+‘ amount to an hundred and fifty, or two hun- 
in the Irifh maflacre is much below that generally <t dred thoufand; by the moit moderate, and pro- 
‘ven. Mr. Hume, after enumerating the various ** bably the moft reafonable account, they mutt 
Rathaiities practifed by the papifts upon the pro- <‘ have been near 40,000." Hift. of England, 
teftants, fays, ** By fome computations, thofe, vol. vi. p. 377. Edit. 8vo. 1763. 
** who perifhed by-all thofe crueltics, are made to 
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away been ftrictly enforced, Ireland muft have been peopled with Britifh inhabitants. 
But many political reafons occurred for not driving the Irifh to defpair. The friends 
of the Revolution and the proteltant religion were fuficiently gratified out of thc 
forfeited eitates. Too many of the Roman Catholics might have been forced a- 
broad ; and it was proper that a due balance fhould be preferved between the Ro- 
man Catholic and the proteítant intereft. It was thcrefore thought prudent to rc- 
lax the reins of government, and not to put the forfeitures too rigoroufly into ex- 
ecution.. The experience of half a century has confirmed the wifdom of the above 
confiderations. The lenity of the meafures purfued in regard to the Irifh Roman 
Catholics, and the great pains taken for the inftruction of their children, with the 
progreís which knowledge and the arts have made in that country, have greatly di- 
minifhed the popifh intereft. “The ipirit of induftry has enabled the Irifh to know 
their own ftrength and importance; to which fome accidental circumítances have 
concurred. All her ports were opened for the exportation of wool and woollen 
yarnto any part of Great Britain; and of late years, acts of parliament have been 
made occafionally for permitting the importation of fault beef, pork, butter, cattle, 

and tallow, from Ireland to Great Britain. | 
But though fome laws and regulations had occafionally taken place favourable 
to Ireland, it muft be acknowledged, that the inhabitants of that country laboured 
under confiderable grievances, in conicquence of fundry unjuft and injudicious re- 
ftraints of the parliament of England refpecting their trade. Thefe reftraints had 
injured Ireland without benefiting Great Britain. The Irifh had been prohibited 
from manufacturing their own wocl, in order to favour the woollen manufactory of 
England: the confequence of which was, that the Irith wool was fmuggled over 
into France, and the people of that country were thereby enabled to rival us in our 
woollen manufa^ture, and to deprive us of a part of that trade. An embargo had 
alfo been laid on the exportation of provifions from Lreland, which had been ex- 
tremely prejudicial to that kingdom. The diftreffes of the trifh manufacturers, 
as well as thofe of Great Britain, had likewife been much increafed by the confe- 
quences of the American war. Thefe circumítances occafioned great murmuring 
in Ireland, and fome attempts were made for the relief of the inhabitants of that 
kingdom in the Britifh parliament,. but for fome time without fuccefs: for a par- 
tiality in favour of the trade of England prevented juftice from being donc to Ire- 
land. But feveral incidents, which happened afterwards, at length operated 
ftrongly in favour of that kingdom. When a large body of the king's troops had 
been withdrawn from Ireland, in order to be employed in the American war, a 
confiderable number of Irifh gentlemen, farmers, traders, and other perfons, 
armed and formed themíelves into volunteer compani:s and affociations, for the 
defence of ireland againft any foreign invaders. By caes, thefe volunteer af- 
fociations became numerous.and well-difciplined: and it was foon difcovered, that 
they were inclined to maintain their rights at nome,, as well as to defend themfelves 
againft fóreign enemies. When thefe armed affociations became numerous and for-. 
midable, the Irifh began to affume an higher tone than that to which they had be- 
fore been accuftomed ; and it was foon manifeft, that their remonftrances met with 
unufual attention, both from their owa parliament and from that of Great Britain. 
The latter, on the 11th of May 1779, prefented an addrefs to the king, recom- 
mending to his majcíty's molt ferious confideration the diftreffed and impoverifhed 
{tate of the loyal and well-deferving people of Ireland, and defiring him to direct 
that there fhould be prepared, and laid before parliament, fuch particulars rela-. 
tive to. the trade and manufíattur:s of Great Britain and Ireland, as fhould E 
abie 
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ible the national wifdom to purfue effectual meafures for promoting the common 
trength, wealth, and commerce of his majefty's fubjeéts in both kingcaoms. “To 
his addreís the king returned a favourable anfwer: and in October, the fame year, 
>oth houfes of the Irifh parliament alfo prefented addreffes to his majeftv, in which 
they declared, that nothing but granting Ireland a free trade could iave it from 
ruin. Notwithítanding which, it being foon after fufpected by many oí the people 
of that kingdom, that the members of their parliament would not exert themíelves 
with vigour in 'promoting the interefts of the nation, a very daring and numerous 
mob affembled before the parliament-houfe in Dublin, crying out fur a free trade 
and a fhort money-bill. “They affaulted the members, and endeavoured to compel 
them to fwear, that they would fupport the intereft of their country by voting for 
a {fhort money-bill; and they demolifhed the houfe of the attorney-general. T he 
tumult at length fubfided ; and two Irifh money-bills, for fix months only, were 
fent over to England, where they paffed the great feal, and were immediately re- 
turned, without any diffatisfaétion being expreffed by government at this limited 
erant. 

In the mean time, the members of the oppofition, in the Englifh parliament, very 
ftrongly reprefented the neceffity of an immediate attention to the complaints of 
the people of Ireland, and of a compliance with their wifhes. The arguments on 
this fide of the queftion were alfo enforced by the accounts which came from lre- 
land, that the volunteer affociations in that kingdom amounted to forty thoufand 
men, unpaid, felf-appointed, and independent of government, well armed and ac- 
coutred, daily improving in difcipline, and which afterwards increafed to eighty 
thoufand. The Britifh miniftry appeared for fome time to be undetermined what 
part they fhould aét in this important bufinefs: but the remembrance of the 
fatal effects of rigorous meafures refpecting America, and the very critical fitu- 
ation of Great Britain, at length induced the firft lord of the treafury to bring in. 
fuch bills as were calculated to afford effeétual commercial relief to the people of 
Ireland. Laws were accordingly paffed, by which all thofe acts were repealed, 
which had prohibited the exportation of woollen manufactures from Ireland, and 
other acts by which the trade of that kingdom to foreign countries had been re- 
(trained : and it was likewife enacted, that a trade between Ireland and the Britifh 
colonies in America, and the Weft Indies, and the Britifh fettlements on the coaft 
of Africa, fhould be allowed to be carried on in the fame manner, and fubject to 
fimilar regulations and reftriétions, with that carried on between Great Britain and 
the faid colonies and fettlements. 

Thefe laws in favour of Ireland were received with much joy and exultation in 
that kingdom: and the Irifh nation, being indulged in their requifitions refpecting 
trade, mow began alfo to aim at important conftitutional reformations; and in va- 
rious counties and cities of Ireland, the right of the Britifh parliament to make 
laws which fhould bind that kingdom was denied in public refolutions. By degrees, 
the fpirit which had been manifefted by the Irifh parliament feemed a little to fubfide : 
and a remarkable inftance of this was, their agreeing to a perpetual mutiny bill, for 
the regulation of the Irifh army, though that of England had always been pafled, 
with a true conftitutional caution, only from year to year. ‘This was much ex- 
claimed againft by fome of the lrifh patriots; and it is indeed not eafy to clear 
their parliament from the charge of inconfiftency : but this bill was afterwards rc- 
pealed, and the commercial advantages afforded them by late acts in their favour, 
have greatly contributed to promote the profperity of Ireland. As before obferved, 
by the act repealing the ftatute of y 6th of George I. they are now fully and 
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completely emancipatrd from the jurifdiétion of the Britifh parliament. ‘The ap 
p:llant jurifdiction of the Britifh. houfe of peers in Irifh caules, was likewile given 
up. But though the Irifh have obtained fuch great extenfion of their liberties, it is 
queftioned whether it will terminate to their country’s real advantage :— Their par- 
ties and diffentians increafe, and the controverfy of England with that kingdom is 
far from being ended; much remains to eftablifh fuch a commercial and political 
conneétion as will promote the intereft and happinefs of both countries, and make 
them one great ftable and invulnerable body. Every change of adminiftration in 
England hath produced new lord lieutenants among them, but harmony and con- 
fidence are not yet reftored, though the duke of Rutland’s adminiftration this year 
feems firmer than the preceding. However, in the year 1783, the government). 
the nobility, and the people of Ireland, vied with each other in countenancing 
and giving an afylum to many families of the Genevefe who were banifhed from 
their city, and to.others who voluntarily exiled themfelves for the cauíe of liberty, 
not willing to fubmit to an ariftocracy of their own citizens, fupported by the 
{words of France and Sardinia. 

I might here conclude the geography and hiftory of Great Britain and Ireland, 
were it not that feveral fimaller iflands are under the allegiance of the crown of 
England : and, having local privileges.and diftinctions, could not be comprehended 
under a more general head.. In treating of them, therefore, I fhall deviate from 
my common method,. but obferve brevity as much as the fubject will permit, 
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HE Mona mentioned by Tacitus was the ifle of Anglefea, not this ifland.. 
Some think it takes its name from the Saxon word Mang (or among), be- 
caufe lying in. St. George’s Channel, it is almoft at an equal diftance from the 
kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland; but Mona feems to have been a 
generical name with the ancients for any detached ifland. Its. length from north ta 
fouth is rather more than thirty miles, its breadth from eight to fifteen ; and the lati- 
tude of the middle of the ifland is fifty-four degrees fixteen minutes north. Itis faid, 
that on a. clear day the three Britannic kingdems may be feen from this ifland. 
The air here is. wholefome, and the climate, only making allowance for the fitu- 
ation, pretty much the fame as that in the north of England, from which it does 
not differ much in other refpects. The hilly parts are barren, and the champaign 
fruitful in wheat,. barley, oats, rye, flax, hemp,. roots, and pulfe. The ridge of 
mountains, which, as it were, divides the ifland, both protects and fertilizes the 
vallies, where there is good pafturage.. The better forts of inhabitants have good 
fizeable horfes, and a fmall kind, which is fwift and hardy; nor are they troubled 
with any noxious. animal]s.: The coafts abound with fea-fowl; and the puffins, 
which breed in rabbit-holes, are-almoft a lump of fat; and efteemed very delicious, 
It is faid that this.ifland abounds with iron; lead, and copper mines. though un- 
wrought; as are the quarries of marble,. flate,. and ftone. 

The Ifle of Man contains feventeen parifhes and four towns on the fea-coatts. 
Caftle-town is the metropolis. of the ifland, and the feat of its government; Peele, 
which of late years begins to. fleurifh ; Douglas has the beft market and .beft trade 
in the ifland, and: is the richeft and moft populous town, on account of its excel- 
lent harbour, and its fine mole, extending into the fea; Ramfey has likewife a con- 
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fiderable commerce, on account of its fpacious bay, in which fhips may ride fafe 
from all winds excepting the north-eaft. The reader, by throwing his eyes 
on the map, may fce how conveniently this ifland is fituated for being the ftorehoufe 
of fmugglers, which it was till within thefe few years, to the inexpreffible preju- 
dice of his majefty's revenue ; and this neceffarily leads me to touch upon the hif- 
tory of the ifland. 

During the time of the Scandinavian rovers on the feas, whom I have before 
mentioned, this ifland was their rendezvous, and their chief force was here col- 
lected ; from whence they annoyed the Hebrides, Great Britain, and Ireland. “The 
kings of Man are often mentioned in hiftory; and though we have no regular ac- 
count of their fucceffion, and know but a few of their names, yet they undoubtedly 
were for fome ages mafters of thofe feas. About the year 1263, Alexander II. king 
of Scotland, a fpirited prince, having defeated the Danes, laid claim to the fupe- 
riority of Man, and obliged Owen, or John, its king, to acknowledge him as lord 

aramount. It feems to have continued, either tributary or in property of the 
ese of Scotland, till it was reduced by Edward I. and the kings of England, 
from that time, exercifed the fuperiority over the ifland; though we find it ftill 
poffeffed by the pofterity of its Danifh princes, in the reign of Edward III. who 
difpoffeffed the laft queen of the ifland, and beftowed it on his favourite, Monta- 
gue, earl of Salifbury. His family-honours and eftate being forfeited, Henry IV. 
beftowed Man, and the patronage of the bifhopric, firft upon the Northumberland 
family, and that being forfeited, upon Sir John Stanley, whofe pofterity, the earls 
of Derby, enjoyed it, till, by failure of heirs male, it devolved upon the duke of 
Athol, who married the fifter of the laft Lord Derby.  Reafons of ftate rendered it 
neceffary for the crown of Great Britain to purchafe the cuftoms and the ifland 
from the Athol family ; and the bargain was completed by 70,0001. being paid to 
the duke in +765. The duke, however, retains his territorial property in the 
ifland, though the form of its government is altered; and the king has now the 
fame rights, powers, and prerogatives, as the duke formerly enjoyed. The inhabi- 
tants, alfo, retain many of their ancient conftitutions and cuftoms. . 

The eftablifhed religion in Man is that of the church of England. The bifhop 
of Sodor and Man enjoys all the fpiritual rights and pre-eminences of other bifhops, 
but.does not fit. in the Britifh houfe of peers; his fee never having been erected 
into an Englifh barony, One of the moft excellent prelates who ever adorned the 
epifópal character, was Dr. Thomas Wilfon, bifhop of Man, who prefided over 
that diocefe upwards of fifty-feven years, and died in the year 1755,.aged ninety- 
three. He was eminently diftinguifhed for the piety and exemplarinefs of his life, 
his benevolence and hofpitality, and his unremitting attention to. the happinefs of 
the people entrufted to his care. He: encouraged agriculture, eftablifhed íchools 
for the inftruction of the children of the inhabitants of the ifland, tranflated fome 
of his devotional pieces into the Mank language to render them more generally ufe- 
ful to them, and.founded parochial libraries in every parifh in his diocefe. Some 
of his notions refheéting government and':church difcipline were not of the moft 
liberal kind: but his failings were fo few, and his virtues fo numerous and confpi- 
cuous, that he was a great bleffing to: the Ifle of Man, and an ornament to human 
nature. Cardinal Fleury had fo much veneration for his character, that, out of re- 
gard to him, he obtained 2n order from the court of France, that no privateer of 
that nation fhould ravage the Ifle of Man. 

The ecclefiaftical government is well kept up in this ifland, and the livings are 
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comfortable. The language, which is called the Manks, and is fpoken by the 
common people, isradically Erfe, or Irifh, but with a mixture of other languages. 
The New Teftament and Common Prayer Book have been tranílated into the 
Mank language. The natives, who amount to above 20,000, are inoffenfive, 
charitable, and hofpitable. The better fort live in ítone houfes, and- the 
poorer in thatched ; and their ordinary bread is made of oatmeal. Their pro- 
ducts for exportation confift of wool, hides, and tallow; which they exchange with 
foreign fhipping for commodities they may have occafion for from other parts. 
Before the fouth promontory of Man, is a little ifland called the Calf of Man: it 
is about three miles in circuit, and feparated from Man by a channel about two fur- 
longs broad. 

This ifland affords fome curiofities which may amufe an antiquary. They con- 
fift chiefly of Runic fepulchral infcriptions and monuments, of ancient braís dag- 
gers, and other weapons of that metal, and partly of pure gold, which are fome- 
times dug up, and feem to indicate the fplendor of its ancient poffeffors. 








ISLE OF Wi H I. 
HIS ifland is fituated oppofite the coaft of Hlampfhire, from which it is fepa- 


rated by a channel, varying in breadth from two to feven miles: it is con- 
fidered as part of the county of Southampton, and is within the diocefe of Win- 
chefter. Its greateft length, extending from eaft to weft, meafures nearly twenty- 
three miles; its breadth from north to fouth about thirteen. The air is in general 
healthy, particularly the fouthern parts; the foil is various, but fo great. is its 
fertility, 1t was many years ago computed, that more wheat was grown here in one 
year, than could be confumed by the inhabitants in eight: and it is fuppofed 
that its prelent produce, under the great improvements of agriculture, and the ad- 
ditional quantity of land lately brought into tillage, has more than kept pace with 
the increafe of population. A range of hills, which affords fine pafture for fheep, 
extends from eaft to weft, through the middle of the ifland. ‘The interior parts of 
the ifland, as well as its extremities, afford a great number of beautiful and piétu- 
refque profpects, not only in the paftoral, but alfo in the great and romantic ftyle. 
Of thefe beauties, the gentlemen of the ifland have availed. themfelves, as well in 
the choice of fituation of their houfes, as in their other improvements. Domeftic 
fowls and poultry are bred here in great numbers ; the outward-bound fhips and 
veffels at Spithead, the Mother-bank, and Cowes, commonly furnifhing themfelves 
from this ifland. 

Such is the purity of the air, the fertility of the foil, and the beautv and variety 
of the landícapes of this ifland, that it has been called the garden of England ; it 
has fome very fine gentlemen’s feats; and it is often vifited by parties of pleafure 
on account of its delightful fcenes. 

The ifland is divided into thirty parifhes : and, according to a very accurate cal- 
culation made in the year 1777, the inhabitants then amounted to eighteen thoufand 
and twenty-four, exclufive of the troops quartered there. Moft of the farm-houfes 


are built with ftone, and even the cottages appear neat and comfortable, having 
each its little garden. 
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The town of Newport ftands nearly in the centre of the ifland, of which it may 
be confidered as the capital. “The river Medina empties itfelf into the channel at 
Cowes harbour, diftant about five miles, and being navigable up to the quay, ren- 
ders it commodious for trade. The three principal ftreets of Newport extend from 
eaft to weft, and are croffed at right angles by three others, all which are fpacious, - 
clean, and well paved. 

Carifbrooke caftle, in the Ifle of Wight, has been rendered remarkable by the 
confinement of king Charles I. who, taking refuge here, was detained a prifoner, 
from November 1647, to September 1648. After the execution of the king, this 
caftle was converted into a place of confinement for his children; and his daughter, 
the princefs Elizabeth, died in it. There are feveral other forts in this ifland, . 
which were all erected about the 36th year of the reign of Henry VIII.. when many 
other forts and blockhoufes were built in different parts of the coafts.of . England. 





The SCILLY ISLES, anciently the SILURES, are a clufter of dangerous rocks, . 
to the number of 140, lying about 30 miles from the J_and’s End in Cornwall, of 
which county they are reckoned a part. By their fituation between the Enghfh . 
channel and St. George's channel, they have been the deftruction of many fhips and 
lives. Some of the iflands are well inhabited, and have large and fecure harbours. 

In the Englifh channel are four iflands fubject to England: thefe are Jerfey, 
Guernfey, Alderney, and Sark; which, though they lie much nearer to the-coaft of 
Normandy than to that of England, are within the diocefe of Winchefter. They 
lie in a cluíter in Mount St. Michael’s bay, between Cape la Hogue in Normandy, 
and Cape Frebelle in Brittany. The computed diftance between jérfey and Sark 
is four leagues; between that and Guernfey, feven leagues; and between the fame 
and Alderney, nine leagues. 

JERSEY, anciently CÆSAREA, was known to the Romans; and lies fartheft 
within the bay, in forty-nine degrecs feven minutes north latitude, and in the fecond 
degree twenty-fix minutes weft longitude, eighteen miles weft of Normandy, and 
eighty-four miles fouth of Portland. “The north fide is inacceffible through lofty 
cliffs, the fouth is almoft level with the water ; the higher land, in its midland part, 
is well planted, and abounds with orchards, from which is made an incredible quan- 
tity of excellent cyder. The vallies are fruitful and well cultivated, and contain . 
plenty of cattle and fheep. ‘The inhabitants neglect tillage too much, being intent 
upon the culture of cyder, the improvement of commerce, and particularly the 
manufacture of ftockings. The honey in Jerfey is remarkably fine: and the ifland 
is well fupplied with fifh and wild-fowl almoft of every kind, fome of both being 
peculiar to the ifland, and very delicious. 

The ifland is not above twelve miles in length; but the air is fo falubrious, that, 
in Camden's time, it was faid there was here no bufinefs for a phyfician. The in- 
habitants in number are about 20,000, and are divided into twelve parifhes. The 
capital town 1s St. Helier, or Hilary, which contains above 400 houfes, has a good 
harbour and caítle, and makes 2 handfome appearance: The property of this ifland 
belonged formerly to the Cartercts, a Norman family, who have bcen always attach- 
ed to the royal intereft, and gave protection to Charles IT. both when king and prince 
of Wales, at a time when no part of the Britifh dominions durít recognife him. 
‘The language of the inhabitants is French, with which moft of them intermingle 


Englifk 
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Englifh words. Knit ftockings and caps form their ftaple commodity ; but they 
carry on a confiderable trade in fifth with Newfoundland, and difpofe of their cargoes 
in the Mediterranean. The governor is appointed by the crown of England, but 
the civil adminiftration refts with a bailiff, affifted by twelve jurats. As this ifland 
is the principal remain of the duchy of Normandy depending on the kings of Eng- 
land, it preferves the old feudal forms, and particularly the affembly of ítates, 
which is as it were a miniature of the Britifh parliament, as fettled in the time of 
Edward I. 

GUERNSEY, is thirteen miles and a half from fouth-weft to north-eaft, and 
twelve and a half where broadeft, eaít and weft; has only ten parifhes, to which 
there are but eight minifters, four of the parifhes being united, and Alderney and 
Sark, which are appendages of Guernfey, having one a-piece. Though this is 
a much finer ifland than that of Jerfey, yet it is far lefs valuable; becaufe it 1s 
not fo well cultivated, nor is it fo populous. It abounds in cyder; and the inha- 
bitants fpeak French: but want of firing is the greateft inconveniency that both 
iflands labour under. ‘The only harbour here is at St. Peter le Port, which is 
guarded by two forts; one called the Old-Caftle, and the other Caftle-Cornet. 
Guernfey is likewife part of the ancient Norman patrimony. 

ALDERNEY is about eight miles in compafs, and is by much the neareft of 
all thefe iflands to Normandy, from which it is feparated by a narrow ftrait, called 
the race of Alderney, which is a dangerous paffage in ftormy weather, when the 
two currents meet ; otherwife it is fafe, and has depth of water for the largeft fhips. 
This ifland is healthy, and the foil is remarkable for a fine breed of cows. 

SARK is a fmall ifland depending upon Guernfey ; the inhabitants are long- 
lived, and enjoy from nature all the conveniencies of life; their number is about 
300. -The inhabitants of the three laft-mentioned iflands together, are thought to 


be about 20,000. The religion of all the four iflands is that of the church of 
England. 
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T AVING gone over the Britifh ifles, we fhall now return to the continent, 
beginning with the extenfive and mighty kingdom of France, being the 


neareft to England ; though part of Germany and Poland lies to the northward of 
France. 


SITUATION AND ExTENT. 
Miles. Degrees. 


Length 600 5 weft and 8 Eaít longitude. 
Breadth 5090 ; between i and 51 North latitude. 


Bounparies.]| It is bounded by the Englifh channel and the Netherlands, on 
the North ; by Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, Eaft; by the Mediterranean and 
the Pyrenean mountains, which divide it from Spain, South; and by the Bay of 
Biícay, Welt. 


DIVISIONS. 
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DivrsioNs.] This kingdom is divided, and the dimenfions of the feveral parts 
diftinétly fpecified in the following table, by Mr. Templeman. 














ls 5 a 
Countries Names. es Ja 3 Chief Cities. 
E B 
france. . : 
Orleannois - - 22,950 | 230] 180| Orleans. 
Guienne - - 12,300 | 216] 120| Bourdeaux. 
Gafcoigne - - 8,800 | 125| go| Aux, or Augh. 
* Languedoc - - 13,175 | 200| 115 | Thouloufe. 
Lyonnois - - 12,500 | 175 | 130 | Lyons. 
Champagne - - 10,000 | 140| 110} Rheims, 
Bretagne -= - 9,100 | 170] 105 | Rennes. 
Papitt Normandy - > 8,200 | 155] 85 | Rouen. 
EU m x Provence - - 6,8-0 95 92 | Aix. 
Burgundy  - . 6,700 | 1go| 86| Dijon. 
Dauphine - - 5,820 | 107 | go | Grenoble. 
Ifle of France - 5,200 | 100| 85| Paris ^N ee en ps 
Franche Compte - 4,000 | 100] 6o| Befancon. 
| Picard - - 3,650 | 120| 87| Amiens. 
L Roufillon - - 1,400 so| 44|Perpignan. 
Artois - - 990 63 32 | Arras. 
ee ee Hainault - - 800 57| 22| Valenciennes, 
etherianess Flanders - - 760 g8| 22| Lille. 
Luxemburg - - 292 48| 13| Thionville, 
Lorrain E - 2,500 — | —| Metz. 
Germany Alface - - 2,250 | 95| 30| Strafburgh. 
Total 138,687 


La 


To thefe is to be added the ifland of Corfica; but the city of Avignon, with the 


Venaiffin, was in 1774 ceded to the pope. | 


The kingdom of France has alfo been fubdivided in the following manner : 


Prov. Parts. Subdivifions. 
o, C Amienois j 





A Tierache 
> lo ) Vermandois 
"O Santerae 
= : 
21, ( Ponthieu 
e 2 Boulonois 
Oo ) Ardres 





Reconquered Country 


Chief Towns. 
Amiens 
Guiíe 
St. Quintin 
Peronne 
Abbeville 
Boulogne 
Ardre 


Calais, Creffy, Guiínes. 


3K 


Port Towns. 


Calais, &c. 
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Higher 


Normandy 
Lower 


Rouenois 
Paix Caux 
Evreux 
Bray 

( Caen 
Lifieux 
Bayeux 
Goutantin 

| Averanches 


ee 


Aleníon 





N E E. 





Rouen 

Gaudebec V ub 
Evreux ss 
Gourny <= 
Caen 3 * 
Lifieux Do E 
Bayeux 5? 
Countance LT cr: = 
Avranche "i d o 
Seez ES oL 
Aleníon A 


Ifands —Guernfey, Jerfey, and Alderney, fubject to Great Britain. 
‘Towns from whence Englifh Noblemen take their titles, viz. Aumale, or Albe- 
marle and Granville. 


uo 
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Cr) 
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pu | O 
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i. 

2 Sennois 

o y Baffigni 
2. | Brie Champenois 
5p) Rhemois 
E Retheiois 
E- | 9 / High Champagne, or 
Ola, thois 

~ | Chalanois 

Valage 





| [ R«ni.5s 
D antcols 
it E 
o [a09 Bricux 


(Ifle of France Proper 


| Valois | 

| Vexin Francois 
Beauvoifin 
Soifions 

| Laonois 

| Brie 

| Haurepoix 
Manto1s 

i Ganenois, Part 


Paris 


| Senlis, Creípy 


Pontoife 


‘| Beauvois 
| Soiffons 


L.aon 

Meaux, Lagny 
Melu "n 

Mants 
Nemours 


Palaces— V eríailles, Marli, Fontainbleau, and St. Germains. 


Champagne Proper 


St. Malo 

Dole 

Vannes 

Triguer 

St. Pol de Leon 


CA 


Quimper Corentin 





‘Troyes 

Sens 

Langres 
Provins 

Rheims 

Rethel | 

St. Dix [ 
Chalons 

Jomvis 

Rennes =: 
Wants — AUT 
| Brieux S53 
| St. Malo wv A ea 

Dole DES 

Vannes E > o 

Triguer 's FO S 
Breít iu.) 
| Quimper = 


Iflands—Ufhant, Belleile, and Port Mourtier. 
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Orleannois Proper 







o | Blafois 
Ls e 
E 'lourain 
Anjou 
a) 
<= 
A 
= 
O 
E Nivernois 
T 3 Maine 
311 ) Perche 
Sj ) Beauce 
cd ' m 
S b> Vendofmois 
CS Poi Bu 
L.uconois 
= Augoumols 
Aunois 
€ 
= 
4-4 
- 
© 
^ | Berry 


Galtenois, Part 











Orleans 

Blois 

Tours 

Augers 

Beaufort, from whence th 
Duke of Beaufort takes hi 
title 

Nivers 

Mans 

Fugent 

Chartres 

Vendoíme 

Poictiers- 

Lucon - 

Angouleíme 

Rochelle, Rochefort 

Aubigni, from whence th 
Duke of Richmond take 
his title of Duke 1 
France. 

Bourges 

Moutargis 


- Other great towns, Saumur. 
INands—Oleron, Rhe, and Oye. 


Dijonois 
Autonois 
Chalanois 
Auxois 
Auxerois 
Charolois 
Briennois 
Maccinois 

The Mountains 


“1. Bailage of Dole 
2. Bailage of Amont 
. Bailage of Aval 


Duchy of 





Burgundy 


County of, or Franche Comte 


Dombes Proper 
Montbelliard 


Dijon 
Autun 
Chalons on the Soane 


4 Semur 


Auxerre 
Charolles 
Semur 
Macon 
Chatillon 
Dole 
Befancon 
Vefoul 
PA EM 
Poligmy 
St. Claude 
Bourgh 
Belley 
Gex 
Trevoux 
Montbelliard, fubjeét to the 
Duke of Wirtemberg 


35K2 
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Ine 


Guienne 
North Sout 


Provence 


Lyonnois 
Weft Ealt 


Dauph 


South 
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Beajolois 

Forez 

Auvergne Higher 
Auvergne Lower 
Bourbonnois 
Marche 


| Beajolois Proper 


Viennois, between 
and the Ifere 
Valencionnois 
Grefavaudan 
Gapenois 


Embrunois 
Diois 
The Baronies 





North 


qu f 


St. Paul Tricaftin 
Brianconots 


Guienne Proper 
Bazadois 
Agenois 
Rouergue 
Santoign 





Arles 

| Marfeilles 
Toulon 
Frejus 
Grace 

4 Vence 
Glandeve 
Sifteron 
Apt 

| Forcalquir 
Venaiflin 
Carpentras 
Orange 





Diocefes of 








L 
Iflands— Porquerollos, 


the = 


| Apt 


Lyons 

Beaujeu 

Feurs 

Clermont 

St. Flour 

Bourbon, Archiban 
Gueret 


2 Vienne 


Valence on the Rhone 
Grenoble on the líere 
Gap 

Embrun 

Die 

Buis 

St. Paul 

Briancon 


Bourdeaux 
Bazas 
Agen 
Rhodez 
Saintes 
Perigeux 
Limoges 
Cahors 


Aix 
Riez 
Senez 
Digne 
Arles on the Rhone 


Miarfeilles 
| on the fea 


in the middle of 
Provence 





Toulon 
Frejus 
Grace 
Vence 
Glandeve 
Sifteron 


fran 


ieres and Antibes, 


bn. 

Forcalquir 

Avignon fubject to the 

Carpentras Pope 

Orange on the Rhone, now 
fubject to France. 


Porteros, Levant, St. Honorat, and St. Margaret. 
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Thoulofan Touloufe 
Albigeois Alby 
o) Foix Foix. 
- &i| Rouffillon Perpignan 
"Ud - | Lauragais Lauragais 
Eh Narbonne Narbonne 
zu Beziers Beziers 
— |o | Nifmes Niímes, Montpelier 
z Gevaudan Mende 
1 ] Cevennes, ) Vivarais Viviers 
containing | Velay Puy 
ee INS 
3 
-S | Armagnac Augh, or Aux 
< | L'Elands D’Acq’s, or Dax 
E | Albert Albert 
ii = | Condom 
© | Guare Verdun 
e 
- 
E.g Labour, or Bafquets Bayonne 
'8| ^ | Gafcony Proper | Ayre 
V3 Efterac ¡¡Mirande 
O E Cominges Lombes 
5 (Lower Navarre | St. Palais 
= Soule - Mau'eons 
o $3 Bearne Pau 
E Bigorre Tarbe 
© ULConferans St, Lizir 
UN 


NAME AND CLIMATE.] France took its name from the Francs, or Freemen, a 
German nation, reftlefs and enterprifing, who conquered the Gauls, the ancient 
inhabitants; and the Roman force not being able to reprefs them,. they were per- 
mitted to fettle in the country by treaty. By its fituation, it 1s the moft compact 
kingdom perhaps in the world, and well fitted for every purpofe both of power and 
commerce ; and fince the beginning of the 15th century, the inhabitants have 
availed themfelves of many of their natural advantages. ‘The air, particularly 
that of the interior parts of the kingdom, is in general mild and wholefome; but 
fome late authors think it is not nearly fo falubrious as is pretended ; and it muft 
be acknowledged, that the French have been but too fuccefsful in giving the inha- 
bitants of Great Britain falfe prepoffeffions in favour of their own country. It 
muít indeed be owned, that their weather is more clear and fettled than in Eng- 
land. In the northern provinces, however, the winters are mare intenfely cold, 
and the inhabitants not fo well fupplied with firing, which in France is chiefly of 
wood. = 

SoiL AND WATER.] France is ha»py in an excellent foil, which produces corn, 
wine, oil, and almoft every luxury of life. Some of their fruits have a higher fla- 

vour 
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vour than thofe of England; but neither the pafturage nor tillage are compatable 
to ours. The heats in many parts burn up the ground, fo that it has no verdure, 
and the foil barely produces as much rye and cheínuts as ferve to fubfiit the poor 
inhabitants ; but the chief misfortune attending the French foil is, that the inhabit- 
ants having but a precarious fecurity in their own property, do not apply them- 
felves fufficiently to cultivation and agriculture. But Nature has done won- 
ders for them, and both animal and vegetable productions are found tuere in vaft 
plenty. , 

The French have of late endeavoured to fupply the lofs arifing from their pre- 
carious title to their lands, by inftituting academies of agriculture, and propofing 
premiums for its improvement, as in England; but thofe expedients, however 
fuccefsful they may be in particular inftances, can never become of national utility 
in any but a free country, where the hufbandman is fure of enjoying the fruit of his 
labour. No nation is better fupplied than France is with wholefome fprings and 
water; of which the inhabitants make excellent ufe, by the help of art and engines, 
for all the conveniencies of life. I fhall afterwards {peak of their canals and mi- 
neral waters. | 

MouNTaArNs.j The chief mountains in France, or its borders, are, the Alps, 
which divide France from Italy; the Pyrenees, which divide France from Spain ; 
Vauge, which divide Lorrain from Burgundy and Alface; Mount Jura, which di- 
vides Franche Compte from Switzerland; the Cevennes, in the province of Lan- 
guedoc ; and Mount Dor, in the province of Auvergne. 

RIVERS AND LAKES.] The principal rivers in France are the Loire, the Rhone, 
the Garonne, and the Seine. The Loire takes its courfe north and north-weft, 
being, with all its windings, from its fource to the fea, computed to run about 
goo miles. The Rhone flows on foutb-weft to Lyons, and then runs on due fouth 
till it falls into the Mediterranean. The Garonne rifes in the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, takes its courfe, firit, north-eaft, and has a communication with the Medi- 
terranean by means of a canal, the work of Lewis XIV. The Seine, foon after 
its rife, runs to the north-weít, vifiting Troyes, Paris, and Rouen, in its way, and 
falls into the Englifh channel at Havre. ‘To thefe we may add, the Soane, which 
falls into the Rhone at Lyons; the Charente, which rifes near Havre de Grace, 
and difcharges itfelf in the Bay of Bifcay at Rochfort. “The Rhine, which rifes in 
Switzerland, is the eaftern boundary between France and Germany, and receives the 
Mofelle and the Sarte in its paffage. The Somme, which runs north-weft through 
Picardy, and falls into the Englifh channel below Abbeville. The Var, which 
rifes in the Alps, and runs fouth, dividing France from Italy, and falling into the 
Mediterranean, weit of Nice. The Adour rins from eaft to weft, through Gaf- 
coigne, and falls into the Bay of Bifcay, below Bayonne. 

The vaft advantage, both in commerce and conveniency, which arifes to France 
from thofe rivers, 1s wonderfully improved by the artificial rivers and canals which 
form the chief glory of the reign of Lewis XIV. ‘That of Languedoc was begun 
in the year 1666, and completed in 1680: it was intended for a communication 
between the ocean and the Mediterranean, for the fpeedier paage of the French 
fleet; but though it was carried on at an immenfe expence, for 100 miles, over 
hills and vallies, and even through a mountain in one place, it has not anfwered 
that purpofe. By the canal of Calais, travellers eafily pafs by water from thence 
to St. Omer, Graveline, Dunkirk, Ypres, and other places. The canal of Or- 
leans is another noble work, and runs a courfe of eighteen leagues, to the immenfe 
benefit of the public and the royal revenue, France abounds with other canals of 

the 
7 
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the like kind, which render her inland navigation inexpreflibly commodious and 
beneficial. 

Few lakes are found in this country. There is one at the top of a hill near 
Alegre, which the vulgar report to be bottomleís. There is another at Iffoire, in 
Auvergne; and one at La Beffe, in which if you throw a ítone, it caufes a noife 
like thunder. 

MINERAL WATERS AND} The waters of Bareges, which lie near the borders 

REMARKABLE SPRINGS. $ of Spain, under the Pyrenean mountains, have of late 
been preferred to all the others of France, for the recovery of health. ‘The beft 
judges think, however, that the cures performed by them, are more owing to their 
accidental fuccefs, with fome great perfons, and the falubrity of the air and foil, 
than to the virtues of the waters. The waters of Sultzbach in Alface are faid to 
cure the palfy, weak nerves, and the ftone. At Bagueiis, not far from Bareges, are 
feveral wholefome minerals and baths, to which people refort as to the Englifh 
baths, at fpring and autumn. Forges, in Normandy, is celebrated for its mineral 
waters; and thofe of St. Amand cure the gravel and obftructions. It would be 
endlefs to enumerate all the other real or pretended mineral wells in France, there- 
fore I muft omit them, as well as many remarkable fprings : but there is one near 
Aigne in Auvergne, which boils violently, and makes a noife like water thrown 
upon lime; it has little or no tafte, but has a poifonous quality, and the birds that 
drink of it die inftantly. 

METALS AND MINERALS.] Languedoc is faid to contain veins of gold and filver. 
Alface has mines of filver and copper, but thcy are too expenfive to be wrought. 
Alabafter, black marble, jafper, and coal, are found in many parts of the king- 
dom. Bretagne abounds in mines of iron, copper, tin, and lead. At Laverdau, 
in Cominges, there is a mine of chalk. At Berry there is a mine of oker, which 
ferves for melting of metals, and for dying, particularly the beft drab-cloths ; and 
in the province of Anjou are feveral quarries of fine white ftone. Some excellent 
turquoifes (the only gem that France pons are found in Languedoc; and 
great care 1s taken to keep the mines of marble and free-ftone open all over the 
kingdom. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- France abounds in excellent roots, which are 

DUCTIONS BY SEA AND LAND. § more proper for foups than thofe of England. 
As to all kinds of feafoning and fallads they are more plentiful, and in fome places 
better than in England ; they being, next to their vines, the chief object of their 
culture. The province of Gaftenois produces great quantities of faflron. “The 
wines of Champagne, Burgundy, Bourdeaux, Gafcony, and other provinces of 
France, ere fo well known, that they need only be mentioned. It is fufficient to. 
obferve, that though they differ very fenfibly in their tafte and properties, yet all 
of them are excellent, particularly thofe of Champagne, Burgundy, Bourdeaux, 
Pontacke, Hermitage, and Frontiniac ; and there are few conftitutions,, be they ever 
fo valetudinary, to which fome one or other of them is not adapted. Oak, elm, 
afh, and other timber common in England, is found in France; but it is faid, 
that the internal parts of the kingdom begin to feel the want of fuel. A great deal 
of falt is made at Rhee, and about Rochfort on the coaft of Saintoign. Langue-- 
doc produces an herb called kali, which, when burnt, makes excellent pot-afhes. 
The French formerly were famous for horticulture, but they are at prefent far in- 
ferior to the Englifh both in the management and difpofition of their gardens. 
Prunes and capers are produced at Bourdeaux and near Toulon. 


France 
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F RANCE 


France contains few animals, either wild or tame, that are not to be found in 


England, excepting wolves. 


rior to the Englifh; nor is the wool of their fheep fo fine. 
the chamois, or mountain goats, are more valuable than thofe of England. 


Their horfes, black cattle, and fheep, are far infe- 


The hair and {kin of 
We 


know of no difference between the marine productions of France and thofe of 
England, but that the former is not fo well ferved, even on the fea-coafts, with falt 


water fifh. 


Forests.| The chief forefts of France are thofe of Orleans, which contain 
14,000 acres of wood of various kinds, oak, elm, afh, &c. and the foreft of Fon- 
tainbleau near as large; and near Morchifinoir is a foreft of tall, ftraight timber, of 


4000 trees. 


Befides thefe, large numbers of woods, fome of them deferving the 


name of forefts, lie in different provinces; but too remote from fea-carriage to be 


of much national] utility. 


POPULATION, INHABITANTS, E According to the lateft and beft 


CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. 
fent about 20,000,000 of inhabitants. 


calculations, France contains at pre- 


It was lately fuppofed, by fome fpeculative 


men, that the population of France had for many years been upon the decline : 
but, upon an accurate inveftigation, the reverfe appeared to be fact; though this 
country certainly loft a great number of valuable inhabitants, by the revocation of 


the edict of Nantes *. 
France is certainly as 13 to one. 
The French, in their perfons, 


The proportion of the people of England to the people of 


are rather lower than their neighbours; but they 


are well proportioned and active, and more free than other nations in general from 


bodily deformities. 


The ladies are celebrated more for their fprightly wit than 


perfonal beauty ; the peafantry in general, are remarkably ordinary, and are beft 


defcribed by being contrafted with women of the fame ranks in England. 


The no- 


bility and gentry accomplifh themfelves in the academical exercifes of dancing, 


fencing, and riding ; 
fkill and gracefulnefs. 


in the practice of which they excel all their neighbours in 
They are fond of huntin 


; and the gentry have now left 


off their heavy jack-boots, their huge war-faddle, and monftrous curb-bridle in 


that exercife, and accommodate themfelves to the Englifh manner. 


The landlords 


are as jealous of their game as they are in England, and equally niggardly of itto 


their inferiors. 


A few of the French princes of the blood, and nobility, are more 


magnificent in their palaces and equipages than any of the Englifh; but the other 
ranks of life are defpicable, when compared to the riches, elegance, and opulence 


not only of the Englifh nobility and gentry in general, 


people. 


but of the middling 


'The genius and manners of the French are well known, and have been the fub- 


ject of many able pens. 


A national vanity is their predominant character ; and 


they are perhaps the only people ever heard of, who have derived great utility from 


a national weaknefs. 


actions to whieh true courage infpires other nations. 


It fupports them under misfortunes, and impels them to 


This charaéter, however, is 


confpicuous only in the higher and middling ranks, where it produces excellent of- 


* In the year 1598, Henry IV. who was a Pro- 
teftant, and juftly ftyled the Great, after fighting 
his way to the crown of France, pafled the famous 
ediét of Nantes, which fecured to the proteftants 
the free exercife of their religion ; but this edict 
was revoked by Lewis XIV. which, with the fuc- 


cceding perfecutions, drove that people to Eng- 
land, Holland, and other Proteftant countries, 
where they eftablifhed the filk manufaécturc, to the 
em prejudice of the country that períecuted 
theme. 


ficers 5 
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ficers ; for the common foldiers of France have few or no ideas of heroifm. Hence 
it has been-obferved, with great juítice, of the French and Englifh, that the French 
officers will lead, if their foldiers will follow, and the Englifh foldiers will follow, 
if their officers will lead. This fame principle of vanity is of admirable ufe to the 
government, becaufe the lower ranks, when they fee their fuperiors elated, as in 
the time of the laft war with England, under the moft difgraceful loffes, never think 
that they are unfortunate; and from thence proceeds the paffive fubmufifon of the 
French under all their calamities. 

The French affect freedom and wit; but fafhionable dreffes and diverfions engrofs 
too much of their converfation. Their diverfions are much the fame with thofe of 
the Englifh, but their gallantry is of a very different complexion. Their attention 
to the fair degenerates into grofs foppery in thé men, and in the ladies it is kept 
up by admitting of indecent freedoms; but the feeming levities of both fexes 
are feldom attended with that criminality which, to people not ufed to their nian- 
ners, they feem to indicate; nor are the hufbands fo indifferent, as we are apt to 
imagine, about the conduct of their wives. The French are exceffively credulous 
and litigious: but of all people in the world they bear adverfity and reduction of 
circumftances with the beft grace; though in profperity many of them are apt to 
be infolent, vain, arbitrary, and imperious. An old French ofhcer is an enter- 
taining and inítructive companion, and indeed the moft rational fpecies of all the 
French gentry. 

The French are eminently diftinguifhed by their politenefs and good manners, 
which may be traced, though in different proportions, through every rank, from 
the greateft of the nobility to the loweft mechanic : and it has been remarked as a 
very fingular phenomenon, that politenefs, which, in every other country, is con- 
fined to people of a certain rank in life, fhould here pervade every fituation and 
profeffion. Indeed, the polifhed mildnefs of French manners, the gay and fociable 
turn of the nation, and the affable and eafy conduct of mafters to their fervants, 
in fome degree fupply the deficiencies, and correct the errors of the government, 
and render the condition of the common people in France, but particularly at Paris, 
better than in feveral other countries of Europe. 

The French have been much cenfured for infincerity ; but this charge has been 
carried too far, and the imputation is generally owing to their exceís of civility, 
which throws a fufpicious light upon their candour. The French, in private life 
have certainly many amiable characters, and a great number of inftances 5f gene- 
rofity and difintereftednefs may be found uenit them. 

It is doing the French no more than juftice to acknowledge, that, as they are 
themfelves polite, fo they have given a polifh to the ferocious manners, and even 
virtues of other nations. They have long poffeffed the lead in tafte, fafhion, and 
drefs ; but it feems now to be in the wane, and they themíelves think very favour- 
ably of the Englifh. This alteration of opinion has not, however, entirely taken 
its rife from their wits and learned men, and ftill lefs from their courtiers, or the 
middle ranks ef life. The fuperior orders of men in France are of a very different 
caft from thofe below them. They fee with indignation the frivoloufnefs of their 
court; and however complying they may appear in public, when retired, they keep 
themfelves facred from its follies. Independent by their rank. and fortunes, they think 
and act for themfelves. They are open to conviction, and examine things to the 
bottom. They faw during the war before the laft, the management of their armies, 
their finances, and fleets, with filent indignation, and their refearches were favourable 
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they have fince paid to England, have improved that good opiniom; the courtiers 
themfelves have fallen in with it ; and, what fome-years ago would have been thought 
incredible, people of fafhion in France new ftudy the Englifh language, and imitate 
them in their cuftoms, amufements, drefs, and buildings. 1 hey both imitate and 
admire our writers ; the names of Bacon, Locke, Newton, Milten, m Addifon, 
Hume, Robertfon, Richardíon, and many others of the laft and preíent century, 
are fácred “among the French of any education; and, to fay the truth,. the writin 
of fuch men have equally contributed, with our military reputation, to raife t 
name of Great: Britain to that degree in which it has been held of late by foreign 
nations, and to render our language more univeríal, and even a neceffary ftud 
among foreign- nobility. But we cannot quit this article of the manners and cuf- 
toms of the French, without giving amore minute view of fome ftriking peculia- 
rities obfervable among that whimfical people in private life, and this from the re- 
marks of a late ingenious traveller, who was alío diftinguifhed by various other pro- 
duétions in polite literature. 

« The natural levity of the French, fays he,is reinforced by the moft prepofterous. 
education, and the example of a giddy people, engaged in the moft frivolous pur- 
fuits. A Frenchman is by fome prieft or monk taught to read his mother tongue, 
and to fay his prayers in a language he does not underftand. He learns to dance 
and to fence by the mafters of thofe fciences. He becomes a complete connoiffeur 
in dreffing hair, and in.adorning his own perfon, under the hands and inftruétions 
of his barber and valet-de-chambre. If he learns to play upon the flute or the fid- 
dle, be is altogether irrefiftible. But he piques himfelf upon being polifhed above: 
the natives of any other country, by his converfation with the fair fex. In the courfe 
of this communication, with which he is indulged from his tender years, he learns 
like a parrot, by rote, the whole circle of French compliments, which are a fet of. 
phrafes, ridiculous even to a proverb; and thefe he throws out ee ey d to. 
ali women without diftinction, in the exercife of that kind of addrefs which is here 
diftinguifhed by the name of gallantry. It is an exercife, by the repetition. of which 
he becomes very pert, very familiar, and very impertinent. A Frenchman, in 
confequence of his mingling with the females from his infancy, not only becomes 
acquainted with all their cuftoms and humours, but grows wonderfully alert in per- 
forming a thoufand little offices, which are overlooked by other men, whofe :ime 
hath been fpent in making more valuable acquifitions. He enters, without cere- 
mony, a lady's bedchamber while fhe is in. bed, reaches her whatever fhe wants, 
airs her fhift, and helps to put it on. He attends at her. toilette, regulates the 
diftribution of her patches, and advifes where to lay on the paint. If he vafits. her 
when fhe is dreffed, and perceives the leaft impropriety in her coiffure, he infilts 
upon adjufting it with his own hands. If he fees a curl, or even a fingle hair amifs,. 
he produces his comb, his fciffars, and pomatum, and fets it to rights with the 
dexterity of a proféffed frizeur. He fquires her to every place fhe vifits, either.on 
bufinefs or pleafure; and, by dedicating his whole time to her, renders himfelf 
neceffary to her. occafions. In fhort, of all the coxcombs, on the face of the earth, 
a French petit-maitre is the moft impertinent ; and they are all petits-maitres, from 
the marquis who ghtters in lace and embroidery, to the garcon barbiere (barber's 
boy) covered with meal, who ftruts with his hair in a long queue,. and his hat un- 
der his arm. 

« A Frenchman willfoomer part with his religion than his hair. Even the fol- 
diers im Franee wear a long «queue; and this ridiculous foppery has defcended, as I 
faid before, to the loweft elaís of people. The boy who cleans fhoes.at the corner 
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of a itreet, has a tail of this kind hanging down to his rump; and the beggar who 
drives ‘an afs, wears his hair en queue, though, perhaps, he has neither {hirt nor 
breeches. 

<< I fhall only mention one cuftom more, which feems to carry human affectation 
to the very fartheft verge of folly and extravagance : that is, the manner in which 
the faces of the ladies are primed and ‘painted. It is generally fuppofed, that part 
of the fair fex, in fome other countries, make ufe of fard and verrmmllion for very 
different purpofes; namely, to help a bad or faded complexion, to heighten the 
graces, or conceal the defects of nature, as well as the ravages of time. I fhall not 
enquire whether it is juft and honeft to impofe in this manner on mankind ; if it is 
not honeft, it may be allowed to be artful and politic, and fhews at leaft, a defire 
of being agreeable. But to lay it on, as the fafhion in France prefcribes to all the 
ladies of condition, who indeed cannot appear without this badge of diftinétion, is 
to difguife themfelves in fuch a manner, as to render them odious and deteftable to 
every fpectator who has the leaft relifh left for nature and propriety. As for the 
fard, or white, with which their necks and fhoulders are plaiftered, it may be in 
fome meafure excuíable, as their fkins are naturally brown, or fallow; but the 
rouge, which is daubed on their faces, from the chin up to the eyes, without the 
leaft art or dexterity, not only deftroys all diftrnction of features, but renders the 
afpe& really frightful, or at leaft conveys nothing but ideas of difguít and aver- 
fion. Without this horrible mafk, no married lady is admitted at court, or tn any 
polite affembly ; and it is a mark of diftinétion which none of the lower claffes dare 
affume.”’ 

The above picture of the manners of the French nation is drawn with wit and 
fpirit, and is in fome refpects highly characteriftic : but it is certainly not a flatter- 
ing portrait; and the faults and failings of this vivacious people are, perhaps, by 
the author whom we have tranicribed, too much magnified. With all their de- 
fects, the French have many good qualities, and are undoubtedly a very agreeable 
people to refide among, at leaft for a time; on account of the politenefs of their 
manners, the great attention they pay to ftrangers, and the general taíte for lite- 
rature which prevails among thofe in the better ranks of life. The French literati 
have great influence even in the gay and diffipated city of Paris. Their opinions 
rot only determine the merit of works of tafte and fcience, but they have confider- 
able weight with refpect to the manners and fentiments of people of rank, and of 
the public in general, and confequently are not without effect in the meafures of 
government. 

Dkress.] The French drefs of both fexes is fo well known, that it is needlefs to 
expatiate upon them here ; but, indeed, their drefs in cities and towns is fo vari- 
able, that it is next to impoffible to defcribe it. They certainly have more inven- 
tion in that particular than any of their neighbours, and their conftantly changing 
their fafhions is of infinite fervice to their manufactures. With regard to the Eng- 
lifh, they poffefs one capital fuperiority, which is, that the clothes of both fexes, 
and their ornaments, are at leaft one-third cheaper. 

When a ftranger arrives in Paris, he finds it neceffary to fend for the taylor, per- 
ruquier, hatter, fhoemaker, and every other tradefman concerned in the e uipment 
of the human body. He muft even change his buckles, and the form of his ruf- 
fles; and, though at therifk of his life, fuit his clothes to the mode of the feafon. 
For example,. though the weather fhould be ever fo cold, he muft wear his babit 
d'été, or demi-faifon, without prefuming to put on a warm drefs before the day which 
fafhion has fixed for that purpofe ; and neither old age nor infirmity will excufe a 
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man for wearing his hat upon his head, either at home or abroad. Females are, i£ 
poffible, ftill more fubjeét to the caprices of fafhion. All their facks and negligees. 
muft be altered and new trimmed. They muft have new caps, new laces, new 
Shoes, and their hair new cut. They muft have their taffeties for the fummer, 
their flowered filks for the fpring and autumn, their fattins and damafks for winter. 
The men too mutt provide themfelves with a camblet fuit trimmed with filver for 
fpring and autumn, with filk clothes for fummer, and cloth laced with gold, or 
velvet for winter ;. and he muft wear his bag-wig 2 la pigeon. This variety of drefs 
is abfolutely indifpenfable for all thofe who pretend to any rank above the mere vul- 
gar; all ranks,. from the king downwards, ufe powder; and even the rabble, ac- 
cording to their abilities, imitate their fuperiors in the fopperies of fafhion. The 
common people of the country, however, ftill retain, without any material devia- 
tion, the old-fafhioned modes of drefs, the large hat, and moft enormous jack- 
boots, with fuitable fpurs; ahd this contraft is even perceivable a few miles from 
Paris. Inlarge cities, the clergy, lawyers, phyficians, and merchants, generally 
dreís in black ; and it has been obferved, that the French nation, in their modes. 
of dreís, are in fome meafure governed by. commercial eircumftances. 

RErrcioN.] The religion of France is Roman Catholic, in which their kings 
have been fo conftant, that they have obtained the title of Moft Chriftian ; and the 
pope, im his bull gives the king of France the title of Eldeft Son of the Church. 
The Gallican church has more than once attempted to. fhake off the yoke of the 
popes, and made a very great progrefs in the attempt during- the reign of Lewis 
XIV, but it was defeated by the fecret bigotry of that prince, who, while he was 
bullying the pope, was inwardly trembling under the power of the Jefuits; a fet 
that is now exterminated from that kingdom.. Though the French clergy are more 
exempt than fome others from the papal authority, their church confining the pope's 
power entirely to things of an ecclefiaftical nature, yet they are in general great 
enemies to any thing that looks like reformation in religion ; and pofleffed as they 
are of immenfe property,. there muft be a thorough coalition in. opinion between 
the king and his parliaments,. before any ecclefiaftical reformation can take place ; 
a profpect which feems at prefent to.be yet too diftant. In the fouthern parts of 
. France, fome of the clergy and magiftrates are as intolerant as ever; and the per- 
{ecutions of the proteftants, or, as they are called, Hugonots, who are very nu- 
merous in thofe provinces, continued till very lately. Since their alliance- with 
America, the proteftants have been more encouraged,. and their aflemblies for wor- 
fhip in many places not difturbed. In fhort, the common people of France dif- 
cover no difpofition towards.a reformation in. religion, which,. if. ever it takes place, 
muft probably be effected by the fpirit of the parliaments. I fhall not enter into the 
antiquated difputes between the Molinifts and the Janfenifts, or the different feéts. 
of Quietifts and Bourignons, and others that prevail among the Roman Catholics 
themfelves, or into the difputes that prevail between the parliament and clergy 
about the bull Unigenitus, which advances the pope’s power above that of the 
crown. ‘The ftate of religion in France is a ftrong proof of the paffive difpofition 
of the natives, and the bigotry of their kings, who, in complaifance to. the pope, 
have deprived their kingdom, as already hinted, of fome of its moft ufeful inhabi- 
tants. It muft at the fame time be owned, that the Hugonots, while they fubfifted 
in amanner as a feparate ftate within France, fhewed fome difpofitions not very fa- 
vourable to that defpotic fyftem of government which is eftablifhed in the king- 
dom; and on fome occafions they did not difplay much moderation in "n of 
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religion ; but, in general, their oppofition to the rulers and court, proceeded from 
repeated attacks on their liberties, and the perfecutions they fuffered. 

 ARCHBISHOPRICS, BISHOPRICS, &c.] Inthe whole kingdom there are 17. arch- 
bifhops, 113 bifhops, 770 abbies for men, 317 abbies and priories for women, be- 
fides a great number of leffer convents, and 250 commanderies of the order of 
Malta; but many of the abbies and nunneries have been lately fuppreffed, and the 
revenues feized by the king. The ecclefiaftics of all forts are computed at near 
200,000, and their revenues at about fix millions fterling. The king nominates 
all archbifhops, bifhops, abbots, and priors, and can tax the clergy without a 
papal licence or mandate: accordingly, not many years fince, he demanded the 
twentieth penny of the clergy, and, to afcertain that, required them to deliver 
in an inventory of their eftates and incomes ; to avoid which, they voluntarily made 
an offer of the annual fum of twelve millions of ‘livres, over and above the ufual 
free gift, which they pay every five years. This demand is often repeated in a 
time of war. 

The archbifhop of Lyons is count and primate of France. The archbifhop of 
Sens is primate of France and Germany. The archbifhop of Paris is duke and 
peer of the realm ; and tke archbifhop of Rheims is duke and peer, and legate of 
the holy fee. 

LANGUAGE.] One of the wifeft meafures of Lewis XIV. was his. encourage- 
ment of every propofal that tended to the purity and perfection of the French lan-- 
guage. He fucceeded fo far, as to render it the moft univerfal of al] the living 
tongues; a circumftance that tended equally to his greatnefs and his glory, for his 
court and nation thereby became the íchool of arts, fciences, and polhiteneífs. ‘The 
French language, at prefent, is chiefly compofed of words radically derived from 
the Latin,. with many. German derivatives introduced by the Franks. It is now ra- 
ther. on the decay;. its corner ftones, fixed under Lewis XIV. are as it were loof- 
ened; and in the prefent mode of writing and expreffing themfelves, the modern 
French abandon that grammatical ftandard, which alone can render a language claí- 
fical and permanent. 

As to the ape elas of the language;. they are undoubtedly greatly inferior .to the 
Englifh ; but they are well adapted to fubjects void of elevation or Erre It is 
well accommodated to dalliance, compliments, and common converfation. 

The Lord's Prayer in French is as follows: Nótre Pére qui es aux cieux, ton nom 
foit fanétifié. Ton regne vienne. Ta volonté foit faite en la terre comme au ciel. Donne 
“nous aujourd’ hui notre pain quotidien. Pardonne nous nos offences, comme nous pardon- 
nous. à ceux qui nous ont offencez. Et me nous indui point en tentation, mais nous delivre 
du mal: car à toi eft leregne, la puiffance, ES la gloire aux. fiécles des fiécles... Amen. 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] ‘The French, like the other nations of Eu- 
rope,. were for many centuries immerfed in barbarity. The firft learning they be- 
ean to.acquire, was not of that kind which improves the underftanding, corrects 
the tafte, or regulates the affections... It confifted in a fubtile and quibbling logic, 
which was more.adapted to pervert than to improve the faculties. But the ftudy of 
the Greek and Roman writers, which firft arofe in Italy, diffufed itfelf among the 
French, and gave a new turn to their literary purfuits. This, together with the 
encouragement which the polite and learned Francis I. gave to all men of merit, 
was extremely beneficial to French literature. During this reign, many: learned 
men appeared in. France, who greatly diftinguifhed themfelves by their writings ; 
among whom were Budeus, Clement Marot, Peter du Chatel, Rabelais, and Peter 
Ramus. The names of. Henry and Robert Stephens, are alio mentioned by air 
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real fcholar with refpect. It was not, however, till the feventeenth century, that 
the French began to write with elegance in their own language. ‘The Academie 
Frangoife was formed tor this purpofe ; and though their labours, confidered as a 
body, were not fo fuccefsful as might have been expected, fome particular acade- 
micians have done great fervice to letters. In faét, literary copartnerfhips are fel- 
dom very fucceisful. Of this we have aremarkable example in the prefent cafe. 
The Academy publifhed a dictionary for improving the French language : 1t was 
univerfally defpiied. Furetieres, a fingle academician, publifhes another : it meets 
with univerfal approbation. 

Lewis XIV. was the Auguftus of France. The protection he gave to letters, and 
the penfions he beftowed on learned men, both at home and abroad, which, by cal- 
culation, did not amount to above 12,000]. per annum, have gained him more glory 
than all the military enterpriies, upon which he expended fo many millions. The 
learned men who appeared in France during this reign, are too numerous to be men- 
tioned. ‘Their tragic poets, Racine and Corneille, have defervedly obtained a very 
high reputation: the firft was diftinguifhed for fkill in moving the paffions ; the fe- 
cond for majefty ; and both, for the ftrength and juftnefs of their painting, the ele- 
gance of their tafte, and their ftriét adherence to the rules of the drama. Moliere 
would have exhaufted the fubjects of comedy, were they not every where inexhaufti- 
ble, and particularly in France. In works of fatire and in criticifm, Boileau, who 
was a clofe imitator of the ancients, poffeffed uncommon merit. But France has 
not yet produced an epic poem that can be mentioned with Milton”s; nor a genius 
of the fame extenfive and univerfal kind with Shakefpeare, equally fitted for the 
gay and the ferious, the humorous and the fublime. In the eloquence of the 
pulpit and of the bar, the French are greatly our fuperiors: Boffuet, Bourdaloue, 
Flechier, and Maffillon, have carried pulpit eloquence to a degree of perfection 
which we may approach to, but can hardly be expected ever to furpafs. The ge- 
nius, however, of their religion and government, is extremely unfavourable to all 
improvements in the moft ufeful branches of philofophy. All the eftablifhments of 
Lewis XIV. for the advancement of fcience, were not able to counterbalance the 
influence of the clergy, whofe intereft is to keep mankind ignorant in matters of 
religion and morality ; and the influence of the court and miniftry, who have an 
equal intereft in concealing the natural rights of mankind, and every found prin- 
ciple of government. The French have not therefore fo many good writers on mo- 
ral, religious, or political fubjects, as have appeared in Great Britain. But France 
has produced fome great men who do honour to humanity; whofe career no ob- 
ftacle could ftop, whofe freedom no government however defpotic, no religion 
however fuperftitious, could curb or reftrain. As an hiftorian, De Thou is enti- 
tled to the higheft praife: and who is ignorant of Pafcal, or of the archbifhop of 
Cambray ? Few men have done more fervice to religion, either by their writings or 
their lives. As for Montefquieu, he 1s an honour to human nature : he is the le- 
giflator of nations; his works are read in every country and language, and wherever 
they go they enlighten and invigorate the human mind. And, indeed, there have 
lately feveral writers appeared in France, whofe writings have breathed fuch fenti- 
ments of liberty, as were not very well accommodated to the arbitrary government 
under which they live; and thefe fentiments feem much to increafe among the men 
of letters, and perfons in the higher claffes of life: ‘but the lower people in France, 
being leis enlightened, and long habituated to defpotic power, feem too well adapt- 
ed for the yoke of flavery. 
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In the Belles Lettres and mifcellaneous way, no nation ever produced more agree- 
able writers ; among whom we may place Montaigne, D’Argens, and Voltaire, as 
the moft confiderable. 

Before the immortal Newton appeared in England, Defcartes was the pru 
philofopher in modern times. He was the firft who applied algebra to the olution 
of geometrical problems, which naturally paved the way to the analytical difcove- 
ries of Newton. Many of the prefent age are excellent mathematicians; particu- 
. laely D'Alembert, who, with all the precifion of a geometer, has united the talents 
of a fine writer. 

Since the beginning of the prefent century, the French have almoft vied with 
the Englifh in natural philofophy. Buffon would deferve to be reckoned among 
men of fcience, were he not ftill more remarkable for his eloquence than for his 
philofophy. He is to be regarded as a philofophical painter of nature; and, under 
this view, his Natural Hiftory is the firft work of its kind. 

Their painters, Pouffin, Le Brun, and above all Le Sueur, did honour to the 

e of Lewis XIV. They have none at prefent to compare with them in the more 
noble kinds of painting; but Mr. Greufe, for portraits and converfation-pieces, 
never perhaps was excelled. 

Sculpture is in general better underftood in France than in moft other countries 
of Europe. Their treatifes on fhip-building and engineering ftand unrivalled ; 
but in the praétice of both they are outdone by the Englifh. No genius has hi- 
therto equalled Vauban in the theory or practice of fortification. The French were 
long our fuperiors in architecture ; though we now bid fair for furpafling them in 
this art. 

We fhall conclude this head with obferving, that the French have now. finifhed 
the Encyclopedie, or general dictionary. of arts and-fciences, which was drawn up 
by the moft able mafters in each branch of literature, in 28 volumes in folio (fix 
af which are: copper-plates), under the direction of. Meflieurs D'Alembert and 
Diderot,. and is the moft complete collection of human knowledge we are acquaint-. 
ed with. 

UNIVERSITIES AND PUBLIC COLLEGES.] 'Thefe literary inftitutions have received 
a loís for the prefent by the expulfion of the Jefuits, who made the languages, arts, 
and fciences, their particular ftudy, and taught them all over France; but as the 
extinction of this body of men will probably leffen the influence of fuperftition in 
France, there is reafon to believe that the interefts of real learning and {cience 
will, upon the whole, be promoted by that event. It is not within my plan to. 
defcribe the different governments and conftitutions of every univerfity or public 
college in France ; but they are in number twenty-eight, as follow; Aix, Angiers, 
Arles, Avignon, Befangon, Bourdeaux, Bourges, Caen, Cahors, Dol, Douay, 
Fleche, Montauban, Montpellier, Nantes, Orange, Orleans, Paris, Perpignan, 
Poitiers, Point Moufon, Richlieu, Rheims, Soiffons, Strafbourg, Touloufe, 
Tournoiíe, and Valence. 

AcADEMIES.| There are eight academies in Paris, namely, three literary ones, 
the French Academy, that of Infcriptions, and that of the Sciences; one of 
painting and fculpture, one of architecture, and three for riding the great horfe, 
and other military exerciíes. 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, t Few countries, if we except Italy,. can boaít 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. of more valuable remains of antiquity than 
France. Some of the French antiquities belong to the time of the Celts, and con- 
fequently, compared to them, thofe of Rome are modern, Father Mabillon has 
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given usa moft curious account of the fepulchresof their kings, which have been 
difcovered fo far back as Pharamond ; and fome of them, when broke open, were 
found to contain ornaments and jewels of value. At Rheims, and other parts of 
France, are to be feen triumphal arches; but the moft entire is at Orange, erected 
on account of the victory obtained over the Cimbri and Teutones, by Caius Ma- 
rius and Luétatius Catulus. After Gaul was reduced to a Roman province, the 
Romans took vaft delight in adorning it with magnificent edifices, both civil and 
facred ; fome of which are more entire than any to be met with in Italy itfelf. ‘The 
ruins of an amphitheatre are to be found in Chalons, and likewife at Vienne. 
Nifmes, however, exhibits the moft valuable remains of ancient architecture of any 
place in France. “The famous Pont du Garde was raifed in the Auguftan age by 
the Roman colony of Niímes, to convey a ftream of water between two nioun- 
tains for the ufe of that city, and is as frefh to this day as Weftiminfter-bridge: it 
confifts of three bridges, or tiers of arches one above another; the height is 174 
feet, and the length extends to 723. The moderns are indebted for this, and 
many other ftupendous aqueducts, to the ignorance of the ancients, that all ftreams 
will rife as high as their heads. Many other;ruins of antiquity are found at Nifmes ; 
but the chief, are the temple of Diana, whofe veftiges are ftill remaining; the am- 
phitheatre, which is thought to be the fineft and moft entire of the kind of any in 
Europe; but above all, the houfe erected by the emperor Adrian, called the 
Maifon Carrie. The architecture and fculpture of this building are fo exquifitely 
beautiful, that it enchants even the moft ignorant ; and it is ftill entire, being very 
little affected either by the ravages of time, or the havoc of war. At Paris, in La 
Rue de la Harpe, may be feen the remains of a palace, or Thermz, fuppofed to 
have been built by the emperor Julian, furnamed the Apoftate, about the year 356, 
after the fame model as the baths of Dioclefian. The remains of this ancient edi- 
fice are many arches, and within them a large faloon. It is fabricated of a kind of 
maític, the compofition of which is not now known, intermixed with {mall {quare 
pieces of free-ftone and bricks. 

At Arles in Provence is to be feen an obelifk of oriental granite, which is §2 feet 
high, and feven feet diameter at the bafe, and all but one ftone. Roman temples 
are frequent in France. The moft particular are in Burgundy and Guienne ; and 
other places, befides the neighbourhood of Nifmes, contain magnificent ruins of 
aqueduéts. The paffage cut through the middle of a rock near Briançon in Dau- 
phiny, is thought to be a Roman work, if not of greater antiquity. The round 
buckler of maffy filver, taken out of the Rhone in 1665, being twenty inches in 
diameter, and weighing twenty-one pounds, containing the ftory of Scipio’s conti- 
nence, is thought to be coeval with that great general. It would be endlefs to re- 
count the different monuments of antiquity to be found in France, particularly in 
the cabinets of the curious. 

I have already mentioned feveral remarkable fprings and mountains, which may 
be confidered as natural curiofities. Some of the modern works of art, particular- 
ly the canals, have been alfo before noticed. ‘There are fome fubterraneous paflages 
and holes, efpecially at St. Aubin in Brittany, and Niont in Dauphiny, really ftu- 

endous. 

i CITIES AND TOWNS.] ‘Thefe are numerous in France; of which we fhall men- 
tion only Paris, Lifle, and their principal fea-ports, Breft and ‘Toulon. l 

Lifle, in French Flanders, is thought to be the moft regular and ftrongeft fortifi- 
cation in Europe, and was the mafter-piece of the famous Vauban. It is generally 
garrifoned with above 10,000 regulars ; and, for its magnificence and elegance, rt 
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is called Little Parise Its manufactures of filk, cambric, and camblets, are very 
confiderable ; and its inhabitants amount to about 100,000. Every reader is ac- 
quainted with the hiftory of Dunkirk, which the French were obliged by the treaty 
of Utrecht to demolifh, but is ftill a thorn in the fide of the Englifh, by being a 
harbour for their fmugglers, and may now, by an article in the laft treaty of peace, 
be put into what condition the ‘French miniftry may pleafe. The reit of French 
Flanders, and its Netherlands, abound with fortified towns, which carry on very 
gainful manufactures. 

Moving fouthward, we come to the Ifle of France; the capital of which, and of 
the whole kingdom, 1s Paris. "This city has been fo often defcribed, it may appear 
fuperfluous to mention it more particularly, were it not that the vanity of the French 
has given it a preference, which it by no means deferves, to all the capitals in the 
world, in every refpect, not excepting even population. Many of the Englifh have 
been impofed upon in this point; particularly by the computing from the births and 
burials within the bills of mortality, which exclude the moft populous parifhes about 
London. Another miftake lies in computing from births and mairiages. The 
number of diffenters of all kinds in and about London, who do not regifter the 
births of their children, is amazing; and many of tne poorer fort will not afford 
the fmall expence of fuch aregiftering. Another peculiarity exifting in London is, 
that moft of the Londoners, who will afford the expence, when they find themfelves 
confumptive, or otherwife indifpofed, retire into the country, where they are bu- 
ried, and thereby excluded from the bills of mortality. The population of Paris, 
therefore, where the regifters are more exact and acceffible to the poor, and where 
the religion and the police are more uniform and ftrict, is far more eafily afcertained 
than that of London; and by the beft accounts, it does not exceed 7 or 800,000, 
which is far fhort of the inhabitants of London and the contiguous parifhes. 

Paris is divided into three parts; the city, the univerfity, and that which was 
formerly called the Town. The city is old Paris; the univerfity and the town 
are the new. Paris contains more works of public munificence than utility. 
Its palaces are fhewy, and fome of its ftreets, fquares, hotels, hofpitals, and 
churches, fuperbly decorated with a profufion of paintings, tapeftry, images, 
and ftatues; but Paris, notwithítanding its boaíted police, is greatly inferior to 
London in many of the conveniencies of life, and the folid enjoyments of fociety. 
Without entering into more minute difquifitions, Paris, it muft be owned, is the 
paradife of fplendor and diffipation. The tapeftry of the Gobelines * is unequalled 
for beauty and richnefs. The Louvre is a building that does honour to architec- 
ture itfelf ; and the inftitution of the French academy far exceeds any thing of the 
kind in England, or elfewhere. The Tuilleries, the palace of Orleans, Or, as itis 
called, Luxembourg, where a valuable collection of paintings are fhewn, the royal 
palace, the king's library, the guild-hall, and the hofpital for the invalids, are 
fuperb to the higheft degree. The city of Paris is faid to be fifteen miles "in cira 
cumference. The hotels of the French nobleffe at Paris take up a great deal of 
room with their court-yards and gardens; and fo do their convents and churches. 
The ftreets are very narrow, and the houfes very high, many of them feven ftories. 
The houfes are built of ftone, and are generally mean, even to wretchednefs, owing 
partly to their containing a different family on every floor. Theriver Seine, which 


* One Gobdleí, anoted dyer at Rheims, was the fince; and here the great Colbert, about the year 


fir(t who fettled in this place, in the reignof Fran- 1667, eftablifhed that valuable manufactory. 
cis I. and the houfe has retained his name ever 
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runs through the centre of the city, is not half fo large as the "[hames at London + 
it is too far diftant from the fea for the purpofes of navigation, and is not furnifhed,. 

as the Thames, with veffels or boats of any fort: overit are many ftone and wooden 

bridges, which have nothing to recommend them. The ftreets of Paris are gene- 

rally crowded, particularly with coaches, which gives that capital the appearance 

of wealth and grandeur; though, in reality, there is more fhow than fubftance. 

The glittering carriages that dazzle the eyes of ftrangers are moftly common hacks, 

hired by the day or week to the numerous foreigners who vifit that city ; and 
in truth, the greateít part of the trade of Paris arifes from the conftant fucceffion 
of ftrangers that arrive daily, from every nation and quarter of the globe. This 
afcendancy over other nations, is undoubtedly owing to the reputation of their lan- 
guage, their public buildings, the Gobelines, or manufacture of tapeftry, their li- 
braries, ánd collections of paintings, that are open to tbe public; the cheapnefs 
of provifions, excellency of the French wines, and above all, the purity of the 
air and climate in France. With all thefe advantages, Paris, in general, will 
not bear a comparifon with London, in the more eflential circumfítances of a 
thriving foreign and domeftic trade, the cleannefs of their ftreets, elegance of their 
houfes, efpecially within; the plenty of water, and that of a better quality than 
the Seine, which it is faid difagrees with ftrangers, as do likewife their fall wines. 
In the houfes of Paris moft of the floors are of brick, and have no other kind of 
cleaning than that of being fprinkled with water, and fwept once a day.  Thefe 
brick floors, the ftone ftairs, the want of wainícotting in the rooms, and the thick 
party-walls of ftone, are however, good prefervatives againft fire, which feldonr 
does any damage in this city. Inftead of wainícotting, the walls are covered with 
tapeftry or damafk.. The. beds in general are very good, and well ornamented 
with tefter and curtains; but bugs are here a moft intolerable nuifance, which fre- 
quently oblige ftrangers to fleep on the floor during the exceffive heat in the fum- 
mer. Their fhops are but poorly ftored with goods; nor has their government 
made the provifions that are ever in its pawer for the comfort of the inferior ranks ; 
its whole attention feeiming to be directed to the conveniency and fplendour of the 
great. “The fhopkeepers and tradeímen, an indolent, loitering people, feldom 
make their appearance before dinner in any other than a morning drefs, of. velvet. 
cap, filk night-gown, and Morocco flippers; but when they intend a vifit, or 
going abroad, all the punétilios of a courtier are attended to,. and hardly the re- 
femblance of a man.remains. There is a remarkable contraft between this clafs of 
people and thofe of the fame rank in London. In Paris, the women pack up par- 
eels, enter the orders, and da-moft of the drudgery bufinefs of the fhop, while the. 
hufband loiters about,. talks of. the great, of fafhions and diverfions, the invincible. 
force of their armies, and the fplendour of the grand monarque. The Parifians 
however, as well as the natives of France in general, are remarkably temperate. in 
their living ;; and to be intoxicated with liquor is confidered as infamous. Bread, 
and all manner of butchers meat and poultry, are extremely. good in Paris; the 
beef is excellent; the wine they generally drink, is a very thin. kind ef Burgundy. 
The common. people, in the fummer féafon, live chiefly on bread, butter,. grapes, 
and finall wine. The Parifians fcarcely know the ufe of tea, but they have coffee 
in plenty. The police of Paris is fo well attended: to, that quarrels, accidents, | 0o: 
felonies, feldom: happen ; and. ftrangers, from all quarters of the globe, let their 
appearance be ever fo. uncommon, meet with the moft polite treatment. The 
ftreets are patrolled at night by horfe and foot; fo judicioufly ftationed, that no 
offender can efcape their vigilance. They likewife vifit the publicans precifely P 
the 
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the hour cf twelve at night, to fee that the company are gone; for ın Paris no 
liquor can be had after that time. T he public roads in France are under the fame 
excellent regulation, which, with the torture of the rack, prevents robberies in 
that kingdom ; but for the fame reafon, when robberies do happen, they are always 
attended with the death of the unfortunate traveller; and indeed this is the general 
practice in every country of Europe, England and Scotland excepted. 

The environs of Paris are very pleafant, and contain a number of fine feats, 
fmall towns, and villages ; fome of them, being fcattered on the edges of lofty 
mountains rifing from the Seine, are remarkably delightful. 

The palace of Verfailles, which ftands twelve miles from Paris, though mag- 
nificent and expenfive beyond conception, and adorned with all that art can fur- 
nifh, is properly a collection of buildings, each of exquifite architecture, but not 
forming a whole, agreeable to the grand and fublime of that art. The gardens, 
and water-works (which are fupplied by means of prodigious engines acroís the 
Seine at Marli, about three miles diftance), are aftonifhing proois of the fertile 
genius of man, and highly worthy of a itranger’s attention. ‘Trianon, Marli, 
St. Germain en Laye, Meudon, and other royal palaces, are laid out with tafte 
and judgment ; each has its peculiar beauties for the entertainment and amufement 
of a luxurious court; but fome of them are in a fhameful condition, both as to 
repairs and cleanlinefs. 

Breft is a fmall, but very ftrong town, upon the Englifh channel, with a moft 
fpacious and fine fortified road and harbour, the beft and fafeít in all the kingdom + 
yet its entrance is difficult, by reafon of many rocks lying under water. At Breft 
1s a court of admiralty, and academy for fea-affairs, docks, and magazines for all 
kinds of naval ftores, rope-yards, ftore-houfes, &c. infomuch that it may now be 
termed the capital receptacle for the navy-royal of France, and is admirably well 
adapted for that end. | 

Lewis XIV. rendered Toulon, from a pitiful village, a fea-port of great im- 
portance. He fortified both the town and harbour, for the reception and protec- 
tion of the navy-royal. Its old and its new harbour lie contiguous; and by means 
of a canal, fhips pafs from the one to the other, both of them having an outlet into 
the fpacious outer harbour. Its arfenal, eftablifhed alfo by that king, has a parti- 
cular ftorehoufe for each fhip of war, its guns, cordage, &c. being feparately laid 
up. Here are fpacious workfhops for blackímiths, joiners, carpenters, lock- 
fmiths, carvers, &c. Its rope-walk, of ftone, is 320 toifes or fathoms in length, 
with three arched walks. Its general magazine fupplies whatever may be wantin 
in the particular ftorehoufes, and contains an immenfe quantity of all kinds of 
ftores, difpofed in the greateft order. | 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] Next to Henry IV. juítly ftyled the Great, 
the famous Colbert, minifter to Lewis XIV. may be called the father of the French 
commerce and manufactures. Under him there was a great appearance that France 
would make as illuftrious a figure as a trading, as fhe did then as a warlike people; 
but the truth 1s, the French do not naturally poffefs that undaunted perfeverance 
which is neceffary for commerce and colonization, though no people, in theory, un- 
derftand them better. It is to be confidered at the fame time, that France, by 
her fituation, by the turn of her inhabitants for certain manufactures, and the hap- 
pinefs of her foil, muit be always poffeffed of great inland and neighbouring trade, 
which enriches her, and makes her the moft refpeétable power upon the continent 
of Europe. I have already enumerated her natural commodities; to which may 
be added, her manufa&ures of falt-petre, filk, embroidery, filver, ftuffs, tapeftry, 
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cambrics, lawns, fine laces, fine ferges. and ftuffs, velvets, brocades, paper, brandy, . 
which is diftilled from wine, a prodigious variety of toys, and other articles; 
many of which are fmuggled into Great Britain, for which they are paid in ready 
money. 

The filk manufacture was introduced into France fo late as the reign of Henry 
IV. and in the age of his grandíon Lewis XIV. the city of “Tours alone employed 
8000 looms, and 800 mills. The city of Lyons then empioyed 18,000 looms; 
but after the impolitic and unjuft revocation of the ediét of Nantes, the expulfion. 
of the Preteftants, and the ruinous wars maintained by France, they decreafed to 
4000; and their fil manufacture is now rivalled by that of England, where the 
French Proteftants took refuge, and were happily encouraged. On the other 
hand, the French woollen cloths and ftuffs, more efpecially at Abbeville, are faid 
to be now little inferior to thofe of England and Holland, affifted by the clandef- 
tine importation of Englifh and Irifh wool, and workmen from this country. 

Befides the infinite advantage arifing to her inland commerce, from her rivers and. 
navigable canals, her foreign trade may be faid to extend itfelf all over the globe. 
It is a doubtful point whether the crown.of France was a lofer by its cefhon of Ca- 
nada and part of Louifiana at the late peace. But the moft valuable part of Hif- 
paniola in the Weft Indies, which fhe poffeffes by the partiality and indolence of 
Spain, is a moft improveable acquifition, and the moft valuable of all her foreign 
colonies. Inthe Weft Indies fhe likewife poffeffes the moft important fugar ands 
of Martinico, Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, Tobago, St. Bartholomew, Defeada, and, 
Marigalante. Her poffeffions in North America, are only afinall tract upon the 
Miffiffipp1. 

The French poffeffions.in the Eaft Indies, are not very confiderable; though had 
their genius been more turned for commerce than war, they might have engrofied 
more territory and revenues than are now in poffeffion of the Englifh ; but they 
over-rated both their own power and their courage, and their Eaft India company 
never did much. At prefent (lays Mr. Anterior, * her land trade to Switzerland 
and Italy is by way of Lyons—To Germany, through Metz and Strafourgh—To: 
the Netherlands, through Lilde—To Spain (a moft profitable one), through Bay- 
onne and. Perpignan. As for her naval commerce, ber ports. in the channel, and. 
on the weftern ocean, are frequented by all the trading nations in Europe, to the 
great remm o of France, more efpecially refpecting what is carried. on with Eng- 
land, Holland, and Italy. The trade frorn her Mediterranean ports (more parti.. 
cularly from Marfeilles) with Turkey and Africa has long been very confiderable.. 
The negro trade from Guinea fuppliss her fugar colonies, befides the gold, ivory, 
and drugs got from thence.” i 

In the year 1739, France may be faid to have been in the zenith of her com- 
merce. Favoured. by Spain, and dreaded by moft of the other powers of Europe, 
her fiects covered the ocean; but fhe trufted too much to her own felf-:mportance. 
Cardinal de Fleury, who then directed her affairs, took no care to protect her trade 
by proper naval armaments; fo that the greater it was, it became the more. valu- 
able prey to the Englih when war broke out.. It. is, however, the happineís of 
France that her wounds ave ivon clofed, and by the fatal war between Britain and. 
America, fhe hath revived her naval power confiderably. 

Ore greit difhdvansage to the commerce of France is, that the profefücn of a 
merchant. is not fo honourable zs in England and fome other countrics, fo that 
the French robility think it below them; which is the reafon that the church, the 
law, and the army, are fo full of that order. A great number of the ico of 
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France have the privilege of coinage, and each of them a particular mark to dif- 
e their refpective pieces; which muft be very embarraíling, efpecially tc 
rangers. 

+ TRADING COMPANIES.] The inftitutions of public trading companies 
to Canada or New France, and the Eaft and Weft Indies, formerly coít the French 
crown immenfe fums ¿ but we know none of them now fubfifting, though no doubt 
their Weft India trade, which is ftill very confiderable, efpecially in fugar, is under 
proper regulations, prefcribed by their councils of commerce. 

ONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] ‘The conítitution of France in feudal 
times, was very unfavourable to monarchy; but the oppreffions of the great land- 
holders, by degrees, grew fo irkfome to the fubjects, that they preferred the mo- 
narchical to the ariftocratical government. Ariftocracy, however, {till fubfifted in 
fome degree to the beginning of the laft century, chiefly through the neceffity which 
the Hugonots or proteítants were under to have princes of the blood, and men of 
great quality for their leaders; but Richlieu in the time of Lewis XIII. gave it 
a mortal blow; and all the civil difputes in France fince, have been among great 
men for power and places, and between the kings and their parliaments; but the 
latter were feldom or never attended with any fanguinary effects. 

The prefent parliament of France has no analogy with that of Great Britain. 
It was originally inftiruted to ferve as a kind of law affiftant to the affembly of the 
ftates, which was compofed of the great peers and landholders of the kingdom; 
and ever fince it continued to be a law, and at Jaft a money court; and the mem- 
bers have had the courage of late to claim a kind of a negative power to the royal 
ediéts, which they pretend can be of.no validity till regiftered by them. His 
moft Chriftian Majefly has often tried to invalidate their acts, and to. intimidate 
their perfons; but, defpotic as he is, he has never ventured to inflict any farther 
punifhment than a.flight banifhment, or imprifonment, for their moft provoking 
acts of difobedience.. 

This ridiculous fituation between power and privilege, fhews the infirmity of the 
French conftitution, as the king dares not punifh, and his parliament will not 
obey ; but it difcovers at the fame time, that the nation in general thinks. the par- 
liament its natural guardian againft the court. | 

The kingdom of France is divided into thirty governments, over each of. which 
is appointed: a king's lieutenant-general, a fupcrintendant, who pretty much re- 
fembles the lord-lieutenants in England, but their executive powers are far more 
extenfive. Diftributive juítice in France is adminiftered by parliaments, chambers 
of accounts, courts of aid, prefidial courts, generalities, elections, and other 
courts. ‘The parliaments were in number fifteen ; thofe of Paris, Touloufe, Rouen, 
Grenoble, Bourdeaux, Dijon, Aix, Rheims, Pau, Metz, .Befangon, Douay, Per- 
pignan, Colmar, and Arras.. Several of thefe parliaments,, however,. are now 
united in one. ‘The parliament of Paris is.the chief, and takes the lead in all na- 
tional bufinefs. It is divided into ten chambers. The grand chamber is appro- 
priated chiefly for the trial of peers. The Tournelle Civil, judges in all matters of 
property above the value of rooo livres. “The Tournelle Criminelle, receives and 
decides appeals from inferior courts in criminal cafes. Befice thefe three capital 
chambers, there are five of requefts, for receiving the depofitions of witneffes, and 
determining caules, pa much in the fume manner as our bills and anfwers in 
chancery and the exchequer. 

The next court of jucdicature in France is the chamber of accounts; where all 
matters of public finances are examined, treaties of peace and grants regiítered, and 
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the vaffalages due from the royal fiefs are received. "The chambers are in number 
twelve, and held in the cities of Paris, Rouen, Dijon, Nantes, Montpelier, Gre- 
noble, Aix, Pau, Blois, Life, Aire, and Dole. | 

The third court of judicature is the court of aid, where all matters that relate to 
the royal revenue, and the raifing of money, are determined. 

The fourth are the prefidial courts, which are compofed of judges for determining 
matters in appeal from magiítrates of little towns and villages. 

T'he next court are the generalities, who proportion the taxes to be raifed in their 
diftricts, according to the fum that is appointed to belevied. They likewife take 
cognifance of matters relating to the crown-lands, and certain branches of the re- 
venue. Thefe courts are in number twenty-three, each confifting of twenty-three 
períons ; and they are diftributed over the kingdom for the more convenient dif- 
patch of bufinefs. 

Subject to thefe generalities, are the courts of elections, which fettle the fmaller 
proportions of taxes that are to be paid by parifhes and inferior diítricts, and how 
much each individual in the fame is to pay. This is done by a collector, who re- 
turns the afleffments to the court of generalities. Befides the above courts, the 
French have intendants of juftice, police, and finances, whofe powers, when pro- 
perly executed, are of great fervice to the peace of the community. They have 
likewife provofts, fenefcals, bailiffs, and other officers, whom we have no room to 
enumerate. E 

After the reader has been told of the excellency of the climate, and fertility of 
the foil in France; her numerous manufaétures and extenfive commerce ; her great 
cities, numerous towns, fea-ports, rivers and canals; the cheapnefs of provifions, 
wines and liquors ; the formidable armies and fleets fhe has fent forth, to the ter- 
ror of Europe; and the natural character of her inhabitants, their fprightlinefs and 
gaiety ; he will undoubtedly conclude, that France is the moft powerful nation, 
and her people the moft opulent and happy in Europe. The reveríe, however, ap- 
pears to be the ftate of that nation at prefent; and we do not find that in any 
former period they were more rich or more happy. 

True it is, that in a country fo extenfive and fruitful, her government finds im- 
meníe refources in men and money ; but, as if the French councils were directed 
by an evil gentus, thefe refources, great as they are, by a wrong application have 
proved the ruin of the people. The moft obvious caufes of this national poverty 
took their rife from the ambition and vanity of their kings and leading men, which 
led them into fchemes of univerfal dominion, the aggrandizement of their name, 
and the enflaving of Chriftendom. Their wars, which they fometimes carried on 
againft one half of Europe, and in which they were generally unfortunate, led them 
into difficulties to which the ordinary revenues were inadequate; and hence pro- 
ceeded the arbitrary demands upon the fubject, under various pretences, in the 
name of loans, free-gifts, &c. When thefe failed, other methods, more defpotic 
and unwarrantable, fuch as raifing and reducing the value of money as it fuited 
their own popas national bankruptcies, and other grievous oppreffions, were 
adopted, which gave the finifhing blow to public credit, and fhook the foundations 
of trade, commerce, and induítry, the fruits of which no man could call his 
own. 

When we confider the motives of thefe wars, a defire to enflave and render mi- 
ferable the nations around them, that man muft be devoid of humanity whote 
breaft is not raifed with indignation upon the bare mention of the blood that has 
been fpilt, the miferies and defolations that have happened, and the numerous 
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places that have fallen a facrifice to their ambition. It qon too plain, from 
their late attack upon Corfica, that their own misfortunes have not taught them 
wifdom or humanity ; for while they thus grafp after foreign conqueft, their own 
country exhibits a piéture of mifery and beggary. Their towns, a very few excepted, 
make a moft difmal and folitary appearance. The fhops are mean beyond defcrip- 
tion ; and the paffengers, who faunter thirough a labyrinth of narrow dirty ftreets, 
appear to be chiefly compofed of priefts and devotees paffing to or from maís, hair- 
dreffers, and beggars. ‘That this is the appearance of their towns, and many of 
their cities, we may appeal to the obfervation of any one who has been in that king- 
dom. Were it poflible to mention a people more indigent than thefe citizens, we 
might defcribe the farmers and peafantry. We have in another place mentioned the 
natural advantages of France, where the hills are covered with grapes, and moft 
extenfive plains produce excellent crops of corn, rye, and barley. Amidít this. 
profufion of plenty, the farmer and his family barely exift upon the gleanings, and 
his cattle, which are feldom numerous, pick a fubfiftence, in the fummer months, 
from the fkirts of his fields. Here the farmer, meagre, difpirited, and deprefied, 
exhibits a fpeétacle of indigence hardly credible: and to fee him plowing the 
ground with a lean cow, afs, and a goat yoked together, excites in an Englifh 
traveller that pity to which human nature is entitled. He forgets the country 
while he feels for the man. 

Many of the taxes and revenues in France are let out for a time to the beft 
bidder, or, as it is there called, farmed ; and thefe harpies, the farmers gene- 
ral, and their underlings, make no fcruple of fleecing the people moft. unmerci-. 
fully ; and the refidue, if any do remain, goes to fatisfy the cravings of a numer- 
ous clergy, who in their turn are obliged, as well as the laity, to advance the go- 
vernment immenfe fums, under the names of tenths and free-gifts, exclufive of 
which, they are now taxed with a certain fum, to be paid annually. 

RxvreNvuEs.] Ir is not eafy to fay any thing certain concerning the revenues of a 
prince who can command the purfes of all his fubjects. In #716, the whole fpecie 
of France, in gold and filver, was computed to be about feventeen millions fter- 
ling ; and though the crown was then doubly a bankrupt, being in debt about roo 
millions fterling, or 2000 millions of livres, yet by laying hold of almoft all the 
current money in the kingdom, and by arbitrarily raifing or lowering the value of 
coins, in four years time the duke regent of France publifhed a general ftate of the 
public debts, by. which it appeared that the king fcarcely owed 340 millions of 
hivres. This being done by a național robbery, we can form no idea but that of 
defpotifm, of the means by which fo great a reduction was effected. The French 
court has not fince that time blufhed to own, as towards the conclufion of the 
former war, and alfo in 1769, that their king was bankrupt; and his minifters have 
purfued meafures pretty much fimilar to thofe practifed by the regent, to recruit the 
royal finances. | 

According to fome late calculations, the annual ordinary revenues. of France 
amount to above twelve millions fterlmg. Their taxes are raifed, by the taille, or 
land-tax ; the taillon, which the nobility are obliged to pay as well as the commons, 
1s only another land-tax; by aids, which we call cuftoms or merchandife: by ga- 
bels, which 1s a tax upon falt; by acapitation, or poll-tax; by the tenths of eftates 
and employments ; by the fale of all offices of juftice; by confifcations and far- 
feitures; and by atenth, or free-gift of the clergy, exclufive of the annual fum of 
twelve millions of livres, which that body has of late advanced to the king. 
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MILITARY AND MARINE STRENGTH.] There is no nation in Europe where the 
art of war, particularly that part of it relating to gunnery and fortification, is bet- - 
ter underítood than in France.  Befides other methods for cultivating it, there is a 
royal military academy eftabli(hed purpofely for training up 500 young gentlemen 
at.a time, in the feveral branches of this great art. In time of peace the crown of 
France maintains about 200,000 men, but at a very {mall comparative expence, the 
pay of the common men being little more than two-pence halfpenny per day. In 
a time of war 400,000 have been brought into the field; but thofe that are raifed 
from the militia are very indifferent troops. In the reign of Lewis XIV. the 
French had at one time 100 fhips of the line, which was almoft equal to the marine 
force of all Europe befides. The French have, however, at fea been generally de- 
feated by the Englifh. The engagement at La Hogue, which happened in 1692, 
cave a blow to the French marine which it was long before it recovered. “The late 
king Lewis XV. has more than once made prodigious efforts towards re-eftablifh- 
ing his navy; but his officers and feamen were fo much inferior to thofe of England, 
that he feemed during the war of 1756, to have built fhips of force for the fervice of 
Great Britain, fo frequent were the captures made by the Englifh. However, af- 
ter the commencement of hoftilities between Great Britainand France, on account 
of the conduét of the latter in affifting the revolted American colonies, it has appear- 
ed that the French navy is become more formidable than at any preceding period, 
their miniftry having exerted their utmoft efforts to eftablifh a powerful marine. The 
prefent navy of France confifts of about 100 fhips of the line, befides a great num- 
ber of frigates. 

ROYAL TITLES, ARMS, ~~ The title affumed by the French king is, 

AND ORDERS. fimply, king of France and Navarre; and 
by way of compliment he is called his Moft Chriftian Majefty. His arms are three 
fleurs-de-lis, or, in a field argent, fupported by two angels in the habits of Le- 
vites, having each of them a banner in his hand, with the fame arms. ‘The motto 
is Lilia non laborant neque nent. 

About the year 1349, Hubert, the laft count of Dauphiny, being accidentally 
the occafion of his fon’s death, annexed that county to the crown of France, upon 
condition that the eldeft fon of France fhould be, for the time to come, ftyled 
Dauphin. 

The French nobility are of four kinds; firft, the princes of the blood; fecondly, 
dukes and counts, peers of France; thirdly, the ordinary nobility ; fourthly, the 
nobility lately made, or thoíe made in the prefent reign. The firft prince of the 
blood is the perfon who ftands next to the crown after the king’s fons. The knights 
of the Holy Ghoft are ranked among the higher nobility ; as are the governors and 
lieutenants-general of provinces. 

In France there are three orders ; frf, that ** of St. Michael,” inftituted in 1469 
by Louis XI. and though originally compofed only of thirty-fix knights, was af- 
terwards enlarged to a hundred. It is fallen into difrepute, being conferred on ar- 
tifts, phyficians, magiítrates, &c. they wear a black watered ribband fafh-ways 
over the right fhoulder, to which is pendant a medallion of the fame figure, witn 
that defcribed in the order of the Holy Ghoft, enamelled green. Their badge is a 
golden oval medallion, in which is St. Michael trampling the dragon under his fcet. 
A perfon muft be a knight of this order before he can enter into the /econd, ** of 
the Holy Ghoft,”” which was founded in 1579 by Henry III. and is compofed of a 
hundred perfons, exclufive of the fovereign, and conferred only on princes of the 
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blood, and perfons of the higheft rank. All are to be papifts, and, except the 14 
commanders, which confift of Cardinals, Prelates, and the officers of the order, are 
all to prove the nobility of their defcent for above 100 years. The Dauphin is re- 
ceived into both orders on the day of his birth. The badge is a filver ftar or croís 
of eight points, with a fleur de lis at each angle, and a dove, the emblem of the Holy 
Ghoít, in the centre, embroidered on the left fide of the outer garment as the ftar 
of our knights of the Garter is, and a fky-blue watered riband fafh-ways, over 
the right fhoulder, to which is pendent a medallion of the figure of the ftar, enamelled 
white, with fleurs de lis, or, at the great angles, having a dove on one fide, and St. Mi- 
chael with the dragon on the other. Third, the order ** of St. Louis," which was 
inftituted in the year 1693 by Lewis X1V. merely for military merit, and is worn 
by almoft every officer, and even fubalterns. The firft clafs confifts of 40 knights, 
who are ftyled Chevaliers Grand Croix, and they wear a ftar, with the badge on the 
left fide of their garment: the fecond clafs are 80 in number, ftyled Chevaliers Com- 
mandrins, &c. but have no ftar: the third claís is unlimited, and who wear the 
badge at the button-hole of their coat; the badge is the image of St. Louis in ar- 
mour, holding in his left hand a crown of thorns, and in his right a crown of 
laurel, with the infcription Ludovicus Magnus inftituit anno 1695; on the reverfe, a 
Íword erect, the point through a chaplet of laurel, bound with a white riband, en- 
amelled with this motto, Bellice virtutis premium. ‘The knights of the firft two 
claffes have penfions, and the order gives them the privileges of the Nod/effe, but 
doth not ennoble the family. As of this order all mutt be papifts, Lewis XV. infti- 
tuted the order of Military Merit in the year 1759, in favour of the proteftant of- 
ficers of foreign regiments in the fervice of France. In all other refpects the fta- 
tutes are the fame with thofe of the order of St. Lewis. There are two Chevaliers 
Grand Croix, four of the fecond clafs, and an unlimited number of ordinary 
knights. The badge of the order is a crofs of eight points, enamelled white, on the 
one fide a {word in pale, with the motto, Pro virtute bellica, and on the reverfe a 
chaplet of laurel within this infcription, Ludovicus XV. inftituit anno 1759. The 
order of St. Lazare, revived by Henry IV. in 1607, and united to that of Notre 
Dame de Mount Carmel, hath fallen into difrepute, but {till continues, and confifts 
of 100 knights under a Grand Mafter: the badge is a crofs of eight points, in thean- 
gles four fleurs delis, with the Virgin Mary and her child Jefus in the centre of it. 
Hisronv.] The hiftory of no country is better authenticated than that of France, 
and it is particularly interefting to a Britifh reader. This kingdom, which was by 
the Romans called Tranfalpine Gaul, or Gaul beyond the Alps, to diftinguifh it 
from Cifalpine Gaul, on the Italian fide of the Alps, was probably peopled from 
Italy, to which it lies contiguous. Like other European nations, it foon-became 
a defirable object to the ambitious Romans; and, after a brave refiftance, was 
annexed to their empire by the invincible arms of Julius Caefar, about forty-eight 
years before Chrift. Gaul continued in the poffeffion of the Romans till the down- 
fal.of that empire in the fifth century, when it became a prey to the Goths, the 
Burgundians, and the Franks, who fubdued, but did not extirpate the ancient natives. 
The Franks themíelves, who gave it the name of France, or Frankenland, were 
a collection of feveral poop inhabiting Germany, and particularly the Salii, who 
lived on the banks of the river Sale, and who cultivated the principles of jurifpru- 
dence better than their neighbours. ‘Thefe Salii had a rule, which the reft of the 
Franks are faid to have adopted, and has been by the modern Franks applied to the 
fucceffion of the throne, excluding all females from the inheritance of fovereignty, 

and is well known by the name of the Salie Law. 
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The Franks and Burgundians, after eftablifhing their power, and reducing the 
original natives to a ftate of flavery, parcelled out the lands among their principal 
leaders; and fucceeding kings found it neceffary to confirm their privileges, al- 
lowing-them to exercife fovereign authority in their refpective governments, until 
they at length affumed an independency, only acknowledging the king as their 
head. This gave rife to thofe numerous principalities that were formerly in France, 
and to the feveral parliaments; for every province became, in its policy and go- 
vernment, an epitome of the whole kingdom ; and no laws were made, or taxes 
raifed, without the concurrence of the grand council, confifting of the clergy and 
of the nobility. 

Thus, as in other European nations, immediately after the diffolution of the 
Roman empire, the firft government in France feems to have been a kind of mixed: 
monarchy, and the power of their kings extremely circumícribed and limited by 
the feudal barons. 

The firft Chriftian monarch of the Franks (according to Daniel, one of the beft 
French hiftorians) was Clovis, who began his reign anno 481, and was baptized, 
and introduced Chriftianity in the year 496: from which period the French hiftory 
exhibits a feries of great events; and we find them generally engaged in domeftic 
broils or in foreign wars. The firft race of their kings, prior to Charlemagne, 
found a cruel enemy in the Saracens, who then over-ran Europe, and retaliated the 
barbarities of the Goths and Vandals upon their pofterity. In the year 800, Char- 
lemagne, king of France, whom we have often mentioned as the glory of thofe 
dark ages, became mafter of Germany, Spain, and part of Italy, and was crowned 
king of the Romans by the pope; he divided his empire by will among his fons, 
which proved fatal to his family and pofterity. Soon after this, the Normans, a 
fierce warlike people from Norway, Denmark, and other parts of Scandinavia, ra- 
vaged the kingdom of France, and, about the year goo, obliged the French to 
yield up Normandy and Bretagne to Rollo, their leader, who married the king's 
daughter, and was perfuaded to profeís himfelf a Chriftian. This laid the founda- 
tion óf the Norman power in France ; which afterwards gave a king to England, in 
the perfon of William duke of Normandy, who fubdued Harold, the laft Saxon 
king, in the year 1066. ‘This event proved unfortunate and ruinous to France, as 
it engaged that nation in almoft perpetual wars with England, for whom they were 
notan equal match, notwithftanding their numbers, and the affiftance they received 
from Scotland. 

'The rage of crufading, which broke out at this time, was of infinite fervice to 
the French crown in two refpects : in the firft place, it carried off hundreds of 
thoufands of its turbulent fubjects, and thgir leaders, who- were almoft independent 
of the king: in the next, the king fuccceded to the eftates of numbers of the no- 
bility, who died abroad without heirs. 

But paffing over the dark ages of the crufades, their expeditions to the Holy 
Land, and wars with England, which have already been mentioned, we fhall pro- 
ceed to that period when the French began to extend their influence over Europe; 
and this brings us to the reign of Francis I. contemporary with Henry VIII. of 
England. This prince, though he was brave to excefs in his own perfon, and had 
defeated the Swifs, who till then were deemed invincible, was an unfortunate war- 
rior. He had great abilities and great defects. He was a candidate for the empire 
of Germany, but loft the imperial crown: Charles V. of the houfe of Auftria, and 
king of Spain, being chofen. Francis made fome dazzling expeditions againft 
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Spain, but fuffered his mother, of whom he-was very fond, to abufc his power ; by 
which he difobliged the conftable of Bourbon, the greateft of his fubjects, who 
Joined in a confederacy againít him with the emperor and Henry VIII. of England. 
In a capital expedition he undertook into Italy, he was taken prifoner at the battle 
of Pavia, in the year 1524, and obliged to agree to difhonourable terms, which he 
never meant to perform, to regain his liberty. His non-performance of thofe 
conditions was afterwards the fource of many wars between him and the Emperor ; 
and he died in 1547. 

France, at the time of his death, notwithftanding the variety of difagreeable 
events during the late reign, was in a flourifhing condition. Francis I. was fuc- 
ceeded by his fon, Henry II. who upon the. whole was an excellent and fortunate 
prince. He continued the war with the emperor of Germany to great advantage 
for his own dominions; and was fo well ferved by the duke of Guife, that though 
he loft the battle of St. Quintin, againft the Spaniards and the Englifh, he retook 
Calais from the latter, who never fince had any footing in France. He married 
his fon, the Dauphin, to Mary queen of Scots, in hopes of uniting that kingdom 
to his crown; but in this ícheme he, or rather his country, was unfortunate, as 
may be feen in the hiftory of Scotland. He was killed in the year 1559, at an un- 
happy tilting-match, by the count of Montgomeri. 

He was fucceeded by his fon Francis II. a weak, fickly, inactive prince, and 
only thirteen years of age, whofe power was entirely engroffed by a prince of the 
houfe of Guife, uncle to his wife, the beautiful queen of Scotland. This engrofi- 
ment of power encouraged the Bourbon, the Montmorenci, and other great fami- 
lies, to form a ftrong oppofition againít the government. Anthony, king of Na- 
varre, was at the head of the Bourbon family ; but the queen-mother, the famous 
Catherine of Medicis, being obliged to take part with the Guifes, the confederacy, 
who had adopted the caufe of Hugonotifm, was broken in pieces, when the fud- 
den death of Francis happened, in the year 1560. 

This event took place while the prince of Condé, brother to the king of Na- 
varre, was under fentence of death for a confpiracy againft the court; but the 
queen-mother faved him, to balance the intereft of the Guifes ; fo that the fole di- 
rection of affairs fell into her hands, during the minority of her fecond fon, 
Charles IX. Her regency was a continued feries of diffimulation, treachery, and 
murder. The duke of Guife, who was the fcourge of the Proteftants, was affaíflinated 
by one Poltrot, at the fiege of Orleans; and the murderer was unjuflly thought to 
have been inftigated by the famous Coligni, admiral of France, who was then at the 
head of the proteítant party. Three civil wars fucceeded each other. At laft the 
court pretended to grant the Hugonots a very advantageous peace, and a match 
was concluded between Henry, the young king of Navarre, a Proteftant, and 
the French king's fifter. The heads of the Proteftants were invited to celebrate 
the nuptials at Paris, with the infernal view of butchering them all, if pofüible, in 
one night. This project proved but too fuccefsful, though it was not completely 
executed, on St. Bartholomew’s day,' 1572. The king himfelf affifted in the maf- 
facre, in which the admiral fell; and it is faid that about 30,000 Proteítants were 
murdered at Paris, and in other parts of France; and this brought on a fourth: 
civil war. Though a frefh peace was concluded in 1573 with the Proteftants, yet 
a fifth civil war broke out the next year, when the bloody Charles IX. died with- 
out heirs. 

His third brother the. duke of Anjou, had fome time before been chofen 
king of Poland; and hearing of his brother's death, he with fome difficulty 
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efcaped to France, where he took quiet poffeffion of that crown, by the name of 
Henry III. | 

Religion at that time fupplied to the reformed nobility of France the feudal 
powers they had loft. The heads of the Proteftants could raife armies of Flugo- 
nots. “The governors of provinces behaved in them as if they had been independ- . 
ent of the crown ; and the parties were fo equally balanced, that the name of the 
king alone turned the fcale. A boly league was formed for the defence of the ca- 
tholic religion, at the head of which was the duke of Guife. The Proteftants 
under the prince of Condé, and the duke of Alencon, the king's brother, called 
in the German princes to their affiftance ; and a fixth civil war broke out in 1577, 
in which the king of Spain took the -part of the league, in revenge of the duke of 
Alencon declaring himíelf lord of the Netherlands. ‘This civil war was finifhed 
within the year, by another fham peace. The king, ever fince his acceffion to the 
crown, had plunged himfelf into a courfe of infamous debauchery and religious ex- 
travagance. He was entirely governed by his profligate favourites, but he poffeficd. 
natural good fenfe. Ie began to fufpect that the profcriptions of the Proteftants, 
and the fetting afide from the fucceffion the king of Navarre, on account of his re- 
ligion, which was aimed at by the holy league, was with a view to place the duke 
of Guife, the idol of the Roman Catholics, on the throne, to which that duke had 
fome diftant pretenfions. To fecure himfelf on the throne, a feventh civil war 
broke out in 1579, and another in the year 15§85,. both of them to the difadvan- 
tage of the Proteftants, through the abilities of the duke of Guife. The king 
thought him now fo dangerous, that after inviting him in a friendly manner to court, 
both he, and his brother the cardinal were, by his majefty’s orders, and in a man- 
ner under his eye, bafely affaflinated in 1588. The leaguers, upon this, declared 
that Henry had forfeited his crown, and was an enemy to religion. ‘This obliged 
him to throw himfelf into the arms of the Proteftants; but while he was befieging 
Paris, where the leaguers had their greateft force, he was in his turn affaffinated by 
one Clement, a young enthufiaftic monk, in 1589. In Henry III. ended the line 
of Valois. 

The readers of hiftory are well acquainted with the difficulties, on account of his 
religion, which Henry IV. king of Navarre *, head of the houfe of Bourbon, and 
the next heir.by the Salic law, had to encounter before he mounted the throne. 
The leaguers were headed by the duke of Main, brother to the late duke of Guife ; 
and they drew from his cell the decrepit popifh cardinal of Bourbon, uncle to the 
king of Navarre, to proclaim him king of France. Being ftrongly fupported by 
the power of Spain and Rome, all the glorious actions performed by Henry, his 
courage and magnanimity, feemed only to make him more illuftrioufly unfortu- 
nate; for he and his little court were fometimes without common neceffaries. He 
was, however, perfonally beloved ; and no objection lay againft him but that of his 
religion. The leaguers, on the other hand, fplit among themfelves; and the 
French nation in general, being jealous of the Spaniards, who availed themfelves. 
of the public diftractions, Henry, afier experiencing a variety of good and bad 
fortune, came fecretly to a refolution of declaring himfelf a Roman Catholic. This 
was called a meafure of prudence if not of neceffity, as the king of Spain had of- 
fered his daughter Ifabella Clara Eugenia to be queen of France, and would have 
married her to the young duke of Guife. 


* A fmall kingdom lying upon the Pyrenean difpoffeffed, by Ferdinand, king of Spain, : 
mountains, of the greateft part of which, Upper ibd peus 151 x " " — — 
Navarre, Henry’s predeceflors had been unjuiily 
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In 1593 Henry went publicly to mafs, as a mark of his converfion. This com- 
plaifance wrought wonders in his favour; and having with great difficulty ob- 
tained abfolution from the pope, all France fubmitted to his authority, and he had 
only the crown of Spain to contend with, which he did for feveral years with vari- 
ous fortune. In 1598 he publifhed the famous ediét of Nantes, which fecured to 
his old friends the Proteftants the free exercife of their religion; and next year the 
treaty of Vervins was concluded with Spain. Henry next chaftifed the duke of 
Savoy, who had taken advantage of the late troubles in his kingdom ; and applied 
himfelf with wonderful attention and fuccefs (affifted in all his undertakings by his 
minifter, the great Sully), to cultivate the happinefs of his people, by encouraging 
manufactures, particulariy that of filk, the benefit of which France feels at this 
day. SNR re-cftablifhed the tranquillity, and, in a great meafure, fecured the 
happineis of his people, he formed connexions with the neighbouring powers for 
reducing the ambition of the houfe of Auttria; for which purpofe, it is faid, he 
had formed great fchemes, and collected a formidable army; others fay (for his in- 
tention does not clearly appear), that he defigned to have formed Chriftcndom into 
a great republic, of which France was to be the head, and to drive tne Turks out 
of Europe; while others attribute his preparations to more ignoble motives, that 
of a criminal pafon for a favourite princefs, whofe hufband had carried her for pro- 
teétion into the Auftrian dominions. Whatever may be in thefe conjectures, it is 
certain, that while he was making preparations for the coronation of his queen, 
Mary of Medicis, and was ready to enter upon his grand cxpedition, he was affaf- 
finated in his coach in the ftreets of Paris, by one Ravilliac, like Clement, an- 
other young enthufiaft, in 1610. 

Lewis XIII. fon to Henry IV. defervedly named the Great, was but nine years 
of age at the time of his father’s death. As he grew up, he difcarded his mother 
and her favourites, and chofe for his minifter the famous cardinal Richlieu, who 
put a period, by his refolute and bloody meafures, to the remaining liberties of 
France and to the religious eftablifhment of the proteftants there, by taking from 
them Rochelle, though CharlesI. of England, who had married the French king’s 
fitter, made fome weak efforts by his fleet and arms; to prevent it. This put an 
end to the civil wars, on account of religion, in France.  Hiftorians fay, that 
in thefe wars above a million of men loft their lives; that 150,000,000 livres were 
fpent in carrying them on; and that nine cities, four hundred villages, two thou- 
fand churches, two thoufand monafteries, and ten thoufand houies, were burnt, 
or otherwife deftroyed, during their continuance. 

Richlieu, by a mafterly train of politics, though himfelf was next to an en- 
thufiaft for popery, fupported the proteftants of Germany, and Guftavus Adolphus, 
againft the houfe of Auftria; and after quelling all the rebellions and confpiracies 
which had been formed againft him in France, he died fome months before Lewis 
XIII. who, in 1643, left his fon, afterwards the famous Lewis XIV. to inherit 
his kingdom. 

During that prince’s non-age, the kingdom was torn in pieces under the admini- 
{tration cf his mother Anne of Auftria, by the factions of the great, and the 
divifions between the court and parliament, for the moit tritiing caufes, and upon 
the moft defpicable principles. The prince of Condé flamed like a blazing ftar; 
fometimes a patriot, fometimes a courtier, and fometimes a rebcl. He was ep- 
pofed by the celebrated Turenne, who from a proteftant had turned papift. The 
nation of France was involved at once in civil and domeític wars; but the queen- 
mother having made choice of cardinal Mazarine for her firft minifter, he found 
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means to turn the arms even of Cromwell againft the Spaniards, and to divide 
the domeític enemies of the court fo effectually among themíelves, that when lewis 
affumed the reins of government in his own hands, he found himfelf the moít ab- 
folute monarch that had ever fat upon the throne of France. He had the good 
fortune, on the death of Mazarine, to put the domeftic adminiftration of his affairs 
into the hands of Colbert, whom I have more than once mentioned, who formed 
new. fyftems for the glory, commerce, and manufactures of France, all which he 
carried to a furprifing height. 

To write the hiftory of this reign, would be to write that of all Europe. Igno- 
rance and ambition were the only enemies of Lewis: through the former, he was 
blind to every patriotic duty of a king, and promoted the interefts of his fubjects 
only that they might the better anfwer the purpofes of his greatnefs: by the latter, 
he embroiled himfelf with all his neighbours, and wantonly rendered Germany a 
difmal fcene of devaftation. By his impolitic and unjuft revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, in the yeaf 1685, with the dragooning the proteftants that followed it, he 
obliged them to take fhelter in England, Holland and different parts of Germany, 
where they eftablifhed the filk manufactories, to the great prejudice of their own 
country. He was fo blinded by flattery, that he arrogated to himfelf the divine 
honours paid to the pagan emperors of Rome. He made and broke treaties for his 
conveniency, and at lait raifed againft himfelf a confederacy of almoft all the, other 
princes of Europe; at the head of which was king William III. of England. 
He was fo well ferved, that he made head for fome years againít this alliance; but 
having provoked the Englifh by his repeated infidelities, their arms under the 
duke of Marlborough, and of the Auftrians, under prince Eugene, rendered the 
latter part of his life as miferable as the beginning of it was fplendid. His reign, 
from the year 1702 to 1711, was one continued feries of defeats and calamities; 
and he had the mortification of feeing thofe places taken from him, which in the 
former part of his reign, were acquired at the expence of. many thoufand lives. 
Juft as he was reduced, old as he was, to the defperate refolution of collecting his 
people, and dying at their head, he was faved by the Englifh Tory miniftry de- 
ferting the caufe, withdrawing from their allies and concluding the peace of Utrecht, 
in 1713. He furvived his deliverance but two years; for he died on the firít of 
September 1715, and was fucceeded by his great-grandfon, Lewis XV. the late king. 

The partiality of Lewis XIV. to his natural children might have involved 
France in a civil war, had not the regency been feized upon by the duke of Or- 
leans, a man of fenfe and fpirit, and the next legitimate prince of the blood. We 
have already feen in what manner he difcharged the national debt of France; but 
having embroiled himfelf with Spain, the king was declared of age in 1722, and 
the regent on the fifth of December, 1723, was carried off by an apoplexy. 

The reader is not to imagine that I am to follow the affairs of France through all 
the inconfiftent fcenes of fighting and treating with the feveral powers of Europe, 
which are to be found in their refpective hittories. Among the firft aéts of the late 
king’s government, was his nominating his preceptor, afterwards cardinal Fleury, 
to be his firít minifter. Though his fyítem was entirely pacific, yet the fituation of 
affairs in Europe, upon the death of the king cf Poland, in 17 345 more than once 
embroiled him with the houfe of Auftria. The intention ot the French king was to 
replace his father-in-law, Staniflaus on the throne of Poland. In this he failed 
through the interpofition of the Ruflians and Auftrians ; but Staniflaus enjoyed the ti- 
tle of king, and the revenues of Lorrain, during the remainder of his life. The 
connection between France and Spain forced the former to become principals in a 
war with Great Britain; in the management of which the latter was fo ill feconded 
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by her allies, that it was finifhed by the peace of Aix la Chapelle in 1748. As to 
the war, which was ended by the peace of Fontainbleau, in 1763, the chief events 
attending it, fo humiliating to France, have been already mentioned in the hiítory 
of England, and therefore need not be recapituiatec here. 

The prefent king, Lewis XVI. fucceeded his grandfather, Lewis XV. on the 
roth of May 1774. Several regulations have taken place, fince his acceílion, 
highly favourable to the general interetts of the nation, particularly the {uppreffion 
of the mufquetaires, and fome other corps, which being adapted more to the pa- 
rade of guarding the royal perfon than any real military fervice, were fupported 
at a great expence, without an adequate return of benefit to the ftate. But one 
of the moft remarkable circumftances which attended the prefent reign, was the 
placing of Mr. Necker, a Proteftant, and a native of Switzerland,. at the ‘head 
of the French finances, in 1776. Under the direction of this gentleman, a general 
reform took place in France, throughout every department in the revenue. When 
hoftilities commenced between France and Great Britain, in confequence of the 
affiftance afforded by the former to the revolted Britifh colonies, in America, the 
people of France were not burthened with new taxes for carrying on the war ;. but 
the public revenue was augmented by his ceconomy, improvements, and reforma- 
tion that were introduced into the management of the finances. In confequence of 
this national ceconomy, the navy of France has alfo been raifed to fo great a height, 
as to become truly formidable to Great Britain. 

At the beginning of the year 1780, in confequence of the reprefentations of Mr. 
Necker, a variety of unneceffary offices in the houfehold of the king and queen were 
abolifhed ; and fundry other important regulations adopted, for the eafe of the 
fubje&. and the general benefit of the kingdom. He changed the exceís of dif- 
burfements at leaft one million fterling, of the year 1776, intoan excefs of revenue 
in the year 1780, to the amount of 445,0001. But the meafures of Mr. Necker 
were not calculated to procure him friends at court; the vain, the interefted, and 
the ambitious, naturally became his enemies; and the king appears not to have 
poffeffed fufficient firmnefs of mind to fupport an upright and able minifter. He 
was therefore difplaced, and is faid to have been particularly oppofed by the queen's 
party. His removal, however pernicious to France, is probably a favourable CIE- 
cumftance for Great Britain, as national ceconomy, and wile couníels, muft natu- 
rily render the former a more dangerous enemy to the latter. 

Lewis XVI. king of France and Navarre, was born in 1754, fucceeded his 
grandfather Lewis XV. in 1774, married, 1770, to Maria Antonietta, fifter of 
the emperor of Germany, born 1755. Their iffue are Madame Maria Therefa 
Charlotte, born on the 19th of December 1778; and Lewis-Jofeph-Xavier-Francis,- 
dauphin of France, born October 22, 1781. | 

His majefty’s brothers and fifters are, 

1. L. Stan. Xavier, count de Provence, born 1755. 

2. Charles Philip, count d'Artois, born.1757. 

3. Maria Adelaide Clotilda Xaveria,. born 1759. 

4. Elizabeth Philippa Maria Helena, born 1764. 

Iffue of Lewis XV. now living, are, 

1. Maria Adelaide, duchefs of Lorrain and Bar, born 1732- 

2. Victoria J_ouifa Marie Therefa, born 1733. 

3. Sophia Philippina Elizabeth Juftinia, born 1734. 


4. Louifa Maria, born 17 37; who went into a convent of Carmelites, and took 


the veil in 1770. 
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NETHERLANDS. 


which are known by the name of the Netherlands, 
were formerly part of Gallia Belgica, and afterwards of the circle of Belgium 
or Burgundy, in the German empire. ‘They obtained the general name of Nether- 
lands, Pais-Bas, or Low-Countries, from their fituation in refpect of Germany. 


HE feventeen provinces, 





EXTENT, SITUATION, AND BOUNDARIES OF THE SEVENTEEN ‘PROVINCES. 


Length 360 49 and 54 North lat. 
Lengih 360 ¢ between } 2 and 7 Eaít lon. 
German fea on the North; by Germany, Eaít; by 


They are bounded by the 
the Britifh channel, Weft. 


Lorrain and France South; and by 
I fhall, for the fake of perfpicuity, and to avoid repetition, treat of the feven- 


teen provinces under two great divifions : firt, the Northern which contains the 
feven United Provinces, ufually known by the name of HoLLAND: fecondly, the 
Southern, containing the Auftrian, and French Netherlands. The United Pro- 
vinces are, properly fpeaking, eight, viz. Holland, Overyffel, Zealand, Friefland, 
Utrecht, Groningen, Gelderland, and Zutphen ; but the two latter forming only one 
fovereignty, they generally go by the name of the Seven United Provinces. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT OF THE ‘UNITED PROVINCES. 


Breadth nearly 3 and 7 Eait lon. 


Length 150 | er f 51 and 54 North lat. 
the fame. 


The following is the moft fatisfactory account we meet with of their geographical 
divifion, including the Texel, and other iflands. 





E 
Countries Names. a elm | E. Chicf Cities. 
"| E 
United Provinces. 7 
Overy fiel 1,900; 66 Deventer 
Holland 1,800] 84 AMSTERDAM 
= | Gelderland 986] 50 Nimeguen 
= | Fricfland 810| 44 Leuwarden 
= 4 Zutphen 644| 37 Zutphen 
= | Groningen 540; 45 Groningen 
O | Utrecht 450: 41 Utrecht 
Zealand 303| 29 Middleburg 
Texel and other iflands 113 : 








The 


—— 
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The fubdivifions of the United Provinces, with their chief towns, have 
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been given in the following manner : 





Prov. Subdiv. Chief Towns. Prov. Subdiv. Chief Towns. 
Amíterdam Saardam 
Rotterdam id Edam 
Delft - North |Fioorn 
Hague = Holland. |/Euchufen 
Haerlem A Alkemaer 
a Leyden E. Monckdam 
= Dort Puermerent 
E South Hol- W illiamftadt 
a land. IN aerden Voorn Briel 
om Gorcum 3 Iflemond |Helvoetfluys 
Heufden X. |Goree Goree 
S'E [OverflakeSomerdyke 
4S |Texel Burg 
ES Vlie Two Villages 
= Schelling ¡Five Villages 
a ' Middlebur Ds 
d | Flufhing A TE X= |Ifeland cir 
“<3 [Walcheren Te DG. b Zwoll 
N R id 5 O "3 |The Covarden 
PS eJ Son EE] M Drente Otmaríen 
S osas Zurickfee a 
Y Brewerfhaven "xe JS bal 
E: N. Beveland [Tolen E VWelew Ls palace 
— |S. Beveland ¡Cats Pa ee ee ee 
a |Duyveland /|Tergoes 2" Ni 
N S [Betewe, |( Nimeguen 
" | Oñercos Lewarden a= a nint Skenkení- 
ei E FS |? Dockum S T Bateria chans 
Ml, AA Franker E E Bommel 
EZ 8 Harlingen — . Zutphen 
c& ‘5 |Seyenwolden |Sloot JP |Zutphen |4 Doefburg 
2 ja | 5 d ar 
Sw - Gelder  |Gelder 
S z Groningen 5 i initi eed Mo quarter [Venlo 
Os 
<j 9D 


AIR, SEASONS, SOIL, AND FACE 


the Englifh channel, and are only a narrow flip of low fwampy land, lying betw 
3 Q 


of Hollan 


m OmlandsiDam 


7. UTRECHT in the Middle. 


Subdivifions. 


On the old channel of the Rhine 


North of the Old Rhine 
South of the Old Rhine 


Chief Towns. 
Utrecht 
Amerfort 


| Dueftardwyck 


465 
alío 


The town of Gelder is fubjeét to Pruffia, 
and hath been fince 171 3. 


Thefe provinces lie oppofite to England, at 


OF THE COUNTRY. ohe diflance of go miles, upon the eaft fide of 


een 
the 
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the mouths of feveral great rivers, and what the induftry of the inhabitants have 
gained from the fea by means of dykes, which they have raifed and ftill fupport 
with incredible labour and expence. The air of the United Provinces is therefore 
foggy and grofs, until it is purified by the froft in winter, when the eaft wind ufually 
fets in for about four months, and their harbours are frozen up. The moifture of 
the air caufes metals to ruft, and wood to mould, more than in any other country, 
which is the reafon of their perpetually rubbing and fcouring, and the brightnefs 
and cleanlinefs in their houfes fo much taken notice of. The foil is unfavourable 
to vegetation, but, by the induftry of the inhabitants in making canals, it is rendered 
fit for pafture, and in many places for tillage. Holland, with all its commercial 
advantages, is not a defirable country to live in, efpecially to foreigners. Here are 
no mountains nor rifing grounds, no plantations, purling ftreams, or cataracts. 
The whole face of the country, when viewed from a tower or fteeple, has the ap- 
pearance of a continued marfh or bog, drained at certain diftances by innumerable 
ditches ; and many of the canals, which in that country ferve as high-roads, are in. 
the fummer months no better than offenfive ftagnated waters. 

RIVERS AND HARBOURS.] The rivers are an important confideration. to the 
United Provinces; the chief of which are the Rhine, one of the largeft and fineft 
rivers in Europe; the Maefe, the Scheld, and the Vecht. There are many {mall 
rivers that join thefe, and a prodigious number of canals; but there are few good. 
harbours in the United Provinces; the beft, are thofe of Rotterdam, Helvoetfluys,. 
and Flufhing ; that of Amfterdam, though one of the largeft and íafeft in Europe, 
has a bar at the entrance of it, over which large veffels cannot pafs without being 
lightened. | 
. VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL me The quantity of grain produced here is not 

DUCTIONS BY SEA AND LAND. fufficient forhome confumption ; but by drain- 
ing their bogs and maríhes they have many excellent meadows, which fatfen lean 
German and Danifh cattle to a vaft fize ; and they make prodigious quantities of the 
beft butter and cheefe in Europe. ‘Their country produces turf, madder, tobacco, 
fome fruit and iron ; but all the pit-coal and timber ufed there, and indeed moft 
of the comforts, and even the neceffaries of life, are imported. They have a good 
breed of fheep, whofe wool is highly valued; andtheir horfes and horned cattle are 
of alarger fize than in any other nation ig Europe. It is faid there are fome wild 
bears and wolves here. Storks build and hatch on their chimnies ; but, being birds 
of paffage, they leave the country about the middle of Auguft, with their young, 
and return the February following. Their river-fifa is much the fame as ours, but 
their fea-fifh is generally larger," owing perhaps to their fifhing in deeper water. : No 
herrings vifit their coaíts; but they have many excellent oyíter-beds about the iflands 
of the Texel, producing very large and well-tafted oyfters. | Notwithítanding 
all thefe inconveniencies, the induftry of the Hollanders furnifhes as great a 
plenty of the neceffaries and commodities of life, and upon as eafy terms (ex- 
cept to travellers and ftrangers) as they are to be met with in any part of 
Europe. 

PoPuLATION, INHABITANTS, MAN- The Seven United Provinces are per- 

NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. haps the beft peopled of any fpot of the 
fame extent in the world. ‘They contain, according to the beft accounts, 113 
cities arid towns, 1400 villages and about two millions of inhabitants; befides the 
twenty-five towns, and the people,in what is called the Lands of the Generality, or 

congucred 
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conquered countries and towns of other parts of the Netherlands *. The manners, 
habits, and even the minds of the Dutch (for fo the inhabitants of the United Pro- 
vinces are called in general) feem to be formed by their fituation, and to arife from 
their natural wants. Their country, which is preferved by mounds and dykes, is a 
perpetual incentive to labour; and the artificial drains with which it is every 
where interfected, muft be kept in perpetual repair. Even what may be called 
their natural commodities, their butter and cheefe, are produced by a conftant at- 
tention to laborious parts of life. Their principal food they earn out of the fea by 
their herring-fifheries ; for they difpofe of moít of their valuable fifhes to the Eng- 
lifh, and other nations, for the fake of gain. The air and température of their cli- 
mate incline them to phlegmatic, flow difpofitions, both of body and mind ; and 
yet they are irafcible, efpecially if heated with liquor. Even their virtues are ow- 
ing to their coldnefs, with regard to every object that does not immediately con- 
cern their own intereíts ; for in all other refpects they are quiet neighbours and 
peaceable fubjeéts. Their attention to the conftitution and independency of their 
country is owing to the fame principle; for they were never known to effect a 
change of government but when they thought themíelves on the brink of perdi- 
tion. 

The valour of the Dutch becomes warm and active when they find their intereft 
at ftake ; witnefs their fea wars with England and France. ‘Their boors, though 
flow of underftanding, are manageable by fair means. Their feamen are plain, 
blunt, but rough, furly, and ill-mannered fort of people, and appear to be infen- 
fible of public fpirit, and affection for each other. Their tradefmen in general are 
reckoned honeft in their dealings, and very fparing of their words. Smoking to- 
bacco is practifed by old and young of both fexes; andas they are generally plod- 
ding upon ways and means of getting money, no people are fo uníociable. A 
Dutchman of low rank, when drunk, is guilty of every fpecies of brutality. The 
Dutch have alío been known to exercife the moft dreadful inhumanities for intereít 
abroad, where they thought themfelves free from difcovery ; but they are in general 
uiet and inoffenfive in their own country, which exhibits but few inftances of mur- 
er, rapine, or violence. As to the habitual tippling and drinking charged upon 
both fexes, it is owing in a great meafure to the nature of their foil and climate. 
In general, all appetites and paffions feem to run lower and cooler here than in 
moft other countries, that of avarice excepted. Their tempers are not airy enough 
for joy, or any unufual ftrains of pleafant humour, nor warm enough for love ; 
fo that the fofter paffions feem no natives of this country; and love itíelf is little 
better than a mechanical affection, arifing from intereft, conveniency, or habit ; 
it is talked of fometimes among the young men, but as a thing they have 
nee of rather than felt, and as a difcourfe that becomes them rather than affects 
them. 

In whatever relates to the management of pecuniary affairs, the Dutch are cer- 
tainly the moft expert of any people; as to the knowledge of acquiring wealth, | 
they unite the no lefs neceffary fcience of preferving it. It is a kind of general 
rule for every man to fpend leís than his income, be that what it will; nor does it 
often enter into the heads of this fagacious people, that the common couríe of 


* Monf. de Wit, at the beginning of this cen- confidering the extent of the country, Holland is 
tury, computed the people of Holland at alfo reckoned to have as many fouls as the other 
2,500,700, but Mr. Templeman cflimates them fix provinces, which if true the pcop!e of the feven 
only at 2,000,000, which in proportion to the po- provinces with their appendages muft be very nu- 
puloufnefs of England, is more than fix to one; merous. 
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expence fhould equal the revenue; and when this happens, they think at leaft they 
have lived that year to no purpofe; and the report of it ufed to diferedit a man 
among them, as much as any vicious or prodigal extravagance does in other coun- 
tries. But this rigid frugality 1s not fo univerfal among the Dutch as it was for- 
merly ; for a greater degree of luxury and extravagante has been introduced among 
them, as well as the other nations of Europe. Gaming is likewife practifed. by 
many of their fafhionable ladies, and fome of them diícover more propenfity to 
gallantry than was known here in former times. No country can vie with: Holland 
in the number of thofe inhabitants, whofe lot, if not riches, is at leaft a comfort- 
able fufficiency ; and where fewer failures or bankruptcies occur. Hence, in the 
midít of a world of taxes and contributions, fuch as no other country does expe- 
rience, they flourifh and grow rich. From this fyftematic fpirit of regularity and 
moderation, joined to the moft obftinate p they fuccceded in the ftu- 
pendous works of draining their country of thofe immenfe- deluges of water thae 
had overflowed fo large a part of it during many ages, while at the fame time they 
brought under their fubjection and command the rivers and feas that furround 
them, by dykes of incredible thicknefs and ftrength, and made them the principal 
bulwarks on which they rely for the protection and fafety of their territories again& 
the danger of an enemy. This they have done by covering their frontiers and cities 
with innumerable fluices; by means of which, at the fhorteft notice, the moft ra- 
pid inundations are let in, and they become in a few hours inacceflible. From 
that frugality and perfeverance by which they have been fo- much characterifed, they 
were enabled, though labouring under the greateft difficulties, not only to throw. off 
the Spanifh yoke, but to attack that powerful. nation in the moft tender parts, by 
feizing her rich galleons, and forming new eftablifhments in Africa, and the Eaft 
and Weft Indies, at the expence of Spain, and thereby becoming, from a defpicable 
province, a moft powerful and formidable enemy. Equally wonderful was the rife 
of their military and marine eftablifhments, maintaining, during their. celebrated 
contention with Lewis XIV. and Charles II. of England, ‘not lefs than 150,000 
men, and upwards of 80 fhips of the line. But a fpirit of frugality being now 
lefs univerfal among them, the rich traders and mechanics begin to approximate to 
the luxuries of Englifh and French dreffing and living; and: their nobility and 
high magiftrates, who have retired from trade, rival thofe of any other part of Eu.. 
rope in their table, buildings, furniture, and equipages. 

The diverfions of the Dutch differ not much from thofe of the Englifh, who 
feemed to have borrowed from them the neatnefs of their drinking-booths, fkittle 
and other grounds, and finall pieces of water, which form the amufements of the 
middling ranks, not to mention their hand-organs, and other mufical. inventions. 
They are the beft fkaters upon the ice in the world. It is amazing to fee the 
crowds in a hard froft upon the ice, and the great dexterity both of men and 
women in darting along, or rather flying, with inconceivable velocity. 

Dress.] Their drefs formerly was noted for the large breeches of the men; 
and the jerkins, plain mobs, fhort petticoats, and other oddities of the women ; 
all which, added to the natural thicknefs and clumfinefs of their perfons, gave them 
a very grotefque appearance.  Thefe dreffes now prevail only among the lower 
ranks, and more particularly amongít the fea-faring people. 

Rzrriciow.] The eftablifhed religion here is the Prefbyterian and Calvinifin ; 
none but Prefbyterians are admitted into any office or poft in the government, 
excepting the army ; yet all religions and fects are tolerated, and have their refpec- 
tive meetings or affemblies for public worfhip, among which the Papifts and Jews 

are 
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are very numerous. And, indeed, this country may be confidered as a ftriking 
inítance of the benefits arifing to a nation from univerfal toleration. As every man 
is allowed to worfhip God according to the diétates of his own conícience, perfons 
of the moft oppofite opinions live together in the greateft harmony and peace. No 
man in this republic has any reafon to complain of being o preffed on account of 
his religious principles, nor any hopes, by advancing his religion, to form a party, 
or to break in upon.the governinent; and therefore, in Holland, men live toge- 
ther as citizens of the world; their differences in opinion make none in affection, 
and they are affociated together by the common ties of humanity and bonds of 
peace, under the protection of the laws of the ítate, with equal cncouragement ta 
arts and induftry, and equal freedom of fpeculation and enquiry. 

I The natural language of the United Provinces is Low. Dutch, 
which is a. corrupted dialect of the German; but the people of fafhion fpeak Eng- 
lifh and French. ‘Their Lord's Prayer runs thus: Onfe Vader, die in de bemelin zyn. 
uwen. naam worde gebeyligbt : uw koningkryk kome: uwe wille gefcbiede gelyck in den 
bemel zoo ook op den arden, ons dagelicks broot geef ons beeden ende vergeeft onfe fcbulden 
gelyk ook wy vergeeven onfe Jchuldenaaren : ende en laat ons neit in verfoer kingemaer ver- 
toft on van der boofen. Amen. 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Erafmus and Grotius, who were both natives 
of this country, ftand at the head almoft of: learning itfelf, as Boerhaave does of 
medicine. aerlem difputes the invention of printing with the Germans, and the 
De en emg keep two copies of a. book intitled Speculum Salvationis, printed b 
Koíter in 1440; and the moft elegant editions of the claffics came from the Dutc 

reffes of Amfterdam, Rotterdam, Utrecht, Leyden, and other towns. The 
Dani have excelled in controverfial divinity, which infinuated itfelf fo much into 
the ftate, that before principles of univerfal toleration prevailed, it had almoft 
roved fatal to the government; witnefs.the violent difputes about Arminianifm, 
ree-will, predeftination, and: the- like.. Befides Boerhaave, they have produced 
excellent writers in all branches of medicine. Gravius and Burman ftand.at the 
heád af their numerous commentators upon the claffics. Nothing is more common 
than their Latin qM and epigrams; and later times have 0 Jl a Van Haa- 
aren, who is pofieffed of fome poetical. abilities, and about the year 1747 publifhed 
poems in favour of liberty, which were admired as rarities, chiefly becaufe their 
author was a Dutchman. In the other departments of literature, the Dutch pub- 
lications are mechanical, and arife chiefly from their employments in univerfities, 
church,, or ftate. 

UwrvzRsirrks.]. Thefe. are Leyden, Utrecht, Groningen, Harderwicke, and 
BE pal ]— 

[he univerfity of Leyden, which was founded in 1675, is the largeft and moft 
ancient in all the United Netherlands. Its library, . Pedes a number of printed 
books, has two thoufand oriental manufcripts, many ef which are in Arabic ; and 
a.large fphere adapted to the Copernican fyítem, and moving by clock-work. . Here 
is alfo a phyfic-garden, and an anatomical theatre. 

The univerfity of Utrecht, in the province of the fame name, was changed from 
a íchool into an univerfity, in 1636 ; but it has not all the privileges of the other 
univerfities, being entirely fubjeét to the magiftrates of the city. The phyfic- 
garden here is very Curious; and for the recreation of the ftudents, on the eaft fide 
of the city jut without the gate, is a beautiful mall, confifting of feven ftraight 


walks, two thoufand paces in length, regularly planted with limes; but that in the 
middle is properly the mall. . 








The. 
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The number of ftudents, one year with another, is feven or eight hundred in 
each of the univerfities of Leyden and Utrecht: in the other three, which are lefs 
celebrated, they are not fo numerous. Thefe feminaries of learning have each 
three or four divinity profeffors, as many of phyfic, and two or three of law; be- 
fides others of hiftory, languages, and-eloquence, or the Ze//es lettres; and others 
of philofophy, mathematics, the Greek and Roman antiquities, and the Hebrew 
and Oriental languages. The profeffors in the univeifities of Holland are often 
men of great learning and eminence; as there is a kind of emulation between the 
{tates of the different provinces, which fhall have the greateft men to adorn their 
univerfities, and attract numbers of ftudents fram all parts of Europe to enrich 
their towns: and, therefore, they are ready to afford very libcral encouragement 
to able profeffors, who are often invited from the univerfities of Germany. 

The buildings of thefe univerfities are old, and rather mean; though tne fchools 
of Leyden are better, and more contiguous than the reft. But the want of exter- 
nal pomp is more than compenfated by the variety cf ufeful and folid learning 
taught in thefe feminarics. The profeffors wear gowns when they read lectures, or 
prefide in public difputations. The ftudents wear no diftinct habits, but are al- 
moft always in their morning-gowns, in which they attend the colleges ; and it is 
common for them, at Leyden, to walk in this drefs in the ftreets and mall without 
the city. There are abundance of youth, of the principal nobility and gentry, 
from moft countries in Europe, at thefe feiminaries of literature: and as every one 
may live as he pleafes, without being obliged to be profufe in his expences, or fo 
much as quitting his night gown for weeks or months together, foreigners of all 
ranks and conditions are to be feen here. The force of example is ftrikingly ex- 
hibited at thefe univerfities : for frugality in expence, order, a compofed behaviour, 
attention to ftudy, and affiduity in all things, being the characteriftics of the na- 
tives, ftrangers who continue among them, foon adopt their manners and forms 
of living. And though the ftudents live as they pleafe, and ftudy as much or as 
little as they think fit, yet they are in general remarkable for their fobriety and good 
manners, and the affiduity and fucceís with which they apply themfelves to their 
ítudies. No oaths are impofed, ner any religious tefts; fo that Roman catholic 
parents, and even Jews, fend their children here, with as little ícruple as pro- 
teftants. . 

ANTIQUITIES AND Pe al The prodigious dykes, fome of which are 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. {aid to 17 ells in thicknefs ; mounds, and 
canals, conftru€ted by the Dutch, to preferve their country from thofe dreadful 
inundations by which it formerly fuffered fo much, are ftupendous and hardly to 
be equalled. A ftone quarry near Maeftricht, under a hill, is worked into a kind 
of fubterraneous palace, fupported by pillars twenty feet high. The ftadthoufe of 
Amfterdam is perhaps the beft building of that kind in the world: it ftands upon 
13,659 large piles, driven into the ground; and the infide is equally convenient and 
magnificent. Several mufeums, containing antiquities and curiofities, artificial and 
natural, are to be found in Holland and the other provinces particularly, in the uni- 
verfity of Leyden; fuch as the effigies of a peafant of Ruffia, who fwallowed a 
knife ten inches in length, and is faid to have lived eight years after it was cut out 
of his ftomach ; but the truth of this feems to be doubtful. A fhirt made of the 
entrails of a man. Two | dais mummies, being the bodies of two princes of 
great antiquity. All the mufclcs and tendons of the human body curioufly fet up, 
by profeffor Stalpert Vander-W cil. 

CITIES, 
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CITIES, TOWNS, AND OTHER EDI-2 Amfterdam, which is built upon piles of 
FICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. $ wood, is thougnt to contain 241,000 
people, and to be, next to London, the moft commercial city in the worid. 
its conveniencies for commerce, and the grandeur of its public works, are almoft 
beyond defcription. In this, and all other cities of the United Provinces, the 
beauty of the canals, and walks under trees planted on their borders, are ad- 
mirable; but above ail, we are ftruck with the neatnefs and cleanlinefs that is 
every where obferved within doors. This city, however, labours under two great 
difadvantages; bad air, and the want of frefh wholefome water, which obliges the 
inhabitants to preferve the rain water in refervoirs. Rotterdam is next to Amíter- 
dam for commerce and wealth: its inhabitants are computed at 56,000. “The 
Hague, though buta village, is the feat of government in the United Provinces, 
and is celebrated for the magñificence and beauty of its buildings, the refort of fo- 
reign ambaffadors and ftrangers of all diftinétions who live in it, the abundance and 
cheapnefs of its provifions, and the politenefs of its inhabitan's, who are computed 
to be about 40,000 : it is no place of trade, but it has been for many years noted 
as an emporium of pleafure and politics. Leyden and Utrecht are fine cities, as 
well as famous for their univerfities. Saardam, though a wealthy trading place, is 
mentioned here as the workfhop where Peter the Great of Mufcovy, in perfon, 
ferved his apprenticefhip to fhip-building, and laboured, as a common handicraft. 
The upper part of Gelderland is fubject to Pruffia, and the — city Gelder. 
INLAND NAVIGATION, CANALS, AND The ufual way of paffing from town to 
MANNER OF TRAVELLING. town is by covered boats, called treck- 
fcuits, which are dragged along the canals by horfes, on a flow uniform trot, fo 
that paffengers reach the different towns where they are to ftop, precifely at the 
appointed inítant of time. This method of travelling, though to ftrangers rather 
dull, is extremely convenient to the inhabitants, and very cheap. By means ot 
thefe canals, an extenfive inland commerce is not only carried on through the whole 
country, but as they communicate with the Rhine and other large rivers, the pro- 
duétions of the whole earth are conveyed ata finall expence into various parts of 
Germany, and the Auftrian and French Netherlands. A treckícuit is divided into 
two different apartments, called the roof and the ruim; the firft for gentlemen, and 
the other for common people, who may read, fmoke, eat, drink, or converfe with 
people of various nations, dreffes, and languages. Near Amfterdam and other 
large cities, a traveller is aftonifhed when he beholds. the effects of an extenfive 
and flourifhing commerce. Here the canals are lined for miles together with ele- 
gant, neat country-houfes, feated in the midít of gardens and pleafure-grounds in- 
termixed with figures, bufts, ítatues, temples, &c. to the very water's edge. 
Having no objeóts of amufement beyond the limits of their own gardens, the fa- 
milies in fine weather fpend much of their time in thefe little temples, fmoking, 
reading, or viewing the paffengers, to whom they appear complaifant and polite. 
COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] An account of the Dutch commerce would 
comprehend that of almoft all Europe. There is fcarcely a manufacture that they 
do not carry on, ora ftate to which they do not trade. In this, they are affifted by 
the populoufnefs of their country, the cheapnefs of their labour, and above all, by 
the water-carriage, which by means of their canals, gives them advantages be- 
yond all other nations. The United Provinces are the grand magazine of Europe; 
and goods may be purchafed here fometimes cheaper than in the countries where: 
they grow. Their Eaft India company have had the monopoly of the fine fpices: 


for more than a hundred years, and till the late war with England, was extremely opu- 
7 lent. 
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lent and powerful. Their capital city in India is Batavia, which is faid to exceed in 
magnificence, opulence, and commerce all the cities of Afia. Here the viceroys ap- 
pear in greater {plendor than the ftadtholder; andfome of the Dutch fubjeéts in Ba- 
tavia fcarcely acknowledge any independence on the mother-country. They have 
ether fettlements in India, but none more pleafant, healthful, or ufeful, than that on 
the Cape of Good Hope, the grand rendezvous of the fhips of all nations, outward or 
homeward bound. When Lewis XIV. invaded Holland with an army of 80,000 men, 
the Dutch made fome difpofitions to hip themfelves off to their fettlements in India ; 
fo great was their averfion to the French government. Not to mention their her- 
ring and whale fifheries, which they have carried off from the native proprietors, 
they excel at home in numberlefs branches of trade ; fuch as their pottery, tobacco- 
pipes, delft-ware, finely refined falt ; their oil-mills, and ftarch-manufactures ; their 
improvements of the raw linen thread of Germany,; their hemp, and fine paper 
manufactures; their fine linen and table damafks ; their faw-mills for timber, either 
for fhipping or houfes, in immenfe quantities ; their great fugar-baking ; their vaft 
woollen, cotton, and filk manufactures; wax-bleaching; leather-drefling ; the 
great quantity of their coin and fpecie, affifted by their banks, efpecially by 
that of Amfterdam; their Eaft India trade; and their general induftry and frugality. 
It is greatly doubted, however, whether their commerce, navigation, manufactures, 
and fifheries, are in the fame flourifhing ftate now as they were in the beginning 
of this century; and whether the riches and luxury of individuals have not damped 
the general induftry of the inhabitants. Their commerce hath greatly fuffered 
fince the rupture with England. 

PuBLIC TRADING COMPANIES.] Of thefe, the capital is the Eaft India, incor- 
porated in 1602, by which formerly the Dutch acquired immenfe wealth, having: 
divided forty per cent. and fometimes fixty, about the 1660; at prefent the divi- 
dends are much reduced; but in a hundred and twenty-four years, the proprietors, 
on an average, one year with another, divided fomewhat above twenty-four per 
cent. Solate as the year 1760, they divided fifteen per cent. but the Dutch Weft 
India company, the fame year, divided no more than two and a half per cent. 
This company was incorporated in 1621. The bank of Amfterdam is thought to 
be inexhauftibly rich, and is under an excellent direction : it is faid by Sir William 
' Temple, to contain the greateft treafure, either real or imaginary, that is known 
‘any where in the world. What may feem a paradox is, that this bank is fo far 
from paying any intereft, that.the money in it is worth fomewhat more than current 
cafh is, in common payments. Mr. Anderíon fuppofes, that the cafh, bullion, 
and pawned jewels in this bank, which are kept in the vaults of the ftadthoufe, a- 
mount to thirty-fix (though others fay only to thirty) millions fterling. 

CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] This is a very intricate article ; for though 
the United Provinces fubfift in a common confederacy, yet each province has an 
internal government or conftitution independent of the others: this government is 
called the fates of that province; and the delegates from them form the fates ge- 
neral, in whom the fovereignty of the whole confederacy is vefted ; but though a 
province fhould fend two, or more delegates, yet fuch province has no more than 
one voice in every refolution ; and before that refolution can have the force of a 
law, it muft be approved of by every province, and by every city and.republic in 
that province. This formality, in times of great danger and emergency, has been 
fet afide. Every refolution of the ftates of a particular province muft be carried 
unanimoully. 

The 
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The council of fate confiíts likewife of deputies from the feveral provinces: but 
its conftitution isdifferent from that of the ítates-general : itis compofed of twelve 
períons, whereof (Gelderland fends two; Holland, three; Zealand, two; .Utrecht, 
two; Friefland, one; Overyflel, one; and Groningen, one. ‘Thefe deputies, 
however, do not vote provincially, but perfonally. ‘Their bufinefs is to prepare 
eftimates, and ways and means for raifing the revenue, as well as other matters 
that are to be laid before the ftates-general. The ftates of the provinces are ftiled 
** Noble and Mighty Lords,” but thofe of Holland, ** Noble and. Moft Mighty 
Lords," and the ftates-general, ** High and Mighty Lords,” or, ** the Lords the 
States-General of the United Netherlands;" or, ** their High Mightineffes." Su- 
bordinate to thefe two bodies, is the chamber of accounts, which is likewife com- 
poíed of provincial deputies, who audit all public accounts. The admiralty forms 
a feparate board, and the executive part of it is committed to five colleges in 
the three maritime provinces of Holland, Zealand, and Friefland. In Holland, 
the people have nothing to do either in chufing their reprefentatives or their ma- 
giftrates. In Amfterdam, which takes the lead in all public deliberations, the ma- 
giftracy is lodged in thirty-fix fenators, who are chofen for life; and every va- 
cancy among them is filled up by the furvivors. The fame fenate alfo elects thé 
deputies to reprefent the cities in the province of Holland. : 

I have mentioned the above particulars, becaufe, without a knowledge of them, 
it is impoffible to underftand the hiftory of the United Provinces, from the death ' 
of king William to the year 1747, when the ftadtholderfhip was made hereditary 
in the male and female reprefentatives of the family of Orange. This office in a 
manner fuperfedes the conftitution already defcribed. The ftadtholder is prefident 
of the ftates of every province; and fuch is his power and influence, that he can 
change the deputies, magiftrates, and officers, in every province and city. By this 
he has the moulding of the affembly of the ftates-general, though he has no voice 
in it; in fhort, though he has not the title, he has more real power and authority 
than fome kings; for befides the influence and revenue he derives from the ftadta . 
holderfhip, he has feveral principalities and large eftates of his own. The prefent 
ftadtholder is William V. prince of Orange and Naffau, fon of the late ftadtholder 
William Charles, who married Anne, princefs royal of Great Britain, and died in. 
3751. 

Though Holland is a republic, yet its government is far from being of the po- 
pular kind; nor do the people enjoy that degree of liberty which might at firft view 
be apprehended. It is indeed, rather an oligarchy than a commonwealth: for 
the bulk of the people are not fuffered to have the leaft fhare in any part of the go- 
vernment, not even in the choice of the deputies. It may alfo be obferved, that 
very few períons in this ftate dare fpeak their real fentiments freely ; and they are 
generally educated in principles fo extremely cautious, that they cannot relinquifh 
them when they enter more into public life. 

_ With refpect to the adminiftration of Jüftice in this country, every province has 
its tribunal, to which, except in criminal caufes, appeal lies from the petty and 
m courts; and it is faid that juftice is no where diftributed with more impar- 
tiality. 

REVENUES,] ‘Lhe government of the United Provinces proportion their taxes 
according to the abilities of each province or city. Thofe taxes confift of an almof* 
general excife, a land-tax, poll-tax, and hearth-money ; fo that the public revenue 
amounts annually to about two millions and a half fterling. The province of 
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Holland pays nearly half of this revenue. The following is the rate at which each 
of the Seven United Provinces is faid to contribute toward the public expence : 


Of every million of ducats the Province of Holland contributes 420,000 








Zealand 130,000 
Friefland — —— 170,000 
Utrecht ——— — — 8 5,000 
Groningen ————— ———— 7 5000 
Guelderland . naa 70,000 
Overy fiel $0,000 





Of the 420,000 ducats paid by the Province of Holland, the city of Amiíter- 
dam furnifhes upwards of 320,000. The taxes in thefe provinces are fo heavy, 
and fo many, that it is not without reafon a certain author afierts, that the only thing 
which has efcaped taxation there, is the air they breathe. But for the encourage- 
ment of trade, the duties on goods and merchandife are exceedingly low. Holland 
before the breach with England, was in a very flourifhing condition, and at this 
very time, they lend large fums to moft of the powers in Europe. ‘The immenfe 
fums in the Britifh funds have given reafon for fome people to imagine that Holland 
labours under heavy debts; but the chief reafon is, the ftates only pay two and a 
half per cent. intereft for money. : 

MILITARY AND MARINE STRENGTH.] The number of land forces in the United 
Provinces in time of peace, commonly amount to about 40,000; 25,000 of whom 
ferve in garrifons ; many of them are Scots and Swifs ; and, in time of war, they 
hire whole regiments of Germans. The chief command of the army is vefted in 
the ftadtholder, under whom is the field-marfhal general. The marine force of tha 
United Provinces ufed to be very great, and they formerly fitted out very formidable 
fleets : but their navy has of late been much neglected. Their late war wrth Great Britain 
obliged them to increafe it; and they have great refources for that purpofe. Ac- 
cording to the laft accounts, their navy confifts of one fh'p of 76 guns, three of 70, 
four of 68, five of 6o, eight of 56, four of $0, five of 44, nine of 40, and ten 
of 36, befides veffels of inferior force. But they have many fhips upon the ftocks, 
and their fleet will probably be much augmented,, and in future he kept in better 
order. 

OrpeER or Teutonic. KnicmrTs.] This was one of the moft powerful as well as 
ancient orders in Europe, now divided into two branches; the firft for Papifts, and 
the fecond branch for Proteftants. This branch have a houfe at Utrecht, where 
they tranfact their bufinefs. The nobles of HobHand, if they propofe a fon to be a 
knight, enter his name in the regifter, and pay a large fum of money-to the ufe of 
the poor maintained by the order, and the candidate fucceeds in rotation, if he 
brings with him proof of his nobility, for four generations on the father’s and mother’s 
fide. The enfign is a crofs pattie, enamelled white, furmeunted with another, 
black ; above the crofs is. a. ball twifted, white and black. It is worn pendent to a 
broad black watered riband, which is worn about the neck. The fame crofs is 
embroidered on the left breaft of the upper garment of sach knight. 

Arms.] The enfigns armorial of the Seven United Provinces, or the States of 
Holland, are, Or, a lion, gules, holding with one paw a cutlafs, and with the 
other a bundle-of {even arrows clofe bound together, in allufion to the feven confe- 
derate provinces, with the following motto, Concordia res parve crefcunt.. 

HistorY.] See the Auftrian Netherlands.. 

Willian. 





William V. prince of Orange and Naffau, Hereditary Stadtholder, Captain. 
General and Admiral of the Seven United Provinces, was born in 1748, marriec 
in 1767 the princefs Frederica of Pruffia, born 1751. Their children are, Fre. 
derica Lovifa, born 1770—William Frederic, Hereditary Prince, born 1772— 
William George, born 1774. The Stadtholder hath one fifter, Wilhelmina Ca. 
rolina, born 1743, and married to the prince of Naffau Wielburgh. 





AUSTRIAN AND FRENCH NETHERLANDS. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. | 


Length 200 49 and 52 north latitude. 
Breadth sia between $ 2 and 7 eaít longitude. 


OUNDED by the United Provinces on the North; by 
BOUNDARIES. t Germany, Eaft; by Lorrain, Champaign, and Picardy 
in France, South; and by another part of Picardy, and the Englifh fea, Weft. 
As this country belongs to three different powers, the Auftrians, French, anc 
Dutch, we fhall be more particular in diftinguifhing the provinces and towns be. 
longing to each ftate. 


1. Province of BRABAN T. 


Sabdivifions. Chief Towns. 
7 [Boifleduc |. 
| Breda " N. 
Bergen-op- 
| Lillo 
J VA Steenbergen EN. bid 
Brufiels, E. lon. 4 deg. 6 min. N. lat 
ua 
2. Auftrian Brabant — 4 Louvain 
-Vilvorden in the middle. 
Landen 


2. ANTWERP; and, 3. MALIN ES, are provinces independent of Bra- 
bant, though furrounded by it, and fubject to the houfe of Auftria. 


4. Province of L IMBURG, S.E. 


(Limburg, E. lon. 6-5. N. lat. 50-37 
fubject to Auftria. 

] Maeftricht 

| Fauqu a to the 

3 





| 

Chief towns —— > 

] E auquemont, or tch. 
Valkenburg 


Ps 
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5. Province of'LU X EMBURG. 


Subdivifions. Chief Towns. 
Auftrian Luxemburg —1! nena E. lon. 6-8. N.. lat. 


French Luxemburg e — t Thionville : S. E... 


Montmedy 
6. Province of NAMUR, in the middle, fubject to Auftria.. 





Namur, on the Sambre and Maefe, E... 
Chief towns —\} - don. 4-50. N. lat. 50-30. 
Charleroy on the Sambre. 


4. Province of HAINAULT. 


Subdivifions.. Chief Towns. 
^ (Mons, E.. lon. 3-353. N.làt.) | 
; i 50-30. in the 
Auftrian Hainault — > £ A eth middis 
Enguien | 
Valenciennes 
French Hainault —— cotas ga | S.. W.. 
. LLandrecy 


8. Province of CAMBRESIS. 


Cambray, E. of Arras, E. Jon. 3-15. 
Subject to France —_— — N. lat. 50-15. 


Crevecour,. S. of Cambray.. 


9. Province of ARTOIS. 


7 AP S. W.. on the Scarpe,. E. lon: 
N..lat. 50-20. 
St. TE E. of Boulogne 
Subject to France —— >< Aire, S. of St. Omer 
S. Venant, E. of Aire 
| Bethune, S. E. of Aire 
J L Terouen,. S. of St. Omer 





tro. Province of FLANDERS.. 


Subdivifions. Chief Towns. 
Sluys, N. 
Dutch Flanders. TT rwy € 


Sas van Ghent, N.. 
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Subdivifions. Chief Towns. 
Y f Ghent, on the Scheld, E. lon. 3-36. 
N. Jat. 4r. 
| Bruges 
Oitend In W. near the fea. 

| | | | Newport 
Auftrian Flanders. ——— 1 Oudenard on the Scheld. 

| | Courtray 


Ypres, N. of Lifle 
'Tournay on the Scheld 
L Menin on the Lis 
f Lille, W. of Tournay 
| Dunkirk, on the coaft E. of Calais 


French Flanders. m ' Douay, W. of Arras 
J 


| | Dixmude € °P the Lis 





=J 


Mardike, W. of Dunkirk 
St. Amand, N. of Valenciennes 
| Gravelin, E. of Calais. 


* 


AIR, SOIL, AND PRODUCE.] The air of Brabant, and upon the coaft of Flan- 
ders, is bad; that in the interior parts is more healthful, and the feafons more 
fettled, both in winter and fummer, than they are in England. The foil and its 
produce are rich, efpecially in corn and fruits. They have abundance of pafture ; 
and Flanders itfelf has been reckoned the granary of France and Germany, and 
fometimes of England. The moft barren parts for corn rear far more profitable 
crops of flax, which is here cultivated to great perfection. Upon the whole, the 
ditam Netherlands, by the culture, commerce, and induftry of the inhabitants, 
was formerly the richeft and moft beautiful fpot in Europe, whether we regard the 
variety of its manufactures, the magnificence and riches of its cities, the pleafant- 
nefs of its roads and villages, or the fertility of its land. If it has fallen off in later 
times, it is owing partly to the neglect of its government, but chiefly to its vicinity 
to England and Holland; but it is ftill a moft defirable and agreeable country. 
There are few or no mountains in the Netherlands: Flanders 1s a flat country, 
fcarcely a fingle hill in it. Brabant, and the reft of the provinces, confift of little 
hills and vallies, woods, inclofed grounds, and champaign fields. 
= Rivers AND CANALS.] The chief rivers are the Maefe, Sambre, Demer, Dyle, 
Nethe, Geet, Sanne, Ruppel, Scheld, Lis, Scarpe, Deule, and Dender. The 
principal canals are thofe of Bruffels, Ghent, and Oftend. | 

METALS AND MINERALS.] Mines of iron, copper, lead, and brimftone, are 
found in Luxemburgh, and Limburg, as. are fome marble quarries; and 'in the 
province of Namur there are coal-pits, and a fpecies of bituminous fat earth proper 
for fuel, with great plenty of foffile nitre. 

INHABITANTS, POPULATION, MAN- "rhe Flemings (for fo the inhabitants of 

NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. $ Flanders and the Auftrian Low Countries 
are generally called) are thought to be a heavy, blunt, honeft people; but their 
manners are fomewhat indelicate. Formerly they were known to fight defperately 
in defence of their country ; at prefent they make no great figure. "The Auftrian 
Netherlands are extremely populous ; but authors differ as to their numbers. Per- 
haps we may fix them at a medium at a million and a half. They are ignorant, 


and 
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and fond ‘ef religious exhibitions and pageants. Their other diverfions are the fame 
with thofe of the peafants of the neighbouring countries. 

DRESS AND LANGUAGE.] The inhabitants of French Flanders are mere French- 
men and women in both thefe particulars. The Flemings on the frontiers of Hol- 
land drefs like the Dutch boors, and their language is the fame; but the better 
fort of people fpeak French, and drefs in the fame tafte. 

ReLicrioN.] The eftablifhed religion here is the Roman Catholic; but Pro- 
teftants, and other feéts, are not molefted. 

ARCHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS.] The archbifhoprics are Cambray, Malines 
or Mechlin; the bifhoprics, Ghent, Bruges, Antwerp, Arras, Y pres, Tournay, 
St. Omer, Namur, and Ruremonde. 

LEARNING, LEARNED MEN, The fociety of Jefuits formerly produced the moft 

| AND ARTISTS. rea men in the Auftrian Low Countries, in 
which they had many comfortable fettlements. Works of theology, and the civil 
and canon law, Latin poems and plays, were their chief productions. Strada is an 
elegant hiftorian and poet, ‘The Flemifh painters and fculptors have great merit, 
and form a fchool by themfelves. The works of Rubens and Vandyke cannot be 
fufficiently admired. Fiamingo, or the Flemings models for heads, particularly 
thofe of children, have never yet been equalled ; and the Flemings formerly en- 
grofled tapeftry-weaving to themfelves. 

UNIVERSITIES.) Louvain, Douay, Tournay, and St. Omer. The firft was 
founded in 1426, by John IV. duke of Brabant, and enjoys great privileges. By 
a grant of pope Sixtus IV. this univerfity has the privilege of prefenting to all the 
livings in the Netherlands, which right they enjoy, except in Holland. 

ANTIQUITIES AND E Some Roman monuments of temples and 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. other buildings are to be found in thefe pro- 
vinces. Many curious bells, churches, and the like, ancient and modern, are alfo 
found here ; and the magnificent old edifices of every kind, feen through all their 
cities, give evidences of their former grandeur. In 1607, fome labourers found 
1600 gold coins, and ancient medals of Antoninus Pius, Aurelius, and Lucius 
Verus. 

Crries.] This article has employed feveral large volumes publifhed by different 
authors, but in times when the Auftrian Netherlands were far more flourifhing than 
now. The walls of Ghent, formerly the capital of Flanders, and celebrated for 
its linen and woollen manufactures, contain the circuit of ten miles; but now un- 
occupied, and great part of it in a manner a void. Bruges, formerly fo noted for 
its trade and manufactures, but above all for its fine canals, 1s now dwindled to 
an inconfiderable place. Oftend is a tolerably convenient harbour for traders; and 
foon after the late rupture between Great Britain and Holland, became more opu- 
lent and populous. In 1781 it was vifited by the emperor, who granted to it many 
privileges and franchifes, and the free exercife of the proteftant religion. As to 
Y pres, it is only a ftrong garrifon town. The fame may be faid of Charleroy and 
Namur, which lie in the Auftrian Hainault. 

Louvain, the capital of the Auftrian Brabant, inftead of its flourifhing manu- 
factories and places of trade, now contains pretty gardens, walks, and arbours. 
Bruflels retains fomewhat of its ancient manufactures; and being the refidence of 
the governor or viceroy of the Auftrian Netherlands, it is a populous, lively place. 
Antwerp, once the emporium of the European continent, is now reduced to be a 
tapeftry and thread lace-fhop, with the houfes of fome bankers, jewellers. and 


painters adjoining. One of She firft exploits of the Dutch, foon after they threw 
off 
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off the Spanifh yoke, was to ruin at once the commerce of Antwerp, by finking 
veílels, loaded with ftone, in the mouth of the Scheld ; thus fhutting up the en- 
trance of that river to fhips of large burden. ‘This was the more cruel, as the 
people of Antwerp had been their friends and fellow-fufferers in the caufe of 
liberty, but they forefaw that the profperity of their own commerce was at ftake. 

It may be obferved here, that every gentleman's houfe is a caítle or chateau ; 
and that there are more ftrong towns in the Netherlands than in all the reft of Eu- 
rope; but fince the decline of their trade, by the rife of the Englifh and Dutch, 
thefe towns are confiderably diminifhed in fize, and whole ftreets, particularly in 
Antwerp, are in appearance uninhabited. In the Netherlands, provifions are ex- 
tremely good and cheap. A ftranger may dine in Bruffels, on feven or eight difhes. 
of meat, for lefs than a fhilling Englifh. ‘Travelling 1s fafe, reafonable, and de- 
lightful in this luxurious country. The roads are generally a broad caufeway, and 
run for fome miles in a ftraight line, till they terminate with the view of fome noble 
buildings. At Caffel, in the French Netherlands, may be feen thirty-two towns,, 
itfelf being on a hill. 

CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] ‘The chief manufactures of the French and 
Auftrian Netherlands, are their beautiful linens and laces; in which, notwith- 
ftanding the boafted improvements of their neighbours, they are yet unrivalled’; 
particularly in that fpecies called cambrics, from Cambray, the chief place of its 
manufacture. Thefe manufaétures form the principal article of their commerce. 

CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] The Auftrian Netherlands are {till con- 
fidered as a circle of the empire, of which the archducal houfe, as being fovereign 
of the whole, is the fole director and fumrnoning prince. This circle contributes 
its fhare to the impofts of the empire, and fends an envoy to the diet, but is not 
fubjeét to the judicatories of the empire. It is under a gowernor-general,. ap- 
pointed by the court of Vienna, who, at prefent, is his ferene highnefs prince 
Charles of Lorrain, brother to. the lare, and uncle to. the prefent emperor. The 
face of an affembly, or parliament, for each province, is ftill kept up, and confiíts. 
of the clergy, nobility; and deputies of towns, who meet at Bruffels. Each pro- 
vince claims particular privileges, but they are of very little effect ; and the go- 
wernor feldom or never finds any refiftance to the will of his court. Every pro- 
vince has a particular governor, fubject to the regent : and. caufes are here decided 
according to the civil and canon. law. 

REVENVES.| Thefe rife from the demefne lands and cuftoms; but fo much is 
the trade of the Auftrian Flanders now reduced, that they are faid not to.defray 
the expence of their government ; but by the late reduction of the garrifons, this 
is now altered.. The French Netherlands. bring in a confiderable revenue to the 
€rown. 

MILITARY STRENGH.] "The troops maintained here by the emperor are chiefly 
employed in the frontier garrifons. Though, by. the barrier treaty, the Auftrians. 
were obliged to maintain three-fifths of thofe. garrifons, and the Dutch two; yet 
both of them were miferably deficient. in- their. quotas,. the whole requiring at leaft: 

0,000) men, and in time of war above 10,000 more. But the prefent emperor: 
— pum the fortifications of moft. of the places, and rendered the garrifons. 
ufelefs. 

Arms.] The arms of Flanders are, or, a lion fable, and langued gules. 

Hisronv.] The feventeen provinces, and that part of Germany which lies weft- 
of the Rhine, was called Belgicee -Galliz by the Romans. About a century before. 
the Chriftian æra, the Battæ removed from Hefe ta the marfhy country bounded. 

hy: 
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by the Rhine and the Maefe. ‘They gave the name of Batavia to their now Coun- 
try. Generous and brave, the Batavians were treated by the Ronians with greai 
refpect, being exempted from tribute, governed by their own laws, and obliged 
only to perform military fervices. Upon the decline of that empire, the 
Goths, and other northern people, poffefied themfelves of thefe provinces firit, as 
they paffed through them in their way to France, and other parts of the Koman cn- 
pire; and after being erected into fimall governments, the heads of which were de- 
{potic within their own dominions. Batavia and Holland became independent on 
ermany, to which it had been united under one of the grandfons of Charlemagne, 
in the beginning of the roth century, when the fupreme authority was lodged in the 
three united powers, of a Count, the Nobles, andthe Towns. At iali the, were 
fwallowed up by the houfe of Burgundy, anno 1433. ‘The emperor Charles V. the 
heir of that family, transferred them in the year 1477 to the houíe of Auítria, 
and ranked them as part of the empire, under the title of the Circle ot Bur- 
gundy. The tyranny of his fon Philip, who fucceeded to the throne of Spain, 
made the inhabitants attempt to throw off his yoke, which occafioned a gererzl in- 
furrection. The counts Hoorn, and Egmont, and the prince of Orange, ap- 
pearing at the head 9f it, and Luther’s reformation gaining ground about the fame 
time in the Netherlands, his difciples were forced by perfecution to join the male- 
contents. Whereupon king Philip introduced a kind of inguifiion, in order to 
fupprefs them; and many thoufands were put to death by that court, befides thofe 
that perifhed by the fword. Count Hoorn and count Egmont were taken and: be- 
headed; but the prince of Orange, whom they elected to be their ftaithoider, reti: 
ring into Holland, that and the adjacent provinces entered into a treaty for their 
mutual defence, at Utrecht, in the year 1579. And though thefe revoiters at firft 
were thought fo defpicable as to be termed Beggars by their tyrants, their perfeverance 
and courage were fuch, under the prince of Orange, and the affiftance afforded them by 
queen Elizabeth, beth in troops and money, that they forced the crown of Spain 
to declare them a free people, in the year 1609; and afterwards they were acknow- 
ledged by ali Europe to be an oe itate, under the title of Tie UNITED 
Provinces. By their fea wars with England, under the Commonwealth, Cromwell 
and Charles II. they juftly acquired the reputation of a formidable naval power. 
When the houfe of Auftria, which for fome ages ruled over Germany, Spain, and 
part of Italy, with which they afterwards continued to carry on bloody wars, was 
become no longer formidable ; and when the public jealoufy was direéted againft 
that of Bourbon, which was favoured by the government of Holland, who had 
diipofieffed the prince of Orange of the ftadtholderfhip ; the fpirit of the people was 
fuch, that they revived it in the perfon of the prince, who was afterwards William 
111. king of Great Britain; and during his reign, and that of queen Anne, they 
were principals inthe grand confederacy againft Lewis XIV. king of Vrance. 
Their conduct towards England in the wars of 1742 and 1756 hath been dif- 
cuffed in the hiftory of that country, as alfo the occurrences which led toa rupture 
between them and the Englifh in the year 1780. As it was urged, that they refu- 
ied to fulfil the treaties which fubfifted between them and Great B:itain, fo all the 
treaties which bound Great Britain to them were declared null and void, as if none 
had ever exifted. By the war, their trade fuffered confiderably, but Negapatnam, 
in the Eaft Indies, is the only place not reftored to them by the late peace. 
The confequence of their difunion with England, may however prove in the end, 
injurious, if not fatal to them. They have lately fought for a clofer alliance with 
the court of Veríailles ; and through the influence of a confiderable party among 


them 
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them in the French intereft, prefer their union and friendfhip, to that of their old 
allies, friends, and proteétors. Which alliance will be moft for their advantage, 
and conduce moft to their proiperity and exiftence, as HicH AND MIGHTY STATES, 
time will difcover. 

Probably, to their feparation from Great Britain, may be attributed the prefent 
differences between the States General and the emperor of Germany. The demands 
made upon them, and the late violation of treaties fubfifting between them and his 
anceftors, by which he himfelf is confidered as bound, might not otherwife have 
been heard of. The emperor indeed pleads on his part, that, ** By the non-per- 
formance and the violation of the treaties which the Dutch praétifed on all occafions 
apparently favourable to them, the fhutting of the Scheldt has long been a fubmif- 
fion not obligatory on the Auftrian Low Countries; and the general face of the af- 
fairs of Europe is befides fo different now from what it was at the conclufion of the 
treaty of Munfter, that it is manifeft the ftipulation of that treaty which regards the 
Scheldt is really at prefent no object. That notwithftanding this, he was difpofed 
to accommodate matters amicably with the Republic, even to the facrifice of the 
moft lawful and moit important claims; but the more his Majeíty teftified his rea- 
dinefs for this purpofe, the leís he has found on the part of the Republic. They 
have, on the contrary, endeavoured to raife all forts of impediinents to the fuc- 
ceís of the negociation, and for that end have perfifted in fuítaining and preferving 
a claim to which, on account of fo many contraventions to treaties, they can have no 
legitimate right. 

** ‘To prevent the injuries which the States-General had in view to eftablifh there- 
by, contrary to the inconteftable rights of his Imperial Majefty, and to leave no 
doubt of his unalterable refolution to adhere to the propofitions contained in the ul- 
timatum, his Majefty could not forbear determining to fend to fea, from Antwerp, 
a fhip under his flag, after having declared long enough before in what manner he 
Should confider all violent oppofition that might be made to the free paffage of the 
faid hip.” 

The (hip was furnifhed with the following order from the emperor : ** The Captain 
of the brig the Louis, being deftined to go with his veffel and cargo under our Bag 
directlv from Antwerp along the Scheldt into the fea, he the faid Captain and his 
crew are by thefe prefents exprefsly forbid from fubmitting to any detention, or any 
examination whatever from any of the fhips belonging to the Republic of the Seven 
United Provinces which he may meet in the Scheldt. We likewife forbid the faid 
Captain and crew from making the leaft declaration at any of the Cuftom-houfes be- 
longing to the Republic on that river, or to acknowledge them in any manner what- 
ever.” | | 

The fhip was ftopped in its paffage, as was another ordered to fail from Oftend 
up the Scheldt to Antwerp. But the Dutch offered to difmiís the veffels if the 
Captains would engage to return to their refrective places and not continue their 
voyage on the river, which they refufed to do. This the emperor calls infulting his 
fag, and hath declared to all foreign courts, he cannot look on this fact but as 
** an effective declaration of war on the part of the Republic. In confequence of 
which his Majefty hath recalled the Baron de Reifchach, who has hitherto been his 
Minifter at the Hague, with orders to quit Holland without taking leave of the 
States General; and all the neceffary difpofitions have been equally made, for af- 

fembling without delay, in the Low Countries, an army of 80,000 Imperial troops, 
which his Majefty propofes to augment as circumílances may require. 
30 < The 
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** The emperor flatters himfelf, that thefe meafures will be confidered by all the: 
impartial part of Europe as the natural confequences of an hoftility fo manifeft, and 
à fact by which his dignity has been fo grievoufly wounded." 

In anfwerto this, the Dutch have publifhed a manifefto, addreffed to the feveral 
European powers, which we fhall abridge, as it refers to part of their former hiftory, 
and contains an account of the prefent difpute. The States General reprefent, 
* That after a war of eighty years continuance, their High Mightineffes conclud- 
ed a treaty of peace at Muniter, January 30, 1648, with Philip the Fourth, king 
of Spain, in which treary the States were denominated Free and Sovereign States, 
Provinces, and Countries, to which the faid king had no right now or in future, €l- 
ther himfelf, or his fucceffors and defcendants ; and among other matters, it was 
agreed by Art. XIV. that the Scheldt fhould remain fhut by their High Mightineffes, 
in confequence of which, that river has remained ever fince guarded by two 
forts, Lillo and Liefkenfhoek, affifted by guard hhips. 

That between that time and 1702, their High Mightineffes concluded an alli- 
ance, September 1701, between his. Imperial Majefty Leopold the Firft, and the 
King of Great Britain, with the fpecial intention, as exprefied in that alliance, to 
procure a proper barrier in the.Spanifh Netherlands, as they had been then called. 

That foon after this was concluded, their High Mightineffes were involved in an 
expenfive and deftructive~war, at the end of which, in a treaty of peace, they 
agreed with. his Moft Chriftian Majefty (April 11, 1713) that, in confequence of 
this peace, the houfe of Auftria fhould enter into the poffeffion of the faid Spanifh 
Netherlands, to enjoy thofe entirely for ever after, according to the fucceffion of 
that houfe,. provided that the faid Spanifh Netherlands continued to be the arrier 
and fecurity to the Srates-General.. 

That after this their High Mightineffes, as well as his Britannic Majefty, Novem- 
ber 14, 1715, concluded a fimilar barrier treaty with Charles the Sixth,. and upon: 
this footing and condition the faid Spanifh Netherlands were granted to his Imperial 
Majeíty.. 

That fo far from their infringing. on this treaty in any refpecb concerning the. 
Scheldt, which was fettled by the above mentioned Munfter treaty, it was agreed 
upon by Art. XVII. of the faid treaty, that they fhould retain the pofleffion of the 
Scheldt, and the fu]l and entire dominion and Íovereignty of all the places and di- 
ftricts there fpecified ; and laflly, by Art. XXVI. it was agreed that every thing 
fhould remain without change, diminution, alteration, or augmentation, on what- 
ever pretence, unlefs their Imperial and: Cathelic Majefties, his Britannic MIajefty, 
and the States. General, fhould otherwife agree; and the trade and connexions bé- 
tween the fubjects of their Imperial and Catholic Majefties in.the Auftrian Nether- 
lands, and thofe of the United Provinces, fhould remain exactly as before eftablifh- 
ed, and as expreffed-in the articles of the treaty of Munfter, which were confirmed 
hy this frefh agreement. 

That afterwatds fome difficulties arofe concerning the performance ef Art. XVII. 
of the barrier treaty, but that thefé were fettled between the three contracting pow- 


ers, December 22, 1718, by another convention, in which the ceffion of the lands 
and diftri&ts pettaining to the poffeffion, of the. Scheldt, was {pecially and exprefsly 
confirmed and made clear. 

That then his Imperial Majefty Charles the Sixth, and the king of Great Britain, 
concluded a new treaty at Vienna (March 16. 1731), by which an agreement is 
made to maintain the Pragmatic Sanction, and that all trade and navigation, in par- 
ticular between the Auftrian Netherlands and the Eaít Indies Should ceafe for ever. 


That 
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‘That in the war concerning the fucceflion which followed, their High Mightineffes 
fulfilled their engagements which they had entered into for the preservation of the 
Pragmatic Sanétion, and affifted the houfe of Auftria with all their forces, but the 
confequences were fatal to them, as almoft all their barrier places were deftroyed, 
and the Republic itfelf brought to the brink of ruin. And afterwards the faid bar- 
rier places not only remained without repair, except one, the city and caftle of Na- 
mur (the expences of which were defrayed by their High Mightinefles), but certain 
impoíts were laid on the inhabitants of the Auftrian Netherlands, in a manner di- 
rectly contrary to the Art. X XVI. of the barrier treaty ; until, at length, not to de- 
tail lefier wrongs, in the year 1781, while the Republic was unhappily involved ina 
ruinous war with the kingdom of Great Britain, it pleafed the reigning emperor of 
the Romans to deftroy entirely all the fortifications of the barrier places, Namur on- 
ly excepted, and to demand that the State fhould remove its troops, then in garri- 
fon. That no fooner was this complied with, than the fame requifition was made, 
in regard to the city and caftle of Namur itfelf. 

That there arofe feveral difputes, on account of their making ufe of the environs 
of thefe forts on the fame footing as before, efpecially with regard to the villages of 
Namur, Polder, and Doel, the fovereignty of which is expreísly granted to their 
High Mightineffes, in terms the moft plain, by Art. XVII. of the barrier treaty, 
and by Art. I. of the Convention of December 22, 1718. 

That his Imperial Majefty, in the month of November, 1783, forcibly, and 
without the leaft previous complaint, took poffeffion of the fort of St. Donat, al- 
though that fort was ceded moft expreísly to their High Mightineffes by the faid 
treaty 1715, and by the fubfequent Convention, and although efpecially at that 
time in the hands of a detachment of troops belonging to the States. 

That (to omit in filence feveral other unjuít pretences to which their High 
Mightineffes often replied with the greateít eale) it was infifted on the part of his 
Imperial Majefty, in April of this year, that the guardfhip belonging to the Re- 
public, which had been ftationed off Lillo fince the peace of Muníter, 1648, that 
is 136 years, fhould be removed, his Majefty pretending that the Lower Scheldt, 
as far as Saftingen, belonged to him. | 

That, in order to.aveid all manner of violence, their High Mightineffes preter- 
red to hold out to his Majefty their juft right to keep a guard fhip there, but, in 
the mean time, it fhould be removed, while they waited for the confequences of 
this avowal, from before the territory which never before had been difputed to their 
High Mightineffes, that is, Saftihgen. 

That, in the mean time, Commiffioners being named by their High Mightineffes, 
at the inftance and requeft of his Imperial Majefty, in order to end all the difputes 
which then were between them, 'a Memorial was given to them, entitled, A lift of 
the claims which his Imperial Majefty preferred againít the Repablic. 

That upon this, a proper anfwer was fent tothe government of the Auftrian Ne- 
therlands, in which the novelty and ill foundation of almoft all thofe clai ms, were de- 
monttrated, and feveral contra-claims were held forth, founded on the juft right and 
title which their High Mlghtinefles poffeffed ; the whole, however, containing the 
inoft convir.cing proofs of the unceafing condefcenfion, which their High Mighti- 
nefles wifhed to obferve, as much as pofüble, in all their proceedings. 

That, pending thefe negociations, and in dire&t contradiction to the exprefs fti- 
pulation, Art. V. of the treaty of Vienna, by which the Auftrians were not per- 
mitted to trade in the Eaft Indies, five fhips from the Eaft indies werc fent to Oftend, 
w:taout any reafon, or pretence whatever, on the fubjeét being offered on the part of 
his Imperial Majefty.” 

3Q 2 In 
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In anfwer to their conduct in ftopping the Imperial fhips, which the emperor 
ftyles an infult to his flag, and by which he declares them to have begun hoftilities, 
the Dutch Minifters at Bruffels in a paper delivered to that Court, proteft, ‘That 
as their fole aim was to fupport their uncontrovertible right, they cannot be fufpect- 
ed of any hoftile aggreffion, which is the lefs to be laid to their charge, as they po- 
fitively declared not to ftand any ways anfwerable for the confequences. that may en- 
fue from the particular conftruétion which his Imperial Majefty may be pleafed to 
put upon the affair. The Republic, far from being confidered in the light of a 
power having acted offenfively, ftill perfift in their peaceable difpofitions ; but if 
unfortunately fuch difpofitions can have no influence on the mind of his Imperial 
Majelty, though the States ftill preferve fome hopes to the contrary, the Republic 
will find itfelf in the difagreeable neceffity of having recourfe to fuch means as the 
rights of nature and nations entitle them to ; hoping that Divine Providence, and 
the applauding voice of the neutral powers, will affift in maintaining the Republic 
in the juft defence of its dear ft rights.’” 

Great preparations were made for immediate hoftilities againft the Dutch, and fe- 
veral hundred of the Imperialifts, with. fome field pieces, advancing towards the 
counterfcarpe of Lillo, the commanding officer of that place ordered the fluices to 
be opened November 7, 1784, which effected an inundation that laid under water 
many miles of flat country around the forts on the Scheldt, to preferve them from 
an attack. Both parties are exerting themfelves, if they fhould be called forth to 
open a campaign in the next fpring ; but France and Pruffia have interpofed as ne- 
gociators and mediators ; and probably will fucceed in bringing about a reconcilia- 
tion. However, from the conduct of the Emperor in the partition of Poland, and 
in demolifhing the fortifications of the barrier places in the Netherlands, and de- 
manding a free navigation of the Scheldt, and to the Eaft Indies, advancing from 
one pretenfion to ancther; it is apparent, that the moft folemn treaties will be no 
longer obferved by fome courts and ftatefmen, than till they have an opportunity 
with ability to. break them. 

After the independency of the Seven United Provinces was acknowledged, the 
Spaniards remained poffeffed of the other ten. provinces, or, as they are termed the 
Low Countries, until the duke of Marlborough, general of the allies,. gained the 
memorable victory of Ramilhes, in the year 1706. After which,. Bruffels, the 
capital, and. great part of thefe provinces, acknowledged Charles VI. afterwards 
emperor of Germany, for their fovereign ; and his daughter, the late emprefs-queen, 
remained poffeffed of them until the war of -1741, when the French reduced them, 
except part of the province of Luxemburgh ; and would have ftill poffeffed them, 
but for the exertions of the Dutch, and chiefly of-the Englifh in favour of the houfe 
of Auftria. The places retained by the French, by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in the year 1748, may be feen in the preceding general table of divifions. 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 


Length 600 and rg Eaft long. 
Breadth 520 t Between E. and e North lat. $ 131,631 
HE empire of Germany, properly fo called, is bounded by the 
German ocean, Denmark, and the Baltic, on the North ; by 

Poland and Hungary, including Bohemia, on the Eaft; by Switzerland and the 
Alps, which divide it from Italy, on the South; and by the dominions of France 
and the Low Countries, on the Weft, from which it is feparated by the Rhine, 
Mofelle, and the Maefe. l 

GRAND pivisions.} The divifions of Germany, as laid down even by modern. 
writers, are various and uncertain. I fhall therefore adhere to thofe that are moft 
generally received. Germany formerly was divided into the Upper, or Southern, 
and the Lower, or Northern. ‘The emperor Maximilian, predeceflor and grand- 
father to the emperor Charles V. divided it into ten great circles ; and the divifion 
was confirmed in the diet of Nuremberg, in 1552; but the circle of Burgundy, or 
the feventeen provinces of the Low Countries, being now detached from the em- 
pire, we are to confine ourfelves to nine of thofe divifions, as they now fubfift. 

Whereof three are in the north, three in the middle, and three in the fouth. . 


BOUNDARIES. ] 





The northern circles. —— ——— Lower Saxony 
W eftphalia 
Upper Rhine 
The circles in the middle — — | Lower Rhine - 
Franconia 


Auftria 


Uppper Saxony 


Bavaria 
Swabia 


The fouthern circles. — — — 


Y. Upper SAXON Y CIRCLE. 
Divifions. Subdivifions: Chief towns. Sq. M. 


Prufa Pomerania, N. E. Stettin, E. lon. 14-50 3 
Iz N. lat..53-30. . (4820 


North. Stralfund 2991 


Brandenburg in the 


Pomerania, in the i 
Swedifh Pomerania, N. W. 


uidi dob to it Altmark, weft Stendel 
middie, MUD. tO MS Y Middlemark Berlin, Potfdam IOgIO 
own elector die K. | Newark, eaf Francfort, Cuftrin 
of Prufa. 2 TN > I Le 
.( Wittenberg 
Saxony, Proper, in ere Agde C Bautzen, Gorlitz 
the fouth, fub. to Miffün, nani. Bunty: Dreíden, E. lon. 13- ? 7506 
its own elector. 3260. Pis lat. tt. 
L Meiffen 


THoringia, langr. wet — — Erfurt 3620 
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Divifions. Subdivifions. Chief towns. Sq. M. 
(Saxe Meinungen — 1 u [ Meinungen 
Saxe Zeitz — | 2 a | Zeitz 
| Saxe Altenburg, S. E. | a 3 | Altenburg 240 
The duchies of — < Saxe Weimar, "weft f e 2 4 Weimar 
| Saxe Gotha, weft — 2 a | Gotha 1500 
| Saxe Eifnacb, S W. I 2 E | Eifnach 
Saxe Saalfeldt — ii | Saalfeldt. 
hd all of W. ( Subject to Schwartfburg 96 
The counties of — ; MM their refpec- j Belchingen 
Mansfeldt, tive counts. | Beichinger 
Hall, middle, abies to Pruffia, , Hall | 
The duchies of —} Saxe Naumburg, fubjeét tof $ Naumburg. 210 
its own duke —— Sos 
Stolberg, north-weft Stolberg 
The counties of = Hohenítein, weit } i Northhaufen 
Principality of — Anhalt, north — 1 A eee pd "a: ; 966 
Bifhopric of — Saxe Hall, weft — Hall. 
Voigtland, fouth, fubject to 
"a ele&tor of Buon? i Flawen "gh 


Merfburg, middle, fubject to 
=l the elector of Saxony i SERERE 


2. Lower SAXONY CIRCLE. 


Duchy of 435 


i “+ + 
f Holftein Proper, Í & E = E Kiel, fub. to Holftein 
N. |A E = eet a T 1850 
. Ditmarfh, wet — | = oA Meldorp 1 fubject to 
— md of | Stormaria. fouth EL g^ z Vinelar Denmark. 
ore dl Hamburg, a a fo- ¡EE | Hamburg, E. L. 10-35. 
vereign ftate Au UCS | N.L. 54. an imperial city. 
| Wagerland, eaít [E Eg f Lubec, an imperial city. 
Lauenburg Duchy, ao. the mitt fubj jet. to? I auenburg. 450 
D. Brunfwic 2 Bruníwic, E. L. pm 
Subject to the duke Proper. E | 30. N. Lat. 52-30 
of Bruníwic Wol-z D. Wolfenbuttle ) £ W oltenbuttle 860 
fenbuttle. C. Rheinftein, fouth Rheinftein | 
_C. Blanckenburg Blanckenburg 
Subject to the elec- ( D. Calenberg Hanover 
tor of Hanover, 3 D. Grubenhagen I ) Grubenhagen | 
K. of G. Britain. + Gottingen Gottingen 8 
Y c Lunebur HAR 
Luneburg D. fub. iD. of Luneburg Proper i Zell, E. i 
to Hanover. D. Zell | N Lo E 
Bremen D. and Verden D. fub. to) ( Bremen, E. lon. g. N. lat. 53-39. an 2, 
Hanover, north t { imperial city. t 4 
Verden. 693 
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Divifions, Subdivifions. Chief towns. Sq. M. 
D. Schwerin, north, fubje& to y Schwerin, E. lon. 11- 
its duke — 30. N. lat. 54. | 4400 
Mecklenburg D. D. Guítrow, north, fubject to ( Guítrow. 
its duke a 


Hilderfheim bifhopric, in the middle, fubjeét to its 1 i Hilderfheim, an im- | 1302. 
bifhop ———— ——— perial city. 


Magdeburg duchy, fouth-eaft, fubject to the king of i f Magdeburg. | 1635 
Pruffia — — — — 
Halberftadt duchy, fubjeét to Pruffia, fouth-eaft Halberftadt.. 450 


3. WESTPHALIA CrircLz. 

Embden; C..or Eaft Fricfana, | ( Embden, an npe] 720 
| fubjeét to the king of Prufa ! | city ( 
' Oldenburg, C..} fub. to tothe | Oldenburgh 


Warth Divifion. $ Delmenhurít K. of Den. Delmenhurít. 
| Hoye po to Han- Hoye 624. 
t Diepholt, over l J Diepholt 220 
( Munfter B. fub. to its — —— > lon. 7 ! 3600" 
tö: N- hit. £4. 
| Paderborn B. füb. to its bifhop ¡ | Paderborn 800 
| Ofnaburg B. fub. to its bifhop | | Ofnaburg 870 
| Lippe C. fub. to its count | Jd re Eds Pyrmont 400 
| Tm Minden D. inden £95 
Weftern.Divifion. Ravenfberg C. (fub. to. Pruf. Í } Ravenfberg 52; 
Weftphalia D. fub. to the elec- | Arenfburg. 14-44- 
| tor of Cologn . or 3, 
| Tecklenburg C. } fub. to their | | Fecklenburg; 840 
Ritberg C. refpective | | Ritberg 120 
(C Schawenburg C. counts. j | Schawenburg 
f'Cleves D. fub. to the king of } Bc ^on lon. 5-36-7 630 
Pruffia . lat. 51-40. 
| Berg. D. {fub to the elector | | Dufieldorf 
| Juliers D. Palatine. | | Juliers, Aix 1300 
Middle Divifion. 4 Mark C. fubject to Pruffia y. Ham 980 


Liege, E. lon. 5-56- 


Liege B. fub. to its own bifhop [ 
| " | N. lat..50-49 : "uvm 





| Huy 
| Bentheim C. fub. to Hanover | Bentheim 418 
LSteinfort C. fub. to its count j ¡ Steinfort 114 
" 4. UrrerR RHINE CIRCLE. 
Heffe Caffel, landg. IN. Caffel, E. lon. 9-20 
| j N. lat. perd 13500 
Hefe Hefe Marpurgh, landg. N. Marpurgh 
‘Heffe Darmftadt, landg. Darmiftadt 396 
Each of the above fubdivifions are fubject to their refpective landgraves. 
Heffe Hombers Homberg 
} Hefte Rhinefeldt. t Í Rhinefeldt 180 
W onfield. W onfield 


4 
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Divifions. Subdivifions. Chief towns. Sq. M. 





r Naffau Dillenburgh 4. $ T riia 
Naflau Diets o 9 Diets 
Naffau Hadamar e = Hadamar 
Naffau Kerberg os ai 
— Nafiau Siegen Bus legen 
Counties 1n da Wars. Naffau Idffein | c - 4 Idítein 1200 
teraw fouth. Naffau Weilburg [ pS 3 | Weilburg 
Naffau W ifbaden | 5 6t | Wifbaden 
Nafiau Bielfteid Satz | Bielfteid 
Naffau Otweiler | © Zs | Otweiler 
l Naffau Ufingen J a Ufingen 
Frankfort on the Mainc, 
Territory of Frankfort, a fovereign ftate -— E. lon. 8-30. N. lat. | 120 
50-10. an imperial city. 
County of Erpach, fubject to its own count Erpach eaít. 22D 
ira, e^ f — TEN = q on the Rhine a " 
Bifhopric of Spire, a fovereign late imperial city. 45 


Duchy of Zwebruggen, or Deuxponts, fubject to | Deuxponts in the Palat. 700 


the duke of Deuxponts / 
County of Catzenelbogen, fubjeét to Heffe Caffel ^ Catzenelbogen on the Lhon. 


( Waldec, fub. to its own count } ( Waldec 368 











| Solms, fub. to its own count Solms 
Hanau, fub. to Hefe Caffel | Hanau 432 
Ifenburg, fub. to its own C. Ifenburg 

Counties of — 4 Sayn > 4 Sayn 

Wied | | Wied 
W itgenftein Witgenftein 

| Hatzfield Hatzfield 

UL Wefterburg J | Wefterburg 

Abbey of Fulda, fubjeét to its abbot — Fulda 621 

Hirfchfeld, — fubje& to Heffe Caffel — Hirfchfeld. 

5. Lower RHINE Circe. sq. M. 
Divifions. Chief towns. 

Palatine of the Rhine, on both fides Heidelberg on the Neckar, E. lon. ?} 61g 
that river, fubject to the Elector 8-40. N. lat. 49-20. $2 i 
Palatine. |} Philipíburg, Manheim, and Frank- 

endal on the Rhine. 
Divifions. Subdivifions. Chief towns. 
(Cologn 4°35 r Cologne, on the Rhee E lon. 
; | Ses. 6-40. N. lat. 50-50 

Archbifhoprics and 9 5 ! Bonn, on the Rhine. 1964 

Electorates of < Mentz dj 9 d $ Mentz, on the Rhine, Afchaffen- 

42 4 9 | Ya t 1405 
SLT | burg,on the Maine. 
LEren ¿JE LU Triers, on the Mofelle. 1765 


Worms, on the Rhine, =) : 
| imperial city. 154 
Duchy of Simmeren, fub. to its own duke Simmeren. 


Bifhopric of Worms, a fovereign ftate — 
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Divifions. Subdivifions. Chief towns. 5q. M. 
r Rhinegraveftein ( Rhinegraveftein 
Meurs, fubject to Pruffia Meurs 
à f Veldentz, fubject to the Elec- Veldentz 
Counties o tor Palatine 4 
Spanheim | | Creutznach 
LLeyningen LLeyningen. 
6 FRANCONIA Circe. 
Divifions. Chief towns. 
Wurtíburg,W. 4 ¢ Subje& to, ¢ Wurtíburg 1646 
Bifhoprics of — j Bamberg, N. t | their refp. } Bamberg 1700 
| Aichftat, S. bifhops. Aichftat 513 
Cullenback, Sub. to their Cullenback 9olo 
Marquifates of -į north-eaft | | refpective t) 
Anífpach, S. margraves. Anípach 1000 
Subdivifions. Chief towns. 
Principality of Henneberg, N. — — Henneberg 
Duchy of Coburg, N. fubject to its duke — Coburg 406 
Duchy of Hilburghaufen, fubjeét to its duke — | Hilburghaufen 
Burgravate of Nuremberg, 5. o an independent ftate deem 2 ae -— 640 
Territory of the great mafter of the Teutonic order à 
Mergentheim, S. W. -—— s t Mer gentheim. 56 
r Reineck, W^ j rReineck 
1 Bareith,E. fub. to its own mar. ¡ | Bareith 188 
Papenheim, S. Í. to its own C. Papenheim 
c of Wertheim, W. Wertheim 
ei — ^5 Caffel, middle Caffel 120 
| Schwartzburg, fubject to its | Schwartzburg 6 
] own count | middle 2 
| Holach, S. W. J LHolach. 220 
7; AUSTRIA CIRCLE: 
The whole circle belongs to the emperor, as head of the Houfe of Auftria. 
Divifion. ‘Chief towns. 
. Vienna, E. lon. 16-20. N. lat. 
Archduchy of Aufiria Proj = - 48-20. Lints, Ens, weft. y 7160 
Stiria and Cilley, C. Gratz, Cilley, S. E, - $000 
Carinthia Glagenfurt, Lavemund, S. E. 3000 
Duchies of —.4 Carniola Laubach, Zerknits, iade d: -— 
Foo St. Veits, S. E. ÉL 
Goritia Gorits, S. E. 
County of Tyrol — — Infpruck , S. W. on the con- q 3900 
idas of Brixen : Brixen t fines of Italy and } 1300 
P Trent Trent Switzerland. 210 


5R 
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9. BAV ARIA Cauxkcrz. 


Subdivifions. Clict towns. Sq. M. 
T (Munich, 1. lon. 11-32. N. lat.) 
¿per i es d | glee. Landfhut, Ingolditat, N. ! 
elector palatine | W. Donawert [ikatiibon, N. an i 
as fucceffor to 4 imperial city. | 


the late cicétor Amberg [Sulzbach da N. of the 

of Bavaria. L a i 

Freiffingen, fubject to its bifhop Freiffingen. mum 240 

Bifhopric of Paffau, fubjeét to the its own bifhop Paffau, E. on the Danube. 240 

Duchy of Neuberg, fubject to the Elector Neubere, W. on the Danube 450 
Palatine — : addi 

Archbifhopric of Saltzburg, fubje& to its } 6 teste. 8. E. tiaia 
own archbifhop — — 


per on the Danube. 


p 
Puchy of Bavaria Pro- | 
| 5009 


Palatinate of Bavaria | 


9 SWABIA CIRCLE. 
Subdivifions. Chicf towns. 


ae. 48 E. lon 9. -] Gn ar mn 


lat. 48-40. Tubin- ? 64 
gen, Hailbron. the Neckar. 33 


> fub. to their [Baden 


Duchy of Wurtemberg, fubject to 
the duke of Wurtemberg Stutgard. 


. Baden Baden | : Onor near 218 
Marquifates of | aden Durlach y p oca al $ Baden Durlach j the Rhine. t m 


Bifhopric of Augfburg, fubje&to its ( AUgfourg, an imperial city, rcl 


; ftet, enheim, on or ncar thc 6 
own bifhop — i Danube. diis 
Territory of Ulm, a fovereign ftate — hr — Rs ab. ipe- 280 
Bifhopric of Confiance, fubjcét to its own Conftance on the lake of Con- 6 
bifhop under the Houle of Aulftria ftance. " 
Princive- Mindelheim Subjec& to their ¢ Mindelheim, S. of Augíburg. 216 
T» dt | Furftenberg t refpective | Furftenberg, S. 788 
Hohenzollern princes. Hohenzollern, S. 150 
Oeting — Oeting, eaft. 
Counties of Í Konigíeck —— } Konigieck, fouth eaft. f 580 
Hohenrichbure Gemund, north. 379 
a ol bi nei. — dumm fouth-eaft. 
impurg — Limpurg, north. 120 
Kempten Kempten, on the Iller. 
Abi af Buchaw Buchaw, S. of the Danube. 
Lindaw Lindaw, on the lake of Con- 


ftance, imperial cities. 
Nordlingen, N. of the Danube, 
Impctial cities, or fovereign ftates dacrmingen, esit. 
P ? S Rotweil, on the Neckar, and 
many more. 
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Subdivifions. Chief towns. Sq. Me 


Black foret, N. W. Rhine- ) 4, | 
Subject to the Feld C. $ Rhinefield and Lauffenburg. 480 


houfe of Au-2 Marquifate of Burgaw Burgaw, eaft. 650 
fria. — of pene, on the l Friburg and Brifac. 380 


NaME.] Great part of modern Germany lay in ancient Gaul, as I have already 
mentioned; and the word Germany is of itfelf but modern. Many fanciful deri- 
vations have been given of the word; the moft probable is, that it is compounded 
of Ger, or Gar, and Man; which, in the ancient Celtic, fignifies a warlike man. 
The Germans went by various other names, fuch as Allemanni, Teutones; which 
laft is faid to have been their moft ancient defignation ; and the Germans themfelves 
call their country Teutchland. | 

CLIMATE, SEASONS, AND SOIL.|] ‘The climate of Germany, as in all large tracts 
of country, differs greatly, not only on account of the fituation, north, eaít, fouth, 
and weft, but according to the improvement of the foil, which has a vait effect on 
the climate. The molt mild and fettled weather is found in the middle of the 
country, at an equal diftance from the fea and the Alps. In the north it is fharp; 
towards the fouth it 1s more temperate. | 

The foil of Germany is not improved to the full by culture; and therefore in 
many places it is bare and fterile, though in others it is furprifingly fruitful. Agri- 
culture, however, is daily improving, which muít neceffarily change the moft 
barren parts of Germany greatly to their advantage. The feafons vary as much as 
the foil. In the fouth and weftern parts, they are more regular than thofe that lie 
near the fea, or that abound with lakes and rivers. ‘The north wind and the eaf- 
tern blafts are unfavourable to vegetation. Upon the whole, there is no great dif- 
ference between the feafons of Germany and thofe of Great Britain. 

Mountains.] The chief mountains of Germany are the Alps, which divide it 
from Italy, and thofe which feparate Saxony, Bavaria, and Moravia from Bohe- 
mia. Butmany other large tracts of mountains are found in different parts of the 

empire. | 

Fonzsrs.] The vaft paffion which the Germans have for hunting the wild boar, 
is the reafon why perhaps there are more woods and chafes yet ftanding in Germany 
than in moft other countries. The Hercynian foreft, which in Czefar’s time was 
mine days journey in length, and fix in breadth, is now cut down in many places, 
or parcelled out into woods, which go by particular names. Moft of the woods 
are pine, fir, oak, and beech. There is a vaft number of forefts of leis note in 
every part of this country; almoft every count, baron, or gentleman, having a 
chace or park adorned with pleafure-houfes, and well-ftócked with game, viz. 
deer, of which there are feven or eight forts, as roebucks, ftags, &c. of all fizes 
and colours, and many of a vaft growth; plenty of hares, conies, foxes, and boars. 
They abound fo much alfo with wild fowl, that in many places the peafants have 
them, as well as vénifon, for their ordinary food. 

RIVERS AND LAKES.] No country can boaft a greater variety of noble large 
rivers than Germany. At their head ftands the Danube or Donaw, fo called from 
the fwiftnefs of the current, and which fome pretend to be naturally the fineft river 
in the world. From Vienna to Belgrade in Hungary, it is fo broad, that in the 
wars between the Turks and Chriftians, fhips of war have becn engaged on it; and 
its conveniency for carriage to all the countries through which it paffes is incon- 

3Ra ceivable. 
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ceivable. The Danube, nowever, contains a vaft number of cataracts and whirl- 
pools; its ftream israpid, and its courfe, without reckoning turnings and windings, 
is computed to be 1620 miles. The other principal rivers are the Rhine, Elbe, 
Oder, Wefer, and Mofelle. 

The chief lakes of Germany, not to mention many inferior ones, are thofe of 
Conftance and Bregentz.  Befides thefe, are the Chiemfee, or the lake of Bavaria; 
and the Zirnitzer-fee in the duchy of Carniola, whofe waters often run off and re- 
turn again in an extraordinary manner. 

Befides thofe lakes and rivers, in fome of which are found pearls, Germany con- 
tains large noxious bodies of ftanding water, which are next ta peftilential, and 
afRHict the neighbouring natives with many deplorable diforders. 

MINERAL WATER AND BATHS.] Germany is faid to contain more of thofe than 
all Europe befides. All Europe has heard of the Spa waters, and thofe of Pyrmont. 
'T hofte of Aix la Chapelle are ftill more noted. ‘They are divided into the Empe- 
ror's Bath, and the Little Bath, and the fprings of both are fo hot, that they let 
them cool ten or twelve hours before they ufe them. Each of thofe, and many 
otber waters have their partizans in the medical faculty ; and if we are to believe 
all they fay, they cure difeafes internal and cutaneous, either by drinking or bathing. 
The baths and medicinal waters of Embs, Wifbaden, Schwalbach, and Wildun- 
gen, are likewife reported to perform their wonders in almoft all difeafes. The 
mineral fprings at the laft-mentioned place are faid to intoxicate as foon as wine, 
and therefore they are inclofed. Carlfbad and Baden baths have been defcribed and 
recommended by many great phyficians, and ufed with great fuccefs by many royal. 
períonages. : | 

After all, many are of opinion, that great part of the falutary virtues afcribed 
to thefe waters is owing to the exercifes and amufements of the patients. It 1s the 
intereft of the proprietors to provide for both; and many of the German princes 
feel the benefit of the many elegant and polite inftitutions for the diverfion of the 
public. "The neatnefs, cleanlinefs, and conveniency of the places of public refort 
are inconceivable; and though at firft they are attended with expence, yet they 
more than pay themíelves in a few years by the company which crowd to them 
from all parts of the world; many of whom do not repair thither for health, but 
for amufement and converfation. 

METALS AND MINERALS.] Germany abounds in both. Many places in the 
circle of Auftria, and other parts of Germany, contain mines of filver, quick- 
filver, copper, tin, iron, lead, fulphur, nitre, and vitriol. ^ Salt-petre, falt- 
mines, and falt-pits are found in Auftria, Bavaria, Silefia, and the Lower Saxony ; 
as are carbuncles, amethyfts, jafper, fapphire, agate, alabafter, feveral forts of 
pearls, turquois ftones, and the fineft of rubies, which adorn the cabinets of the 
greateit princes and virtuofi. In Bavaria, Tirol, and Liege, are quarries of curious 
marble, flate, chalk, ochre, red lead, allum and bitumen; befides other foffils. 
In feveral places are dug up ftones, which to a ftrong fancy reprefent different ani- 
mals and fometimes trees of the human form. Many of the German circles fur- 
nifh coal-pits, and the terra figillata of Mentz, with white, yellow, and red veins, 
is thought to be an antidote againft poifon. | 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS.] ‘Thefe differ in Germany very little, 
if at all, from the countries already defcribed : but naturalifts are of opinion, that 
had the Germans, even before the middle of this century, been acquainted with 
agriculture, their country would have been the moft fruitful of any in Europe. 
Even in its prefent, what we may call rude ftate, provifions are more cheap and 

plentiful 
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plentiful in Germany than in any other country perhaps in the world ; witnefs the 
prodigious armies which the moft uncultivated part of it maintained during the 
late war, while many of the richeft and moft fertile provinces remained untouched. 

The Rhenifh and the Mofelle wines, differ from thofe of other countries in’ a 
peculiar lightnefs and deterfive qualities, more fovereign in fome difeafes than any 
medicine. 

The German wild boar differs in. colour from our common hogs, and is four 
times as large. Their flefh, and the hams made of it are preferred by many, even 
to thofe of Weftmoreland, for flavour and grain. The glutton of Germany is faid 
to be the moft voracious of all animals. Its prey is almoft every thing that has 
life, which it can mafter, efpecially birds, hares, rabbits, goats, and fawns; 
whom they íurprife artfully, and devour greedily. On thefe the glutton feeds fo 
ravenoufly, that it falls into a kind of a torpid ftate, and not being able to move, 
he is killed by the huntfinen; but though both boars and wolves will kill him in 
that condition, they will not eat him.. His colour:is a beautiful brown, with a faint 
tinge of red.. 

Germany yields abundance of excellent heavy horfes ; but their horfes, oxen and 
fheep, are not comparable to thofe of England, probably owing to the want of fkill 
in feeding and rearing them. Some parts of Germany are remarkable for fine larks, 
and great variety of finging-birds, which are fent to all parts of Europe. 

POPULATION, INHABITANTS, —— S As the empire of Germany is a col- 

CUSTOMS, DIVERSIONS, AND DRESS. 'f]lection of feparate ftates, each having 
a different government and police, it hath been difficult to fpeak with precifion 
as to the number of its inhabitants; but lately the following eftimate hath. been 
formed of them: 

















Moravia — — — 1,100,000 
Auftrian Silefia — — — 200,000 
High and Low Luíatia | e — 380,000 
Circle of Auftria -— — — 4,1 50,000 
Bavaria. — -— — 1,148,458 
Archbifhopric of Saltzburgh — mo 250,000 
Wurtemburgh — — — 565,890 
Baden -—- —— — 200,000 
Augfburgh . s — — — 40,000 
Bamberg an 

Woribonrgh y md — — PAR 
Nuremberg D — — 70,000 
Juliers and Berg — — — 260,000 
MIunfter. a — — 130,000 
Ofnaburg — — = 116,664 
The Pruffian Eftates in the Circle of Weftphalia . -— 550,000 
Naflau, Dillenberg, Siegen, Dietz, and Hadaman -— 745699 
Oldenbourg — 79,07 1 
Mayence —- 314,000 
Palatinate of Rhine _— — — 289,614 
Hefe Caffel and Darmítadt ——— — 700,000 
Fulda — — 7,000 
Frankfort. on the Main — — € 42,600 
High Saxony, and Circle of Franconia — — 1,326,041 
Swedifh Pomerania ——— — 100,549 





Prufian 
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Pruffian Pomerania ——— — 462,970 
Brandenburgh — 1,007,232 
Gotha — — 77,898 
Schwartzburgh, Magdeburg, and Mansfield — 27 1,461 
Halberítadt and Hohenftein —— 130,761 
Hanover — 7 50,000 
Bruníwick —————— — «66,340 
Holitein ——— —-—— —— 300,000 
Mecklenburgh -—— —— o 220,000 
Mulhauíen ———. -——— —— I 3,000 
Hamburgh ————— ————— — 100,000 

17,166,868 


This calculation extends only to the principal parts of Germany; the kingdom 
of Bohemia will be noticed in the proper place, and when the inferior parts are add- 
ed, the number in all is now computed at twenty-one milions; and when the 
landholders become better acquainted with agriculture and cultivation, population 
muft naturally increafe among them. 

The Germans in their perfons are tall, fair, and ftrong built. The ladies have 
generally fine complexions; and fome of them, efpecially in Saxony, have all the 
delicacy of features and fhape that are fo bewitching in fome other countries. | 

Both men and women affect rich dreffes, which in fafhion, are the fame as in 
France and England; but the better fort of men are exceffively fond of gold and 
filver lace, efpecially if they are in the army. The ladies at the principal courts 
differ not much in their drefs from the French and Englifh, only they are not fo 
exceflively fond of paint as the former. At fome courts they appear in rich furs y 
and all of them are loaded with jewels, if they can obtain them. ‘The female part 
of the burghers families, in many of the German towns, drefs in a very different 
manner, and fome of them inconceivably fantaftic. as may be feen in many prints 
publifhed in books of travels: but in this refpect they are gradually reforming, 
and many of them make quite a different appearance in their drefs from what they 
did thirty or forty years ago: As to the peafantry and labourers, they drefs as in 
other parts of Europe, according to their employments, conveniency, and circum- 
ítances. . The ftoves made ufe of in Germany are the fame with thofe already men- 
‘tioned in the northern nations, and are fometimes made portable, fo that the ladies 
carry themto church. In Weftphalia, and many other parts of Germany, they 
fleep between two feather-beds, with fheets ftitched to them, which by ufo becomes 
a very comfortable practice. The moft unhappy part of the Germans are the te- 
nants of little needy princes, who fqueeze them to keep up their own grandeur ; 
but in general, the circumítances of.the common people are far preferable to thofe 
of the French. 

The Germans are naturally a frank, honeft, hofpitable people, free from arti- 
fice and difguife. The higher orders are ridiculoufly proud of titles, anceftrv, 
and fhew. The Germans in general, are thought to want animation, as their 
perfons promife more vigour and activity than they commonly exert, even in their 
field of battle. But when commanded by able generals, efpecially the Italians, 
fuch as Montecuculi and prince Eugene, they have done great things both againít 
the Turks and the French. “The imperial arms have feldom made any remarkable 
figure againít either of thofe two nations, or againft the Swedes or Spaniards, when 
commanded by German generals. This pofübly might be owing to the arbitrary 
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obítinacy of the court of Vienna; for in the two laft wars, the Auftrians exhibited 
prodigies of military valour and genius. - 

Induftry, application, and perfeverancé, are the great characteriftics of the 
German nation, efpecially the mechauical part of it. Their works of art would 
be incredible, were they not vifible, cfpecialy in watch and clock making, jewelry, 
turnery, fculpture, drawing, painting, and certain kinds of architecture, fome of 
which I fhall have occafion to mention. The Germans have been charged with 
intemperance in eating and drinking, and perhaps not unjuftly, owing to the vaft 
plenty of their country in wine and provifions of every kind. But thofe practices 
feen now to be wearing out. At the greateft tables, though the guefts drink 
pretty freely at dinner, yet the repaft is commonly finifhed by coffee, after three 
or four public toafts have been given. But no people have more feafting at mar- 
riages, funerals, and on birth-days. 

The German nobility are generally men of fo much honour, that a fharper in 
other countries, efpecially in England, meets with more credit if he pretends to be 
a German, rather than any other nation. All the fons of noblemen inherit their 
fathers titles, which greatly perplexes the heralds and genealogifts of that country, 
The German hufbands are not quite fo complaifant as thofe of fome other countries 
to their ladies, who are not entitled to any pre-eminence at the table; nor indeed 
do they feem to affect it, being far from either ambition or loquacity, though they 
are faid to be fomewhat too fond of gaming. From what has been premifed, it 
may eafily be conceived, that many of” the German nobility, having no other he- 
. reditary eftate than a high-founding title, eafily enter into their armies, and thofe 
of other fovereigns. Their fondnefs for title is attended with many other incon- 
veniencies. Their princes think that the cultivation of their lands, though it 
might treble their revenue, is below their attention; and that, as they are a fpecies 
of beings fuperior to labourers of every kind, they would demean themfelves in 
being concerned in the iniprovement of their grounds. 

The domeftic diverfions of the Germans are the fame as in England; billiards, 
cards, dice, fencing, dancing, and the like. In fummer, people of fafhion repair 
to places of public refort, and drink the waters. As to their field diverfions, be- 
fides their favourite onc of hunting, they have bull and bear baiting, and the like. 
The inhabitants of Vienna live luxurioufly, a great part of their time being fpent 
in feafting and caroufing ; and in winter when the feveral branches of the Danube 
are frozen over, and the ground covered with fnow, the ladics take their recre- 
ation in fledges of different fhapes, fuch as griffins, tygers, fwans, fcollop-fhells, 
Sec. Here the lady fits, dreffed in velvet lined with rich furs, and adorned with 
laces and jewels, having on her head a velvet cap; and the fledge is drawn by one: 
horfe,. ftag, or other creature, fet off with plumes of feathers, ribands, and bells. 
As this diverfion is taken chiefty in the night-time, fervants ride before the fledge 
with torches, and a gentleman ftanding on the fledge behind guides the horfe. 

RELIGIon.}] This is a copious article, but I fhall confine myfelf to what is 
moft neceffary to be known. Before the Reformation introduced by Luther, the 
German bifhops were poffeffed (as indeed many of them are at this day) of prodi- 
gious power and revenues, and were the tyrants of the emperors as well as the 
people. Their ignorance was only equalled by their fuperftition. The Bohemi- 
ans were the firft who had an idea of reformation, and made fo glorious a ftand for 
many years againft the errors of Rome, that they were indulged in the liberty of 
taking the facrament in both kinds, and.other freedoms not tolerated in the "a 
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mia church. “This was in a great meafure owing to the celebrated Englihhman 
John Wickliff, who went much farther in reforming the real errors of popery than 
Luther himfelf, though he lived about a century and a half before him.  Wicklif 
was feconded by John Hufs, and Jerome of Prague, who, notwithftanding the 
eimperor’s fafe-conduct, were infamoufly burnt at the council of Conftance. 

The Reformation introduced afterwards by Luther *, of which we have Ípoken 
in the Introduction, though it ftruck at the chief abufes in the church of Rome, 
was thought in fome points (particularly that of confubftantiation, by which the 
real body of Chrift, as well as the elements of bread and wine, is fuppofed to be 
taken in the facrament) to be imperfect.  Calvinifm +, therefore, or the religion 
of Geneva (as now practifed in the church of Scotland), was introduced into Ger- 
many, and is the religion profeffed in the territories of the king of Pruffia, the 
landgrave of Heffe, and fome other princes, who maintain a parity of orders in 
the church. Some go fo far as to fay, that the numbers of Proteftants and Papifts 
in the empire are now almoft equal. Germany, particularly Moravia and the Palati- 
nate, as alfo Bohemia, is over-run with fectaries of all kinds; and Jews abound in the 
empire. At prefent, the modes of worfhip and forms of church government are by 
rhe proteftant German princes confidered in a civil rather than a religious light. 
The proteftant clergy are learned and exemplary in their deportment, but the popifh, 
ignorant and libertine. | | 

ARCHBISHOP. AND BISHOP-SEES.] Theíe are differently reprefented by au- 
thors; fome of whom reprefent Vienna as being a fuffragan to the archiepifcopal 
{ee of Saltzburg ; and others as being an archbifhopric, but depending immediately 
upon the pope. The others are the archbifhop of Mentz, who has under him 
twelve fuffragans ; but one of them; the bifhop of Bamberg, is faid to be exempted 
from his jurifdiction ;—Triers has three fuffragans ;—Cologne has four ;—Magde- 
burg has five ;—Saltzburg has nine, befides Vienna ;—and Bremen three. 

At different periods fince the Reformation, it has been found expedient, to fa- 
tisfy the claims of temporal princes, to fecularife the following bifhop-fees, Bremen, 
Verden, Magdeburg, Halberftadt, Minden, Lubec and Ofnaburg, which laft goes 
alternately to the houfes of Bavaria and Hanover, and is at prefent held by his 
Britannic majefty’s fecond fon. Such of thofe fees as were archbifhoprics are now 
confidered as duchies, and the bifhoprics as principalities. 

LANGUAGE.] The Teutonic part of the German tongue is an original language, 
and has no relation to the Celtic. It is called High Dutch, and is the mother 
tongue of all Germany; but varies fo much in its dialeét, that the people of one 
province fcarcely underftand thofe of another. Latin and French are the moft ufe- 
ful languages in Germany, when a traveller is ignorant of High Dutch. | 

The German Pater-Nofter is as follows: Unfer Vater, der du bift im bimmel. 
Gebeiliget werd dein name. Zukomme dein reich. Dein «ville gefcbebe, wie im bimmel 
alfo auch auf erden. Unfer táglich brodt gib uns heute. Und vergib uns unfer fcbuld, 
als wir vergeben unfern fcbuldigern. Unde fubre uns nicht in verfuchung. Sondern er- 
lófe uns von dem bofen. Den dein is das reich, und die krafft, und die herrlichkeit, en 
ewigheit. Amen. 


* Born in Saxony, in the year 1483, began to of church difcipline, which was foon after embraced 
difpute the doctrines of the Komifh church 1517, by feveral nations and ftates, who are now deno- 
and died, 1546, in the 63d year of his age, minated Prefbyterians, and from their doctrinal 

+ John Calvin was born in the province of Pi- articles, Calvinifts. He died at Geneva, in the 
cardy, in the north of France, anno 1506. Being year 1564 ; and his writings make ninc volumes in 
obliged to fly from that kingdom, he fettled at folio. 

Geneva, in 1539, where he ellablifhed a new form 
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LEARNING, LEARNED — No country has produced a greater variety of 
AND UNIVERSITIES. authors than Germany, and there is no where a 
more general tafte for reading, efpecially in the proteftant countries. Printing is 
encouraged to a fault; almoft every man of letters is an author; they multiply 
books without number; thoufands of thefes and difputations are annually pub- 
lifhed; for no man can be a graduate in their univerfities, who has not publifhed 
one difputation at leaft. In this country there are 36 univerfities, of which 17 are 
proteftant, 17 Roman catholic, and two mixed ; befides a vaft number of colleges, 
gymnafia, pedagogies, and Latin fchools. “There are alío many academies and 
focieties for promoting the ftudy of natural philofophy, the belles lettres, anti- 
quities, painting, fculpture, architecture, &c. as the Imperial Leopoldine academy 
of the mature curiofí; the academy of fciences at Vienna, at Berlin, at Gottingen, 
at Erfurth, at Leipfic, at Diufburgh, at Giefen, and at Hamburg. At Dref?::: 
and Nuremburg are academies for painting; at Berlin a royal military acacc:..y , 
and at Augfburg is the Imperial Francifcan academy of fine arts; to which we may 
add the Latin fociety at Jena. Of the public libraries the moft celebrated are thofe 
of Vienna, Berlin, Halle, Wolfenbuttle, Hanover, Gottingen, Weyinar, and 
Leipfic. 

Monk of the German: have greatly diftinguifhed themfelves in various branches 
of learning and fcience. They have written largely upon the Roman and canon 
laws. Stahl, Van Swieten, Storck, Hoffman, and Haller, have contributed 
greatly to the improvement of phyfic; Ruvinus and Dillenius of botany; Heifter 
of anatomy and furgery; and Newman, Zimmerman, Pott, and Margraff, of 
chymiftry. In aftronomy, Kepler defervedly obtained a great reputation; and 
Puffendorf is ane of the firft writers on the law of nature and nations, and has alfo 
merit as an hiftorian. But at the end of the laít century, and the beginning of the 
prefent, Germany, by her divines, and by her religious fects, was fo much involved 
in difputes about fyftematical theology, that few comparatively paid any attention 
to other parts of learning, or to polite literature. The language alfo, and the ftyle 
of writing in German books, which at the time of the Reformation, was pure and 
original, became ridiculous, by a continual intermixture of Latin and French 
words; and though they were not underftood by the people in general, were 
oe to give an air of fuperiority to the writers, and were therefore much af- 
fected. For an opinion prevailed among the learned in Germany, and many have 
not yet divefted themfelves of it, that compiling huge volumes, and larding them 
with numberlefs quotations from all forts of authors, and from all languages, was 
the true teft of great erudition. Their produétions, therefore, became heavy and 
pedantical, and were in confequence difregarded by other nations. 

It was about the year 1730, that the profpects of literature in Germany began to 
brighten. Leibnitz and Wolfius opened the way to a better philefophy than had 
hitherto, prevailed. Gottíched, an author and proféffer at Leipíic, who has been 
greatly honoured by the prefent king of Pruffia, introduced a better tafte of writing, 
by publifhing a German grammar, and by inftituting a literary fociety, for polifh- 
ing and reftoring to its purity the German language, and by promoting the ftudy 
of the belles lettres. We may confider this as the epocha, from which the Germans 
began to.write with elegance in their own language, upon learned fubjeéts, and to 
free themíelves, in a confiderable degree, from that verbofenefs and pedantry by 
which they had been characterized. About this time feveral young men in the uni- 
verfity of Leipfic, and other parts of Lower Germany, united in publifbing fome 
periodical works calculated for the general entertainment of perfons of a literary 
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tafte. Some of thefe gentiemen afterwards became eminent authors; and. their 
works are held in Germany in high eftimarion. 

The ftyle of preaching among the German divines. alfo now underwent a con- 
fiderable change. They began to tranflate the beft Englifh and French fermons, 

articularly thofe of Tillotion, Sherlock, Saurin, Bourdaloue, and others. ‘They 
improved by theíe models: and Moíheim, Jerufalem, Spalding, Zollikofer, and 
others, have publifhed fermons which would do credit to any country; though 
they ftill retain too much of that prolixity, for which German divines and com- 
mentators have been fo much cenfured. Nor can it be denied, that great numbers. 
of the German preachers, even in large and opulent towns, are ftill too much dif- 
tinguifhed by vulgar language, abfurd opinions, and an inattention to the dictates 
of reafon and good fenfe. 

Some of the Englifh periodical writings, fuch as the Spectator, Tatler, and: 
Guardian, being tranflated into the German language, excited great emulation 
among the writers of that country, and a number of periodical papers appeared, of 
various merit. One of the firft and beft was publifhed at Hamburg, under the 
title of ** The Patriot ;" in which Dr. Thomas, the late bifhop of Salifbury, was 
- concerned; he being at thar time chaplain to the Britifh factory at Hamburg, and 
a confiderable maíter of the German language. The late profeffor Gellert, who is 
one of the moft elegant of the German authors, and one of the moft efteemed, has 
greatly contributed to the improvement of their tafte. His way of writing is par- 
ticularly adapted to touch the heart, and to infpire fentiments of morality and 
piety. His fables and narrations, written in German verfe, his letters, and his 
moral ramances,. are fo much read in Germany, that even many of the ladies have 
them almoft by heart. His comedies are alío very popular ; though they are rather 
too fentimental, and better adapted for the clofet than for the ftage. 

Haller, the famous phyfician,, Hagedorn, Uz, Cronegh, Leffing, Gleim, 
Gerftenberger, Kleit, Klopitock, Ramler, Zacariac, Wieland, and others, have 
excelled in poetry. Schlegel, Cronegh, Leffing, Wieland, and Wiete, have ac- 
quired fame by their dramatic writings. Rabener has, by his fatirical works,, 
immortalized his name among the Germans; though fome of. his pieces are of too 
local a nature, and too much confined to German cuftoms, manners, and charac- 
ters, to be read with any high degree of pleafure by perfons of other nations. 
Gefner, whofe Idylis and Death of Abel have been tranflated inta the Englifh lan-. 
guage, is known among us in a more favourable light. 

In chymiftry, and in medicine, the merit of the Germans. is very confpicuous : 
and Reimarus, Zimmerman, Abt, Kaeftner,. Segner, Lambert, Mayer, Kruger, 
and Sulger, have acquired fame by their philofophical writings. Bufching is an 
excellent geographical writer ; and Mafco, Bunau, Putter, Gatterer, and Gebaur, 
have excelled in hiftorical works. But it cannot ke denied that the Germans, in 
their romances, are a century behind us. Moft of their publications of this kind 
are imitations of ours, or elfe very dry and uninterefting ; which perhaps is owing 
to education, to falfe delicacy, or to a certain taíte of knight-errantry, wnich is 
ftill predaminant among fome of their novel-writers.. 

In works relating: to antiquity, and the arts known among the ancients, the 
names of Winckelman, Klog, and Leffing, are familiar with.thofe who are fkilled 
in this branch of literature. In ecclefiaftical, philofophical, and literary hiftory, 
the names of Albertus Fabricius, Mofheim, Semler, and Brucker, are well known 
among us. Raphelius, Michaelis, and Walch, are famous in facred literature. 

Cellarius, 
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Cellarius, Burman, Taubman, Reifhe, Ernefti, Reimarus, Havercamp, and Heyne, 
have publifhed fome of the beft editions of Greek and Latin claffics. 

It is an unfavourable circumftance for German literature, that the French lan- 
guage fhould be fo fafhionable in the German courts inftead of the German, and 
that fo many of their princes fhould give it fo decided a preference. Even the pre- 
fent king of Pruffia has ordered the Philofophical Trantactions of his royal fociety 
at Berlin, from the beginning of its inftitution, to be publifhed in the French 
tongue: by which, fome of the Germans think, his majefty has caft a very unde- 
ferved reproach upon his native language. 

With reípeét to the fine arts, the Germans have acquitted themfelves tolerably 
well. Germany has produced fome good painters, architects, fculptors, and en- 
gravers. They even pretend to have been the firft inventors of engraving, etching, 
and metzotinto. Printing, if firft invented in Holland, was foon after greatly 
improved in Germany. ‘The Germans are generally allowed to be the firft inven- 
tors of great guns; as alfo of gunpowder in Europe, about the year 1320. Ger- 
many has likewife produced fome excellent muficians ; Handel, Bach, and Hefie, 
of whom Handel ftands at the head; and it is acknowledged, that he arrived at the 
fublime of mufic, but he had not the {malleft idea between mufic and fentimental 
exprefiion. 

CITIES, TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHER EDIFICES, This is a copious head in all 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE; with occafional ett | countries, but more particularly 
mates of REVENUES AND POPULATION. fo in Germany, on account of 

the numerous independent ftates it contains. The reader therefore muft be con- 
tented with the mention of the moft capital places, and their peculiarities. 

Though Berlin is accounted the capital of all his Pruffian majefty’s dominions, 
and exhibits perhaps the moft illuftrious example of fudden improvement that this 
age can boaft of; yet during the late war, it was found a place of no ftrength, 
and fell twice, almoft without refiftance, into the hands of the Auftrians, who, had 
it not been for the politenefs of their generals, and their love of the fine arts, which 
always preferves mankind from barbarity and inhumanity, would have levelled it to 
the ground. 

Berlin lies on the river Spree, and, befides a royal palace, has many other fu- 
perb palaces ; it contains fourteen Lutheran, and eleven Calvinift churches, befides 
a popifh one. Its ftreets and fquares are fpacious, and built in a very regular man- 
ner. But the houfes, though neat without, arc ill furnifhed and ill-finifhed within, 
and very indifferently provided with inhabitants. ‘The king’s palace here, and 
that of prince Henry, are very magnificent buildings. The opera-houfe is alfo a 
beautiful ftructure: and the arfenal, which is handfomely built in the form of a 
fquare, contains arms for 200,000 men. There are fundry manufactures in Ber- 
lin, and feveral fchools, libraries, and charitable foundations. The number ‘of 
its inhabitants, according to Bufching, in 1755, was 126,661, including the gar- 
ríon. Inthe fame year, and according to the fame author, there were no fewer 
than 443 filk-looms, 149 of half-filks, 2858 for woollen ftuffs, 453 for cot- 
ton, 248 for linen, 454 for lace-work, 39 frames for filk ftockings, and 310 for 
worfted ones. “They have here manufactures of tapeftry, gold and filver lace, and 
mirrors. > 

The electorate of Saxony is, by nature, the richeft country in Germany, if not 
in Europe: it contains 210 walled towns, 61 market-towns, and about 3000 vil- 
lages, according to the lateft accounts of the Germans themfelves (to which, how- 
ever, we are not to give an implicit belief); and the revenue, eftimating each rix- 
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dollar at four fhillings and fixpence, amounts to 1,350,0001. This fum is fo mo- 
derate, when compared to the richnefs of the foil, which, if we are to believe Dr. 
Bufching, produces even diamonds, and almoft all the precious ftones to be found 
in the Eaft Indies and elfewhere, and the variety of fplendid manufactures, that I 
am apt to believe the Saxon princes to have been the moft moderate and patriotic of 
any in Germany. 

We can fay little more of Dreíden, the elector of Saxony's capital, than hath 
been already faid of all fine cities, that its fortifications, palaces, public buildings, 
churches, and charitable foundations, and, above all, its fuburbs, are magni- 
ficent beyond all expreffion, that it is beautifully fituated on both fides the Elbe; 
and that it is the fchool of Germany for ftatuary, painting, enamelling, and carv- 
ing ; not to mention its mirrors, and founderies for bells and cannon, and its fo- 
reign commerce carried on by means of the Elbe. The inhabitants of Dreíden, by 
the lateft accounts, amount to 119,000. 

The city of Leipfic in Upper Saxony, 46 miles diftant from Drefden, : is fituated 
in a pleaíant and fertile plain on the Pleiffe, and the inhabitants are faid to amount 
to about 40,000. There are alío large and well-built fuburbs, with handíome 
gardens. Between theíe fuburbs and the town is a fine walk of lime-trees, which 
was laid out in the year 1702, and encompafies the city. Mulberry-trees are alfo 
planted in the town-ditches ; but the fortifications feem rather calculated for the ufe 
of the inhabitants to walk on, than for defence. The ftreets are clean, commo- 
dious, and agreeable, and are lighted in the night with feven hundred lamps. ‘They 
reckon 436 merchants houfes, and 192 manufactures of different articles, as bro- 
cades, paper, cards, &c. Leipíic has long been diftinguifhed for the liberty of 
confcience allowed here to períons of different fentiments in religious matters. 
Here is an univerfity, which is ftill very confiderable, with fix churches for the 
Lutherans, theirs being the eftablifhed religion, one for the Calvinifts, and a chapel 
in the caftle for thofe of the Romifh church. ‘The univerfity-library confifts of 
about 26,000 volumes, 6000 of which are folios. Here is alfo a library for the 

iftrates, which confifts of about 36,000 volumes and near 2000 manufcripts, 
ad contains cabinets of urns, antiques, and medals, with many curiofities of art 
and nature. ‘The Exchange is an elegant building. 

The city of Hanover, the capital of that electorate, ftands on the river Leine, 
and is a neat, thriving, and agreeable: city. It contains about twelve hundred 
houfes, among which there is an electoral palace. It carrieson fome manufactures į 
and in its neighbourhood lie the palace and elegant gardens of Herenhaufen. The 
dominions of the electorate of Hanover contain about feven hundred and ' 
thoufand people, who live in fifty-eight cities, and fixty market-towns, befides 
villages. The city and fuburbs of Bremen, belonging .by purchafe to the faid 
elector, contain about fifty thoufand inhabitants, and have a confiderable trade by 
the Wefer. The other towns belonging to this electorate have trade and manu- 
factures; but in general, it muft be remarked, that the electorate has fuffered greatly 
by the acceffion of the Hanover family to the crown of: Great Britain. fhall 
here juft mention, on account of its relation to our royal family, the fecularifed 
bifhopric of Ofnaburg, lying between the rivers Wefer and Ems. The chief city, 
Ofnaburg, has been long famous all over Europe for the manufacture known by 
the name of the dutchy, and for the manufaéture of the beft Weftphalia hams. 
‘The whole revenue of the bifhopric amounts to about 30,0001. 

Breflau, the capital of Silefia, which formerly belonged to the kingdom of Bo- 
hemia, lies on the river Oder, and is a fine city, where all fects of — and 
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fews are tolerated, but the magiftracy is Lutheran. Since Silcfia fell under the 
Prufüian dominion, its trade is greatly improved, being very inconfiderable before. 
The manufactures of Silefia, which principally centre at Breflau, are numerous. 
The revenue of the whole is by fome faid to bring his Prufhhan majefty in near a 
million fterling; but this fum feems to be exaggerated; if, as other authors of 
good note write, it never brought in to the houfe of Anftria above 500,000]. 
yearly. 

í F andit is fituated in an healthful, fertile, and delightful country along the 
Maine, by which it is divided into two parts, diftinguifhed by the names of Frank- 
fort and Saxenhaufen. The former thefe, being the largeft, is divided into 
twelve wards, and the latter into two; and both are computed to contain about 
three thoufand houfes. ‘The fortifications, which are both regular and folid, form 
a decagon, or figure, confifting of ten baftions, faced with hewn ftone; the ditches 
are deep, and filled with frefh water; and all the outworks are placed before the 
gates. Frankfort is the ufual place of the election and coronation of the kings of 
the Romans, and is alfo a free and imperial city. It is of a circular form, without 
any fuburbs; but the ftreets are generally narrow, and the houfes are moftly 
built of timber and plaifter, and covered with flate ; though there are fome hand- 
fome private ftructures, of a kind of red marble, that deferve the name of palaces ; 
as the buildings called the Compeftel and Fronhof, the Trierfhof, the Cullenhof, 
the German-houfe, an auguft edifice, fituated near the bridge over the Maine, . 
the Heffe-Darmftadthof, the palace of the prince de la Tours, and the houfes of 
the counts of Solms, Schauenburg, and Schonborn; and there are three principal 
iquares. 

h Vienna is the capital of the circle of Auftria, and, being the refidence of the 
emperor, is fuppofed to be the capital of Germany. It is a noble and a ftrong city, 
and the princes of the houfe of Auftria have omitted nothing that could contribute 
to its grandeur and riches. Vienna contains an excellent univerfity, a bank, 
which is in the management of her own magiítrates, and a court of commerce im- 
mediately fubject to the aulic council. Its religious buildings, with the walks and 
gardens, ¿occupy a fixth part of the town ; but the fuburbs are larger than the city. 
It would be endlefs to enumerate the many palaces of this capital, two of which 
are imperial; its fquares, academies, and libraries; and, among others, the fine 
one of prince Eugene, "with his and the imperial cabinets of curiofities.. Among 
its rich convents is one for the Scotch nation, built in honour of their countryman 
St. Colman, the patron of Auftria; and one of the fix gates of this city is called 
the Scots gate, in remembrance of fome notable exploit performed there by the 
troops of that nation. The inhabitants of Vienna, including the fuburbs, are 
computed at about three hundred thoufand ; and the encouragement given them 
by — fovereigns, has rendered. this city the rendezvous of all the nations 
around. 

After all that has been faid of this magnificent city, the moft candid and fenfible 
of thofe who have vifited it, are far from being lavifh in its praife. The ftreets, 
excepting thofe in the fuburbs, are narrow and dirty; the houfes and furniture of 
the citizens are greatly oa cg ‘i to the magnificence of the palaces, fquares, 
and other public buildings; but above all, the exceffive impofts laid bv the houiè 
of Auftria upon every commodity in its dominions, muft always keep the manu- 
facturing part of their fubjeéts poor. His prefent imperial majefty feems to be 
fcnfüble of truths which were plain to all the world but his predeceflors and their 
counfellors : he examines things with his own eyes, and has defcended from thas 
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haughtinefs of demeanour which rendered the imperial court fo long difagreeable, 
and indeed ridiculous, to the reft of Europe. In general, the condition of thc 
Auftrian fubjeéts has been greatly meliorated fince his acceffion to the imperial 
throne; great encouragement hath been given to the proteftants, and many of the 
popifh religious houfes, convents, &c. are fupprefled by him. 

ANTIQYITIES AND CURIOSITIES, In defcribing the mineral and other fprings, 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. $ I anticipated great part of this article, which 
is of itfelf very copious. Every court of Germany produces a cabinet of cu- 
rjofities, artificial and natural, ancient and modern. The tun at Heidelburgh 
holds 800 hogfheads, and is generally full of the beft Rhenifh wine, from which 
ftrangers are feldom fuffered to retire fober. Vienna itfelf is a curiofity ; for here 
you fee the greateft variety of inhabitants that is to be met with any where, as 
.Greeks, Tranfylvanians, Sclavonians, Turks, 'Yartars, Hungarians, Croats, Ger- 
10ans, Poles, $ aniards, French, and Italians, in their proper habits. “The Impe- 
rial library at Vienna is a great literary rarity, on account of its ancient manu- 
fcripts. lt contains upwards of 80,00q volumes, among which are many valuable 
manuícripts in Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Turkifh, Armenian, Coptic, and Chi- 
nefe ; but the antiquity of fome of them is queftionable, particularly a New Tefta- 
ment in Greek, faid to have been written 1500 years ago, in gold letters, upon 
purple. Here are likewife many thoufand Greek, Roman, and Gothic coins and 
inedals ; with avait collection of other curiofities in art and nature. ‘The vaft Go- 
thic palaces, cathedrals, caftles, and, above all, town-houfes, in Germany, are 
very curious: they ftrike the beholder with an idea of rude magnificence; and 
fometimes they have an effect that is preferable even to Greek architecture. The 
chief houfes in great cities and villages have the fame appearance, probably, as 
they had 400 years ago; and their fortifications generally confift of a brick-wall, 
trenches filled with water, and baftions or half-moons. 

Next to the lakes and waters, the caves and rocks are the chief natural curio- 
fities of Germany. Mention is made of a cave near Blackenburg in Hartz-foreít, 
of which none have yet found the end, though many have advanced into it for 20 
miles; but the moít remarkable curiofity of that kind is near Hammelen, about 
30 miles from Hanover, where at the mouth of a cave ftands a monument which 
commemorates the loís of 130 children, who were there fwallowed up in 1284. 
Though this faét is very ftrongly attefted, it has been difputed by fome critics. 
Frequent mention is made of two rocks near Blackenburg, exactly reprefenting 
two monks in their proper habits; and of many ftones which feem to be petrifac- 
tions of fifhes, frogs, trees, and leaves. 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] Germany has vaft advantages in point of 
commerce, from its fituation in the heart of Europe, and perforated as it were with 
great rivers. Its native materials for commerce (befides the mines and minerals I 
have already mentioned) are hemp, hops, flax, anife, cummin, tobacco, faffron, 
madder, trüffles, variety of excellent roots and pot-herbs, and fine fruits, equal to 
thofe of France and Italy. (Germany exports to other countries corn, tobacco, 
horícs, lean cattle, butter, cheefe, honey, wax, wines, linen and woollen yarn, 
ribands, filk and cotton ftuffs, toys, turnery wares in wood, metals, and ivory, 
goat-Íkins, wool, timber both for fhip-building and houfes, cannon, and bullets, 
bombs and bomb-fhells, iron plates and ftoves, tinned plates, fteel work, copper, 
brafs-wire, porcelain the fineft upon earth, earthen-ware, glaffes, mirrors, hogs 
briftles, mum, beer, tartar, fmalts, zaffer, Pruffian blue, printer's ink, and many 
other things. Some think that the balance of trade between England and Ger- 
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many is to the difadvantage of the former; but others are of a different opinion, 
as they cannot import coaríe woollen manufaétures, and feveral other commodi- 
ties, fo cheap from any other country. | 

The revocation of the edict of Nantes, by Lewis XIV. which obliged the French 
proteftants to fettle in different parts of Europe, was of infinite fervice to the Ger- 
man manufactures. They now make velvets, filks, ftuffs of all kinds, fine and 
coarfe ; linen and thread, and every thing neceffary for wear, to great perfection. 
The porcelain of Meiffen, in the electorate of Saxony,:and its paintings, excecd. 
that of all the world. 

TRADING COMPANIES.] The Afiatic company of Embden, eftablifhed by his 
prefent Pruffian majefty, was, exclufive of the Hanfearic league, the only com- 
mercial company in Germany; but no fhips have been fent out fince the year 1760. 
The heavy taxes that his majefty laid on the company, has been the caufe of its 
total annihilation. In the great cities of Germany very large and extenfive partner- 
fhips in trade fubfift. 

ONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT | Almoft every prince in Germany (and 
there are about 300 of them) is arbitrary with regard to the government of his own 
eftates; but the whole of them form a great confederacy, governed by political 
laws, at the head of which is the emperor, and whofe power in the collective body, 
or the diet, is not direétorial, but executive: but even that gives him vaft influ- 
ence. The fupreme power in Germany is the diet, which is compofed of the em- 
peror, or, in his abience, of his commiffary, and of the three colleges of the em- 
pire. The firft af thefe is the electoral college; the fecond is the college of 
princes; and thethird, the college of Imperial towns. | 

The empire was hereditary under the race of Charlemagne, .but after this, be- 
came elective ; and in the beginning, all the princes, nobility and deputies. of ci- 
ties enjoyed the privilege of voting. In the reign of Henry V. the chief officers of 
the empire altered the mode of election in their own favour. In the year 1239 the 
number of electors was reduced to feven. One elector was added in 1649, and ano- 
ther in 1692. | 

The dignity of the empire, though elective, has for fome centuries belonged to 
the houfe of Auftria, as being the moft powerful of the German. princes; but by 
French management, upon the death of Charles VI. grandfather by the mother's 
fide, to the prefent empsror, the elector of Bavaria was chofen to that dignity, and 
died, as is fuppofed, heart-broken, after a fhort uncomfortable reign. “The power 
of the emperor is regulated by the capitulation he figns at his election ; and the 
perfon, who in his life-time is chofen king of the Romans, fucceeds without a new 
election to the empire. He can confer titles and enfranchifements upon cities and 
towns; but as emperor he can levy no taxes, nor make war.nor peace without the 
confent of the diet. When that confent is obtaincd, every prince muft contribute 
his quota of men and money, as valued in the matriculation roll, — perhaps, 
as an elector or prince, he may efpoufe a different fide from that of the diet. This 
forms the intricacy of the German conftitution; for George 11. of England was 
obliged to furnifh his quota againft the houfe of Auftria, and alfo againft the king 
of Pruffia, while he was fighting for them both. . The emperor claims a precedency 
for his ambaffadors in all chriftian courts. 

The nine electors of the empire have each a particular office in the Imperial court, 
and they have the fole election. of the emperor. They are in order, 

Firft, The arcbbifhop of Mentz; who is high chancellor of the empire when in 


Germany. | 
Second, 
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Second, The archbifhop of Treves, who is high chancellor of the empire of 
Trance. 

Third, The archbifhop of Cologne, who is the fame in Italy. 

The king, or rather elector of Bohemia, who is cup-bearer. 

The elector of Bavaria, who is grand fewer, or officer who {erves out the fealts. 

The elector of Saxony, who is great marfhal of the empire. 

The ele&or of Brandenburg (now king of Pruffia), who is great chamberlain. 

The eleétor Palatine, who is great fteward ; and, 

The elector of Hanover (king of Great Britain), who claims the poft of arch- 
treafurer. 

It is neceffary for the emperor, before he calls a diet, to have the advice of thofe 
members; and during the vacancy of the Imperial throne, the electors of Saxony 
and Bavaria have jurifdiction, the former over the northern, and the latter over 
the fouthern circles. 

The ecclefiaftical princes are as abfolute as the temporal ones in their feveral 
dominions. ‘The chief of thefe, befides the three ecclefiaftical electors already 
mentioned, are the archbifhop of Saltzburgh, the bifhops of Liege, Munfter, Spire, 
Worms, Wirtíburg, Strafburg, Ofnaburg, Bamberg, and Paderborn.  Befide thefe, 
are many other ecclefiaftical princes. Germany abounds with many abbots and 
abbeffes, whofe jurifdictions are likewife abfolute ; and fome of them very confi- 
derable, and all of them are chofen by their feveral chapters. The chief of the fe- 
cular princes are the: Landgrave of Hefie, the dukes of Brunfwic, Wolfenbuttel, 
Wirtemberg, Mecklenburgh, Saxe-Gotha, the marquiffes of Baden and Culm- 
bach, with the princes of Naffau, Anhalt, Furftenburg, and many others, who 
have :all high titles, and are fovereigns in their own dominions. The free cities 
are likewife fovereign ftates; thofe which are Imperial, or compofe a part of the 
diet, bear thé Imperial eagle in their arms ; thofe which are Hanfe-towns, of which 
we have fpoken in the Introduction, have ftill great privileges and immunities, but 
they fubfift no longer as a political body. 

The Imperial chamber, and that of Vienna, which is better known by the name 
of the Aulic-council, are the two fupreme courts for determining the great caufes 
of the empire, arifing between its refpective members. T he Imperial council con- 
fifts of ço judges or affeffors. The prefident and four of them are appointed by 
the emperor, and each of the electors chufes one, and the other princes and ftates 
the reft. This court is at prefent held at Wetzlar, but formerly it refided at Spire ; 
and caufes may be brought before it by appcal. The aulic-council was originally 
no better than a revenue court of the dominions of the houfe of Auftria. As that 
family's power increafed, the jurifdiétion of the aulic-council was extended ; and 
at laft, to the great difguft of the princes of the empire, it ufurped upon the powers 
of the Imperial chamber, and even of the dict. It confifts of a prefident, a vice- 
chancellor, a vice-prefident, and a certain number of aulic-counfellors, of whom 
fix are proteftants, befides other officers, but the emperor in fact is matter of the 
court. Thefe courts follow the ancient laws of the empire for their guides, the 
golden bull, the pacification of Paffau, and the civil law. | 

Befides thefe courts of juftice, each of the nine circles I have already mentioned 
has a director to take care of the peace and order of the circle. Thefe directors 
are commonly as follow. For Weftphalia, the bifhop of Muntter, or duke of 
Neuburg. For Lower Saxony, the elector of Hanover or Brandenburg. For 
Upper Saxany, the elector of Saxony. For the Lower Rhine, the archbifhop of 
Mentz. For the Upper Rhine, the elector Palatine, or bifhop of Worms. For 
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Franconia, the bifhop of Bamburg, or marquis of Culmbach. For Suabia, the 
duke of Wirtemburg, or bifhop of Conftance. For Bavaria, the elector of Bava- 
ria, or archbifhop of Saltzburg ; and for Auitria, the archduke of Auftria, his im- 
perial majefty. E | 

Upon any great emergency, after the votes of the diet are collected, and fen. 
tence pronounced ; the emperor by his prerogative commits the execution of it to a 
particular prince or princeís, whofe troops live at frce quarter upon the eftates of 
the delinquent party, and he is obliged to make good all expences: upon the 
whole, the conftitution of the Germanic body is of itfelf a ftudy of no fmall diffi- 
culty. But however plaufibly invented the feveral checks upon the imperial power 
may be, it is certain that the houfe of Auftria has more than once endangered the 
liberties of the empire, and that they have been faved by France. Lately, indeed, 
the houfe of Auftria has met with a powerful oppofition from the houfe of Branden- 
burg, in confequence of the activity and abilities of the prefent king of Pruffia. 
Before I clofe this head, it may be neceffary to inform the reader of the meaning of 
a term which has of late frequently appeared in the German hiftory, I mean that 
of the Pragmatic Sanétion. ‘This is no other than a provifion made by the emperor 
Charles VI. for preferving the indivifibility of the Auftrian dominions in the perfon 
of the next defcendant of the laft poffeffor, whether male or female. This provi- 
fion has been often difputed by other branches of the houfe of Auftria, who have 
been occafionally fupported by France from political views, though the pragmatic 
fanction is ftrongly guarantied by almoft all the powers of Europe. The late em- 
peror, elector of Bavaria, and the late king of Poland attempted to overthrow it 
as being defcended from the daughters of the emperor Jofeph, elder brother to- 
Charles VI. It has likewife been again and again oppofed by the court of Spain. 

Few of the territories of the German princes are fo large as to be affigned to 
viceroys, to be oppreffed and fleeced at pleafure; nor are they entirely without re- 
dreís when they fuffer any grievance ; they may appeal to the general diet or great 
council of the empire for relief ; whereas. in France the lives and- fortunes of the 
fubje&t are entirely at the difpofal of the grand monarch. The fubjects of the 
petty princes in Germany are generally the moft unhappy: for thefe princes, af. 
fecting the grandeur and fplendor of the more powerful, in the number and ap- 
pearance of their officers and domeftics, in their palaces, gardens, pictures, curio- 
fities, guards, bands of mufic, tables, drefs, and furniture, are obliged to fupport 
all this vain pomp and parade at the expence of their vaffals and dependants. With 
reípeét to the burghers and peafants of Germany, the former in many places enjoy 
great privileges ; the latter alfo, in fome parts, as in Franconia, Swabia, and on 
the Rhine, are generally a free people, or perform only certain fervices to their 
fuperiors, and pay the taxes ; whereas in the marquifate of Brandenburg, Pomera- 
nia, Lufatia, Moravia, Bohemia, Auftria, &c. they may juftly be denominated 
flaves, though in different degrees. 

Revenues.] The only revenue falling under this head is that of the emperor, 
who, as fuch, hath an annual income of about 5 or 6000 pounds fterling, arifing from. 
fome inconfiderable fiefs in the Black Foreft. The Auftrian revenues are immeníc, 


and are thought to amount to 7,000,000 fterling in Germany and Italy ; a fum that 
goes far in thofe countries. "The late king of Pruffia, whofe revenues were not 
near lo extenfive as thole of his prefent majefty, though he maintained a large 


army, was fo good an ceconomift that he left 7,000,000 fterling in his coffers ; and 
fome have thought that Silefia alone brings half a million fterling every year to this 
king. To behold the magnificence of many of the German courts, a Ítranger is 
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apt'to conceive very high ideas of the incomes of their princes; which is owing to 
the high price of money in that country, and confequently the low price of provi- 
fions and manufactures. In fact, though it is plain that fome princes have much 
larger revenues than others, yet we cannot fpeak with any tolerable precifion on. a 
fubje& of fuch variety and uncertainty, and which comprehends fo many indepen- 
dent ftates. 

MILITARY STRENGTH.] During the two laft wars, very little regard was paid 
in carrying them on, to the ancient German conftitutions, the whole management 
being engroffed by the head of the houfe of Auftria. The elector of Mentz keeps 
what is called a matriculation book or regifter, which, among other letters, contains 
the affeffments of men and money, which every prince and ftate, who are members 
of the empire, is to advance when the army of the empire takes the field. “The 
contributions in money are called Roman months, on account of the monthly affefi- 
ments paid to the emperors when they vifited Rome.  'T'hofe affefiments, however, 
are fubject to great mutability. It is fufficient here to fay, that upon a moderate 
computation the fecular princes of the empire can bring to the field 379,000 men, 
and the ecclefiaftical 74,500, and all 453,500; of thofe the emperor, as head of the 
houfe of Auftria, is fuppofed to furnifh 90,000. 





The elector of Mentz may maintain - - - 6000 
The elector of Triers - - - - - 60a0 
The elector of Cologne - - - - 6000 
The bifhop of Muníter ~ - = - $ooa 
The bifhop of Liege - - - - - 8000 
The archbifhop of Saltzburg - - E - $80oo 
The bifhop of Wurtzburg - - - - 2000 
The bifhop of Bamburg - - - - 5000 
The bifhop of Paderborn - - - - 3000 
The bifhop of Ofnaburg - - - - - 2500 
The abbot of Fulda - -= - - - - 6000 
'The other bifhoprics of the empire - - - - 6000 
The abbies and provoftíhips af the empire ~ E - $ooo 
Total of the ecclefiaftical princes - - - - 74500 
The emperor, for Hungary - - - - 30000 
| for Bohemia, Silefia, and Moravia - - | 3oooo 

: for Auftria, and other dominions - - 30000 

The king of Pruffia - - - - - 40000 
The elector of Saxony - - - - - 25000 
‘The elector Palatine - - - - - - 15000 
The duke of Wirtemburg - - - - - 15000 
The landgrave of Heffe Caffel - - - - 15000 
The prince of Baden - - - - - rocco 
The elector of Hanover - - - - - 30000 
The duke of Holftein - - - - 12000 
The duke of Mecklenburg - - - - - 15000 
The prince of Anhalt - - - - - 6000 
The prince of Lawenburg - - - -  6ooo 
The elector of Bavaria - - = ~ - 30000 





Carried over - - 309000 
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Brought forward - - 309000 





The dukes of Saxony - - - - = 10000 
The prince of Naffau - - - - = 10000 
The other princes and imperial towns - - - 50000 
The fecular princes - - - - - 379000 
The ecclefiaftical princes - - - - 74500 
453500 


By this computation, which is far from being exaggerated, it appears that the 
emperor and empire form the moft powerful government in Europe; and if the 
whole force was united, and properly directed, Germany would have nothing to 
fear from any of its ambitious neighbours. But the different interefts purfued by 
the feveral princes of Germany, render the power of the emperor of little confe- 
quence, except with regard to his own forces, which are indeed very formidable. 
The army of the prefent emperor was computed, in 1775, to amount to two hun- 
dred thoufand. 

IMPERIAL, ROYAL, AND OTHER The emperor of Germany pretends to be 

TITLES, ARMS, AND ORDERS. dae to the emperors of Rome, and has 
long, on that account, been admitted to a tacit precedency on all public occafions 
among the powers of Europe.  Auftria is but an archdukedom ; nor has he, as the 
head of that houfe, a vote in the election of emperor, which is limited to Bohemia. 
Innumerable are the titles of principalities, dukedoms, baronies, and the like, 
with which he is vefted as archduke. The arms of the empire are a black eagle 
with two heads, hovering with expanded wings, in a field of gold ; and over the 
heads of the eagle is feen the imperial crown. On the breaft of the eagle is an 
efcutcheon quarterly of eight, for Hungary, Naples, Jerufalem, Arragon, An- 
jou, Gelders, Brabant, and Barr. It would be as ufelefs as difficult to enumerate 
all the different quarterings and armorial bearings of the arcliducal family. Every 
elector, and indeed every independent prince of any importance in Germany, claims 
a right of inftituting orders ; but the emperors pretend that they are not admiffible 
unlefs confirmed by them. ‘The emperors of Germany, as well as the kings of Spain, 
confer the order of the Golden Fleece, as defcended from the houfe of Burgundy. 
The emprefs dowager Eleonora, in 1662 and 1666, created two orders of iadies, or 
female knights; and the late emprefs-queen inftituted the order of St. Terefa. 

The order of the Golden Fleece was inftituted at Bruges, in Flanders, on the 1oth 
of January 1429, by Philip duke of Burgundy, on the day of his marriage with his 
third wife. It is fuppofed that he chofe the badge, it being the chief of the ftaple 
manufactures of his country. It at firft confifted of thirty knights, including the fo- 
vereign, who were of the firft families in the Low Countries, and it ftill continues 
to be clafled with the moft illuftrious orders of knighthood in Europe. At prefent 
there are two branches of it; of the one, the emperor is fovereign, and the king 
of Spain of the other; all muft prove their noble defcent from the twelfth century. 
lhey ufuaHy wear a Golden Fleece proper, pendant to a broad plain red riband 
round their necks ; but on days of ceremony, they wear the collar of the order, 
which is compofed of double fteels, interwoven with Hint ftones emitting 
{parks «of fire, the whole enamelled in their proper colours, at the end of which 
hangs on the breaft a golden fleece. The fufils are joined two and two, as if they 
were double B B's, the cypher of Burgundy, and the flint ftones the ancient arms 
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of the fovereigns of that duchy, with their motto, ** Anteferit quam flamma micet.” 
The motto of the order is ** Pretium non vile laborum." 

The Teutonic order owed its origin to fome religious Germans in Jerufalem dur- 
ing the crufades, who affumed the title of ** Teutonic knights, or brethren of the 
hofpital of our Lady of the Germans at Jerufalem.” They wear a white mantle, 
and had for their badge a croís potent fable. The original badge afligned by the 
emperor Henry VI. was a crofs potent black; John king of Jerufalem added there- 
to the crofs double potent gold ; the emperor Frederic 11. gave them the imperial 
eagle, and St. Lewis augmented the badge with íemé of fleurs-de-lis on a chief 
blue. Conrade duke of Swabia invited them into Pruffia about the year 1230, foon 
after they conquered Pruffia for themfelves, and became one of the moft powerful or- 
dersin Europe. By the order dividing againft itfelf, they afterwards loft their power 
and poffeffions ; and Albert marquis of Brandenburgh, grand-mafter of the order, on 
his abjuring popery, abdicated the grand-mafterfhip, fubdued Pruffia, and expelled 
all the papifts who followed not his example. ‘Ihe order is now divided into two 
branches: the proteftant branch, who have a houfe at Utrecht, hath been noticed 
in our account of orders in the Netherlands—that for papifts, hath a houfe at Mer- 
genheim in Germany, and the members muft take the oath of celibacy. The en- 
fign worn by this branch is as above defcribed, worn round the neck pendent to a 
gold chain. 

The time of the inftitution of the ** Order of tbe Red Eagle" is uncertain. ‘The 
margrave of Bareith is fovereign thereof, and it is generally beftowed on general of- 
ficers. The badge is a golden fquare medal enamelled white, on which is an eagle 
difplayed red. lt is worn pendent to a broad red watered riband, edged with yel- 
low and worn fcarfwife. Inthe year 1690, John George, elector of Saxony, and 
Frederick III. elector of Brandenburgh, on terminating their difputes, eftablifhed 
the ** Order of Sincerity," as a confirmation and fecurity hereafter of thcir amity. 
The knights of this order wear a bracelet of gold, on one fide are the names of the 
two princes with this device, 4mité fincere ; on the other fide are two armed hands, 
joined together, and placed on two fwords, with two palm branches crofled, with 
this motto, Unis pour jamais. 

John George, duke of Saxe Weiffenfels, inftituted the ** Order of tbe Noble Paf- 
Hon," in the year 1704, of which the duke is the fovereign. ‘The badge is a gold 
medal enamelled white, on which is a ftar of eight points, gold, charged with a 
crofs red, furmounted with an oval blue, on which are the letters J. G. in a cypher, 
the whole encircled with thefe words, ** 7'aime l"bonneur qui vient par la vertu." 
Each knight of the order is to contribute to the maintenance of the maimed or de- 
cayed foldiers in the fervice of the fovereign. In the year 1709, Louife Elizabeth, 
widow of Philip duke of Saxe Merfburg, revived the ** Order of tbe Death’s Head," 
firft inftituted in 1652, by her father the duke of Wirtemburgh. A princefs of 
that houfe alone can bc fovereign of it, and none but women of virtue and merit 
(birth and fortune not regarded) can be reccived intoit. They are to avoid gam- 
ing, theatrical amufements and luxuries of all kinds. ‘The badge of the order is 
a death’s head cnamcelled white, furmounted with a crofs pattée black: above the 
crofs pattée, another crofs compofed of five jewels, by which it hangs to a black 
riband edeed with white, and on the riband thefe words, memento mori, worn at the 
breaít. 

The great order of Wirtemburgh, is that ** of the Chace” inftituted in the year 
1702, by the then duke, and improved in the ycar 1719. The badge of the order 
is a gold crofs of eight points enamelled red, in the fpaces betwecn the branches ind 
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the crofs is an eagle difplayed, red, and between the points of cach traveríe a bu- 
ele horn, and in the centre the letter W. and over ita ducal coronet enamelled in 
proper colours. Itis worn pendent to a broad fcarlet watered riband, paffing fcarf- 
wife from the left fhoulder to the right fide. On the left fide of the coat isa filver 
ftar embroidered, of the fame figure as the badge, in the middle a green circle with 
the motto ** Amicitia, virtutifque Fedus.” ‘The feftival of this order is on St. Hu- 
bert's day, he being the patron of fportímen. 

In the year 1709, the clector Palatine revived the ** Order of St. Hubert,” firtt. 
inftituted by a duke of Juliers and Cleves, in memory of a victory gained by him on. 
St. Hubert’s day, in 1447. The number of counts and barons of the order, who 
enjoy the memorial lands.annexed to it, is limited to twelve, but the number 
af princes and private gentlemen is not fixed. All are to prove the nobility of their 
defcent for four generations, and on the day of reception are to pay roo ducats to` 
the poor. The elcétor Palatine is grand-mafter of the order. The badge is acrofs 
of eight points, from the angles iffue rays, and in the middle of a circle is enamelled 
the figure of St. Hubert kneeling before a crucifix, placed between the horns of a 
ftag flanding in a wood, having in the centre this device in the Runic language, 
* Conftans in fidelitate," on a red ground. All the knights have either military 
employments or penfions. 

The archbifhop of Saltzburgh in 1701, inftituted the ** Order of Sz. Rupert,” in 
honour of the founder and patron of the fee he held, and-as the apoftle of his coun- 
try. » It is compofed of twelve knights, diftinguifhed by a chain of gold round the 
neck to which is pendent the badge, which is a crofs of eight points enamelled 
blue, and on the centre the image of St. Rupert. As the archbifhop is the richeft 
and moft powerful prince of Bavaria next to the elector, his order is in good efteem. 
In the year 1729, Albert elector of Bavaria inftituted the ** order of St. George. 
the defender of the immaculate couception." ‘The knights of which are obliged to. 
prove their nobility by father and mother for five generations : the badge. they weary 
is a {tar of eight points, and on the centre is enamelled the image of St. George on. 
horfeback flaying a dragon. ‘The croís is enamelled blue edged with white. On 
days of ceremony, they wear the badge pendent to a collar compofed of oblong 
plates with crowns at each end, and columns furmounted with globes, each column 
fupported by two lions holding in their exterior paws two Ícymitars, the whole 
joined together with lozenge chains, enamelled blue with white—on the oblong. 
plates, is this motto, ** la fide, juflitia, et fortitudine. 

The “Order of the Golden Lion," was inftituted by the prefent landgrave of 
Heffe Caffel ; is equally a military and civil order, but moftly conferred on general of- 
ficers. The badge is an octagonal medal enamelled red, in the centre a lyon ram- 
pant, gold, ducally crowned; it is pendent to a broad watered crimíon riband, . 
worn f{carfwife. The prefent landgrave hath alfo inftituted the military “Order of 
merit,” the badge of which is a gold crofs of eight points enamelled white, and in 
the centre this motto, ** Pro virtute et fidelitate ;" it is worn at the coat button-hole, 
pendent to a blue riband edged with filver. 

Hisronvy.] The manners of the ancient Germans are well defcribed by the ele- 
gant and manly pencil of Tacitus, the Roman hiftorian.. They were a brave and. 
independent race of men, and peculiarly diftinguifhed by their love of liberty and . 
arms. ‘They oppofed the force of the Romanempire, not in its origin or in Its de-. 
cline, but after it had arrived: at maturity, and ftill continued in its full vigour. The : 
country was divided into a number of principalities, independent of each other, 
though occafionally connected by a military union for defending themfelves againít 
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fuch enemies as threatened the liberty of them all. At length, the Roman power 
connected with artifice, prevailed over a great of Germany, and it was re- 
duced to the condition of a province. When the Roman empire was fhattered by 
the northern barbarians excurfions, Germany was over-run by the Franks about the 
year 480, and a confiderable part of it long remained in fubjection to earls and mar- 

uiffes of that nation. In this fituation Germany continued, notwithftanding the ef- 
orts of particular chieftains, or princes, to reduce the reft into fubjection, until the 
beginning of the ninth century: then it was, that Charlemagne, one of thofe ec- 
centric and fuperior geniuffes who fometimes ftart up in a barbarous , firft ex- 
tended his military power, and afterwards his civil authority, over the whole of this 
empire. The poíterity of Charlemagne inherited the empire of Germany until the 
death of Lewis III. in the year 911, at which time the different princes, affuming 
their original independence, rejected the Carlovinian line, and placed Conrade, duke 
of Franconia on dw throne. Since this time, Germany has ever been confidered as 
an elective monarchy. Princes of different families, according to the prevalence 
of their intereft and arms, have mounted the throne. Of thefe, the moft confider- 
able, until the Auftrian line acquired the imperial power, were the houfes of Sax- 
ony, Franconia, and Swabia. The reigns of thefe emperors contain nothing more 
remarkable than the contefts between them and the popes. From hence, in the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century, arofe the factions of the Guelphs and Gibbelines, 
of which the former was attached to the pope, and the latter to the emperor ; and 
both, by their violence and inveteracy, tended to difquiet the empire for feveral 
ages. The emperors too were often at war with the Turks, and fometimes 
the German princes, as happens in all elective kingdoms, with one another about 
the fucceffion. But what more deferves the attention of a judicious reader than all 
thofe noify but uninterefting difputes, is the progrefs of government in Germany, 
which was in fome meafure oppofite to that of the other kingdoms of Europe. 
When the empire, raifed by Charlemagne, fell afunder, all the different indepen- 
dent princes affumed the right of election; and thofe now diftinguifhed by the name 
of electors, had no peculiar or legal influence in appointing a fucceffor to the impe- 
rial throne : they were only the officers of the king's houfehold, his fecretary, his 
ftewards, chaplain, marfhal, or mafter of his horfe, &c. By degrees, as they 
lived near- the king's perfon, and had, like all the other princes independent ter- 
ritories belonging to hen, they increafed their influénce and authority ; and in the 
reign of Otho III. of the houfe of Saxony, in the year 984, acquired the fole 
right of electing the emperor*. Thus while, in other kingdoms of Europe, the 
dignity of the great lords, who were all originally allodial, or independent barons, 
was diminifhed by the power of the king, asin France, and by the influence of the 
pas as in Great Britain; in Germany, on the other hand, the power of the e- 
ectors was raifed upon the ruins of the emperor's fupremacy, and of the people's . 
jurifdiétion. Otho I. having in the year 962 united Italy to the empire of Ger- 
many, procured a decree from the clergy that he and his fucceffors fhould have the 
power of nominating the pope and of granting inveftitures to bifhops. Henry V. 
a weak and wicked prince, in the year 1122, furrendered up the right of invefti- 
ture and other powers, to the difgrace of the imperial dignity: but pope Benedict 
XII. refufing abfolution to Lewis V. of Bavaria, in 1338, it was declared in the 





* Wiquefort faith, that nothing was fettled as to the number of electors, or the clectoral dignity, 
til Charles IV. who was chofcn emperor in 1347, and made that famous conttitution for the election 
coi emperors, called the Golden Bull. 
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diet of the empire, that the majority of fuffrages of the electoral college fhould 
confer the empire without the confent of the pope, that he had no fuperiority over 
the emperor, nor any right to rejeét or to approve of elections. In 1438, Albert 
II. archduke of Auftria, was elected emperor, and the imperial dignity continued 
in the male line of that family for three hundred years. One of his fucceflors 
Maximilian, married the heirefs of Charles duke of Burgundy, whereby Burgundy, 
and the feventeen provinces of the Netherlands, were annexed to the houfe of Au- 
ftria. Charles V. grandíon of Maximilian, and heir to the kingdom of Spain, in 
right of his mother, was elected emperor in the year 1519. Under him Mexico 
and Peru were conquered by the Spaniards, and in his reign happened the reforma- 
tion of religion in feveral parts of Germany, which however was not confirmed bv 

blic authority till the year 1648, by the treaty of Weftphalia, and in the reign of 
Ferdinand III. The reign of Charles V. was continually difturbed by his wars 
with the German princes and the French king, Francis 1. “Though fuccefsful in the 
beginning of his reign, his good fortune, towards the conclufion of it began 
to foríake him; which, with other reafons, occafioned his abdication of the 
crown. 

His brother, Ferdinand I. who in 1558, fucceeded to the throne, proved a mo-- 
derate prince with regard to religion. He had the addrefs to get his fon Maximi- 
lian declared king of the Romans in his own life-time, and died in 1564. By his 
laft will he ordered, that if either his own male ifue, or that of his brother Charles, 
fhould fail, his Auftrian eftates fhould revert to his fecond daughter Anne, wife to 
the elector of Bavaria, and her iffue. I mention this deftination, as it pave rife to 
the late oppofition made by the houfe of Bavaria to the pragmatic fanction, in fa- 
vour of the emprefs-queen of Hungary, on the death of- her father Charles VI. 
The reign of Maximilian II. was difturbed with internal commotions, and an invafion 
from the Turks ; but he died in peace, in 1576. He was fucceeded by his fon 
Rodolph, who was involved in wars with the Hungarians, and in differences with 
his brother Matthias, to whom he ceded Hungary and Auftria in his life-time. 
He was fucceeded in the empire by Matthias, under whom the reformers, who went 
under the namesof Lutherans and Calvinifts, were fo much divided among them- 
felves, as to threaten the empire with a civil war. ‘The ambition of Matthias, at 
laft, reconciled them; but the Bohemians revolted, and threw the imperial commif- 
faries out of a window at Prague. This- gave rife to a ruinous war, which lafted 
thirty years. Matthias thought to have exterminated both parties ; but they form- 
ed a confederacy, called the Evangelic League, which was counterbalanced by a Ca- 
tholic League. 

Matthias dying in 1618, was fucceeded by his: coufin Ferdinand IT. but the 
Bohemians offered their crown to Frederic the elector Palatine, the moft powerful 
proteftant prince in Germany, and fon-in-law to his Britannic majefty, James I. 
That prince was incautious enough to accept of the crown; but he loft ir, being 
entirely defeated by the duke of Bavaria and the imperial generals, at the battle 
of Prague; and he was alfo deprived of his own electorate, the beft. part of which. 
was given to the duke of Bavaria. The proteftant princes of Germany, however. had 
among them at this time many able commanders, who were at the head of armies 
and continued the war with great firmnefs and intrepidity ; among them were the 
margrave of Baden Dourlach; Chriftian duke of Brunfwic, and count Mansfield ; 
the laft was one of the beft generals of the age. Chriftian IV. king of Denmark 
declared for them; and Richelieu, the French minifter, was not fond of feeing 


the houfe of Auftria aggrandifed. The emperor, on the other hand, had excellent 
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generals; and Chriftian having put himfelf at the head of the evangelic league, 
was defeated by Tilly, an imperialift of great reputation in war. Ferdinand made 
fuch a ufe of his advantages obtained over the proteftants, that they formed a frefh 
confederacy at Leipfic, of which the celebrated Guftavus Adolphus, king of 
Sweden, was the head. I have already defcribed his amazing victories. and pro- 
erefs, till he was killed at the battle of L.utzen, in 1632. But the proteftant 
caufe did not die with him. He had brought up a fet of heroes, fuch as the duke 
if Saxe Weimar, Torftenfon, Banier, and others, who fhook the Auftrian power, till 
under the mediation of Sweden, a general peace was concluded among all the powers 
at war, at Munfter, inthe year 1648; which formsthe bafis of the prefent political 
iyftem of Europe. 

Ferdinand II. died in 1657, and was fucceeded by his fon Ferdinand III. who 
died in 1657, and was fucceeded by the’ emperor Leopold, a fevere, unamiable, 
and not very fortunate prince. He had two great powers to contend with ; France on 
the one fide, and the Turks on the other ; and was a lofer in his war with both. France 
took from him Alface, and many other frontier places of the empire; and the 
Turks would have taken Vienna, had not the fiege been raifed by John Sobiefki, 
king of Poland. Prince Eugene, of Savoy, was a young adventurer in arms about 
the year 1697 ; and being one of the imperial generals, gave the Turks the firft 
checks they received in Hungary, and by the peace of Carlowitz in 1699, 'Tran- 
fylvania was ceded to the emperor. The empire, however, could not have with- 
ftood the power of France, had not the Prince of Orange, afterwards king Wil- 
liam the 111. of England, laid the foundation of the grand confederacy againft the 
French power, the confequences of which have been already defcribed. The 
‘Hungarians, fecretly encouraged by the French, and exafperated by the unfeeling 
tyranny of Leopold, were ftill in arms, under the protection -of the Porte or Turks, 
when that prince died in 1705. 

He was fucceeded by his fon Jofeph, who put the electors of Cologne and Ba- 
varia to the ban of the empire; but being very ill ferved by prince Lewis of Ba- 
den, the general of the empire, the French partly recovered their affairs, notwith- 
itanding their repeated defeats. “The duke of Marlborough, though he obtained: 
very fplendid victories, had not all the fucceís he expected or deferved. Jofeph 
himfelf was fufpected of a defign to fubvert the Germanic liberties; and it was plain 
by-his conduct, that he expected England fhould take the labouring oar in the war, 
which was chiefly carried on for his benefit. The Englifh were difgufted at his 
flownefs and felfifhnefís ; but he died in 1711, before he had reduced the Hunga- 
rians; and leaving no male iffue, he was fucceeded in the empire by his brother 
Charles VI. whom the allies were endeavouring to place on the throne of Spain, in 
oppofition to Philip duke of Anjou, grandíon to Lewis XIV. ! 

When the peace of Utrecht took placein 1713, Charles at firft made a fhew as 
if he would continue the war; but found himfelf unable, now that he was forfaken 
by the Englifh. He therefore was obliged to conclude a peace with France at 
Baden, in 1714, that he might attend the progrefs of the Turks in Hungary, 
where they received a total defeat from prince Eugene, at the battle of Peterwara- 
din. They received another of equal importance from the fame general in .1717, 
before Belgrade, which fell into the hands of the imperialifts; and next year the 
peace of Paffarowitz, between them and the Turks, was concluded. Charles em- 
ployed every minute of his leiture in making arrangements -for increafing and pre- 
ierving his hereditary dominions in Italy and the Mediterranean. Happily for 
him, the crown of Britain devolved to the houfe of Hanover; an event which 
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gave him a very decifive weight in Europe, by the conncétions between George I. 
and II. in the empire. Charles was fenfible of this, and carried matters with fo 
high a hand, that about the years 1724 and 1725, a breach enfued between him 
and George I.; and fo unfteady was the fyftem of affairs all over Europe at that 
time, that the capital powers often changed their old alliances, and concluded new 
ones contradictory to their intereft. Without entering into particulars, it is fufh- 
cient to obferve, that the fafety of Hanover, and its aggrandifement, was the main 
object of the Britifh court; as that of the emperor was the eftablifhment of the 
pragmatic fanction, in favour of his daughter, the late emprcfs-queen, he having 
no male iffue. Mutual conceffions upon thofe great points reftored a good under- 
ftanding between George II. and the emperor Charles; and the elector of Saxony 
being prevailed upon by the profpeét of gaining the throne of Poland, relinquifhed 
the great claims he had upon the Auftrian fucceilion. 

The emperor, after this, had very bad fuccefs in a war hc entered into with the 
Turks, which he had undertaken chiefly to indemnify himfelf for the great facrifices 
he had made in Italy to the princes of the houfe of Bourbon. Prince Eugene 
was then dead, and he had no general to fupply his place. The fyftem of France 
under cardinal Fleury, happened at that time to be pacific, and fhe obtained for 
him, from the Turks, a better peace than he had reafon to expect. Charles, to 
keep the German and other European powers eafy, had before his death, given his 
eldeft daughter, the late emprefs-queen, in marriage to the duke of Lorrain, a 
prince who could bring no acceffion of power to the Auftrian family. Charles 
died in 1740. 

He was no fooner in the grave, than all he had fo long laboured for muft have 
been overthrown, had it not been for the firmneís of George II. The pragmatic 
fanction was attacked on all hands. “The T king of Pruffia, with a powerful 
army entered, and conquered Silefia, which he faid had been wrongfully difmembered 
from his family. The king of Spain and the elector of Bavaria fet up claims di- 
reétly incompatible with the pragmatic fanétion, and in this they were joined by 
France; though all thofe powers had folemnly guaranteed it. “The imperial throne 
after a confiderable vacancy, was filled up by the elector of Bavaria, who took the 
title of Charles VII. in January 1742. The French poured their armies into Bo- 
hemia, where they took Prague; and the queen o Hungary, to take off the 
weight of Pruffia, was forced to cede to that prince the moft valuable part of the 
dutchy of Silefia by a formal treaty. 

Her youth, her beauty, and fufferings, and the noble fortitude with which fhe 
bore them, touched the hearts of the Hungarians, into whofe arms fhe threw her- 
felf and herlittle fon ; and though they had been always remarkable for their dif- 
affection to the houfe of Auftria, they declared unanimoufly in her favour. Her 
generals drove the French out of Bohemia; and George II. at the head of an 
Englifh and Hanoverian army, gained the battle;of Dettingen, in 1743. Charles 
VII. was at this time miferable on the imperial throne, and driven out of his elec- 
toral dominions, as had been his anceftor in queen Anne's reign, for fiding with 
France, and would have given the queen of Hungary almoft her own terms; but 
fhe haughtily and impoliticly rejected all accommodation, though advifed to it by 
his Britannic majefty, her beft, and indeed only friend. This obftinacy gave a co- 
lour for the king of Pruffia to invade Bohemia, under pretence of fupporting the 
imperial dignity : but though he took Prague, and fubdued the greateit part of the 
kingdom, he was not fupported by the French; upon which he abandoned all his 
conquefts, and retired to Silefia. This event confirmed the obftinacy of the queen 
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of Hungary, who came to an accommodation with the emperor, that fhe might re- 
cover Silefia. Soon after, his imperial majefty, in the beginning of the year 1745, 
died; and the duke of Lorrain, then grand duke of Tufcany, confort to her Hune 
garian majefty, after furmounting fome difficulties, was chofen emperor, by the title 
of Francis I. 

The bad fuccefs of the allies againft the French and Bavarians in the Low Coun- 
tries, and the lofs of the battle of Fontenoy, retarded the operations of the emprefs- 
queen againft his Pruffian majefty. The latter beat the emperor's brother, prince 
Charles of Lorrain, who had before driven the Pruffians out of Bohemia; and the 
conduct of the emprefs-queen was fuch, that his Britannic majefty thought propa 
to guarantee to him the pofleffion of Silefia, as ceded by treaty. Soon after, his 
Pruffian majefty pretended that he had difcovered a fecret convention which had 
been entered into between the emprefs-queen, the emprefs of Ruffia; and the king 
of Poland, as elector of Saxony, to ftrip him of his dominions, and to divide them 
among themfelves. Upon this his Pruffian majefty, all of a fudden, drove the 
king of Poland out of Saxony, defeated his troops, and took poffeffion of Dref- 
den; which he held till a treaty was made under the mediation of his Britannic 
majefty, by which the king of Pruffia acknowledged the duke of Lorrain, now 
become great duke of Tufcany, for emperor. The war: continued in the Low 
Countries, not only to the difadvantage, but to the difcredit of the Auftrians and 
Dutch, till it was finifhed by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in April 1748. By 
that treaty, Silefia was once more guaranteed: to the king of Pruffia. It was nat 
long before that snonarch's jealoufies were renewed and verified; and the emprefs 
of Ruffia's views falling in with thoíe of the emprefs-queen, and the king of Po- 
land, who were unnaturally fapported by France in their new íchemes, a freíh war 
was kindled in the empire, in the year 1756. “The king of Pruffia declared againft 
the admiffion of the Ruffians into Germany, and his Britannic majefty againft that 
of the French. Upon thofe two principles all former differences between. thefe mo. 
narchs were forgotten, and the Britifh parliament agreed to pay an annual fubfidy of 
670,000l. to his Pruffian majefty during the continuance of the war, the flames of 
which were now rekindled with more fury than ever. 

His Pruffian majefty once more broke into. Saxony, defeated the Imperial general 
Brown at the battle of L.owofitz, forced the Saxons to lay down their arms, though 
almoft impregnably fortified at Pirna, and the elector of Saxony again fled to his re- 
gal dominionsin Poland. After this, his Prufhan majefty was put to the ban of the 
empire ; and the French poured,. by one quarter, their armies, as the Ruffians did 
by another, into the empire. The conduct of his Pruffian majefty on this occafion 
is the moft amazing that is to be met within hiftory. He broke once more into 
Bohemia with inconceivable rapidity, and defeated an army of 100,000 Auftrians, 
under general Brown, who.was killed, as the brawe marfhal Schwerin was on the 
fide of the Pruflians. He then befieged Prague, and plied it with a moft tremen- 
dous artillery ; but juft as he was beginning to. imagine that his troops were invin- 
cible, they were defeated at Colia, by the Auftrian general Daun, obliged to raife 
the fiege, and to fall back upon Eifénach. The operations of the war now multi- 
plied. every day. “The Imperialifts, under count Daun, were formed into excellent 
troops: but they were beaten at the battle of Lifa, and the Pruffians took Breflau, 
and obtained many other great advantages. ‘Tho Ruffians, after entering Germany, 
gave a new turn to the afpect of the war; and the cautious, yet enterprifing genius 
of count Daun, laid his Pruffian majefty under infinite difficulties, notwithítanding; 
al his amazing victories. At firft he defeated the Ruffians at Zorndorff; but an as- 
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tack made upon his army, in the night-time, by count Daun, at Hackkirchen, had 
almoft proved fatal to his affairs, though he retrieved them with admirable prefence 
of mind. He was obliged, however, to facrifice Saxony, for the fafety of Silefia; 
and it has been obferved, that few periods of hiftory afford fuch room for reflection 
as this campaign did; fix fieges were raifed almoft at the fame time; that of Col- 
berg, by the Ruflians; that of Leipfic, by the duke of Deux-Ponts, who com- 
manded the army of the empire; that of Dreíden, by Daun; and thofe of Neifs, 
Cofel, and Torgau, alfo by the Auftrians. 

Brevity obliges me to omit many Capital fcenes which paffed at the fame time in 
Germany, between the French, who were driven out of Hanover, and the Engliíh, 
or their allies. The operations on both fides are of little importance to hiítory, 
becaufe nothing was done that was decifive, though extremely burdenfome and 
bloody to Great Britain. Great was the ingratitude of the emprefs-queen to his 
Britannic majefty, and his allies, who were now daily threatened with the ban of 
the empire. The Ruffians had taken poffeffion of all the kingdom of Pruffia, and 
laid fiege to Colberg, the only port of his Pruffian majefty in the Baltic. ‘Till 
then, he had entertained too mean an opinion of the Ruffians; but he foon found 
them by far the moft formidable enemies he had, advancing under count Soltikoff, 
in a body of 100,000 men, to Silefia. In this diftrefs he acted with a courage and 
refolution that bordered upon defpair ; but was, at laft, totally defeated by the Ruf- 
fians, with the loís of 20,000 of his beft men, in a battle near Frankfort. He be- 
came now the tennis-ball of fortune. Succeeding defeats feemed to announce his 
ruin, and all avenues towards peace were fhut up. He had loft, fince the firft of 
October 1756, the great marfhal Keith, and 40 brave generals, -befides thofe who 
were wounded and made prifoners. At Landfhut, the Imperial general, Laudohn, 
defeated his army under Fouquet, on which he had great dependence, and therebv 
opened to the Auftrians a ready gate into Silefia. None but his Pruflian majefty 
would have thought of continuing the war under fuch repeated loffes; but every 
defeat he received feemed to give him frefh fpirits. It is not perhaps very eafy to 
account for the inactivity of his enemies after his defeat near Frankfort, but by the 
jealoufy which the Imperial generals entertained of their Ruffian allies. They had 
taken Berlin, and laid the inhabitants under pecuniary contributions; but towards 
the end of the campaign, he defeated the Imperialifts in the battle of Torgau, in 
which count Daun was wounded. This was the beft fought action the king of 
Pruffia had ever been engaged in, but it coft him 10,000 of his beft troops, and 
was attended with no great confequences in his favour. New reinforcements which 
arrived every day from Ruffia, the taking of Colberg by the Ruffians, and of 
Schweidnitz by the Auftrians, feemed almoft to have completed his ruin, when his 
moft formidable enemy, the emprefs of Ruffia, died, January 5, 1762; George II. 
had died on the 25th of October, 1760. | | 

‘The deaths of thofe illuftrious perfonages .were followed by ercat confequences. 
The Britifh miniftry of George 111. were folicitous to put an end to the war, and 
the new emperor of Ruffia recalled his armies. His Pruffian majefty was, notwith- 
ftanding, fo very much reduced by his loffes, that the emprefs-queen, probably, 
would have completed his deftuétion, had it not been for the wife backwardnefs 
of the other German princes, not to annihilate the houfe of Brandenburg. At firft 
the emprefs-qucen rejected all terms propofed to her, and ordered 30,000 men to 
be added to her armies. The vifible backwardncefs of her generals to execute her 
orders, and the fuccefles obtained by his Pruffian majefty, at laft prevailed upon 
her to agree to an armiftice, which was foon followed by the treaty of Hubert- 
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fburg; February 15, 1763, which again fecured to his Pruffian majefty the pof- 
feffion ot Silefia. 

Upon the death of the emperor, her hufband, in 1765, her fon Jofeph, who 
had been crowned king of the Romans in 1764, fucceeded him in the empire. 
His Imperial majefty, foon after his acceffion, difcovered great talents for govern- 
ment, and for partitioning other countries. He joined in the difmemberment of 
Poland, with Ruffia and Pruffia. He paid a vifit incognito, and with.moderate at- 
tendants, to Rome and the principal courts of Italy; and had a perfonal interview 
with his Pruffian majefty, though this did not prevent hoftilities from being com- 
menced between Auftria and Pruffia, on account of the fucceflion to the electorate. 
of Bavaria. The Auftrian claims on this occafion were very unjuft, but in the fup- 
port of them, while the conteft continued, the emperor difplayed great military 
fkill. Though vaft armies were brought into the field on both fides, no action hap- 
pened of much importance, and an accommodation at length took place. Since 
that event, the emperor has been much better employed than in the operations of 
war, except in his late demands on the Dutch for the free navigation of the 
Scheldt, &c. contrary to the ftipulation of former treaties; in the obfervance of 
which, to fupport his anceftors, the Dutch as well as Englifh fpent many millions. 
of money, and facrificed thoufands of fouls. He has endeavoured, however, to pro- 
mote the happinefs of his fubjects, has granted a moft liberal religious toleration,. 
and fupprefled moft of the religious orders of’ both fexes as being utterly ufelefs and 
even pernicious to fociety, and in 1783, by an edict, abolifhed the remains of fer- 
vitude and villanage, and fixed alfo the fees of the lawyers at a moderate amount, 
granting them a penfion in lieu. He has alfo abolifhed the ufe of torture in his he- 
reditary dominions, and removed many of the grievances under which the peafants 
and common people laboured. He is a prince of great penetration, of a philofo- 
phical turn al mind, and mixes with-his fubjects with an eafe and affability that are 
very uncommon in perfons of his rank. He loves the converfation of ingenious 
men, and appears folicitous to.cultivate that extenfive knowledge, which ennobles 
thofe who adorn the elevated ftation to which he has been raifed. 


Jofeph-Benedict-Auguftus, emperor of Germany, was born in 1741, crowned 
king of the Romans in 1764, fucceeded his father as emperor in 1765, married 
the fame year the princefs Jofephina-Maria, of Bavaria, who died in 1767. He 
had by his firít wife (the princeís of Parma) a daughter, Therefa-Elizabeth, born 
in 1762, but fhe is dead, and the emperor had no iffue by his laft confort. 


Tex KINGDOM ar PRUSSIA. 


FORMERLY 
DUCca L PRUSSTA | 


SITUATION, BOUNDARIES, è i country is bounded to the North by part 
AND EXTENT. of Samogitia; to the South, by Poland Pro- 

per and Mafovia; to the Eaft, by part of Lithuania; and to the Weft, by Polifh 
Pruffia and the Baltic. Its greateft length is about 160 miles, and breadth 
about 112. 
NAME), AIR, SOIL, PRODUCE, è The name of Pruffia is probably derived from 
AND RIVERS. \ the Borufli, the ancient inhabitants of the coun- 

try. The air, upon the whole, is wholefome, and the foil fruitful in corn and 


7 other 
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other commodities, and affords plenty of pit-coal and fuel. Its animal productions 
are horfes, fheep, deer, and game, wild boars, and foxes. Its rivers and lakes are 
well ftored with fifhes; and amber, which is thought to be formed of an oil coagu- 
lated with vitriol, is found on its coafts towards the Baltic. The woods furnifh the 
inhabitants with wax, honey, and pitch, befides quantities of pot afhes. The ri- 
vers here fometimes do damage by inundations; and the principal are, the Viftula, 
the Pregel, the Memel or Mammel, the Paflarge, and the Elbe. 
PoPuLATION, INHABITANTS, MAE. As Pruffia, fince the beginning of 
CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS the prefent century, has become a moft 
refpectable power upon the continent of Europe, I fhall, for the information of 
my readers, deviate from my ufual plan, that I may bring before their eyes the 
whole of his Pruffian majefty's territories, which lie fcattered in other divifions of 
Germany, Poland, Switzerland, and the northern kingdoms, with their names; 
all which they will find in the following table. 











od 
Proteftants. Countries Names. E ie s Chief Cities. 
= 
| Ducal Pruffia 959590, 112/KONINGSBERG 54-43 N. Lat. 
Poland. Royal Pruffia 6,400 104/Elbing $ 21-35 E. Lon. 
Brandenburg 10,910 1 10|Berlin 
Up.Saxony. | Pomerania 4,820 63|Camin 
em Pomerania 2,991 48 sen " 
| agdeburg 1, o|Magdebur 
Lo. Saxony 3 Halberflat" a n Ha eta 
. Glatz o 2 | 
Bohemia. Silefia pe a : Glatz 
Minden 595 z6|Minden 
Raveníburg 525 34|Ravenfburg 
| Lingen 120 |. 1r|Lingen 
WeítphahDa. 4 Cleves 630 21 |Cleves 
| Meurs 35 6| M curs 
Mark 980 43\|Ham - 
Eait Friefland 690 32|Eimden 
Lippe 25 4|Lipftadt 
Gulich 528 24|Gulich 
Tecklenburg 36 6|/Tecklenburg 
Netherlands. Gelder 360 23|Gelders 
Switzerland. Neufchatel 320; 20|Neufchatel . 





Total — 51,281 


Befides a great part of Silefia, which the prefent king of Pruffia, under various pretences, 
hath wrefted from Auftria ; availing himfelf alfo of the internal troubles in Eo- 
land, he has, by virtue of no other right than that whiclra powerful army confers on every 
tyrant, feized upon Thorn, with the countries on the Viftula, the Neifter, and other terri- 


tories Contiguous to his own dominions, clofe to the walls of Dantzic. Thefe acquifitions may 
be traced in the map. 


I fhall here confine myfelf to Pruffia as a kingdom, becaufe his Pruffian majefty's. 
other dominions fall under the defcription of the countries where they lie. 


The inhabitants of this kingdom alone, were, by Dr. Bufching, computed to 
amount to 635,998 perfons capable of bearing arms: and if fo (for I greatly doubt 
that this computation is exaggerated), it. muft then be more populous than is gene- 
wally imagined. Since the year 1719, it is computed that about 34,000 colonifts. 

have 
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have removed thither from France, Switzerland, and Germany; of which number 
17,000 were Saltzburghers. ‘[Thefe emigrants have built 400 {mall villages, 11 
towns, $6 feats, and co new churches; and have founded 1000 village íchools, 
chiefly in that part of the country named Little Lithuania. 

The manners of the inhabitants differ but little from thofe of the other inhabit- 
ants of Germany. ‘The fame may be faid of their cuftoms and diverfions. 

RELIGION, SCHOOLS, The religion of Pruffia is, through his prefent ma- 

AND ACADEMIES. y jefty’s wifdom, very tolerant. The eftablifhed religions 
are thofe of the Lutherans and Calvinifts, but chiefly the former; but papifts, an- 
tipoedo-baptifts, and almoit all other feéts, are here tolerated. The country, as 
well as the towns, abounds in fchools. An univerfity was founded at Koningfberg 
in 1544; but we know of no very remarkably learned men that it has produced. 

Cities.] The kingdom of Pruffia is divided into the German and Lithuanian 
departments; the former of which contains 280 parifhes, and the latter 105. 

Koningíberg, the capital of the whole kingdom, feated on the river Pregel, over 
which it has feven bridges, is about 84 miles from Dantzic. According to Dr. 
Bufching, this city is feven miles in circumference, and contains 3,800 houfes, 
and about 60,000 inhabitants. This computation, I doubt, is a little exaggerated 
likewife, becaufe it fuppofes, at an average, near fixteen perfons in every houie. 
Koningfberg has ever made a confiderable figure in commerce and fhipping, its 
river being navigable for fhips; of which 493 foreign ones arrived here in the year 
1752, befides 298 coaíters ; and 373 floats of timber were, in the compafs of that 
year, brought downthe Pregel. This city, befides its college or univerfity which 
contains 38 profeffors, boafts of magnificent palaces, a town-houfe, and exchange ; 
not to mention gardens and other embellifhments. It has a good harbour and ci- 
tadel, which is called Fredericfburg, and is a regular iquare. 

ANTIQUITIES AND te See Germany. 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES-| The prefent king of Prufa has endea- 
voured to increafe the commerce of his kingdom; but the defpotic nature of his 
government is not favourable to trade and manufactures. The Pruffian manufac- 
tures, however, are not inconfiderable: they confift of glaís, iron-work, paper, 
gunpowder, copper, and brafs mills ; manufactures of cloth, camblet, linen, filk, 
Íftockinss, and other articles. The inhabitants export variety of naval ftores, 
amber, linfeed, and hempíeed, oatmeal, fifh, mead, tallow, and caviar; and it 
is faid that 500 fhips are loaded every year with thofe commodities, chiefly from 
Koningiberg. | 

CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] His Pruffian majefty is abfolute through 
all his dominions, and he avails himfelf to the full of his power. The govern- 
ment of this kingdom is by a regency of four chancellors of ftate viz. 1. The 
great malter; 2. The great burgrave; 3. The great chancellor; and, 4. The 
great marfhal. “There are alfo fome other councils, and 37 bailiwicks. The ftates 
confift. 1. Of counfellors of ftate; 2. Of deputies from the nobility; and, 3. From 
the commons. . Befides thele inftitutions, his majefty has erected a board for com- 
merce and navigation. 

ReEvenues.] His Pruffian majefty, by means of the happy fituation of his coun- 
try, its inland navigation, and his own fkilful political regulations, derives an 
amazing revenue from this country, which, about a century and a half ago, was 
the feat of boors and barbarifm. It is faid, that amber alone brings him in 26,000 
<ollars annually. His other revenucs arife from his demefnes, his duties of cuftoms 


and 
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and tolls, and the fubfidies yearly granted by the feveral ftates; but the exact fum 
is not known; though we may conclude that it is very confiderable, from the im- 
menfe charges of the late war. His revenues now, fince the acceffion of Polifh or 
Royal Pruffia, muft be greatly increafed : exclufive of its fertility, commerce, and 
population, its local fituation was of vaft importance, as it lay between his German 
dominions and his kingdom of Pruffia. By this acquifition, his dominions are 
compact, and his troops may march from Berlin to Koningfberg without inter- 
ruption. 

Morris STRENGTH.] The Pruffian army, even in time of peace, confifts of 
about 180,000 of the beft difciplined troops in the world; and, during the laft 
war, that force was augmented to 300,000 men. But this great military force, 
however it may aggrandize the power and importance of the king, is utterly incon- 
fiftent with the interefts of the people. The army is chiefly ponpas of provincial 
regiments; the whole Pruffian dominions being divided into circles or cantons; in 
each of which, one or more regiments, in proportion to the fize and populoufnefs 
of the divifion, have been originally raifed, and from it the recruits continue to be 
taken ; and each particular regiment is always quartered, in the time of peace, 
near the canton from which its recruits are drawn. Whatever number of fons a 

eafant may have, they are all liable to be taken into the fervice except one, who 
is left to affift in the management of the farm. The reft wear badges from thcir 
childhood, to mark that they are deftined to be foldiers, and obliged to enter into 
the fervice whenever they are called upon. But the maintaining fo large an army, 
in a country naturally fo little equal to it, has occafioned fuch a drain from popu- 
lation, and fuch a withdrawing of ftrength from the labours of the earth, that the 
prefent king has endeavoured in fome degree to fave his own peafantry, by draw- 
¿ng as many recruits as he could from other countries. ‘Thefe foreign: recruits re- 
main continually with the regiments in which they are placed ; but the native Pruf- 
fians have every year fome- months of furlough, during which they return to the 
houfes of their fathers or brothers, and work at the bufincfs of the farm, or in any 
other way they pleafe. 

ARMS, AND ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD.] ‘The royal arms of Pruffia are argent; 
an eagle difplayed fable, crowned, or, for Pruffia. Azure, the imperial fceptre; 
Or, for Courland. Argent, an eagle difplayed, gules, with femicircular wreaths, 
for the marquifate of Brandenburg. ‘To thefe are added the refpective arms of the 
feveral provinces fubject to the Pruffian crown. 

There are four orders of knighthood., The ** Order of Concord,” -inftituted by 
Chriftian Erneft, margrave of Brandenburgh,. in the year 1660, to diftinguifh the 
part he had acted in reftoring peace to many of the princes of Europe.. The badge 
is a gold crofs of eight points, enamelled white; in the centre a medal bearing two 
olive branches paffing faltier- wife through two crowns, and circumfcribed with the 
word ** Concordans.”” "Fhe crofs is furmounted with an electoral crown, and is wore 
pendent to.an orange riband. Frederic 111. eleétor of Brandenburgh, and after- 
wards king of Pruffia, inftituted in 1685, the ** Order of Generofity.” The 
knights wear a crofs of eight points enamelled blue, having in the centre this 
motto, “‘ La Generofité," pendent to a blue riband. 

The fame prince inftituted the ** Order of the Black Eagle” on the day of 
his coronation at Koningfberg, in the year 1700; the fovereign is always grand 
mafter, and the number of knights, exclufive of the royal family, is limited to 
thirty, who. muft all be admitted into.the ** Order of Generofity,” previous -to- their 
receiving this, unlefs they be fovercign princes. The enfign of the order is a gold 


crois, 
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crofs, of eight ponis, enamelled bluc, having at cach angle a fprcad. cagle, ena 
mwlled black, being the arms of Pruffia, and charged in the centre with a cypher 
of the letters F. R. Lach knight commonly wears this pendent to a broad orange: 
riband (out of rcipc& to the Orange family) worn fufh-ways over the left fhoulder, 
and a filver ftar embroidered on the left fide of the coat, whercon 1s an efcutchcon, 
containing a fpread eagle, holding in one claw a chaplet of laurel, and in the othe: 
a thunderbolt, with this motto in gold Ictters round ** Suum cuique." On days of 
ceremony, the knights wear the badge pendent to a collar, compofed of round 
pieces of gold, each enamelled with four cyphers of the letters P. &. in the centre 
of the piece is feta diamond, and over cach cypher a regal crown, intermixed alter- 
nately with eagles difplayed, enamelled black, and holding in their claws thunder- 
bolts of gold. The knights caps are of black velvet with white plumes. 

‘The ** Order of Merit” was inftituted by the prefent king in the year 1740 to rc- 
ward the merit of perfons either in arms or arts, without diftinction of birth, reli- 
gion, or country; the king is fovereign, and the number of knights unlimited. 
The enfign isa crofs of eight points, enamelled blue, and edged with gold, having 
in the centre a cypher of the letters F. R. and in each angle an eagle difplayed 
black, on the two upper points the regal crown of Pruffia; on the reverie, the 
motto ** Pour le Merite.” The badge is worn round the neck, pendent to a black 
riband, edged with filver. 

Flisrory.] The ancient hiftory of Pruffia, like that of other kingdoms, is loft 
in the clouds of fiction and romance. The inhabitants appear to have been a brave 
and warlike people, defcended from the Sclavonians, uM refufcd to fubmit to the 
neighbouring princes, who, on pretence of converting them to chriftianity, wanted 
to fubject them to flavery. They made a noble ftand againfl the kings of Poland ; 
onc of whom, Boleflaus IV. was by them defeated and killed in 1163. They con- 
tinued independent, and pagans, till the tine of the crufades, when the German 
knights of the Teutonic order, about the year 1227, undertook their converfion by 
the edge of the fword, but upon condition of havinz, as a reward, the property of 
the country when conquered. A long feries of wars followed, in which the inhabi- 
tants of Pruffia were almoft extirpated by the religious knights, who, in the thir- 
teenth century, after committing thc moft incredible barbarities, peopled the coun- 
try with Germans. After a vaít wafte of blood, in 1466, a peace was concluded 
between the knights of the Teutonic order, and Cafimir IV. king of Poland, who 
had undertaken the caufe of the oppreffed people, by which it was agreed, that the 
part now called Polifh Pruffia fhould continue a free province, under the king's pro- 
ecétion ; and that the knights and the grand mafter fhould poffefs the other part, 
but were to acknowledge themfelves vaffals of Poland. This gave rife to frefh 
wars, in which the knights endeavoured, but unfuccefsfully, to throw off their 
vaifalage to Poland. In 1525, Albert, margrave of Brandenburg, and the lait 
grand mafter of the Teutonic order, laid afide the habit of his order, embraced Lu- 
theranifin, and concluded a peace at Cracow, by which the margrave was acknow- 
ledged duke of the eaft part of Pruñia (formerly called, for that reafon, Ducal 
Pruffia), but to be held as a fief of Poland, and to defcend to his male heirs; and 
upon failure of his male iffue, to his brothers and their male heirs. Thus ended 
the fovereignty of the Teutonic order in Proffia, after it had fubfifted near 309 
years. In 1657, the elector Frederic- William of Brandenburz, detervedly callo 
the Great, had Ducal Pruffia confirmed to him; and by the conventions of Wcelau 
and Bromberg, it was freed, by John Cafimir, king of Poland. trom vafzlazo; 
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and he and his defcendants were declared independent and fovercign lords of this 
part of Pruífia. l 

As the proteftant religion had been introduced into this country by the margrave 
Albert, and the clectors of Brandenburg were now of that perfuafion, the proteftant 
intereft favoured them fo much, that Frederic, the fon of Frederic-William the 
Great, was raifed to the dignity of king of Pruffia, in a folemn affembly of the 
ftates, and proclaimed January 18, 1701, and foon after acknowledged as fuch by 
all the powers of Chriftendom. His grandíon, the prefent king of Pruffia, in the 
memoirs of his family, gives us no high idea of this firft king’s talents for govern- 
ment, but expatiates on thofe of his own father, Frederic-William, who fucceeded 
in 1713. He certainly was a prince of ftrong natural parts, and performed prodi- - 
gious fervices to his country, but too often at the expence of humanity, and the 
magnanimity which ought to adorn a king. At his death, which happened in 
1740, he is faid to have left feven millions fterling in his treafury, which enabled 
his fon, by his wonderful victories, and the more wonderful refources by which he 
repaired his defeats, to become the admiration of the prefent age. He hath impro- 
ved the arts of peace, as well as of war, and hath diftinguifhed himfelf as a poet, 
philofopher, and legiflator. Some of the principal tranfactions of his reign' have 
already been related in our account of the hiftory of Germany. In the year 1783 
he publifhed a refcript, fignifying his pleafure that no kneeling in future fhould be 
practifed in honour of his perfon, affigning for his reafon, that this act of humilia- 
tion was not due but to the divinity: And near 2,000,000 of crowns were expend- 
ed by him in 1782 in draining marfhes, eftablifhing factories, fettling colonies, re- 
lieving diftrefs, and in other purpofes of philanthropy and policy. 


- Frederic III. king of Pruffia, and elector of Brandenburg, was born in 1712, 
married in 1733 to Elizabeth-Chriftina of Brunfwic-Wolfenbuttle, born in 1714, 
by whom he has no iffue. He hath two brothers and three fifters living. ‘The iffue 
of the late William-Auguftus, next brother to the king, are Frederic-William, 
prince royal of Pruffia, bornin 1744, and married in 1765 to the princefs Elizabeth - 
Ulrica, of Brunfwic. 2. Frederica-Sophia-W ilhelmina, born in 1751, and mar- 
ried in 1767 to the prince of Orange. 


The KINGDOM of BOHEMIA. 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. 


Length 478 48 and 52 north latitude. 
Breadth = between 3 12 and 19 eaft longitude, 


BouNDARIES. | 





OUNDED by Saxony and Brandenburg, on the North ; 
by Poland and Hungary, on the Eaft; by Auftria and Ba- 
varia, on the South; and by the palatinate of Bavaria, on the Welt; formerly 
comprehending, 1. Bohemia Proper; 2. — ; and, 3. Moravia. | 
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Divifions. Chief 'lowns. Miles. Sq. M. 
1. Bohemia Pro- a Sp Eton. jen N. lat. so. 
er, W. moftly Konineferatz, E. 
fubje& to the Glatz, E. fubject to the king of a E 
Houfe of Au- Prufa. 
ftria. Egra, W. | 


12,060 


(Breflaw, E. lon. 17. N.lat-51-15. } 
Glogaw, N. 
Zo Silefia, Faft, | | Crofien, a 7 h 6 
moftly fubject {3 Jagendorf, S. ength 19 : 
to the king "| ` Tropaw, S. fubjec& to the houfe | sen 92] 10,250 - 
| | 


+ 


xn M pars 





Pruffia. of Auftria. 
Teíchen, S. fubject to the houfe 
J of Auftria. J 





Ee 


3. Moravia, S.) ( Olmutz, E. lon. 16-45. N, lat. 


entirely fubject | 4.9-40. Length roo 
to the foni of Brin, middle. pee gg 5:424 
Auftria. Igla, S. W. 


Sort AND ArR.] The air of Bohemia Proper is not thought fo wholefome. as 
that of the reft of Germany, though its foil and produce are pretty much the 
fame. | 

MOUNTAINS AND RIVERS.] Bohemia, though almoft furrounded with moun- 
tains, contains none of note or diftinétion : its woods are many, and the chief ri- 
vers are the Elbe, Muldaw, and Eger. 

METALS AND MINERALS.] 'Fhis kingdom contains rich mines of filver, quick- 
filver, copper, iron, lead, fulphur, and faltpetre. Its chief manufactures are 
linen, copper, iron, and glafs. 

PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, : We have no certain account of the . 

CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. prefent population of Bohemia ; about 

150 years ago, it was computed to contain near 3,000,900 of inhabitants ; but are 
thought at prefent not to be above 2,100,000. The Bohemians, in their períons, 
habits, and manners, refemble the Germans. ‘There is, among them, no middle 
{tate of- people; for every lord is a fovereign, and every tenant a flave. But the 
prefent emperor has generoufly difcharged the Bohemian peafants, on the Imperial 
demefnes, from the ftate of villanage in which they have been fo long and fo un- 
juftly retained; and it will be happy if his Imperial majefty?s example fhould be 
followed by the Bohemian nobility, and they be thereby led to ceafe to deprive 
their vaffals of the rights of human nature. Although the Bohemians, at prefent,. 
are not remarkable either for arts or arms, yet they formerly diftinguifhed them- 
felves as the moft intrepid aflerters of civil and religious liberty in Europe; witnefs. 

the early introduction of the reformed religion into their country, when it was 
fcarcely known in any other; the many glorious defeats they gave to the Auftrian 
power, and their generous ftruggles for independency. ‘Their virtues may be con- 
fidered as the caufes of their decay ; as no means were left unemployed by their de- 
{potic matters for breaking" their fpirit : though it is certain their internal jealoufies 


and diffentions greatly contributed to their fubjection. Their cuftoms and diver- 
fions are the fame as in Germany. 


RELIGION, 
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RELIGION.] Though popery is the eftablifhed religion of Bohemia, yet there 
are many Proteftants among the inhabitants, who are now tolerated in the free ex- 
ercife of their religion; and fome of the Moravians have embraced a vifionary un- 
intelligible proteftantifra, if it deferves that name, which they have propagated, by 
their zealous miflionaries, in leveral parts of the globe; fome of whom a few years 
ago made profelytes in Great Britain; they have ftill a meeting-houfe in London, 
and have obtained an act of parliament for a fettlement in the plantations. 

ARCHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS.] Prague is the only Bohemian archbifhop- 
ric. The bifhoprics are Koningigratz, Breflaw, and Olmutz. 

LanGuace.] The proper language of the Bohemians is a dialect of the Sclava- 
nian, but they generally peak Gerinan and High Dutch. 

University.|] "The only univerfity in Bohemia is that of Prague. 

CITIES AND TOWNS.] Prague, the capital of Bohemia, is one of the fineft and 
moft magnificent cities in Europe, and famous for its noble bridge, Its circum- 
ference is fo large, that the grand Pruflian army, in its laft fiege, never could com- 
pletely inveft it. For this reafon it is able to make a vigorous defence in cafe of 
a regular fiege. The inhabitants are thought not to be proportioned to its capaci- 
oufnefs, being computed not to exceed 70,000 Chriftians, and about 13,000 Jews. 
It contains 92 churches and chapels, and 40 cloifters. Itisa pes of little or no 
trade, and therefore the middling inhabitants are not wealthy ; but the Jews are faid 
to carry on a large commerce in Jewels. Bohemia contains many other towns, fome 
of which are fortified, but they are neither remarkable for ftrength nor manufactures, 
Olmutz.is the capital of Moravia: it is well fortified, and has manufactures of 
woollen, iron, glafs, paper, and gunpowder.  Breflaw, the capital of Silefia, hath 
been already deícribed. 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] See Germany. 

CoNsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] ‘The forms, and only the forms, of the 
old Bohemian conftitution ftill fubfift; but the government, under the emperor, is 
deípotic. ‘Their ftates are compofed of the clergy, nobility, gentry, and reprefen- 
tatives of towns. Their fovereigns, of late, have not been fond of provoking 
them by ill ufage ; and they have a general averfion towards the Auftrians. This 
kingdom is frequently defcribed as part of Germany, but with little reafon, for it is 
not in any of the nine circles, nor does it contribute any thing towards the forces or 
revenues of the empire, nor is it fubject to any of its laws. What gives fome.co- 
jour to this miftake is, that the king of Bohemia is the firft fecular elector of the 
empire, and their kings have been elected emperors of Germany for many years. 

Revenues.] The revenues of Bohemia are whatever the fovereign is pleaied to 
exact from the ftates of the kingdom, when they are annually affembled at Prague. 
They may perhaps amount to 500,000l, a year. 

Arms.] ‘The arms of Bohemia are, argent, a lion gules, the tail moved, and 
paffed in faltier, crowned langued, and armed, Or. 

History.| The Bohemian nobility ufed to elect their own princes, though 
the emperors of Germany fometimes impofed a king upon them, and at length 
ufurped that throne themíelves. In the year 1438, Albert II. of Auftria, received 
three crowns, Hungary, the Empire, and Bohemia. 

In 1414 John Huís and Jerome of Prague, two of the firft reformers, and Bo- 
hemians, were'burnt at the council of Conftancc, though the emperor of Germany 
had given them his protection. This occafioned an inturrection in Bohemia: the 
people of Prague threw the emperor's officers ont of the windows of the council . 
chamber ; and the famous Zifca, affembling an army of 40,000 Bohemians, de- 
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feated the emperor's forces in feveral engagements, and drove the Imperialifts out. 
of the kingdom. The divifions of the Huffites among themfelves enabled the em- 

erors to keep poffeffion of Bohemia, though an attempt was made to. throw off the 

mperial yoke, by electing in the year 1618 a proteftant king in the períon of the 
prince Palatine, fon-in-law to James I. of England. “1 he misfortunes of this 
prince are well known. He was driven from Bohemia by the emperor's generals, 
and, being ftripped of his other dominions, was forced to depend on the court of 
England for a fubfiftence. After a war of 3o years duration, which defolated the 


whole empire, the Bohemians,. fince that time, have remained fubjec to the houfe 
of Auftria. 


H U N G A R Y. 
SITUATION AND EXTENT.. 


Miles. Degrees.. Sq. Miles. 


Length 300 17 and 23 eaft longitude. 
reads font peters ee and 49 north latitude. 36,060 


BOUNDARIES. ] HAT part of Hungary which belongs to the houfe of 

| Auftria (for it formerly included Tranfylvania, Sclavonia, 

Croatia, Morlachia, Servia, Walachia,. and other countries), is bounded by Po- 
land, on the North ; by Tranfylvania and Walachia, Eaft; by Sclavonia, South $ 
and by Auftria and Moravia, Weft. 


The kingdom of Hungary is ufually divided into the Upper and Lower 
- Hungary. 


Upper HUNGARY, NortH or THE | Lower HUNGARY, SourH or THE 


DANUBE, 


Chief Towns. 
Prefburg, fituate on the Danube, E. lon. 


17-30. N. lat. 48-20. 
Newhaufel, N. W. 
Leopolftadr, N. W. 
Chremnits, N. W 


Schemnits, in the middle, 


Efperies, N. 
Cafchaw, N. 
Tokay, N. E. 
Zounar, N. E. 
Unguar, N. E. 
Mongats, N. E. 
"Waradin Great, E. 
Segedin, S. E. 
Agria, in the middle. 


Peft, on the Danube, oppofite to Buda. 


DANUBE. 
Chief Towns. 
Buda, on the Danube, E. lon. 19-20. 
N. lat. 47-40. 
Gran, on the Danube, above Buda. 
Comorra, on the Danube, in the ifland 
of Schut. 


Raab, on the Danube, oppofite to the 
Hland of Schut. 


Atlenburg, W. oppofite to the ifland of 
Schut. - 

Werffenburg, or Alba Regalis, fituated 
I: of the lake, called the Platten 
ea. 


Kanifba, S. W. of the Platten fea. 


| Five Churches, N. of the river Drave, 


Ta 
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To which may be added Temefwar, which has been coniidered as diftinét from 
Hungary, becaufe it was formerly governed by an independent king; and it has 
feveral times been in poflefñion ot the Turks; but the Auftrians gaining poffeffion 
of it, it was incorporated into the kingdom of Hungary in 1778. “The province 
of Temefwar is 94 miles long, and 67 broad, containing about 3850 Íquare miles : 
it has been divided into four diitricts, Ciadat, Temefwar, Weríchez, and Lugos. 
Temefwar, the principal town, is fituated E. lon. 22-15. N. lat. 45-54. 

AIR, SOIL, AND PRODUCE.| The air, and confequently the climate of the 
fouthern parts of Hungary, is found to be unhealtoful, owing to its numerous 
lakes, ftagnated waters, and marfhes; but the northern parts being mountainous 
and barren, the air is fweet and wholefome. No country in the world can boaít a 
richer foil, than that plain which extends 300 miles from Prefburg to Belgrade, 
and produces corn, grafs, efculent plants, tobacco, {affron, afparagus, melons, 
hops, pulfe, millet, buck-wheat, delicious wine, fruits of various kinds, peaches, 
mulberry-trees, chefnuts, and wood: corn is in fuch plenty, that it fells for one 
fixth part of its price in England. 

Rivers.] Thefe are the Danube, Drave, Save, Teyíle, Merifh, and the Temes. 

Warer.] Hungary contains feveral lakes, particularly four among the Carpa- 
thian mountains of confiderable extent, and abounding with fih. The Hungarian 
baths and mineral waters are efteemed the moft fovereign of any in Lurope; but 
their magnificent buildings, raifed by the Turks when in poffeffion of the country, 
particularly thofe of Buda, are fuffered to go to decay. 

MountTains.|] The Carpathian mountains which divide Hungary from Po- 
land on the north, are the chief in Hungary, though many detached mountains 
are found in the country. Their tops are generally covered with wood, and on 
their fides grow the richeft grapes in the world. 

METALS AND MINERALS.] Hungary is remarkably well ftocked with both. It 
abounds not only with gold and filver mines, but with plenty of excellent copper, 
vitriol, iron, -orpiment, quickfilver, cryfocolla, and terra figillata. Before Hun- 
gary became the feat of deftructive wars between Turks and Chriftians, or fell 
under the power of the houfe of Auftria, thofe mines were furnifhed with proper 
works and workmen,.and produced vaft revenues to the native princes.. The Huyn- 
garian gold and filver employed mint-houfes, not only in Hungary, but in Ger- 
many, and the continent of Europe; but all thofe mines are now greatly dimi- 
nifhed in their value, their works being deftroyed or demolifhed ; fome of them . 
however ftill fubfift, to the great emolument of the natives. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS.] Flungary is remarkable for a fine 
breed of horfes, generally moute-coloured, and highly efteemed by military officers, 
fo that great numbers of them are exported. Thereis a remarkable breed of large 
rams in the neighbourhood of Prefburg. Its other vegetable and animal produc- 
tions are in general the fame with thofe of Germany;and the neighbouring countries. 
The Hungarian wines, however, particularly Tokay, are preferable to thofe of any 
other country, at leaft in Europe. . 

PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, "x It was late before the northern barba- 

NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIYERSIONS. $ rians drove the Romans out of Hungary; 
and fome of the deícendants of their legionary forces are (till to be diftinguifhed in 
the inland parts, by their fpeaking Latin. Be that as it will, before the Turks 
got poflefhon of Conftantinople, we have reafon to think, that Ilungary was one 
of the moft populous and powerful kingdoms in Europe; and if the houfe of Au- 
ftria fhould give the proper encouragement to the inhabitants to repair their works, 
and clear their fens, it might become fo again in about a century heres. Bosh: 
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Hungaries at prefent, exclufive of Tranfylvania and Croatia, are thought to con- 
tain about two millions and a half of inhabitants. The Hungarians have manners 
peculiar to themfelves. They pique themfelves on being defcended from thofe 
heroes, who formed the bulwark of Chriftendom againít the infidels. In their 
perfons they are well made. ‘Their fur..caps, their clofe-bodied coats, girded by 
a fafh, and their cloak or mantle, which is fo contrived as to buckle under the 
arm, fo that the right hand may be always at liberty, give them an air of military 
dignity. The men fhave their beards, but preferve their whifkers on their upper 
lips. Their ufual arms are a broad fword, and a kind of pole-ax, befides their 
fire-arms. The ladies are reckoned handfomer than thofe of Auftria, and their 
fable drefs with fleeves ftrait to their arms, and their ftays faftened before with 
gold, pearl, or diamond little buttons, are well known to the French and Englifh 
ladies. Both men ard women, in what they call the mine towns, wear fur and 
even fheep-fkin dreffes. The inns upon the roads are moft miferable hovels, and 
even thofe feldom:to be met with. The hogs, which yield the chief -animal food 
for their peafants, and their poultry, live in the fame apartment with their owners. 
The gout and the fever, owing to the unwholefomenefs of the air, are the predo- 
minant difeafes in Hungary. ‘The natives in general are indolent, and leave trade 
and manufactures to the Greeks and dther ftrangers fettled in their country, the 
flatnefs of which renders travelling commodious, either by land or water. The 
diverfions of the inhabitants are of the warlike and athletic kind. They are in 
general a brave and magnanimous people. Their anceftors, even fince the be- 
ginning of the prefent century, were fo jealous of their liberties, that rather than 
be tyrannifed over by the houfe of Auftria, they often put themíelves under 
the protection of the Ottoman court; but their fidelity to the late emprefs-queen, 
notwithftanding the provocations they received from her houfe, will be always re- 
membéred to their honour. 

The inhabitants of Temefwar, a province lately incorporated into the kingdom 
of Hungary, are computed at about 450,000. ‘There are in this country many 
faraons, or gypfies, fuppofed to be real defcendants of the ancient Egyptians. ‘They 
are faid to refemble the ancient Egyptians in their features, in their propenfity to 
melancholy, and in many of their manners and cuftoms; and is is afferted, that 
the lafcivious dances of Ifis, the worfhip of onions, many famous Egyptian fuper- 
ftitions and fpecifics, and the Egyptian method of hatching eggs by means of 
dung, are ftill in ufe among the female gypfies in Temefwar. | 

Rericion.| The eftablifhed religion of the Hungarians is the Roman-catho- 
lic, though the major part of the inhabitants are proteftants, or Greeks ; and they 
now enjoy the full exercife of their religious liberties. 

ARCHBISOPRICS AND BISHOPRIGS.| ‘The archbifhoprics are Prefbure, Gran, 
and Colocza. “The bifhoprics are, Great Waradin, Agria, Vefprin, Raab, and 
five Churches. 

Lancuace.| As the Hungarians are mixed with Germans, Sclavonians, and 
Walachians, they have a variety of dialects, and one of them is faid to approach 
near the Hebrew. ‘The better and the middlemoft rank fpeak German, and almoft 
all even of the common people fpeak Latin, either pure or barbarous, fo that the 
Latin may be {aid to be here ftill a living language. 

UniversitieS.] In the univerfities (if they can properly be fo called) of Fir- 
nan, Buda, Raab, and Cafchaw, are profeffors of the feveral arts and fciences, who 
ufed generally to be Jefuits; fo that the Lutherans and Calvinifts, who are more 


-numerous 
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numerous than the Roman Catholics in Hungary, goto the German and other uni- 
verfities. | 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, The artificial curiofities of this country 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. confift of its bridges, baths, and mines. The 
bridge of Effeck built over the Danube, and Drave, is properly {peaking, a con- 
tinuation of bridges, five miles in length, fortified with towers at certain diftances. 
It was an important pafs during the wars between the Turks and Hungarians.. A 
bridge of boats runs over the Danube, half a mile long, between Buda and Peft ; 
and about twenty Hungarian miles diftant from Belgrade, are the remains of a 
bridge, erected by the Romans, judged to be the moft magnificent of any in the 
world. The baths and mines here have nothing to diftinguifh them from the like 
works in other countries. | 

One of the moft remarkable natural curiofities of Hungary, is a cavern in a 
mountain near Szelitze; the aperture of this cavern, which fronts the fouth, is 
eighteen fathoms high, and eight broad; its fubterraneous pallages confift entirely 
of" folid rock, ftretching away farther fouth than has been yet difcovered ; as far as 
it is practicable to go, the height is found to be 50 fathoms, and the breadth 26, 
Many other wonderful particulars are related of this cavern, which is an article in 
natural philofophy. Aftonifhing rocks are common in Hungary, and fome of its 
churches are of admirable architeéture. 

CrETIES, TOWNS, FORTS, AND c" Thefe are greatly decayed from their 

EDIFICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. § ancient. magnificence, but. many of the 
fortifications are ftill very ftrong, and kept in good order. Preíburg is fortified. 
In it the Hungarian regalia were kept, but were lately removed to Vienna. The 
crown was fent in the year 1000 by pope Sylvefter II. to Stephen, king of Fiun- 
gary, and was made after that of the Greek emperors ; it is of folid gold, weighing 
nine marks and three ounces, ornamented with 53 faphires, 50 rubies, one large 
emerald, and 338 pearls. Befides thefe ftones are the images of the apoftles and 
the patriarchs. The pope added to this crown a filver patriarchal crofs, which was 
afterwards inférted in the arms of Hungary. At the ceremony of the coronation a 
bifhop carries it before the king. From the crofs is derived the title of apoftolic 
king; the ufe of which was renewed under the reign of the emprefs-queen Maria 
Therefa. The fceptre and the globe of the kingdom are Arabian gold; the man- 
tle, which is of fine linen, is the work of Gifele, fpoufe of St. Stephen, who em- 
broidered in gold the image of Jefus Chrift crucified, and many other images of the 
patriarchs and apoftles, with. a number of infcriptions. The- {word is two-edged, 
and rounded at thepoint. Buda, formerly the capitalof Hungary, retains little of 
its ancient magnificence, but its ftrength and fortifications; and the fame may be 
faid of Pet, which lies on the oppofite fide of the Danube. Raab is likewife a 
{trong city, as are Gran and Comorra. ‘Tokay has been already mentioned for the 
excellency of its wines. 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] After having mentioned the natural pro- 
duce of the country, it is fufficient to fay, that the chief manufactures and exports 
of the natives confift of metals, drugs and falt. 

CoNsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT ] The Hungarians diflike the term of Queen, 
and even called their late fovereign king Therefa. Their government pre- 
ferves the remains of many checks upon the regal power. They have a diet or 

arliament, a Hungary-office, which refembles our chancery, and which refides at 
Vienna; as the ftadtholder's council, which comes pretty near the Britifh privy- 
council, but has a municipal jurifdict.on, does at Prefburg. Every royal domm 
- has 
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bas its tenate, and the Gefpan chafts refemble our juítices of the peace. — Befides 
this, they have an exchequer and nine chambers, and other fubordinate courts. 

IÍTLITARY ueste, T'he emperor can bring to the ficld, at any time, 
50,000 Hungarians in their own country, but feldom draws out of it above 10,000 : 
thefe are generally light-horfe, and well known to modern times : the name of 
Huffars. They are not near fo large as the German horíe; and therefore the Huf- 
firs ftand upon their thort ftirrups when they ftrike. Their expedition and alert- 
nefs have been found fo ferviceable in war, that the greateft powers in Europe have 
troops that go by the fame name. ‘Their foot are called Heydukes, and wear fea- 
thers in their caps, accórding to the number of enemies they pretend to have killed : 
both horíe and foot are an excellent militia, very good at a purfuit, or ravaging and 
plundering a country, but not equal to regular troops in a pitched battle. 

Ccins.] Hungary was formerly remarkable for its coinage, and there are ftill 
extant, in the cabinets of the curious, a complete feries of coins of their former 
kings. More Greek and Roman medals have been difcovered in this country, than 
perhaps in any cther in Europe. 

Arms.] Theemperor, as king of Hungary, for armorial enfigns, bears quar- 
terly, barwife argent, and gules of cans pieces. 

Hisronv.] The Huns, after fubduing this country in the middle of the third 
century, communicated their name to it, being then part of the ancient Pannonia. 
They were fucceeded by the furious Goths ; the Goths were expelled by the Lom- 
bards ; they by the Avari, and the Sclavi were planted in their ftead in the begin- 
ning of the gth century. At the clofe of it, the Anigours emigrated from the banks 
of the Volga, and took poffeffion of the country. Hungary was formerly an af- 
femblage of different ftates, and the firft who affumed the title of king, was Ste- 
phen, in the year 997, when he embraced Chriftianity. In his reign, the form of 
government was eftablifhed, and the crown to be elective. About the year 1310, 
king Charles Robert aícénded the throne, and fubdued Bulgaria, Servii, Croatia, 
Dalmatia, Sclavonia, and many other provinces; but many of thofe conquefts 
were afterwards reduced by the Venetians, Turks, and other powers. In the 15th 
century, Huniades, who was guardian to the infant king Ladiflaus, bravely re- 
pulfed the Turks, when they invaded Hungary; and upon the death of Ladiflaus, 
the Hungarians, in 1438, raifed Matthias Corvinus, fon of Huniades, to their 
throne. Lewis, king of Hungary, in 1526, was killed in a battle, fighting 
againft-Solyman, emperor of the Turks. This battle had almoft proved fatal to 
ungary ; but the archduke Ferdinand, brother to the emperor Charles V. hav- 
ing married the fifter of Lewis, he claimed the title of Hungary, in which he fuc- 
ceeded, with fome dificulty, and that kingdom has ever fince belonged to the houfe 
of Auftria, though by its conftitution its crown ought to be elective. For the reft 
of the Hungarian hiftory, fee Germany. 





TRANSYLVANIA, SCLAVONIA, CROATIA, AND 
HUNGARIAN DALMATIA. 


HAVE thrown thofe countries under one divifion, for feveral reafons, and par- 
ticularly becaufe we have no account fufficiently exact of their extent and boun- 
daries. The beft account of them is as follows: ‘TrRansytvania belongs to the 
houfe of Auftria, and is bounded on the North by the Carpathian mountains, which 
divide 
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divide it from Poland; on the Eaft by Moldavia and Walachia ; on the South by 
Walachia; and on the Weft by Upper and Lower Hungary. It lies between 22 
and 25 degrees of eaft longitude, and 45 and 48 of north latitude. Its length is 
extended about 180, and its breadth 120 miles; and contains nearly 14,400 Íquare 
miles, but it is furrounded on all fides by high mountains. Its produce, vegeta- 
bles and animals, are almoft the fame with thofe of Hungary. The air is whole- 
fome and temperate ; but their wine, though good, is not equal to the Hungarian. 
Its chief city is Hermanftadt, and its interior government {till partakes greatly of 
the ancient feudal fyftem, being compofed of many independent ftates and princes. 
They owe not much more than a nominal fubjection to the Auftrians, who leave 
them in poffeffion of moft of their privileges. Papifts, Lutherans, Calvinifts, So- 
cinians, Arians, Greeks, Mahometans, and other fectaries, here enjoy their feveral 
religions. Tranfylvania is thought to add but little to the Auftrian revenue, though 
it exports {ome metals and falt to Hungary. The other large places are Sagefwar, 
Millenback, and Newmark. All forts of provifions are very cheap, and excellent in 
their kinds.  Hermanfítadt is a large, ftrong, and well built city, as are Claufen- 
burg and W'eiffenburg. The feat of government is at Hermanftadt, and the go- 
vernor is affifted by a council made up of Roman catholics, Calvinifts, and Luthe- 
rans. The diet, or parliament, meets by fummons, and receives the commands of 
the fovereign, to whom of late they have been more devoted than formerly. 
They have a liberty of making remonítrances and reprefentations in cafe of 
grievances. 

Tranfylvania is part of the ancient Dacia, the inhabitants of which long employ- 
ed the Roman arms, before they could be fubdued. It was over-run by the Goths 
on the decline of the Roman empire, and then by the Huns. Their defcendants 
retain the fame military character. “The population of the country is not afcertain- 
ed; but if the Tranfylvanians can bring to the field, as has been afferted, 30,000 
troops, the whole number of inhabitants muft be confiderable. At prefent its mi- 
litary force is reduced to fix regiments of 1500 men each; but it is well known, 
that during the laft two wars, in which the houfe of Auftria was engaged, the Tran- 
fylvanians did great fervices. Hermanftadt is its only bifhopric ; and the Tranfyl- 
vanians at prefent feem to trouble themfelves little either about learning or religion, 
though the Roman catholic is the eftablifhed church. Stephen I. king of Hun- 
gary, introduced Chriftianity there about the year 1000, and it was afterwards go- 
verned by an Hungarian vaivod, or viceroy. “The various revolutions in their go- 
vernment prove their impatience under flavery ; and though the treaty of Carlowitz 
in 1699, gave the fovereignty of Tranfylvania, as alío of Sclavonia, to the houfe 
of Auftria, yetthe natives enjoy what we may call a loyal ariftocracy, which their 
fovereigns do not think proper to invade. In October 1784, on account of the real or 
feigned oppreffions of the nobility, near 16,000 affembled and committed great de- 
predations on thofe whofe conduét had been refented. Several had their palaces burnt, 
and were glad to efcape with their lives. The revolters were difappointed in their at- 
tempt on Claufenburg ; and afterwards offered to feparate and go home in peace, on 
the terms of a general pardon, be ier treatment from the nobility, and a freedom 
from vaffalage. Inthe prefent fituation of the emperor, probably lenient terms will 
be granted to them. | 

ScLavoNiA lies between the 16th and 23d degrees of eaft longitude, and the 
45th and 47th of north latitude. It is thought to be about 200 miles in length, 
and 60 in breadth, and contains about 10,000 fquare miles. It is bounded by the 
Drave onthe North, by the Danube on the Eaft, by the Save on the South, and by 
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Kiria in Auftria on the Weft. The reafon why Hungary, Tranfylvania, Sefavo- 
nia, and the other nations, fubjeét to. the houfe of Auftria in thofe parts, Contain a 
furprifing variety of people, differing in name, language, and manners, is becaufe 
liberty here made its laft ftand againít the Roman arms, which by degrees forced the 
remains of the different nations they had conquered into thofe quarters. The thick- 
nefs of the woods, the rapidity of the rivers, and the ftrength of the country, favoured 
their refiftance ; and their defcendants, notwithftanding the power of the Turks, 
the Auftrians, the Hungarians, and the Poles, ftill retain the fame fpirit of indepen- 
dency. Without minding the arrangements made by the fovereigns of Europe, 
they are quiet under the government that leaves them moft at liberty. That they 
are generous, as well as brave, appears from their attachment to the houfe of Auftria, 
which, till the laft two wars, never was fenfible of their value and valour; info- 
much that it is well known, that they preferved the pragmatic fanction, and kept 
the imperial crown in that family. The Sclavonians formerly gave fo much work 
to the Roman arms, that it is thought the word //ave took its original from them, 
on account of the great numbers of them who were carried into bondage, fo late 
as the reign of Charlemagne. T hough Sclavonia yields neither in beauty nor fer- 
tility to Hungary and Tranfylvania, yet the ravages of war are ftill vifible in the 
face of the country, which lies in a great meafure unimproved. The Sclavonians, 
from their ignorance, perhaps, are zealous Roman catholics, though Greeks and 
Jews are tolerated. Here we meet with two bifhoprics; that of Pofega, which is 
the capital of the country, and Zagrab, which lies on the Drave ; but we know of 
no univerfities. Effek is a large and ftrong town, remarkable, as before noticed, for 
a wooden bridge over the Drave, and adjoining maríhes five miles long, and fifteen 
paces.broad, built by the Turks. Waradin and Peterwaradin are places noted in the 
wars between the Auftrians and Turks. The inhabitants are compofed of Servians, 
Radzians, Croats, Walachians, Germans, Hungarians, and a vaft number of other 
people, whofe names were never known even to the Auftrians themíelves, but from 
the military mufter-rolls, when they poured their troops into the field during the two 
laft wars, In 1746, Sclavonia was united to Hungary, and tbe ftates fend repre- 
fentatives to the diet of Hungary. 

Croatia lies between the 15th and 17th degrees of eaft longitude, and the 
45th and 47th of north latitude. It is 80 miles in length, and 70 in breadth, and 
about 2,500. iquare miles. ‘The manners, government, religion,. language and 
cuftoms of the Croats, are fimilar to thofe of the Sclavonians and. Tranfylvanians, 
who are their neighbours. They are excellent irregular troops, and as. fuch are 
famed in modern hiftory, under the name of Pandours, and various other de- 
fignations. The truth is, the houfe of Auftria finds its intereft in fuffering them, 
and the neighbouring nations, to live in their own manner. Their towns are blend- 
ed with each other, there ícarcely being any diftinétion of boundaries. Carolftadt 
is a place of fóme note, ,but Zagrab (already mentioned), is the capital of Croatia. 
All the lovereignty exercifed over them by the Auftrians feems to confift in the mi- 
litary arrangements for bringing them occafionally into.the field. A viceroy pre- 
(ides over Croatia, jointly with Sclavonia, and 

Hungarian DALMATIA : this lies in the upper part of the Adriatic fea, and confifts 
of five diítricts, in which the moft remarkable places are the two following :- Segna, 
which is a royal free town, fortified bath by nature and.art, and is fituated near the fea, 
in ableak, mountainaus, and barren foil. “The bifhop of this place is a fuffragan to the 
archbifhop of Spalatro. Here are twelve churches, and two convents. ‘The governor 
refides in the old palacc, called the Royal Caftle,. 2. Ottofchatz, a frontier fortificaticn 
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on the river Gatzka, That part of the fortreís where the governor, and the greateft 

art of the garrifon refide, is furrounded with a wall, and fome towers : but the 
reft of the buildings, which are mean, are erected on piles in the water; fo that 
one neighbour cannot vifit another without a boat. 

Near Segna dwell the Ufcocs, a people, who being galled by oppreffion, efcaped 
out of Dalmatia, from whence they obtained the name of Ufcocs, from the word 
Scoco, which fignifies a deferter. They are alfo called fpringers, or leapers, from 
the agility with which they leap, rather than walk, along this rugged and moun- 
tainous country. Some of them live in fcattered houfes, and others in large vil- 
lages. They are a rough, favage people, large bodied, courageous, and given to. 
rapine; but their vifible employment is grazing. They ufe the Walachian lan- 
guage, and in their religious fentiments and mode of worfhip approach neareft to 
the Greek church ; but fome of them are Roman catholics. : 

A part of Walachia belongs alfo to the emperor, as well as to the Turks, which 

“lies to the eaft of Tranfylvania, and its principal towns are Tregonitz, Buchareít, 


and Severin. 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT, 


Miles. Degrees. 
Length 700 16 and 34 eaft longitude, 
Breadth bso $ between 146 and 57 north latitude. 
BouNDARIES. | EFORE the late extraordinary partition of this country, the 
kingdom of Poland, with the great duchy of Lithuania annex- 
ed, (anciently called Sarmatia) was bounded on the North by Livonia, Mufcovy, 
and the Baltic fea; on the Eaft by Mufcovy ; on the South by Hungary, Turkey, 
and Little Tartary ; on the Weft by Germany: And had the form of its govern- 
ment been as perfeét as its fituation was compact, it might have been one of the 
moft powerful kingdoms in the univerfe. Its grand divifions were, 
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l Polachia, 4,0Oc| 133| 42] Bielh 





Total— | 226,414 


Dantzic, Thorn, and Elbing, in Prufha Royal, are fliled free cities, and were under the 
protection of Poland; the two laít have been feized by the King of Pruffia, and moft 
of the privileges of the firft. z 
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Name.] Itis generally thought that Poland takes its name from Polu, or Pole, 
a Sclavonian word fignifying a country fit for hunting; for which none was former- 
ly more proper, on account of its plains, woods, wild beafts, and game of every 
kind. 

Cuimate.] The air of Poland is fuch as may be expected from fo extenfive but 
level a climate. In the.north parts it is cold, but healthy. ‘The Carpathian moun- 
tains, which f Poland from Hungary, are covered with everlafting fnow, 
which has been known to fall in the midft of fummer. Upon the whole, however, 
the climate of Poland is temperate, and far from being fo unfettled, either in winter 
or fummer, as might be fuppofed from fo northerly a fituation, but the air is rather 
infalubrious by reafon of the numerous woods and morafies. 

SOIL, PRODUCE AND WATERS.] Poland“is in general a level country, and the 
foil is fertile in corn, as appears from the vaft quantities that are fent fram thence. 
down the Vitula, to Dantzic, and which are bought up by. the Dutch, and other 
nations. ‘The res of Poland, efpecially in Podolia, are rich beyond = 
fion : and it is faid one can hardly fee the cattle that ze in the meadows. ere 
are mines of filver, copper, iron, falt and coals; Lit uania abounds in iron ochre,’ 
black agate, feveral fpecies of copper and iron pyrites, and red and granite ; 
falfe precious ftones, and marine petrefaCtions. The interior parts of Polarid con- 
tain. foodie, which furnifh timber in fuch great quantities, that it is employed in houfe 
building, inftead of bricks, ftone, and tiles. Various kinds ‘of. fruits and herbs, 
and fome grapes, are produced in Poland, and are excellent when they meet with 
culture, but their wine feldom or never comes to perfection. Poland produces va- 
rious kinds of clays fit for pipes and earthen ware, ‘The water of many dria is 
boiled into falt. The virtues of a fpring, in'the palatinate of Cracow, which. in- 
creafes and decreafes with the moon, are faid to be wonderful for the prefervation of 
life; and it is reported, that the neighbouring inhabitants commonly live to 100, 
and fome of ‘them to 150 years of age. This fpring is inflammable, and by apply- 
ing a torch to it, it flames like the fubtleft fpirit of wine. The flame however 
dances ox the furface, without heating the water; and if neglected to be extinguifh- 
ed, which it may eafily be, it communicates itfelf, by fubterraneous conduits, to 
the roots of trees, in a neighbouring wood, which it confumes ; and about 35 years 
ago, the flames are faid to have lafted for three years, before they could be entirely 
extinguifhed. 

Rivers.] The chief rivers of Poland are, the Viftula or Weyfel,, the Neifter, 
Neiper or Borifthenes, the Bog, and the Dwina. 

Lakes.] The chief of.the few lakes contained in Poland, is Gopto, in the palati- 
nate of Byzefty; and Birals, or the White Lake,which is faid to dye thofe who wah. 
in it of a fwarthy complexion. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL ? . The vegetable produétions of Poland: have been. 

PRODUCTIONS. already mentioned under the article of Sort, though 
fome are peculiar to itfelf, particularly a kind of manna (if it can be called a ve- 
getable), which in May and June. the inhabitants {weep into fieves with the dew, 
and it ferves for food dreffed various ways. A great quantity of yellaw amber is 
frequently dug up in Lithuania, in pieces large as a man’s fift, fuppofed to be the. 
production of a refinous pine. 

The forefts of Warfovia or Mafovia contain — of uri, or buffaloes, whofe. 
ficth the Poles powder, and efteem it an excellent diíh. Horfes, wolves, boars, 
the glouton, lynx, elks,.and deer; all of them wild, are common in the Polifh fo- 
rets; and there is-a.foecies of wild. horfes and affes, and wild oxen, that the uem 
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litv of the Ukraine, as well as natives, are fond of. A kind of wolf, refembling 
a hart, with fpots on his belly and legs, is found here, and affords the beit furs in 
the country ; but the elk, which is common in Poland, as well as in fome other 
northern countries, is a very extraordinary animal. The flefh of the Polifh elk 
forms the moft delicious part of their greateit feafts. His body is of the deer 
make, but much thicker and longer; the legs high, the feet broad and cloven, the 
horns large, rough and broad, like a wild goat’s. Naturalifts have obferved, that up- 
on diffecting an elk, there was found inits head fome large flies, with its brains al- 
moft eaten away; and it is an obfervation fufficiently attefted, that in the large 
woods and wildernefles of the North, this poor animal is attacked, towards the win- 
ter chiefly, by alarger fort of flies, that, through its ears, attempt to take up their 
winter quarters in its head. ‘This perfecution is thought to affect the elk with the 
falling-ficknefs, by which means it is taken, which would otherwife prove no eafy 
matter 
Poland produces a creature called bohac: it refembles a guinea-pig, but feems 
to be of the beaver kind. ‘They are noted for digging holes in the ground, which 
they enter in Oétober, and do not come out, except occafionally for food, till 
April: they have feparate apartments for their provifions, lodgings, and their 
dead; they live together by 10 or 12 in a herd. We do not perceive that Poland 
contains any fpecies of birds peculiar to itfelf ; only we are told that the quails there 
have green legs, and that their flefh is reckoned to be unwholefome. Lithuania is 
rich:in ornithology ; among the birds of prey are the eagle and vulture. ‘The 
remiz, or little fpecies of titmoufe, is frequently found in thefe parts, famous for 
the wonderous ftructure of its pendent neít, formed in the fhape of a long puríe 
with amazing art. 
PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, te From what has been. faid of the ex- 
CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. tent of Poland,. it is. impoffible to 
form an eftimate of the number of its inhabitants; they set: ge sh the 
breaking out of the late war, were very numerous; but they are fo little known, 
even at prefent, that numbers of them, in remoter parts, continue {till to be hea-. 
thens, or have very imperfect notions of Chriftianity. Some have fuppofed Poland ' 
and Lithuania to contain 14,000,000 of inhabitants : and when we confider that the 
Poles have no colonies, and fometimes have enjoyed peace for many years together, 
and that no fewer than 2,000,000 of Jews are faid to inhabit there, perhaps this cal- 
culation. is not exaggerated. But fince the partition and difmemberment of the 
Kingdom, the number is only 9,000,000, of which 600,000 are Jews. ‘The pro- 
vinces. taken by Ruffa are the largeít, by the Auftrian the moft populous, and by 
the Pruflian the moft commercial. The Ruffian contain 1,500,000. ‘The Auftrian 
2,500,000; and the Pruffian about 860,000, amounting to about 5,000,000 of 
fouls feparated from their ancient kingdom.. | 
The Poles, in their perfons, make a noble appearance; their complexion is fair, 
and their fhapes are well proportioned. They are brave, honeft, and hofpitable: 
and their women fprightly, yet modeft, and fubmiffive to their hufbands.. Their 
diverfions are warlike and manly; vaulting, dancing, and riding the great horfe, 
hunting, fkaiting, bull and bear baiting. They ufually travel on horfeback : : 
Polifh gentleman will not travel a ftone's-throw without his horíe ; and they are 
fo hardy, tbat they will fleep upon the ground, without any bed or covering, in 
froft and fnow. ‘The Poles never live above ftairs, and their apartments are not 
united ; the kitcl.en is on one fide, the ftable on another, the dwelling-houfe on the 
third, and the gate in the front.. They content themfelves with a. few fmali beds, 
and 
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and if any lodge at their houfes, they muft carry their bedding with them. When 
they fit down to dinner or fupper, they have their trumpets and other mufic playing, 
and a number of gentlemen to wait on them at table, all ferving with the moft 
profound refpect ; for the nobles, who are poor, frequently find themfelves under 
the neceffity of ferving them that are rich: but their patron ufually treats thern with 
civility, and permits the eldeft to eat with him at his table, with his cap off; and 
every one of them has his peafant boy to wait on him, maintained by the mafter of 
the family. Atan entertainment, the Poles lay neither knives, forks, nor fpoons, 
but every gueft brings them with him ; and they no fooner fit down to table, than 
all the doors are fhut, and not opened till the company return home. It-is ufual 
for a nobleman to give his fervant part of his meat, which he eats as he ftands be- 
hind him, and to let him drink out of the fame cup with himfelf: but this is the lefs 
extraordinary, if it be confidered that thefe fervants are efteemed his equals. Bum- 
pers are much in fafhion, both here and in Ruffia; nor will they eafily excufe any 
perfon from pledging them. It would exceed the bounds of this work to defcribe 
the grandeur and equipages of the Polifh nobility; and the reader may figure to 
himíelf an idea of all that is faftidious, ceremonious, expenfive and fhewy in life, 
to have any conception of their way of living. They carry the pomp of their at- 
tendance when they appear abroad, even to ridicule; for it is not unufual to fee the 
lady of a Polifh grandee, befides a coach and fix, witha great number of fervants, 
attended by an old gentleman-ufher, an old gentlewoman for her governante, and 
a dwarf of each fex to hold up her train; and if it be night, her coach is fur- 
rounded by a great number of flambeaux. The figure of their pomp, however, 
is proportioned to their eftates; but each perfon goes as far as his income can 
afford. | 
The Poles are divided into nobles, clergy, citizens, and peafants : the peafants 
are divided into two forts, thofe of the crown, and thofe belonging to individuals. 
Though Poland has its princes, counts, and barons, yet the whole body of the 
nobility are naturally on a level, except the difference that arifes from the public 
pofíts they enjoy. Hence all who are of noble birth call one another brothers. 
They do not value titles of honour, but think a gentleman of Poland is the higheft 
appellation they can enjoy. They have many confiderable privileges; and indeed 
the boafted Polifh liberty 1s properly limited to them alone, partly by the indulgence 
of former kings, but more generally from antient cuftom and prefcription. They 
have a power of life and death over their tenants and vaffals, pay no taxes, are fub- 
ject to none but the king, may chufe whom they will for their king, and lay him 
under what reftraints they pleafe by the pasta conventa ; and none but they, and the 
burghers of fome particular towns, can purchafe lands. In fhort, they are almoft 
entirely independent, enjoying many other privileges entirely incompatible with a 
well regulated {tate ;- but if they engage in trade, they forfeit their nobility. Thefe 
great privileges make the Polifh gentry powerful; many of them have large terri- 
tories, and as we have faid with a defpotic power over their tenants, whom they call 
their fubjects, and transfer or affgn over with the lands, cattle, and furniture. 
Until Cafimir the Great, the lord could put hts peafant to death with impunity, 
and when the latter had no children, confidered himfelf as the heir, and feized all 
his effects. In 1347, Cafimir prefcribed a fine for the murder of a peafant, and 
enacted, that in cafe of his deceaíe without iffue, his next heir Should inherit. But 
thefe and.other regulations have proved ineffeétual, againft the power and tyranny 
of the nobles, and have been either abrogated or eluded. Some of them have ef- 
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tates of fiom five to thirty leagues in extent, and are alfo hereditary fovereigns of 
cities, with which the king has no concern. One of their nobles poffeffes above 
4000 towns and villages. Some of them can raife 8 or 10,000 men. The houfe 
of anobleman is a fecure afylum for períons who have committed any crime ; for 
none inuit prefume to take them from thence by force. “hey have their horfe and 
foot guards, which are upon duty day and night before their palaces and in their 
anti-chambers, and march before them when they go abroad. ‘They make an ex- 
traordinary figure when they come to the diet, fome of them having 5000 guards 
and attendants; and their debates in the fenate are often determined by the fword. 
When great men have fuits at law, the diet or other tribunals, decide them; yet 
the execution of the lentence mutt be left to the longeft fword, for the juftice of the 
kingdom is commonly too weak for the grandees. Sometimes they raife 5 or 6000 
men of a fide, plunder and burn one another's cities, and befiege caftles and forts ; 
for they think it below them to fubmit to the fentence of judges, without a field 
battle. As to. the pcafants, they are born flaves, and have no notion of liberty. 
If one lord kills the peafant of another, he is not capitally convicted, but only 
obliged:to make reparation, by another peafant equal in value. A nobleman who 
is defirous of cultivating a piece of land builds a little wooden houfe, in which 
he fettles a peafant and his family, giving him a cow, two horfes, a certain num- 
ber of geefe, hens, &c. and as much corn as is fufficient to maintain him the firít 
year, and to improve for his own future fubfiftence and the advantage of his lord. 
The peafants having no property, all their acquifitions ferve only to enrich their 
maftér. They are indifpenfably epu apr to.cultivate the earth; they are incapable - 
of entering upon any condition of life that might procure them freedom, without 
the permiffion of their lords; and they are expofed to the difmal, and frequently 
fatal effects of the caprice, cruelty, and barbarity of their tyrannical mafters, who 
opprefs them with impunity ;. and having the power of life and property in their 
hands, too often abufe it in the moft grofs and wanton manner, their wives and 
daughters being expofed to the moft brutal treatment. One bleffing, however, 
attends the wretched fituation of the Polifh peafants, which is their infenfibility. 
Born flaves, and accuftomed from their infancy to hardfhips and fevere labour, the 
generality of them fcarcely entertain an idea of better circumftances and more li- 
berty. They regard their mafters as a fuperior order of beings, and hardly ever 
repine at their fevere lot. Cheerful and contented with their condition, they are 
ready, upon every .occafion, to facrifice themfelves and their families for their mafter, 
efpecially if the latter takes care to feed them well. Moft of them feem to think 
that a man can never be very wretched while he has any thing to eat. I have been 
the more circumftantial in defcribing the manners and prefent ftate of the Poles, 
as they bear a near: refemblance, in many particulars to thofe of Europe in general 
during the feudal ages; but their tyranny over their tenants and vaflals feems to 
be carried to-a much greater height. Lately indeed, a few nobles of enlightened 
underftandings, .have- ventured to give liberty to their vaffals. The firt who 
ranted this freedom, was Zamoifki, formerly great chancellor, who in 1760, en- 
Kanchifed 6 villages in the palatinate of Mafovia, and afterwards on all his eftates. 
The. event hath.fhewed the project to be no Icfs judicious than humane; friendly to 
the noble’s own interefts as well as the happinefs of the peafants, for it appears, 
that in the diftricts in which the new arrangement hath been introduced, the po- 
pulation of the villages 1s confiderably increafed, and the revenues of their eftates 
augmented in a triple proportion... Prince. Sianiflaus, nephew of the king a" Bey 
and, 
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land, -hath very lately enfranchifed four villages near Warfaw, and hath not only 
emancipated his peafants from flavery, but condefcends to direct their affairs. So 
that better times in that diftreffed country may be expected. | 

Dress.] The drefs of the Poles is pretty fingular. They cut the hair of their 
heads fhort, and fhave their beards, leaving only large whifkers. ‘They wear a 
veft which reaches down to the middle of the leg, and a kind of gown over it lined 
with fur and girded with a fafh, but the fleeves fit as clofe to their arm as a waift- 
coat. Their breeches are wide, and make but one piece with their ftockings. 
They wear a fur cap or bonnet; their fhirts are without collar or wriftbands, and 
they wear neither ftock nor neckcloth. Inftead of fhoes, they wear Turkey leather 
boots, with thin foles, and deep iron heels bent like an half moon. They carry a 
pole-ax, and a fabre or cutlafs, by their fides. When they appear on horfeback, 
they wear over all a fhort cloak, which is commonly covered with furs both within and 
without. The people of the béft quality wear fables, and others the fkins of ty- 
gers, leopards, &c. Some of them have fifty fuits of clothes, all as rich as poffible, 
and which defcend from father to fon. | 

Were it not for our own partiality to fhort dreffes, we muft acknowledge that of 
the Poles to be picturefque and majeftic. Charles II. of England thought of intro- 
ducing the Polifh drefs into his court, and after his reftoration wore it for two years, 
chiefly for the encouragement of Englifh broad-cloth ; but difcontinued it, through 
his connections with the French. | 

The habit of the women comes very near to that of the men, a fimple Polonaife, or 
long robe edged with fur; but fome people of fafhion, of both fexes, affect the 
French or Englifh modes. As to the peafants, in winter they wear a íheep's-fkin 
with the wool inwards, and in fummer a thick coarfe cloth; but as to linen, they 
wear none. ‘Their boots are the rinds of trees wrapped about their legs, with the 
thicker parts to guard the foles of their feet. The women have a watchful eye 
over their daughters, and in the diftriét of Samogitia particularly, make them wear 
little bells before and behind, to give notice where they are, and what they are 
doing. 

The inns in this country are long ftables built with boards and covered with ftraw, 
without furniture or windows; there is a chamber at one end, but none can lodge 
there, becaufe of flies and other vermin; fo that ftrangers generally choofe rather 
to lodge among the horíes. Travellers are obliged to carry provifions with them ; 
and when foreigners want a fupply, they apply to the lord of the village, who forth- 
with provides them with neceffaries. —— 

ReL1IGI0ON.] The number of Proteftants, confifting of Lutherans and Calvinifts, 
in the republic of Poland, is very confiderable; and when thefe are joined to the 
Greek church, the whole are called DrissipEN TS. At the fame time, the Polifh no- 
bility, and the bulk of the nation, are tenacious of the Roman catholic religion, 
even to enthufiafm. The treaty of Oliva, which was concluded in 1660, and to: 
lerated the diffidents, was guaranteed by the principal powers in Europe; but has 
fince been fo far difregarded by the Poles, that about the year 1724, they made a 
public maffacre under the fanétion of law, of the proteftants at thorn, for which 
no fatisfaction has been as yet obtained. The fame may be faid of the other un- 
merous provifions made for the protection of the proteftants, who were perfecuted, 
when Jews, Turks, and infidels of every kind, have been tolerated and encou- 
raged. The monafteries in Poland are by fome writers faid to be 576, and the 
nunneries 117, befides 246 feminaries or colleges, and 31 abbeys. Theclergy are 
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poffefied of a very large proportion of the lands and revenues of the kingdom. The 
Polifh clergy, in general, are illiterate bigots, and the monks are fome of the moit 
profligate of mankind. ‘They are often feen drunk, and led from taverns, without 
apprehending any difgrace to their order, or dreading the cenfure oí their fupe- 
riors, who require equal indulgence. After what has been. faid, the reader cannot 
be at a lofs to account for the vaft {way which the popifh clergy have had in Poland 
at different periods, notwithítanding the treaties and capitulations which have been 
made in favour of the proteftants and the members of the Greek church. Indeed, 
it has been chiefly owing to the influence and conduét of the popith clergy, that 
the peafants in Poland have been reduced to fuch a {tate of wretched flavery. 

The principles of Socinianifin made a very early and confiderable progreís in Po- 
land. However, before Socinus came into Poland, it is computed that there were 
thirty-two congregations in that republic who: denied the doctrine of the Trinity. 
A tranflation of the Bible into the Polifh language was publifhed in 1572; and 
two years after, under the direction of the fame perfons, the catechifm, or confeí- 
fion of the Unitarians, was publifhed at Cracow. ‘The abilities and writings of 
Socinus greatly contributed to the extenfive propagation of his opinions; but though 
the Socinians in Poland have been very numerous, they have at different times 
been greatly perfecuted. However, it was refolved between the republic and the 
partitioning powers, that all diffidents fhould henceforth enjoy the free exercife of 
their religion, though to continue excluded from the diet, the fenate, and the per- 
manent council. They are to have churches, but without bells; alfo íchools and 
feminaries of their own, and are capable of fitting in the inferior courts of juftice. 

ARCHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS.] Poland contains two archbifhoprics ; 
Gneína and Lemburg. The archbifhop of Gnefna, befides being primate, and 
during an inter-reign prince-regent of the kingdom, is always a cardinal. The 
other bifhops, particularly of Cracow, enjoy great privileges and immunities. 

ey, | The Polifh language is a dialect of Sclavonic, and is both harfh 
and unharmonious, on account of the vaft number of confonants it employs, fome 
of their words having no vowels at all. The Lithuanians and Livonians have a 
language full of corrupted Latin words; but the Ruffian and German tongues are 
underítood in the provinces bordering on thofe countries. 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Though Copernicus, the great reftorer of 

the true aftronomical fyftem, Vorftius, and fome other learned men, were natives 
of Poland, yet its foil is far from being favourable to learning. Latin is {fpoken, 
though incorreétly, by the common pcople in fome provinces. But the contempt 
which the nobility, who place their chief importance, in the privileges of their 
rank, have ever fhewn for learning; the fervitude of the lower people, and the 
univeríal fuperftition among all ranks of men, thefe circumftances have wonder- 
fully retarded, and, notwithftanding the liberal efforts of his prefent majefty, ftill 
continue to retard the progrefs of letters in this kingdom. However, of late, a 
cafte for {cience hath fpread itfelf among the nobles, and begins to be regarded as an 
accomplifhment. , 
, Universities.] The univerfities of Poland are thofe of Cracow, Wilna, and 
Poína or Pofen. ‘The firft confifts of cleven colleges, and has the fuperviforfhip of 
14 grammar-ichoals difperfed through the city, the number of ftudents in 1778, 
amounted to 600. Wilna was under the fuperintendance of the Jefuits, but fince 
their fuppreffion the king hath eftablifhed a committee of education, who appoiat 
profeffors and direct their falaries and ftudies: that of Poína was rather a jefuit's 
college than an univerfity. | | 
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ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, The frequent incurfions of the Tartars, and 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. E idus barbarous nations, into Poland, proba- 
bly forced the women fometimes to leave their children expofed in the woods, where 
we muft fuppofe they were nurfed by bears and other wild beafts, otherwife it is 
difficult to account for their fubfiftence. It is certain that fuch beings have been 
found in the woods both of Poland and Germany, divefted of almoft all the pro- 
perties of humanity but the form. When taken, they generally went on all fours ; 
but it is faid that fome of them have, by proper management, attaincd to the ufe 
of fpeech. 

The falt mines of Poland confift of wonderful caverns, feveral hundred yards 
deep, at the bottom of which are many intricate windings and labyrinths. | Out of 
thefe are dug four different kinds of falts ; one extremely hard, like cryftal ; another 
fofter, but clearer ; a third white, but brittle; thefe are all brackifh, but the 
fourth is fomewhat frefher. Thefe four kinds are dug in different mines, near the 
city Cracow ; on one fide of them is a ftream of falt-water, and on the other one 
of frefh. ‘The revenue arifing from thofe, and other falt-mines, is very confider- 
able, and formed part of the royal revenue before feized by Auftria; the annual 
average profit of thofe of Wiclitzka, eight miles from Cracow was about 98,oool. 
fterling. Out of fome mines at Itza, about 70 miles north-eaft of Cracow, are dug 
feveral kinds of earth, which are excellently adapted to the potters ufe, and fupply 
all Poland with earthen ware. Under the mountains adjoining to Kiow, in the de- 
ferts of Podolia, are feveral grottos, where a great number of human. bodies are pre- 
ferved, though buried a vaft number of years fince, being neither fo hard nor fo 
black as the Egyptian mummies. Among them are two princes, in the habits 
they ufed to wear. It is thought that this preferving quality is owing to the nature 
of the foil, which is dry and fandy. Poland can boaít of few antiquities, as old 
Sarmatia was never perfectly known to the Romans themfelves. Its artificial rarities 
are but few, the chief being the gold, filver, and enamelled veffels, prefented by 
the kings and prelates of Poland, and preferved in the cathedral of Gnefna. 

CITIES, TOWNS, FORTS, AND OTHER? Warfaw lies on the Viftula, and almoft 

EDIFICES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. $in the centre of Poland. It is the royal 
refidence; and contains many magnificent palaces and other buildings, befides 
churches and convents. It is faid to contain near 70,000 inhabitants, but a great 
number are foreigners. The ftreets are fpacious but ill paved, and the greateft 
part of the houfes, particularly in the fuburbs, are mean wooden hovels. “The city 
exhibits a ftrong contraft of wealth and poverty, as doth every part of this unhappy 
country. It has little or no commerce. The fame may be faid of Cracow, which 
is the capital (though that honour is difputed by Warfaw) ; for we are told, that not- 
withftanding it lies in the neizhbourhood of the rich falt-mines, and is faid to con- 
tain fifty churches and convents, its commerce is inconfiderable. The city ftands 
in an extenfive plain watered by the Viftula, and with the fuburbs occupy a vaft 
{pace of ground, but all together ícarcely contain 16,000 fouls. It is furrounded 
with high brick walls, ftrengthened with round and fquare towers in the ancient 
ftyle of fortification, and is garrifoned with 600 Ruffians. Grodno, though not 
the capital, is thé principal town in Lithuania, but a large and ftraggling place, 
containing ruined palaces, falling. houfes, and wretched hovcls, with about 7000 
inhabitants; 1000 of which are Jews, and 3000 are employed in new manufac- 
tures of cloths, camleis, linen, cotton, filk, ftuffs, &c. eftablifhed there by the 
kingin 1776. He hath alo cftablifhed in this place, ap academy of p for 
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Lithuania, in which 1o ftudents are inftruéted for phyfic, and 20 for furgery, all 
taught and maintained at his own expence. 

Dantzic is the capital of Polifh Pruffia, and is famous in hiftory on many accounts, 
particularly that of its being formerly at the head of the Hanfeatic affociation, 
commonly called the Hanfe-towns. It is fituated on the Viftula, near five miles 
from the Baltic, and is a large, beautiful, populous city; its houfes generally are 
five ftories high; and many of its ftreets are planted with chefnut-trees. It has a 
fine harbour, and is ftill a moft eminent commercial city, although it feems to be 
fomewhat paft its meridian glory, which was probably about the time that the pre- 
fident de Thou wrote his much efteemed Hiftoria fui Temporis, wherein, under the 
year 1607, he fo highly celebrates its commerce and grandeur. Ít is a republic, 
claiming a finall adjacent territory about forty miles round it, which were under the 
protection of the king and the republic of Poland. Its magiftracy, and the ma- 
jority of its inhabitants, are Lutherans ; although the Romanifts and Calvinifts be 
equally tolerated in it. It is rich, and has 26 parifhes, with many convents and 
hofpitals. The inhabitants have been computed to amount to 200,000 ; but later 
computations fall very confiderably fhort of it ; as appears by its annual bill of mor- 
tality, exhibited by Dr. Bufching, who tells us, that in the year 1752, there died 
but 1846 perfons. Its own fhipping is numerous; but the foreign fhips con- 
ftantly reforting to it are more fo, whereof 1014 arrived there in the year 1752 3 
in which year alfo 1 288 Polifh vefiels came down the Viftula, chiefly laden with 
corn, for its matchlefs granaries ; from whence that grain is diftributed to many fo- 
reign nations: Poland being juftly deemed the greateft magazine of corn in all 
Europe, and Dantzic the greateft port for diftributing it every where: befides 
which, Dantzic exports great quantities of naval ftores, and vaft variety of other 
articles. Dr. Bufching affirms, that it appears from ancient records, as early as the 
year 997, that Dantzic was a large commercial city, and not a village or inconfi- 
derable town, as fome pretend. 

The inhabitants of Dantzic have often changed their mafters, and have fome 
times been under the protection of the Englifh and Dutch; but generally have 
fhewn a great predilection for the kingdom and republic of Poland, as being lefs 
likely to rival them in their trade, or abridge them of their immunities, which 
reach even to the privilege of coining money. Though ftrongly fortified, and pof- 
feffed of 150 large brafs cannon, it could not, through its fituation, ftand a regular 
fiege, being furrounded with eminences. In 1734, the inhabitants difcovered a 
remarkable attachment and fidelity towards Staniflaus, king of Poland, -not only 
when his enemies, the Ruffians, were at their gates, but even in poffeffion of the 
city. 

The reafon why Dantzic, Thorn, and Elbing, have enjoyed privileges, both civil 
avd religious, very different from thofe of the reft of Poland, is, becaufe not be- 
ing able to endure the tyranny of the Teutonic knights, they put thefnfelves under 
the protection of Poland, referving to themfelves large and ample privileges. 

This city, as well as that of Thorn, were exempted by the king of Pruffia from 
thofe claims which he lately made on the neighbouring countries ; notwithftanding 
which, his Pruffian majefty, foon after, thought proper to feize on the territories 
belonging to Dantzic, under pretence of their having been formerly part of Polifh 
Pruffia. He then proceeded to gee himfelf of the port-duties belonging to that 
city, and erected a cuftom-houfe in the harbour, where he laid arbitrary and in- 
fupportable duties upon goods exported or imported. To complete the. fyftem of 
oppreffion, cuftom-houfes were erected at the very gates of Dantzic, fo that no 
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perfons could go in or out of the town, without being fearched in the ‘ftricteft 
manner. Such is the treatment which the city of Dantzic has received from the 
king of Pruffia, though few cities have ever exifted, which have been compre- 
hended in fo many general and particular treaties, and whofe rights and liberties 
have been fo frequently fecured, and guarantied by fo many great powers, and by 
fuch a long and regular fucceffion of public acts, as that of Dantzic hasbeen. In 
the year 1784, it was blockaded by his troops, on various pretences ; by the inter- 
pofition of the empreís of Ruffia, and of the king of Poland, they were withdrawn, 
and a negociation carried on by deputies at W arlaw ; which was concluded on the 
7th of September, by which if acceded to by the citizens, the place and trade of 
the city are to be reftored to its former ftability. The city of Thorn was alfo 
treated by the king of Prufa in the fame unjuft and oppreffive manner with that of 
Dantzic, and is now added to his dominions. 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] Some linen and woollen cloths, and hard 
wares, are manufactured in the interior parts of Poland; but commerce is entirely 
confined to the city of Dantzic, and their other towns on the Viftula and the 
Baltic. 

CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.| Whole volumes have been written upon 
this fubjeét. It differs little from an ariftocracy, hence Poland hath been called a 
kingdom and commonwealth. The king is the head of the republic, and is eleéted 
by the nobility and clergy in the plains of Warfaw. ‘They elect him on horfeback ; 
and in cafe there fhould be a refractory minority, the majority has no control over 
them, but to cut them in pieces with their fabres, but if the minority are fuf- 
ficiently ftrong, a civil war enfues. Immediately after his election, he figns the paga 
conventa of the kingdom, by which he engages to introduce no foreigners into the 
army or government; fo that in fact he is no more than prefident of the fenate, 
which is compofed of the primate, the archbifhop of Lemburg, fifteen bifhops, 
and 130 laymen, confifting of the great officers of flate, the Palatines, and Caf- 
tellans. 

The diets of Poland are ordinary and extraordinary: the former meet once in 
two, and fometimes three years; the latter is fummoned by the king, upon criti- 
cal emergencies; but one diffenting voice renders all their deliberations ineffec- 
tual. 

The ftarofts properly are governors and judges in particular ftarofties or diftriéts, 
though fome enjoy this title without any jurifdiction at all. The Palatines and. 
Caftellans, befides being fenators, are lord-lieutenants and deputy-lieutenants in 
their refpective palatinates. , 

Previous to a general diet, either ordinary. or extraordinary, which can fit but fix 
weeks, there are dietines, or provincial diets, held in different diftricts. ‘The king 
fends them letters containing the heads of the bufinefs that is to be treated of in the 
general diet. “The gentry of each palatinate may fit in the dietine, and chufe nun- 
cios or deputies, to carry their refolutions to the grand diet. The great diet con-. 
fifts of the king, fenators, and thofe deputies from provinces and towns, viz. 178 
for Poland and Lithuania, and feventy for Pruffia; and it meets twice at Warfaw 
and once at Grodno, by turns, for the conveniency of the Lithuaniañs. who made 
it one of the articles of their union with. Poland, 

The king may nominate "ogeu officers of ftate, but they are accountable only 
to the fenate ; neither can he difplace them when once a pointed. When he is ab- 


fent from Poland, his place is fupplied by the archbifhop of Gnefna, and if th 
fee is vacant, by the bifhop of Plofko. y P 2 if that 
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The ten great officers of ftate in Poland, who are fenators, are, the two great 
marfhals, one of Poland, the other of Lithuania; the chancellor of the kingdom, 
and the chancellor of the dutchy; the vice-chancellor of the kingdom, and the 
vice-chancellor of the dutchy ; the great general, the great treafurer of the king- 
dom, and the treafurer of the dutchy ; the fub-maríhal, or marfhal of the court of 
the kingdom, and the fubmarfhal, or marfhal of the court of the dutchy. 

Such are the outlines of this motley conftitution, which was new. modelled with 
almoft every new king, according to the paéfa conventa which he is obliged to fign; 
fo that nothing can be faid of it with certainty, there being lately a total diffolution of 
all order in Poland, through the influence of fome of the neighbouring powers, in- 
tereíted to foment anarchy and confufion in the Polifh councils: and many of the 
firt nobility do not blufh to receive penfions from foreign courts. It muft however 
be acknowledged, that in the imperfect fketch I have exhibited, we can difcern the 
great outlines of a noble and free government. ‘he precautions taken to limit 
the king’s power, and yet inveft him with an ample prcrogativc, arc worthy of a 
wife people. ‘The inititutions of the diet and dictines are favourable to public li- 
berty, as are many other provifions in the republic: but it laboured even in its beft 
ftate, under incurable diforders. The exercife of the vefo, or the tribunitial nega- 
tive, that is vefted in every member of a diet or dictine, muft always be deftruc- 
tive of order and government. It is founded, however, upon Gothic principles, 
and that unlimited jurifdiétion which the great lords, in former ages, ufed to enjoy 
all over Europe. According to Mr. Coxe, the privilege in queftion is not to be 
found in any period of thc Polifh hiftory antecedent to the reign of John Cafimir. 
It was under his adminiftaation, that in the year 1652, when the diet of Warfaw 
was debating upon tranfactions of the utmoft importance which required a fpeedy 
determination, that Sicinfki, Nuncio of Upita in Lithuania, cried out, ** 1 ftop the 
proceedings." Having uttered thefe words, he quitted the affembly, and, repair- 
ing immediately to the chancellor, protefted, that as many acts had been propofed 
and carried contrary to the conftitution of the republic, if the diet continued to fit, 
he fhould confider it as an infringement of the laws. The members were thunder- 
ftruck at a proteft of this nature, hitherto unknown. Warm debates took place 
about the propriety of continuing or diffolving the diet: at length, however, the 
venal and difcontented faction, who fupported the proteft, obtained the majority ; 
and the affembly broke up in great confufion. The want of fubordination in the 
“executive parts of the conítitution, and the rendering noblemen independent and 
unaccountable for their conduct, is a blemifh which po may be impracticable 
to remove, as it can be done only by their own conícnt. After all, when we ex- 
amine the beft accounts of the prefent conflitution of Poland, and compare them 
with the ancient hiftory of Great Britain, and other European kingdoms, we may 

erceive a wonderful fimilarity between what thefe were formerly, and what Poland 
is at prefent. This naturally leads us to infer, that the government of Poland can- 
not be otherwife improved than by the introduction of arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce, which would render the common people independent on the nobility, and 
prevent the latter from having it in their power to annoy their fovereign, and to 
maintain thofe unequal privileges which are fo hurtful to the community. Ira no- 
bleman of great ab:lities, and who happened to poffc/s an extenfive territory within 
the kingdom, fhould be cleéted fovereign, he might, perhaps, by a proper àfe of 
the prerogatives of difpchng of all places of truft and profit, and of ennobling the 
plebeians, which are already vefted in the crown, eftablith the fucceffion in po im 
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family, and deliver the Poles from thofe perpetual convulfions which generally at- 
tend eleétive kingdoms. j 

Indeed the partitioning powers, befide difmembering the beít provinces of Po- 
land, proceeded to change and fix the conftitution and government, under pretence 
of amending it; confirming all its defects, and endeavouring to perpetuate the 
principles of anarchy and confufion. They infifted upon four cardinal laws to be 
ratified, which was at laft obtained. By the frf “ that the crown of Poland fhall 
be for ever elective, and all order of fucceffion profcribed,” thus the exclufion of a 
king's fon and grandíon, removes the profpect of an hereditary fovereignty, and entails 
upon the kingdom all the evils in feparable from an elective monarchy. By the /ecozZ, 
< that foreign candidates to the throne fhall be excluded, and for the future, no 
perfon can be chofen king of Poland, excepting a native Pole of noble origin and 
poficfiing land in the kingdom,” the houfe of Saxony and all foreign princes who 
might be likely to give weight to Poland by their hereditary dominions, and reftore 
its provinces and liberties, are fet afide. By the 75izZ, ** the government of Poland 
fhall be forever free, independent, and of a republican form,” the ZiZeruz veto, and all 
the exorbitant privileges of the equeftrian order are confirmed in their utmoft lati- 
tude. And by the fourth, ** a permanent council fhall be eftablifhed, in which 
the executive power fhall be vetted ; and in this council the equeftrian order, hither- 
to excluded from the adminiftration of affairs in the interval of diets, fhall be ad- 
mitted, fo that the prerogatives of the crown are ftill farther diminifhed : but this 
change of the conftitution was intended by the partitioning powers to ferve their 
own purpofes, and give a large fcope to influence and faction over that part of the 
kingdom they had not feized. 

-REvENUEs.] Though the king of Poland is ftinted in the political exercife of 
his prerogative, yet his revenue is fufficient to maintain him and his houfehold with 
great fplendor, as he pays no troops, or officers of itate, nor even his body-guards. 
The prefent king had 1,000,000 and a half of florins fettled upon him by the com- 
miffion of ftate ; and the income of his predeceflors generally amounted to 140,0001. 
fterling. The public revenues arofe chiefly from the crown-lands, the falt-mines 
in the palatinate of Cracow, now in Auftrian Poland, which alone amounted to 
nearly 100,0001. fterling ; ancient tolls and cuftoms, particularly thofe of Elbing 
and Dantzic, the rents of Marienburg, Dirfhau, and Rogenhus, and of the go- 
vernment of Cracow and diftrict of Niepoliomicz. 

Weftern Pruffia was the greateít lofs to Poland, as by the difmemberment of that 
province, the navigation of the Viftula depends entirely upon the king of Prufa. 
This was a fatal blow to the trade of Poland, for Prufa has laid fuch heavy duties 
en the merchandife paffing to Dantzic, as greatly to diminifh the trade of tha: 
town, and to transfer a confiderable part of it to Memel and Koningfburgh. 
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By the difmemberment, Poland loft near half her an- 
nual income. To fupply this deficiency, 1t became 
neceffary to new-model and increafe the taxes. 

In 1775, all the impofts amounted to - - 323,012 o 

The neat revenue of the king is - - - 194,500 O 

Out of which he only pays his houfehold expences, and 
menial fervants. It arifes from his royal demefnes, 
ftaroíties, and 74,0741. out of the treafury. 
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Whole revenue - - - - 44359398 o o 
Dedu& the king’s revenue for privy purfe - - 194,500 O O 


For army, ftatc officers, and all other charges - - 249,438 o © 


MILITARY STRENGTH.] The innate pride of the Polifh nobility is fuch, that 
they always appear in the field on horfeback ; and it is faid that Poland can raife 
100,000, and Lithuania 70,000 cavalry, and that with eafe ; but it muft be under- 
ftood that fervants are included. As to their infantry, they are generally hired from 
Germany, but are foon difmiffed, becaufe they muft be maintained by extraordinary 
taxes, of which the Polifh grandees are by no means fond. As to the ordinary 
army of the Poles, it confifted in 1778, of 12310 men in Poland, and 7,465 in 
Lithuania, cantoned into crown-lands. The emprefs of Ruffia maintains in the 
country 10,000 foldiers, and every garrifon is com fed of Ruffians and natives: 
1000 of the former are ftationed at Warfaw. Thefe hold the nobles in fubjeétion, 
and the king himfelf is little more than a viceroy, while the Ruffian ambaffador re- 

lates the affairs of the kingdom under the direétion of his court. The pofpo- 

ite confifts of all the nobility of the kingdom and their followers, excepting the 
chancellor, and the ftarofts of frontier places; and they may be called by the 
king into the field upon extraordinary occafions ; but he cannot keep them above 
fix weeks in arms, neither are they obliged to march above three leagues out of the 
kingdom. 

"Fhe Polifh huffars are the fineft and moft fhewy body of cavalry in Europe ; next 
to them are the pancerns; and both thofe bodies wear defenfive armour of coats of 
mail and iron caps. The reft of their cavalry are armed with mufkets and heavy 
fcymetars. After all that has been faid, the Polifh cavalry are extremely inefficient 
in the field; for though the men are brave, and their horfes excellent, they are 
ftrangers to all difcipline ; and when drawn out, notwithftanding all the authority 
their crown-general, their ofher officers, and even the king himfelf, have over 
them, they are oppreffive and deftructive to the court. It is certain, notwithftand- 
ing, that the Poles may be rendered excellent troops by difcipline, and that on va- 
rious occafions, particularly under John Sobiefki, they made as great a figure in 
arms as any people in Europe, and proved the bulwark of Chriftendom againft the 
infidels. It did not fuit the Saxon princes, who fucceeded that hero, to encourage 
a martial fpirit in the Poles, whom they perpetually overawed with their electoral 
troops ; nor indeed to introduce any reformation among them, either civil or mili- 
tary ; the effe&s of which conduct have been fince feverely felt in that country. 

Onpzns.] The “order of the White Eagle” was firft inftituted by Uladiflaus 
in the year 1325, but revived by Auguftus I. in the year 1705, to attach to him fome 
of the Polifh nobles who he feared were inclined to Staniflaus his competitor, it was 
conferred alfo on the czar Peter the Great of Ruffia. The collar is compofed of 
eagles difplayed, and annulets.linked together, having pendent fo it the badge, 
which is a crofs of eight points enamelled, gold, bordered white and cantoned with 
a ímaller crofs, having a bead on each point charged on one fide with an eagle, 
white difplayed, having over itshead an imperial crown, and on the reverfe the king's 
cypher with this motto, ** Pro fide, rege, et lege.” The knights commonly wear 
the badge pendent to a broad blue riband, worn fafh-ways from the right fhoulder 
and under the left arm, and a ftar of eight points embroidered in gold and filver 
alternately on the left fide of their coat. The prefent king inftituted the “ order 
of St. Staniflaus, foon after his election to the crown in 1765. The badge is a 
gold crofs enamelled red, and on the centre of it is a medallion with the image of 
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St. Staniflaus enamelled in proper colours. It is worn pendent to a red riband 
edged with white. ‘Ihe ftar of the order is filver, and in the centre, is a cypher of 
S. A.R. (Staniflaus Auguftus Rex) encircled with the motto ** Premiando incitat.” 

Hisronv.] Poland of old, was poffeffed by the Vandals, who were -afterwards 
partly expelled by the Rufs and Tartars. It was divided into many {mall ftates or 
principalities, each almoft independent of another, though they generally had fome 
prince who was paramount over the reft. Inthe year 700, the people through the 
oppreffion of their petty chiefs, gave the fupreme command, under the title of duke 
to Cracus, the founder of the city of Cracow. His pofterity failing, in the year 
830, a peafant, onc Piaftus, was elected to the ducal dignity. He lived to the age 
of 120 years, and his reign was fo long and aufpicious, that every native Pole who 
has been fince elected king is called a Piaft. From this period, for fome centuries, 
we have no very certain records of the hiftory of Poland. The title of duke was 
retained, till the year 999, when Boleflaus affumed the title of king, and conquered 
Moravia, Pruffia, and Bohemia, making them tributary to Poland. Boleflaus II. 
added Red Ruffia to Poland, by marrying the heirefs of that dutchy, anno. 1059. Ja- 
gello, who in 1384, mounted the throne, was grand duke of Lithuania, and a Pagan ; 
but on his being eleéted king of Poland, he not only became a Chriftian, but was 
at pains to bring over his fubjects to-that religion. He united his hereditary domi- 
nions to thofeof Poland, which gave fuch influence to his pofterity over the hearts 
of the Poles, that the crown was preferved in his family until the male line became 
extinct in Sigifmund Auguftus, in 1572. At this time two powerful competitors 
appeared for the crown of Poland. ‘Thefe were Henry, duke of Anjou, brother to 

harles IX. king of France, and Maximilian of Auftria. ‘The French intereft pre- 
vailed ; but Henry had not been four months on thethrone of Poland, when his bro- 
ther died, and he returned privately to France, which kingdom he governed by the 
name of Henry III. ‘The party who had efpoufed Maximilian’s intereft endeavoured 
once more to revive his pretenfions; but the majority of the Poles being defirous to 
chuíe a prince who might refide among them, made choice of Stephen Batori prince 
of Tranfylvania; who, in the beginning of his reign, meeting with fome oppofi- 
tion from the Auftrian faction, took the wifeft method to eftablifh himfelf on the 
throne, by marrying Anne, the fifter of Sigifmund Auguftus, and of the royal 
houfe of the Jagellons. Stephen produced a great change in the military affairs of 
the Poles, by eitablifhing a new militia, compofed of the Coffacs, a rough and 
barbarous race of men, on whom he beftowed the Ukraine, or frontiers of his 
kingdom.. Upon his death, in 1586, the Poles chofe Sigifmund, fon of John king 
of Sweden, by Catharine fifter of Sigiímund II. for their king. 

Sigifmund was crowned king of Sweden after his father’s death ; ‘but being ex- 
pelled, as we have already feen in the hiftory of Sweden, by the Swedes, a long 
war enfued between them and the Poles, but terminated in favour of the latter. 
Sigifmund being fecured in the throne of Poland, afpired to that of Ruffia as well 
as Sweden ; but after long wars, he was defeated in both views. He was after- 
wards engaged in a variety of unfuccefsful wars with the Turks and the Swedes. 
At laft a truce was concluded under the mediation of France and England; but 
the Poles were forced to agree that the Swedes fhould keep Elbing, Memel, Bra- 
nufberg and Pillau, together with all they had taken in Livonia, In the year 
.1623, Sigifmund died, and: Uladiflaus his fon fucceeded. ‘This prince was fuc- 
cefsful both againít the Turks and the Ruffians, and obliged the Swedes to reftore 
all the Polifh dominions they had taken in Pruffia. His reign, however, was un- 
fortunate, by his being inftigated, through the avarice of his great men, to en- 
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croach upon the privileges of the Coffacs in the Ukraine. As the war which fol- 
lowed, was carried on againft the Coffacs upon ambitious and perfidious principles, 
the Coffacs, who are naturally a brave people, became defperate ; and upon the 
fucceffion of John II. brother to Uladiflaus, the Coffac general Schmielinfki de- 
feated the Poles in two great battles, and at laft forced them to a difhonourable 
peace. It appears that, during the courfe of this war, the Polifh nobility behaved 
as the worft d ruffians, and their conduct was highly condemned by John ; but his 
nobility difapproved of the peace he had concluded with them. While the jealoufy 
hereby occafioned continued, the Ruffians came to a rupture with the Poles ; and 
being joined by many of the Coflacs, they, in the year 1654, took Smolenfko. 
This was followed with the taking of Wilna, and other places ; and they committed 
moft horrid ravages in Lithuania. Next year, Charles X. of Sweden, after over- 
running Great and Little Poland, entered into Polifh Pruffia, all the towns of which 
received. him, except Dantzic. The refiftance made by that city gave the Poles 
time to re-affemble, and their king, John Cafimir, who had fled into Silefia, was 
joined by the Tartars, as well as Poles; fo that the Swedes, who were difperfed 
through the country, were every where cut in pieces. The Lithuanians, at the 
fame time, difowned the allegiance they had been forced to pay to Charles, who re- 
turned to Sweden with no more than a handful of his army. It was during this ex- 
pedition, that the Dutch and Englifh protected Dantzic, and the elector of Bran- 
denburg acquired the fovereignty of Ducal Pruffia, which had fubmitted to Charles. 
‘Thus the latter loft Poland, of which he had made an almoft complete conqueft. 
The treaty of Oliva was begun after the Swedes had been driven out of Cracow and 
Thorn, by which Royal Pruffia was reftored to the Poles. They were, however, 
forced to quit all pretenfions to Livonia, and to cede Smolenfko, Kiow, and the 
duchy of Siveria, to the Ruffians. 

During thofe tranfactions, the Polifh nobility grew very uneafy with their king. 
Some of them were diffatisfied with the conceffions he had made to the Coffacs, 
many of whom had thrown off the Polifh yoke ; others taxed him with want of ca- 
pacity ; and fome, with an intention to rule by a mercenary army of Germans. 
Cafimir, who very poflibly had no fuch intentions, and was fond of retirement and 
my de pgs that cabals and factions increafed every day, and that he himfelf 
might fall a facrifice to the public difcontent, abdicated his throne, and died abbot 
of St. Germains in France, employing the remainder of his days in Latin poetical 
ee which are far from being defpicable. 

The moft remote defcendants of the ancient kings ending in John Cafimir, many 
foreign candidates prefented themfelves for the crown of Poland ; but the Poles 
chofe for their king a private gentleman of little intereft, and lefs capacity, one 
Michael Wiefnowifki, becaufe he was defcended from a Piaft. His reign was dif- 
graceful to Poland. Large bodies of the Coffacs had put themfelves under the pro- 
tection of the Turks, who conquered all the provinces of Podolia, and took Kami- 
nieck, till then thought impregnable. The greateft part of Poland was then rava- 
ged, and the Poles were obliged to pay an annual ican to the fultan. Notwith- 
{tanding thofe difgraceful events, the credit of the Polifh arms was in fome meafure 
maintained by John Sobiefki, the crown general, a brave and active commander, 
who had given the Turks feveral defeats. Michael dying in 1673, Sobiefki was 
xhofen king; and in 1676, he was fo fuccefsful againft the infidels, that he forced 
them to remit the tribute they had impofed upon Poland; but they kept poffeffion 
of Kaminieck. In 1683, Sobiefki, though he had not been well treated by the 
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houfe of Auftria, was fo public-fpirited, as to enter into the league that was tormed 
for the defence of Chriftendom againft the infidels, and acquired immortal honour, 
by obliging the Turks to raife the fiege of Vienna, and making a terrible flaughter 
of the enemy; for all which glorious fervices, and driving the Turks out of Hun- 
gary, he was ungratefully requited by the emperor Leopold. 

Sobiefki returning to Poland, continued the war againft the Turks, but unfor- 
tunately quarrelled with the fenate, who fufpected that he wanted to make the crown 
hereditary in his family. He died, after a glorious reign, in 1696. 

Poland fell into great di(tractions upon Sobiefki’s death. Many confederacies 
were formed, but all parties feemed inclined to exclude the Sobiefki family. In 
the mean while, Poland was infulted by the Tartars, and. her crown was in a manner 
put up to fale. The prince of Conti, of the blood royal of France, was the moft 
liberal bidder; but while he thought the election almoft fure, he was difap- 
pointed by the intrigues of the queen-dowager, in favour of her younger fon prince 
Alexander Sobiefki, for which fhe was driven from Warfaw to Dantzic. All of a 
fudden, Auguftus, elector of Saxony, ftarted up as a candidate, and after a fham 
election, being proclaimed by the bifhop of Cujavia, he took poffeffion of Cracow 
with a Saxon army, and actually was crowned in that city in 1697. The prince of 
Conti made feveral unfuccefsful efforts to re-eftablifh his intereft, and pretended that 
he had been actually choíen ; but he was afterwards obliged to return to France, and 
the other powers of Europe feemed to acquiefce in the election of Auguftus. The 
manner in which he was driven from the throne, by Charles XII. of Sweden, (who 
procured the advancement of Staniflaus) and afterwards reftored by the Czar, Peter 
the Great, has been already related in the hiftory of Sweden. It was not till the 
year 1712 that Auguftus was fully confirmed on the throne, which he held upon 
precarious and difagreeable terms. The Poles were naturally attached to Staniflaus, 
and were perpetually forming confpiracies and plots againft Auguftus, who was 
obliged to maintain his authority by means of his Saxon guards and regiments. In 
1725, his natural fon prince Maurice, afterwards the famous count Saxe, was cho- 
fen duke of Courland; but Auguftus was not able to maintain him in that dignity, 
againít the power of Ruffia and the jealoufy of the Poles. Auguftus died, after an 
unquiet reign, in 1733, having done all he could:to infure the fucceffion of 
Poland to his fon Auguftus II. (or, as he is called by fome, III.) , This occafion- 
ed a war, in which the French king maintained the intereft of his father-in-law Sta- 
niflaus, who was actually re-elected to the throne by a confiderable party, of which 
the prince primate was the head. But Auguftus, entering Poland with a powerful 
army of Saxons and Ruffians, compelled his rival to retreat into Dantzic, from 
whence he efcaped with great difficulty into France. I have, in the hiftory of 
Germany, mentioned the war between Auguftus II. as elector of Saxony, or rather 
as the ally of Ruffia and Auftria, and his prefent Pruffian majefty. It is fufficient 
to fay, that though Auguftus was a mild, . moderate prince, and did every thing to 
fatisfy the Poles, he never could gain their hearts; and all he obtained from them 
was merely fhelter, when his Pruffian rnajefty drove him from his capital and electo- 
rate. | Auguftus died at Drefden, in-1763, upon which ccunt Staniflaus Poniatow- 
{ki was chofen king, by the name of Staniflaus Auguftus ; though it is faid that the 
election was conducted irregularly, and that he obtained the crown chiefly through 
the influence of the emprefs of -Rufña.  FIe:is a man of abilities and addrefs ; but, 
from various concurring caufes, he has had the unhappinefs to fee Poland, during 
his reign, a fcenc cf defolation and calamity. In 1766, two Polih gode. pre- 
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fented a petition to the king, in the name of all the proteftant nobility, and in be- 
half alfo of the members ot the Greek church, wherein they demanded to be re-in- 
ftated in their ancient rights and privileges, and to be placed upon the fame footing 
in every refpect with the Roman catholic fubjeéts of the kingdom. ** The difference 
of fentiments upon fome points of religion among Chriftians,” faid they 1n their peti- 
tion, ** ought not to enter into any confideration with regard to the employments of 
the ftate. The different fects of Chriftians, although they differ in opinion among 
themfelves with refpect to fome points of doctrine, agree all in one point, that of 
being faithful to their fovereign, and obedient to his orders: all the Chriftian 
courts are convinced of this truth; and therefor2, having always this principle in 
view, and without having any regard to the religion they profefs, Chriftian princes 
ought only to feek after thofe whofe merit and talents make them capable of ferving 
their country properly." The king gave no anfwer at this time to the petition of 
the diffidents; but the matter was referred to the diet which was held the following 
year, when the minifters of the-courts of Ruffia, of London, of Berlin, and of Co- 
penhagen, fupported their pretenfions. The diet appeared to treat the complaints 
of the diffidents with great moderation, which gave fome flattering expectations 
that the affair would be happily terminated. But the intrigues of the king of 
Prufa appear to have prevented this: for that prince, though he openly profeffed 
to be a zealous defender of the caufe of the diffidents, yet it was manifeft from the 
cvent, that his great aim was to promote the views of his own ambition. The in- 
tervention of the Ruflians in the affairs of Poland alfo gave great difguft to all par- 
ties in the kingdom. ‘The whole nation run into confederacies formed in diftinét 
provinces; the popifh clergy were active in oppofing the cauíe of the diffidents ; 
and this unfortunate country became the theatre of the moft cruel and complicated 
of all wars; partly civil, partly religious, and partly foreign. The confufion, de- 
vaftation, and civil war, continued in Poland during the years 1769, 1770, and 
1771, whereby the whole face of the country was almoft deftroyed; many of the 

incipal Polifh families retired into foreign ftates with their effects ; and had it not 

een los a body of Ruffian troops which acted as guards to the king at Warfaw, 
that city had likewife exhibited a fcene of plunder and maffacre. To thefe compli- 
cated evils, were added, in the year 1770, that moft dreadful fcourge the peftilence, 
which fpread from the frontiers of Turkey to the adjoining provinces of Podolia, 
Volhinia, and the Ukraine; and in thefe provinces it is faid to have {wept off 
250,000 of the people. Meanwhile, fome of the Polifh confederates interceded 
with the Turks to affift them againft their powerful opprefiors ; and a war enfued 
between the Ruffians and the Turks on account of Poland. But it has been ob- 
ferved, that the conduct of rhe Grand Signior and of the Ottoman Porte towards 


the diftreffed Poles, were ftrictly juft and honourable, and the very reverfe of that 
of their.Chriftian, Catholic, and Apoftolic neighbours * 


On 


* In 1764, the emprefs of Ruffiatranfmittedto that, on the contrary, her faid majeíty would 
the court of Warfaw an act of renunciation, figned guarantee to the faid kingdom of Poland and 
with her own hand, and fealed with the fealof the duchy of Lithuania, all the immunities, lands, 
empire, wherein fhe declares, ** That fhe did by territories, and diftriéts, which the faid kingdom 
no means arrogate either to herfelf, her heirs and and duchy ought by right to poffefs, or did now 
fucceffors, or to her empire, any right orclaimto actually poffefs ; and would at all times, and for 
the diftriéts or territories, which were actually in ever, maintain them in the full and free enjoyinent 
poffeffion, or fubject.to the authority of the king- thereof, againít the attempts of all and every one 
lom of Poland, or great duchy of Lithuania; but who fhould at any time, or on any pretext, endea- 
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On September 3d, 1771, an attempt was made by Kozinfki, an officer among 
the Polifh confederates, and feveral others, to affaffinate the king of Poland, in the 
ftreets of Warfaw. His majefty received two wounds on his head, one from a ball, 
and the other from a fabre; notwithftanding which he had the good fortune to efcape 
with life, by Kozinfki's relenting, for which his own life was faved, and he now re- 
fides in the papal territories, with an annual penfion from the king.  Pulafló, an- 
other of the confpirators, diftinguifhed himfelf in the American fervice, and was 
killed in attacking the Britifh lines at Savannah, in 1779. 

The following year, 1772, it appeared, that the king of Pruffia, the emperor 
and emprefs-queen, andthe emprefs of Ruffia, had entered into an alliance to divide 
and difmember the kingdom of Poland: though Pruffia was formerly in a ftate of 
vafialage to Poland, and the title of king of Pruffia was never acknowledged by 
the Poles till 1764. Ruffia in the beginning of the 17th century faw its capital and 
throne poffeffed by the Poles, while Auftria in 1683 was indebted to a king of Po- 
land for the prefervation of its metropolis, and almoft for its very exiftence. ‘The 
three allied powers, acting in concert, fet up their formal pretenfions to the refpec- 
tive diftricts which they had allotted for and guaranteed to each other: Polifh or 
Weftern Pruffia, and fome diftricts bordering upon Brandenburgh, for the king of 
Pruffia; almoft all the fouth eaft parts of the kingdom bordering upon Hungary, 
together with the rich falt-works A the crown, for the empreís-queen of Hungary 
and BohemiaT; and a large diítriét of country about Mohilow, upon the banks of 
the Dnieper, for the emprefs of RuffliaT. But though each of thefe powers pre- 
tended to have a legal title to the territories which were allotted them refpectively, 
and publifhed manifeftos in juftification of the meafures which they had taken, yet 
as they were confcious that the fallacies by which they fupported their preten- 
fions were too grofs to impofe upon mankind, they forced the Poles to call a new 
diet, and threatened them, that if they did not confent unanimoufly to fign a treaty 
for'the ceding of thofe provinces to them refpectively, the whole kingdom would 
be laid under a military execution, and treated asa conquered ftate. In this extre- 
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vour to difpoffef; them of the fame.” In the fame 
rear did the king of Pruffa fign, with his own 
d, an act, wherein he declared, ** that he had 

no claims, formed no pretenfions on Poland, or any 
art thereof: that he renounced aH claims on that 
acing. either as king of Pruflia, elector of 
Brandenburg, or duke of Pomerania.” In the 
fame initrument he guarantees, in the mof fo!emn 
manner, the territories and rights of Poland 
againit every power whatever. The emprefs-qucen 
of Hunvary, folate as the month of January 1771, 
wrcte a letter with her own hand to the king of 
Poland, in which fhe gave him the ttrongeft affu- 
rances, ‘¢ That her tricndfhip for him and the re- 
public was firm and unalterable: that the motion 
of her troops ought not to alarm him: that fhe had 
never entertained athought of feizing any part of 
his dominions, nor would even fuffer any other 
power to do it."—From which, according to the 
political creed of princes, we may infer, that to 
guarantee the rights, liberties, and revenues of a 
ftate, means to annihilate thofe liberties, feize 
upon thofe rights, and appropriate thofe revenues 
to their own ufe, Such is the faith of princes, the 


ra ee of human politics, and of human af- 
airs ! 

+ The diílriét claimed by Auria, was “* all 
that tract of land lying on the right fide of the 
Viítula, from Silefia above Sandomir to the mouth 
of the San, and from thence by Franepole, Za- 
moifc, and Rubiefow, to the Boz: from the Bog 
along the frontiers of Red Ruffia to Zabras, on 
the borders of Volhinia and Podolia, and from 
Zabras in a ftraight line to the: Nieper, where it 
receives the Sbrytz, taking in a part of Podolia, 
and then along the boundaries feparating Podolia 
from Moldavia. This country is now incorporated 
with Auftria, under the appellation of the king- 
doms of Galicia and Todomeria. 

t The Ruffian claims comprife Polifh Livonia, 
that part of the palatinate of Polotik to the eaft of 
the Duna—the palatinates of Vitep‘k, Miciflaw 
and two portions of the palatinate of Minfk. 
This tract of land (Polifh Livonia excepted) is 
fituated in White Ruffia, and includes full one 
third of Lithuania. It is now divided into the 
two governments of Polotik and Mohilef. 
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mity of diftrefs, feveral of the Polifh nobility protefted againft this violent act of 
tyranny, and retired into foreign ftates, chufing rather to live in exile, and to 
have all their landed property confifcated, than be the inftruments of bringing 
their country to utter ruin ; but the king of Poland was revailed upon to fign this 
aét, and his example was followed by many of his fubjects. 

As to the king of Pruffia, his conduct in Poland was the moft tyrannical and 
oppreffive that can be conceived. It was in the year 1771 that his troops entered 
into Great Poland, and during the fpace of that year he carried off froin that pro- 
vince, and its neighbourhood, at a moderate computation, 12,000 families. On 
the 29th of October, in the fame year, an edict was publifhed by his Pruffian ma- 
jefty, commmanding every perfon, under the fevereft penalties, and even corporal 
punifhment, to take in payment for forage, provifions, corn, horfes, &c. the 
money offered by his troops and commiffaries. “This money was either filver bear- 
ing the impreffion of Poland, and exaétly worth one-third of its nominal value, or 
ducats ftruck in imitation of Dutch ducats, feventeen per cent. inferior to the real 
ducats of Holland. With this bafe money he bought up corn and forage enough, 
not only to fupply his army for two whole years, but to ftock magazines in the 
country itfelf, where the inhabitants were forced to come and re-purchafe corn for 
their daily fubfiftence at an advanced price, and with good money, his commifía- 
ries refufing to take the fame coin they had paid. At the loweft calculation he 

ined, by this mafterly and honeft manoeuvre, feven millions of dollars. Havin 
-eteod the country of money and provifions, his next attempt was to thin it ftil 
more of its inhabitants. To people his own dominions, at the expence of Poland, 
had been his great aim; for this purpofe he hit upon a new contribution ; every 
town and village was obliged to furnifh a certain number of marriageable girls; 
the parents to give as a portion, a feather-bed, four pillows, a cow, two hogs, 
and three ducats in gold. Some were bound hand and foot, and carried off as cri- 
minals. His exactions from the abbeys, convents, cathedrals, and nobles, were fo 
heavy, and exceeded at laft their abilities fo much, that the priefts abandoned their 
churches, and the nobles their lands. Thefe exactions continued with unabated ri- 
gour, from the year 1771, to the time the treaty of partition was declared, and pof- 
{effion taken of the provinces ufurped. From thefe proceedings it would appear 
that his Pruflian majefty knows no rights but his own; no pretenfions but 
thofe of the houfe of Brandenburg; no other rule of juftice but his own pride and 
ambition. 

The violent difinemberment and partition of Poland has juftly been confidered as 
the firft great breach in the modern political fyftem of Europe. The furprife of a 
town, the invafion of an infignificant province, or. the election of a prince, who 
had neither abilities to be feared, nor virtues to be loved, would fome years ago 
have armed one half of Europe, and called forth all the attention of the other. 
But the deftruction of a great kingdom, with the confequent difarrangement of 
power, dominion, and commerce, has been beheld by the other nations of Europe 
with the moft attonifhing indifference and unconcern. “The courts of London, 
Paris, Stockholm, and Copenhagen, remonftrated againít the ufurpations, but thar 
was all. Poland was forced to fubmit, and the partition was ratified by their diet, 
held under the bribes and threats of the three pewers. In the fenate there was a 
majority of six, but in the lower houfe, the affembly of nuncios there was but one 
vote in favour of the meafure, 54 againft 53. This is a very alarming circumftance, 
and fhews that a moft important, though not happy cnange, has taken place in that 
general iyftem of policy, and arrangement of power and dorninion, which had 
been for fume ages an object of unremitting attention with moft of the ftates of 
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Europe. Our anceitors might, perhaps, on fome occafions, difcover rather more 
anxiety about preférving the balance of power in Europe than was neceffary : but 
it has been well remarked, that the idea of confidering Europe as à vaft common- 
wealthy of the feveral parts being diftinct and feparate, though politically and cóm- 
mercially united, of keeping them independent, though unequal in power, and of 
preventing any one, by any means, from becoming too powerful for the reft, was 
great and liberal, and, though the refult of barbarifm, was founded upon the moft 
enlarged principles of the wifeft policy. It appears to be owing to this fyftem, 
that this {mall part of the weftern world has acquired fo aoftnifhing a fuperiority 
over the reít of the globe. The fortune and glory of Greece proceeded from a 
fimilar fyftem of policy, though formed upon a ímaller fcale. Both her fortuné 
and glory expired with that fyftem. zm. 

Staniflaus Auguftus (late count Poniatowfki) was born in 1732, and crowned 
king of Poland in 1764. This prince, while a private nobleman, refided fome 
time in London, and is a fellow of the Royal Society. 


S W I Tr Z ERLAND 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Degrees. "T à 
Length 260 6 and 11 eaít longitude. 
Bresdth pel between 45 and 48 north latitude. 
BounpDARIES.] Y T is bounded by Alface and Suabia in Germany, on the North; 
by the lake of Conftance, Tirol, and Trent, on the Eaít; by 
Italy, on the South; and by France, on the Weft. 
DivisionNs.] Switzerland is divided into thirteen cantons, which ftand in point 
of precedency as follows: 1.Zurich; 2. Berne; 3. Lucerne; 4. Uri; 5. Schweitz5 
6. Underwalden; 7. Zug; 8. Glaris; 9. Bafil; 10. Fribourg; 11. Soleure; 
12. Schaffhaufen; 13. Appenzel. 
The beft account we have of the dimenfions and principal towns of each canton, 
is as follows: 
P tU UU Cn 
Chief Cities. 
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Switzerland. Miles. i 
Berne 2,340| 111 87 | Berne 
Zurich 728 34| 33|Zurich 
Calviniíts. Schaffhaufen 140] 23 9 Schaffhaufen 
Bafil "4o0| z1| 18|BASIL j ym Cul godes 
Lucerne 460 33 35 | Lucerne 
| Underwalden 270 2 3 16 | Stantz 
Uri 612 48 21. | Altorf 
Papiíts. 1 Suiffe 260 27 13 | Suiffe 
Fribourg 370 24 | 21 | Fribourg 
Zug 112 18 10| Zug 
Soleure 253 31 24| Soleure, or Solothurn 
Calvinifts and $ Appenzel 270 23| 21| Appenzel 
Papifts. Glaris 257| 24 18 | Glaris 
( Baden j Baden 
Bremgarten 216 26| 12z| Bremgarten 
The fubjects Mellingen Mellingen 
of the Swit- Rheinthal 40 20 5 | Rheineck 
zers, Calvi- .4 Thurgau 119 18 11 | Frowanfield 
nifts and Pa- Lugano Lugano 
piíts. Locarno Sto Locarno 
Mendris 3 5s 39 | Mendris 
| Maggia Magia 
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Chief Cities. 











: E us 
Allies of the Countries INames. j^ irr à 4 
Switzers. > S 
Calviniíts ET fons 2,270| 100| 62|Couire 
Subjects of the lavanna > 
Grifons, Cal- | Bormio and - i q. 34 nae 
vinifts & Pap. L Valteline. AA c» 2. vamus 
Tockenburg |. 168 27 8| Liechtenfteg 
C.lvinifts Geneva 160 13. 11 | Geneva | 
i Neufchatel 320 2: 20,Neufchatel 
Valais 1,287 Bo | 30 Sion 
Papiíls } Batle 270| 13! 16'Delfperg 
St. Gall 144| 20, 10 St. Gall 
Mulhaufen, in Alface is alío united 
Total | 12,884 to them. 





AIR, CLIMATE, SOIL, AND FACE This being a mountainous country, lying 
OF THE COUNTRY. Paru the Alps, (which form an amphitheatre 
of more than a 160 miles) the frofts are confequently bitter in winter, the hills be- 
ing covered with {now fometimes all the year long. In fummer the inequality of 
the foil renders the fame province very unequal in its feafons ; on one fide of thofe 
mountains the inhabitants are often reaping, while they are fowing on another. The 
vallies, however, are warm and fruitful, and well cultivated, and nothing can be 
more delightful than the fummer months in this charming country. It is fubje& to 
rains and tempefts ; for which reafon public granaries are every where erected to fup- 
ply the failure of their crops. The water of Switzerland is generally excellent, 
and often defcends from the mountains in large or fimall cataracts, which have a de- 
lightful effect. 

There is, perhaps, no country in the world wherein the advantageous effects of 
unwearied and perfevering induftry are more remarkabl conípicuous than in Swit- 
zerland. In pafling over the mountainous parts thereof, the traveller is ftruck with 
admiration, to obferve rocks that were formerly barren, now planted with vines, or 
abounding with rich pafture ; and to mark the traces of the plough along the fides 
of precipices fo fteep, that a horfe could not even mount them without great dif- 
ficulty. In fhort, the inhabitants feem to have furmounted every obftruction which 
foil, fituation, and climate had thrown in their way, and to hayé-fpread fertility 
over various {pots of the country, which nature feemed to have eónfigned to ever- 
lafting barrennefs. The feet of the mountains, and fometimes alfo the very fum- 
mits, are covered with vineyards, cornfields, meadows, and pafture-grounds. Other 
parts of this country are more dreary, confifting almoft entirely of barren: and inac- 
ceffible rocks, fome of which are continually covered with fnow or ice. The val- 
lies between thefe icy and fhowy mountains appear like fo many fmooth frozen lakes, 
and from them vaft fragments of ice frequently fall down into the more fruitful 
{pots beneath. In fòme parts, there is a fegular gradation from extreme wildnefs 
to high cultivation; in others: the.tranfitioris are very abrupt, and very ftriking. 
Sometimes a continued chain “of ‘cultivated mountains, richly clothed with wood, 
and ftudded all over with hamlets, cottages above the clouds, paftures which appear 
fufpended in the air, exhibit the moft delightful landfcape that can be conceived ; 
and in other places appear rugged rocks, cataracts, and mountains of a prodigious 
height, covered with ice and ínow. In fhort, Switzerland abounds with the moft 


picturefque fcenes ; and here are to be found fome of the moft fublime exhibitions 
of nature, in her moft awful and tremendous forms. 


Rivers 
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Rivers AND LAKES.] The chief rivers are the Rhine, which rifes in the chain 
of mountains bordering on St. Gothard, the Aar, the Reufs, the Tefin, the Oglio, 
and the Rhone. The lakes are thofe of Geneva, Conftance, Thun, Lucerne, Zu- 
rich, Biel, and Brien. 

METALS AND MINERALS.] ‘The mountains contain mines of iron, cryftal, vir- 
gin fulphur, and fprings of mineral waters. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS.] Switzerland produces fheep and 
cattle, wine, wheat, barley, oats, rye, flax, and hemp; plenty of apples, pears, 
nuts, cherries, plums, and chefnuts ; the parts towards Italy abound in peaches, 
almonds, figs, citrons, and pomegranates; and moft of the cantons abound in tim- 
ber. Befides game, fifh, and fowl, are alfo found, in fome of the higher and more 
inacceffible parts of the Alps, the bouquetin and the chamois; whofe activity in 
fcouring along the fteep and craggy rocks, and in leaping over the precipices, is 
hardly conceivable. The blood of both thefe animals is of fo hot a nature, that 
the inhabitants of fome of thefe mountains, who are much fubject to pleurifies, 
take a few drops of it, mixed with water, as a remedy for that diforder. “The fiefh 
of the chamois is efteemed very delicious. Among the Alps is likewife found a 
{fpecies of hares, which in fummer is faid to perfectly lente other hares, but 
in winter become all over white, fo that they are fcarcely diftinguifhable among the 
now. But this idea hath been lately exploded, nor is it certain whether the two 
fpecies ever couple together. The white hare feldom quits his rocky refidence. 
Here are alfo yellow and white foxes, which in winter fometimes come down into 
the vallies. 

PopuLATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, | According to the beft accounts, the 

CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. cantons of Switzerland contain about 
2,000,000 of inhabitants, who are a brave, hardy, induftrious people, remarkable 
for their fidelity, and their zealous attachment to the liberties of their country. 
Like the old Romans, they are equally inured to arms and agriculture. A ge- 
neral fimplicity of manners, an open and unaffected franknefs, together with an 
invincible fpirit of freedom, are the moft diftinguifhing characteriftics of the inha- 
bitants of Switzerland. ‘They are in general a very enlightened nation ; their com- 
mon people are far more intelligent than the fame rank of men in moft other 
countries; a taíte for literature is very prevalent among thofe who are in better 
circumftances, and even amongft many of the loweft rank; and a genuine and un- 
artful good breeding is extremely confpicuous in the Swifs gentry. On the firft en- 
trance into this country, the traveller cannot but obferve the air of content and fa- 
tisfation which appears in the countenances of the inhabitants. ‘The cleanlinefs 
of the houfes, and of the people, is peculiarly ftriking ; and in all their manners, 
behaviour, and dreís, fome ftrong outlines may be traced, which diftinguifh this 
happy people from the neighbouring nations, who labour under the oppreflions of 
defpotic government. Even the Swifs cottages convey the livelieft image of clean- 
lineís, eale, and fimplicity, and cannot but ftrongly imprefs upon the obferver a 
moft pleafing conviction of the peafant's happinefs. In {ome of the cantons each 
cottage has its little territory, confifting generally of a field or two of fine pafture 
ground, and frequently fkirted with trees, and well fupplied with water. Sump- 
tuary laws are in force in moft parts of Switzerland ; and no dancing 1s allowed, ex- 
cept upon particular occafions. Silk, lace, and feveral other articles of luxury, are 
totally prohibited in fome of the cantons; and even the head-drefles of the ladies 
are regulated. All games of hazard are alfo ftrictly prohibited ; and in other 
games, the party who lofes above fix florins, which is about nine fhillings of our 
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money, ineurs a confiderable fine. Their diverfions, therefore, are chiefly of the 
active and warlike kind; and as their time is not wafted in games of chance, many 
of them employ part of their leifure hours in reading, to the great improvement 
of their underftandings. The youth are diligently trained to all the martial ex- 
ercifes, fuch as running, wreftling, throwing the hammer, and fhooting both with 
the crofs-bow and the mufket, 

ReLicioN.] Though all the Swifs cantons form but one political republic, yet 
they are not united in religion, as the reader, in the table prefixed, may perceive. 
Thofe differences in religion formerly created many public commotions, which 
feem now to have fubfided. Zuinglius was the apoftle of proteftantifm in Switzer- 
land. He was a moderate reformer, and differed from Luther and Calvin only in 
a few fpeculative points; fothat Calvinifm is faid to be the religion of the proteftant 
Swiffes. But this muft be underftood chiefly with refpect to the mode of church 
government ; for in fome doctrinal points they are far from being univerfally Cal- 
viniftical. There is, however, too much religious bigotry prevalent among them ; 
and though they are ardently attached to the interefts of civil liberty, their fenti- 
ments on the fubject of religious toleration are in general much lefs liberal. 

LANGUAGE.] Several languages prevail in Switzerland; but the moft common 
is German. ‘The Swiffes who border upon France fpeak a baftard French, as thofe 
near Italy do a corrupted Latin or Italian. 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Calvin, whofe name is fo well known in all 
proteftant countries, inftituted laws for the city of Geneva, which are held in high 
efteem by the moft learned of that country. The ingenious and eloquent Rouffeau 
too, whofe works the prefent age have received with fo much approbation, was a 
citizen of Geneva. Rouleau gave a force to the French language, which it was 
thought incapable of receiving. In England he is generally known as a profe- 
writer only, but the French admire him as a poet. His opera of the Devin de Village 
in particular is much efteemed. M. Bonnet, and Meff. de Sauffure and De Luc 
alfo deferve to be mentioned with applaufe, and will be remembered till the Alps 
fhall be no more. : 

UniversiTiEs.] The univerfity of Bafil, which was founded in 1459, has a 
very curious phyfic-garden, which contains the choiceft exotics; and adjoining to 
the library, which contains fome valuable manufcripts, is a mufeum well furnifhed 
with natural and artificial curiofities, and with a great number of medals and paint- 
ings. In the cabinets of Eraímus and Amerbach, which alío belong to this uni- 
verfity, there are no lefs than twenty original pieces of Holbein; for one of which, 
reprefenting a dead Chrift, a thoufand ducats have been offered. The other uni- 
verfities, which indeed are commonly only ftiled colleges, are thofe of Bern, Lau- 
fanne, and Zurich. 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, Every diftriét of a canton in this mountain- 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. ous country prefents the traveller with a natural 
curiofity ; fometimes in the fhape of wild but beautiful profpects, interfperfed with 
lofty buildings, and wonderful hermitages, efpeciall onc, two leagues from Fri- 
burg. This was formed by the hands of a fingle hermit, who laboured on it for 25 
years, and was living in 1707. It is the greateft curiofity of the kind perhaps in 
the world, asit contains a chapel, a parlour 28 paces in length, 12 in breadth, and 
20 feet in height, a cabinet, a kitchen, a cellar, and other apartments, with the 
altar, benches, flooring, cieling, all cut out of the rock. At the famous país of 
Pierre Pertuis, the road is carried through a folid rock near zo feet thick, the height 
of the arch 26, and its breadth 25. The marcafites, falfe diamonds, and other 
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ftones, found in thofe mountains, are juftly ranked among the natural curiofities of 
the country. The ruins of Czfar’s wall, which extended 18 miles in length, from 
Mount Jura to the banks of Lake Leman, are ftill difcernible. Many monuments 
of antiquity have been difcovered near the baths of Baden, which were known to 
the Romans in the time of Tacitus. Switzerland boafts of many noble religious 
buildings, particularly a college of jefuits ; and many cabinets of valuable manu- 
Ícripts, antiques, and curiofities of all kinds. Near Rofiniere, is a famous fpring 
which rifes in the midft of a natural bafon of 12 fquare fcet— the force that acts 
upon it muft be prodigious ; after a grcat fhower of rain, itcarries up a column of 
water as thick as a man's thigh, nearly a foot above its furface. Its temperature ne- 
ver varies, its furface is clear as cryftal, and its depth unfathomable; probably the 
end of fome fubterraneous lake, that hath here found an iffue for its waters. 

Cities.] Of theíe the moft confiderable is the city of Bern, ftanding on the 
river Aar. This city and canton, it is faid, forms almoft a third of the Helvetic 
confederacy, and can, upon occafion, fit out 100,000 armed men. All the other 
cities in Switzerland are excellently well provided with arfenals, bridges, and pub- 
lic edifices. Bafil is accounted by fome the capital of all Switzerland. It is fituat- 
ed in a fertile and delightful country, on the banks of the Rhine, and the confines 
of Alface and the empire. It contains two hundred and twenty ftreets, and fix 
market-places. “The town-houfe, which ftands on the river Birfec, is fupported by 
very large pillars, and- its great hall is finely painted by the celebrated Hans Hol- 
bein, who was a native of this city. “Fhe fituation of Bafil is pleafing: the Rhine 
divides it Into. the upper and lower town, and it is confidered as one of the keys of 
Switzerland. Baden is famous for its antiquity and baths. Zurich is far lefs confi- 
derable than Bern, but im the arfenal is fhewn the bow of the famous William Tell; 
and in the library is a.manufcript of excellent letters written by the unfortunate Lady 
Jane Grey, to the judicious rebum: Bullinger, in elegant Latin and German. 

To prevent a repetition, I fhail here mention the city of Geneva, which is an 
afiociate of Switzerland, and is under the protection of the Helvetic body, but 
within itfelf is an independent ftate, and republic. The city is well built, and 
wel fortified, and cohtains 24,000 inhabitants, moft of whom are Calvinifts. It 
is fituated upon the affux of the Rhone from the large fine lake of Geneva. It is 
celebrated: for the learning of the profeffors of its univerfity, and the good govern- 
ineat of 1ts colleges, the purity of its air, and the politenefs of its inhabitants. By 
its fituation, it 1s a thoroughfare. from Germany, France, and. Ita?y. It contains 
a number of fine rnanufactures and artifts; fo that the proteftants, efpecially fuch 
as are of a liberal turn, efteem it a moft delightful place. But the fermentation of 
their politics, and particularly the ufurpatron of the Senate, hath divided the citi- 
zens into parties," and the late ftruggle of Patricians and Plebeians had nearly ruin- 
edal. “The city 1s now under the protection of France, or rather its magiftrates, 
and- council, the partizans of ariftocracy ; many of its valuable citizens have ac- 
cordingly left the place; and fought refuge and protection in Ireland. and elfc- 
where. | | 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.| ‘The productions of the loom, linen, dimity, 
lace, ftockings, handkerchiefs, ribands, filk and painted cottons, and. gloves, are 
common in Switzeriand, and the inhabitants are now beginning, notwithftanding 
their fumptuary laws, to fabricate filks, velvets, and woollen manufactures. Their 
great progreís in thofe manufactures, and in agriculture, gives them a. profpect of 
being able toon to make confiderable exports. 

| CONSTITUTION 
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CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] ‘Thefe are very complicated heads, though 
belonging to the fame body, being partly ariftocratical, and partly democratical. 
Every canton is abfolute in its own jurifdiction, but thofe of Bern, Zurich, and 
Lucerne, with other dependencies, are ariftocratical, with a certain mixture of de- 
mocracy, Bern excepted. Thofe of Uri, Schweitz, Underwald, Zug, Glaris, 
and Appenzel, are democratical. Bafil, though it has the appearance of an arifto- 
cracy, rather inclines to a democracy. But even thofe ariitocracies and democra- 
cies differ in their particular modes of government. However, in all of them the 
real interefts of the semen appear to be much attended to, and they enjoy a degree 
of happinefs not to expected in defpotic governments. Each canton hath pru- 
dently reconciled itfelf to the errors of its neighbour, and cemented on the bafis of 
affection, a fyftem of mrutual defence. 

The confederacy, confidered as a republic, comprehends three divifions. The 
firít are the Swiffes, agp ered fo called. The fecond are the Grifons, or the ftates, 
confederated with the Swiffes, for their common protection. ‘The third are thofe 
prefectures, which, though fubject to the other two, by purchafe or otherwife, 
preferve each its own particular magiftrates. Every canton forms within itfelf a 
little republic; but when any controverfy arifes that may affect the whole confede- 
racy, it is referred to the general diet, which fits at Baden, where each canton hav- 
ing a vote, every queftion is decided by the majority. The general diet confifts of 
two deputies from each canton, befides a deputy from the abbot of St. Gall, and 
the cities of St. Gall and Bien. It is obferved by Mr. Coxe, to whom the public 
have been indebted for the beft account of Switzerland that has appeared, that there 
is no country in which happinefs and content more univerfally prevail among the 
people. For whether the government be ariftocratical, democratical, or mixed, a 
general fpirit of liberty pervades and actuates the feveral conftitutions ; fo that even 
the oligarchical ftates (which, of all.others, are ufually the moft tyrannical) are 
here peculiarly mild ; and the property of the fubject is fecurely guarded againft 
every kind of violation. A harmony is maintained by the concurrence of their 
mutual felicity; and their fumptuary laws, and equal divifion of their fortunes 
among their children, feem to enfure its continuance. There is no part of Europe 
which contains, within the fame extent of region, fo many independent common- 
wealths, and fuch a variety of different governments, as are collected together in 
this remarkable and delightful country ; and yet, with fuch wifdom was the Helve- 
tic union compofed, ud fo little have.the Swiís, of late years, been actuated by 
the fpirit of conqueft, that fince the firm and complete eftablifhment of their gene- 
ral confederacy, they have fcarcely ever had occafion to employ their arms againít a 
foreign enemy ; and have had no hoftile commotions among themfelves, that were 
not very foon happily terminated. 

REVENUES AND TAXES.] The variety of cantons that conftitute the Swifs confe- 
deracy, renders it difficult to give a precife account of their revenues. ‘Thofe of 
the canton of Bern are faid to amount annually to 300,000 crowns, and thofe of 
Zurich to 150,000; the other cantons in proportion to their produce and manu- 
factures. Whatever is faved, after defraying the neceflary expences of government, 
is laid up as a common ftock ; and it has been faid, that the Swiffes are poffeffed of 
500,000l. fterling in the Englifh funds, befides thofe in other banks. 

The revenues arife, 1. From the profits of the demeine lands; 2. The tenth of 
the produce of all the lands in the country ; 3. Cuftoms and duties on merchandife ; 
4. The revenues arifing from the fale of falt, and fome cafual taxes. 

4 B 2 MILITARY 
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MILITARY STRENGTH.] ‘The internal ftrength of the Swifs cantons, indepen- 
dent of the militia, confifts of 1 3,400 men, raifed according to the population and 
abilities of each. The ceconomy and wifdom with which this force is raifed and 
employed, are truly admirable, as are the arrangements which are made by the 
general diet, for keeping up that great body of militia, from which foreign ftates 
and princes are fupplied, fo as to benefit the ftate, without any prejudice to its po- 
pulation. Every burgher, peafant, and fubjeét, is obliged to exercife himfelf in 
the ufe of arms; appear on the ftated days for fhooting at a mark ; furnifh himfelf 
with proper clothing, accoutrements, powder, and ball; and to be always ready 
for the defence of his country. The Swifs engage in the fervice of foreign princes 
and ftates, either merely as guards, or as marching regiments. In thc latter cafe, 
the government permits the enlifting volunteers, though only for fuch ftates as they 
are in alliance with, or with whom they have entered into a previous agreement on 
that article. But no fubject is to be forced into foreign fervice, or even to. be en- 
lifted without the concurrence of the magiftracy. 

History.| The prefent Swifles and Grifons, as has been already mentioned, 
are the defcendants of the ancient Helveti, fubdued by Julius Caoíar. Their 
mountainous, uninviting fituation, formed a better fecurity for their liberties, than 
their forts or armies.; and the fame is the cafe at prefent. They continued long 
under little better than a nominal fubjection to the Burgundians and Germans, till 
about the year 1300, when the emperor Albert I. treated them with fo much ri- 
gour, that they petitioned him againft the cruelty of his governors. This ferved 
only to double the hardfhips of the people; and one of Albert's Auftrian gover- 
nors, Grefler, in the wantonnefs of tyranny, fet up a hat upon a pole, to which he 
ordered the natives to pay as. much reípect as to bimfelf. One William Tell, being 
obferved to pafs frequently. without taking notice of the hat, and being an excellent 
markfman, the tyrant condemned him to be hanged, unlefs he cleft an apple upon 
his fon’s head, at a certain diftance, with an arrow. Tell cleft the apple; and 
Grefler afking him the meaning of another arrow he faw ftuck in his belr, he 
bluntly anfwered, that it was intended to. his [Grefler’s] heart, if he had killed 
his fon. Tell was condemned to prifon upon this; but making his efcape, he 
watched his opportunity, and. fhot the tyrant, and thereby laid the foundations of 
the Helvetic liberty. 

It appears, however, that before this event, the revolt of the Swiffes from the 
Auftrian tyranny had been planned by fome noble patriots among them. Their 
meafures were fo juít, and their courfe fo intrepid, that they foon effected a union 
of fevera] cantons. 

Zurich, driven by oppreflion, fought firft an alliance with Lucerne, Uri, Suiffe, 
and Underwald, on the principles of mutual defence ; and the frequent fucceffes of 
their arms againft Albert, duke of Auftria, infenfibly formed the grand Helvetic 
union. They firft conquered Glaris and Zug, and admitted them to an equal par- 
ticipation of their rights. Berne united itfelf in 1355; Friburg and Soleure 130 
years after; Bafil and Scaffhaufen: in 1501 ; and Appenzel in 1513 completed the 
confederacy, which repeatedly defeated the united powers of France and Germany ; 
till by the treaty of Wetlphalia in 1648, their confederacy was declared to be a 
free and independent ftate. | 

Neufchatel, fince the year 1707, hath been under the dominion of the king of 
Prufa, but the inhabitants are free to ferve any prince whatever, and by no means 
bound to take an active part in his wars. The king hath the power of recruiting 
among them, and of naming a governor, but the revenue he derives is not above 
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goool. yearly, great part of which is laid out on the roads and other public works 
of the country. With regard to the military character, and great actions of the 
Swiffes, I muft refer the reader to the hiflories of Europe. | 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. 
Length 700 3 10 and 3 eaft longitude. 
Breadth 500 3 between 36 and 44 north latitude. 


BouNpARirs.]W' T is bounded on the Weft by Portugal and the Atlantic 
: Ocean; by the Mediterranean, on the Eaft; by the Bay of 
Bifcay and the Pyrenean Mountains, which feparate it from France, on the North ; 
and by the (trait of the fea at Gibraltar, on the South. 
It is now divided into fourteen diftricts, befides iflands in the Mediterranean. 








Countries Names. Square Chief Cities. 
Spain. Miles. 
rT o a 
Fora; N. Lat. 40-30 
Caítile, New 27,840 M ss DRID i Ww. Eon. ani, 
Andalufia 16,500 Seville 
Caftile, Old 14,400| 193] 140|Burgos 
Arragon 13,818| 190| 105 |Saragoffa 
E ftremadura 12,600| 180| 123|Badajos 
Galicia 12,000| 165| 120|Compoítella 
Leon 31,200! 167| g6|Leon 
Catalonia |  9coo| 172| 110|Barcelona 
Granada 8roo| 200| ¿5 |Granada 
Valencia 6800} 180] 75} Valencia 
Bifcay and Ipufcoa 4760| 140] 55) Bilboa 
Afturia 4,600] 124 5 5 ¡Oviedo 
Murcia . 36co 87 65 | Murcia 
| Upper Navarre 3coo| 92| 45|Pampeluna 
3 Majorca I. 1400 8 o| Majorca 
st Š Y vica E. 25 2 m Y vica 
2 E Minorca $20| 41 20 |Citadella 
t Total —| 150,763 


The town and fortrefs of Gibraltar, fubject to Great Britain. 


Spain has alfo been fubdivided in the following manner : 





Title. Prov. Subdivifion. Title... Chief town. - Confiderable 
towns. 

Compoftella |Archbifhopric |Compoftella . D Ss. 

E S Mondonedo  |Bifhopric Mondoneda. 33 A :M-— 

pr x Lugo Bifhopric Lugo 3 5, Sd 

lo Ortenfé Bifhopric Orteníe Sm me 

x luy Territory Tuy 2 


A, 
yo 
m 
E 
et 
< 
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Title. Prov.  Subdivifion. Title. Chief towns.  Confiderable 
towns. 
z Er E Afturia de Oviedo Oviedo x = T 
E El = Afturia de Santillana Santillana i- E S 
>, Bifcay Proper Bilboa (sod 9 
E a | o Guipiícoa y Tholofa i E "dg E 
qu] ea Alava Vittoria A mM e 
Pampeluna Majorfhip Pampeluna 
S 2 {Olita Majorfhip Olita 
EN d Tudela Majorfhip Tudela 
S > Eftella Majorfhip Eftella 
se Sanguefa Majorfhip Sanguefa 
| Burgos Diftrict Burgos TO ei 
| Rioxa Diftrict Logronno | e A 
i V Calahorra Diftrict Calahorra apo 
= E | Soria Diftrict Soria | BS 
E- | o ~Ofma Diftrict Ofma ^ 8S 
= a. V aladolid Diftrict . [Valadolid | -g 
© Segovia Diftrict Segovia - z= 
¡ Avila Diaria Avila on E 
LSiguenía | Diftrict Siguenth 2 
N. of the Tajo ¡Madrid 
| Upon the Tajo Toledo 
E. of Toledo Cuenca 
On the Guadiana Cividad Real 
L E. of Madrid Alcala de Henarez 
= Frontiers of Valencia Almanza 
O <4 N. W. of Madrid Efcurial 
= N. E. of Madrid uadalaxara 
Z, N. E. of Madrid Brihuega 
La Mancha S. 
¡La Sierra E. 
On the Guadiana Calatrava 
LFrontiers of Valencia Villena Requena 
f Saragofia Archbifhopric |Saragoífa 7 
| | Jaca Bifhopric Jaca | 
c ci j Hueíca ! Bifhopric Huefca | E A 
S | Sp | Balbaítro Bifhopric Balbaftro &'S = 
90 E 4 Taracona Bifhopric Taracona P San 
v < [| Albarafin Bifhopric Albarafin | Q 
| Teruel Bifhopric T'eruel i 
| Sobarbe ¡Bifhopric Ainfa J 
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Title. Prov. Subdivifion. Title. Chief town. nep 
( Barcelona Diftriét Barcelona i | 
| Urgel Diftrict Urgel | 
Balaguer Diftriét Balaguer 
Lerida Diftrict Lerida | 
E e Tortofa IDiftrict Tortofa | a 
pd = Girone ¡Diftriét Girone 3 E 
'G T Tarragona Diftrict E arragona | = 
n 5 Lampredan Diftrict Rofes a 
m Vich Diftrict Vich 
| Cardonna Diftrict Cardonna 
Solfonna Diftrict Solfonna | 
| Puycerda |Diftrict [Puycerda J 
————— i 
| E | . 1 Sos E d 
c | = Xucar Diftrict I | E E = a 9 
a, Es 4 Millaros Diftrict adi rg EC 2 - 
; - . - ra! -. — co 
5 > | Segura Diftrict — | S 8 E ¿al 3 
L JASBOS 
| 1 Leon , m E 
| | North of the Douro | o ió 
E | | 
e | c | | Zamora 
Bo . 4 Aftorgo 
B8 iw | Salamanca 
Pa | | South of the Douro, Aion 
| 1 Cividad Rodrigo 
| | On.the Guadiana | Badajox 
z | z | North of the Tajo — aai : 
O 21 l 
E | & 4 Between Tajo and Guadiana Truxillo 
o 1 9 | 
= | d | South of the Guadiana. Lenera, or Ellenera 
On the Tajo Alcantara 
| On the Guadiana Medelin 
PU .$  ( Mureia Diftrict Murcia - DR d 
E E | 5 > Lorca Proper «auct t E a 
4 UU | >. Carthagena Diftrict Carthagena Os = 
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ANCIENT NAMES AND DIVISIONS.] Spain formerly included Portugal, and was 
known to the ancients by the name of Iberia, and Hefperia, as well as Hifpania. 
It was about the time of the Punic wars, divided into Citerior and Ulterior; the 
Citerior contained the provinces lying north of the river Ebro; and the Ulterior, 
which was the largeft part, comprehended all that lay beyond that river. Innume- 
rable are the changes that it afterwards underwent; but there is no country of whofe 
ancient hiftory, at leaft the interior part of it, we know lefs than that cf Spain. 

CLIMATE, SOIL, AND WATER.] Excepting during the equinoxial rains, the air 
of Spain is dry and ferene, but exceffively hot in the fouthern provinces in June, 
July, and Auguft. The vaft mountains that run through Spain are, however, 
very beneficial to the inhabitants, by the refrefhing breezes that come from them 
in the fouthernmoft parts; though thofe towards the north and north-eaft are in 
the winter very cold, and in the night make a traveller fhiver. 

The foil of Spain was formerly very fruitful in corn, but the natives have lately 
found fome fcarcity of it, by their difufe of tillage, through their indolence ; the 
caufes of which I fhall explain afterwards. It produces, in many places, almoft 
fpontaneoufly, the richeft and moft delicious fruits that are to be found in France 
and Italy, oranges, lemons, prunes, citrons, almonds, raifins, and figs. Her wines, 
efpecially her fack and fherry, are in high requeft among foreigners; and Dr. Buf- 
ching fays, that the inhabitants of Malaga, and the neighbouring country, export 
yearly wines and raifins to the amount of 268,7591. fterling. Spain indeed offers 
to the traveller large tracts of unpromifing, becaufe uncultivated ground ; but no 
country perhaps maintains fuch a number of inhabitants, who neither toil nor work 
for their food; fuch are the generous qualities of jts foil. Even fugar-canes thrive 
in Spain ; and it yields faffron, honey, and filk, in great abundance. A late wri- 
ter, Uftariz, a Spaniard, computes the number of fhepherds in Spain.to be 
40,000; and has given us a moft curious detail of their ceconomy, their changes of 
pafture at certain times of the year, and many other particulars unknown till lately 
to the Public. Thofe fheep- walks afford the fineft of wool, and are a treafure in 
themfelves. Some of the mountains in Spain are clotred with rich trees, fruits, and 
herbage, to the tops; and Seville oranges are noted all over the world. No country 
produces a greater variety of aromatic*herbs, which renders the tafte of their kids 
and fheep fo exquifitely delicious. The kingdom of Murcia abounds fo much 
with.mulberry-trees, that the product of its filk amounts to 200,0001. a year. 
Upon the whole, few countries in the world owe more than Spain does to nature, 
and leís to induftry. 

This country is much infefted with locufts; and Mr. Dillon obferves, that in 
1754, La Mancha was covered with them, and the horrors of famine affailed the 
fruitful provinces of Andalufia, Murcia, and Valencia. They have fometimes 
appeared in the air in fuch numbers as to darken the fky ; the clear atmofphere of 
Spain has become gloomy ; and the fineft fummer day of Eftremadura, — er 
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dered more difinal than the winter of Holland. Their fenfe of fmelling is fo deli- 
cate, that they can difcover a corn field, or a garden, at a confiderable diftance ; 
and which they will ravage almoft in an inftant. Mr. Dillon is of opinion, that 
the country people, by timely attention and obfervation, might deftroy the eggs of 
thefe formidable infeéts, and thereby totally extirpate them. i 

The waters (efpecially thofe that are medicinal) of Spain are little known; but 
many falutiferous fprings are found in Granada, Seville, and Cordova. All over 
Spain the waters are found to have fuch healing qualities, that they are outdone 
by thofe of no country in Europe; and the inclofing, and encouraging a refort 
to them, grow every day more and more in vogue, efpecially at Alhamar in 
Granada. 

ee ee It is next to impoffible to fpecify thefe, they are fo numerous: 
the chief, and the higheft, are the Pyrenees, near 200 miles in length, which ex- 
tend from the Bay of Biícay to the Mediterranean, and divide Spain from France. 
Over thefe mountains there are only five narrow paflages to France, and the road 
over the país that feparates Rouffillon from Catalonia, reflects great honour on the 
engineer who planned it. It formerly required the ftrength of 30 men to fupport, 
and nearly as many oxen to drag up a carriage, which four horfes now do with eafe. 
The Cantabrian mountains (as they are called) are a kind of continuation of the 
Pyrenees, and reach to the Atlantic Ocean, fouth of Cape Finifterre. No Englifh- 
man ought to be unacquainted with Mount Calpe, now called the Hill of Gibral- 
tar, and in former times, one of the pillars of Hercules; the other, Mount Abyla, 
lying oppofite to it in Africa. 

Among the mountains of Spain, Montferrat is particularly worthy the attention 
of the curious traveller; one of the moft fingular in the world, for fituation, fhape 
and compofition. It ftands in a vaít plain, about thirty miles from Barcelona, and 
nearly inthe centre of the principality of Catalonia. It is called by the Cataloni- 
ans Monte-ferrado, or Mount Scie, words which ee a cut, or fawed mountain ; 
and is fo called from its fingular and extraordinary form : for it is fo broken and di- 
vided, and fo crowned with an infinite number of fpiring cones, or pine heads, that 
it has the appearance, ata diftant view, to bethe work of man; but, upon a near- 
er approach, to be evidently the production of the God of nature. It is a fpot fo 
admirably adapted for retirement and contemplation, that it has, for many ages, 
been inhabited only by monks and hermits, whofe firft vow is, never to forfake it. 
When the mountain is firft feen at a diftance, it has the appearance of an infinite 
number of rocks cut into conical forms, and built one upon another to a prodigious 
height, or like a pile of grotto work, or Gothic fpires. Upon a nearer view, each 
cone appears of itfelf a mountain ; and the whole compofes an enormous mafs about 
14 miles in circumference, and the Spaniards compute it to be two leagues in 
height*. As it is like no other mountain, fo it ftands quite unconneéted with any, 
though not very diftant from fome that are very lofty. A convent is ereéted on the 
mountain, dedicated to our lady of Montferrat, to which pilgrims refort from the 
fartheft parts of Europe. All the poor who come here are fed gratis for three days, 
and all the fick received into the hofpiral. Sometimes, on particular feftivals, fe- 
ven thoufand períons arrive in one day; but people of condition pay a reafonable 
price for what they eat. On different parts of the mountain are a number of her- 


* Mr. Swinburne eitimates its height at only vent are, the Virgin Mary fitting ut the foot of a 
3,300 fect, and obferves that the arms of the con- rock, half cut through by a faw. 
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nitages, all of which have their little chapels, ornaments for faying enaís, water 
cifterns, and moft of them little gardens. The inhabitant of one of thefe hermi- 
tages, which is dedicated to St. Benito, has the privilege of making an annual en- 
tertainment on a certain day, on which day all the other hermits are invited, when 
they receive the facrament from the hands of the mountain vicar ; and after divine 
fervice dine together. They meet alfo at this hermitage, on the days of the faints 
to which their feveral hermitages are dedicated, to fay mafs, and commune 
with each other. But at other times they live in a very folitary and reclufe man- 
ner, perform various penances, and adhere to very rigid rules of abftinence, nor do 
they ever eat flefh. Nor are they allowed to keep within their walls either 
dog, cat, bird, or any living thing, left their attention fhould be withdrawn from 
heavenly to earthly affections. The number of profeffed monks there, is 76, of lay 
brothers 28, and of finging boys 25, befides phyfician, furgeon, and fervants. 
Mr. Thickneffe, who has publifhed a very particular defcription of this extraordi- 
nary mountain, was informed by one of the hermits, that. he often faw from his ha- 
bitation the iflands of Minorca, Majorca, 'and Ivica, and the kingdoms of Valencia 
and Murcia. | 

RIVERS AND LAKES.] Thefe are the Duero, formerly Durius, which falls. into 
the Atlantic Ocean below Oporto in Portugal; the Tajo or Tagus, which falls into 
the Atlantic Ocean below Lifbon ; the Guadiana falls into the fame ocean near Cape 
Finifterre ; as does the Guadalquiver, now Turio, at St. Lucar; and the Ebro, 
the ancient Iberus, falls into the Mediterranean fea below Tortofa. 

The river Tinto, the qualities of which are very extraordinary, rifes in Sierra 
Morena, and empties itfelf into the Mediterranean near Huelva, having the name 
of Tinto given it from the tinge of its waters, which are as yellow as a topaz, 
hardening the fand, and petrifying it in a moft furprifing manner. If a ftone hap- 
pens to fall in, and reft upon another, they both become ina year’s time perfectly 
united and conglutinated. ‘This river withers all the plants on its banks, as well 
as the roots of trees, which it dies of the fame hue as its waters. No kind of ver- 
dure will come up where it reaches, nor any fifh live in 1ts ftream. It kills worms 
in cattle when given them to drink; but in general no animals will drink out of 
this river, excepting goats, whofe flefh neverthelefs has an excellent flavour. ‘Thefe 
fingular properties continue till other rivulets run into it, and alter its nature : for 
when it paffes by Niebla, it is not different from other rivers, and falls into the Me- 
diterranean fea fix leagues lower down. 

Several lakes in Spain, particularly that of Beneventa, abound with fifhes, par- 
ticularly excellent trout. The water of a lake near Antiquera is made into falt by 
the heat of the fun. 

Bays.] The chief bays are thofe of Bifcay, Ferrol, Corunna (commonly called 
the Groyne,) Vigo, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Carthagena, Alicant, Altea, Valencia, 
Rofes, Majorca in that ifland, and the harbour of Port-Mahon, in the ifland of 
Minorca. The ftrait of Gibraltar divides Europe from Africa. | 

METALS AND MINERALS.] Spain abounds in both, and in as great variety, and 
of the fame kinds, as the other countries of Europe. Cornelian, agate, loadítones, 
jacinths, turquois ftones, uickfilver, copper, lead, fulphur, alum, calamine, 
cryftal, marbles of feveral kinds, porphyry, the fineft jafper, and even diamonds, 
emeralds, and amethyfts, are found here. The Spanifh iron, next to that of Da- 
mafcus, furnifhes the beft arms in the world ; and in former times, brought in a 
vaft revenue to the crown ; the art of working it being here in great perfection. 
Even to this day, Spanifh gun barrels, and fwords of Toledo, are highly valued. 
Amongitt 
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Amongft the ancients, Spain was celebrated for gold and filver mine; and filver 
was in fuch plenty, that Strabo, who was contemporary with Auguftus Caefar, 
informs us, that when the Carthaginians took pofleflion of Spain, their domeftic 
and agricultural utenfils were of that metal. ‘Thefe mines have now difappeared ; 
but whether by their being exhaufted, or through the indolence of the inhabitants 
in not working them, we cannot fay ; though the latter caufe feems to be the moft 


probable. | 
ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS The Spanifh horfes, efpecially thofe of Andalufia, 
BY SEA AND LAND. are thought to be che handíomeft of any in Europe, and 


at the fame time very fleet and ferviceable. The king does all he can to monopo- 
life the fineft breeds for his own ftables and fervice. Spain furnifhes likewife mules 
and black cattle ; and their wild bulls have fo much in, that their bull-feafts 
were the moft magnificent fpectacle the court of Spain could exhibit, nor are they 
now difufed. Wolves are the chief beaíts of prey that peíter Spain, which is well 
ftored with all the game and wild fowl that are to be found in the neighbourin 
countries already defcribed. ‘The Spanifh feas afford excellent fifh of all kinds, ef- 
pecially anchovies, which are here cured in great perfection. 

PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, Spain, formerly the moft populous 

CUSTOMS, DIVERSIONS, AND DRESS. t kingdom in Europe, is now but 
thinly inhabited. This is owing partly to the great drains of people fent to Ame- 
rica, and partly to the indolence of the natives, who are at no pains to raife food 
for their families. Another caufe may be affigned, and that is, the vat numbers 
of ecclefiaftics, of both fexes, who lead a life of celibacy. Some writers have 
given feveral other caufes, fuch as their wars with the Moors, and the final expulfion 
of that people. The prefent inhabitants of this kingdom have been computed by 
Feyjoo, a Spanifh writer, to amount to 9,250,000, fo that England is three times 
as populous as Spain, confidering its extent. 

The perfons of the Spaniards are generally tall, efpecially the Caftilians; their 
hair and complexions fwarthy, but their countenances are very expreffive. “The 
court of Madrid has of late been at great pains to clear their upper lips of mufta- 
choes, and to introduce among them the French drefs, inftead of their black cloaks, 
their fhort jerkin, ftrait breeches, and long Toledo fwords, which drefs is now 
chiefly confined to the lower ranks. ‘The Spaniards, before the acceffion of the 
houfe of Bourbon to their throne, affected that antiquated drefs in hatred and 
contempt of the French ; and the government, probably, will find fome difficulty 
in abolifhing it quite, as the fare fpirit is far from being extinguifhed. An old 
Caftilian, or Spaniard, who fees none above him, thinks himfelf the moft im- 
portant being in nature ; and the fame pride is commonly communicated to his 
defcendants. This is the true reafon why many of them are fo fond ef removing 
to America, where they can retain all their native importance, without the danger 
of feeing a fuperior. 

Ridiculous, however, as this pride is, it is productive of the moft exalted 
qualities. It infpires the nation with generous, humane, and virtuous fentiments ; 
it being feldom found that a Spanifh nobleman, gentleman, or even trader, is 
guilty of a mean action. During the moft embittered wars they have had with 
England for near 70 years past, we know of no inftance of their taking advantage 
(as they might eafily have done) of confifcating the Britifh property on board their 
gralleons and Plate fleet, which was equally fecure in time of war as peace. ‘This 
is the more furprifing, as Philip V was often needy, and his minifters were 
far from being fcrupulous of breaking their pes faith with Great Britain. " 
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By the beft and moft credible accounts of the late wars, it appears that the 
Spaniards in America gave the moft humane and noble relief to all Britifh 
fubjects who were in diftreís and fell into their hands, not only by fupplying them 
with neceffaries, but money ; and treating them in the moft hofpitable manner 
while they remained among them. | 

Having faid thus much, we are carcfully to diftinguifh between the Spanifh no- 
bility, gentry, and traders, and their government, which is to be put on the fame 
footing with the lower ranks of Spaniards, who are as mean and rapacious as thofe 
of any other country. The kings of Spain of the houfe of Bourbon, have feldom 
ventured to employ native Spaniards of great families, as their minifters. Thefe are 
generally French or Italians, but moft commonly the latter, who rife into power by 
the moft infamous arts, and of late times from the moft abjeét ftations. Hence it is 
that the French kings of Spain, fince their acceffion to that monarchy, have been 
but very indifferently ferved in the cabinet. Alberoni, who had the greateft genius 
among them, embroiled his mafter with all Europe, till he was driven into exile and 
difgrace ; and Grimaldi, the laft of. their Italian minifters, hazarded a rebellion in 
the capital, by his oppreffive and unpopular meafures. 

The common people who live on the coafts, partake of all the bad qualities that 
are to be fqund in other nations. ‘They are an affemblage of Jews, French, Ruf- 
fians, Irifh adventurers, and Englifh fmugglers ; who being unable to live in thei: 
own country, mingle with the Spaniards. In time of war, they follow privateering 
with great fuccefs; and when peace returns, they engage inall illicit practices, and 
often enter into the Irifh and Walloon guards in the Spanifh fervice. There are 
about 40,000 gypfies, and who befides their fortune telling, are inn-keepers in the 
{mall towns and villages. The character of the Spaniards, is thus drawn by Mr. 
Swinburne, after his late travels through the country: ** The Catalans appear to be 
the moft active ftirring fet of men, the beft calculated for bufinefs, travelling, and 
manufactures. The Valencians a more fullen, fedate race, better adapted to the oc . 
cupations of hufbandmen, lefs eager to change place, and of a much more timid, 
fuípicious caft of mind than the former. The Andalufians feem to be the greateft 
talkers and rhodomontadoes of Spain. The Caftilians have a manly franknefs, and 
leís appearance of cunning and deceit. The new Caftilians are perhaps the leaít 
induftrious of the whole nation ; the old Caftilians are laborious, and retain more of 
ancient fimplicity of manner; both are of a firm determined fpirit. The Arragonefe 
are a mixture of the Caftilian and Catalan, rather inclining to the former. The 
Bifcayners are acute and diligent, fiery and impatient of control, more refembling 
a colony of republicans than a province of an abfolute monarchy ;. and the Gali- 
cians are a plodding pains-taking race of mortals, that roam over Spain in fearch of 
an hardly earned fubfiftence.”’ 

The beauty of the Spanifh ladies reigns moftly in their novels and romances ; for 
though it muit be acknowledged that Spain produces as fine women as any country 
in the world, yet beauty is far from forming their general character. In their per- 
fons, they are commonly fmall and flender; bwt -hey are faid to employ vaft art in 
fupplying the defects of nature. If we are to hazard a conjecture, we might reafon- 
ably fuppofe that thofe artifices rather diminifh than increafe their beauty, efpeciallv 
when they are turned of 25. Their indifcriminate ufe of paint, not only upon 
their faces, but their necks, arms, and hands, undoubtedly disfigures their com- 
plexions, and fhrivels their fkin. It is at the fame time univerially allowed, that 
they have great wit and vivacity. 

After 
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After all I have faid, it is more than probable that the vaft pains taken by the 
government of Spain, may at laft eradicate thofe cuftoms and habits among the 
Spaniards that feem fo ridiculous to foreigners. They are univerfally known to 
have refined notions and excellent fenfe; and this, if improved by ftudy and travel- 
ing, which they now ftand in great need of, would render them fuperior to the 
French themfelves. Their flow, deliberate manner. of proceeding, either in coun- 
cil or war, has of late years worn off to fuch a degree, that during the two laft 
wars, they were found to be as quick both in refolving and executing, if not more 
fo than their enemies. Their fecrecy, conftancy, and patience, have always been 
deemed exemplary ; and in feveral of their provinces, particularly Galicia, Grana- 
da, and Andalufia, the common people have, for fome time, affiduoufly applied 
themíelves to agriculture and labour. 

Among the many good qualities poffeffed by the Spaniards, their fobriety in eat- 
ing and drinking is remarkable. hey frequently breakfaft, as well as fup in bed ; 
their breakfaft is ufually chocolate, tea being very feldom drank. Their dinner is 
generally beef, mutton, veal, pork, and bacon, greens, &c. all boiled together. 
They live much upon garlic, chives, fallad, and radifhes; which, according to 
one of their proverbs, are food for a gentleman. The men drink very little wine ; 
and the women ufe water or chocolate. Both fexes ufually fleep after dinner, and 
take the air in the cool of the evenings. Dancing is fo much their favourite en- 
tertainment, that you may fee a grandmother, mother, and daughter, all in the 
fame country-dance. Many of their theatrical exhibitions are infipid and ridiculous : 
bombaít. The prompter’s head fometimes appears through a trap-door above the 
level of the ftage, and he reads the play loud enough to be heard by the audience. 
Gallantry is a ruling paffion in Spain. Jealoufy, fince the acceflion of the houfe of 
Bourbon, has flept in peace. The nightly mufical ferenades of miftreffes by their 
lovers are ftill in ufe. The fights of the cavaliers, or bull-feafts, are almoft pe- 
culiar to this country, and make a capital figure in painting the genius and manners 
of the Spaniards. On thefe occafions, young gentlemen have an opportunity of 
fhewing their courage and activity before their miftreffes; and the valour of the 
cavalier is proclaimed, honoured, and rewarded, according to the number and 
fiercenefs of the bulls he has killed in thefe encounters. Great pains are ufed in 
fettling the form and weapons of the combat, fo as to give a relief to the gallantry 
of the cavalier. The diverfion itfelf, which is attended with circumftances of great 
barbarity, is undoubtedly of Moorifh original, and was adopted by the. Spaniards 
when upon good terms with that nation, partly through complaifance, and partly 
through rivalfhip. 

There is not 2 town in Spain but what has a large fquare for the purpofe of ex- 
hibiting bull. fights ; and it is faid that even the pooreft inhabitants of the fmalleft 
villages will often club together in order to procure a cow or an ox, and fight them 
riding upon affes, for want of horfes. 

ReLicioN.] The horrors of rhe Romifh religion, the. only one tolerated in 
Spain, are now greatly leffened there, by moderating the penalties of the inquifi- 
tion, a tribunal difgraceful to humane nature; but though difufed, it is not abro- 
gated; only the ecclefiaftics and their officers can carry no fentence into execution. 
without the royal authority : it is ftill in force againít the Moorifh and Jewifh pre- 
tended converts. The Spaniards, however, embrace and practife the Roman catho- 
lic religion with all its abfurdities; and in this they have been fo fteady, that their 
king is diftinguifhed by the epithet of Mof Catholic. Xt appears, however, that the 
burning zeal which diftinguifhed their anceftors above the reft of the catholic world 
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hath loft much of its activity, and feems nearly extinguifhed, and the power of the 
clergy has been much reduced of late years. A royal edict has alío been iffued, to 
prevent the admiffion of noviciates into the different convents, without fpecial per- 
miffion, which has a great tendency to reduce the monaític orders. It is computed 
that there are now, in the kingdom of Spain, 54,000 friars, 34,000 nuns, and 
20,000 fecular clergy, but as little true moral religion as in any country under hea- 
ven. 

ARCHBISHOPRICS AND BISHOPRICS.| In Spain there are eight archbifhoprics, 
and forty-fix bifhoprics. The archbifhop of ‘Toledo is ftiled the Primate of Spain; 
he is great chancellor of Caftile, and hath a revenue of 100,0001. fterling per an- 
num, but the Spanifh court hath now many ways of leflening the revenues of the 
church, as by penfions, donations to hofpitals, &c. and premiums to the focieties of 
agriculture. This archbifhopric pays annually 15,000 ducats to the monks of the 
Eícurial, befides other penfions, and it is afferted, that there is not a bifhopric in 
Spain but hath fome body or other quartered upon it, and the fecond rate benefices 
are believed to be in the fame predicament. Our of the rich canonries and prebends 
are taken the penfions of the new order of knights of Carlos Tercero. The riches 
of the Spanifh churches and convents are the unvarying objects of admiration to all 
travellers as well as natives; but there is a famenefs in them all, excepting that they 
differ in the degrees of treafure and jewels they contain. 

pean, The ground-work of the Spanifh language, like that of the Ita- 
lian, is Latin ; and it might be called a baftard Latin, were it not for the termina- 
tions, and the exotic words introduced into it by the Moors and Goths, efpecially 
the former. It is at prefent a moft majeftic and expreffive language: and it is re- 
markable, that foreigners who underftand it the beft, prize it the moft. It makes 
buta poor figure even in the beft tranflators; and Cervantes fpeaks almoft as awk- 
ward Englifh, as Shakefpear does French. It may, however, be confidered as a 
ftandard tongue, having nearly retained its purity for upwards of 200 years. Their 
Pater-nofter runs thus; Padre nuefiro, que efas en el cielo, fanétificado fe el tu nombre ; 
venga a nos el tu reyno; bagafetu voluntad, affien la tierra como en el cielo; el pan nu- 
eftro de cada dia da nos le oy; y perdona nos nueftras deudas affi como nos otros perdona- 
mos a nueftros deudores ; no nos dexes cair en la tentacion, mas libra nos de mal, porque 
tao es lereyno ; y la potencia; y la gloria per los figles. Amen. 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Spain has not produced learned men in pro- 
portion 'to the excellent capacities of its natives. This defect may, in fome mea- 
fure, be owing to their indolence and bigotry, which prevents them from making 
that progrefs in the polite arts which they otherwife would: but the greateft impe- 
diment to literature in Spain, is the defpotic nature of its government. Several 
old fathers of the church were Spaniards ; and learning owes a great deal to Ifidore, 
bifhop of Seville, and cardinal Ximenes. | Spain has likewife produced fome ex- 
cellent phyficians. Such was the gloom of the Auftrian government, that took 
place with the emperor Charles V. that the inimitable Cervantes, the author of Don 
Quixote, born at Madrid, in 1549, lifted in a ftation little fuperior to that of a 
common foldier, and died neglected, after fighting bravely for his country at the 
battle of Lepanto, in which he loft his left hand. His fatire upon knight-errantry, 
in his adventures of Don Quixote, did as much fervice to his country by curing 
them of that ridiculous fpirit, as it now does honour to his own memory. He was 
in prifon for debt, when he compofed the firft part of his hiftory, and-is perhaps to 
be placed at the head of moral and humorous fatirifts. 

The vifions of Quevedo, and fome other of his humorous and fatirical pieces, 
having been tranflated into the Englifh language, have rendered that — well 
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known in this country. He was born at Madrid in the year 1570, and was one of 
the beft writers of his age, excelling equally in verfe and in profe. Befides his 
merit as a poet, he was well verfed in the oriental languages, and poffeffed great 
erudition. His works are comprifed in three volumes, 4to, two of which confift of 
poetry, and the third of pieces in profe. As a poet he excelled both in the ferious 
and burlefque ftyle, and was happy in a turn of humour fimilar to that which we ad- 
mire in Butler and Swift. 

Poetry was cultivated in Spain at an early period. After the Saracens had fettled 
themfelves in this kingdom, they introduced into it their own language, religion, 
and literature; and the oriental ftyle of poetry very generally prevailed. Before 
this period, the Spaniards had addicted themíelves much to Roman literature : but 
Alvaro of Cordova complains, that, in his tiine, the Spaniards had fo totally for- 
gotten the Latin tongue, and given the preference to Arabic, that it was difficult, 
even amongít a thoufand people, to find one who could write a Latin letter. The 
attachment of many of the inhabitants of Spain to oriental literature was then ío 
great, that they could write Arabic with remarkable purity, and compofe veríes 
with as, much fluency and elegance as the Arabians themfelvcs. About this time the 
Spanifh Jews made a confiderable figure in literature, which was promoted by maí- 
ters from Babylon, where they had academies fupported by themíelves. In the year 
967 Rabbi Mofes, and his fon Rabbi Enoch, having been taken by pirates, were 
fold as flaves at Cordova, and redeemed by their brethren, who eftablifhed a fchool 
in that city, of which Rabbi Mofes was appointed the head : that learned Jew was, 
however, defirous of returning back to his own country ; but the Mooriíh king of 
Cordova would not give his confent, rejoicing that his Hebrew fubjects had maíters 
of their own religion at home, without being under the neceffity of receiving them 
from a foreign univerfity, and every indulgence was granted them with refpect to 
their worfhip. In 1039, Rabbi Ezechias was put to death at Babylon, and the 
college over which he had prefided was transferred to Cordova, from whence a num- 
bur of Hebrew poets iffued forth, who have been noticed by various learned wri- 
ters. “The Spanifh Jews had alfo flourifhing fchools at Seville, Granada, and To- 
jedo, and from hence aroíe the numerous Hebrew proverbs, and modes of fpeech, 
that have crept into the Caftilian language, and form a confpicuous part of its 
phrafeology. To thefe Jews the Spanifh language is indebted for a curious verfion 
of the Hebrew books of the Old Teftament, which was afterwards printed at Fer- 
rara, in 1553, in a Gothic-Spanifh letter. 

The Spanifh writers alfo boaft of their Trobadours as high as the twelfth or thir- 
teenth centuries, the Provençal and Galician dialeéts being then very prevalent. 
The marquis of Villena, who died in 1434, was the author of that famous work 
the Arte de la Gaya Sciencia, which comprehends a fyftem of poetry, rhetoric, and 
oratory, befides defcribing all the ceremonies of the Trobadours at their public ex- 
hibitions. “That nobleman was alfo the author of a tranflation of the ZEneid of 
Virgil into Spanifh verfe. Juan de Mena, of Cordova, was alío much celebrated 
as a poetin his own time: his poems have paffed through a variety ofeditions, the 
firft of which was printed at Saragoffa in 1515. Juan de la Encina was alfo a poet 
of confiderablé merit; he tranflated fome of the Latin poems into Spanifh, and. 
publifhed a piece on the art of poetry, and other works, which were printed at Sa- 
ragofíain 1516.  Boícan, Ercilla, Villegas, and other Spanifh poets, alío obtained 
great reputation in their own country. But the moft diftinguifhed dramatic poet of 
this nation was Lopez de Vega, who was contemporary with our Shakefpeare. He 
poffeffed an imagination aftonifhingly fertile, and wrote with great facility; but in 
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his dramatic works he difregarded the unities, and adapted his works more to the 
tafte of the age, than to the rules of criticifm. His lyric compofitions, and fugi- 
tive pieces, with his profe effays, form a collection of fifty volumes, befides his 
dramatic works, which make twenty-fix volumes more ; exclufive of four hundred 
fcriptural dramatic pieces, called in Spain Autos Sacramentales. Calderon was alfo 
a dramatic writer of confiderable note, but many of his plays are very licentious in 
their tendency. 

Toftatus, a divine, the moft voluminous perhaps that ever wrote, was a Spa- 
niard ; but his works have been long diftinguifhed only by their bulk. Herrera, 
and fome other hiftorians, particularly De Solis, have fhewn great abilities in hif- 
tory, by inveftigating the antiquities of America, and writing the hiftory of its 
conqueft by their countrymen. Among the writers who have lately appeared in 
Spain, Father Feyjoo has been one of the moft diftinguifhed. His performances 
difplay great ingenuity, very extenfive reading, and uncommon liberality of fenti- 
ment, efpecially when his fituation and country are confidered. Many of his pieces 
have been tranflated into Englifh, and publifhed in four volumes, 8vo. Don 
Francifco Perez Bayer, archdeacon of Valencia, and author of a differtation on the 
Phenician language, may be placed in the firft line of Spanifh literati. Spain has 
likewife produced many travellers and voyagers to both the indies, who are equally 
amufing and inftructive. If it fhould happen the Spaniards could difengage them- 
felves from their abftraéted metaphyfical turn of thinking, and from their prefent ty- 
rannical form of government, they certainly would make a capital figure in litera- 
ture. At prefent, it feems, that the common education of an Englifh gentleman 
would conítitute a man of learning in Spain, and fhould he underftand Greek, he 
would be quite a phenomenon. 

Some of the Spaniards have diftinguifhed themfelves in the polite arts, and not 
only the cities, but the palaces, efpecially the Lícurial, difcover many ftriking fpe- 
cimens of their abilities as fculptors and architects ; Palomino in an elaborate trea- 
tife on the art of painting, in two volumes, folio, has inferted the lives of two hun- 
dred and thirty-three painters and fculptors, who flourifhed in Spain from the time 
of Ferdinand the Catholic, to the conclufion of the reign of Philip the Fourth. 
Among the moft eminent Spanifh painters, were Velafques, Nurillo, who is com- 
monly called the Spanifh Vandyke, Ribeira, and Claudio Coello, whofe ftyle of 
painting was very fimilar to that of Paul Veronefe. 

UwnNrivEkRsiTIES.]| In Spain are reckoned 24 univerfities, the chief of which is 
Salamanca, founded by Alphonfus, ninth king of Leon, in the year 1200. It con- 
tains 21 colleges, fome of which are very magnificent. Moft of the nobility of 
Spain fend their fons to be educated here. The reft are, Seville, Granada, Com- 
poftella, Toledo, Valladolid, Alcala, Siguenza, Valencia, Lerida, Hueíca, Sara- 
goffa, 'T'ortofa, Offuna, Onata, Candia, Barcelona, Murcia, Taragona, Baeza, Avila, 
Oriuela, Oviedo, and Palencia. : 

ANTIQUITIES AND pioni The former of thefe confift chiefly of Ro- 

ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL. man and Moorifh antiquities. Near Sego- 
via, a grand aqueduét, erected by Trajan, extends over a deep valley between two 
hills, and is fupported by a double row of 152 arches. Other Roman aqueduéts, 
theatres, and circi, are to be found at lerrago, and different parts of Spain. A 
ruinous watch-tower near Cadiz is vulgarly, but erroneoufly, thought to be one of 
the pillars of Hercu'es. Near the city of Salamanca are the remains of a Roman 
way, paved with large flat ftones ; it was continued to Merida, and from thence to 
Seville. At Toledo are the remains of an old Roman theatre, which is now con- 
verted into a church, faid to be one of the greateft curiofities of antiquity. Itis 600 
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feet in length, 500 in breadth, and of a proportionable height; the roof, which is 
amazingly bold and lofty, is fupported by 350 pillars of fine marble, in ten rows, 
forming eleven ailes, in which are 366 altars, and 24 gates; every part being en- 
riched and adorned with the moft noble and coftly ornaments. At Martorel, a large 
town, where much black lace is manufaétured, is a very high bridge, built in 1768 
out of the ruins of a decayed one that had exifted 1985 years from its erection by 
Hannibal. At the north end is a triumphal arch or gateway, faid to have been raif- 
ed by that general in honour of his father Hamilcar. It is almoft entire, well pro- 
portioned and fimple, without any kind of ornament, except a rim or two of hewn 
ítone. Near Murviedro (once the faithful Saguntum) deftroyed by Hannibal, are 
fome Roman remains—as the ruins of the theatre, an exact femicircle about 82 
yards diameter, fome of the galleries are cut out of the rock, and gooo períons 
might attend the exhibitions without inconvenience. 

The Moorifh antiquities .are rich and magnificent. Among the moft diftinguifhed 
of thefe is the royal palace of the Alhambra at Granada, which is one of the moft 
entire, as well as the moft ftately, of any of the edifices which the Moors erected in 
Spain. It was built in 1280, by the fecond Moorifh king of Granada; and, in 
1492, in the reign of their eighteenth king, was taken by the Spaniards. Itis fi- 
tuated ona hill, which is afcended by a road bordered with hedges of double or 
imperial myrtles, and rows of elms. On this hill, within the walls of the Alham- 
bra, ‘the emperor Charles V. began a new palace in 1568, which was never 
finifhed, though the fhell of it remains. It is built of yellow íftone ; the outfide 
forms a fquare of one hundred and ninety feet. “The infide is a grand circular 
court, with. a portico of the Tufcan, anda gallery of the Doric order, each fup- 
ported by thirty-two columns, made of as many fingle pieces of marble. The grand 
entrance is ornamented with columns of jafper, on the pedeftals of which are repre- 
fentations of battles, in marble baffo relievo. The Alhambra itfelf is a maís of 
many. houfes and towers, walled round, and built of large ftones of different dimen- 
fions. Almoft all the rooms have ftucco walls and cielings, fome carved, fome paint- 
ed, and fome gilt, and covered with various Arabic fentences. ‘The moft curious 
place within, that perhaps exifts in Europe. Here are feveral baths, the walls, floor, 
and cieling of which are of white marble. The gardens abound with orange and 
lemon trees, pomegranates, and myrtles. At the end of the gardens is another 
palace called Ginaraliph, fituated on a more elevated ftation than the Alhambra. 
From the balconies of this palace is one of the fineft profpects in Europe, over the 
whole fertile plain of Granada, bounded by the fnowy mountains. The Moors to 
this day regret the lofs of Granada, and ftill offer up prayers to God for the recovery 
of the city. Many other noble monuments, erected: in the Moorifh times, remain 
in Spain; fome of them in tolerable prefervation, and others exhibiting fuperb 
ruins. : 

Among the naturalcuriofities, the medicinal fprings, and fome noify lakes, form 
a principal part; but we muft not forget the river Guadiana, which, like the Mole 
in England, runs under ground, and then is faid to emerge. The royal cabinet of 
natural hiftory at Madrid, was opened to the public by his majefty's orders in 1775. 
Every thing in this collection is ranged with neatnefs and elegance, and the apart- 
ments are opened twice a week for the public, befides being fhewn privately to 
ftrangers of rank. The mineral part of the cabinet, containing precious ftones, 
marbles, ores, &c. is very perfect; but the collection of birds and aiios at prefent 
is not large, though it may be expected to improve apace, if care be taken to get 
the productions of the Spanifh American colonies. Here is alfo a curious collection 
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of vafes, bafons, ewers, cups, plates, and ornamental pieces of the fineft agates, 
amethyfts, rock cryítals, &c. mounted in gold, and enamel, fet with cameos, 'in- 
taglios, &c, in an elegant tafte, and of very fine workmanfhip, faid to have been 
brought from France by Philip V. The cabinet alfo contains {pecimens of Mexican 
Fannia vales and uteníils. 
In blowing up the rock of Gibraltar, many pieces of bones and teeth have been 
found incorporated with the ftone, fome of which have been brought to England, 
and depofited in the Britifh Mufeum. On the weft fide of the mountain is the cave 
called St. Michael’s, eleven hundred and ten feet above the horizon. Many pillars 
of various fizes, fome of them two feet in diameter, have been formed in it by the 
droppings of water, which have petrified in falling. “The water perpetually drips 
from the roof, and forms an infinite number of ftalactitz, of a whitifh colour, com- 
fed of feveral coats or crufts, and which, as well as the pillars, continually in- 
creafe in bulk, and may probably in time fill the whole cavern. From the fum- 
mit of the rock, in clear weather, not only the town of Gibraltar may be feen, but 
the bay, the ftraits, the towns of St. Roque and Algefiras, and the Alpuxarra 
mountains, mount Abyla on the African fhore, with its fnowy top, the cities of 
Ceuta, Tangier, and great part of the Barbary coatt. 

CHIEF CITIES, &c.] Madrid, though unfortified, it being only furrounded by 
a mud wall, is the capital of Spain, and contains about 300,000 inhabitants. It 
is furrounded with very lofty mountains, whofe fummits are frequently covered with 
fnow. It is well paved and lighted, and fome of the ftreets are fpacious and hand- 
fome. ‘The houfes of Madrid are of brick, and are laid out chiefly far fhew, con- 
veniency being little confidered: thus you will pafs through ufually two or three 
large apartments of no ufe, in order. to come at a fmall room at the end where the 
family fit. The houfes in general look more like prifons than the habitations of 
people at their liberty; the windows, befides having a balcony, being grated with 
iron bars, particularly the lower range, and fometimes all the reft. ate families 
generally inhabit the fame houfe, as in Paris and Edinburgh. Foreigners are very 
much diftreffed for lodgings at Madrid, as the Spaniards are not fond of taking 
ftrangers into their houfes, efpecially ifthey are not catholics. Its greateft excel- 
lency is the cheapnefs of its provifions; but neither tavern, coffee-houfe, nor news- 
paper, excepting the Madrid Gazette, are to be found in the whole city. The 
royal palace ftands on an eminence, on the weft fide of the city ; it is a fpacious mag- 
nificent ftructure, confifting of three courts, and commands a very fine profpect. 
Each of the fronts is 470 feet in length and 100 high, and there is no palace in Eu- 
Ac cy fitted up with greater magnificence; the great audience chamber efpecially, 
which is 120 feet long, and hung with crimíon velvet richly embroidered with gold. 
Ornamented alío with 12 looking-glaffes made at St. Ildefonfo, each 10 feet high, 
with 12 tables of the fineft Spanifh marbles. The other royal palaces round it are 
defigned for hunting-feats, or houfes of retirement for their kings. Some of them 
contain fine paintings and good ftatues. The chief of thofe palaces are the Buen 
Retiro (now ftri of all its beft pictures and furniture), Cafa del Campo, Aran- 
juez, and St. Ildefonfo. 

A late traveller has reprefented the palace of Aranjuez, and its gardens, as ex- 
tremely delightful. Here is alfo a park many leagues round, cut acrofs in dif- 
ferent parts, by alleys of two, three, and even four miles:extent. Each of thofe 
alleys is formed by two double rows of elm-trees ; one double row on the right, 
and one on the left, which renders the fhade thicker. ‘The alleys are wide enough 
to admit of four coaches abreaft, and betwixt each double row there is a o. 
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channel, through which runs a ftream of water. Between thofe alleys there are 
thick groves of ímaller trees of various kinds, and thoufands of deer and wild- 
boars wander there at large, befides numberlefs hares, rabbits, pheafants, partridges, 
and feveral other kinds of birds. The river Tagus runs through this place, and di- 
vides it into two unequal parts. The central point of this great park is the king's 
palace, which is partly furrounded by the garden, and is exceedingly pleaíant, 
adorned with fountains and ftatues, and it alfo contains a vaft mo of the moft 
beautiful flowers, both American and European. As to the palace of Aranjuez it- 
felf, it is rather an elegant than a magnificent building. 

The palace of St. lidefonío is built of brick, plaiftered, and painted, but no 
pe of the architecture is agreeable. It is two ftories high, and the garden-front 

thirty-one windows, and twelve rooms in a fuite. The gardens are on a flope, on 
the top of which is a great refervoir of water, called here El Mar, the fea, which 
fupplies the fountains: this refervoir is furnifhed from the torrents which pour down 
the mountains. The water-works are excellent, and far furpafs thofe at Verfailles. 
The great entry of the palace is fomewhat fimilar to that of Verfailles, and with 
a large irort pallifade. In the gardens are twenty-feven fountains: the bafons are 
of white marble, and the ftatues, many of which are excellent, are of lead, bronz- 
ed and gilt. Thefe gardens are in the formal French ftyle, but ornamented with 
fixty-one very fine marble ftatues, as large as the life, with twenty-eight marble 
vafes, and twenty leaden vafes gilt. The upper part of the palace contains many 
valuable paintings, and the lower part antique ftatues, bufts, and baffo relievos. 

The pride of Spain, however, is the Efcurial ; and the natives fay, perhaps with 
juftice, that the building of it coft more than that of any other palace in Europe. 
The defcription of this palace forms a fizeable quarto volume, and it is faid, that 
Philip II. who was its founder, expended upon it fix millions of ducats. It con- 
tains a prodigious number of windows, 200 in the weft front, and in the eaft 366, 
and the apartments are decorated with an aftonifhing variety of paintings, Ículpture, 
tapeftry, ornaments of gold and filver, marble, jafper, gems, and other curious 
ftones, furpafling all imagination. The Spaniards fay, that this building, befides 
its palace, contains a church, large and richly ornamented, a maufoleum, cloifters, 
a convent, a college, and a library, containing about thirty thoufand volumes, 
befides large apartments for all kinds of artifts and mechanics, noble walks, with 
extenfive parks and gardens, beautified with fountains and coftly ornaments. The 
fathers that live in the convent are 200, and they have an anriual revenue of 120001. 
'The maufoleum, or burying-place of the kings and queens of Spain, is called the 
Pantheon, becaufe it is built upon the plan of that temple at Rome, as the church 
to which it belongs is upon the model of St. Peter's. It is 36 feet diameter incrufted 
with fine marbles. 

Allowing to the Spaniards their full eftimate of the incredible fums beftow- 
ed on this palace, and on its furniture, ftatues, paintings, columns, vafes, and the 
like decorations, which are moft amazingly rich and beautiful, yet we hazard no- 
thing in faying, that the fabric itfelf difcovers a bad tafte upon the whole. The 
conceit of building it in the form of a gridiron, becaufe St. Laurence, to whom it 
is dedicated, was broiled on fuch an utenfil, and multiplying the fame figure through 
its principal ornaments, could have been formed only in the brain of a taftelefs bi- 
got, fuch as Philip II. who erected it to commemorate the victory he obtained over 
the French (but by the affiftance of the Englifh forces) at St. Quintin, on St. Lau- 
rence's day, in the year 1557. The apartment where the king refides forms the 
handle of the gridiron. ‘The building is a long fquare of 640 feet by 580. The 
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height to the roof is 6o feet. It has been enriched and adorned by his fucceffors ; 
but its outfide has a gloomy appearance, and the infide is compofed of different 
ftructures, fome of which are mafter--pieces of architecture, but forming a difagree- 
able whole. It muft however be confeffed, that the pictures and ftatues that have 
found admiffion here, are excellent in their kind, and fome of them not to be 
equalled even in Italy itfelf. 

Cadiz is the great emporium of Spanifh commerce. It ftands on an ifland fe- 
parated from the continent of Andalufia, without the ftraits of Gibraltar, by a very 
narrow arm of the fea, over which a fortified bridge is thrown, and joins it to the 
main land. The entrance into the bay is about 500 fathoms wide, and guarded 
by two forts called the Puntals. The entrance has never been of late years at- 
tempted by the Englifh, in their wars with Spain, becaufe of the vaft intereft our 
merchants have in the treafures there, which they could not reclaim from the cap- 
tors. The ftreets are narrow, ill paved, and filthy, and full of rats in the night. 
The houfes lofty with flat roofs, and few are without a turret for a view of the fea. 
The population is reckoned at 140,000 inhabitants, of which 12,000 are French, 
and as many Italians. The cathedral hath been already 50 years buildihg, and the 
roof is not half finifhed. The environs are beautifully rural. 

Cordova is now an inconfiderable place ; Ítreets crooked and dirty, and but few 
of the public or private buildings confpicuous for their architecture. The palaces 
of the inquifition and of the bifhops are extenfive and well fituated. ‘The cathedral 
was formerly a mofque, divided into feventeen ailes by rows of columns of various 
marbles, and is very rich in plate ; four of the filver candlefticks coft 8.501. a piece. 
The revenue of the fee amounts to 35001. per ann. but as the bifhops cannot de- 
vife.by will, all they die poffefied of, efcheates to the king. 

Seville, the Julia of the Romans, is next to Madrid, the largeft city in Spain, 
but is greatly decayed both in riches and population. The fhape is circular, and 
the walls feem of Moorifh conftruction ; its circumference is five miles and a half. 
The fuburb of Triana, 1s as large as many towns, and remarkable for its gloomy 
Gothic caftle, where in 1481, the inquifition was firft eftablifhed in Spain. Its 
manufactures in wool and filk which formerly amounted to 16,000, are now re- 
duced to 400, and its great office of commerce to Spanifh America is removed to 
Cadiz. The cathedral of Seville is a fine Gothic building, with a curious fteeple 
or tower,. having a moveable figure of a woman at top, called La Giralda, which 
turns round with the wind, and which is referred to in Don Quixote. This fteeple 
is reckoned one of the greateft curiofites in Spain, and is higher than St. Paul's in 
London, but the cathedral, in Mr. Swinburne's opinion, is by no means equal to 
York minfter for lightnefs, elegance, or Gothic delicacy. The firít clock made in 
the kingdom was fet up in this cathedral in the year 1400, in the prefence of king 
Henry Ill. The profpect of the country round this city, beheld from the fteeple 
of the cathedral, is extremely delightful. 

Barcelona, formerly Barcino, faid to be founded by Hamilcar Barcas, is a larze 
circular trading city, containing 15,000 houfes, is fituated in the Mediterranean 
facing Minorca, and is faid to be the handfomeft place in Spain ; the houfes are lofty 
and plain, and the ftreets well lighted, and paved. The citadel is ftrong, and the 
place and inhabitants famous for the fiege they fuftained in 1714 againít a for- 
midable army, when deferted both by England and the Emperor for whom they had 
taken up arms. The number of inhabitants is fuppofed to be nearly 150,000, and 
they fupply Spain with moft of the clothing and arms for the troops. A fingular 
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cuftom prevails among them on the rft of November, the eve of All Souls; they run 
about from houfe to houfe to eat chefnuts, believing that for every chefnut they fwal- 
low, with proper faith and unction, they fhall deliver a foul out of purgatory. 

Valencia is a large and almoft circular city, with lofty walls. The ftreets are 
crooked and narrow, and not paved, the houfes ill built and filthy, and moft of the 
churches tawdry. Priefts, nuns, and friars, of every dreís {warm in this city, whofe 
inhabitants are computed at 80,000. Its archbifhopric is one of the beft in Spain, 
to the amount of 40,0001. fterling a year. 

Carthagena is a large city, but very few good ftreets, and fewer remarkable build- 
ing The port is very complete, formed by nature in the figure of a heart, and the 
ated is a fpacious fquare fouth-weft of the town, with 40 pieces of cannon to de- 
fend it towards the fea. When Mr. Swinburne vifited it, in 1775, there were 800 
Spanifh criminals, and 600 Barbary llaves working at the pumps to keep the docks 
dry, &c. and treated with great inhumanity. The crimes for which the Spaniards 
were fent there, deferved indeed exemplary punifhments. 

Granada ftands on two hills, and the ancient palace of the Alhambra crowns the 
double fummit between two rivers, the Dauro, and the Xenil. The former glories 
of this city are paffed away with its old inhabitants; the ftreets are now filthy and 
the aqueducts crumbled to duft, and its trade loft. Of 50,000 inhabitants, only 
18,000 are reckoned ufeful, the furplus is made - of clergy, lawyers, children, 
and beggars. ‘The amphitheatre, for bull feafts, is built of ftone, and one of the 
beft in Spain, and the environs of the city are ftill pleafing and healthful. 

Bilboa is fituated on the banks of the river Ybaizabal, and is about two leagues 
from the fea. It contains about eight hundred houfes, with a large fquare by the 
water fide, well fhaded with pleafant walks, which extend to the outlets, on the 
banks of the river; where there are at numbers of houfes and paa, which 
form a moft pleafing profpe&, particularly in failing up the river: for, befides the 
beautiful verdure, numerous objects open gradually to the eye, and the town ap- 
pears as an amphitheatre, which enlivens the landfcape, and completes the fcenery. 
The houfes are folid and lofty, and the ftreets well paved and level; and the water 
is fo conveyed into the ftreets, that they may be wafhed at pleafure ; which renders 
Bilboa one of. the neateft towns in Europe. 

Malaga is an ancient city, and not e rentado for its opulence and extenfive 
commerce than for the luxuriance of its foil, yielding in great abundance the moft 
delicious fruits; whilft its rugged.mountains afford thofe lufcious grapes, which 
give fuch reputation to the Malaga wine, known in England by the name of Moun- 
tain. The city is large and populous, and of a circular form, furrounded with a 
double wall, ftrengthened by ftately towers, and has nine gates. A Moorifh caftle 
on the point of a rock commands every part of it. The ftreets are narrow, and the 
moft remarkable building in it is a ftupendous cathedral, begun by Philip II. faid to 
be as large as that of St. Paul's in London. The bifhops income is 16,000l. fterl-. 





AN | | ! | 
The city of Salamanca is of a circular form, but on three hills and two vallies,, 

and on every fide furrounded with proípeéts of fine houfes, noble feats, gardens, 
orchards, fields, and diftant villages; and is ancient, large, rich, and populous. 
There are ten gates to this city, and it contains twenty-five churches, twenty-five 
convents of friars, and the fame number of nunnerics. The moft beautiful of 
this city is the great quare, buiit about forty years ago. The houfes are of three 
ftories, and all of equal height and: exact fymmetry, with iron balconies, and a 
ftone baluftrade on the top of them : the lower part is arched, which forms a piazza 
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all round the fquare, one of two hundred and ninety-three feet on each fide. Over 
fome of the arches are medallions, with bufts of the kings of Spain, and of feveral 
eminent men, in ftone baffo-relievo, among which are thofe of Ferdinando Cortez, 
Francis Pizarro, Davila, and Cid Ruy. In this fquare the bull-fights are exhi- 
bited for three days only, in the month of June. The river Tormes runs by this 
city, and has a bridge over it of twenty-five arches, built by the Romans, and yet 
entire. 

Toledo is one of the moft ancient cities in Spain, and during feveral centuries it 
held the rank of its metropolis. But the neigh urhood of Madrid has by degrees 
ftripped it of its numerous inhabitants, and it would have been almoft entirely de- 
ferted but for its cathedral, the income of which being in at part fpent here, 
contributes chiefly to the maintenance of the few thoufands that are left, and affifts, 
in fome degree, thofe fmall manufactures of fword-blades and filk-ftuffs that are 
eftablifhed in this city. It is now exceedingly ill built, poor and mean, and the 
ftreets very fteep. 

Burgos was the ancient capital of the kingdom of Caftile, but now in obícurity. 
‘The cathedral is one of the moft magnificent ftructures of the Gothic kind, now in 
Europe: its form is exactly the fame as that of York minfter, and on the eaft end 
is an octagon building exactly like the chapter houfe at York. 

Gibraltar, once a celebrated town and fortreís of Andalufia, is at prefent in pof- 
‘feffion of Great Britain. It was taken from the Spaniards by a combined fleet of 
Englifh and Dutch fhips, under the command of fir George Rooke, in 1704; and 
after many fruitlefs attempts to recover it, was confirmed to the Englifh by the 
treaty of Utrecht, in 1713. Repeated attempts have been fince made to wreít it 
from England, but without fucceís : the laft war hath made it more famous than 
ever, when it underwent a long fiege againft the united forces of Spain and France 
by land and fea, and was gallantly defended by general Elliot and his ifon, to 
the great lofs and difgrace of the affailants. ‘Though it muft be granted, the place 
is by nature almoft impregnable. Near 309 pieces of cannon of different bores, and 
chiefly brafs, which were funk before the port in the floating batteries, have been 
raifed, and fold, to be diftributed anong the garrifon. It is a commodious port, and 
formed naturally for commanding the paffage of the Straits, or, in other words, 
the entrance into the Mediterranean and J .evant feas. But the road is -neither fafe 
againft an enemy nor ftorms: the bay is about twenty leagues in circumference. 
The ftraits are 24. miles long, and 15 broad; through which fets a current from 
the Atlantic ocean into the Mediterranean. and for the ftemming of it a brifk gale 
isrequired. "Ihe town was neither large nor beautiful, and in the laít fiege was fo- 
tally deftroyed by the enemies bombs, but on account of its fortifications, is efteem- 
ed the key of Spain, and is always furnifhed with a garrifon well provided for its de- 
fence. ‘The harbour is formed by a mole, which is well fortified and planted with 

ns. Gibraltar is acceffible on the land fide only by a narrow paflage between 

e rock and the fea, but that is walled and fortified both by art and nature, and 
fo inclofed by high fteep hills, as to be almoft inacceffible that way. It has 
but two gates on that fide, and as many towards the fea. Acrofs this ifthmus the 
Spaniards have drawn a fortified line, chiefly with a view to hinder the garrifon af 
Gibraltar from having any intercourfe with the country behind them: notwith- 
ftanding which they — on a clandeftine trade, particularly in tobacco, of which 
the Spaniards are ex ingly fond. The etie t m 18, however, confined within 
very narrow limits; and, as the ground produces fcarcely any thing, all their pro- 
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vifions are brought them either from England, or from Ceuta, on the oppofite coaft 
of Barbary. Formerly Gibraltar was entirely under military government; but that 
power producing thofe abufes which are naturally attendant on it, the parliament 
thought proper to ereét it into a body corporate, and the civil power is now lodged 
in its magiftrates. 

The chief iflands belonging to Spain in Europe, are thofe of Majorca and Yvica, 
of which we have nothing particular to fay. Minorca, which was taken by the 
Englifh in 1708, was retaken by the Spaniards the laft war, and is now becomea 
Spanifh ifland again, containing about 27,000 inhabitants. 

Notwithftanding the pride and oftentation of the Spaniards, their penury is eafily 
difcernible, but their wants are few, and their appetites eafily fatisfied. The in- 
ferior orders, even in the greateft cities, are miferably lodged, and thofe lodgings 
wretchedly furnifhed. Many of the poorer fort, both men and women, wear nel- 
ther fhoes nor ftockings, and coarfe bread fteeped in oil and occafionally feafoned 
with vinegar, is the common food of the mur ee through feveral provinces. 
A traveller in Spain muft carry Pain iar and bedding with him, and if perchance 
he meets with the appearance of an inn, he muft even cook his victuals, .it being 
beneath the dignity of a Spaniard to perform thefe offices to ftrangers ; but lately 
fome tolerable inns have been opened by Irifh and Frenchmen in cities, and upon the 
high roads. The pride, indolence, and lazinefs of the Spaniards, are powerful in- 
ducements to their more induftrious neighbours the French, who are to be found in 
all parts of the kingdom ; and here a wonderful contraft diftinguifhes the character 
of two neighbouring nations. The Spaniard feldom ftirs from home, or puts his 
hand to work of any kind. He fleeps, goes to mafs, takes his evening walk. 
While the induftrious Frenchman becomes a thorough domeftic ; he is butcher, 
cook, and taylor, all in the fame family; he powders the hair, cuts the corns, 
wipes the fhoes, and after making himfelf ufeful in a thoufand different fhapes, he 
returns to his native country loaded with dollars, and laughs out the remainder of 
his days at the expence of his proud benefactor. 

CoMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] ‘The Spaniards, unhappily for themfelves, 
make gold and filver the chief branches both of their exports and imports. They 
import it from America, from whence they export it to other countries of Europe. 
Cadiz is the chief emporium of this commerce.  ** Hither (fays Mr. Anderfon, in 
his Hiftory of Commerce) other European nations fend their merchandife, to be 
fhipped off in Spanifh bottoms for America, fheltered (or, as our old Englifh 
phrate has it, coloured) under the names of Spanifh factors. Thofe foreign na- 
tions have here their agents and correfpondents, and the confuls of thofe nations 
make a confiderable figure. Cadiz has been faid to have the fineft ftorehoufes and 
magazines for commerce of any city in Europe; and to it the flota and galleons re- 
gularly import the treafuresof Spanifh America. The proper Spanifh merchandife 
exported from Cadiz to America are of no great va'ue; but the duty on the foreign 
merchandife fent thither would yield a great revenue, (and confequently the profits 
of merchants and their agents would fink), were it not for the many fraudulent 
practices for eluding thofe duties.” 

The manufactures of Spain are chiefly of filk, wool, copper, and hard-ware. 
Great efforts have been made by the government to prevent the other European 
nations from reaping the chief advantage of the American commerce; but thefe 
never can be fuccefsful, till a fpirit of induftry is awakened among the natives, fo 
as to enable them to esa! Page American pofieffions with their own commodities 
and merchandife. Meanwhile, the good faith and facility with which the Englith, 
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French, Dutch, and other nations, carry on this contraband trade, render them 
greater gainers by it than the Spaniards themfelves are, the clear profits feldom 
amounting to leís than 20 per cent. ‘This evidently miakes it an important concern, 
that thofe immenfe riches fhould belong to the Spaniards, rather than to any aétive 
European nation : but I fhall have occafion to touch on this fubject in the account of 
America. | 

CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.) Spain, from being the moft free, is now 
the moft defpotic kingdom in Europe; and the poverty which is fo vifible in moft 
parts of the country is in a great degree the refult of its government, in the admi- 
niftration of which no proper attention is paid to the interefts and welfare of the 
people. The monarchy is hereditary, and females are capable of fucceffion. It 
has even been queftioned, whether his catholic majefty may not bequeath his 
crawn, upon his demife, to any branch of the royal family he pleafes. It is at 
leaft certain, that the houfe of Bourbon mounted the throne of Spain in virtue of 
the laft will of Charles II. 

The cortes or parliaments of the kingdom, which formerly, efpecially in Caftile, 
had greater power and privileges than that of England, are now abolifhed ; but 
fome faint remains of their conftitution are ftill difcernible in the government, 
though all of them are ineffectual, and under the control of the king. 

The privy-council, which is compofed of a number of nablemen or grandees, 
nominated by the king, fits only to prepare matters, and to. papers -fèt the 
cabinet-counci. or junta, which confifts of the firft fecretary of (tate, ant three or 
four more named by the king, and in them refides the-direction of all the executive 
part of government. The council of war takes cognifance of military affairs 
only. The council of Caftile is the higheft law tribunal of thé kingdom. The 
feveral courts of the royal audiences, are thofe of Galicia, Seville, Majorca, the 
Canaries, Saragoíla, Valencia, and Barcelona. Thefe judge primarily in all caufes 
‘within 15 miles of their refpective cities or capitals, and receive appeals from in- 
ferior jurifdictions. Befides thefe there are many fubordinate tribunals, for the po- 
lice, the finances, and other branches of bufinefs. 

The government of Spanifh America forms a fyftem of itfelf, and is delegated to 
viceroys, and other magiftrates, who are in their refpeétive diftriéts almoft abfo- 
lute. A council for the Indies ts eftablifhed in Old Spain, and confifts of a gover- 
nor, four fecretaries, and twenty-two counfellors, befides officers. Their decifion 
is final in matters relating to America. ‘The members are generally chofeh from 
the viceroys and magiftrates who have ferved in that country. The two great 
viceroyalties of Peru and Mexico are fo confiderable, that they are feldom trufted 
to one perfon for more than three years; but they are thought füfficient to make his 
fortune in that time. 

The foreign poffeffions of the crown of Spain, befides thofe in America, are the 
towns of Ceuta, Oran, and Mafulquivir, on the coaft of Barbary in Africa; and 
the iflands of St. Lazaro, the Philippines, and Ladrones, in Afia. 

ReveNues.] The revenues arifing to the king from Old Spain, yearly amount 
to 5,000,0001l. fterling, though fome fay eight; and they form the fureft fupport of 
his government. His American income, it is true, is immenfe, but it is generally 
in a manner embezzled or anticipated before it arrives in Old Spain. The ing has 
a fifth of all the Gilver mines that are worked ; but little of it comes into his cof- 
fers. He falls upon means, however, in cafe of a war, or any public emergency, 
to fequefter into his own hands great part of the American treafures belonging to 
his fubjects, who never complain, becaufe they are always punctually repaid with 
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intereít. The finances of his prefent catholic majefty are in excellent order, and on 
a better footing, both for himfelf and his people, than thoíe of any of his prede- 
ceffors. | 

As to the taxes from whence the internal revenues arife, they are various, arbi- 
trary, and fo much fuited to conveniency, that we cannot fix them at any certainty. 
They fall upon all kind of goods, houfes, lands, timber and provifions; the 
clergy and military orders are likewife taxed. 

MILITARY AND MARINE STRENGTH.] The land forces of the crown of Spain, 
in time of peace, are never fewer than 70,000 ; but in cafe of war, they amount, 
without prejudice te the kingdom, to 110,000. The great dependance of the 
king, however, is upon his Walloon or foreign guards. His prefent catholic ma- 
Jefty has been at great care and expence to raife a powerful marine; and his fleet in 
Europe and America at prefent exceeds 70 fhips of the line. All along the coafts 
of Spain are watch-towers from mile to mile, with lights and guards at night, fo 
that from Cadiz to Barcelona, and from Bilboa to Ferrol, the whole kingdom may 
be foon alarmed in cafe of an invafion. | 

ROvAL ARMS, TITLES, NO- Spain formerly comprehended twelve kingdoms; 

BILITY, AND ORDERS. tan which, with feveral others, were by name en- 
tered into the royal titles, fo that they amounted in all to about 32. This abfurd 
cuftom is ftill occafionally continued, but the king is now generally contented with 
the title. of His Catholic Majefty. The kings df Bpidn are inaugurated by the de- 
livery of a fword, without being crowned. Their fignature never mentions their 
name, but I THE KiNG. Their eldeft fon is called prince of Aftürias, and their 
younger children, of both fexes, are by way of diftinction called infants or infantas, 
that is children. 

The armorial bearings of the kings of Spain, like their title, is loaded with the 
arms of all their kingdoms. It is now a fhield, divided into four quarters, of 
which the. uppermoft on the right hand and the loweft on the left contain a caftle, 
or, with three towers, for Caftile : and in the uppermoft on the left, and the loweft 
on the right, are three lions gules for Leon; with three lilies in the centre for An- 
you. | 
. The general name for thofe Spanifh nobility and gentry, who are unmixed with 
the Moorifh blood, is Hidalgo. They are divided into princes, dukes, marquifles, 
counts, vifcounts, and other inferior titles. Such as are created grandees, may 
{tand covered before the king, and are treated with princely diftinctions. A gran- 
dee cannot be apprehended without the king's order; and cardinals, archbifhops, 
ambafladors, knights of the Golden Fleece, and certain other great dignitaries, both 
in church and ftate, have the privilege, as well as the grandees, to appear covered 
before the king. | 

The ** Order of the Golden Fleece," particularly defcribed before in the orders of 
Germany, is generally conferred on princes and fovereign dukes; but the Spanifh 
branch of it, hath many French and Italian nobility : there are no commanderies or 
revenues annexed to it. 

The “ Order of St. Tames," or St. Jago de Compefella, is the richeft of all the 
orders of Spain. Some attribute its inílitution to Remira, king of Leon, in the 
year 837, and others to later princes, as an encouragement to valour in the long 
wars between the Chriftians and Moors. They were divided into two branches, each 
under a grand-mafter, but the office of both was given by pope Alexander VI. to 
the kings of Spain and Portugal, as grand-mafter in their refpective dominions. The 
badge is a crofs of gold enamelled crimfon, edged with gold, and worn round the 
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neck, pendent to a broad riband, it is charged on the centre with an efcallop-fheil 
white. The order is highly eftcemed in Spain, and only conferred on perfons of no- 
ble families. The fame may be faid of the “ Order of. Calatrava,” firft inflituted 
by Sanchio, king of Toledo: it took its name from the caftle of Calacrava, which 
was taken from the Moors, and here began the order, which became very powerful. 
Their number, influence, and poffeffions were fo confiderable as to excite the pe 
of the crown, to which, at length their revenucs and the office of grand-maíter 
were annexed by pope Innocent VIII. Their badge is, a crois fleury, red, worn at 
the breaít, pendent to a broad riband, the whole differing only in colour from the 
badge of Alcantara: the ceremonial mantle is of white lilk, tied with a cordon and 
tafílels, like thofe of the Garter, and on the left ann a crois fieury embroidered, 
gules. The celebrarcd ** Order of dicentere,”? derived its origin from the order 
of St. Julian, or of the Pear-tree ; but after Alcuntara was taken from the Moors, 
and made the chief feat of the order, they affumed the name of Knights of the 
order of Alcantara, and laid afide the old device of a pear-tree. They were fub- 
ject to the order of Calatrava, till the year 1411, when, by the fanétion of the pope, 
they became independent. They chofe their own grand-mafter, and acquired vaft 
poffeffions ; but, in 1495, pope Alexander VI. conferred the office on king Ferdi- 
nand of Arragon, and annexed it unalienably to the Spanifh crown. Since that time 
the kings of Spain have enjoyed the revenues of the grand-mafter, and the coni- 
manderies, belonging to the order. The badge is a gold crofs, fleury, enamelled 
green, and worn pendent to a broad riband on the breaft. On days of ceremony, 
they wear a mantle of red filk, on the left fide of which, is entbroidercd in filver, 
a {tar of five points. This order is highly efteemcd, and conferred only on perfons 
of ancient and illuftrious families. 

The ** Order of the Lady of Mercy," is faid to have been inftituted by James I. 
king of Arragon, about the year 1218, on account of a vow made by him to the 
Virgin Mary, during his captivity in France, and was defigned for the redemption 
of captives from the Moors, in which they expended large fums of money. It was 
at firít confined to mcn, but alady of Barcelona afterwards got women included in 
it: the badge, which is common to both, is a fhield per fefs, red and gold ; in chicfa 
crois pattee, white; in bafee four pallets red, for Arragon, and the fhield crowned with 
a ducal corenet. “his order pofieffes confiderable revenues in Spain. The ** Or- 
der of Mente/a,” was inftituted at Valencia, at the clofe of the thirteenth century, 
in the place of the Templars, and enjoyed their poffeffions. — 'Pheir chicf fear being 
the town of Montefa, the order from thence derived its nane, and chole St. George 
for patron. About a century afterwards, it was united to the order of St. George 
of Alfama, by pope Bedediét XIII. and fo hath continucd evez fince. The badge 
is a plain red croís enamelled on gold, worn pendent to a broad red riband, 
faih wite, and a plain red croís embroidered on the left breatt of the outer garment. 
Inthe year 1771, the prefent king inftituted after his own name, the *“ Order-of 
Cearles IIT." in commemoration of the birth of the infant. The badge is, a ftar 
of eight points enamelled white, and edged with gold: in the centre of the crofs is 
the image of the Virgin Mary, veitinents white and blue. On the revcrfe, the let- 
rers C. C. with the number III. in the centre, and this motto, Virtuti Ed Meri. 
The order is compofed of four claffes, the firft clafs are ftyled Grand Crofies, aad 
wear the badge pendent to a riband ftriped blue and wlrite over the right fhoulder, iud 
have a Far of filver with the badge embroidered on the lett fide or the coat. The 
knights of the fecond clafs wear the badge and riband like the firit, but have no ftor. 
be third end fourth claffes wear the badge at the button hole of the coart, pendear 
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to a narrow ftriped riband. ‘The knights of the third claís have penfions on the 
revenues of the order, but the fourth have none. None but períons of noble de- 
Ícent can belong to this order. | 

History or SPAiN.] Spain was probably firft peopled by the Celte from 
Gaul, to which it lies contiguous, or from Africa, from which it is only feparated 
by the narrow ftrait of Gibraltar. The Phoenicians fent colonies thither, and built 





Cadiz and Malaga. Afterwards, upon the rife of Rome and C , the poffef- 
fion of this kingdom became an object of contention between thofe powerful re- 
publics.; but at len the Roman arms prevailed, and Spain remained in their 


poffeffion until the fall of that empire, when it became a prey to the Goths. In 
the beginning of the fifth century the Suevi, the Vandals, and the Aleni, divided 
this kingdom between them, but in the year 584, the Goths again became the 
matters. 

Thefe, in their turn, were invaded by the Saracens, who, about the end of the 
feventh century, had pofleffed themfelves of the fineft kingdoms of Afia and Africa; 
and not content with the immenfe regions that formerly compofed great part of the 
Affyrian, Greek, and Roman empires, they crofs the Mediterranean, ravage Spain, 
and eftablifh themfelves in the foutherly provinces of that kingdom. 

Don Pelago is mentioned as the firft Old Spanifh prince who diftinguifhed himfelf . 
againft thefe infidels (who were afterwards known by the name of Moors, the greater 
part of them having come from Mauritania), and he took the title of king of 
Afturia about the year 720. His fucceffes animated other Chriftian princes to take 
arms likewife, and the two kingdoms of Spain and Portugal for many ages were per- 
petually embroiled in bloody wars. | 

The Moors in Spain were fuperior to all their co-temporaries in arts and arms, 
and the Abdoulrahman line kept poffeffion of the throne near 300 years. Learn- 
ing flourifhed in Spain, while the reft of Europe was buried in ignorance and bar- 
barity. But the Moorifh princes by degrees waxed weak and effeminate, and their 
chief minifters proud and infolent. A feries of civil wars continued, which at laft 
over-turned the throne of Cordova, and the race of Abdoulrahman. Several petty 
principalities were formed on the ruins of this empire, and many cities of Spain had 
each an independent fovereign. Now, every adventurer was entitled to the con- 
qu he made upon the Moors, till Spain at laft was divided into 12 or 14 king- 

oms; and about the year 1095, Henry of Burgundy was declared by the king of 
Leon, count of Portugal; but his fon Alphonfo, threw off his dependence on Le- 
on, and declared himfelf king. A feries of brave princes gave the Moors repeated 
overthrows in Spain, till about the year 1492, when all the kingdoms in Spain, 
Portugal excepted, were united by the marriage of Ferdinand, king of ron, 
and Ifabella the heirefs, and afterwards queen, of Caftile, who took Granada, and 
expelled out of Spain the Moors and Jews, who would not be converts to the 
Chriftian faith, to the number of 170,000 families. 1 fhall, in their proper places, 
mention the vaft acquifitions made at this time to Spain by the difcovery of 
America, and the firft expeditions of the Portuguefe to the Eaft-Indies, by the dif- 
covery of the Cape of Good Hope; but the fuccefles of both nations were.attend- 
ed with difagreeable gS memes 

The expulfion of the Moors and Jews in a manner depopulated Spain of artifts, 
labourers, and manufacturers; and the difcovery of America not only added to that 
calamity, but rendered the remaining Spaniards moft deplorably indolent. To 
complete their misfortunes, Ferdinand and Ifabella introduced the Popith inquifi- 
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tion, with all its horrors, into their dominions, as a fafeguard againít the return of 


the Moors and Jews. 
Charles V. of the houfe of Auftria, 


and emperor of Germany, fucceeded to the 


throne of Spain, in right of his mother, who was the daughter of Ferdinand and 


Jíabella, in the year 1516. 


The extenfive poffeffions of the houfe of Auftria in Eu- 


rope, Africa, and, above all, America, from whence he drew immenfe treafures, be- 
gan to alarm the jealoufy of neighbouring princes, but could not fatisfy the ambition 
of Charles; and we find him conftantly engaged in foreign wars, or with his own pro- 
teftant fubjeéts, whom he in vain attempted to bring back toe. the catholic church. 
He alfo reduced the power of the nobles in Spain, abridged the privileges of the 


commons, and 


eatly extended the regal prerogative. 


At laft, after a long and 


turbulent reign, he came to arefolution that filled all Europe with aftonifhment, the 
withdrawing himfelf entirely from any concern in the affairs of this world,. in or- 
der that he might fpend the remainder of his days in retirement and folitude * 


* Charles, of all his vat poffeffions, referved 
nothing for himfelf but an annual penfion of 
100,000 crowns; and chofe for the place of his 
retreat, a vale in Spain, of no great extent, wa- 
tered by a fmal] brook, and furrounded by rifin 
grounds, covered with lofty trees. He gave ftri 
orders, that the ftyle of the building which he 
erected there, fhould be fuch as fuited his prefent 
fituation, rather than his former dignity. It con- 
fitted only of fix rooms, four of them in the form 
of friars cells, with naked walls; and the other 
two, each twenty fect fquare, were hung with 
brown cloth, and furnifhed in the moft fimple man- 
ner: they were all level with the und, with 
a door on one fide into.a garden, of which Charles 
himfelf had given the plan, and had filled it with 
various plants, which he propofed to culrivate with 
his own hands. After {pending fome time ih the 
city of Ghent in Flanders, the place of his nati- 
vity, he fer out for Zealand in Holland, where he 
prepared to embark for Spain, accompanied -by his 
fon, and a numerous retinue of princes and nobi- 
liry; and. taking an aficótionate and la farewel of 
Philip and his attendants, he fet out, on the 17th 
of September 1556, under convoy of a large dect 
of Spanifh, Flemifh, and Englifh fhips. s foon 
as he landed ig Spain, he fell proftrate on the 
ground; and confidering himfelf now as dead to the 

world, he kiffed the earth, and faid, ** Naked came 
I out of my mother's womb, and naked I now re- 
turnto thee, thou common mother of mankind.” 
Some of the Spanifh mobility paid their court to 
him as he pafled along to the place of his retreat. ; 
but they were fo few in number, and their attend- 
ance was fo q po that Charles obferved it, and- 
- felt, for the firít time, that be was no longer a 
monarch. But he was more decply affccted with 
his fon's ingratitude ;, who, forgetting already how 
much he owed: to. his father’s bounty, obliged him 
to remain fome weeks on the road, before he. paid 
him the firt moiety of that fmal] portion, which 
. was all that he had referved of fo many kingdoms. 
At laft the money was paid ; and. Charles, having 


difmiffed a pa number of his domeftics, whofe. 
attendance he thought would be fuperfluous, he 
entered into his humble retreat ith twelve do« 
mettics only. Here he buried in folitude, and 
filence, his hon tos his ambition,, together with 
all thofe vaft projects which, during half a cen- 
tury, had alarmed and agitated Europe ; filling 
every kingdom in it, by turns, with the terror o 
his arms, and the dread of being fubjeéted to his 
power. Here he enjoyed, perhaps, more complete 
fatisfaction than all his grandeur had ever yiclded 
him. Far from taking any pere in thc political 
tranfactions of the princes of Europe, hc reftrained 
his curiefity even from any en ay concerning’ 
them ; and he feemed to view the bufy fcene whic 
he had abandoned, with all the contempt and in- 
difference arifing from his thorough experience of its 
vanity, as well as from the pleafing reflection of 
having difengagcd himfelf from its cares. 

New amuiements and new objects now occupied 
his mind ;. fometimes he cultivated the plants in 
his garden with his own hands ; fometimes he rode 
out to the neighbouring wood on a little horfc,. the 
only one that he kept, attended by a fingle fervant 
on foot. When his infirmities confined him to his 
apartment,.he either admitted a few gentlemen who 
refided in the neighbourhood, and entertained them 
familiarly at his table ; or he employed himfelf in 
imer ipe the principles, and in forming curiova 
works of mcchanifm, of which he had always been 
remarkably fond. He was particularly curious with 
regard to the conítruétion of clocks and watches ; 
and having found,. after repeated trials, that he 
could not bring any two of them to go exactly a- 
like, he refleéted,.it is faid, with a mixture of fur- 
prife and regret, on his own folly, in having be- 
ftowed fo much time and labour on the mare vain 
attempt of bringing mankind to a precife unifor- 
mity of fentiment concerning the imtritate and my- 
fierious doctrines of religion. And here, after two 
years retirement, he was feized with.a fever, which 
carried him off,,in the sgth year of his age. 
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Agreeably to this refolution, he refigned Spain and the Netherlands, with great 
formality, in the prefence of his principal nobility, to his fon Philip II. but could 
not prevail on the princes of Germany to eleét him emperor, which they conferred 
on Ferdinand, Charles’s brother, thereby — the dangerous power of the 
houfe of Auftria into two branches ; Spain, with all its effions in Africa and 
the New World, alío the Netherlands, and fome Italian ftates, remained with the 
elder branch, whilft the Empire, Hungary, and Bohemia, fell to the lot of the 
younger, which they {till po fs. 

Philip 11. inherited all his father’s vices, with few of his gen qualities. He 
was auftere, haughty, immoderately ambitious, and through his whole life a cruel 
bigot in the caufe pery. His marriage with queen Mary of England, an un- 
feeling bigot like himíelf, his unfucccf: addreffes to her fifter Elizabeth, his 
refentment and unfuccefsful wars with that princefs, his tyranny and perfecutions in 
the Low Countries, the revolt and lofs of the United Provinces, with other parti- 
culars of his reign, have been already mentioned, in the hiftory of thofe countries. 

In Portugal he was more fuceefsful. 'Fhat kingdom, after being governed by a 
race of wife and brave princes, fell to Sebaftian, about the year 1557. Sebattian 
loft his life and a fine army, in a headítrong, unjuft, and ill-concerted ex edition 
againít the Moors in Africa; and in the year 1580, Philip united Portu to his 
own dominions, e on the Braganza family of Portugal aflerted a prior right. By 
this acquifition Spain became poflefled of the Portuguefe fettlements in India > fome 
of which fhe fll holds. — | | 

'The defcendants of Philip proved to be very weak princes ; but Philip and his 
father had fo totally ruined the ancient liberties of Spain, that they reigned almoít 
unmolefted in their own dominions. ‘Their viceroys, however, were at once fo 
tyrannical and infolent over the Portuguefe, that in the reign of Philip IV. in the 
year 1640, the nobility of that nation, by a well-conducted cenfpiracy, expelled 
their tyrants, and placed the duke of Braganza, by the title of John IV..upon their 
throne, and ever fince, Portugal has been a diftinct kingdom from Spain.. 

The kings of Spain, of the Auftrian line, failing in the perfon of Charles II. 
who left no iffue, Philip duke of Anjou, fecond fon to the Dauphin of France, 
and grandfon to Lewis XIV. mounted that throne, by virtue of his predecefior’s 
will, in the name of Philip V. anno 170r. After a long and bloody Aranos with 

the German branch of the houfe of Auftria, fupported by England, he was con- 
firmed in his dignity, at the conclufion. of the war by the Mamefal peace of Utrecht, 
1713. And thus Lewis XIV. through a mafterly train of politics (for in his wars 
to fupport his. grandíon, as we have already obferved, he was almoft ruined),.ac- 
complifhed his favourite project of transferring the kingdom of Spain, with all its 
rich poffeffions in America and the Indies, from the houfe of Auftria, to that of his 
own family of Bourbon. In 1734, Philip invaded Naples, and got that kingdom 
for his fon Don Carlos, the Sicilians readily acknowledging hina for their fovereign, 
through the oppreffion of the Imperialifts. 

After a long and turbulent "a" which was difturbed by the ambition of his 
wife, Elizabeth of Parma, Philip died in 1746, and was fucceeded by his fon, Fer- 
dinand VE. -a mild and peaceable prince, who reformed many abufes, and wanted 
to promote the commerce and profperity of his kingdom.  In.1759,.he died with-- 
our iffue, through melancholy for the loís of his wife. Ferdinand was fucceeded by 
his brother,. Charles II, then king of Naples and the two Siciles, now the prefent 
king of Spain,. fon.to.Philip V..by his wife, the princefs of Parma. i 
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He was fo warmly attached to the family compaét of the houfe of Bourbon, ‘that 
two years after his acceffion, he even hazarded his American dominions to fupport 
it. “War being declared between him and England, the latter took from him the fa- 
mous port and city of Havannah, in the ifland of Cuba, and thereby rendered herfelf 
entirely miftrefs of the navigation of the Spanifh plate fleets. Notwithftanding the 
fuccefs of the Englifh, their miniftry thought proper haítily to conclude a peace, in 
confequence of which Havannah was reftored to Spain. In 1775, an expedition was 
concerted againft Algiers by the Spanifh miniftry, which had a moft unfuccefsful ter- 
mination. The troops, which amounted to upwards of 24,000, and who were com- 
manded by lieutenant-general Conde de O’Reilly, landed about a league and a half to 
the eaftward of the city of Algiers; but were difgracefully beaten back, and obliged 
to take fhelter on board their fhips, having 27 officers killed, and 191 wounded ;.and 
sor rank and file killed, and 2088 wounded. Inthe years 1783, and 1784, they 
alfo renewed their attacks by fea to deftroy it, but after {pending much ammunition, 
and lofing many lives, were forced to retire without doing it much injury. 

When the war between Great Britain and her American colonies had fubfifted for 
fome time, and France had taken part with the latter, the court of Spain was alfo 
po upon to commence hoftilities againft Great Britain. In particular, the 

paniards clofely befieged Gibraltar, both by fea and land ; it having been always 
a at mortification to them, that this fortreís fhould be poffeffed by the Englifh. 
Other military and naval operations alfo took place between Spain and Great Bri- 
tain, which have been noticed in the Hiftory of England, but peace hath fince been 
concluded, and we hope happily, between the two nations. 

His prefent catholic majefty does all he can to oblige his fubjects to defift from 
their ancient dreís and manners, and carried his endeavours fo far, that it occafioned 
Io dangerous an infurrection at Madrid, as obliged him to part with his minifter, 
the marquis of Squillace ; thereby affording an inftance of the necellity that even 
defpotic princes are under of paying fome attention to the inclinations of their fub- 





ects. 

x Charles IH. king of Spain, was born in 17 16, fucceeded to the throne in 1759 5 
and has iffue by his late queen : 

1. Maria-Jofepha, born 1744. 

2. Maria-Louifa, born 1745, married 1765, to the archduke Leopold of Au- 
ftria, great duke of Tufcany, and brother to the prefent emperor of Germany. 

3. Philip-Anthony, duke of Calabria, born 1747, declared incapable of fucceed- 
ing to the throne, on account of an invincible weaknefs of underftanding. 

4. Charles-Anthony, prince of Afturias, born in 1748, married 1765, to Louifa- 
‘Maria-Therefa, princefs of Parma. 

s. Ferdinand-Anthony, king of Naples, born in 1751, married 1768, to the 
archduchefs Mary-Cardire-Loulía, fifter to the emperor of Germany. 

6. Gabriel-Anthony, born in 1752, grand-prior of the kingdom of Spain. 

7. Anthony-Paícal, born 1755. 

8. Francis-Xavier, born 1757. 

The king's brother Don Lewis, is a cardinal and archbifhop of T oledo. 
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P O R T U G A hL. 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. 


Length 300 37 and 42 north lat. 
Breadth pl, between 7 and 10 weft long. 


BounDARIES.] Y T. is bounded by Spain on the North and Eaft, and on the 
I South and Weft by the Atlantic Ocean, being the moft wefterly 

kingdom on the continent of Europe. 
ANCIENT NAMES AND : This kingdom was, in the time of the Romans, called 
DIVISIONS. Lufitania. The etymology of the modern name is un- 
certain. It moít probably is derived from fome noted harbour or port, to which 
the Gauls (for fo ftrangers are called in the Celtic) reforted. By the form of the 


country, it is naturally divided into three parts; the north, middle, and fouth 
provinces.. 


Provinces. Chief towns. Sq. M. 
— Entre Minho Braga 
Ths en | Douro and : | Oporto and Viana ] 6814 
| Tralos Montes € Miranda and Villa Real. 
Beira Coimbra 
. TNT Guarda Caftel Rodrigo 
The Middle Divifion 8 
contains Lisson £34 E pramo 
. -53 W. lon. 
Eftremadura St. Ubes and Leira. 
Entre Taja Ebora, or Evora 
The South Divifion } Guadiana Portalegre, Elvas, Beja " 
contains Alentejo. I .agos 397 
Algarva Faro, 'Tavora, and Silves. 


SOIL, AIR, AND PRODUCTIONS.] The foil of Portugal is not in general equal 
to that of Spain for fertility, efpecially in corn, which they import from other 
countries. Their fruits. are the fame as in Spain, but not fo highly flavoured. The 
Portuguele wines, when old and genuine, are efteemed to be very friendly to the hu- - 
man. conftitution, and fafe to drink *. Portugal contains mines, but they are not 
worked; variety of gems, marbles, and mill-ftones, and a fine mine of falt-petre, near 
Lafbon. ‘Their cattle and poultry are but indifferent eating. The air, efpecially 
about Lifbon, is reckoned foft and beneficial to confumptive patients; it is not fo 
fearching as that of Spain, being refrefhed from the fea-breezes. 

MounTaINs.] The face of Portugal is mountainous, or rather rocky, for their 
mountains are generally barren: the chief are thofe which divide Algarva from 


Alentejo; thofe of Tralos Montes, and the rock Lifbon, at the mouth of thc 
Tajo. 


* The port-wines are made in the dirit round have very fpacious wine vaults, capable of holding 
Oporto, which does not produce one halfthe quan- Gor 7000 pipes, and itis faidthat zo,cooare yearly . 
tity that is confumed under that name in the Bri- exported from Oporto. 
till: dominions only.. The merchants in this city 
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WATER AND RIVERS.] ‘Though every brook in Portugal is reckoned a river, 
yet the chief Portuguefe rivers are mentioned in Spain, all of them falling into the 
Atlantic ocean. “lhe Tagus, or Tajo, was celebrated for its golden fand. Por- 
tugal contains feveral roaring lakes and f| ings; fore of them are abforbent even 
of the lighteft fubftances, fuch as wood, cork, and feathers ; fome, particularly 
one about 45 miles from Lifbon, are medicinal and fanative ; and fome hot baths 
are found in the little kingdom, or rather province, of Algarva. 

PROMONTORIES AND BAYS.] The promontories or capes of Portugal are Cape 
Mondego, near the mouth of the river Mondego 5 Cape Roca, at the north entrance 
of the river Tajo ; Cape Efpithel, at the fouth entrance of the river Tajo ; and Cape 
St. Vincent, on the fouth-weft point of Algarva. The bays are thofe of Cadoan, or 
St. Ubes, fouth of Lifbon, and Lagos Bay in Algarva. 

AnimaLs.] The fea-fifh, on the coaft of Portugal, are reckoned excellent; on 
the land, ‘the hogs and kids are tolerable eating. Their mules are fure, and fer- 
viceable both for draught and carriage ; and their horfes, though flight, are lively. 

PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN- According to the beft calculation, Por- 

NERS, AND CUSTOMS. | tugal contains near two millions of inha- 
bitants. By a furvey made in the year 1732, there were in that kingdom 3,344 pa- 
rifhes, and 1,742,230 lay períons (which is but $22 laity to each parifh on a me- 
dium), befides about 300,000 ecclefiaftics of both fexes. 

The modern Portuguefe retain nothing of that adventurous enterprifing fpirit that 
rendered their forefathers fo illuftrious 3co years ago. ‘They have, ever fince the 
houfe of Braganza mounted the throne, degenerated in all their virtues ; though 
fome noble exceptions are ftill remaining among them, and no people are fo little 
obliged as the Portuguefe are to the reports of hiftorians and travellers. ‘Their 
degeneracy is evidently owing to the weaknefs of their monarchy, which renders 
them inaétive, for fear of difobliging their powerful neighbours ; and that inactivity 
has proved the fource of pride, and other unmanly vices. ‘Treachery has been laid 
to their charge, as w:ll as ingratitude, and above all, an intemperate paffion for re- 
venge. ‘They are, if poffible, more fuperftitious, and, both in high and common 
life, affeét more ftate than the Spaniards themfelves. Among the lower people, 
thieving is commonly practifed ; and all ranks are accufed of being unfair in their 
dealings, efpecially with ftrangers. It is hard, however, to fay what alteration 
may be made in the character of the Portuguefe, by the expulfion of the Jefuits, 
and the diminution of the papal influence among them, but above all, by that 
fpirit of independency, with regard to commercial affairs, upon Great Britain, 
which, not much tothe honour of their gratitude, though to the intereft of their 
own country, is now fo much encouraged by their court and miniftry. 

The Portuguefe are neither fo tall nor fo well made as the Spaniards, whofe ha- 
bits and cuftoms they imitate, only the quality affect to be more gaily and richly 
dreffed. The Portuguefe ladies are thin and {mall of ftature. Their complexion is 
olive, their eyes black and expreffive, and their features generally regular. The 
are efteemed to be generous, modeft, and witty. They drefs like the Spanifh 
ladies, with much awkward and affected gravity, but in general more magni- 
ficently ; and they are taught wy their hufbands to exact from their fervants an ho- 
mage, that in other countries is paid only to royal perfonages. ‘The furniture of the 
houfes, efpecially of their grandees, is rich and fuperb to exceís ; and they maintain 
an incredible number of domeftics, as they never difcharge any who furvive, after 
ferving their anceftors. “The poorer fort have fcarcely any furniture at all, for they, 
in imitation of the Moors, fit always croís-legged on the ground. j 
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Rzricrow.] The eftablifhed religion of Portugal is p ry in the ftricte& fenfe. 
'The Portuguefe have a patriarch, but formerly he depended entirely upon the pope, 
unleís when a quarrel fubfifted between the courts of Rome and Lifbon. The 
ower of his holinefs in Portu has been of late fo much curtailed, that it is dif- 
ficult to defcribe the religious ftate of that quà : all we know is, that the royal 
revenues are atly increafed at the expence of the religious inftitutions in the 
kingdom. ‘The power of the inquifition is now taken out of the hands of the ec- 
clefiaftics, and converted to a ftate-trap for the benefit of the crown. 
ARCHSISHOPRICS AND BIsHOPRICS.] The archbifhoprics are thofe of Braga, 
Evora, and Lifbon. The firft of theíe has ten fuffragan bifhops; tlie fecond two; 
and the laft ten, including thofe of the Portuguefe fettlements abroad. ‘The pa- 
triarch of Lifbon is generally a cardinal, and a perfon of the higheft birth. 
LANGUAGE.] The Portuguefe language differs but little from that of Spain, and 
that provincially. Their Paternofter runs thus: Padre noffo que effas nos Ceos, fanc- 
tificado [eio o tu nome; venba a nos tua reyno, feia feita a tua votade, affi nos ceos, com-- 
mo na terra. O paoneffa de cadadia, dano lo oei neftro dia. E perdoa nos fenbor, as 
moffas dividas, afk como nos perdoamos a nos nofjos devedores. E nao nosdexes cabir om 
tentatio, mas libra nos do mal. Amen. | | 
LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] ‘Thefe are fo few, that they are. mentioned 
with indignation, even by thofe of the Portuguefe themfelves, who have the fmall- 
eft tin&ure of literature. Some efforts, though very weak, have of late been made 
by a few, to draw their coun en from this deplorable ftate of ignorance. It is 
univerfally allowed that the defeét is not owing to the want of genius, but of a pro- 
per education. The anceftors of the prefent Portuguefe were certainly poffeffed 
of more true knowledge, with regard to aftronomy. geography, and navigation, 
than all the world befides, about the middle of the 16th century, and f 

















or fome 
time after. Camoens, who himfelf was a great adventurer and voyager, was pof- 
feffed of a true, but neglected poetical a ig á 

Universrries.|] Thefe are Coimbra, founded in 1291 by king Dennis ; and 
which had fifty profeffors; but it has been lately put under fome new regulations. 
Evora, founded in 1559; and the college of the nobles at Lifbon, where the young 
nobility are educated in every branch o lite learning and the fciences. All the 
books that did belong to the banifhed Yehits are kept here, which compofe a very 
large library. The Englith language is likewife taught in this college. Here is 
alfo a college where young gentlemen are educated in the fcience of engineering, 
and when qualified get commiffions in that corps. 

CunrosiTrks.] The lakes and fountains which have been already mentioned, 
form the chief of thefe. The remains of fome caftles in the Moorifh tafte are ftill 
ftanding. The Roman bridge and aqueduét at Coimbra are almoft entire, and de- 
fervedly admired. The walls of Santareen are faid to be of Roman work like- 
wife. The church and monaftery near Lifbon, where the kings of Portugal are 
buried, are inexpreffibly magnificent, and feveral monafteries in Portugal are dug 
out of the hard rock. The chapel of St. Roch, is probably one of the fineft and 
richeft in the world; the paintings are mofaic work, fo curioufly wrought with 
ftones of all colours, as to aftonifh the beholders. To thefe curiofities we may add, 
that the king is poffeffed of the largeft diamond (which was found in Brafil), that 
ever was perhaps feen in the world. 

CHIEF citizs.|] Lifbon is the capital of Portugal, and is thought to contain 
200,000 inhabitants. Great part-of it was ruined by an earthquake, which alfo fet 
the remainder on fire, upon All-Saints-day, 1755. It ftill contains many mag- 
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nificent palaces, churches, and public buildings. Its fituation (rifing from the 
Tagus -in the form of a crefcent) renders its appearance at once delightful and 
fuperb, and it is defervedly accounted the greateít port in Europe, next to Lon- 
don and Amfterdam. The harbour is fpacious and fecure, and the city itfelf is 

uarded from any fudden attack towards the fea by forts, though they would make 
Bat a poor defence againft fhips of war. All that part of the city that was de- 
molifhed by the earthquake, is planned out in the moft regular and commodious 
form. Some large fquares and many ftreets are already built. The ftrects form 
right angles, and are broad and fpacious. The houfes are lofty, elegant, and uni- 
form; and being built of white ftone, make a beautiful appearance. The fecond 
city in this kingdom is Oporto, which is computed to contain 30,000 inhabitants. 
"The chief article of commerce in this city is wine; and the inhabitants of half the 
fhops in the city are coopers. The merchants affemble daily in the chief ftreet, to 
tranfact bufineís; and are protected from the fun by fail-cloths hung acrofs from 
the oppofire houfes. About thirty Englifh families refide here, who are chiefly 
concerned in the wine trade. 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTUREs.] ‘Thefe, within thefe feven or eight years, 
have taken a furprifing turn in Portugal. The miniftry have projected many new 
companies and regulations, which have been again and again complained of as un- 
juft and oppreflive, and inconfiftent with the privileges which the Britifh merchants 
formerly enjoyed by the moft folemn treaties. 

The Portuguefe exchange their wine, falt, and fruits, and moft of their own ma- 
terials, for foreign manufa&ures. They make a little linen, and fome coarfe filk, 
and woollen, with a variety of ftraw work, and are excellent in preferving and can- 
dying fruit. The commerce of Portugal, though feemingly extcnfive, proves of 
little folid benefit to her, as the European nations, trading with her, engrofs all the 
productions of her colonies, as well as her own native commodities, as her gold, 
diamonds, pearls, fugars, cocoa-nuts, fine red wood, tobacco, hides, and the 
drugs of Brafil ; her ivory, ebony, fpices, and drugs of Africa and Eaft-India; in 
exchange for the almoft numberleís manufactures, and the vaít quantity of corn and 
falt-fifh, fupplied by thofe European nations, and by the Englifh N orth American 
colonies. 

The Portuguefe foreign fettlements are, however, not only of immenfe value, 
but vaftly improvable: Brafil, the ifles of Cape Verd, Madeira, and the Azores. 
They bring gold from their plantations on the eaft and weft coafts of Africa, and 
likewife flaves for manufacturing their fugars and tobacco in Brafil, and their South 
American fettlements. 

What the value of thefe may be, is unknown perhaps to themíelves ; but they 
certainly abound in all the precious ftones, and rich mines of gold and fiiver, and 
other commodities that are produced in the oe dominions there. It is com- 
puted that the king’s fifch of. gold, fent from rafil, amounts annually to 300,0001. 
fterling, notwithftanding the vaft contraband trade. The little fhipping the Por- 
tuguefe have, is chicfly employed in carrying on the flave trade, and a correfpondence 
with Goa, their chief fettlement in the Eaft-Indies, and their other poffeffions 
there, as Diu, Daman, Macao, &c. 

‘CONSTITUTION AND. GOVERNMENT.] ‘The crown of Portugal is abfolute ; but 
the nation ftill preferves an appearance of its ancient free conftitution, in the meet- 
ing of the cortes or ftates, confifting, like our parliaments, of clergy, nobility, and 
commons. They pretendto aright of being confulted upon the impofition of new 
taxes, but the caly real power they have is, that their affent is neceflary in every 

new 
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new regulation, with regard to the fucceffion. In this they are indulged, to prevent 
all future difputes on that account. 

. All great preferments, both fpiritual and temporal, are difpofed of in the coun- 
cil of ftare, which is compofed of an equal number of the clergy and nobility, 
with the fecretary of ftate. A council of. war regulates all military affairs, as the 
treafury courts do the finances. The council of the palace the higheft tribunal 
that can receive appeals, but the Caía da Supplicagao is a tribunal from which no 
appeal can be brought. The laws of Portugal are contained in three duodecimo 
umes, and have the civil law for their foundation. 

REVENUES AND TAXES.] The revenues of the crown amount to above 3,000,000 . 
and a half fterling, annually. The cuftoms and duties on goods exported and im- 

i are exceíhve, and farmed out; but if the Portugueíe miniftry fhould fuc- 

ceed in all their projects, and in eftablifhing exclufiv: companies, to the prejudice 

ef the Britifh trade, the inhabitants will be able co bear thefe taxes without murmur- 

mg. Foreign merchandife pays 23 per cent. on importation, and fifh from New- 

foundland 25 per cent. Filh taken in the neighbouring feas and rivers. pay 27 per 

eent. and the tax upon lands and cattle that are fold is 10 per cent. (‘Lhe king 
draws a.confiderable revenue from the feveral orders of knighthood, of which he is 
grand-mafter. The pope, in confideration of the large fums he draws out of Por- 

tugal, gives the king the money arifing from indulgences and licences to eat flefh at 
times prohibited, &c. The king's revenue is now greatly increafed by the fuppref- 
fion of the Jefuits and other religious orders and inftitutions. 

MILITARY AND MARINE STRENGTH.]. -The Portuguefe government ufed to 
depend chiefly for protection on England ; and therefore for many years they greatly 
neglected their army and fleet; but the fame friendly connexion between Great 
Britain and Portugal does notat prefent fubfift. In the late reign, though they re- 
ceived the moft effectual affiftance from England, when invaded by the French and 
Spaniards, his Moft Faithful Majefty judged it expedient to raife a confiderable body 
of troops, who were chiefly difciplined by foreign officers : but fince that period the 
army has been again neglected, no proper encouragement being given to foreign 
officers, and little attention paid to the difcipline of the troops, fo that the military 
force of Portugal is now again inconfiderable. ‘The naval force of this kingdom is 
about feventeen fhips of war, including fix frigates. 

ROYAL: TITLES AND ARMs.] The king’s titles are, king of Portugal and the 
Algarves, lord of Guinea, and of the navigation, conqueft, and commerce of Ethi- 
opia, Arabia, Perfia, and Brafil. The laft king was complimented by the pope, 
ma e title of His Moft Faithful Majelty. ‘That of his eldeft fon is Prince.of 
Brafil. 

The arms of Portugal are, argent, five efcutcheons, azure, placed crofs-wife, 
each charged with as many befants as the firft, placed falter-wife, and pointed, fable, 
for Portugal. The fhield bordered, gules, charged with feven towers, or, three’ 
in chief,- and two in each flanch. The fupporters are two winged dragons, and the 
creít.a dragon, or, under the two flanches, and the bafe of the fhield appears at the 
end of it;. two croffes, the firft flower-de-luce, vert, which is for the order of | 
A*iez, and the fecond petee, gules, for the order of Chrift; the motto is change- | 
able, each king affuming a: new one; but it is frequently thefe words, Pro Rege et 
Grege, “ For the King and the People.” 

NoBILITY AND ORDERS.] The title and diftinétions of their nobility are much 
the farne with thofe of Spain. Their orders of knighthood are three; 1. That of 
Avis, or Aviez, firft inftituted by p Henriquez, king of Portugal in the year 

4 2 1147; 
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1147, as a military and religious order, on account of his taking Evora from the: 
Moors. In 1213, it was fubject to the order of Calatrava in Spain, but when Don 
John of Portugal feized the crown he made it again independent. The badge is a 
crofs fleury, enamelled green, and between cach angle a ficur-de-lis, gold: it is’ 
worn pendent to a green riband round the neck. 2. The ** Order of St. James,” 
inftituted by Dennis 1. king of Portugal, in the year 1310, fuppofing that under 
that faint’s protection he becaine victorious over the Moors, and he endowed it with 
great privileges. Theknights profefs chaftity, hofpitality, and obedience, and none 
are admitted till they prove the gentility of their blood. ‘Their enfign is a red fword, 
the habit white, and their principal convent is at Dalmela. 3. The ** Order of Chrif,” 
was inftituted in 1317, by Dennis I. of Portugal, to engage the nobility to affift 
him more powerfully againft the Moors. The knights obtained great poffeffions, and 
elected their grand-maiter till 1522, when pope Adrian VI. conferred that office on 
John III. and his fucceffors to the crown of Portugal. “This order is under the 
fame regulations, and enjoys the fame privileges as that of Calatrava in Spain: the 
badge is a crofs pattcé, red, charged witha crofs, white, worn pendent to a broad 
Ícarlet riband round the neck, and on days of ceremony to a collar compofed of three 
chains of gold. By the ftatutes, the knights fhould prove the nobility of their defcent 
for four generations, but the order is now indifcriminately given to all kinds of peo- 
ple who profefs the Roman Catholic religion, and is very little regarded. Thefe orders 
have finall commanderies and revenues annexed to them, but are in finall efteem. 
The ** Order of Malta,” hath likewife 23 commanderies in Portugal. 

History or PorTUGAL.] This kingdom comprehends the greateft part of the 
ancient Lufitania, and fhared the fame fate with the other Spanifh provinces in the 
contefts between the Carthaginians and Romans, and in the decline and fall of the 
Roman empire, and was fucceffively in fubjection to the Suevi, Alans, Vifigoths,, 
and Moors. Inthe 11th century, Alphoníus VI. king of Caftile and Leon, reward- 
ed Henry, grandfon of Robert king of France, for his bravery and affiftance againft 
the Moors, with his daughter, and that part of Portugal then in the hands of the 
Chriftians. Henry was fucceeded by his fon Alphonfus Henry, in the year 1095, 
who gained a decifive victory over five Moorifn kings, in July 1139. This victory 
pomi the origin of the monarchy of Portugal, for Alphonfus was then proclaimed 

ing by his foldiers. He reigned 46 years, and was efteemed for his courage and 
love of learning. His defcendants maintained themfclves on the throne for fome 
centuries; indeed Sancho II. was expelled from kis dominions for cowardice in the. 
ear 1240. 
d Dennis l. or Dionyfius, was called the Father of bis Country ; he built and rebuilt 
44 cities and towns in Portugal, founded the military order of Chrift, and vas a 
very fortunate prince. He reigned 46 years. Under his fucceffor Alphonfus IV.. 
happened feveral earthquakes at Lifbon, which threw down part of the city and de- 
ftroyed many lives. John I. was illuftrious for his courage, prucd*ace, and con- 
quefts in Africa; under him Madeira was firft difcovered in 1420, and the Ca- 
naries; he took Ceuta, and after a reign of 49 years, died in the year 1433. In the 
reign of Alphonfo V. about 1480, the Portuguefe difcovered the ccaft of Guinea ; 
and in the reign of his fucceffor John II. they difcovcred the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the kingdom of Moni-Congo, and fettled colonies and built forts in Africa, 
Guinea, and the Faft Indies. Emanuel, furnamed the Greer, fuccecded him in 
1495, and adopted the plan of his predeceffors, fitting out flects for new dif. 
coveries. Vafco de Gama under him, cruifed along the coaft of Africa and Ethio- 
pia, and landed in Ind¢ftan : and in the year 15009 Alvarez difcovcred Brafil. 
john 
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John III. fucceeded in 1521, and while he loft fome of his African fettlements, 
e new acquifitions in the Indies. He fent the famous Xavier, as a miffionary to 
Japan, and in the height of his zeal, eftablifhed that infernal tribunal the inquifi- 
tion in Portugal, anno 1526, againít the entreaties and remonftrances of his 
ple. Sebaftian his grandíon fucceeded him in 1557, and undertook a cruíade 
againft the Moors in Africa. In 1578, in a battle with the king of Fez and Mo- 
rocco, on the banks of the river Lucco, he was defeated, and either flain or drown- 
ed. Henry, a cardinal, and uncle to the unfortunate Sebaftian, being the fon of 
Emanuel, fucceeded, but died without iffue in the year 1580; on which, Anthony 
Prior of Crato was chofen king, by the ftates of he kingdom, but Philip II. of 
Spain, as hath been obferved in our hiftory of that. country, pretended that the 
crown belonged to him, becaufe his mother was the eldeft of the grand-mother of 
the princes of Braganza, and fent the duke of Alva with a powerful force, who fub- 
duci the country and proclaimed his mafter a of Portugal, the 12 Sept. 1580. 

The viceroys under Philip and his two fuccefiors, rra. HII. and Philip IV. be- 
haved towards the Portugueíe with great rapacity and violence. ‘The Spanifh mi- 
nifters treated them as vafials of Spain, and by their repeated acts of oppreflion and 
tyranny, they fo kindled the hatred and courage of the Portuguefe, as to produce a 
revolt at Lifbon, the ift of December 1640. ‘The people obliged John duke of 
Braganza, the legitimate heir to the crown to accept it, and he fucceeded to the 
throne by the title of John IV. almoft without bloodíhed, and the foreign fettle- 
ments alfo acknowledged him astheir fovereign. A fierce war fubfifted for many 
years between the two kingdoms, and all the efforts of the Spaniards to reunite 
them, proved vain, fo that a treaty was concluded in February 1668, by which 
Portugal was declared to be free and independent. 

The Portuguefe could not have fupported themfelves under their revolt from 
Spain, had not the latter power been a gp in wars with England, and Holland ; 
and upon the reftoration of Charles II. of England, that prince having married a 
princefs of Portugal, prevailed with the crown of Spain, to give up all pretenfions 
to that kingdom. Alphonfo, fon to John 1V. was then king of Portugal. He had 
the misfortune to difagree at once with his wife and his brother Peter; and they 
uniting their interefts, not only forced Alphonfo to refign his crown, but obtained 
a difpenfation from the pope for their marriage, which was actually confummated. 
Fhey had a daughter; but Peter, by a fecond. marriage, had fons, the eldeft of 
whom was John, his fuceeffor, and father to the late king of Portugal. John, like 
his father, joined the grand confederacy formed by king William; but neither of 
them were of much fervice in humbling the power of France. On the contrary,, 
he almoft ruined the allies, by occafioning the lofs of the great battle of Almanza,. 
in 1707. John died in 1750,and was fucceeded by his fon Jofeph, whofe reign was 
neither happy to himfelf, nor fortunate for his people. The fatal earthquake in 1755, 
overwhelmed his capital, and fhook his kingdom to the centre. His fucceeding ad- 
miniftration was not diftinguifhed by the affection that it acquired at home, or the 
reputation which it fuftained abroad. It was deeply ftained with domeftic blood ; 
and rendered odious by exceffive and horrible cruelty. In 1760, the king was at- 
tacked by affaffins, and narrowly efcaped with his life in a folitary place near his 
country palace of Belem. Some of the firft families of the kingdom were hereupon 
ruined, tortured, and nearly cut off from the face of the a£ ig in confequence of 
an accufation being exhibited againft them of having conípired againft the king's 
life. But they were condemned without any proper evidence, and their innocence 
bas been fince publicly and authentically declared. From: this fuppofed. confpiracy" 
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is dated the expulfion of the Jefuits (who were conjectured to have been at the botto... 
of the plot) from all. parts of the Portuguefe dominions. ‘The marquis de Pombal, 
who was at this time the prime minifter of Portugal, governed the kingdom for 
many years with a moft unbounded authority, and which appears to have been: 
fometimes direéted to the moft cruel and arbitrary purpofes. 

In 1762, when a war broke out between Spain and England, the Spaniards, and 
their allies the French, pretended to force his Faithful Majefty into their alliance, 
and to garrifon his fea-towns againít the Englifh with their troops. The king of 
Portugal rejected this propofal, and declared war againít the Spaniards, who, with- 
pea do entered Portugal with a confiderable army, while a body of French 
threatened it from another quarter. Some have doubted whether any of thefe courts 
were in earneft upon this occafion, and whether the whole of the pretended war 
was not concerted to force England into a peace with France and Spain, in confi- 
deration of Portugal’s apparent danger. It is certain, that both the French and 
Spaniards carried on the war in a very dilatory manner, and that had they been in 
earne, they might have been mafters of Lifbon long before the arrival of the Eng. 
lifh troops to the affiftance of the Portuguefe. 

Be that as it will, a few Englifh battalions put an effectual ftop, by their courage 
and manceuvres, to the progrefs of the invafion. Portugal was faved, and a peace 
was concluded at Fontainbleau in 1763. Notwithftanding this eminent fervice per- 
formed by the Englifh to the Portuguefe, who had been often faved before in the 
like manner, the latter, ever fince that period, cannot be faid to have beheld their 
deliverers with a friendly eye. The moft captious diftinétions and frivolous pre- 
tences have. been invented by the Portuguefe minifters for cramping the Englifh 
trade, and depriving them of their privileges. 

His Portuguefe majefty having no fon, his eldeft daughter was married, by dif- 
penfation from the pope; to Don Pedro, her own uncle, to prevent the crown from 
falling into a foreign family. ‘The late king died on the 24th of February, 1777, 
and was fucceeded by his daughter the prefent queen. One of the firft acts of her ma- 
jefty’s reign was the removal from power of the marquis de Pombal, an event which 
excited general joy throughout the kingdom, as might naturally be expected from 
the arbitrary and oppreffive nature of his adminiftration ; though it has been alleged 
in his favour, that he adopted fundry public meafures, which were calculated to 
promote the real interefts of Portugal. 

Maria-Frances-Ifabella, queen of Portugal, born in 1734, married, 1760, to 
her uncle, Don Pedro, who was born 1717, by whom fhe has ifue: | 

1. Jofeph-Frances-Xavier, prince of Brafil, born in 1761, married in 1777, to 
his aunt Mary-Francifca-Benedicta, born 1746. 

2. Infant John-Maria-Jofeph, 1767. | 

3. Infanta Maria-Anna-Victoria, 1768. 

4. Infanta Maria-Clementina, 1774. 


ITALY 
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I ii A L Y. 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles. Degrees. i 
Length 600 -$ 38 and 47 north latitude. 
Breadth 400 5 DEOEH 7 and 19 eaft longitude. 


HE form of Italy, renders it very difficult to afcertain its extent and dimen- 

= fions ; for, according to fome accounts, it is, from the frontiers: of Switzer-- 

land to the extremity of the kingdom of Naples, about 750 miles in length ; and 

from the frontiers of the duchy of Savoy, to thoíe of the dominions of the ftates of 

Venice, which is its greatefl breadth, about 400 miles, though in fome parts it. is 
{carcely 100. 

BOUNDARIES.] Nature has fixed the boundaries of Italy ; for towards the Eaft it 
is bounded by the Gulf of Venice, or Adriatic fea; on the South and Weft by the 
Mediterranean fea; and on the North, by the lofty mountains of the Alps, which. 
divide it from France and Switzerland. | 

The whole of the Italian dominions, comprehending Corfica, Sardinia, the Ve-. 
netian and other iflands, are divided and exhibited in the following table: 


Countries INames. | Square Chief Cities. 











Italy. Hes. 
Piedmont 6619| 140| 98] Turin 
Savoy 3572| 87| 60|Chambery 
To the king of | Montierrat 446 40 22 |Cafal 
Sardinia Aleffandrine 204 37 20 | Alexandria. 
Oneglia 132| 24 7 |Oneglia 
Sardinia I. 6600| 1351 57|Cagliari 
To the king of § Nuples 22,000| 275 | 200|Naples 
Naples 1 Sicily I. 9400| 180 92 Palermo. 
Milan. 5431 | 155 20 | Milan 
To the Em- 2 Mantua 799| 47 27 | Mantua 
Peres Mirandola i ZO 19 10| Mirandola 
Pope's dominions 14,348| 235| 143; ROME i T pe pote 
E Tufcany 6640| rz5| 94|Florence 
= | To their Mafia 82| 16) 11/Mafía 
‘Bal refrective Parma 1225| 48| 37|Parma 
rl led Modena rg6o| 6¢ 39| Modena 
poe Piombino 100} 22 13| Piombino- 
Monaco 24 12 4| Monaco 
Lucca 286| 28 15| Lucca 
Republics } St. Marino. 8 St. Marino 
Genoa 2400| 160] 25|Genoa 
To France Trade a I. : $20| go| 39] Baftia 
enice 434| 1 Venice 
To dg Iftria P. 1245 "a z Capo d'Iítria 
de Dalmatia P. 1400| 135 20| Zara 
enies . Ifles of Dalmatia 1364 
| Cephalonia 428| 40| 18]Cephalonia 
Mendsé in tite Corfu, or Corcyra 194| 31 10} Corfu 
Ven vies E Zant, or Zacynthus 120| 23 12| Zant 
Scien |» St. Maura 56| 12 7 |St. Maura 
— Little Cephalonia 14 7 3 
| Ithaca olim 





‘Total— 


753959 
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S U BDIVISIONS 


The Mas of SARDINIA poffefies Prepmont, Savoy, MONTSERRAT, the 
SLAND of SARDINIA, part of the MILANESE, and of GENOA, 


The fubdivifions in thefe territories are, 











Subdivifion. Titles. Chief towns. 
f Piedmont Proper Turin, Pignerol, Carignan 
Verceil Lordíhip Verceil 
| Mafferan Principality 
2 Ivrea Marquiíate 
O Afti County 
5 Suía Marquifate Suía 
= Saluzzo Marquiíate Saluzzo, Coni 
V audois Vallies Pragelas, or Clufon 
Nice Territory Nice 
Tende County Tende 
t Aouíte County Aoufte 
Savoy Proper Chambery, Montmelian 
Geneva County Annacy 
S Chablais ounty Tonor, or Thonon 
€ Y Tarantaife Moutftriers 
Maurienne Valley St. John de Maurienne 
LFofigny Bonneville 
E = $ Montferrat | Duchy [ca Alby, Aqui 
SE | 
"S | Tortonefe Tortona 
S 4 Aleffandrine Alexandria 
= Laumelin | Laumello 
S $ : 
E j Onepu Territory Oneglia 





ae siint eiiiMi puni in tFiusuiun Pad mIUPUNSI M 


The dominions of the King of NAPLES. 


Subdivifions. Chief town. Subdivifions. Chief towns. 
Lavora Naples, Capua, || Ult. Calabria | Reggio 
aeta Ult. Abruzzo Aquila 
Ultra Princip. Benevento Citra Abruzzo Chieti l 
Citra Princip. Salerno Capitinate, or Manfredonia 
Molife Bojano Apulia Lucera 
Bafilicata Cerenza Bari Bari 
Cita Calabria Cofenza Otranto Otranto 
Brundifi 
Tarenta 


land 


Ifland ot 


A 
¿3 
27 
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Subdivifions. Chief towns. 
Palermo 


Val de Mazara 
Val de Demona Mefiina 
Catania, Syracufe, Noto. 


Val de Noto 
LIPARI ISLANDS, North of Srciny. 
Lipari, Strombulo, Rotte, Panaria, Elicufa. 


ISLANDS on the West Coast of IraLr. 
Capri, Ifchia, Ponza, Pianofa, &c. 


The Houfe of AUSTRIA poffefies the MiLANESE, the Mantua and 
Tuscany. 


The fubdivifions and chief towns in thefe territories are, 
Titles. Chief towns. 
Milan 














Subdivifions. 
( Milanefe Proper . 
WL Pavefan Pavia 
= | Navarefe Navara 
= Comafco Como 
= | Lodefan Lodi 
i Cremonefe Cremona 
eS | Florentina | Florence 
¿3 2 Sienneíe Sienna l 
B | Pifa Pifa, Leghorn, Piombino 
E | Mantua [Proper Mantua 
> 2 | | - 
f is contained the republic of Lucca, and the principality of Malla 
ler a its own prince; alfo the coaft del Prefidii, of which the capital 


Carara, fubject to 
is Orbitello, fubjeét to the king of Naples. 


Duchies of 
Parma 


The Duke of PARMA (of the Houfe of Bourson) is Sovereign of the 
Parma l 
Placentia I Chief towns. Placentia o 

Guaftalla Guaftalla, Caftiglione, Luzzara. 


The 
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The fubdivifions of the Genoefe territories, with their chief towns, are, 

Subdivifions Chief towns.. Subdivifions. — Chief towns. 
Genoa, Proper Genoa St. Remo, Territory |St. Remo 
Savona, Territory [Savona Ventimiglia, Territory | Ventimiglia 
V ado, Territory ¡Vado Monaco, Principality | Monaco 
Noli, Territory ¡Noli Rapallo, “Territory ¡Rapallo 
Final, Territory |Final Lavigna Levigna 
Albenga, Territory | Albenga Spezia Spezia 
Oneglia to Sardinia | Oneglia 








The Duchy of MODENA is fubject to its own Duke, and contains 


Duchies. 
Modena 
Mirandola 
Rhegio 


Chief towns. 
Modena 
Mirandola 
Rhegio, Borfello, Carpi 


The Republic of VENICE is fubdivided in the following manner:: 


Subdivifions. Chief towns. 

Venice Venice 

Paduan Padua 
Veronefe Verona 
Brefciano Brefcia 
Cremaíco Crema 
Bergamafco Bergamo 

Vincenza 


Vincentino 


Subdivifions.. Chief towns. 
Rovigno Rovigno 
Trevegiano Trevifo 
Bellunefe Belluno 
Friuli Aquileia 
U dinefe Udia 


Iftria, part. 





Capo de Iftria 


of the P OP E,. are fubdivided thus : 


The Patriarchate, or the Dominions 


Subdivifions. Chief towns. Subdivifions. Chief towns. 
Rome : Ancona 
TET "Tivoli Ancona, Marqui. L.oretto 
— " Frefcati Urbino 
— Oftia Urbino, Duchy Pefaro 
Albano Semigalia 
Viterbo : Ravenna 
Civita Vecchia OE Rimini 
,t. Peter's Pa- | Bracciano Bolognefe Bologna 
trimony Caltro Ferrara 
Orvietto Ferrarefe Comachia 
Aquapendente Republic of St. 4 
Spoletto Marino i St. Marino 
Ombria, or N arni 
Spoletto Terni 
Perugia 


Ifland 








E WU 4 de X. 
Ifand of Corfica, fubje& to the French, 


Chief towns Baftia and Bonifacio. 
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Ifland of Malta, fubject to the Knights. . Chief town, Valetta. 


SOIL AND AIR.] The happy foil of Italy produces the comforts and luxuries of 
life in great abundance; each diftrict has its peculiar excellency and commodity ; 
wines, the moft delicious fruits, and oil, are the moft general productions. As 
much.corn grows here as ferves the inhabitants ; and were the ground properly cul- 
tivated, the Italians might export it to their neighbours. The Italian cheefes, 
particularly thofe called Parmefans, and their native filk, form a principal part of 
their commerce. There is here a great variety of air: and fome parts of Italy 
bear melancholy prooís of the alterations that accidental caufes make on the face of 
nature ; for the Campagna di Roma, where the ancient Romans enjoyed the moft 
íalubrious air of any place perhaps on the globe, is now almoft peftilential, through. 
the decreafe of inhabitants, which has occafioned a ftagnation of waters, and pu- 
trid exhalations. Theair of the northern parts, which lie among the Alps, or in 
their neighbourhood, is keen and piercing, the ground being, in many places co- 
vercd with fnow in winter. The Appennines, which are a ridge of mountains thar 
longitudinally almoft divide Italy, have great effects on its climate; the countries 
on the South being warm, thofe on the North mild and temperate. The fea- 
breezes refrefh the kingdom of Naples fo much, that no remarkable inconveniency 
of air is found there, notwithftanding its fouthern fituation. In general, the air 
of Italy may be faid to be dry and pure. 

MouwNTAiNS.| We have already mentioned the Alps and Appennines, which 
form the chief mountains of Italy. “The famous volcana of Mount Vefuvius lies 
in the neighbourhood of Naples. 

RIVERS AND LAKES.] ‘The rivers of Italy are the Po, the Var, the Adige, the 
Trebia, the Arno, and the Tiber, which runs through the city of Rome. The fa- 
mous Rubicon forms the, fouthern boundary between Italy and the ancient Cifalpine 
Gaul. 

The lakes of Italy are, the Maggiore, Lugano, Como, Ifco, and Garda in the 
North ; the Perugia or Thrafimene, Bracciana, Terni, and Celano, in the middle. 

SEAS, GULPHS OR BAYS, CAPES, Without a knowledge of theíe, neither the 

PROMONTORIES, AND STRAITS. tie Roman authors, nor the hiítory nor 
geography of Italy, can be underftood. The feas of Italy are, the gulfs of Ve- 
nice, or the Adriatic fea; the feas of Naples, Tufcany, and Genoa; the bays or 
harbours of Nice, Villa Franca, Oneglia, Final, Savona, Vado, Spezzia, Lucca, 
Pifa, Leghorn, Piombino, Civita Vecchia, Gaeta, Naples, Salerno, Policaftro, 
Rhegio, Quilace, Tarento, Manfredonia, Ravenna, Venice, Triefte, Iftria, and 
Fiume; Cape Spartavento del Alice, Otranto, and Ancona ; and the ftrait of 
Meffina, between Italy and Sicily. à 

The gulfs and bays in the Italian iflands are thofe of Fiorenzo, Baftia, Talada, 
Porto Novo, Cape Corfo, Bonifacio, and Ferro, in Corfica; and the ftrait of Bo- 
nifacio, between Corfica and Sardinia. The bays of Cagliari and Oriftaeni ; 
Cape de Sardis, Cavello, Monte Santo, and Polo, in Sardinia. The gulfs of 
‘Meffina, Melazzo, Palermo, Mazara, Syracufe, and Catania; cape Faro, Me- 
lazzo, Orlando, Gallo, Trapano, Paffaro, and Aleffia, in Sicily ; and the bays of 
Porto Feraio, and Porto Longone, in the ifland of Elba. | 

| 4G 2 METALS 





METALS AND. MINERALS.] Many pum of Italy abound in mineral bi goon, 7? P 
fome hot, fome warm, and many of fulphureous, chalybeat, and medicinal quali- 
ties. Many of its mountains abound in mines that produce great quantities of 
emeralds, jafper, agate, porphyry, lapis lazuli, and other valuable ftones. Iron 
and copper-mines are found in a few places ; and a mill for forging and fabricating. 
thefe metals is erected near Tivoli,,in Naples. Sardinia is faid to contain mines of 
gold, filver, lead, iron, fulphur, and alum, though they are now ne lected ; and 
curious cryftals and coral are found on the caaft of Corfica. Beautiful marble of 
all kinds is one of the chief productions of Italy. 

VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL PRO- Befides the rich vegetable produétions men- 

DUCTIONS, BY SEA AND LAND. ae under the article of foil, Italy produces 
citrons, and. fuch quantities of chefnuts, cherries, plums, and other fruits, that 
they are of little value to the proprietors. 

There is little difference between the animal PR of Italy, either by land 
or fea, and thofe of France and Germany already mentioned. | 

PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN- Authors are greatly divided on the head 

NERS, CUSTOMS, AND, DIVERSIONS. $ of Italian population. ‘This may be ow- 
ing, in a great meafure, to the partiality which every Italian has for the honour of 
his own province. ‘The number of the king of Sardinia's fubjects in Italy is about 
2,300,000. The city of Milan itfelf, by the beft accounts, contains 300,000, and 
the duchy is proportionably populous. As to the other provinces of Italy, geo- 

aphers and travellers have paid very little attention to the numbers of natives that 
ve in the country, and inform us by conjeéture only of thofe who inhabit the 

at cities. Some doubts have arifen whether Italy is as populous now as it was in 
e time of Pliny, when it contained 14,000,000 of inhabitants. I am apt to be- 
lieve that the prefent inhabitants exceed that number. The Campagna di Roma, 
and fome other of the moft beautiful parts of Italy, are at prefent in a manner de- 
folate; but we are to confider that the modern Italians are in a great meafure free 
from the unintermitting wars,, not to mention the tranfmigration of colonies, which 
formerly, even dewn to the 16th century, depopulated their country. Add to this, 
that the princes and ftates of Italy now encourage agriculture and manufactures 
of all kinds, which undoubtedly promotes population ; fo thar it may not per- 
haps. be extravagant, if we aflign ro. Ftaly 20,000,000. of inhabitants; but fome 
calculations greatly exceed that number *. ‘The Italians are generally well propor- 
tioned, and have fuch meaning in their looks, that they have greatly affifted the 
ideas of their painters.. Their women. are well fhaped, and very amorous. The 
marriage ties, efpecially of the better fort, are Gud to be of very little value in 
Italy. Every wife has been reprefented to have her gallant or cicifbeo, with whom 
fhe keeps company, and fometimes cohabits, with very little ceremony, and no of- 
fence on either fide. But this practice is chiefly remarkable at Venice ; and indeed 
the reprefentations which have been made of this kind by travellers, a pear to 
have been much exaggerated. With regard to. the modes of life, the b 





a uali 
of a modern Italian is fobriety, and they fubmit very patiently to the public pai 
vernment. With great taciturnity they difcover but little reflection They. are 


rather vindictive than brave; and more füperftitious than devout. The middling 
ranks are attached to their native cuftoms, and feem to have no ideas of improve-. 
ment. ‘Their fondnefs for greens, fruits, and vegetables of all kinds, contributes. 


* Mr. Swinburne faith, that in 1779, the number of inhabitants in the kingdom of Napies, amounted 
tO 4,249,430) exclufive of the army and naval eftablifamenr,. 
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to their contentment and fatisfaction ; and an Italian gentleman or peafant can be 
luxurious at a very fmall expence. Though perhaps all Italy does not contain many 
defcendants of the ancient Romans, yet the prefent inhabitants fpeak of themfelves 
as fucceffors to the conquerors of the world, and look upon the reft of mankind 
with contempt. 

The drefs of the Italians is little different from that of the neighbouring coun- 
tries, and they affect a medium between the French volatility and the folemnity of 
the Spaniards. The Neapolitans are commonly dreft in black, in compliment to 
the Spaniards. It cannot be denied that the Italians excel in the fine arts ; though 
they make at prefent but a very inconfiderable figure in the fciences. They culti- 
vate and enjoy vocal mufic at a very dear rate, by emafculating their males when 
young ; to which their meme parents agree without remorfe. 

The Italians, the Venetians efpecially, have very little or no notion of the im- 
propriety of many cuftoms that are confidered as criminal in other countries. Pas 
rents, rather than their fons fhould throw themfelves away by unfuitable marriage, 
or contra& difeafes by promifcuous amours, hire miftreffes for them, for a month, 
or a year, or fome determined time; and concubinage, in many places of Italy, is 
an avowed licenced trade. ‘The Italian courtezans, or bona robas, as they are 
called, make a kind of profeffion in all their cities. Mafquerading and gaming, 
horfe-races without riders, and converfations or affemblies, are the chief diverfions 
of the Italians, excepting religious exhibitions, in which they are pompous beyond 
all other nations. 

A modern writer, defcribing his Pp through Italy, gives us a very unfa- 
vourable picture of the Italians, and their manner of living. Give what fcope you 

leaíe to your fancy, fays he, you will never imagine half the difagreeablenefs that 
talian beds, Italian cooks, and Italian naftinefs, offer to an Englifhman. At Tu- 
rin, Milan, Venice, Rome, and perhaps two or three other towns, you meet with 
good accommodations ; but no words can exprefs the wretchednefs of the other inns. 
No other beds than thofe of ftraw, with a matrafs of ftraw, and next to thata dirty 
fheet, fprinkled with water, and confequently damp: for a covering, you have an- 
wther fheet as coarfe as the firft, like one of our kitchen jack-towels, with a 
dirty coverlet. The bedítead confifts of four wooden forms or benches: an Englifh 

peer and peerefs muft lie in this manner, unlefs they carry an upholfterer’s fho 
with them. There arc, by the bye, no fuch things as curtains ; and in all their 
inns the walls are bare, and the floor has never once been wafhed fince it was firft 
laid. One of the moft indelicate cuftoms here is, that men, and not women, make 
the ladies beds, and would do every office of a maid fervant, if fuffered. They 
never {cour their pewter; their knives are of the fame colour. In thefe inns they 
make you pay largely, and fend up ten times as much as you can eat. ‘The foup, 
like wafh, with pieces of liver fwimming in it; a plate full of brains, fried in the 
fhape of fritters ; a difh of livers and gizzards; a couple of fowls (always killed 
after your arrival) boiled to rags, without any the leaft kind of fauce or herbage; 
another fowl, juft killed, ftewed as they call it; then two more fowls, or a turkey 
roaíted to. rags. All over Italy, on the roads, the chickens and fowls are fo (tringy, 
you may divide the breaft into as many filaments as you can a halfpenny-worth of 
thread. Now and then we geta little piece of mutton or veal; and, generally 
fpeaking, it is the only eatable morfel that falls in our way. The bread all the way 
is exceedingly bad; and the butter fo rancid,.that it cannot be touched, or even 
borne within the reach of your ímell.. But whatis a greater. evil to travellers than 
any 
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any of the above recited, are the infinite numbers of gnats, bugs, fleas, and lice, 
which infeft us by day and night. € | 
We beg leave to add a ftill more modern defcription of: the national character of 
the Italians, given lately by the Abbe Jagemanít, member of the Florentine Aca- 
demy of Agriculture, ** Confidering the mildneís of the climate, the uncommon 
fertility of the foil, the fituation of moft towns and boroughs on hills, the excel- 
lent fpring-water from the Alps and the Appennines, the number of mineral waters 
and baths, the fpacioufnefs of the ftreets and houfes, the delightful views, the fre- 
quent refidence of the Italians on their villas, the fragrancy and healthinefs of the 
alr, the temperate diet, the facility of tting cured of difeafes in the hofpitals, one 
1s inclined to think that the corporeal frame of an Italian, if not enervated in early 
youth, cannot but be ftrong, healthy, and beautiful. The handfomeft períons of 
either fex, are found in Tuícany. The Italians, in general, are alfo endowed 
with good feníe and difcernment; apt to defpife mere theoretical fpeculations, and 
to judge by their own feelings and experience : but education is rather neglected. 
The chief part of their religion confifts in an external obfervance and practice of ec- 
clefiaftical rites, ceremonies, and injunétions. An Italian, not enlightened by re- 
flexion and experience, will fooner commit adultery than eat any flefh-meat on a 
Friday ; but a foreigner, who wifhes to pafs for a Roman catholic, needs only to 
ftick to his window an.atteftation, by a phfiycian, that his ftate of health requires 
a flefh-meat diet; and he may, without any rifk cat flefh-meat in Lent. Such at- 
teftations may be purchafed in coffee-houfes, at Florence. The Italians are very 
íenfual; exceedingly fond of mufic; little addicted to.drunkennefs and coarfe Jokes; 
impatient of delay in'their paílion for the fair íex; jealous of the French, but 
fond of the national characters of the Englifh and the Germans. - They {till breathe 
their ancient fpirit of liberty and republicanifm, and are averíe to monarchical go- 
vernment, to which they were fubjected by force. Hence a true-born Italian, of an 
independent fortune, feldom courts public employments ; hence their beft geniufes 
too .are little known; hence alfo their almoft general inclination to fatire, and the 
bitterneís of their fatires. Hence their general hatred and contempt for the mili- 
tary fervice, and for the miniíters and executors of criminal jurifdiction. Their 
dreís and their whole conduct, prove their fondnefs of liberty and eafe, and their 
averfion to conítraint, ceremony, and compliments. As fo great a variety of en- 
joyments and conveniencies are, for an Italian, fo many neceffaries of life, he muft 
be a rigid ceconomift ; but thofe moft famous for their ceconomical management, 
are the Florentines and the Genoefe. Hence their habitual cuftom of entering into 
the moft minute details and calculations, and of ftrictly adhering to rules. Hence 
their peculiar talents and fkill for commerce, trade, political oeconomy, finances, 
their avidity for gain, and their envy at the profperity of other people. Their re- 
fentment lafts only till they have produced a fatisfaction adequate to a wrong fuftain- 
ed; they are lefs irafcible than many other nations: but when groísly injured in 
their character or fortunes, they are capable of every exceís. Of affaffinations, 
however, abbé Jagemann recollects only three inftances in Tuícany,. in fifteen 
years, From their mutual diftruft, an Italian indeed feldom becomes an intimate 
friend to another Italian ; but then their friendfhip proves the more cordial and laft- 
ing. No nation is more compaflionate to the di reffed, or more ready to ferve 
ftrangers ; yet letters of recommendation ought not to be neglected by travellers.” . 
RrzLiGioN.|] The y cem of the Italians is Roman-catholic. he inquifition 
here is little more than a found.; and perfons of all religions live unmolefted in Italy, 
provided no grofs infult is offered to their worfhip. In the Introduction, we have 
given 
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given an account of the rife and eftablifhment of popery in Italy, from whence it 
fpread over all Europe; likewife of the caufes and fymptoms of its decline. The 
ecclefiaftical government of the papacy has employed many volumes in defcribing 
it. The cardinals, who are next in dignity to his holinefs, are feventy : but that 
number is feldom or never complete: they are appointed by the pope, who takes 
care to have a majority of Italian cardinals, that the chair may not be removed 
from Rome, as it was once to Avignon in France, the then pope being a French- 
man. In promoting foreign prelates to the — thc pope regulates himfelf 
according to the nomination of the princes who profefs that religion. His chief 
minifter is the cardinal patron, generally his nephew, or near relation, who im- 
proves the time of the pope's reign by amaffing what he can. When met in a con- 
fiftory, the cardinals pretend to control the pope, in matters both fpiritual and 
temporal, and have been fometimes known to prevail. The reign of a pope is 
feldom of long duration, being generally old men at the time of their eleétion. 
The conclave is a fcene where the cardinals principally endeavour to difplay their 

arts, and where many tranfactions país which hardly fhew their infpiration to be 
rom the Holy Ghoft. During the election of a pope in 1721, the animofities ran 
fo high, that they came to blows with both their hands and feet, and threw the ink- 
ftandifhes at each other. We fhall here give an extract from the creed of pope 
Pius IV. 1560, before his elevation to the chair, which contains the principal 
points wherein the church of Rome differs from the proteftant churches. After 
declaring his belief in one God, and other heads wherein Chriftians in general are 
agreed, he proceeds as follows: 

** I moft firmly admit and embrace the apoftolical and ecclefiaftical traditions, 
and all other conftitutions of the church of Rome. 

* [| do admit the holy fcriptures in the fame fenfe that holy mother-church doth, 
whofe bufinefs it is to judge of the true fenfe and interpretation of them; and I 
will interpret them according to the unanimous confent of the fathers. 

es I do profefs and believe that there are feven facraments of the law, truly and 
properly fo called, inftituted by Jefus Chrift our Lord, and neceffary to the falva- 
tion of mankind, though not all of them to every one; namely, baptifm, confirm- 
ation, eucharift, penance, extreme unétion, orders, and marriage, and that they 
do confer grace; and that cf thefe, baptifm, confirmation, and orders, may not 
be repeated without facrilege. I do alfo receive and admit the received and ap- 
proved rites of the catholic church in her folemn adminiftration of the abovefaid ía- 
craments. 

* I do embrace and receive all and every thing that hath been defined and de- 
clared by the holy council of Trent* concerning original fin and juftification. 

** I do alfo profefs that in the mafs there is offered unto God w true, proper, and 
propitiatory facrifice for the quick and the dead ; and that in the maft holy facra- 
ment of the eucharift there is truly, really, and fubftantially, the body and blood, 
together with the foul and divinity, of our Lord Jefus Chrift; and that there is a 
converfion made of the whole fubftance of the bread into the body, and of the. 
whole fubftance of the wine into the blood ; which converfion the catholic church 
calls Tranfubftantiation. I confefs that under one kind only, whole and entire, 
Chrift and a true facrament is taken and received. 


e A convocation of Roman-catholic cardinals, 1546, and devoted to him, to determine upon cer- 


archbifhops, bifhops, and divines, who affembled at tain p 


z ' ints of faith, and to fupprefs what they were 
irent, by virtue of a bull from the pope, anno pleafed to term the Rifing Hercfies in the church, 
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* I do firmly believe that there is a purgatory ; and that the fouls kept prifoners 
there do receive help by the fuffrages of the faithful. 


« ] do likewife believe that the faints reignin 
and prayed unto; and that they 


worfhip 


together with Chrift are to be 


o offer prayers unto God for us, and 


that their relics are to be had in veneration. — 
* I do moft firmly affert, that the images of Chrift, of the blefled Virgin the 


mother of God, and of other faints, ought to be had and retained, and 


at due 


honour and veneration ought to be given unto them *. 

* I do likewife affirm, that the power of indulgences was left by Chrift to the 
church, and that the ufe of them is very beneficial to chriftian people +. 

* I do acknowledge the holy, catholic, and apoftolical Roman church to be the 
mother and miftrefs of all churches; and I do promife and fwear true obedience to 
the bifhop of Rome, the fucceffor of St. Peter, the prince of the apoftles, and vicar 


of Jefus Chrift. 


* I do undoubtedly receive and profefs all other things which have been deli- 
vered, defined, and declared by the facred canons and cecumenical councils, and 


efpecially by the holy fynod of Trent. 
herefies condemned, — : 
condemn, reject, and anathematife.” 


* An Englifh traveller, fpeaking of a religious 
proceflion fome years ago at Florence, in Italy, 
defcribes it as follows. had occafion, fays he, to 
fee a proceffion, where all the nobleffe of the city 
attended in ther coaches. It was the anniverfa 
of a charitable inftitution in favour of poor maid- 
ens, .a certain number of whom are portioned 
every year. About two hundred of thefe virgins 
walked in proceffion, two and two ther. 
were preceded and foHowed by an irregular mob of 
penitents, in fack-cloth, with lighted tapers, and 
monks carrying crucifixes, ‘bawling and bellowing 
the Ktanies : but the greateft object was the figure 
of the Virgin Mary, as big as the life, ftanding 
within a gilt frame, ce be a gold fluff, with a 
large hoop, a great — of falfe jewels, her 
face painted and patched, and her hair frizzled 
and curled in the very extremity of the fafhien. 
Very little regard had been paid to the image of 
our Saviour on the crofs; but when the Lady Mo- 
ther appeared on the fhoulders of three or four lufty 
friars, the whole populace fell upon their.knees in 
the. dirt. | : 

+ A long lift of indul 





























nces, or fees of the 


pope’s chancery, may be feen in a printed 
150 years ago, by authority of the then, & EE 
hus been tranflated into Enghíh, under ‘the title of 


Rome. a great Cuftom- Houfe for Sin ;:from which we 
Shall ps a few extracts. 


ABSOLUTIONS. 
For him -that ftole holy or confecrated thibgs out 
of a holy place, 10s. 6d. 
For him who lies with a woman in the church, 9s. 
For a layman for murdering adayman, 78. 6d. 
For him that killeth his father, mother, wife, or 
fifler, 10%. 6d. 





And all other things contrary thereto, and 
and anathematifed by the church, I do likewife 


For laying violent hands on a clergyman, fo it be 
without effufion of blood, 10s. 6d. 

For a pricít that keeps a concubine ; as alfo his 
difpenfation for being irregular, ros. 6d. 

For him that lyeth with his ewa mother, After, or 
godmother, 7s. Ed. | 

For him that éuras his neighbour’s houfe 128. 

For him that forgeth the pope's hand, 11. 7s. 

For him that forgeth letters apoftolical, qa 

For him thut takes two holy orders in one day, 21. 


6s. 
For a king for going to the holy fepulchre without 
icence, 71. 105. 





DISPENSATIONS. 
For a baftard to enter all holy orders, 18s. 
For a man or woman that is found hanged, that 
they may have Chriftian burial, il. 7s. 6d. 


n i he C a CE -: 

or a layman to chan is vow-of going to Rome 

to vifit the poe dió, "E. , 

To cat flefh and white meats in Lent, and other 
ae 10s. 6d. 

That a king-or queen fhall enjoy fuch.indulgences, 
as if they went to Rome, 1 JL 

For a queen to adopt a-child, gcol. 

To marry in times prohibited, al. cs. 

To eat fiefh in times prohibited, 11. 48. 








Not to be tied to fafling pe jpa 11. 
For a town to take out of a ho ea them mure 


derers) that have taken fanctuary therein, 


FACULTIES. 
To ebfolve all delinquents, 31. 
Te difpenfe with irregularities, 3l. 
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 .«ARcuBIsHOPRICS.| There are thirty-eight archbifhoprics in Italy, but the fuf- 
agans annexed to them are too indefinite and arbitrary for the reader to depend 
upon, the pope creating or fupprefling them as he pleafes. 

LANGUAGE.] The Italian language is remarkable for its fmoothnefs, and the 
facility with which it enters into mufical compofitions. The ground-work of tt is 
Latin, and it is eafily maftered by a good claflical fcholar.  Almoft every ftate in 
Italy has a different dialect ; and the ptem atn pains taken by the literary focieties 
there, may at laft fix the Italian into a ftandard language. At prefent, the Tufcan 
ftyle and writing is moft in requeft. | 

The Lord's Prayer runs thus : Padre noftro, cbe fei nel cielo, fia fan&ificato ill tuo 
nome ; ill tuo regno venga; la tua volunta fia fatta, fic come in cielo cofi anche in terra; 
dacci oggi ill nofiro pane cotidiano ; erimettici i noftri debita, fic come nci ancora rimet- 
tiaho & noftri debitori; e non inducici in tentatione, ma liberaci dal maligno; perciocbe 
tuo è il regno, ela potenza, è la gloria in fempiterno. ‘Amen. 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN, PAINTERS, In the Introduction, we have 

STATUARIES, ARCHITECTS, AND ARTISTS. E particularifed fome of the great 
men which ancient Italy has produced. In modern times, that is, fince the re- 
vival of learning, fome Italians have fhone in controverfial learning, but they 
are chiefly celebrated by bigots of their own perfuafion. The mathematics and . 
natural philofophy owe much to Galileo, ‘Toricelli, Malpighi, Borelli, and feveral 
other Italians. Strada is an excellent hiftorian ; and the hiftory of the council of 
Trent, by the celebrated father Paul, is a ftandard work. Guicciardini, Bentivo- 
glio, and Davila, have been much commended as hiftorians by their feveral ad- 
mirers. Machiavel is equally famous as an hiftorian, and as a political writer. 
His comedies have much merit; and the liberality of his fentiments, for the age 
in which he lived, is amazing, Among the profe writers in the Italian language, 
Boccace has been thought one of the moft pure and correct in point of ftyle: he 
was a very natural painter of life and manners, but his produétions are too licen- 
tious. Petrarch, who wrote-both in Latin and Italian, revived among the moderns 
the fpirit and genius of ancient literature: but among the Italian ts, Dante, 
Ariofto, and Taflo, are the moft diftinguifhed. There are faid to be upwards of 
a thoufand comedies in the Italian language, though not many that are excel- 
lent : but Metaftafio has acquired a great reputation by writing dramatic pieces fet 
to mufic. Sannazarius, Fracaftorius, Benibo, Vida, and other_natives of Italy, 
have diftinguifhed themfelves by the elegance,. correétnefs, and fpirit of their La- 
tin poetry, many of their compofitions not yielding to the *claffics. themfelves. 
Socinus, who was fo much diftinguifhed by his oppofition to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, was a native of Italy. 

The Italian painters, fculptors, architects, and muficians, are unrivalled, not 
only in their numbers, but their excellencies: The revival of learning, after the 
fack of Conftantinople by the Turks, revived talte likewife, and gave mankind a 
relifh for truth and beauty in defign and colouring. Raphael, from his own ideas, 
affifted by the ancients, ftruck out a new creation with his pencil, and {till ftands 
at the head of the painting art. Michael Angelo Buonaroti united in his own per- 
fon painting, fculpture, and architecture. The colouring of Titian has perhaps 
never yet been equalled. Bramante, Bernini, and many other Italians, carried 
fculpture and architecture to an amazing height. Julio. Romano, Correggio, Ca- 
raccio, Veronefe, and others, are, as painters, unequalled in their feveral manners. 
The fame may be faid of Corelli, and other Italians, in mufic. At prefent, Italy 
cannot juftly.boaft of any paramount. genius in the fine arts. 
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Unrversitizss.} Thofe of Italy are, Rome; Venice, Florence, Mantua, Padua, 
Parma, Verona, Milan, Pavia, Bologna, Ferrara, Pifa*, Naples, Salerno, and 
Perufia. . i 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, Italy is the native country of all that is 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. ftupendous, at, Or beautiful, either in an- 
cient or modern times. A library might be filled by defcriptions and delineations 
of all that is rare and curious in the arts ; nor do the bounds of this work admit of 
enlarging upon this fubject. "We can give but a very brief account of thofe ob- 
jects that are moft diftinguifhed either for antiquity or excellence. nv 

The amphitheatres claim the firft rank, as a fpecies of the moft ftriking magni- 
ficence: there are at Rome confiderable remains of that which was erected b 
Vefpafian, and finifhed by Domitian, called the Coliffeo. ‘Twelve thoufand Jew: 
captives were employed " Vefpafian in this building ; and it is faid to have been 
capable of containing eighty-feven thoufand fpectators feated, and twenty thou- 
fand ftanding. The architecture of this amphitheatre is perfectly light, and its 
proportions are fo juft, that it does not appear near fo large as it really is. But 
it has been ftripped of all its magnificent pillars and ornaments, at various 
times, and by various enemies. The Goths, and other barbarians, began its de- 
itruétion, and popes and cardinals have endeavoured to com lete its ruin. Car- 
dinal Farnefe, in particular, robbed it of fome fine remains of its marble cornices, 
friezes, &c. and, with infinite pains and labour, got away what was practicable of 
the outfide cafing of marble, which he ni dam in building the palace of Far- 
nefe. The amphitheatre of Verona, erected by the conful Flaminius, is thought 
to be the moft entire of any in Italy. There are forty-five rows of fteps carried all 
round, formed of fine blocks of marble about a foot and a half high each, and 
above two feet broad.. Twenty-two thoufand perfons may be feated here at their 
eafe, allowing one foot and a half for each perfon. This amphitheatre is quite 

srfeét, and has been lately repaired with the greateft care, at the expence of the 
inhabitants. They frequently give public fpectacles in it, fuch as horfe-races, 
combats of wild beafts, &c. The ruins of theatres and amphitheatres are alfo 
vifible in other places. The triumphal arches of Vefpafian, [- ems Severus, 
and Conftantine the Great, are ftill ftanding, though decayed. ‘The ruins of the 
baths, palaces, and temples, anfwer all the ideas we can form of the Roman gran- 
deur. The Pantheon, which is at prefent converted into. a modern church, and 
which from its circular figure is commonly called the Rotunda, is more entire than 
any other Roman temple which is now remaining. There are ftill left feveral of 
the niches which anciently contained the ftatues x ihe Heathen deities. The out- 
fide of the building is of Tivoli free-ftone, and within it is incrufted with marble. 
The roof of the Pantheon is a round dome, without pillars, the diameter of which 
is a-hundred and forty-four feet; and though it has no windows, but only a round 
aperture in the centre of this dome, it 1s very light in every part. . The pavement 
confifts of large fquare ftones and porphyry, floping round towards the centre, 
where the rain-water, falling down ugh the aperture on the top of the dome, is 
conveyed nr by a m r drain covered with a ftone full of holes. The colon- 
nade in the front, which confifts of fixteen columns of granite, thirty-feven fect 
high, exclufive of the pedeftals and capitals, each cut out of a fingle block, and which 
are of the Corinthian order, can hardly be viewed without aftonifhment. The en- 
trance of the church is adorned with columns forty-cight feet high, and the architrave 








* Pifa hath 46 profeffors, 
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is formed of a fingle piece of granite. On the left hand, on entering the portico, 
is a large antique vafe of Numidian marble; and in the area before the church is 
a fountain, with an antique bafon of para The pillars of Trajan and An- 
tonine, the former 175 feet high, and the latter covered with inftruétive fcul ptures, 
are {till remaining. A traveller forgets the devaítations of the northern barbarians, 
when he fees the roftrated column erected by Duillius, in commemoration of the 
firft naval victory the Romans gained over the Carthaginians; the ftatue of the 
wolf giving fuck to Romulus and Remus, with vifible marks of the ftroke of light- 
ning, mentioned by Cicero ; the very original brafs plates containing the laws of the 

ve tables ; and a thoufand other identical antiquities, fome of them tranímitted 
unhurt to the prefent times ; not to mention medals and the infinite variety of feals 
and engraved ítones which abound in the cabinets of the curious. Many palaces, 
all over Italy, are furnifhed with bufts and ftatues fabricated in the times of the re- 
public and the M, ceo empire. 

The Appian, F 








aminian, and MEmilian roads, the firft 200 miles, the fecond 
130, and the third 50 miles in length, are in many places ftill entire; and magni- 
ficent ruins of villas, refervoirs, bridges, and the like, prefent themfelves all over 
the country of Italy. 

The fubterraneous conftructions of Italy are as ftupendous as thofe above ground ; 
witnefs the cloaca, and the catacombs, or repofitories for dead bodies, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome and Naples. It is not above 30 years fince, a painter's appren- 
tice difcovered the ancient city of Pzeftum or Pofidonia, in the kingdom of Naples, 
ftill ftanding ; for fo indifferent are the country people of Italy about objects of an- 
tiquity, that it was a new difcovery to the learned. An inexhauftible mine of cu- 
riofities are daily dug out of the ruins of Herculaneum, a city lying between Naples 
and Vefuvius, which in the reign of Nero was almoft deftroyed by an earthquake, 
and afterwards, in the firft year of the reign of Titus, overwhelmed by a ftream of 
the lava of Vefuvius. ‘The melted lava in its courfe filled up the ftreets and houfes 
in fome places to the height of fixty-eight feet above the tops of the latter, and in 
others one hundred and ten feet. This lava is now of a confiftency which renders 
it extremely difficult to be removed or cleared away : it is compofed of bituminous 
particles, mixed with cinders, minerals, metallics, and vitrified fandy fubítances, 
which all together form a clofe and heavy maís. Inthe year 1713, upon digging 
into thefe parts, fomewhat of this unfortunate city was difcovered, and many anti- 
quities were dug out; but the fearch was afterwards diícontinued, till the year 
1736, when the king of Naples employed men to dig perpendicularly eighty feet 
deep, whereupon not only the city made its appearance, but alío the bed of the river 
which ran through it. The temple of Jupiter was then brought to light, and the 
whole of the theatre. In the temple was und a ftatue of gold, and the infcription 
that decorated the great doors of entrance. In the theatre the fragments of a gilt 
chariot of bronze, with horfes of the fame metal, likewife gilt: this had been 
placed over the principal door of entrance. ‘They likewife found among the ruins 
of this city multitudes of ftatues, buftos, piilars, paintings, manufcripts, furni- 
ture, and various utenfils, and the fearch is ftill continued. The ftreets of the 
town appear to have been quite ftraight and regular, and the houfes well built, and 
much alike; fome of the rooms paved with mofaic, others with fine marbles, others 
again with bricks, three feet long and fix inches thick. It appears that the town 
was not filled up fo unexpectedly with the melted lava, as to prevent the greateft 
part of the inhabitants from .efcaping many of their richeft effects; for = 
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the excavations were made, there were not more than a dozen fkeletons found, and 
but little of gold, filver, or precious ítones. 

The town of Pompeia was deftroyed by the fame eruption of mount Vefuvius, 

which occafioned the deftruétion of Herculaneum ; but it was not difcovered till 
near forty years after the difcovery of Herculaneum. One Ítreet, and afew de- 
tached buildings of this town, have been cleared : the ftreet is well paved with the 
fame kind of ftone of which the ancient roads are made, and narrow caufeways are 
raifed a foot and a half on each fide for the conveniency of foot paffengers. Dr. 
Moore obferves, that the ftreet itfelf is not fo broad as the narroweft part of the 
Strand, and is fuppofed to have been inhabited by trades-people. ‘The traces of 
wheels of carriages are to be feen on the pavement. The houfes are fmall, but give 
an idea of neatnefs and conveniency. ‘The ftucco on the walls is fmooth and beau- 
tiful, and as hard as marble. Some of the rooms are ornamented with paintings, 
moftly fingle figures, reprefenting fome animal. ‘They are tolerably well executed, 
and on a little water being thrown on them, the colours appear furprifingly frefh. 
Moft of the houfes are built on the fame plan, and have one fmall room from the 
paffage, which is conjectured to have been the fhop, with a window to the ftreet, and 
a place which feems to have been contrived for fhewing the goods to the greateft 
advantage. In another part of the town is a rectangular building, with a colonnade, 
towards the court, fomething in the ftyle of the Royal Exchange at London, but 
fmaller. This has every appearance of a barrack and guard-room; the pillars are 
of brick, covered with fhining ítucco, elegantly fluted ; the fcrawlings and draw- 
ings ftill vifible on the walls, are fuch as might be naturally expected on the walls of 
a guard-room, where foldiers are the defigners, and {words the engraving tools. 
They confift of gladiators fighting, fome with each other, fome with wild beafts ; 
the games of the circus, as chariot races, wreftling, and the like; a few figures in 
caricatura, defigned probably by fome of the foldiers in ridicule of their compa- 
nions, or perhaps of their officers; and there are many names inícribed on various 
parts of the wall. At a confiderable diftance from the barrack is a temple of the 
goddefs Ifis, the pillars of which are of brick, ftuccoed like thofe of the guard- 
room; but there is nothing very magnificent in the appearance of this edifice. The 
belt paintings, hitherto found at Pompeia, are thofe of this temple; they have been 
cut out of the walls, and removed to Portici. Few fkeletons were found in the 
ftreets of this town, but a confiderable number in the houfes. 
. With regard to modern curiofities in Italy, they are as bewildering as the remains 
of antiquity. Rome itfelf contains 300 churches, filled with all that is rare in ar- 
chitecture, painting, and fculpture. Each city and town of Italy contains a pro- 
portionable number. The church of St. Peter, at Rome, is the moft aftonifhing, 
bold, and regular fabric, that ever perhaps exifted ; and when examined by the rules 
of art, it may be termed faultlefs. The houfe and chapel of Loretto is rich be- 
yond imagination, notwithftanding the ridiculous romance that compofes its hif- 
tory. 

The natural curiofities of Italy, though remarkable, are not fo numerous as its 
artificial. Mount Vefuvius, which is five Italian miles diftant from the city of 
Naples, and Mount Etna, in Sicily, are remarkable for emitting fire from their 
tops. The declivity of Mount Vefuvius towards the fea, is every where planted 
with vines and fruit-trees, and it is equally fertile towards the bottom. The cir- 
cumjacent plain affords a delightful profpect, and the air is clear and wholefome. 
The South and Weft fides of the mountain form very different views, being, like 
the top, covered with black cinders and ftones. ‘The height of Mount inui coe 
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has been computed to be 3900 feet above the furface of the fea. Ie hath been a volca- 
no, beyond the reach of hiftory or tradition. An animated defcription of its ravages 
in the year 79, is given by the younger Pliny, who was a witnefs to what he wrote.. 
From that time to the year 1631, its eruptions were but fmall and moderate, how- 
ever then it broke out with accumulated fury and defolated miles around. In 1694, 
was a great eruption, which continued near a month, when burning matter was 
thrown out with fo much force, that fome of it fell at thirty miles diftance, and a 
vaft quantity of melted minerals, mixed with other matter, ran down like a river 
for three miles, carrying every thing before it which lay in its way. In 1707, when 
there was another eruption, fuch quantities of cinders and afhes were thrown out, 
that it was dark at Naples at noon-day.» In 1767, a violent eruption happened, 
which is reckoned to be the 27th from that which deftroyed Herculaneum in the 
time of Titus. In this laft eruption the afhes, or rather fmall cinders, fhowered 
down fo faft at Naples, that the people in the ftreets were obliged to ufe umbrel- 
las, or adopt fome other expedient, to guard themfelves againit them. The tops 
of the houfes, and the balconies, were covered with thefe cinders, and fhips at fea, 
twenty leagues from Naples, were covered with them, to the great aftonifhment of 
the failors. An eruption happened alfo in 1766, and another in 1779, which has 
been particularly defcribed by fir William Hamilton, in the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions. It has been obferved by a modern traveller, that though Mount Vefuvius of- 
ten fills the neighbouring country with terror, yet as few things in nature are fo ab- 
folutely noxious as not to produce fome good; even this raging volcano, by its ful- 
phureous and nitrous manure, and the heat of its fubterraneous fires, contributes 
not a little to the uncommon fertility of the country about it, and to the profufion 
of fruits and herbage with which it is every where covered.  Befides, it is fup- 
pofed that open and active, the mount is lefs hoftile to Naples, than it would be, if 
its eruptions were to ceafe, and its ftruggles confined to its own-bowels, for then 
might enfue the moft fatal fhocks to the unftable foundation of the whole diftriét of 
Terra di Lavora*. | 
Mount Etna is 10,954 feet in ne ame. and has been computed to be 60 miles 
in circumference. It ftands feparate from all other mountains, its figure is circu- 
lar, and it terminates in a cone. The lower parts of it are very fruitful in corn 
and fugar-canes; the middle abounds with woods, olive-trees, and vines ; and 
the upper part is almoft the whole year covered with ínow. Its fiery eruptions 
have always rendered it famous: in one of thefe, which happened in 1669, four- 
teen towns and villages were deftroyed, and there have been feveral terrible erup- 
tions fince that time. There is generally an earthquake before any great eruption. 
In 1693, the port-town of Catania was overturned, and 18,000 people perifhed. 
Between the lakes Agnano and Puzzeli, there is a valley called Soltafara, becaufe 
vaft quantities of fulphur are continually forced out of the clifts by fubterranean 





* Sir William Hamilton, in his account of the 
earthquakes in Calabria Ultra, and Sicily, from 
February gth, to May 1783, gives feveral reafons 
for believing that they were occafioned by the opce- 
ration of a volcano, the feat of which lay deep 
either under the bottom of the fea, between Strom- 
boli, and the coaít of Calabria, or under the parts 
of the plain towards Oppido and Terra Nuova. He 
plainly obferved a dation in the damage done to 
the buildings, as alfo in the degree of mortality, in 





proportion as the countries were more or lefs diftant 
trom this fuppoled centre of the evil. One cir- 
cumitance he particularly remarked: if two towns 
were fituated at an equal diftance from this centre, 
the one on a hill, the other on the plain, or in a 
bottam, the latter had always fuffered greatly more 
by the thocks of the earthquakes than the former ; 
a fufficient proof to him of the caufe coming from 
beneath, as this muft naturally have been produc- 
tive of Tuch an effect. 
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fires. The grotto del Cani is remarkable for its poifonous fteams, and is fo called 
from their killing dogs that enter it, if forced to remain there. Scorpions, vipers, 
and ferpents, are faid to be common in Apulia. i l 

Among the natural curiofities of Italy, thofe vaft bodies of {now and ice, which 
are called the Glaciers of Savoy, deferve to be particularly mentioned. “There are. 
five glaciers, which extend almoft to the plain of the vale of Chomouny, and are 
feparated by wild forefts, corn-fields, and rich meadows; fo that immeníe tracts of 
ice are blended with the higheft cultivation, and perpetually fucceed to each other, 
in the moft fingular and ftriking viciffitude. All thefe feveral vallies of ice, which 
lie chiefly in the hollows of the mountains, and are fome leagues in length, unite 
together at the foot of Mont Blanc ; the higheft mountain in Europe, and probably 
of the ancient world. According to the calculations of Mr. de Luc, the height of 
this mountain, above the level of the fea, is 23914 French toifes, or 15,303 Eng- 
lifh feet. ** I am convinced,” fays Mr. Coxe, ** from the fituation of Mont Blanc, 
from the heights of the mountains around it, from its fuperior elevation above them, 
and its being feen at a great diftance from all fides, that it is higher than any moun- 
tain in Switzerland: which, beyond a doubt, 1s, next to Mont Blanc, the higheft 
ground in Europe. | 

STATES or ITALY, CONSTITU- Thus far, of Italy in general; but as the 

TION, AND CHIEF CITIES. Italian ftates are not, like the republics of Hol- 

land, or Switzerland, or the empire of Germany, cemented by a political confe- 
deracy, to which every member 1s accountable, for every Italian ftate has diftinct 
forms of government, trade, and intereíts, I fhall be obliged to take a feparate 
view of each, to affift the reader in forming an idea of the whole. 


The duke of SAVOY, or, as he is now ftyled, king of SARDINIA, taking 
his royal title from that ifland, is a powerful prince in Italy, of which he is called 
the Janus, or keeper, againít the French. His capital, Turin, is ftrongly fortified, 
and one of the fineft cities in Europe; but the country of Savoy is mountainous 
and barren, and its natives are forced to feek their read all over the world. They 
are efteemed a fimple, but very honeít people. The king is fo abfolute, that his 
revenues confift of what he pleafes to raife upon his fubjeéts. His ordinary in- 
come, befides his own family provinces, cannot be lefs than 500,000}. fterling, out 
of which he maintains 15,000 men in time of peace. During a war, when affifted 
by foreign fubfidies, he can bring to the field 40,000 men. The agerandizementr 
of his prefent Sardinian majefty is chiefly owing to England, to whom, by his fi- 
tuation, he was efteemed a natural ally, for the prefervation of the balance of power 
in Europe. 


The MILANESE, belonging to the houfe of Auftria, is a moft formidable ftate, 
and formerly gave law to all Italy, when under the government of its own dukes. 
The fertility and beauty of the country are almoft incredible. Milan, the capital, 
and its citadel, is very {trong and furnifhed with a magnificent cathedral in the Go- 
thic tafte, which contains a very rich treafury, confifting chiefly of ecclefiaftical 

furniture, compofed of gold filver, and precious ftones. The revenue of the 
duchy is above 3c0,cocl. annually, which is fuppofed to maintain an army of 
30,000 men. The natives are fond of literary and political affemblies, where they 
converfe almoft on all fubjeéts. With all its natural and acquired advantages, the 
natives of Milan make but few exports ; fo that its revenue, unleís the court of Vi- 
enna fhould purfue fome other fyftem of improvement, cannot be much bettered. 
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The duchy of Mantua, being now incorporated with it, the province is to take the 
name of Auftrian Lombardy. 


The republic of GENOA is vaftly degenerated from its ancient power and opu- 
lence, though the {pirit of trade ftill continues among its nobility and citizens. 
Genoa is a moft fuperb city, and contains fome very magnificent palaces, particu- 
larly thofe of Doria*, and Durazzo. The inhabitants of diftinction drefs in black, 
in a plain, if not an uncouth manner, perhaps to fave expences. Their chief ma- 
nufactures are velvets, damafks, gold and filver tiffues, and paper. The city of 
Genoa contains about 150,000 inhabitants (but fome writers greatly diminifh that 
number), among whom are many rich trading individuals. Its maritime power 
is dwindled down to fix gallies. The chief fafety of'this republic confifts in the 
jealoufy of other European powers, becaufe to any one of them it would be a moft 
valuable acquifition. ‘Fhe common people are wretched beyond expreflion, as is the 
foil of its territory. Near the fea fome parts are tolerably well cultivated. The | 
government of Genoa is ariftocratical, being vefted in the nobility : the chief per- 
fon is called the Doge, or Duke; to which dignity no perfon is promoted till he 
is fifty years of age. ^ Every two years a new doge is chofen, and the former is in- 
capable during five years of holding the fame poft again. The doge gives audience 
to ambaffadors, all orders of government are iffued in his name, and he is allowed 
a body-guard of two hundred Germans. 


VENICE is one of the moft celebrated republics in the world, on account both 
of its conftitution and former power. | It is compofed of feveral fine provinces on 
the continent of Italy, fome iflands in the Adriatic, and part of Dalmatia. 'The 
city of Venice is feated on 72 iflands at the bottom of the north end of the Adri- 
atic fea, and is feparated from the continent by a maríhy lake of five Italian miles 
in breadth, too fhallow for large fhips to navigate, which forms its principal. 
firength. Venice preferves the veftiges of its ancient magnificence, but is in every 
refpect. meterte, except in the paffion which its inhabitants ftill retain for mu- 
fic and mummery during their carnivals. They feem to have loft their ancient 
tafte for painting and architecture, and to be returning to Gothicifm. They have 
had however lately fome fpirited differences with the court of Rome, and feem to 
be difpofed to throw off their obedience to its head. As to the conftitution of the 
republic, it was originally democratical, the magiftrates being chofen by a general 
affembly of the people, and fo continued for one hundred and fifty years ; but va- 
rious charges afterwards took place; doges, or dukes, were appointed, who were 
invefted with great power, which they often grofsly abufed, and fome of them were 
 affaffinated by the people. By degrees a body of hereditary legiflative nobility was 
formed, continued, and progreffive encroachments were made on the rights of: the 
people, and a complete ariftocracy was at length eftablifhed upon the ruins of the 
ancient popular government. The nobility are divided into fix claffes, amounti 
in the whole to 2500, each of whom, when twenty-fivé years of age, hasa right to 
be a member of the grand council. Thefe elect a doge or chief maglítrate, in a pe~ 
culiar manner by ballot, which is managed by gold and filver balls. The doge is 
invefted with great ftate, and with emblems of fupreme authority, but has very 


-“ Andrew Doria, the bead of this family, fa- ftate, but refufed it, and gave to the people. that 
mous for his military exploits, and the deliverer of republican form of government which will fubfifls ; 
Genoa, was born in the territory of Genoa, in the he lived to the age of g3, the refuge and friend of 
year 1468; he was offered the fovercignty of the the unfortunate. 
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little power, and is not permitted to ftir from the city without the permiffion of the 
grand-council. The government and laws are managed by different councils of the 
nobles. ; i 

The college, otherwife called the feigniory, is the fupreme cabinet council of the 
ftate, and alfo the reprefentative of the republic. This court gives audience, and 
delivers anfwers, in the name of the republic, to foreign ambafladors, to the de- 
puties of towns and provinces, and to the generals of the army. It alío receives all 
requefts and memorials on ftate affairs, fummons the fenate at rapto and arranges 
the bufinefs to be difcuffed in that affembly. The council of ten takes cognizance 
of ftate crimes, and has the power of feizing accufed .períons, examining them in 
prifon, and taking their anfwers in writing, with the evidence againít them. But 
the tribunal of ftate inquifitors, which confifts only of three members, and which 
is in the higheft degree defpotic in its manner of proceeding, has the power of de- 
ciding without appeal, on the lives of every citizen belonging to the Venetian ftate ; 
the higheft of the nobility, even the doge himfelf, not being excepted. To thefe 
three inquifitors is given the right of employing fpies, confidering fecret intelli- 

nce, iffuing orders to feize all. perfons whofe words or actions they think reprehen- 

ible, and rwards trying them, and ordering them to be executed, when they 
think proper. They have keys to every apartment of the ducal palace, and can, 
whenever they pleafe, penetrate into the very bed-chamber of the doge, open his 
cabinet, and examine his. papers: and of courfe, they may command accefs to the 
houfe of every individual in the ftate. “They continue in office only one year, but 
are not refponfible afterwards for their conduct whilft they were in authority. So 
much diftruft and jealoufy are difplayed by this government, that the noble Ve- 
netians are afraid of having any intercourfe with foreign ambaffadors, or with fo- 
reigners of any kind, and are even cautious of opp - at each other's houfes. 

All the orders of Venetian nobility are drefled in black gowns, large wigs, and 
caps which they hold in their hands. “The ceremony of the doge's marrying the 
Adristic once a year, by dropping into it a ring, from his bucentaur or ftate-barge, 
attended by thofe of all the nobility, is the moft fuperb exhibition in Venice, but 
not comparable for magnificence to a lord mayor’s fhew. ‘The inhabitants of Ve- 
nice are faid to amount to 200,000. The grandeur and convenience of the city, 
particularly the public palaces, the treafury, and the arfenal, are beyond expreffion. 
Over the feveral canals of Venice, are laid near 500 bridges, the greateft part of 
which are ftone. The Venetians ftill have fome manufactures in fcarlet cloth, gold 
and filver ftuffs, and above all, fine looking-glafles, all which bring in a confider- 
able.revenue to the owners ; that of the ftate annually is faid to amount to 8,000,000 
of Italian ducats, each valued at twenty pence of our maney. Out of this are de- 
frayed the es of the ftate and the pay of the army, which in the time of peace 
confifts of 16,000 regular troops (always commanded by a foreiga general), .and 
10,000 militia. They keep up a fmall fleet for curbing the infolencies of the pi- 
ratical ftates of Barbary, and they have among them fome orders of knighthood, 
the chief of which are thofe of the Stola doro, fo called ,from the robe they wear, 
which is conferred only on the firft quality, and the military order of St. Mark, of 
which 3n the proper place. 

In ecclefia“tical matters the Venetians have ,two patriarchs ; the authority of one 
reaches over all the provinces, but neither of them have much power; and both 
of them are chofen by the fenate ;- and all religious feéts, even the Mahometan and 
Pagan, excepting proteftants, are here tolerated in the free exercife of their reli- 
ion. 
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The Venetians are a lively, ingenious people, extravagantly fond of public 
amufements, with an uncommon relifh for humour. They are in general tall and 
well made; and many fine manly countenances are met with in the ftreets of Ve- 
. nice, refembling thofe tranímitted to us by the pencils of Paul Veronefe and Titian. 
The women are of a fine ftyle of countenance, with expreffive features, and are of 
an-eafy addreís. ‘Ihe common people are remarkably fober, obliging to ftrangers, 
and gentle in their intercourfe with each other. As it is very much the cuftom to 
go about in mafks at Venice, and great liberties are taken during the time of the 
carnival, an idea has prevailed, that there is much more licentioufnefs of manners 
kere than in other places: but this opinion feems to have been carried too far. 
Great numbers of fítrangers vifit. Venice during the time of the carnival, and 
there are eight or nine theatres here, including the opera-houfes. 

The dominions of Venice confift of a confiderable part of Dalmatia, of four 
towns in Greece, and of the iflands of Corfu, Pachíu, Antipachfu, Santa 
Maura, Curzolari, Val di Compare, Cephalonia, and Zante. > The Venetian ter- 
ritories in Italy contain the duchy of Venice, the Paduanefe, the peninfula of Ro- 
vigo, the Veronefe, the territories of Vicenza and Brefcia, the diftricts of Berga- 
mo, Cremafco, and the Marca Trevigiana, with part of the country of Friuli. 
The fubjeéts of the Venetian republic are not oppreffed: the- fenate has found 


that mild treatment, and good ufage, are the beft policy,- and more effectual than 
armies, in preventing revolts. | 


The principal city of TUSCANY is Florence, which is now poffeffed by a 
ounger branch of the houfe of Auftria, after being long held by the illuftrious 
honk of Medicis, who made their capital the cabinet of all that is valuable, rich, 
and mafterly in architecture, literature, and the arts,-efpecially thofe of painting 
and fculpture. tis thought to contain above 70,000 inhabitants. The.beauties 
and riches of the grand duke’s palaces have been often defcribed ; but all defcrip- 
tion falls fhort of their contents, fo that in every refpect it is reckoned, after Rome, 
the fecond city in Italy. ^ The celebrated Venus of Medici, which, take it all in 
all, is thought to be the ftandard of tafte in female beauty and proportion, ftands 
in a room called the Tribunal. The infcription on its bafe mentions its being made 
by Cleomenes an Athenian, the fon of Apollodorus. It is of white marble, and 
furrounded by other maíter-pieces of [culpture, fome of which are faid to be the 
works of Praxiteles, and other Greek mafters. Every corner of this beautiful city, 
which ftands between mountains covered with olive-trees, vineyards, and delightful 
villas, and divided by the Arno, is full of wonders in the arts of painting, ftatuary, 
-and architecture. It-is a place of fome ftrength, and contains an archbifhop's fee, 
and an univerfity. The inhabitants boaft of the improvements they have made in 
the Italian tongue, by means of their Academia della Crufca; and feveral other aca- 
demies are now eftablifhed at Florence. ` Though the Florentines affect great ftate, 
yet their nobility and gentry drive a retail trade in wine, which they fell from their 
cellar-windows, and fometimes they even hang out a broken flafk, as a fign where 
it may be-bought. They deal, befides wine and fruits, in gold and filver ftuffs. 
Since the acceffion of the archduke Peter Leopold, brother to the prefent emperor, 
to this duchy, a great reformation has been introduced, both into the government 
and manufactures, to the great benefit of the finances. It is thought that the 
great duchy of Tiufcany could bring to the field, upon occafion, 30,000 fight- 
ing men, and that its — revenues are above 500,000]. a year. The other 
principal towns of 'Tuícany are Piía, ie and Sienna; the firft and laft are 
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much decayed ; but Leghorn is a very handfome city, built in the modern tafte 
and with fuch regularity, that both gates are feen from the (a ag ng It i: 
well fortified, having two forts towards the fea, befides the citadel. e rampart: 
afford a very agrecable profpect of the fea, and of many villas on the land fide. 

ere all nations, and even the Mahometans, have free accefs, and may fettle. 
The number of inhabitants is computed at 40,000, ameng whom are faid to be 
20,000 Jews, who live in a kakaron ak quarter of the city, have a handfome fyna- 
gogue, and though fubjeét to very heavy impofts,. are in a thriving condition, the 
greateit part of the commerce of this city going through their hands. 























The inhabitants of LUCCA, which isa fmall free commonwealth, lying on the 
Tuícan fea, in a moft delightful plain, are the moft induftrious of all the Italians. 
They have improved their country into a beautiful garden, fo that though they dc 
not exceed 120,000, their annual revenue amounts to 80,0001. fterling. Their ca- 
pital is Lucca, which contains about 40,000 inhabitants, who deal in mercery goods, 
wines, and fruits, efpecially olives. ‘This republic is under the protection of the 
emperor. The vicinity of the grand duchy of Tufcany keeps the ple of Luc- 
ca conftantly on their guard, in order to preferve their Pi: ll ; for in fuch a fi- 
tuation, an univeríal concord and y can alone enable them to tranímit to pof- 
rerity the blefüngs of their darling Liberty, whofe name they bear on their arms, 
and whofe image is not only impre on their coin, but alío on the city gates, and 
all their public buildings. It is alfo obfervable, that the inhabitants of this lit- 
tle republic, being in pofieffion of freedom, appear with an air of cheerful- 
nefs and plenty, feldom to be found among thofe of the neighbouring countries. 

















The republic of St. MARINO is here mentioned as a geographical curiofity. Its 
territories confift of a high, cra mountain, with a few eminences at the bot- 
tom, and the inhabitants ft of having preferved their liberties, as arepublic, for 
1300 years. It is under the protection of the pope ; and the inoffenfive manners 
of the inhabitants, who are not above 5000 in all, with the {mall value of their ter- 
ritory, have preferved its conítitution. 





The duchy and city of PARMA, together with the duchies of Placentia and Gua- 
ftalla, now form one of the moft flourifhing ftates in Italy of its extent. 'The 
foils of Parma and Placentia, are fertile, and produce the richeft fruits and paftu- 
rages, and contain confiderable manufactures of filk. It is the feat of a bifhop's fee, 
and an univerfity ; and fome of its magnificent churches are painted by the in. 
Correggio. The prefent duke of Parma is a prince of the houfe of Bourbon, and 
fon to the late Don Philip, the king of Spaifi's younger brother. ‘This country was 
dome years paft, the feat of a bloody war between the Auftrians, Spaniards,.and Ne- 
apolitans. “The cities of Parma and Placentia are enriched with magnifieent build- 
ings; but his catholic majefty, on his acceffion to the throne of Naples, is faid to 
have carried with him thither the moft remarkable piétures and moveable curiofi- 
ties. The duke's court is thought to be the politeft of any in Italy, and it is faid 
that his revenues exceed 100,0001. fterling a year, a fum rather exaggerated. The 
city of Parma is fuppofed to contain 50,000 inhabitants. 











MANTUA, formerly a rich duchy, bringing to its own dukes £00,000 crowns 

a year, is now much decayed. The government of it is annexed to that of the 
Milanefe, in poffeffion of the houfe of Auftria. The capital is one of the RS 
ortrefies 
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fortreffes in Europe, and contains about 16,000 inhabitants, who boaft that Virgil 
was a native of their country. By an order of the emperor in 1785, this duchy is 
incorporated with that of Milan into one province, and is now to be called Auftrian 
Lombardy. 





The duchy of MODENA (formerly Mutina) is ftill governed by its own duke, 
the head of the houfe of Efte, from whom the family of Brunfwic defcended. 
The duke is abfolute within his own dominions, which are fruitful. The duke is 
under the protection of the houfe of Auftria, and is a vaffal of the empire. His 
dominions are far from being flourifhing, though very improveable, they having 
been alternately wafted by the late belligerent powers in Italy. 


The ECCLESIASTICAL STATE, which contains Rome, formerly the capi- 
tal of the world, lies about the middle of Italy. The bad effects of Popifh tyranny, 
Tuperftition, and oppreflion, are here feen in the higheft perfection. Thofe fpots, 
which under the matters of the world were formed into fo many terreftrial ds. ie, 
furrounding their magnificent villas, and enriched with all the luxuries that art and 
nature could produce, are now coverted into noxious peftilential marfhes and quag- 
mires; and the Campagna di Roma, that formerly contained a million of inhabi- 
tants would afford at prefent of itfelf, but a miferable fubfiftence to about five hun- 
dred. Notwithíftanding this, the pope is a confiderable temporal prince, and fome 
fuppofe that his annual revenue amounts to above a million fterling, other au- 
thors calculate them to be much higher. When we fpeak comparatively, the 
fum of a million fterling is too high a revenue to arife from his territorial poffef- 
fions; his accidental income, which formerly far exceeded that fum, is now di- 
minifhed by the fuppreffion of the order of the Jefuits, from whom he drew vaít 
fupplies, and the meafures taken by the popifh powers, for preventing the great ec- 
clefiaftical iffues of money to Rome. According to the beft and lateft accounts, 
the taxes upon the provifions and lodgings, furnifhed to foreigners, who fpend im- 
menfe fums in vifiting his dominions, form now the greateft part of his accidental 
revenues. From what has happened, within thefe thirty years paft, there is reafon 
to believe that the pope's territories will be reduced, to thelimits which the houfes of 
Auttria and Bourbon fhall pleafe to prefcribe. Some late popes have aimed at the 
improvement of their territories, but their labours have had no great effect. The 
difcouragement of induftry and agriculture feems to be interwoven in the conftitu- 
tion of the papal government, which is vefted in proud, lazy ecclefiaftics. Their 
indolence, and the fanaticifm of their worfhip, infect their inferiors, who prefer 
begging, and impofing upon ftrangers, to induftry and agriculture, efpecially as 
they muft hold their properties by the precarious tenure of the will of their fu - 
riors. In fhort, the inhabitants of many parts of the ecclefiaftical (tate muft perifh 
through their floth, did not the fertility of their foil fpontaneoufly afford them 
fubfiftence. However, it may be proper to make one general remark on Italy, 
which 1s, that the poverty and floth of the lower ranks do not take their rife from 
their natural difpofitions. 

This obfervation is not confined to the papal dominions. ‘The Italian princes 
affected to be the patrons of all the curious and coftly arts, and each vied with the 
other to make his court the repofitory of tafte and magnificence. ‘This paffion dif- 
abled them from laying out money upon works of public utility, or from encou- 
raging the induftry, or relieving the wants of their fubjects ; and its miferable effects 
are feen in many parts of Italy. The fplendour and furniture of churches in the 
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pal dominions are inexpreffible, and partly account for the mifery of the fubje&s. 
Bue this cenfure, admits of exceptions, even in a manner at the of Rome. 
Modern Rome contains, within its circuit, a vaft number of gardens and vine- 










yards. I have already touched upon its curiofities and — It lands upon 
the. Tyber, an inconfiderable river when compared to the “Thames, and. navigated 








by ímall boats, barges, and lighters. T he caftle of St. Angelo, though its chief 
fortrefs, would be found to be a place of {mall ftrength, were it ular] befieged. 
The city ftanding upon the ruins of ancient Rome lies much higher, {fo that it is 
difficult to diftinguifh the feven hills on which it was originally built. When we 
confider Rome as it now ftands, there is the ftrongeft reafon to believe that it ex- 
ceeds ancient Rome itfelf in the magnificence of its ftru€tures; nothing in the old 
city, when miftrefs of the world, could come in competition with St. Peter’s 
church ; and perhaps many other churches in Rome exceed in beauty of architec- 
ture, and value of materials, utenfils, and furniture, her ancient temples ; though 
it muft be acknowledged that the Pantheon muft have been an amazing ftructure. 
The inhabitants of Rome, in 1714, amounted to 143,000. If we confider that the 
fpirit of travelling is much increafed fince that time, we cannot reafonably fuppofe 
to be diminifhed at prefent. | 

There is nothing very particular in the pope's temporal government at Rome. 

Like other princes, he his guards, or fbirri, who take care of the Ea of the 
city, under magiftrates, both ecclefiaftical and civil. The Campagna di 
Roma, which contains Rome, is under the infpeétion of his holineís. ` In the other 
inces he governs by legates and vice legates. He monopolifes all the corn in 
in territories, and has always a fufficient number of troops on foot, under proper 
officers, to keep the provinces in awe. P Clement . wifely difclaimed all 
intention of oppofing any arms to the neighbouring princes, but thofe of prayers 
and fupplications. 
I have under the head of religion mentioned the ecclefiaftical government of the 
papacy. As to the rota, and other fubordinate chambers of this complicated jurif- 
diction, they are too numerous to be even named, and do not fall properly under my 
plan. Under a government fo conttituted, it cannot be ippo. that the commer- 
cial exports of the ecclefiaftical ftate are of much value. 

Next to Rome, Bologna, the capital of the Bolognefe, is the moft confiderable 
city in the ecclefiaftical ftare, and an exception to e indolence of its other inha- 
bitants. The government is under a te a latere, who is always a cardinal, and 
changed every three years. The people here live more fociably and comfortabl 
than the other fubjects of the pope; and perhaps their diftance from Rome, whic 
is 195 miles north-weft, has contributed to their eafe. The reft of the ecclefiaftical 
{tate contains many towns celebrated in ancient hiftory, and even now exhibiting the 
moft gee. veftiges of their flourifhing flate ibo de beginning of the 16th cen- 
tury; but they are at prefent little better than defolate, though here and there a 
luxurious magnificent church and convent may be found, which is fupported by the 
toil and fweat of the neighbouring peafants. 

The deur of FERRARA, Kavenna, Rimini, Unasrxo (the native -— of 
she celebrated painter Raphael), ANcoNA, and many other ftates and cities, illuf- 
trious in former times, are now to be feen only in their ruins and ancient hiftory. 
LORETTO, on the other hand, an obfcure fpot never thought or heard of in times 
of antiquity, is now the admiration of the world, for the riches it contains, and 
the prodigious refort to it of pilgrims, and other devotees, from a notion — 
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oufly propagated by the Romifh clergy, that the houfe in which the Virgin Mary 
is faid to have dwelt at Nazareth, was carried thither through the air by angels, at.. 
tended with many other miraculous circumftances, fuch as that all the trees, on the 
arrival of the facred manfion, bowed with the profoundeft reverence; and great 
care is taken to prevent any bits of the materials of this houfe from being carried to 
other places, and expofed as relics to the prejudice of Loretto. The image of the 
Virgin Mary, and of the divine infant, are of cedar, placed in a fmall apartment, 
feparated from the others by a filver balluftrade, which has a gate of the fame metal. 
It is impoffible to defcribe the gold chains, the rings and jewels, emeralds, pearls, 
and se re wherewith this image is or was loaded; and the angels of folid gold, 
who are here placed on every fide, are equally enriched with the moft precious dia- 
monds. To the fuperftition of Roman catholic princes, Loretto is indebted for 
‘this mafs of treafure. It has been matter of furprife, that no attempt has yet been 
made by the Turks or Barbary ftates upon Loretto, efpecially as it is badly fortified, 
and ftands near the fea; but it is now generally fuppofed, that the real treafure is 
withdrawn, and metals and ftones of leis value fubftituted in its place. 


The king of NAPLES and SICILY, or, as he is more properly called, the 
King of the Two Sicilies (the name of Sicily being common to both), is poffeffed 
of the largeft dominions of any prince in Italy, as they comprehend the ancient 
countries of Samnium Campania, Apulia, Magna Grecia, and the ifland of Sicily, 
containing in all about 32,000 fquare miles. They are bounded on all fides by the 
Mediterranean and the Adriatic, except on the north-eaft, where Naples terminates 
on the ecclefiaftical ftate. “The Appennine runs through it from North to South, 
and its furface is eftimated at 3,500 fquare leagues. ‘The air is hot, and its foil 
fruitful of every thing produced in Italy. The wines called Vino Greco, and La- 
chrymzae Chrifti, are excellent. “The city of Naples, its capital, which is extremely 
fuperb, and adorned with all the profufion of art and riches, and its neighbourhood, 
would be one of the moft delightful places in Europe to live in, were it not for 
their vicinity to the volcano of Vefuvius, which fometimes threatens the city with de- 
ftruction, and the foil being peftered with infects and reptiles, fome of which are 
venomous. The houfes in Naples are inadequate to the population, but in gene- 
ral, are five or fix {tories in height, and flat at the top; on which are placed num- 
bers of flower vafes, or fruit-trees, in boxes of earth, producing a very gay and 
agreeable effect. Some of the ftreets are very handfome : no ftreet in Rome equals 
in beauty the Strada di Toledo at Naples; and ftill lefs can any of them be com- 
pared with thofe beautiful ftreets that lie open to the bay. ‘The richeft and moft 
commodious convents in Europe, both for male and female votaries, are in this 
city ; the moft fertile and beautiful hills of the environs are covered with them; 
and a fmall part of their revenue is fpent in feeding the poor, the monks diftribut- 
ing bread and foup to a certain number every day before the doors of the convents. 

Though above two-thirds of the property of the kingdom are in the hands of the 
ecclefiaftics, the proteftants live here with great freedom; and though his Neapo- 
litan majefty prefents to his holinefs every year a palfrey, as an acknowledgment 
that his kingdom is a fief of the pontificate, yet no inquifition 1s eftablifhed in 
Naples. . The prefent revenues of that king amount to above 750,000l. fterling 
a year; but it is more than probable that, by the new eftablifhed police purfued by 
the princes of the houfe of Bourbon, of ab idging the influence and revenues of 
the clergy, his Neapolitan majefty's annual income will confiderably exceed a mil- 
lion fterling. The exports of the kingdom are legumes, hemp, anifeeds, wool, 
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oil, wine, cheefe, fifh, honey, wax, manna, faffron, gums, capers, macaroni, falt, 
pot afh, flax, cotton, filk, and divers manufactures. The king has a numerous 
but generally poor nobility, confifting of princes, dukes, marquifles, and other 
high-founding titles ; and his capital, by far the moft populous in Italy, contains, 
at leaft, 350,000 inhabitants. Among thefe are about 30,000 lazaroni, or black- 
ards, the greater part of which have no dwelling-houfes, but fleep every night in 
ummer under porticos, piazzas, or any kind of fhelter they can find, and in the 
winter or rainy time of the year, which laíts feveral weeks, the rain falling by pail- 
fuls, they refort to the caves under Capodi Monte, where they fleep in crowds like 
fheep in a pinfold. ‘Thofe of them who have wives and children, live in the fuburbs 
of Naples near Paufilippo, in huts, or in caverns or chambers dug out of that 
mountain. Some gain a livelihood by fifhing, others by carrying burthens to and 
from the fhipping ; many walk about the ftreets ready to run on errands, or to per- 
form any labour in their power for a very fmall recompence. As they do not meet 
with conftant employment, their wages are not fufficient for their maintenance ; but 
the deficiency is in fome degree fupplied by the foup and bread which are diftributed 
at the doors of the convents. 

But though there is fo much poverty among the lower IN there is a great ap- 
pearance of wealth among fome of the great. The Neapolitan nobility are excef- 
fively fond of fhow and fplendour. ‘This appears in the brilliancy of their equi- 
pages, the number of their attendants, the richnefs of their drefs, and the grandeur 
of their titles. According to alate traveller, (Mr. Swinburne) luxury of late hath 
advanced with gigantic ftrides in Naples. Forty years ago, the Neapolitan ladies 
wore nets and ribands on their heads, as the Spanifh women do to this day, and 
not twenty of them were poffeffed of a cap: but hair plainly dreft is a mode now 
confined to the loweft ordcr of inhabitants, and all diftinétion of drefs between the 
wife of a nobleman and that of a citizen is eritirely laid afide. Expence and ex- 
travagance are here in the extreme. The great families are opprefled with a load of 
debt ; tthe working part of the community always fpend the price of their labour 
before they receive it; and the citizen is reduced to great parfimony, and almoft 
penury, in his houfe-keeping, in order to anfwer thefe demands of external fhew : 
fhort commons at home, whet his appetite when invited out to dinner; and it is 
{carcely credible what quantities of victuals he will devour. The nobility in general 
are well ferved, and live comfortably, but it is not their cuftom to admit ftrangers 
to their table; the number of poor dependants who dine with them, and .cannot 
properly be introduced into company, prevents the great families from inviting fo- 
reigners : another reafon may be, their fleeping after dinner in fo regular a manner as 
toundrefs and goto bed: no ladies or gentlemen finifh their toilet till the afternoon, ` 
on which account they dine at twelve or one o'clock. The great officers of ftate, 
and minifters, live in a different manner, and keep fumptuous tables, to which 
ftrangers and others have frequent invitations. 

Through every fpot of the kingdom of Naples, the traveller may be faid to 
tread on clafíic ground, and no country prefents the eye with more beautiful pro- 
fpects. ‘There are ftill traces of the memorable town of Cannz, as fragments of 
altars, cornices, gates, walls, vaults, and under-ground granaries; and the fcene 
of action between Hannibal and the Romans, is ftill marked out to pofterity by the 
name of pezzo di fangue, “ field of blood.”  'Taranto, a city that-was once the ri- 
val of Rome, is now remarkable for little elfe than its fifheries. Sorento is a city 
placed on the brink of fteep rocks, that overhang the bay, and of all the places in 
the kingdom, hath the moft delightful climate. Nola, once famous for its m a 
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theatres, and as the place where Auguftus Czfar died, is now hardly worth obfer- 
vation. 
- Brundufium, now Brindifi, was the great fupplier of oyfters for the Roman ta- 
bles. It hath a fine port, but the buildings are poor and ruinous ; and the fall of 
the Grecian empire under the Turks reduced it to a ftate of inactivity and poverty, 
from which it hath not yet emerged. Except Rome, no city can boaft of fo many 
remains of ancient fculpture as Benevento: here the arch of Trajan, one of the 
moft magnificent remains of Roman grandeur out of Rome, erected in the year 114, 
is ftill in tolerable prefervation. npe hath nothing remarkable but a Gothic ca- 
thedral. It was deftroyed by an earthquake before the Marfian war, and rebuilt by 
Julius Cæfar; part of the wall ftill remains, and was very roughly handled by the 
earthquake in 1783, but not deftroyed : only 126 loft their lives out of 16,000 in- 
habitants. ‘The ancient city of Oppido was entirely ruined by the earthquake of the 
sth of February, and the greateít force thereof feems to have been exerted near 
that fpot, and at Cafal Nuova, and T'erra Nuova. From Tropea to Squillace, moft 
of the towns and villages were either totally or in part overthrown, and many of the. 
inhabitants buried in the ruins. To afcertain the extent of the ravages, fir William 
Hamilton, who furveyed it, gives the following defcription : ** If on a map of Italy, 
and with your compaffes on the fcale of Italian miles, you were to meafure off 22, 
and then fixing your central point in the city of Oppido (which appeared to me to 
be the fpot on which the earthquake had exerted its greateft force) form a circle 
(the radii of which will be, as I juft faid, 22 miles) you will then include all the 
towns and villages that have been utterl ruined, and the fpots wherethe greateft mor- 
tality has happened, and where there have been the moft vifible alterations on the 
face of the earth. ‘Then extend your compafs on the fame fcale to 72 miles, pre- 
ferving the fame centre, and form angther circle, you will include the whole of the 
country that has any mark of having n affected by the earthquake.” 















The ifland of SICILY, once the granary of the world for corn, ftill continues 
to fupply Naples, and other parts, with that commodity; but its cultivation, and 
confequently fertility, is greatly diminifhed. Its vegetable, mineral, and animal 
productions, are pretty much the fame with thofe of Italy. ; 

Both the ancients and moderns have maintained, that Sicily was originally joined 
to the continent of Italy, but gradually feparated from it by the encroachments of 
the fea, and the fhocks of earthquakes, fo as to become a perfect ifland. The cli- 
mate of Sicily isfo hot, that even the beginning of January the fhade is refrefhing ; 
and chilling winds are only felt a few days in March, and then a fmall fire is fuffici- 
ent to baniíh the cold. The only a ce of winter is found towards the fum- 
mit of Mount Etna, where fnow fal s, which the inhabitants have a contrivance 
for preferving. Churches, convents, and religious foundations are extremely nu- 
merous here: the buildings are handfome, and the revenues confiderable. If this 
ifland were better cultivated, and its government more equitable, it would in many 
refpects be a delightful place of refidence. ‘There are a great number of fine re- 
mains of antiquity here. Some parts of this ifland are remarkable for the beauty 
of the female inhabitants. Palermo, the capital of Sicily, is computed to contain 
120,000 inhabitants. The two principal ts, and which crofs each other, ‘are 
very fine. This is faid to be the only town in all Italy which is lighted. at night at 
the public expence.. It carries on a confiderable trade ; as alfo did Meffina, which 
before the earthquake in 1783, was a large and well-built city, containing many 
churches and convents, generally elegant ftructures. By that earthquake a great 
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part of the lower diflri& of the city and of the port was deftroyed, and confider- 
able damage done to the lofty uniform buildings called the Palazzata, in the fhape 
of a crefcent; but the force of the earthquake, though violent, was nothing at 
Meffina or Reggio, to what it was in the plain, for of 30,000, the fuppoféd popu- 
lation of the city, only 700 is faid to have perifhed. “ The greateft mortality fell 
upon thoíe towns and countries fituated in the plain of Calabria Ultra, on the weft- 
ern fide of the mopntains Dejo, Sacro, and Caulone. At Cafal Nuovo, the prin- 
ceís Gerace, and upwards of 4000 of the inhabitants, loft their lives; at Bagnara, 
the number of dead amounts to 3017 ; Radicina and Palmi count their lofs at about 
3000 each: Terra Nuova about 1400; Seminari ftill more. The fum total of the 
mortality in both Calabrias and in Sicily, by the earthquakes alone, according to 
the returns in the fecretary of ftate’s office at Naples, is 32,367 5” but fir William 
Hamilton, faith he, has good reafon to believe, that, including ftrangers, the num- 
ber of lives loft muft have been confiderably greater: 40,000 at leaft may be al- 
lowed, he believes, without exaggeration. 


The ifland of Sarpin1a, which gives a royal title to the duke of Savoy, lies 
about 150 miles weft of Leghorn, and hath feven cities or towns. Its capital, Cag- 
liari, is an univerfity, an archbifhopric, and the feat of the viceroy, containing 
about 15,000 inhabitants. It is thought that his Sardinian majefty's revenues, from 
this iland, do not exceed 5oool. fterling a year, though it yields plenty of corn and 
wine, and has a coral fifhery. Its air is bad, from its marfhes and high mountains 
on the North, and therefore was a place of exile for the Romans. It was formerly 
annexed to the crown of Spain, but at the peace of Utrecht it was given to the em- 
peror, and in 1719 to the houfe of Savoy. 


The ifland of Corsica lies oppofite to the Genoefe continent, between the gulf 
of Genoa and the ifland of Sardinia, and is better known by the noble ftand which 
the inhabitants made for their liberty againft their Genoefe tyrants, and afterwards 
againft the bafe and ungenerous efforts of the French to enflave them, than from 
any advantages they enjoy, from nature or fituation. “Though mountainous and 
woody, it produces corn, wine, figs, almonds, chefnuts, olives, and other fruits. 
It has alío fome cattle and horfes, and is plentifully fupplied, both by fea and 
rivers, with fifh. The inhabitants are faid to amount to 120,000. Baftia, the 
capital, is a place of fome ftrength; though other. towns of the ifland, that 
were in poffeffion of the malecontents, appear to have been but poorly fortified. 


Capri, the ancient CAPREA, is an ifland to which Auguftus Caefar often came for 
his health and recreation, and which ‘Tiberius made a fcene of the moft infamous 
pleafures. It lies three Italian miles from that part of the main land which projects 
fartheft into the fea. It extends four miles in length from Eaft to Weft, and about one 
in breadth. The weftern part is, for about two miles, a continued rock, vaftly 
high, and inacoeffible next the fea; yet Ano Capri, the largeft town of the ifland, 
is fituated here; and in this part are feveral places covered with a very fruitful foil. 
The eaftern end of the ifland alfo rifes up in precipices that are nearly as high, 
though not quite fo long as the weftern. Between the rocky mountains, at each 
end, is a flip of lower ground that runs acrofs the ifland, and is one of the plea- 
fanteft {pots that can eafily be conceived. It is covered with myrtles, olives, al- 
monds, oranges, figs, vineyards, and corn-fields, which look extremely frefh and 
beautiful, and afford a moft delightful little landfcape, when viewed from the Wr 
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of the neighbouring mountains. Here is fituated the town of Caprea, two or 
three convents, and the bifhop’s palace. In the midft of this fertile tract rifes a 
hill, which in the reign of Tiberius was probably covered with buildings, fome re- 
mains of which are ftill to be feen. But the moft confiderable ruins are at the very 


. extremity of the eaftern promontory. 
From this place there is a very noble profpect: on one fide of it the fea extends 


farther than the eye can reach; A oppofite is the green promontory of Sarentum, 
and on the other fide the bay of Naples. 


Ischia, and fome other iflands on the coafts of Naples and Italy, have nothing 
to diftinguifh them but the ruins of their antiquities, and their being now beautiful 
fummer retreats for their owners. Etsa hath been renowned for its mines from a 
period beyond the reach of hiftory. Virgil and Ariftotle mention it. Its fituation 
is about ten miles S. W. from Tufcany, and 80 miles in circumference, containing 
near 7000 inhabitants ; it is divided between the king of Naples, to whom Porto 
Longone belongs, and the great duke of Tufcany, who is mafter of Porto Fer- 
raio, and the prince of Piombino. ‘The fruits and wine of the ifland are very good, 
and the tunnery, fifhery, and íalt, produce good revenue. 


I fhall here mention the ifle of Matta, though it is not properly ranked with 
the Italian iflands. It was formerly called Melita, and is fituated in 15 degrees 
E. lon. and 45 degrees N. lat. 60 miles fouth of Cape Paffaro in Sicily, and is of 
an oval figure, 20 miles long, and 12 broad. Its air is clear, but exceffively hor: 
the whole ifland feems to be a white rock covered with a thin furface of earth, 
which is however amazingly productive of excellent fruits and vegetables, and gar- 
den-ftuff of all kinds. “This ifland, or rather rock, was given to the knights of 
St. John of Jerufalem, in 1530, by the emperor Charles V. when the Turks drove 
them out of Rhodes ; under the tender of one falcon yearly to the viceroy of Sicily, 
and to acknowledge the kings of Spain and Sicily for their protectors: they are 
now known by the diftinétion of the Knights of Malta. They are under vows of 
celibacy and chaftity; but they keep the former much better than the latter. They 
have confiderable poffeffions in the Roman catholic countries on the continent, and 
are under the government of a grand-mafter, who is elected for life. The lord- | 
prior of the order, was formerly accounted the prime baron in England. The 
knights are in number 1000: 500 are to refide on the ifland, the remainder are in 
their feminaries in other countries, but at any fummons áre to make a perfonal ap- 
pearance. They had :a feminary in England, till it was fupprefled by Henry 
VIII. but they now give to one, the title of Grand Prior of England. They are 
confidered as the bulwark of Chriftendom againft the Turks on twat fide. They 
wear the badge of the order, a gold croís of eight points enamelled white, pendent 
to a black watered riband at the brea, and the badge is decorated fo as to diftin- 
guifh the country of the knight. They are generally of noble families, or fuch as 
can prove their gentility for fix defcents, and are ranked according to their nations. 
There are 16 called the great croffes, out of whom the officers of the order, as the 
marfhal, admiral, chancellor, &c. are chofen. When the great mafter dies, they 
fuffer no veffel to go out of the ifland till another is chofen, to prevent the pope 
from interfering in the election. Out of the 16 great croffes, the great-mafter is 
elected, whofe title, is “ The moft illuítrious, and moft reverend prinée, the lord- 
 friar A. B. great-mafter of the hofpital of St. John of Jerufalem, prince of Malta 
and Gaza." All the knights are {worn A defend the church, to obey their fupe- 

4 riors, 
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riors, and to live on the revenues of their order only. Not only their chief town 
Valetta, or Malta, and its harbour, but their whole ifland is fo well fortified, as 
to be deemed impregnable. On the 8th of Sept. there is an annual proceffion at 
Malta, in memory of the Turks raifing the fiege on that day 1563, after four 
months affault, leaving their artillery, &c. behind. 


ARMS, AND ORDERS.] The chief armorial bearings in Italy are as follow: The 
pope, as fovereign prince over the land of the church, bears for his efcutcheon, 
e uil confifting of a long headcape, or, furmounted with a crofs, pearled and 
garnifhed with three royal crowns, together with the two keys of St. Peter, PF 
in faltier. The arms of Tuícany, or, five roundles, gules, two, two, and one, 
and one in chief, azure, charged with three flower-de-luces, or. Thofe of Ve- 
nice, azure, a lion winged, fejant, or, holding under one of his paws a book ca- 
vered, argent. Thofe of Genoa, argent, a croís, gules, with a crown clofed for 
the ifland of Corfica ; and for fupporters, two griffins, or. “The arms of Naples, 
are, azure, femée of fleur-de-luces, or, with a label of five points, gules. l 

The “Order of St. Januarius,’ was inftituted by the prefent ae of. Spain, 
when king of Naples, in July 1738. Fhe number of knights is limited to 30, and 
after the prefent fovereign, that office of the order is to be poffeffed by the kings of 
Naples. All the knights muft prove the nobility of their defcent for four centuries, 
ss are to be addrefled by the title of excellency. The badge of the order, is a 
crofs of eight points enamelled white, edged with gold, and in the centre isa 
bifhop holding in his left hand a book and crofier, and below his waift is. this mot- 
to, ** Zn fanguine foedus :;" on the reverfe is a book, on which are two red pillars, 
furmounted with palms, enamelled in their proper colours. ‘The knights wear the 
badge of the order pendent to a broad red riband worn fcarfwife, and a gold ftar 
of eight points with fleurs-de-lis at the angles embroidered on their outer garment. 
St. Januarius the celebrated patron of Naples, is the patron of the order. The 
** Order of Annunication,” was inftituted in the year 1355, by Amadeus V. -count 
of Savoy, in memory of Amadeus I. who bravely defended Rhodes againít the 
Turks, and with thofe arms which are now borne by the dukes of Savoy, ** Gu- 
les, a crofs argent." It at firít confifted of 15 knights, but afterwards the number 
was enlarged. At prefent their number is fmall, limited by the will of the prince, 
foveretgn of the order. It is counted among the moft refpectable orders in Europe, 
the knight muft not only be of a noble family, but alfo a papift. The collar of the 
order is compofed of golden rofes, enamelled red and white, with lovers knots of the 
fame. “Fo the end of the middle rofe is pendent the badge, which confifts of three 
chains of gold encircling an oval, and difpofed in knots. On the oval is repre- 
fented the falutation, as defcribed by St. Luke, enamelled in proper colours. In 
the year 1572, Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, inftituted the order of St. La- 
zarus,and revived and united the obíolete order of St. Maurice to it ; which was con- 
firmed by the pope on the condition of maintaining two gallies againít the Turks. 
The badge of the order is a crofs pomette, white, upon a croís of eight points, 
green, and is worn pendent to a green riband. 

In the year 828, it is pretended, that the body of St. Mark was removed from 
Alexandria in Egypt, to Venice. Accordingly this faint hath been taken for their 
tutelar faint and guardian, and his picture was fermerly painted on their enfigns and 
banners. When the ** Order of St. Mark,” was firft inftituted is uncertain, but 
xt is an honour conferred by the doge, or duke of Venice, and the fenate, on perfons. 
of eminent quality, or who have done fome fignal fervice to the republic. The 

knights 
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knights when made, if prefent, are dubbed with a fword on their fhoulders, the 
duke faying, ** Effo miles fidelis," (be a faithfa adier) ; abfent perfons are invefted 
by letters patent; but their title, ** Knights or Sct. Mark," is merely honorary: 
they have no revenue, nor are they under any obligations by vows as other orders. 
The badge is a medal of gold, pendent to a gold chain : on one fide is the emblem 
of St. Mark, a winged lion fejant with elevated wings, holding in his finifter paw a 
drawn fword erect, and in his right an open book with the words, ** Pax tibi, Marce 
Evangeliffa meus?” on the reveric, the portrait of the reigning doge, with the image 
of St. Mark, delivering a ftandard to him. 

About rhe year 1460, Frederic III. emperor of Germany inftituted the ** Order 
of St. George," and dedicated it to the St. George, tutelar faint and patron of Ge- 
noa.. The doge is perpetual grand-maíter. “The badge, a plain crofs enamelled, 
gules, pendent to a gold chain, and wore about their necks. ‘The crofs is alfo 
embroidered on their cloaks. In the year 1561, Cofmo of Medicis, firt grand. 
duke of Tufcany, inftituted the ** Order of St. Stephen,” in memory of a victory 
which fecured to him the fovereignty of that province. He and his fucceffors were 
to be grand-mafters. ‘The knights are allowed to marry, and their two principal 
conventual houfes are at Pifa. It is a religious as well as military order, but the 
knights of Juftice and the Ecclefiaftics, are obliged to make proof of nobility of 
four defcents. ‘They wear a red croís with right angles, orled, or, on the left fide 
of their habit, and on their mantle. 

The ** Order of the Holy Gbof?," was founded with their chief feat, the hofpital 
of that name in Rome, by pope Innocent ITI. about the year 1198. They have a 
erand-mafter, and profefs obedience, chaítity, and poverty. Their revenue is ef- 
timated at 24,000 ducats daily, with which they entertain ftrangers, relieve the 
poor, train up deferted children, &c. Their enfign is a white patriarchal crofs 
with twelve points fewed on their breaft on the left fide of a black mantle. The 
* Order of Fefus Chrift,” inftituted by pope John XXII. was reformed and im- 
proved by pope Paul V. ‘The reigning pope was to be always fovereign of it, and 
was defigned as a mark of diftinction for the popes Italian nobility, but on account 
of its frequent proftitution hath fallen into difcredit. The ** Order of the Golden 
Spur," is faid; to have been inftituted by pope Pius IV. 1559, and to have been 
connected with the ** Order of Pius," inítituted a year afterwards, but the badges 
avere different. The knights of Pius are fuppreffed, and all that the knights of the 
golden fpur, have preferved to themfelves, is the title of counts of the facred palace 
of the Lateran. The badge is a ftar of eight points, white; and between the two 
bottom points, a fpur, gold. 


History.] Italy was probably firft peopled trom Greece, as we have mentioned 
in the Introduction, to which we refer the reader for the ancient hiftory of this 
country, which, for many ages, gave law to the then known world under the Ro- 
mans. 

The empire of Charlemagne, who died in 814, foon experienced that of Alex- 
ander. Under his fucceffors it was in a fhort time entirely difinembered. His fon, 
Lewis the Debonair, fucceeded +0 his dominions in France and Germany, while 
Bernard, the grandíon of Charlemagne, reigned over Italy and the adjacent iflands. 
But Bernard having loft his life by the cruelty of his uncle, againft whom he had 
levied war, and Lewis himfelf dying in 840, his dominions were divided among his 
fons Lothario, Lewis, and Charles. Lothario, with the title of emperor, retained 
Italy, Provence, and the fertile countries fituated between the Saone and the Rhine; 
| 4K 2 Lewis 
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Lewis had Germany; and France, il to the fhare of Charles, the youngeít of the 
three brothers. Shortly after thm wtaly was ravaged by different contending ty- 
rants; but in 964, Otho the Great reunited Italy to the Imperial dominions. Italy 
afterwards fuffered much by the contefts between the popes and the emperors ; it 
was haraffed by wars and internal divifions ; and at length various principalities and 
ftates were erected under different heads. 


Savoy and Piedmont, in time, fell to the lot of the aounts of Maurienne, the 
anceftors of his prefent Sardinian majefty, whofe father became king of Sardinia, in 
virtue of the quadruple alliance concluded in 1718 *. 


The great.duchy of Tufcany belonged to the emperors of Germany, who go- 
verned it by deputies to the year 1240, when the famous diftinétions of the 
Guelphs, who were the partizans of the pope, and Gibellines, who were in the 
emperor's intereft, took place. The popes then perfuaded the imperial governors 
in Tuícany, to put themfelves under the protection of the church ; but the Floren- 
tines, in a fhort time, formed themfelves into a free commonwealth, and bravely 
defended their liberties againft both parties by turns. Faction at laft fhook their 
freedom ; and the family of Medici, long before they were declared either princes 
or dukes, in fa& governed Florence, though the rights and privileges of the people 
feemed ftill to exift. The Medici, particularly Cofmo, who was defervedly called 
the Father of his Country, being in the fecret, fhared with the Venetians in the im- 
menfe profits of the Eaft-India trade, before the difcoveries made by the Portu- 

efe. His revenue, in ready money, which exceeded that of any fovereign prince 
in Europe, enabled his fucceffors to rife to fovereign power; and pope Pius V. 
gave one of his defcendants, Cofmo (the great patron of the arts), the title of 
Great Duke of Tufcany in 1570, which continued in his family to the death of 
Gafton de Medicis in 1737, without iffue. The great duchy was then claimed by 
the emperor Charles VI. as a fief to the empire, and given to his fon-in-law, the 
duke of Lorrain, and late emperor, in lieu of the duchy of Lorrain, which was 
ceded to France by treaty. Leopold, his fecond fon, brother to the prefent empe- 
ror, is now grand-duke, and Tufcany affumes a new face. Leghorn, which be- 
longs to him, carries on a great trade : and feveral fhips of very confiderable force 
are now ftationed on the Tuícan coaíts, to prevent the depredations of the Bar- 
bary rovers and pirates. 

No country has undergone greater viciffitudes of government than Naples or 
Sicily, chiefly owing to the inconftancy of the natives which feems to be incorpo- 
rated with their air. Chriftians and Saracens by turns conquered it. The Normans 
under Tancred drove out the Saracens, and by their connections with the 


* Viétor. Amadeus-Maria, king of Sardinia and 4. Anna-Maria-Carofina, born December 17, 
duke of Savoy, born June 26, 1726; married, 1757. ; 
April 12, 1750, to Maria Antonietta Ferdinanda, . Victor-Emanuel-Cajetan duc d’Aofte, born 
Iofanta of Spain ; afcended the throne on the death Juf 245 1759. : 
of his father, February 20, 1723. ‘Their iffue é. Maris Jofeph Maria, duc de Montferrar, 
are, i , , born September 12, 1762. 

1. Charles-Emanuel-Ferdinand-Maria, prince of rE Maria Charlotta, born January 17, 1764. 


Piedmont, born May 24, 1751. 8. Charles-Jofeph, duc de Génévuis, born 
2. Maria-Jofepha-Louifa, born September 2, April 6, oe” iia : i 

1755; married to the count de Provence. EL Jofeph-Benedict, comte de Maurienne, born 
3. Maria-Therefa, born January 31, 1756; ober 5. 1766. 


married to the count D” Artois. 


7 Greeks. 
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Gieuks eftablifhed there, while the reit of Euronc was plunged in monkifh igno- 
rance, a moft refpectable monarchy flourifhing ia arts and arms. About the year 
1166, the popes being then all-powerful in Europe, their intrigues broke into the 
ducceffion of ‘Tancred’s linc, and Naples and Sicily at laft came into the poffeflion 
of the French; and the houfe of Anjou, with fome intcrruptions and tragical re- 
volutions, held it till the Spaniards drove them out in 1504, and it was then an- 
nexed to the crown of Spain. 7 

The government of the Spaniards under the Auftrian line, was fo oppreffive, that 
it gave rite to the famous revolt, headed by Maffaniello, a young fifherman, without 
fhoes or ftockings, in the year 1647. His fuccefs was lo furprifing, that he obliged 
the haughty Spzniards to abolifh the oppreffive taxes, and to confirm the liberties 
of the people. Before thefe could be re-citablifhed perfectly, he turned delirious, 
through his continual agitations of body and mind, and he was put to death at the 
head of his own mob. Naples and Sicily continued with the Spaniards till the 
year 1700, when the extinction of the Auftrian line opened a new fource of litiga- 
tion. In 1706, the archduke Charles, afterwards emperor, took poffeffion of the 
kingdom. By virtue of various treaties, which had introduced Don Carlos, the 
king of Spain's fon, to the poffeffion of Parma and Placentia, a new war broke 
out in 1733, between the houfes of Auftria and Bourbon, about the poffeffion of Na- 
ples; and Don Carlos was received into the capital, where he was proclaimed king 
of both Sicilies: this was followed by a very bloody campaign, but the farther ef- 
fufion of blood was ftopt by a peace between France and the emperor, to which the 
courts of Madrid and Naples at firft demurred, but afterwards acceded in 1736, 
and Don Carlos remained king of Naples. Upon his acceffion to the crown of 
Spain, in 1759, veing found, by the infpectiori of phyficians, and other trials, 
that his eldeít fon was by nature incapacitated for reigning, and his fecond being 
heir apparent to the Spanifh monarchy, he refigned the crown of Naples to his 
third fon, Ferdinand IV. who married an archducheís of Auftria * 


The Milanefe, the faireft portion in Italy, went through feveral hands; the 
Vifcontis were fucceeded by the Galeazzos and the Sforzas, but fell at laft into the 
hands of the emperor Charles V. about the year 1525, who gave it to his fon Phi- 
lip II. king of Spain. It remained with that crown till the French were driven out 
of Italy, in 1706, by the Imperialifts. They were difpoflefied of it in 1743; but 
by the emperor's ceffion of Naples and Sicily to the prefent king of Spain, it re. 
turned to the houfe of Auitria, who governs it by a viceroy. 


The duchy of Mantua was fcrmerly governed by the family of Gonzaga, who 
adhering to France, theterritory was forfeited, as a fief of the empire to the houfe 
of Auftria, which now pofleffes it, the laft duke dying without male ifue; but Gua- 
ftalla was feparated from it in 1748, and made part of the duchy of Parma. 


The firft duke of Parma was natural fon to pope Paul III. the duchy having been 
annexed to the holy fee, in 1545, by pope Julius II. The defcendants of the 
houfe of Farnefe terminated in the late queen dowager of Spain, whofe fon, liis pre- 


* Ferdinand I V. king of the Two Sicilics, third 1. Maria-Thercfa Caroline, born June 6, 1772. 
fon of the prefent king of Spain, was born in 1751, 2. Louifa-Maria- Amelia, born July 28, 1773. 
snd marricd, 17:8, to the archduchefs Maria- 3. Mary-Anne- Jofepha, born 1775. 
Caroline-Louifa, fifter to the emperor of Germany, 4. Francis-Junvicr, born 1777» 
torn in 1752; by whom he hath iffuc, 5. Mary Chritina, 1779- 
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fent catholic majefty, obtained that duchy, and his nephew now holds it with the 
duchy of Placentia. 


"The Venetians were formerly the moft formidable maritime power in Europe. 
In 1194, they (— Conftantinople itfelf, and held it for fome time, together 
with great part of the continent of Europe and Afia. They were more than 
once brought to the brink of deftruction, by the confederacies formed againft them 
among the other powers of Europe, efpecially by the league of Cambray, in 150g, 
but were as often faved by the difunion of the confederates. "The difcovery of a 
paffage to India, by the Cape of Good Hope, gave the firít blow to their greatnefs, 
as it loft them the Indian trade. By degrees the Turks took from them their moft 
Hee poffeffions on the continent; and fo late as the year 1715, they loft the 

orea. 





'The'Genoefe, for fome time, difputed the empire of the Mediterranean fea with 
the Venetians, but were feldom or never able to maintain their own independency 
by land, being generally protected, and fometimes fubjected, by the French and 
Imperialifts. Their doge, orfirít magiftrate, ufed to be crowned king of Corfica, 
though it does not clearly appear by what title: that ifland is now ceded to the 
French by the Genoeíe. The fuccefsful effort they made in driving the victorious 
Auftrians out of their capital, during the war which was terminatéd by the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, has few parallels in hiftory, and ferves to fhew is ef- 
fects of defpair under oppreffion. At prefent they are poflefled of revenue barely 
fufficient to preferve the appearance of a fovereign ftate. 


The hiftory of the Papacy is. connected with that of Chriftendom itfelf. The 
moft folid foundations for its temporal power were laid by the famous Matilda, 
countefs of Tufcany, and heirefs to the greateft part of Italy, who bequeathed a 
large portion of her dominions to the famous pope Gregory VII. (who, before his 
acceffion in 1073, was fo well known by the name of Hildebrand). It is not to 
be expected that I am here to enter into a detail of the ignorance of the laity, and 
the other caufes that operated to the aggrandizement of the papacy, previous to 
the Reformation. Even fince that sera the ftate of Enrope has been fuch, that the 
popes have had more than once great weight in its public affairs, chiefly through the 
weakneís and bigotry of temporal princes, who feem now to be rccovering from 
their religious delufions. 

The papal power is evidently now at a low ebb. The order of Jefus, who were 
not improperly called its"Janizaries, has been exterminated out of France, Spain, 
Naples, and Portugal; and is but juft tolerated in other popifh countries. The 
pope himfelf is treated by Roman catholic im with very little more ceremony 
than is due to him as bifhop of Rome, and poffeffed of a temporal principality. 
“This humiliation, it is reafonable to believe, will terminate in a total feparation 
from the holy fee of all its foreign emoluments, which even, fince the beginning of 
the prefent century, were immenfe, and to the reducing his holinefs to the exercife 
of his ecclefiaftical functions as firft bifhop of Chriftendom. 

John Angelo Brafchi, born in 1717, was elected pope in 1775, and took upon 
him the name of Pius VI. 
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T U R K E AY. 


'The Grand Signior's Dominions are divided into 


Sq. M. 
r. TURKEY iw EUROPE. 
2. TURKEY ın ASIA. {560,060 
3. TURKEY iN AFRICA. 


TURKEY iy EUROPE. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. M. 


Length 1000 17 and 40 eaft longitude. 
Breadth cnn iaa $ 36 and 49 north. Mode. $ 158,100 


BOUNDARIES. | OUNDED by Rufia, Poland, and Sclavonia, on the 

B North; by Circaffia, the Black Sea, the Propontis, Helle- 

fpont, and Archipelago, on the Eaft; by the Mediterranean, on the South ; by the 
e fea, and the Venetian and Auítrian territories, on the Weft. | 


Divifions. Subdivifions. Chief towns.. Sq. M. 
Crim and Little Tartary,y f Preco 
On the north coaft of and the ancient Tau- Brachiferia { 26,200 
the Black Sea are the rica Cherfonefus* Kaffa 
provinces of ^ — 
Budziac Tartary Oczakow - 12,009 
( Beffarabia - ( Bender - 8,000 
| | | Belgorod. 
North of the Danube - | |J ra 


the provin ces of = < Moldavia, olm Dacia >< ChoczinF - 26,000 
| | | Falczin 
Walachia, another part of ! | 
| the ancient Dacia | | Tergovifc. 10,500* 
L 


L 


* The Ruffians in 1783, feized on the Crimea, ban which is bounded by the river of that name.. 
the principal part of this divifion, and by atreaty ‘The Turks have now only the Tartar nations be- 


figned January oth 1784, the Turks ceded it to . yond the river Cuban, and from the Black Sea. 
them with the ifle of Taman, and that part of Cü- y n, ck Sea 


Divifions;. ` 
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"Divifions m Subdivifion. Chief towns. Sq. M. 
1 (Widin m 
Bulgaria, the éaft part of | | Nicopoli 
| the ancient Mya | | I rdum 
copia 
South of the Danube are 4 Servia, the weft part of J Belgrade 
T $ . Myfia - - — [ 22,570 
Bofnia, part of the an- Seraio. 8,640 
] cient Illyricum - 
| Conftantinople, 3. 
On the Bofphorus an JE T f N.L.41.E.L.20. € 21,200 
Hellefpont - E [ Romania, olim Thrace _ PR: 29 
r Macedonia - - 4 [aou 18.080. 
E a C te 
South of Mount Rhodo ; | | uu 
or Argentum, n Theffaly, now Janua Salonichi 46 50 
- north part of the an- " ra -3 Laria 
cient Greece Achaia and Boeotia, now Athens | 
d Livadia — _ ; Ties t 3,420 
f Epirus ) luna 7,955 
urtin 
| i | | Scodra 
On ‘the Adriatic Sea -or nen | Tre I "i 375 
‘Gulf of. Venice, theg | 4 sa 
ancient Illyricum - | Dalmatia - | Zara  - 
5 | 1 Narenza 
= republic * » m 


.* The republicof Raguía, SE reckoned by 
eographers part of Turkey in Europe, is not 
under the "“Turkih government. It is an ariftocra- 
tical ftate, formed nearly after the model of that 
of Venice. ‘Ihe government is in the hands of 
the nobility ; and the chief of the republic.” who 
is ftyled rector, is changed every month ` 

eleéted by fcrutiny or lot. During his fhort.adini 
niftration, he lives in the palace, and wears a ducal 
habit. As the Ragufans are. unable to protect 
themíelves, they make ufe of their wealth to pro- 


cure Maru alpin, the chief of whom, for -— 
O 


years was the grand-fignior. They endeavoured al 

to keep upon good terms with the Venetians, and 
ether neighbouring ftates. But in the year 1783, a 
difpute arofe between them and the king of Na- 
ples, refpecting a claim of right to his appointing a 
commander of the Ragufan troops. It was termi- 
mated by -the republic's putting itíclf under that 
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king's protection. The city of Ragufa is not above 
two miles in circumference, but it is well builr, and 
contains fome handfome edifices. The ancient 
Epidaurus was fituated not far from this city. The 
Ragufans profefs the Romifh religion, but Greeks, 
Armenians, and Turks, are tolerated. Almof all 
the citizens are traders, and they keep fo watchful 
an eye over their freedom, that the gates of the city 
of Raguía are allowed to be open only a few hours 
in the day. The language chrefly in ufe among the 
Raguíans is the Sclavonian, but the greateft part of 
them fpeak the Italian, T hey have many trading 
veflels, and are carriers in the Mediterranean, like 
the Dutch, being conftantly at peacetwith the pira- 
- tical ftates of merbary. The city of Gravofa, and 
Stagno, 30 miles N. E. of Raguía, are within the 
territories of this republic, and there are alfo five 
fmall iflands belonging to it, thc principal of which 
is Melida, | x 


"Divifions. 
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Divifions. | .' Subdivifions. Chief towns. Sq.M. 


Corinthia - Corinth 

- - -` rgos | 

| Napoli de Romania 
Lacedzmon, now Mifitra, 


Sparta - - 
on the river Eurotus 


qe t€ — M — 





In the Morea, the m] 

- cient Peloponnefus, ! Olympia, where the 
being the fouth divi-.) Games were held 
fion of Greece, are 


Olympia, or Longinica | 
on the river Alpheus i ( 42 








Arcadia - Modon | 
Coron 
Elis - E Partas 
| “lis, or Belvidere, on à» | 
L L river Peneus. J 


" SorL, AIR, SEASONS, AND WATER.] Nature has lavifhed upon the inhabitants 
of Turkey, all her bleffings in thofe four particulars. The foil, though unim- 
prayed, is luxuriant beyond defcription. The air is falubrious, and friendly to 
the imagination, unleís when it is corrupted from the neighbouring countries, or 
through the indolence and uncleannefs of the Turkifh manner of living. The fea- 
fons are here regular and pleafant, and have been celebrated from the remoteft 
times of antiquity. The Turks are invited to frequent bathings, by the purity and 
wholefomenefs of the water all over their dominions. 

= Movunrains.] 'Thefe are the moft celebrated of any in the world, and at the 
fame time often moft fruitful. Mount Athos lies ona peninfula, running into the 
Egean fea; the Mounts Pindus.and Olympus, celebrated in Grecian fables, fepa- 
rate Theffaly from Epirus. Parnaffus, in Achaia, fo famous for being confecrated 
to the Mufes, is well known. Mount Haenus is likewife often mentioned by the 
poets; but moft of the other mountains have changed their names ; witnefs the 
mountains Suha, Witofka,, Staras, Plamina, and many others. Even the moft ce- 
lebrated mountains above mentioned have had modern names impofed upon them 
by the Turks, their new. mafters, and others in their neighbourhood. 

SEAs.] The Euxine or Black Sea; the Palus Mzotis, or Sea of Afoph; the 
fea of Marmora, which feparates Europe from Afia; the Archipelago; the lonian 
fea, and the Levant, are fo many evidences that Turkey in Europe, particularly" 
that part of it. where Conftantinople ftands, of all other countries, had the beft 
- claim to be miftrefs of the world. 

Srraits.] Thofe of the Hellefpont and Bofphorus are joined to the fea of Mar- 
mora, and are remarkable in modern as well as ancient hiftory. 

Rivers.] The. Danub», the Save, the Neifter, the Neiper, and. the Don, are 
the beft known rivers in this country; though many others have been celebrated 
by poets and hiftorians. | 

l_akes.] Thefe are not extremely remarkable, nor are they mentioned with any 
great applaufe, either by the ancients or moderns. The Lago di Sentari, lies in 
Aibania. It communicates with the Lago di Plave and the Lago di Holti. The 
Srymphalus, fo famous for its harptes and ravenous birds, lies in the Morea; and. 
x & a Peneus, 
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Peneus, from its qualities, is thought to be the lake from which the Styx iffues, con- 
ceived by the ancients to be the paffage into hell. 

METALS AND MINERALS.] Turkey in Europe contains a variety of all forts of 
mines, and its marbles are eíteemed the fineft in the world. 

VEGETABLES AND PRODUCTIONS.) ` Thefe are excellent all over the European 
Turkey, efpecially when affifted by the fmalleft degree of induftry.  Befides pot 
and garden herbs of almoft every kind, this country produces in great abundance 
and perfection, oranges, lemons, citrons, pomegranates, grapes of an uncommon 
fweetnefs, excellent figs, almonds, olives, and cotton.  Befides thefe, many drugs, 
not common in other parts of Europe, are produced here. 

ANIMALs.] The Theffalian or Turkifh horfes are excellent both for their 
beauty and fervice. The black cattle are large, efpecially in Greece. The goats 
are a moft valuable part of the animal creation to the inhabitants, for the nutrition 
they afford, both of milk and flefh. “The large eagles which abound in the neigh- 
bourhood of Badadagi, furnifh the beft feathers for arrows for the Turkifh archers, 
and they fell at an uncommon price. Partridges are very plentiful in Greece ; as 
are all other kinds of fowls and quadrupeds all over Turkey in Europe; but the 
Turks and Mahometans in generàl are not very fond of animal food. 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, , Almoft every fpot of ground, every river, 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. t and every fountain in Greece prefents the tra- 
veller with rhe ruins of a celebrated antiquity. On the Ifthmus of Corinth, the 
ruins of. Neptune's temple, and the theatre where the Ifthmean games were cele- 
brated, are ftill vifible. Athens, which contains at prefent above 10,000 inha- 
bitants, is a fruitful fource of the moft magnificent and celebrated antiquities in 
the world, a minute account of which would exceed the limits of this work : but 
it will be proper to mention fome of the moft confiderable. Among the antiquities 
of this once fuperb city, are the remains of the temple of Minerva, built of white 
marble, and encompaffed with forty-fix fluted columns of the Doric order, forty-two 
feet high, and feven feet and a half in circumference: the architrave is adorned with 
baffo-relievos, admirably executed, reprefenting the wars of the Athenians. 
To the fouth-eaft of the Acropolis, a citadel which defends the town, are feventeen 
beautiful -columns of the Corinthian order, thought to be the remains of the em- 
peror Adrian’s palace. ‘They are of fine white marble, abour fifty feet high, in- 
cluding the capitals and bafes, Juft without the city ftands the temple of Thefeus, 
furrounded with fluted columns of the Doric order: the portico at the weft end is 
adorned with the battle of Centaurs, in baffo-relievo ; that at the eaft end appears to 
be a continuation of the fame hiftory ; and on the outfide of the porticos, in the 
fpaces between the trigliphs, are reprefented the exploits of Thefeus. On the fouth- 
weft of Athens is a beautiful ftructure, commonly called the Lantern of Demof- 
thenes: this is a {mall round edifice of white marble, the roof of which is fupported 
by fix fluted columns of the Corinthian order, nine feet and an half high ; in the 
fpace between the columns are pannels of marble; and the whole is covered with a 
cupola, carved with the refemblance of fcales; and on the frieze are beautifully re- 
prefented in relievo the labours of Hercules. Here are alfo to be feen the temple of 
Winds; the remains of the theatre of Bacchus ; of the magnificent aqueduét of the 
emperor Adrian; and of the temples of Jupiter, Olympus, and Auguftus. The 
remains of the temple of the oracle of Apollo are ftill vifible at Caftri, on the fouth 
fide of mount Parnaffus, and the marble fteps that defcend to a pleafant running wa- 
ter, fuppofed to be the renowned Caftalian fpring, with the niches for ftatues in the 
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are fill] difcernible. The famous cave of Trophonius is ftill a natural curiofity in 
Livadiz, the old Bceotia. " 

Mount Athos, which has been already mentioned, and which is commonly 
called Monto Santo, lies on a peninfula which extends into the Ægean fea, and is 
indeed a chain of mountains, reaching the whole length of the peninfula, feven 
lurkifh miles in length, and three in breadth: but it is only a fingle mountain 
that is properly called Athos. ‘This is fo lofty, that on the top, as the ancients 
relate, the fun-rifing was beheld four hours fooner than by the inhabitants of the 
coaft; and, at the folítice, its fhade reached into the Agora or market-place of 
Myrina, atown in Lemnos, which iland was diftant eighty-feven miles eaftward. 
There are twenty-two convents on mount Athos, befides.a great number of cells 
and grottos, with the habitations of no leís than fix thoufand monks and hermits ; 
though the proper hermits, who live in grottos, are not above twenty; the other 
monks ars anchorites or {fuch as live in cells. Thefe Greek monks, who call 
themíelves the inhabitants of the holy mountain, are fo far from being a fet of 
flothful people, that, befides their daily offices of religion, they cultivate the olive 
and vineyards, are carpenters, mafons, ftone-cutters, cloth-workers, taylors, &c. 
They alfo live a very auftere life; their vfual food, inftead of flefh, being vege- 
tables, dried olives, figs, and other fruit; onions, cheefe, and on certain days, 
Lent excepted, fifh. heir fafts are many and fevere ; which, with the healthful- 
neís of the air, renders longevity fo common there, that many of them live above 
an hundred years. It appears from ZElian, that anciently the mountain in general, 
and particularly the fummit, was accounted very healthy, and conducive to long- 
life : whence the inhabitants were called Macrobii, or long-lived. We are farther 
informed by Philoftratus, in the life of Apollonius, that numbers of philofophers 
ufed to retire to«his mountain, for the better contemplation of the heavens, and of 
nature; and after their example the monks doubtleís built their cells. | 

Cirizs.] Conftantinople, the capital of this great empire, is fituated on the 
European fide of the Bofphorus. lt was built upon the ruins of the ancient By- 
zantium, by the Roman emperor Conftantine the Great, as a more inviting fitua- 
tion than Rome for the feat of empire. It became afterwards the capital of the 
Greek empire, and having efcaped the deftructive rage of the barbarous nations, 
it was the greateft as well as the moft beautiful city in Europe, and the only one 
during the Gothic ages, in which there remained any image of the ancient elegance 
in manners and arts. While it remained in the poffeffion of the Greek emperors, 
ic was the only mart in Europe for the commodities of the Eaft Indies. It de- 
rived great advantages from its being the rendezvous of the crufaders ; and being 
taen in the meridian of its glory, the European writers, in the ages of the crufades, 
{peak of it with aftonifhment. «O what a vaft city is Conftantinople (exclaims 
one when he firft beheld it), and how beautiful? How many mionafteries are there 
in it, and how many palaces built with wonderful art! How many manufacturers 
are there in the city amazing to behold! It would be aftonifhing to relate how it 
abounds with ‘all the good things, with gold, filver, and ftuffs of various kinds ; 
for every hour fhips arrive in the port with all things neceffary for the ufe of man." 
Conftantinople is at this day one of the fineít cities in the world by its fituation and 
is port. The profpect from it is noble. ‘The moft regular part, is the Befeftin 
inclofed .with walls and gates where the merchants have their fhops excellently 
ranged. In another part of the city is the ra aa an oblong iquare of 400 
pu by 200, where they exercife on horfeback. The Meidan, or parade, is a 
arge fpacious fquare, the general refort of I ranks. On the oppofite fide of the 
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port are four towns, but confidered as a part of the fuburbs, their diftance being 
fo fimall, a perfon may eafily be heard on the other fide. They are named Pera, 
Galata, Pacha, and Tophana. In Pera, the foreign ambaffadors and all the Franks 
or ftrangers refide, not being permitted to live in the city ; Galata alfo Is moftly 
inhabited by Franks and Jews, and isa place of great trade. The city abounds with 
antiquities: the tomb of Conftantine the Great is ftill preferved. The mofque of 
St. Sophia, once a Chriftian church, is thought in fome refpe‘ts to exceed in gran- 
deur and architecture St. Peter's at Rome. The city is built in a triangular form, 
with the Seraglio ftanding on a point of one of the angles, from whence there is 
a profpect of the delightful coaft of the Leffer Afia, which is not to be equalled. 
When we fpeak of the feraglio, we do not mean the apartments in which the grand 
fignior's women are confined, as is commonly imagined, but the whole inclofure of 
the Ottoman palace, which might well fuffice for a moderate town. The wall 

which furrounds the feraglio is thirty feet high, having battlements, embrafures, 

and towers, in the ftyle of ancient fortifications. There are in it nine gates, but 
only two of them magnificent ; and from one of thefe the Ottoman court takes the 

name of the Porte, or the Sublime Porte, in all public tranfactions and records. 

Both the magnitude and population of Conftantinople have been greatly exaggerated 
bv credulous travellers. It is furrounded by a high and thick wall with battlements 

after the oriental manner, and towers, defended by a lined but fhallow ditch, the 

works of which are double on the land fide. The beft authors think that it does 

not contain above 800,000 inhabitants, three-fourths of whom are faid to be Greeks 

and Armenians, and the reft are Jews and Turks. Others fuppofe the inhabitants 

not to exceed 600,000. The city hath been frequently affailed by fires, either ow- 

ing to the narrownefs of the ftreets and the ftructure of the houfes, or the arts of the 

Janizaries. In Auguft, 1784, a fire broke out in the quarter ffuate towards the 

harbour, and a into other quarters, and about 10,000 houfes (moft of which 

had been rebuilt fince the fire in 1782) were confumed. 

Oppofite to the feraglio, on the Afian fide, and about a mile and a half diftant 
acroís the water, is Scutari, adorned with a royal mofque, and a pleafure houfe of 
the grand fignior. On the brow of an adjacent hill is a grand profpect: in one 
view are the cities of Conftantinople, Galata, and Pera, the fmall feas of the Bof- 
phorus and Propontis, with the adjacent countries on each fhore. 

As to the population, manners, religion, government,’ revenues, learning, mi- 
litary ftrength, commerce, and rise, ard of the Turks, thefe feveral heads 
depending on the fame principles all over the empire, fhall be mentioned under 
Turkey in Asia. 


ISLANDS belonging to TURKEY in EUROPE, 
being Part of Ancient GRRECE. 


Shall mention thefe iflands chiefly for the ufe of fuch readers as are converfant 
with ancient hiftory, of which they make fo diftinguifhed a part. 


NEGROPONT, the ancient Euboea, ftretches from the fouth-eaft to the north-weft, 
and on the eaftern coaft of Achaia or Livadia. It is go miles long, and 25 broad, 
and contains about 1300 fquare miles. Here the Turkifh gaMies lic. The tides on 
its coaíts are irregular ; and the ifland itfelf is very fertile, producing corn, wine, 
fruit, and cattle, it fuch abundance, that all kinds of provifions are extremely 
cheap. The chief towns in the ifland are, Negropont, called by the Greeks Egri- 
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pos, fituated on the fouth-weft coafl of the ifland, on the narroweft part of the 
{trait : and Caftel Roffo the ancient Crayftus. 


Lemnos, or STALIMENE, lies on the north part of the Egean fea or Archipela- 
go, and is almoft a fquare of 25 miles in length and breadth. ‘Though it pro- 
duces corn and wine, yet its principal riches arife from its mineral earth, much 
ufed in medicine, fometimes called terra Lemna or figillata, beeaufe it is fealed up 
by the Turks, who receive therefrom a confiderable revenue. 


TENEDOs is remarkable only for its lying oppofite to old Troy, and its being 
mentioned by Virgil as the place to which the Greeks retired, and left the Trojans 
in a fatal fecurity ; it hath a town of the fame name. 


Scyros is about 60 miles in circumference, and is remarkable chiefly for the 
- remains of antiquity which it contains : about 300 Greek families inhabit it. 


LesBos, or MvTELENZE, is about 60 miles long, and is famous for the number of 
philofophers and poets it produced. ‘The inhabitants were formerly noted for their 
prodigality. | 


Scro, or Curios, lies about 80 miles weft of Smyrna, and is about 100 miles in 
circumference. This ifland, though rocky and mountainous, produces excellent 
wine, but no corn. It is inhabited by 100,000 Greeks, 10,000 Turks, and above 
3,000 Latins. It hath 300 churches befides chapels and monafteries; and a Tur- 
kifh garrifon of 1400 men. The inhabitants have manufactures of filk, velvet,. 
gold and filver ftuéfs. The ifland likewife produces. oil and filk, and the lentifk- 
tree, or maftic, from which the government draws its chief revenue. The women 
of this, and almoft all the other Greek iflands, have in all ages been celebrated for 
their beauty, and their perfons have been the moft perfeét models of fymmetry to 
painters and ftatuaries. A late learned traveller, Dr. Richard Chandler,. fays, 
** The beautiful Greek girls are the mof ftriking ornaments of Scio. Many of 
thefe were fitting at the doors and windows, twifting cotton or filk, or employed 
in fpinning and needle-work, and accofted us with familiarity, bidding us wel- 
come, as we pafled. The ftreets on Sundays and holidays are filled with them in 
groups. They wear fhort petticoats, reaching only to their knees, with white filk 
or cotton hofe. Their head-drefs, which is peculiar to the ifland, is a kind of tur- 
ban, the linen fo white and thin it feemed fnow. ‘Their flippers are chiefly yel- 
low, with a knot of red fringe at the heel. Some wore them faftened with a thong. 
Their garments were of filk of various colours ; and their whole appearance fo fan- 
taftic and lively, as to afford us much entertainment. ‘The Turks inhabit a feparate 
quarter, and their women are concealed." | Among the poets and hiftorians faid. to 
be born here, the inhabitants reckon Homer, and {hew a little quare houfe, which 
they call Homer”s íchool. 


Samos lies oppofite to Ephefus, on the coaft of the Lefer Afia, about feven. 
miles from the continent. It is 30 miles long, and rg broad. This ifland gave 
birth to. Pythagoras, and is inhabited by Greek Chriftians, who are well treated by 
the Turks, their mafters. “The mufcadine Samian wine is in high requeft : and 
the iland alfo produces: wool, which they fell to the French; oil, pomegra- 
nates, and filk. This ifland is fuppofed to have been the native country of Juno; 
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and fome travellers think that the ruins of her temple, and of the ancient city 
Samos, are the fineft remains of antiquity in the Levant. 
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‘To the fouth of Samos lies Parmos, about 20 miles in circumference, but fo 
barren and dreary, that it may be called a rock rather than an ifland. It has, how- 
ever, a convenient haven; and the few Greek monks who are upon the ifland fhew 
a cave where St. John is fuppofed to have written the Apocalypie. 


The Cycvapes iflands lie like a circle round Delos, the chief of them, which 
is fouth of the iflands Mycone and Tiríe, and almoft midway between the conti- 
nent of Afia and Europe. Though Delos is not above fix miles in circumference, 
it is one of the molt celebrated of all the Grecian iflands, as being the birth-place 
of Apollo and Diana, the magnificent ruins of whofe temples are ftill vifible. This 
ifland is almoft deftitute of inhabitants. 


Paros lies between the iflands of Luxia and Melos. Like all the other Greck 
iflands, it contains the moft ftriking and magnificent ruins of antiquity ; but is 
chiefly renowned for the beauty and whiteneís of its marble. 


| CrniGo, or CYTHEREA, lies fouth-eaft of the Morea, and is about so miles in 
circumference, but rocky and mountainous, and chiefly remarkable for being the 
favourite refidence of Venus. 


SANTORIN is one of the moft fouthern iflands in the Archipelago, and was 
formerly called Califta, and afterwards ‘Thera. Though feemingly covered with 
pumice-ftones, yet, through the induftry of the inhabitants, who are about 
10,000, it produces barley and wine, with fome wheat. One-third of the people 
are of the Latin church, and fubject to a popifh bifhop. .Near this iland another 
arofe of the fame name, from the bottom of the fea, in 1707. At the time of its 
birth there was an earthquake, attended with moft dreadful lightnings and thun- 
ders, and boilings of the fea for feveral days, fo that when it arofe out of the fea, it 
was a mere volcano, but the burning foon ceafed. It is about 200 feet above the 
fea; and at the time of its firft emerging, was about a mile broad, and five 
miles in circumference, but it has fince increafed. Several other iflands of the Ar- 
chipelago appear to have had the like original, but the fea in their neighbourhood is 
fo deep as not to be fathomed. 


The famous ifland of RhoDes is fituated in the 28th degree of eaft longitude, 
and 36 degres 20 minutes north latitude, about 20 miles fouth-weft of the conti- 
nent of Leffer Afia, being about 60 miles long, and 25 broad. This ifland is 
healthful and pleafant, abounds in wine, and many of the neceffaries of life ; but the 
inhabitants import their corn from the neighbouring country. The chief town of 
the fame name, ftands on the fide of a hill fronting the fea, and is 3 miles in cir- 
cumference, interfperfed with gardens, minarets, churches, and towers. The har- 
bour is the Grand Signior's principal aríenal for fhipping, and the place is efteem- 
ed among the ftrongeft fortreffes belonain to the Turks. The coloffus of brafs, 
which anciently ftood at the mouth of the harbour, and was 50 fathom wide, was 
defervedly accounted one of the wonders of the world : one foot being placed on 
cach fide of the harbour, fhips paffing between its legs ; and it held in one hand a 
light-houfe for the direction of mariners. The face of the coloffus reprefent- 
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ed the fun, to whom this image was dedicated ; and its height wat about 135 feet. 
The inhabitants of this ifland were formerly mafters of the fea ; and the Rhodian 
law was the directory of the Romans in maritime affairs. The knights of St. John 
ot Jerufalem, after lofing Paleftine, took this ifland from the Turks in 1308, but loft 
it to them in 1522 after a brave defence, and afterwards retired to Malta. 


Canpra, the ancient Crete, is ftill renowned for it hundred cities, for its be- 
ing the birth-place of Jupiter, the feat of legiflature to all Greece, and many other 
hiftorical and political diftinctions. It lies between 35 and 36 degrees of north 
latitude, being 200 miles long, and 60 broad, almoft equally diítant from 
Europe, Afia, and Africa, and contain 3220 fquare miles. The famous Mount 
Ida ps in the middle of the ifland, and is no better than a barren rock ; 
and Lethe, the river of oblivion, is a torpid itream. Some of the vallies of 
this ifland produce wine, fruits, and corn; all of them remarkably excellent in 
their kinds. ‘The fiege of Candia, the capital of the ifland, in modern times, 
was far more wandertal and bloody than that of Troy. ‘The Turks invefted 
it in the beginning of the year 1645, and its Venetian garrifon, after brave- 
ly defending itfelf againít 56 ftorms, till the latter end of September 1669, made, 
at laft, an honourable capitulation. ‘The fiege coft the Turks 180,000 men, 
and the Venetians 80,000. 


Cyprus lies in the Levant fea, about 30 miles diftant from the coafts of Syria 
and Paleftine. It is 150 miles long, and 70 broad, and lies at almoft an equal 
diftance from Europe and Africa. It was formerly famous for the worfhip of Ve- 
nus, the Cyprian goddefs ; and, during the time of the Crufades, was a rich flou- 
rifhing kingdom, inhabited by Chriftians. Its wine, efpecially that which grows 
at the bottom of the celebrated Mount Olympus, is the moft palatable and the 
richeít of all that grows in the Greek iflands. Nicofia is the capital, in the midít 
of the country, and the fee of a Greek archbifhop, indeed moft part of the inha- 
bitants of the ifland are Greeks. Famagufta, its ancient capital, bos a good har- 
bour ; and the natural produce of the ifland is fo rich, that many European nations 
find their account in keeping conífuls refiding upon it ; but the oppreflions of the 
Turks have depopulated and impoverifhed it to fuch a furprifing degree, that the re- 
venue they get from it does not exceed 12501. a year. The ifland produces great 
penc of grapes, from which excellent wine is made, and alfo. cotton of a very 
ine quality is here cultivated, and oil, filk, and turpentine. Its female inhabitants 
do not degenerate from their anceftors as devotees to Venus; and Paphos, that 
ancient feat of pleafure and corruption, is one of the divifions of the ifland. 
Richard I. king of England, fubdued Cyprus, on account of its king's treachery ; 
and its royal title was transferred to Guy Lufignan, king of Jerufalem, from whence 
it paffed to the Venetians, who ftill hold that empty honour.. 


The iflands in the Ionian fea are, Saprenza, STIVALI, ZANTE, CEPHALONIA, 
SANTAMAURA, CorFu, Fannu, and others of fmaller note, particularly IsorA 
DEL COMPARE, which would not deferve mention, had it not been the ancient 


Ithaca, the birth-place and kingdom of Ulyffies. Theíe iflands in general are 
fruitful and belong to the Venetians. 


Zante has a populous capital of the fame name, and is a place of confiderable 
trade, efpecially in currants, grapes, and wine. The citadel is erected on the top 
of 
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of a large hill, ftrong by nature, but now little better than a heap of ruins. Here 
is a garrifon of 500 men, but their chief dependence is on their fleet and the ifland 
of Corfu. The inhabitants of Zante are about 30,000, moftly Greeks, and friend- 
ly to ftrangers. Corfu, which is the capital of that ifland, and the refidence of the 
governor-general over all the other iflands, is a place of great ftrength, and its 
circumference about 4 miles. ‘Ihe Venetians are faid to concern themfelves very 
little about the welfare or government of thefe iflands, fo that the inhabitants, who 
are generally Greeks, bear a very indifferent character. ‘Their number at Corfu is 
eftimated at 59,000, and their manners more fevere than at Zante. 
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S Afia exceeds Europe and Africa in the extent of its territories, it is alfo 
fuperior to them in the ferenity of its air, the fertility of its foil, the deli- 
cioufnefs of its fruits, the fragrancy and balfamic qualities of its plants, fpices; 
and gums; the falubrity of its drugs ; the quantity, variety, beauty, and valuc 
of gems ; the richnefs of its metals, and the finenefs of its filks and cottons. 
It was in Afia, according to the facred records, that the all-wife. Creator planted 
the garden of Eden, in which he formed the firft man and firft woman, from 
whonr the race of mankind was to fpring. Afia became again the nurfery of the 
world after the deluge, whence the deícendants of Noah difperfed their various 
colonies into ail the other parts of the globe. It was in Afia that God placed his 
once favourite people, the Hebrews, whom he enlightened by revelations deliver- 
ed by the prophets, and to whom he gave the Oracles of Truth. It was here that 
the great and merciful work of our redemption was accomplifbed by hjs divine 
Son; and it was from hence that the light of his glorious gofpel was carried with 
amazing rapidity into all the known nations by his difciples and followers. 
Here the firft Chriftian churches were founded, and the Chriftian faith mira- 
culoufly propagated and chcrifhed even with the blood of innumerable martyrs. 
it was in Afia that the firft edifices were reared, and the firft empires saat Se 
while the other part of the globe were inhabited only by wild animals. On all 
thefe accdungs, this quarter claims a fuperiority over the reft; but it muft be own- 
ed, that a great change hath happened in that part of it called Turkey, which hath 
loft much of its ancient fplendor, and from the moft populous and beft cultivated 
fpot in Afia, is become a wild and uncultivated defert. “The other parts of Afia 
continue much in their former condition, the foil being as remarkable for its ferti- 
lity, as moft of the inhabitants for their indolence, effeminacy, and luxury. This 
effeminacy is chiefly owing to the warmth of the climate, though in fome mea- 
fure heightened by cuftom and education ; and the fyinptoms of it are more or lefs 
vifible, as the feveral nations are feated nearer or farther from the north. Hence 
the Tartars, who live near the fame latitudes with us, are as brave, hardy, ftrong, 
and vigorous, as any European nation. What is wanting in the robuft frame of 
their bodies among the Chinefe, Mogul-'ndians, and all the inhabitants of the.more 
fouthern regions, is in a great meafure made up to them by the vivacity of their 
minds, and ingenuity in various kinds of workmanfhip, which our moft fkilfut 

mechanics have in vain endeavour-d to imitate. 
"This waft extent of territory was fucceflively governed in paft times by the Af- 
fyrians, tne Medes, the Perfians, and the Giecks; but the immeníe regions of 
India 
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India and China were little known to Alexander, or the conquerors of the ancient 
worid. Upon the decline of thofe empires, great part of Afia fubmitted to thc 
Roman arms ; and afterwards, in the middle ages, the fucceffors of Mahomet, or, 
as they are ufually called, Saracens, founded in Afia, in Africa, and in Europe, 
a more extenfive empire than that of Cyrus, Alexander, or even the Roman when 
in.its height of power. The Saracen greatnefs ended with the death of Tamer- 
lane ; and the Turks, conquerors on every fide, took pofiefiion of the middle 
regions of Afia, which they ftill enjoy. Befides the countries pollefled by the 
Turks and Ruffians, Afia contains at prefent three large empires, the Chinete, 
the Mogul, and the Perfian, upon which the leffer kingdoms and fovereignties of 
Afia generally depend. The pv form of government in this divifion of the 
globe is abfolute monarchy. If any of them can be faid to enjoy fome fhare of 
liberty, it is the wandering tribes, as the Tartars and Arabs. Many of the Afi- 
atic nations, when the Dutch firft came among them, could not conceive how it 
- was poffible for any people to live under any other form of government than that 
of a defpotic monarchy. Turkey, Arabia, Perfia, part of Tartary, and part of 
India, profeís Mahometanifm. ‘The Perfian and Indian Mahometans are of the 
fect of Hali, and the others of that of Omar; but both ovan Mahomet for their 
law-giver, and the Koran for their rule of faith and life. In the other parts of 
Tartary, India, China, Japan, and the Afiatic Iflands, they are generally heathens 
and idolaters. Jews are to be found every where in Afia. Chriftianity, though 
planted here with wonderful rapidity by the apoftles and primitive fathers, fuffered 
an almoft total eclipfe by the conquefts of the Saracens, and afterwards of the 
Turks. Incredible indeed have been the hazards, perils, and fufferings of popiíh 
miffionaries, to propagate their doctrines in the moft diftant regions, and among 
the groffeft idolaters; but their labours have hitherto failed of fuccefs, owing in a 
great meafure to their own avarice, and the avarice and profligacy of the Euro- 
peans, who refort thither in fearch of wealth and dominion. 

The principal languages fpoken in Afia are, the modern Greek, the Turkifh, 
the Ruffian, the Tartarian, the Perfian, the Arabic, the Malayan, the Chinefe, 
and the Japanefe. The European languages are alfo fpoken upon the coafts of 
India and China. 

The continent of Afia is fituated between 25 and 189 degrees of eaft longitude, 
and between the equator and 80 degrees of north latitude. It is about 4740 miles 
in length, from the Dardanelles on the weft, to the eaftern fhore of 'lartary : and 
about 4380 miles in breadth, from the moft fouthern part of Malacca, to the moft 
northern cape of Nova Zembla. It is bounded by the Frozen Ocean on the north; 
on the weít it is feparated from Africa by the Red Sea, and from Europe by the 
Levant or Mediterranean, the Archipelago, the Hellefpont, the fea of Marmora, 
the Bofphorus, the Black Sea, the river Don, and a line drawn from it to the 
river Tobol, and from thence to the river Oby, which falls into the Frozen Ocean. 
‘On the eaft, it is bounded by the Pacific Ocean, or South-Sea, which feparates it 
from America; and on the fouth, by the Indian Ocean ; fo that it is almoft fur- 
rounded by the fea. The principal regions which divide this country are as follow : 
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| | | Dit. and | Dif. of 
Nations. ¡Length.| Bread. Sq. Miles.| Chief cities. |bear. from time from| Religions. 
| | London. | London. 








The bounds ot, P 
Ruffian thefe parts are 3,050,020! Tobolik 14 10 bef.iChrift. & Pag. 
Chineíe unlimited, cach| ^ 644,000 Chynian 4480 N. E.l8 4 bef.|Pagans 
Mogulean power pufhing: 185,350|libet Pagans 


Independent | onhisconquefis; 600,060;Samarcand, and |2809 E. 
as far ashe can.' 















China 1440 | 10co | 1,105,090|Peking [43:0 S. E. 24 bef.|Pagans 
Moguls _zoco | 1 «co | 1,1 16,0¢0!Delhi i3720 S. E. |5 16 bef.|Mah. and Pag. 


India beyond 





























































_ the Ganges zooo pen 741,570 Shay Por [5040 S. E. |6 44 bef.| Mah. & Pag. 
Perfia - < | 1309 | 1190 $00,009/lipahan ¡2460 S. E.|3 20 bef. Mahometans 
Part of Arabia] 1300 | 1230 | 700,0009|Mecca 12640 $. E. 2 52 bef. Mahometans _ 
>y ria | 272 | 160 i 29,000) Aleppo 1-60 S. E. 2 39 bef.|Chrift, & Mah. 
Holy Land 210 go 7:6co|Jerufalem ^ |19gzo S.E.lz 24 bef.Chriít. & Mah. 
Natolia 750 | 399 195,000|Buria or 5myrna!'1 440 S. 
om! siia 40 210 27,600|Diarbeck 2050 S. E.!z 56 bef. 7 
M yo iS Chal-| 420 | 240 50,400! Bagdad [2240 
‘Turcomania, 6 a | E M | 60 S. E " Chrifi 

or Armenia 3900 | 300 $5,coo|Erzerum 1860 S. E |2 44 bef. riftians. 
Georgia” 240 | 189 _ 26,000 Teflis — ^ fig20 E. |3 10 bef.| J 
Mie. — 210 | 205 23,9 Oo¡Scherazer 2220 E. |3 oo bef.|Mahometans 


All the iflands of Afia (except Cyprus, already defcribed, in the Levant, belong- 
ing to the Turks) lie in the Pacific or Eaftern Ocean, and the Indian Seas, of 
which the principal, where the Europeans trade or have fettlements, are 























Iflands. Towns. Sq. M. Trade with or belong to. 
'] he Japanefe ifles — — |Jeido, Meaco — [138,000] Dutch 
The Ladrones —— — [Guam -————— pain 
Formofa —— |Tai-ouan-fou — | 17,002] $ China 
Anian — |Kionteheow | —-— | 11,970 
Thc Philippines —— — [Manilla — |133,700| Spain 
The Molucca, or Clove ifles — |ViétoriaFort, Ternate Dutch 
The Banda, or Nutmeg ifles — |Lantor — —— Dutch 
¡ Amboyna furrounding the Amboyna -— 400 | Dutch 
Celebes ) Molucca and | Macafler —— | 68,400 | Dutch 
Gilolo, &c. Banda ifles. Gilolo — | 10,400 | Dutch 
Borneo Borneo, uc dee 228,0co | All nations 
| The Sunda ifles< Sumatra — |Achen, Bencoolen 129,000 | Englih and Dutch 
Java, Sc. Batavia, Bantam — | 38,250; Dutch 
The Andaman and Nicobar ifles | Andaman, Nicobar All nations 
Ceylon —— [Candy ——= | 27,730 | Dutch 
The Maldives —.. —  =— [Caridon All nations 
Bombay — |Bombay — — Englith 





The Kuiile ifles, and thofe in the fea of Kamtfchatka, lately dif. 
covered by the Ruflians —— — — Rufña. 


* Georgia hath lately claimed independence, and put itfelf under the protection of Ruffia. 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 


Leneth rooo- 27 and 46 eaft longitude. 1 
Beith 800 $ between $28 and 4s north latitude. $ 520820: 


OUNDED by the Black Sea and Circaffia, on the North ; 

by Perfia, on the Eaft ; by Arabia and the Levant Sea, on 
the South ; and by the Archipelago, the Hellefpont, and Propontis, which fepa- 
rate it from Europe, on the Weft. 


BOuNDARIES.] ^ 





Divifions. Subdivifions. Chief towns. 

1. Eyraca Arabic or Chaldea Baffora and Bagdad. 

2. Diarbec or Mefopotomia Diarbec, Orfa, and Mouful. 
3. Curdiftan or Affyria Nineveh and Betlis. 

4. Turcomania or Armenia Erzerum and Van. 

5. Georgia, including Mengre- 


r 
| 

The eaftern ! 

| lia and Imaretta, and part of } Teñis, Amarchia, and Gonie. 

L 

| 

4 

| 

| 

L 


provinces are 


Circaffia 

Burfa, Nici, Smyrna, and 
1. Natolia Proper $ i Ephetus. 

Amafia, ‘Trapefond, and Si- 

2. Amafia 1 3 nope. 
3. Aladulia Ajazzo and Marat. 
4. Caramania Satalia and 'eraffo. 
Eaft of the 3 Syria, with Paleftine, or i * po, Antioch, Damaícus, 


Tyre, Sidon, Tripoli, Scan- 
vant Sea. Holy Land. deroon, and Jeruíalem. 


Natolia, or the 
Lefer Afia, 
on the weft. 





MovwTaAiNS.] Thefe are famous in facred as well as profane writings. The 
moft remarkable are, Olympus ; Taurus and Anti-taurus ; Caucafus and Ararat; 
Lebanon ; and Hermon. 

Rrvers.] The fame may be obferved of the rivers, which are the Euphrates ; 
Tigris; Orontes; Meander; Sarabat; Kara; and Jordan. 

AIR AND CLIMATE.] 'Though both are delightful in the utmoft degree, and 
naturally falubrious to the human conftitution, yet fü&h is the equality with which 
the Author of nature has difpenfed his benefits, that Turkey, both in Europe and 
Afia, is often vifited by the plague ; a frightful ícourge of mankind wherever it take: 
place, but here doubly deftructive, from the native indolence of the Turks, anc 
their fuperftitious belief in that kind of predeftination, which prevents them from 
ufing the proper precautions to defend themfelves againít this calamity. 

SoiL AND PRODUCE.] As this country contains the moft fertile provinces of 
Afia, I need fcarcely inform the reader that it produces all the luxuries of life in 
the utmoft abundance, notwithftanding the indolence of its owners. Raw filk, 
corn, wine, oil, "honey, fruit of every fpecies, coffee, myrrh, frankincenfe, and 
odoriferous plants and drugs, are natives here almoft without culture, which i; 
4 Ma practifed 
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practifed chiefly by Greek and Armenian Chriftians. The olives, citrons, lemons, 
oranges, figs, and dates, produced in thefe provinces, are highly delicious, and 
in fuch plenty, that they coft the inhabitants a mere trifle, and it is faid, in fome 
places nothing. ‘Their afparagus is often as large as a man’s leg, and their grapes 
far exceed thofe of other countries in largeneís. In fhort, nature has brought all 
her productions here to the higheft perfection. 

ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS By t The fame may be faid of their animals. ‘The 

SEA AND LAND. breed of the 'T'urkifh and Arabian horfes, the latter 
efpecially, are valuable beyond any in the world, and have confiderably improved 
that of the Englifh. We know of no quadrupeds that are peculiar to thefe 
countries, but they contain all that are neceffary for the ufe of mankind, Camels 
are here in much requeft, from their ftrength, their agility, and above all, their 
moderation in eating and drinking, which is greater than that of any other known 
animal. Their manufacture, known by the name of camlets, was originally made 
by a mixture of camels hair and filk, though it is now often made with wool and 
filk. Their kids and fheep are exquifite eating, and are faid to furpafs, in flavour 
and tafte, thofe of Europe; but their other butchers meat, beef particularly, is 
not fo fine. . 

As to birds, they have wild fowl in vaft perfection ; their oftriches are well 
known by their tallnefs, fwiftneís in running, and ftupidity. The Roman epi- 
cures prized no fifh, except lampreys, mullets, and oyfters, but thofe that were 
found in Alia. : 

METALS AND MINERALS.| ‘This country contains all the metals that are to be 
found in the richeft kingdoms and provinces in Europe ; and its medicinal fprings 
and baths exceed thoíe of any in the known world. | 


Or THE TURES im EUR OP E anp ASI A. 
PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, aee "ap population of this great country 


NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. is by no means equal either to its ex- 
tent or fertility, nor have, the beft geographers been able to afcertain it, becaufe of 
the uncertainty of its limits. It certainly is not fo great as it was before the Chrif- 
tian aera, or even under the Roman emperors ; owing to various caufes, and 
above all, to the tyranny under which the natives live, and their polygamy, which is 
undoubtedly an enemy to population, as may be evinced from many reafons, and 
particularly becaufe the Greeks and Armenians, among whom it is not practifed, 
are incomparably more prolific than the "Turks, notwithftanding the rigid fubjec- 
tion in which they are kept by the latter. ‘The plague is another caufe of depopu- 
lation. The Turkifh empcror, however, has more fubjeéts than any two Euro- 
pean princes. 

As to the inhabitants, they are generally well made and robufít men: when 
young, their complexions are fair, and their faces handfome ; their hair and eyes 
are black or dark brown. “The women, when young, are commonly handíome, 
but they generally look old at thirty. In their demeanour, the Turks are rather 
hypochondriac, grave, fedate, and paflive ; but when agitated by paffion, furious, 
raging, ungovernable ; big with diffimulation, jealous, fufpicious, and vindictive 
beyond conception: in matters of religion, tenacious, fuperftitious, and morofe. 
Though the generality feem hardly capable of much benevolence, or even huma- 
nity with regard to Jews, Chriftians, or any who differ from them in religious 
matters, yet they are far from being devoid of focial affections for thofe of their 

own 
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own religion. But intereft is their fupreme good, and when that comes in compe- 
tition, all ties of religion, confanguinity, or friendfhip, are with the generality 
fpeedily diffolved. The morals of the Afiatic Turks are far preferable to thofe of 
the European. They are hofpitable to ftrangers ; and the vices of avarice and in- 
humanity reign chiefly among their great men. They are likewife faid to be cha- 
ritable to one another, and punctual in their dealings. Their charity and public 
fpirit is moft confpicuous in their building caravanferas, or places of entertainment, 
on roads that are deftitute of accommodations, for the refrefhment of poor pilgrims 
or travellers. With the fame laudable view they fearch out the beft fprings, and 
dig wells, which in thofe countries are a luxury to weary travellers. The Turks 
fit crofs-legged upon mats, not only at their mcals but in company. Their ideas, 
except what they acquire from opium, are fimple and confined, feldom reaching 
without the walls of their own houfes ; where they fit converfing with their women, 
drinking coffee, fmoking tobacco, or chewing opium. They have little curi- 
ofity to be informed of the ftate of their own or any other country. If a vifier, 
bafhaw, or other officer, is turned out, or ítrangled, they fay no more on the oc- 
cafion, than that there will be a new vifier or governor, feldom enquiring into the 
reafon of the difgrace of the former minifter. They are perfect ftrangers to wit and 
agreeable converíation. They have few printed books, and feldom read any other 
than the Koran, and the comments upon it. Nothing is negociated in Turkey with- 
out prefents; and here juítice may commonly be bought and fold. 

The Turks dine about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, and they fup at five in the 
winter, and fix in the fummer, and this is their principal meal. Among the great 
people, their difhes are ferved up one by one ; but they have neither knife nor fork, 
and they are not permitted by their religion to ufe gold or filver fpoons. Their 
victuals are always high-feafoned. Rice is the common food of the lower fort, and 
fometimes it is boiled up with gravy ; but their chief difh is pilau, which is mutton 
and fowl boiled to rags, and the rice being boiled quite dry, the foup is high-fea- 
foned, and poured upon it. ‘They drink water, fherbet, and coffee; and the 
only detal they know is in opium, which gives them fenfations refembling thofe 
of intoxication. Guefts of higher rank fometimes have their beards perfumed by a 
female flave of the family. They are temperate and fober from a principle of their 
religion, which forbids them the ufe of wine ; though in private many of them indulge 
themíelves in the ufe of ftrong liquors. Their common falutation is by an incli- 
nation of the head, and laying their right hand on their breaft. “They fleep in 
Itnen waiftcoats and drawers, upon mattreffes, and cover themfelves with a quilt. 
Few or none of the confiderable inhabitants of this vaft empire have any notion of 
walking or riding either for health or diverfion. The moft religious among them 
find, however, fufficient exercife when they conform themfelves to the frequent 
ablutions, prayers, and rites prefcribed them by Mahomet. 

Their active diverfions condit in fhooting at a mark, or tilting it with darts, at 
which they are very expert. Some of their great men are fond of hunting, and 
take the field with numerous equipages, wii are joined by their inferiors ; but 
this is often done for political purpofes, that they may know the itrength of their 
dependants. Within doors, the cheís or draught-board are thcir ufual amufe- 
ments; and if they play at chance games they never bet money, that being prohi- 
bited by the Koran. 

Dress.] The men fhave their heads, leaving a lock on the crown, and wear 


their beards long. They cover their heads with a turban, and never put it off m 
when. 
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when they fleep. Their fhirts are without collar or wriftband, and over them they 
throw a long veft, which they tie with a fafh, and over the veft they wear a loofe 

own fomewhat fhorter. Their breeches, or drawers, are of a-piece with their 

ockings; and inftead of fhoes they wear flippers, which they put off when they 
enter a temple or houfe. "They fuffer no Chriftians, or other people, to wear 
white turbans. The drefs of the women differs little from that of the men, only 
they wear ftiffened caps upon their heads with horns fomething like a mitre, and 
wear their hair down. When they appear abroad, they are fo muffled up as not to 
be known by their neareít relations. Such of the women as are virtuous make no 
ufe of pàint to heighten their beauty, or to difguife their complexion ; but they 
often tinge their hands and feet with benna, which gives them a deep yellow. The 
men make ufe of the fame expedient to colour their beards. 

MARRIAGES.] Marriages in this country are chiefly negociated by the ladies. 
When the terms are agreed upon, the bridegroom pays down a fum of money, a 
licence is taken out from the cadi, or proper magiftrate, and the parties are mar- 
ried. The bargain is celebrated, as in other nations, with mirth and jollity ; and 
the money is generally employed in furnifhing the houfe of the young couple. 
“They are not allowed by their law more than four wives, but they may have as 
many concubines as they can maintain. Accordingly, befides their wives, the 
wealthy Turks keep a kind of Seraglio of women; but all thefe indulgences are 
Íometimes infufficient to gratify their unnatural defires. 

FuneraLs.] The burials of the Turks are decent. ‘The corpfe is attended by 
the relations, chanting paffages from the Koran; and after being depofited in a 
mofque (for fo they call their temples), they are buried in a field by the iman or 
prieft, who pronounces a funeral fermon at the time of the interment. The male 
relations exprefs their forrow by alms and prayers ; the women, by decking the 
tomb on certain days with flowers and green leaves ; and in mourning for a hufband 
they wear a particular head-drefs, and leave off all finery for twelve months. 

ReLicioN.] The eftablifhed religion is that of the Mahometan, fo called from 
Mahomet, the author of it ; fome account of which the reader will find in the fol- 
lowing hiftory of Arabia, the native country of that impoftor. The Turks profeís 
to be of the fect of Omar; but thefe, are fplit into as many fectaries as their neigh- 
bours the Chriftians. There is no ordination among their clergy ; any perfon may 
be a prieft that pleafes to take the habit, and perform the functions of his order, 
and may lay down his office when he pleafes. Their chief -prieft, or mufti, feems 
to have great power in the ftate. | 

ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS 2 The Turkifh government having formed 

| OF CHRISTIANS. $” thefe into part of its finances, they are tole- 
rated where they are moft profitable ; but the hardfhips impofed upon the Greek 
church are fuch, as muft always difpofe that people to favour any revolution of go- 
vernment. Conftantinople, Jerufalem, Alexandria, and Antioch, are patriarch- 
ates ; and their heads are indulged, according as they pay for their privilege, with 
a civil as well as an ecclefiaftical authority over their votaries. The fame may be 
faid of the Neftorian and Armenian patriarchs ; and every great city that can pay 
for the privilege has its archbifhop or bifhop. All male’ Chriftians pay alfo a capita- 
tion tax from feyenteen years old to fixty, according to their ftations. 

LancuacGe.| The radical languages of this empire are the Sclavonian, which 
feems to have been the mother-tongue of the ancient Turks ; the Greek modern- 
ized, but ftd] bearing a relation to the old language; the Arabic and the Syriac, a 

«dialect 
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dialect of which is ftill fpoken. A fpecimen of the modern Greek follows. in- their 
Paternofter. | 
Pater bemas, opios ifo ees tos ouranous : bagia fibito to onoma.fou : na erti be bafilia 
fou: to tbelema fou na genetez ttzon en te ge, os is ton ouranon : to ptfomi bemas doze 
bemas femoren : ke fi chorafe bemos ta crimata bemon itzone, ke bemas ficborafomen 
ekinous opou : mas adikounke men ternes bemais is to pirafmo, alla fofon bemas apo to 
kaxo. Amen. ; 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] The Turks till of late profeffed a fovereign 
contempt for our learning. Greece, which was the native country of genius, arts, 
and fciences, produces at prefent, befides Turks, numerous bands of. Chriftian 
bifhops, priefts, and monks, who in general are as ignorant as the Turks themfelves, 
and are divided into various abíurd feéts of what they call Chriftianity. The edu- 
cation of the Turks feldom extends farther than reading the Turkiíh language and 
the Koran, and writing a common letter. Some of them underftand aítronomy, fo 
far as to calculate the time of an eclipfe ; but the number of theíe being very fmall, 
they are looked upon as extraordinary perfons. 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, Thefe are fo various, that they have fur- 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICAL. ¢ nifhed matter for many voluminous publica- 
tions, and others are appearing every day. ‘Thefe countries contained all that was 
rich and magnificent in architecture and fculpture; and neither the barbarity of 
the Turks, nor the depredations they have fuffered from the Europeans, feem to 
have diminifhed their number. ‘They are more or lefs perfect, according to the 
air, foil, or climate, in which they ftand, and all of them bear deplorable marks 
of neglect. Many of the fineft temples are converted into Turkifh mofques, or 
Greek churches, and are more disfigured than thofe which remain in ruins. Amidft 
fuch a plenitude of curiofities, all that can be done here is to felect fome of the 
moft ftriking ; and I fhall begin with Balbec and Palmyra, which form the pride 
of all antiquity. 

Balbec is fituated on a rifing plain, between Tripoli in Syria and Damafcus, at: 
the foot of Mount Libanus, and is the Heliopolis of Czelo Syria. Its remains of 
antiquity difplay, according to the beft judges, the boldeft plan that ever was at- 
tempted in architecture. he portico of the temple of Heliopolis is inexpreffibly 
fuperb, though disfigured by two Turkifh towers. ‘The hexagonal court be- 
hind it is now known only by the magnificence of its ruins. heir walls were: 
adorned with Corinthian pilafters and ftatues, and it opens into a uadrangu- 
lar court of the fame tafte and grandeur. The great temple to which du leads is. 
now fo ruined, that it is known only by an entablature, fupported by nine lofty 
columns, each confifting of three pieces joined together, by iron pins, without ce- 
ment. Some of thofe pins are a foot long, and a foot in diameter ; and the fordid. 
Turks are daily at work to deftroy the columns, for the fake of the iron. A fmall 
temple is ftill ftanding, with a pedeftal of eight columns in front, and fifteen in 
flank, and every where richly ornamented with: figures in alto relief, expreffing the 
heads of gods, heroes, and emperors, and part of the ancient mythology. To. the 
weft of this temple is another, of a circular form, of the Corinthian and Ionic 
order, but disfigured with Turkifh mofques and houfes. The other parts of this. 
ancient city are proportionably beautiful and ftupendous. 

Various have been the conjectures concerning the founders of thefe immenfe- 
buildings. The inhabitants of Afia afcribe them to Solomon, but fome make 
them fo modern as the time of Antoninus Pius. Perhaps they are of different 
eras; and though that prince and his fucceflors may have rebuilt fome part of 
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them, yet the boldneís of their architecture, the beauty of their ornaments, and 
the ftupendous execution of the whole, feem to fix their foundation to a period 
before the Chriftian sera, but without mounting to the ancient times of the Jews 
or the Phoenicians, who probably knew little of the Greek ftyle in building 
and ornamenting. Balbec is at prefent a little city, ag ee with a wall. 
‘The inhabitants, who are about s00@ in number, chiefly Greeks, live in or 
near the circular temple, in houfes built out of the ancient ruins. A free-ftone 
quarry, in the neighbourhood, furnifhed the ftones for the body of the temple ; 
and one of the ftones not quite detached from the bottom of the quarry, is 
20 feet long, 14 broad, and 14 {feet five inches deep, and reduced to our 
meafure is 1135 tons. A coarfe white marble quarry, at a greater diftance, fur- 
nifhed the ornamental parts. 

Palmyra, or, as it was called by the ancients, Tadmor in the Defert, is fituated 
in the wilds of Arabia Petrza, about 33 deg. N. lat. and 200 miles to the fouth- 
eaft of Aleppo. It is approached through a narrow plain, lined as it were with the 
remains of antiquity ; and, opening all at once, the eye is prefented with the moft 
ftriking objects that are to be found in the world. “The temple of the Sun lies in 
ruins; but the accefs to it is through a vaft number of beautiful Corinthian co- 
lumns of white marble, the grandeur and beauty of which can only be known 
by the plates of it, which have been drawn and publifhed by Mr. Wood, who, 
with his friends, paid it a vifit fome years ago, purpofely to preferve fome: re- 
membrance of fach a curiofity. As thofe drawings, or copies from them, are now 
common, we muft refer the reader to them, efpecially as he can form no very ade- 
quate ideas of the ruins from a printed relation. Superb arches, amazing columns, 
a colonade extending 4000 feet in length, terminated by a noble maufoleum, temples, 
fine porticos, periftyles, intercolumniations, and entablatures, all of them in the 
higheft ftyle, and finifhed with the moft beautiful ‘materials, appear on all hands, 
but fo difperfed and disjointed, that it is impoffible from them to form an idea of 
the whole when perfect. Theíe ftriking ruins are contrafted by the miferable huts 
of the wild Arabs, who refide in or near them. 

Nothing but ocular proof could convince any man, that fo fuperb a city, former- 
ly 10 miles in circumference, could exift in the midít of what now are tracts of bar- 
ren uninhabitable fands. Nothing however is more certain, than that Palmyra was 
formerly the capital of a at kingdom ; that it was the pride as well as the em- 
porium of the eaftern world, and that its merchants dealt with the Romans, and 
the weftern nations, for the merchandifes and luxuries of India and Arabia. Its 
prefent altered fituation, therefore, can be accounted for only by natural caufes. 
which have turned the more fertile tracts into barren deferts. T ha Afiatics think 
that Palmyra, as well as Balbec, owes its original to Solomon ; and in this they 
receive fome countenance from facred hiftory. In profane hiftory it is not mention- 
ed before the time of Marc Anthony ; and its moft fuperb buildings are thought to 
be of the lower empire, about the time of Gallienus. Odenathus the laft king of 
Palmyra, was highly careffed by that emperor, and even declared Auguftus. His 
widow Zenobia reigned in pm glory for fome time, and Longinus, the celebrated 
critic, was her fecretary. ot being able to brook the Roman tyranny, fhe declar- 
ed war agal her in triumph to 


















inft the emperor Aurelian, who took her prifoner, 1 
Rome, and butchered her pepe nobility, and among others the excellent Lon- 
ginus. He afterwards deftroyed her city, and maffacred its inhabitants, but ex- 
pended large fums out of Zenobia’s treafures in repairing the temple of the Sun, 
the majeftic ruins of which have been mentioned. “This, it muft be acknowledged, 
i is 
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is but a very lame account of that celebrated city; nor do any of the Palmyrene in- 
fcriptions reach above the Chriftian æra, though there can be no doubt that the city 
itfelf is of much higher antiquity. ‘The emperor Juftinian made fome efforts to re- 
ftore it to its ancient fplendor, but without effect, for it dwindled by degrees to 
its prefent wretched flate. It has been obferved very juftly, that its architec- 
ture, and the proportions of its columns, are by no means equal in purity to 
thofe of Balbec. AES 

Nothing can be morc futile than the boafted antiquities fhewn by the Grcek 
and Armenian priefts in and near Jerufalem, which is well known to have been 
fo often razed to the ground, and rebuilt anew, that no fcene of our Saviour's life 
and fufferings can be afcertained ; and yet thofe ecclefiaftics fubfift by their for- 
geries, and pretending to guide travellers to every fpot mentioned in the Old and 
New Teftament. They are, it is true, under fevcre contributions to the Turks, 
but the trade ftill goes on, though much diminifhed in its profits. The church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, as it is called, faid to be built by Helena, mother to Conftan- 
tine the Great, is 1till ftanding, and of tolerable good architecture; but its dif- 
ferent divifions, and the difpofitions made round it, are chiefly calculated to fup- 
port the forgeries of its keepers Other churches, built by the fame lady, are 
found in Paleftine ; but the country is fo altered in its appearance and qualities, 
that it is one of the moft defpicable of any in Afia, and it 1s in vain for a modern 
traveller to attempt to trace in it any veftiges of the kingdom of David and Solomon. 
But let a fertile country be under the frowns of heaven, and abandoned to tyranny 
and wild Arabs, it will in time become a defert. "Ihus oppreffion foon thinned the 
delicious plains of Italy, and the noted countries of Greece, and Afia the Lefs, once 
the glory of the world, are now nearly deftitute of learning, arts, and people. 

Mecca and Medina are curiofities only through the fuperftition of the Mahome- 
tans. ‘Their buildings are mean, when compared to European houfes or churches ; 
and even the temple of Mecca, in e of architecture, makes but a forry appear- 
ance, though erected on the fpot where the great prophet is faid to have been born. 
The fame may be faid of the mofque at Medina, where that impoftor was buried ; 
fo that the vaít fums fpent yearly by Mahometan pilgrims, in vifiting thofe places, 
are undoubtedly converted to temporal ufes. I fhall not amufe the reader with 
any accounts of the fpot which is faid to have formed Paradife, and to have been 
fituated between the river Euphrates and Tigris, where there are fome tracts 
which undoubtedly deferve that name. The different ruins, fome of them inex- 
preflibly magnificent, that are to be found in thofe immenfe regions cannot be ap- 
propriated with any certainty to their original founders ; fo great is the igno- 
rance in which they have been buried for thefe thoufand years paít. It is indeed 
eafy to pronounce whether the ftyle of their buildings be Greek, Roman, or Sara- 
cen; but all other information muft come from their infcriptions. 

The neighbourhood of Smyrna (now called Ifmir) contains many valuable anti- 
quities. “The fame may be faid of Aleppo, and a number of other places celebrated 
in antiquity, and now known only by geographical obfervations. The feat of Old 
Troy cannot be diftinguifhed by the fmalleft veftige, and is known only by its be- 
ing oppofite to the ifle of Tenedos, and the name of a brook, which the poets mag- 
nified into a wonderful river. A temple of marble built in honour of Auguítus Ceefar, 
at Milaffo in Caria, and a few ftructures of the fame kind, in the neighbourhood, 
are among the antiquities that are {till entire. Three theatres of white marble, and 
a noble circus near Laodicea, now Latichea, have fuffered very little from time or 
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barbarifm ; and fome travellers think that they difcern the ruins of the celebrated 
temple of Diana, near Ephefus. 

CHIEF CITIES, MOSQUES, AND à  Thefe are very numerous, and at the fame 

OTHER BUILDINGS. time very fignificant, becaufe they have little 
or no trade, and:are greatly decayed from their ancient grandeur. Scanderoon 
ftands upon the fite of Old Alexandria, but it is now almoft depopulated. Superb 
remains of antiquity are found in its neighbourhood. Aleppo, however, preferves 
a refpectable rank among the cities of the Afiatic Turkey. It is ftill the capital of 
Syria, and is fuperior in its buildings and conveniences to moft of the Turkifh 
cities. Its houfes, as ufual in the Eaft, confift of a large court, with a dead wall 
to the ftreet, an arcade or piazza running round it, paved with marble, and an 
elegant fountain of the fame in the middle. Aleppo and its fuburbs are feven miles 
in compafs, ftanding on eight finall hills, on the higheft top of which the citadel 
or caftle is erected, but of no great ftrength. An old wall and a broad ditch, now 
in many places turned into gardens, furround the city, which contain 235,000 in- 
habitants, of whom 30,000 are Chriitians, and 5000 are Jews. It is furnifhed 
with moft of the conveniencies of life, excepting good water, within the walls, and 
even that is fupplied by an aqueduét, diftant about four miles, faid to have been e- 
reéted by the emprefs Helena. The ftreets are narrow, but well paved with large 
fquare ftones, and are kept very clean. Their gardens are pleafant, being laid our 
in vineyards, olive, fig, and piftachio trees ; but the country round it rough and 
barren. Foreign merchants are numerous here, and tranfact their bufinefs in ca- 
ravanferas, or large fquare buildings, containing their ware-houfes, lodging-rooms, 
and compting-houfes. The city abounds in neat, and fome of them magnificent 
mofques, public bagnios, which are very refrefhing, and bazars, or market-places, 
which are formed into long, narrow, arched or covered ftreets, with little fhops, as 
in other parts of the Eaft. Their coffee is excellent, and confidered by the Turks 
as a high luxury ; and their fweetmeats and fruits are delicious. European mer- 
chants live here in greater fplendor and fafety than in any other city of the Turkifh 
empire, which is owing to particular capitulations with the Porte. Coaches or car- 
riages are not ufed here, but perfons of quality ride on horfe-back with a number of 
fervants before them according to their rank. The Englifh, French, and Dutch, 
have confuls, who are much refpected, and appear abroad, the Englifh efpecially, 
with marks of diftinétion. i A: 

The heat of the country makes it convenient for the inhabitants to fleep in 
the open air, here, over all Arabia, and many other parts of the Eaft, for which 
reafon their houfes are flat on the top. This practice accounts for the early ac- 
quaintance thofe nations had with aftronomy, and the motions of the heavenly bo- 
dies, and explains fome parts of the holy fcripture. As the Turks are very uniform 
in their way of living, this account of Aleppo may give the reader an idea of the 
other 'Turkifh cities. 

Bagdad, built upon the Tigris, not far itis fuppofed, from the fite of ancient Ba- 
bylon, is the capital of the’ ancient Chaldea, and was the metropolis of the ca- 
liphate, under the Saracens in the twelfth century. This city retains but few marks 
of its ancient grandeur. It is in the form of an irregular fquare, and rudely forti- 
fied, but the conveniency of its fituation renders it one of the feats of the Turkifh 
government, and it has ftill a confiderable trade, being annually vifited by the 
Smyrna, Aleppo, and weftern caravans. The houfes of Bagdad are generally large, 
built of brick and cement, and arched over to admit the freer circulation of the 
air: many of their windows are made of elegant Venetian glafs, and the ceiling 
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ornamented with chequered work. Moft of the houfes have alfo a court-yard 
before them, in the middle of which is a fmall plantation of orange trees. The 
number of houfes is compu:ed at 80,000, each of which pay an annual tribute 
to the Bafhaw, which is calculated to produce 300,0001. fterling. Their bazars, 
in which the tradefmen have theiv fhops, are tolerably handfome, large and extenfive, 
filled with fhops of all kinds of merchandize, to the number of 12,000. Thefe were 
erected by the Perfians, when they were in poffeffion of the place, as were alfo their 
bagnios, and almoft every thing here worthy the notice of a traveller. In this city 
are five mofques, two of which are well built, and have handfome domes, covered 
with varnifhed tiles of different colours. “Two chapels are permitted for thofe of the 
Romiíh and Greek perfuafions. On the north-weít corner of the city ftands the 
caftle, which is of white ftone, and commands the river, confifting of curtains and 
baftions, on which fome large cannon are mounted, with two mortars in each baf- 
tion, but in the year 1779, they were ío honey-combed and bad, as to be fuppofed 
not to fupport firing. Below the caftle, by the water-fide, is the palace of the T'urk- 
ifh governor ; and there are leveral fummer-houfes on the river, which make a fine 
appearance. The Arabians, who inhabited this city under the caliphs, were re- 
markable for the purity and elegance of their dialect. | 

Ancient Affyria is now called the Turkifh Curdiftan, though part of it is fubject 
to the Perfians. The capital is Curdiftan ; the ancient Nineveh being now a heap 
of ruins. Curdiítan is faid to be for the moft part cut out of a mountain, and 1s the 
refidence of a viceroy, or beglerbeg. Orfa, formerly Edeffà, is the capital of the 
fine province of Mefopotamia. It is now a mean place, and chieflly fupported by a 
manufacture of Turkey leather. Mouíul is alfo in the fame province, a large place 
fituated on the weft fhore of the Tigris, oppofite to where Nineveh formerly ftood. 

Georgia, or Gurgiftan, now no longer fubjeét to the Turks, is chiefly peopled by 
Chriftians, a brave, warlike race of men. Their capital, 'T'eflis, is a handfome city, 
and makes a fine appearance, its inhabitants being about 30,000. It is fituated at 
the foot of a mountain, by the fide of the river Kur, and is furrounded by ftron 
walls, except on the fide of the river. It has a large fortrefs on the declivity of the 
mountain, which is a place of refuge for criminals and debtors, and the earrifon 
confifts of native Perfians. There are fourteen churches in 'Teflis, fix of which be. 
long to the Georgians, and the reft to the Armenians: the Mahometans who are 
here, have no mofques. In the neighbourhood of the city are many pleafant houfes, 
and fine gardens. ‘The Georgians in general are by fome travellers faid to be the 
handfomeit people in the world ; and fome think that they carly received the prac- 
tice of inoculation for the fmall-pox. They make no fcruple of felling and drinking 
wines in their capital, and other towns ; and their valour has procured them many 
diftinguifhing liberties and privileges. Lately they have formed an alliance with 
Ruffia, and claimed its protection. | 

The ancient cities of Damafcus, Tyre, and Sidon, ftill retain part of their former 
trade. Damafcus is called Sham, and the approach to it by the river is inexprefribl 
beautiful. It contains a fine mofque, which was formerly a Chriftian church. t 
{till is famous for its fteel works, fuch as fword blades, knives, and the like: the ex- 
cellent temper of which is faid to be owing to a quality in the water. The inhabi- 
tants manufacture alío thofe beautiful filks called Damafks, from their city, and 
carry on a confiderable traffic in raw and worked filk, rofe-water extracted from 
the famous damafk rofes, fruits, and wine. The neighbourhood of this city is ftill 
beautiful, efpecially to the Turks, who delight in verdure and gardens. Sidon 
aow Said, which likewiíe lies within A: ancient Phoenicia, has ftill fome trade, and 
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a tolerable harbour. 
Jand fide, and another towards the fea. 
are two ftories high. 
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The town is furrounded with a ftone wall, a citadel on the 
The houfes are built chiefly of ftone, and 
The inhabitants are about 16,000, chiefly Chriftians of the 
Greek church, and the place is the feat of a bifhop of that perfuafion. 
in the town two public baths, and two mofques. 
againft Tyre, and both form a bay of about 16 miles in breadth. 


‘There are 
It ftands on a neck of land over 


T yre, now called 


Sur, about 20 miles diftant from Sidon, fo famous formerly for its rich dye, is now 
inhabited by fcarcely any but a few fifhermen, who live in the ruins of its ancient 


grandeur. 
broad. 


There are {trong walls on the land fide of ftone, 18 feet high, and feven 
The circumference of the place is not more than a mile and a half ; and 


Chriftians and Mahometans make the number of 500. Some of the ruins of ancient 


Tyre are ftiil vifible. 


Natolia, or Afia Minor, comprehending the ancient provinces of Lydia, Pam- 
phylia, Pifidia, Lycaonia, Cilicia, Cappadocia, and Pontus, or Amafia, all of 
them territories celebrated in the Greek and Roman hiftory, are now, through the 


Turkifh indolence and tyranny, either forfaken, or a theatre of ruins. 


The fites 


of ancient cities are ftill difcernible ; and fo luxurious is nature in thofe countries, 


that in many places fhe triumphs over her forlorn condition. 


The felfifh Turks 


cultivate no more land than maintains themíelves ; and their gardens and fummer- 


houfes fill up the circuit of their moft flourifhing cities. 


The moft judicious tra- 


vel'ers, upon an attentive furvey of thefe countries, fully vindicate all that has been 


faid by facred and profane writers of their beauty, ftrength, fertility and 


Even Paleftine and Judza, the moft defpicable at prefent of all tho 
tries, lie buried within the luxuries of their own foil. 


tion. 


pre 
e coun- 
The Turks feem predio 


fond of reprefenting Judea in the moft dreadful colours, and have formed a thoufand 
falfehoods concerning it, which being artfully propagated by fome among our- 
felves, have impofed upon weak Chriftians *. 


Under the government of Sheik Daher the ally of the famous Ali Bey, fome 


part of Paleftine revived. 


He enlarged the buildings and walls of St. John 
de Acre, formerly Ptolemais, and fhewed great indulgence to the Chriftians. 
inhabitants were lately computed at 40,000. 


Its 
Caifa, which ftands on the declivity 


of mount Carmel, diftant about 20 miles from Acre, was alfo new built and en- 


larged by Daher. 


The ancient Joppa, now Jaffa, 50 miles weft from Jerufalem, 


ftands on a rocky hill, hath an harbour for fmall veffels, and its circumference is. 
about two miles. The number of inhabitants is 7000 ; the weftern part of the town is 


inhabited by Chriftians. 


The prefent ftate of Ramah is deplorable, its walls in de- 


cay, and moft of the houfes empty, though the number of inhabitants is ftill be- 


* The late reverend Dr. Shaw, profeflor of 
Greek at Oxford, who feems to have examined 
that country with an uncommon degree of accu- 
racy, and was qualified by the foundett philofophy 
to make a moft juít obfervations, fays, that were 
the Holy Land as well cultivated as in former 
times, it would be more fertile than the very beft 
parts of Syria and Phoenicia, becaufe the foil is 
a o much richer, and, every thing confi- 

ered, yields larger crops. Therefore the bar- 
renneis, fays he, of which fome authors complain, 
does not proceed from the natural unfruitfulneís of 


the country, but from the want of inhabitants, the 
indolence which prevails among the few who pof- 
fefs it, and the perpetual difcords and depredations 
of the petty prince: who fhire this fine country. 
Indeed the inhabitant, can have but little inc‘i- 
nation to cultivate the earth. ** [n Paleftine, fays 
* Mr. Wood, we have often feen the hufband- 
** man fUwing, accompanied by an armed friend, 
** to prevent his being -obbed of the fe.d." And, 
after all, whoever fows, is uncertain whether he 
fhall ever reap the harvett. 


tween 
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tween 3 and 4000. Not a houf is Zanding of the once magnificent city of Ce- 
farea, but the remains of the walls teftify ics former grandeur. Azotus is avout 
two miles-in circumference, the inhabitants are near 3000, and mofily Mahome- 
tans: an old druéture is fhewn here, with fine marble pillars, which is faid to be the 
houfe that Sampfon pulled down, when infult.d by the Philiftines. Gaza is ftill re- 
fpectable, it extends from eaft to weft three miles, and is a mile in breadth, divid- 
ed into the old and new town. The laft is inhabited by the inferior Turks and 
Arabs: the number of wie inhabitants is reckoned to be 26,000. itis about five 
mules from the fea, and outfide the town is a market for the country peopie to dif- 
pofe of their commodities to the inhabitants, for they are not permitted to enter the 
town. ‘The country around is very fertile, but its chief produce is corn, oil, wine, 
honey, bees-wax, flax, and cotton. 

Whether thofe countries of Afia could ever be reftored to their ancient grandeur, 
trade, and population, may be a queftion with fome ; but I apprehend that it would 
now be impoffible (let the Turkifh government be ever fo beneficent) to divert com- 
merce (without which all attempts of that kind muft be feeble) from its Euro- 
pean channels. There can, however, be no queftion, that a government lefs bru- 
tal and bigoted than that of the Turks, might make the natives a powerful as well 
' as a happy people within themfelves. “The misfortune is, that the Greeks, Arme- 
nians, and other feéts of Chriftians there, partake but too much of the Turkifh 
ftupidity. Though they are not fuffered to wear white turbans, or to ride on horfe- 
back, and are fubjected to a thoufand indignities and miferies, and are even, in 
many places, far more numerous than their opprefTors, yet fo abjeét is their fpirit, 
that they make no efforts for their own deliverance, and they are contented under all 
their mortifications. If they are lefs indolent than their oppreffors, it is becaufe they 
muft otherwife ftarve ; and they dare not enjoy even the property they acquire, left it 
Íhould be difcovered to their tyrants, who would confider it as their own. 

CoMMERCE AND ire Thefe objects are little attended to in the 
'Turkifh dominions. The nature of their government deftroys that happy fecurity 
which is the mother of arts, induftry, and commerce ; and fuch is the debafement 
of the human mind when borne down by tyranny and oppreffion, that all the great 
advantages of commerce, which nature has as it were thrown under the feet ot the 
inhabitants by their fituation, are heme totally neglected. The advantages of Tyre, 
Sidon, Alexandria, and all thefe countries which carried on the commerce of the 
ancient world, are overlooked. They command the navigation of the Red Sea, 
which opens a communication to the fouthern ocean, and prefents them with all. 
the riches of the Indies. Whoever looks on a map of Turkey, muft admire 
the fituation of their capital upon a narrow ftrait that feparates Europe from Afia, 
and communicates on the fouth with the Mediterranean fea, thereby opening a pat- 
fage to all the European nations as well as the coaft of Africa. Tne fame ftrait, 
communicating northwards with the Black Sea, opens a paffage, by means of the 
Danube and other great rivers, into the interior parts of Germany, Poland, and 
Ruffia. 

In this extenfive empire, where all the commodities neceffary for the largeft plan 
of induftry and commerce are produced, the Turks content themfelves with ma- 
nufacturing cottons, carpets, leather, and foap. ‘The moft valuable of their com- 
modities, {uch as filk, a variety of drugs, and dying ftuffs, they generally export 
without giving them much additional value from their own labour. The internal 
commerce of the empire is extremely fmall, and managed entirely by Jews and 
Armenians. In their trafic with Europe the Turks are altogether paílive. ba 

Englifh, 
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Englifh, French, Dutch, and other Europeans, refort thither with their commo- 
dities, and bring back thofe of Turkey in the fame bottoms. They feldom ar- 
tempt any diftant voyage, and are pofieffed of only a few coafting veflels in the 
Afiatic Turkey ; their chief royal navy lying on the fide of Europe. The inatten- 
tion of the Turks to objeéts of commerce is perhaps the beft fecurity to their go- 
vernment. ‘The balance of power eftablithed 2 among the princes of Europe, and 
their jealoufies of one another, fecure to the infidels the pofleffion of countries, 
which in the hands of the Ruffians, or any active ftateyyemght endanger the com- 
merce of their neighbours, efpecially their trade with India. 

CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] ‘The Turkifh government is commonly 
exhibited as a picture of all that is fhocking and unnatural in arbitrary power. But 
from the late accounts of Sir James Porter, who refided at the Porte in quality of 
ambaffador from his Britannic majefty, it appears that the rigours of that defpotic 
government are confiderably moderated by the power of religion. For thcugh in 
this empire there is no hereditary fucceflion to property, the rights of individuals 
may be rendered fixed and fecure, by being annexed to the church, which is done 
at an inconfiderable expence. Even Jews and Chriftians may in this manner 
fecure the enjoyment of their lands to the lateft pofterity ; and fo facred and invi- 
olable has this law been held, that there is no inftance of an attempt on the fide of 
the prince to trefpafs or reverfe it. Neither does the obfervance of this inftitution 
altogether depend on the fuperftition of the fultan ; he knows that an attempt to 
violate it would fhake the foundation of his throne, which is folely fupported by 
the laws of religion. Were he to trefpafs thefe laws, he becomes an infidel, and 
ceafes to be the lawful fovereign. The fame obfervation extends to all the rules laid 
down in the Koran, which was defigned by Mahomet both as a political code and 
as a religious fyftem. The laws there enacted, having all the force of religious 

rejudices to fupport them, are inviolable; and by them the civil rights of the 
ornate are regulated. Even the comments on this book, which explain the 
law where it is.obícure, or extend and complete what Mahomet had left imperfect, 
are conceived to be of equal validity with the firft inftitutions of the prophet ; and 
no member of the fociety, however powerful, can tranfgrefs them without cenfure, 
or violate them without punifhment. 

The Afiatic Turks, or rather fubjects as the Turkifh empire, who hold their 
pofieffions by a kind of military tenure, on condition of their ferving in the field 
with a particular number of men, think themíelves, while they perform that agree- 
ment, almoft independent of his majefty, who feldom calls for the head or the 
eftate of a fubject, who is not an immediate fervant of the court. The moft un- 
happy fubjects of the Turkifh government, are thofe who approach the higheft 
dignities of ftate, and whofe fortunes are conftantly expofed to fudden alterations, 
and depend on the breath of their mafter. There is a gradation of great officers 
in Turkey, of whom the grand vizir, or prime minifter; the chiaya, fecond in power to 
the vizir; the reis effendi, or fecretary of ftate, and the aga of the janizaries, are the 
moft confiderable. ‘Thefe as well as the mufti, or high prieft, the bafhaws, or go- 
vernors of provinces, the civil judges, and many others, are commonly raifed, by 
their application and affiduity, from the meaneft ftations in life, and are often the 
children of Tartar, or Chriftian flaves taken in war.  'lutored in the fchool of 
adverfity, and —— at pre-eminence through a thoufand difficulties and dangers, 
thefe men are generally as diftinguifhed for abilities, as deficient in virtue. They 

offefs all the diffimulation, intrigue, and corruption, which often accompanies am- 
Egon in an humble rank, and they have a farther reafun for plundering the 
people, 
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people, becaufe they are uncertain how long they may poffefs the dignities to which 
they are arrived. The adminiftration of juftice, therefore, is extremely corrupt over 
the whole empire; but this proceeds from the manners of the judges, and not from 
the laws of the kingdom, which are founded upon very equitable principles. 

Revenves.] The riches drawn from the various provinces of this empire 
muft be immenfe. According to Baron de Tott, the revenues eftimated on the 
records amount to 26,400,000]. but produce effectively only 3,200,000 to the pub- 
lic treafury. The revenues arife from the cuftoms, and a variety of taxes which 
fall chiefly on the Chriftians, and other fubjects, not of the Mahometan religion ; 
the rich pay a capitation tax of 30 fhillings a year; tradefmen 15 fhillings, and 
common labourers 6 fhillings, and 10 pence-halfpenny Another branch of the re- 
venue arifes from the annual tribute paid by the Tartars, and other nations border- 
ing upon Turkey, but governed by their own princes and laws. All thefe, how- 
ever, are trifling, when compared with the vaft fums extorted from the governors 
of provinces, and officers of ftate, under the name of prefents. ‘Thefe harpies, to 
indemnify themfelves, as we have already obferved, exercife every fpecies of op- 
prefiion that their avarice can fuggeft, till, becoming wealthy from the vitals of the 
countries and people they are fent to govern, their riches frequently give rife to a 
pretended fufpicion of difloyalty or mifconduct, and the whole fortune of the of-. 
fender devolves to the crown. The devoted victim is feldom acquainted with the 
nature of the offence, or the names of his accufers; but, without giving him the 
leaft opportunity of making a defence, an officer is difpatched, with an imperial 
decree, to take off his head. The unhappy bafhaw receives it with the higheft re- 
fpect, putting it on his head, and after he has read it, fays, Tbe will of God and tre 
emperor be done, or forme fuch exprefhon, teftifying his entire refignation to the will 
of his prince. Then he takes the filken cord, which the officer has ready in his bo- 
fom, and having tied it about his own neck, and faid a fhort prayer, the officer's 
fervants throw him on the floor, and, drawing the cord ftrait, foon difpatch him ; 
after which his head is cut off, and carried to court. 

Forces.] The militia of the Turkifh empire is of two forts: the firft have 
certain lands appointed for their maintenance, and the other is paid out of the trea- - 
fury. "Ihofe that have certain lands, amount to about 268,000 troopers, effective 
men.  Befides thefe, there are alfo certain auxiliary forces raifed by the tributary 
countries of this empire ; as the Tartars, Walachians, Moldavians, and, till of 
late, the Gt»rgians, who are commanded by their refpective princes. The Kan 
of the Crim Tartars, before his country was fubjected to Ruflia, was obliged to 
furnifh 100,000 men and ferve in perfon, when the grand-fignior took the field. In 
every war, befides the above forces, there are great numbers of volunteers, who 
live at their own charge, in expectat:on of fucceeding the officers. Thefe ad- 
venturers not only promife themfelves an eftate if they furvive, but are taught, 
that it they die in the war againft the Chriftians, they fhall go immediately to pa- 
radife. “The forces which receive their pay from the treafury, are called the 
Spahis, or horfe- guards, and are in number about 12,000; and the janizaries, or 
foot-guards, who are efteemed the beft foldiers in the Turkifh armies, and on them 
they principally depend in an engagement, thefe amount to about 25,000 men, 
who are quartered in and near Conftantinople. They frequently grow mutinous, 
and have proceeded fo far fometimes- as to depofe the fultan. They are edu- 
cated in the feraglio, and trained up to the exercife of arms from their infancy; 
and there are not lefs than 100,000 foot-foldiers, fcattered over every province of 
the empire, who procure themíelves to be regi(tered in this body, to enjoy the 
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privileges of janizaries, which are very great, being fubjeét to no jurifdiction but 
that of their aga, or chief commander. 

ARMS AND TITLES.] ‘The emperor’s titles are fwelled with all the pomp or 
eaftern magnificence. He is ftyled by his fubjeéts, the Shadow of God, a God on 
Eart^, Brother to tbe Sun and Moon, Dijpofer of all earthly Crowns, Sc. The grand- 
figaior's arms are, vert, a creícent argent, creíted with a turban, charged with three 
black plumes of heron’s quills, with this motto, Donec totum impleat orbem. 

CouRT AND SERAGLIO.] Great care is taken in the education of the youths 
who are defigned for the flate, the army, or the navy; but they are feldom pre- 
ferred till about 40 years of age, and they rife by their merit. “hey are generally 
the children of Chriftian parents, either taken in war, purchafed, or prefents from 
the viceroys and governors of diftant provinces, the moft beautiful, and well 
made, and fprightly children that can be met with, and are always reviewed and 
approved of by the grand-fignior, before they are fent to the colleges or feminaries, 
where they are educated for employments according to their genius and abilities. 

The ladies of the feraglio are a collection of beautiful young women, chiefly fent 
as prefents from the provinces and the Greek iflands, moít of them the children ot 
Chriftian parents. The brave prince Heraclius, hath for {ome years paft abolifhed 
the infamous tribute of children of both fexes, which Georgia formerly paid every 
year to the Porte. The number of women in the harem, depends on the tafte of 
the reigning monarch or fultan. Selim had 2090, Achmet had but 300, and the 
prefent fultan hath nearly 1600. On their admiffion they are committed to the 
care of old ladies, taught to few and embroider, mufic, dancing, and other ac- 
complifhments, and furnifhed with the richeft clothes and ornaments. ‘They all 
fleep in feparate beds, and between every fifth there isa preceptrefs. Their chief 
governeís is called Katon Kiaga, or governeís of the noble young ladies. There is 
not one fervant among them, for they are obliged to wait on one another by rota- 
tion ; the laft that is entered ferves her who preceded her, and herfelf. Thefe ladies 
are fcarcely ever fuffered to go abroad, except when the grand-fignior removes 
from one place to another, when atroop of black eunuchs conveys them to the 
boats, which are inclofed with lattices and linen curtains; and when they go by 
land they are put into clofe chariots, and fignals are made at certain diftances, to give 
notice that none approach the roads through which they march. “The boats of the 
Harem, which carry the Grand Signior’s wives, are manned with 24 rowers, and have 
white covered tilts, fhut alternately by Venetian btinds. Among the amperor”s at- 
tendants are a number of mutes, who aét and converfe by figns with great quicknefs, 
and fome dwarfs who are exhibited for the diverfion of his majeíty. 

When he permits the women to walk in the gardens of the feraglio, all people 
are ordered to retire, and on every fide there.is a guard of black eunuchs, with fa- 
bres in their hands, while others go their rounds in order to hinder any perfon fr: m 
feeing them. If unfortunately any one is found in the garden, even through igno- 
rance or inadvertence, he is undoubtedly killed, and his head brought to the teet 
of the grand-fignior, who gives a great reward to the guard for their vigilance. 
Sometimes the grand-fignior paffes into the gardens to amufe himfelf, when the wo- 
men are there : and it is then that they make ufe of their utmoft efforts, by danc- 
ing, finging, feducing geftures, and amorous blandifhments, to enfnare the affec- 
tions of the monarch. Itis not permiited that the monarch fhould take a virgin 
to his bed except during the folemn feítivals, and on occafion of fome extraordina- 
ry rejoicings, or the arrival of fome good news. Upon fuch occafions, if the ful- 
tan choofes a new companion to his bed, he enters into the apartment of the —— 
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who are ranged in files by the governefies, to whom he fpeaks, and intimates the 
verfon he likes beft: the ceremony of the handkerchief, which the grand-fignior 
is faid to throw to the girl that he elects, is an idle tale, without any foundation. 
As foon as the grand-fignior has chofen the girl that he has deftined to be the 
artner of his bed, all the others follow her to the bath, wafhing and perfuming 
er, and dreffing her fuperbly, conduéting her linging, dancing, and rejoicing to 
the bed-chamber of the grand-fignior, who is generally, on fuch an occafion, al- 
ready in bed. Scarcely has the new-elećted favourite centered the chamber, intro- 
duced by the grand eunuch who is upon guard, than fhe kneels down, and when 
the fultan calls her, fhe creeps into bed to him at the foot of the bed, it the fultan 
does not order her, by efpecial grace, to approach by the fide: after a certain 
time, upon a fignal given by the fultan, the governeís of the girls, with all her 
fuite, enter the apartment, and take her back again, conduéting her with the fame 
ceremony to the women's apartments; and if by good fortune fhe becomes preg- 
nant, and is delivered of a boy, fhe is called afaki fultanefs, that is to fay, fulta- 
nels-mmother ; for the firft fon, fhe has the honour to be crowned, and fhe has the 
liberty of forming her court, as before mentioned. Eunuchs are alfo affigned for 
her guard, and for her particular fervice. No other ladies, though delivered of 
boys, are either crowned, or maintained with fuch coftly diftinétion as the firft: 
however, they have their fervice apart, and handfome appointments. After the 
death of the fultan, the mothers of the male children are fhut up in the old fcra- 
glio, from whence they can never come out any more, uniefs any of their fons 
afcend the throne. Baron de Tott informs us, that the female fave who becomes 
the mother of a Sultan, and lives long enough to fee her fon mount the throne, is 
the only woman who at that period alone acquires the diftinction of Sultana Mo- 
ther: the is till then in the interior of her prifon, with her fon. The title of Ba- 
che Kadun, principal woman, is the firft dignity of the grand-fignior’s harem, and 
fhe hath a larger allowance than thofe who have the title of fecond, third, and 
fourth woman, which are the four free women the Koran allows. 

ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE Turxs.] It has been the fate of the more 
fouthern and fertile parts of Afia, at different periods, to be conquered by that war- 
like and hardy race of men, who inhabit the vaft country, known to the ancients 
by the name of Scythia, and among the moderns by that of Tartary. One tribe 
of thefe people, called Turks or Turcomans, which name fignifies Wanderers, ex- 
tended its conquefts under various leaders, and during feveral centuries, from the 
fhore of the Cafpian to the ftraits of the Dardanclles. Being long refident in the 
capacity of body-guards, about the courts of the Saracens, they embraced the doc- 
trine of Mahoment, and acted for a long time as mercenaries in the armies of con- 
tending princes. Their chief refidence was in the neighbourhood of mount Cau- 
cafus, from whence they removed to Armenia Major, and after being employed as 
mercenaries by the fuitans of Perfia, they feized that kingdom, about the year 
1037, and fpread their ravages over all the neighbouring countries. Bound by their 
religion to make converts to Mahometaniim, they never were without a pretence for 
invading and ravaging the dominions of the Greek emperors, and were fometimes 
commanded by very able generals. Upon the declenfion of the caliphate or em- 

ire of the Saracens,they made themfelves mafters of Paleftine; and the vifiting the 

oly City of Jerufalem, being then part of the Chriftian exercifes, in which they 
had been tolerated by the Saracens, the Turks laid the European pilgrims under 
fuch heavy contributions, and exercifed fuch horrible cruelties upon the Chriftian 
inhabitants of the country, as gave rife to the famous Crufades, which we have men- 
tioned more fully in the Introduction, 
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It unfortunately happened, that the Greek emperors were generally more jealous of 
the progrefs of the Chriftians than of the Turks; and though, after oceans of blood 
were Ípilt, a Chriftian kingdom was erected at Jerufalem under Godfrey of Bou- 
logne, neither he nor his fucceffors were poflefled of any real power for maintaining 
it. The Turks, about the year 1299, had extended their dominions on every fide, 
and poffeffed themfelves, under Othman, of fome of the fineft provinces in Afia, of 
Nice, and Pruía in Bithynia, which Othman made his capital, and, as it were, 
firít embodied them into a nation; hence they took the name of Othmans from that 
leader; the appellation of Turks, as it fignifies in the original, wanderers, or ba- 
nifhed men, being confidered by them as a term of reproach. Othman, is to be 
{tiled the founder of the Turkiíh empire, and was fucceeded by a race of the moft 
warlike princes that are mentioned in hiftory. About the year 1357 they paffed 
the Hellefpont, and got a footing in Europe, and Amurath fettled the feat of his 
empire at Adrianople, which he took in thc year 1360 : under him the order of Ja- 
nizaries was eftablifhed. Such were their conquefts, that Bajazet I. after conquer - 
ing Bulgaria, and defeating the Greek emperor Sigifmund, laid fiege to Conftantin- 
ople, in hopes of fubjecting all the Greek empire. His greatneís and infolence 
provoked Tamerlane, a Tartarian prince, who was juft then returned from his 
eaftern conquefíts, to declare war againft him. A decifive battle was fought be- 
tween thofe rival conquerors, in Natolia, in the plain where Pompey defeated Mi- 
thridates, when Bajazet’s army was cut in pieces, and he himfelf taken prifoner, and 
fhut up in an iron cage, wherc he ended his life. 

The fucceffors of Tamerlane, by declaring war againft one another, left the 
Turks more powerful than ever; and though their career was checked by the va- 
lour of the Venetians, Hungarians, and the famous Scanderbeg, a prince of Epirus, 
they gradually reduced the dominions of the Greek emperors; and, after a long 
fiege, Mahomet II. took Conftantinople in 1453. ‘Thus, after an exiftence of ten 
centuries, from’ its firít commencement under Conftantine the Great, ended the 
Greek empire; an event which had been long forefeen, and was owing to many 
caufes; the chief was the total degeneracy of the Greck emperors themfelves, their 
courts and families; the diflike their fubjeéts had to the popes, and the weitern 
church, one of their patriarchs declaring publicly to a Romifh legate, “ that he 
would rather fee a turban than the pope's tiara upon the great altar of Conftantin- 
ople." But as the Turks, when they extended their conqucíts, did not extermi- 
nate, but reduced the nations to fubjection, the remains of the ancient Grceks ftill 
exift, as we have already obferved, particularly in Conftantinople, and the. neigh- 
bouring iflands, where, though under grievous oppreflions, they profeís Chriflia- 
nity under their own patriarchs of Conftantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeru- 
Salem, for the Greeks; and the Armenians have three patriarchs, who are richer 
than thofe of the Greek church, on account of their people being richer and more 
converíant in trade. It is faid that the modern Greeks, though pining under the 
tyrannical yoke of the Turkifh government, ftill preferve fomewhat of the exterior 
appearance, though nothing of the internal principles which diítinguifhed their an- 
ceftors. 

The conqueft of Conftantinople was followed by the fubmiffion of all Greece; 
and from this time the Turks have been looked upon as an European power. 

Mahomet died in in 148r, and was fucceeded by Bajazet 11. who carried on war 
againft the Hungarians and .Venetians, as well as the Perfians and Egyptians. 
Bajazet falling ill] of the gout,: became indolent, was haraffed by family dif- 
ferences, and at laft, by order of his fecond fon, Selim, he was poifoned by a Jew 
phyfician. Selim afterwards ordered his eldeít brother, Achmet, to be ftrangled, 
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with many other princes of the Othman race. He defeated the Perfians and ‘the 
prince of Mount Taurus; but being unable to penetrate into Perfia, he turned his 
arms againft Egypt, which, after many bloody battles, he annexed to his own do- 
minions, in the year 1517, as he did Aleppo, Antioch, Tripoli, Damafcus, Gaza, 
and many other towns. 

He was fucceeded, in 1520, by his fon, Soliman the Magnificent ; who taking 
advantage of the differences which prevailed among the Chriftian powers, took 
Rhodes, and drove the knights from that ifland to Malta, which was given them by 
the emperor Charles V. The reign of Soliman, after this, was a continual war 
with the Chriftian powers, and generally fuccefsful, both by fea and land. He 
took Buda the metropolis of Hungary at thattime, and Belgrade, and carried off 
near 200,000 captives, A. D. 1526, and two years afterwards advanced into Au- 
ftria and befieged Vienna, but retired on the approach of Charles V.: he mifcar- 
ried alío in an attempt he made to take the ifle of Malta. This Soliman is look- 
ed upon as the greateft prince that ever filled the throne of Othman. 

He was fucceeded, in 1566, by his fon, Selim II. In his reign, the Turkifh 
marine received an irrecoverable blow from the Chriftians, in the battle of Lepanto. 
This defeat might have proved fatal to the Turkifh power, had the blow been pur- 
fued by the Chriftians, efpecially the Spaniards. Selim, however, took Cyprus from 
the Venetians, and Tunis in Africa, fromthe Moors. He was fucceeded, in 1575, 
by his fon Amurath III. who forced the Perfians to cede Tauris, Teflis, and man 
other cities, to the Turks. He likewife took the important fortrefs of Raab, in 
Hungary ; and in 1593, he was fucceeded by Mahomet III. The memory of this 
prince is diftinguifhed, by his ordering nineteen of his brothers to be ftrangled, and 
ten of his father’s concubines, who were fuppofed to be pregnant, to be thrown in- 
to the fea. He was often unfuccefsful in his wars with the Chriftians; and died of 
the plague in 1604. Though his fucceffor Achmet was beaten by the Perfians, yet 
he forced the Auftrians to a treaty in 1606, and to confent that he fhould keep 
what he “was poffeffed of in Hungary. Ofman, a prince of great fpirit, but no 
more than fixteen years of age, being unfuccefsful againft the Poles, was put to 
death by the janizaries, whole power he intended to have reduced. Morad 1V. 
fucceeded, in 1623, and took Bagdad from the Perfians. His brother, Ibrahim, 
fucceeded him in 1640; a worthlefs, inactive prince, and ftrangled by the janiza- 
ries in 1648. His fucceffor Mahomet IV. was excellently well ferved by his 
erand-vizir, Cuperli. He took Candia from the Venetians, after it had been be- 
fieged for 30 years. This conqueft coft the Venetians, and their allies, 80,0co 
men, and the Turks, it is faid, 180,000. A bloody war fucceeded between the 
Imperialifts and the Turks, in which the latter were fo fuccefsful, that they laid fiege 
to Vienna, but were forced (as has been already mentioned) to raife it with great 
lofs, by John Sobiefki, king of Poland, and other Chriftian generals. Mahomet 
was, E 1687, fhut up in prifon by his fubjcéts, and fucceeded by his brother Soli- 
man li. 

The Turks continucd unfuccefsful in their wars during this reign, and that of 
his brother and fucceffor, Achmet II. but Muftapha II. who mounted the throne 
in 1694, headed his armies in perfon; after fome brifk campaigns, he was de- 
featcd by prince Eugene, and the peace of Carlowitz, between the Imperialifts and 
Turks, was concluded in 1699. Soon after, Muftapha was depof-d, his mufti 
was beheaded, and his brother Achmet 111. mounted the throne. Fle was the 
prince who gave fhelter, at Bender, to Charles X 1]. of Sweden; and ended a war 
with the Ruffians, by a peace concluded at Pruth. When the Ruffian army was 
furrounded without hope of efcape, the Czarina inclined the grand-vizir to the peace 
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by a prefent of all the money, plate, and jewels that were in the army ; but the 
Ruffians delivered up to the Turks, Afoph, Kaminieck, and Taiganrog, and agreed 
to evacuate Poland. He had afterwards a war with the Venetians, which alarmed 
all the Chriftian powers. ‘The fcene of action was tranflated to Hungary, where 
the Imperial general, prince Eugene, gave fo many repeated defeats to the infidels, 
they were forced to conclude a difgraceful peace, at Paffarowitz, in 1718. An un- 
fortunate war with the Perfians under Kouli Khan, fucceeding, the populace de- 
manded the heads of the vizir, the chief admiral, and fecretary, which were accord- 
ingly ftruck off; but the fultan alfo was depofed, and Mahomet V. advanced to 
the throne. He was unfuccefsful in his wars with Kouli Khan, and at laít obliged 
to recognife that ufurper as king of Perfia. He was, after that, engaged in a war 
with the Imperialifts and Ruffians; againít the former he was victorious ; but the 
fucceffes of the latter, which threatened Conftantinople itfelf, forced him to agree 
to a hafty treaty with the emperor, and after that another with the Ruffians, which 
was greatly to his advantage. Mahomet died in 1754. 

He was fucceeded by his brother Ofman II. who died in 1757, and was fucceed- 
ed by his brother, Muftapha III. who died on the 21ft of January, 1774, whilft 
engaged in an unfuccefsful war with the Ruffians, of which fome account has-been 
already given in the hiftory of that country. Inthe courfe of this war, a confider- 
able Ruffian fleet was fitted out, which fet fail from the Baltic, with a view of 
fhaking the remote parts of the Archipelago. ‘This fleet having arrived at Minorca 
departed from thence in the beginning of February 1770, and fhaped its courfe for 
the Morea. Count Orlow having debarked fuch land forces as he had with him at 
Maina, which lies a little to the weftward of cape Metapan, and about ṣo miles 
to the fouth-weft of Mifitra, the ancient Sparta; the Mainotes, the defcendants of 
the Lacedzmonians, and who till poffeffed the country of their anceltors, under 
fubjeétion to the grand-fignior, immediately flew to their arms in every quarter, 
and joined the Ruffians by thoufands, from their averfion to the tyranny of the 
Turks. The other Greeks immediately followed their example, or rather only 
waited to hear the arrival of the Ruffians, to do what they had long intended; and 
the whole Morea feemed every where in motion. The open country was quickly 
over-run, and Mifitra, Arcadia, and feveral other places, as fpeedily taken ; while 
the Ruffian fhips, that had been feparated, or that put into Italy, arrived fucceffive- 
ly, and landed their men in different quarters, where every fmall detachment 
foon fwelled to a little army, and the Turks were every where attacked or 
intercepted. In the mean time the Greeks gave the utmoft loofe to their re- 
venge, and every where flaughtered the Turks without mercy; and the rage 
and fury with which the inhabitants of the continent were feized, extended itfelf to 
the iflands, where alfo the Turks were maffacred in great numbers. They were, in- 
deed, unable to make head againft the Ruffians and Greeks in the field; their only 
protection was found within their fortreffes. The malecontents had fo much in- 
creafed fince the firft debarkation of the Ruffians, that they invefted Napoli de Ro- 
mania, Corinth, and the caftle of Patras, with feveral other places of lefs note. 
But whilft they were employed in thefe enterprizes, an army of thirty thoufand 
men, compofed chiefly of Albanians and Epirotes, entered the Morea, commanded 
by Serafkier, Bafha of Bofnia. This Turkifh general recovered all the northern 
part of the peninfula, as foon as he appeared in it; and all the Greeks that were 
found in arms, or out of their villages, were inftantly put to death. The Ruffians 
were now driven back to their fhips; but about the fame time another Ruffian 
. Íquadron, commanded by admiral Elphinfton, arrived from England, to reinforce 

count Orlow’s armament. The Turkifh fleet alfo appeared, and an obftinate en- 
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gagement was fought in the channel of Scio, which divides that ifland from Na- 
tolia, or the Leffer Afia. The Turkifh fleet was confiderably fuperior in force, con- 
fifting of fifteen fhips of the line, from fixty to ninety guns, befides a number of 
chebeques and gallies, amounting in the whole to near co i fail; the Ruffians had 
only ten fhips of the line, and five frigates. Some of the fhips engaged with great 
refolution, whilft others on both fides found various caufes for not approaching fuf- 
ficiently near. But Spiritof, a Ruffian admiral, encountered the captain pacha, in 
the Sultane of ninety guns, yard-arm and yard-arm; they both fought with the 
greateft fury, and at length run fo clofe, that they locked themfelves together with 
grappling-irons and other tackling. In this fituation, the Ruffians, by throwing 
hand-granades from the tops, fet the 'Turkifh fhip on fire, and as they could not now 
be difentangled, both fhips were in a little time equallyin flames. ‘Thus dreadfully 
circumítanced, without a poffibility of fuccour, they both at length blew up with a 
moft terrible explofion. The commanders and principal officers on both fides were 
moftly faved; but the crews were almoft totally loft. The dreadful] fate of thefe 
fhips, as well as the danger to thofe that were near them, produced a kind of paufe 
on both fides; after which the action was renewed, and continued till night, without 
any material advantage on either fide. When it became dark, the Turkiíh fleet cut 
their cables, and run into a bay on the coaft of Natolia: the Ruflians furrounded 
them thus clofely pent up, and in the night fome fire-fhips were fuccefsfully con- 
veyed among the Turkifh fleet, by the intrepid behaviour of lieutenant Dugdale, 
an Englifhman in the Ruffian fervice, who, though abandoned by his crew, himfelf 
directed the operations of the fire-fhips. The fire took place fo effectually, that 
in five hours the whole fleet, except one man of war and a few gallies that were 
towed off by the RuíBans, was totally deftroyed ; after which they entered the har- 
bour, and bombarded and cannonaded the town, and a caftle that protected it, with 
fuch fucceís, that a fhot having blown up the powder magazine in the latter, both 
were reduced to a heap of rubbifh. Thus was there fcarcely a veftige left at nine 
o'clock, of a town, a caftle, and a fine fleet, which had been all in exiftence at one 
the fame morning. 

Some of the principal military tranfactions by land, in the war between Ruffia 
and Turkey, having been already noticed in our account of the former empire, we 
fhall here only add, that after a moft unfortunate war on the fide of the Turks, 
peace was at length concluded between them and the Ruffians, on the 2: ft of July 
1774, a few months after the acceffion of the prefent grand-fignior Achmet IV. 
The late emperor, Muftapha III. left a fon, then only in his 13th year; but as he 
was too young to manage the reins of government in the then critical fituation of 
the 'Turkifh affairs, Muttapha appointed his brother, the prefent emperor, to fuc- 
ceed him in the throne: and to this prince, under the ftrongeft terms of recom- 
mendation, he confided the care of his infant fon. 

The perfeverance of the Turks, fupplied by their numerous Afiatic armies, and 
their implicit fubmiffion to their officers, rather than any excellency in military 
difcipline or courage in war, have been the great fprings of thofe fucceffes which 
have rendered their empire fo formidable. ‘Che extenfion, as well as duration of 
their empire, may indeed be in fome meafure owing to the military inftiturion of 
the janizaries, a corps originally compofed of the children of fuch Chriftian parents 
as could not pay their taxes. Thefe being collected together, were formed to the 
exercife of arms under the eyes of their officers in the Seraglio. They were 
generally in number about 40,000 ; and fo excellent was their difcipline, that they 
were deemed to be invincible : and they ftill continue the flower of the Turkifh ar- 
mies ; but the Ottoman power is in a declining ftate. The political ftate of Europe, 
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and the jealoufies that fubfift among its princes, is now the fureft bafis of this em - 
pire, and the principal reafon why the fineít provinces in the world are fuffered to 
remain any longer in the poffeffion of thefe once haughty infidels. 

Abdul Hamed, or Achmet IV. grand-fignior born 1710, fuccceded to the 
throne of Turkey, 21ft January 1774, on the death of his brother ; he hath three 
fons and three daughters. 


TAR T A KR Y is ASIA. 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. 


Length 4000 go and 150 eaft long. 
Breadth ns Detween 11 and 72 north lat. 


BounDARIES. YT would be deceiving the reader to defire him to depend upon the 

I accounts given us by geographers, of the extent, limits, and fi- 
tuation of thefe vaft regions. Even the emprefs of Ruffia and her miniftry are ig- 
norant of her pecie Dimita with the Chinefe, the Perfians, and other nations. 
Tartary, taken in its fulleft extent, is bounded by the Frozen Ocean, on the North ; 
by the Pacific Ocean, on the Eaft; by China, India, Perfia, and the Cafpian Sea, 
on the South; and by Mufcovy, on the Weft. 


Grand divifions. Subdivifions. Chief towns. Sq. M, 
a Kamtíchatka Tartars Kamtíchatka 
North-eaft divifion 1 Jaftutfkoi ‘lartars $ i Jakutfkoi1 
Bratfki Bratíki, 
S - Thibet 
outh-eaft divifion. < Thibet and Mogul Tar- Raton 985,380 
uña | Kudak 
North-weft divifion $ er ae uma | t ; Ho a ni 
uu Circaffian and Aftrachan Terki 
South-weft divifion 1 Tartary $ i Aftrachan 
| | Siberia Tobolík 
Middle divifion. | Kalmuc Tartary t | Bokharia 8 50,000 
Ufbeck Tartary. Samarcand. 3392840 


Kamtfchatka is a great peninfula, which extends from North to South about 
feven degrees thirty minutes. It is divided into four diftricts, Bolcherefk, Tigil- 
fkaia Krepoft, Verchnei or Upper Kamtíchatkoi Oftrog, and Nifhnci or Lower 
Kamtfchatkoi Oftrog. 

Movunrains.] The principal mountains are Caucafus in Circaffia, and the 
mountains of Taurus and Ararat fo contiguous to it, that they appear like a continua- 
tion of the fame mountain, which croffes all Afia from Mongrelia, to the Indies; and 
the mountains of Stolp, in the North. 

Szas.] Thefe are the Frozen Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, and the Cafpian Sea. 

RIVERS. ] 





TARTARY 


Rivers.] The principal rivers are, the Wolga, which runs a couríe of two 
thoufand miles; the Obey, which divides Afia from Europe; the Tabol, Irtis, 
Genefa or Jenfka; the Burrumpooter, the Lena, and the Argun, which divides 
the Ruffian and Chinefe empires. | 

|" AIR, CLIMATE, ed The air of this country is very different, by reafon of 

AND PRODUCE. its vaft extent from north to fouth; the northern parts 
reaching beyond the arétic polar circle, and the fouthern being'in the fame latitudes 
with Spain, France, Italy, and part of Turkey. 

Nova Zembla and Ruffia Lapland are moft uncomfortable regions ; the earth, 
which is covered with fnow nine months in the year, being extremely barren, and 
every where incumbered with unwholefome marfhes, uninhabited mountains, and im- 
penetrable thickneffes. The climate of Siberia is cold, but the air pure and whole- 
iome; and Mr. Tooke obferves, that its inhabitants in all probability would live to 
an extreme old age, if they were not fo much addicted to an immoderate ufe of in- 
toxicating liquors. Siberia produces rye, oats, and barley, almoft to the 6oth de- 
gree of northern latitude. Cabbages, radifhes, turnips, and cucumbers, thrive 
here tolerably well: but fcarcely any other greens. All experiments to bring fruit 
trees to bear, have hitherto been in vain: but there is reafon to believe that induftry 
and patience may at length overcome the rudenefs of. the climate. Currants and 
ftrawberries of feveral forts are faid to grow here in as great perfection as in the 
Englifh gardens. Herbs, as well medicinal as common, together with various edi- 
ble roots, are found very generally here : but there are no bees in all Siberia. Aftra- 
chan, and the fouthern parts of "Tartary, are extremely fertile, owing more to nature 
than induftry. The parts that are cultivated produce excellent fruits of almoft all 
the kinds known in Europe, efpecially grapes, which are reckoned the largeft and 
fineft in the world. ‘Their fummers are very dry; and from the end of July to the 
beginning of October, the air is peftered, and the foil fometimes ruined, by incre- 
dible quantities of locufts. Mr. Bell, who travelled with the Ruffian ambaffador to 
China, reprefents fome parts of "Tartary as defirable and fertile countries, the grafs 
growing fpontaneoufly to an amazing height. The country of Thibet is the high- 
eft in Afia, and is a part of that elevated tract which gives rife to the rivers of India 
and China, and thofe of Siberia and other parts of Tartary. 

METALS AND MINERALS.] |t is faid that Siberia contains mines of gold, filver, 
copper, iron, jafper, lapis lazuli, and loaditones; a fort of large teeth found here, 
creates fome difpute among the naturalifts, whether they belong to elephants, or 
are a marine production; their appearance is certainly whimfical and curious, when 
polifhed with art and fkill. 

Animats.| ‘Thefe are camels, dromedaries, bears, wolves, and all the other 
land and —— animals that are common in the north parts of Europe. Their 
horfes are of a good fize for the faddle, and very hardy : as they run wild till they 
are five or fix years old, they are generally headítrong. Near Aftrachan there is 
a bird called by the Rufhans baba, of a grey colour, and fomething larger than a 
fwan; he has a broad bill; under which hangs a bag that may contain a quart or 
more ; he wades near the edge of a river, and on iceing a fhoal or fry of fimall 
fifhes, fpreads his wings and drives them to a fhallow, where he gobbles as many 
of them as he can into his bag, and then going afhore, eats them, or carries them 
to the young. Some travellers take this bird to be the pelican. 

The forefts of Siberia are well ftocked with a variety of animals, fome of which 
are not to be found in other countries. Thefe fupply the inhabitants with food 
and clothes; and, at the fame time, furnifh them with commodities for an advan- 
tageous trade. Siberia may be confilered as the native country of black foxes, 
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fables, and armines, the fkins of which are fuperior to thofe of any part of the 
world. Horfes and cattle are in great plenty, and fold at low prices. 

PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, We can form no probable gucís as 

CUSTOMS, DIVERSIONS, AND DRESS. be the number of inhabitants in Tar- 
tary; but from many circumftances we muft conclude, that they are far from being 
proportioned to the extent of their country. They are in general ftrong made, 
{tout men; their faces broad, their nofes flattifh, their eyes {mall and black, but 
very quick; their beards are fcarcely vifible, as they continually thin them by pul- 
ling up the hairs by the roots. M. le Clerc's account of the Tartars (or Tatars 
as he calls them) juft publifhed is curious. He obtained the information on which 
it is founded, from two princes and feveral Mourzas of thatnation. Their ori- 
gin is the fame with that of the ancient Turks; and Turk was the general deno- 
mination of this people until the time that Zingis-Kan made himíelf mafter of the 
North of Afia ; nay, they {till retain this title among themfelves, though, after the pe- 
riod now mentioned, the neighbouring nations pn to all their tribes the general 
appellation of Tartars. The term borde, according to him, does not fignify pro- 
p a tribe; it denotes a tribe affembled, either to march againít the enemy, or 
or other political reafons. 

The beauty of the Circaffian women is a kind of ftaple commodity in that 
country ; for parents there make no fcruple of fellin their daughters to recruit the 
feraglios, or rather barems, of the great men of Turkey and Perfia. They are 
purchafed, when young, by merchants, and taught fuch accomplifhments as 
fuit their capacities, to render them more valuable againft the day o fale. 

According to Mr. Bruce, the Circaffian women are extremely well fhaped, with 
exceeding fine features, fimooth clear complexions, and beautiful black eyes, which 
with their black hair hanging in two trefles, one on each fide the face, give them 
a moft lovely appearance : they wear a black coif on their heads, covered with a 
fine white cloth tied under the chin. During the fummer they all wear only a 
(mock of divers colours, and that open fo low before, that one may fee below their 
navels: this, with their beautiful faces always uncovered, (contrary to the cuftom 
of moft of the other provinces in thefe ques their good humour and lively free- 
dom in converfation, altogether render them very defirable: notwithftanding which 
they have the reputation of being very chafte, though they feldom want oppor- 
tunity ; for it is an eftablifhed point of P manners among them, that as foon as 
any períon comes in to fpeak to the wife, the hufband goes out of the houfe: but 
whether this continency of their's proceeds from their own generofity, to recom- 

-nce their hufbands for the confidence they put in them, or has its foundation on- 
E in fame, I pretend not to determine. Their language they have in common with 
` the other neighbouring Tartars, — the chief people among them are alfo not 

sonorant of the Ruffian: the apparel of the men of Circaffia is much the fame with 
s dee of the Nagayans, only their caps are fomething larger, and their cloaks be- 
ing likewife of coaríe cloth or fheep-fkins, are faftened only at the neck with a 
ftring, and as they are not large enough to cover the whole body, they turn them 
round according to the wind and weather. É 

The Tartars are in general a wandering fort of people; in their peregrinations 
they fet out in the fpring, their number in one body being frequently 10,000, pre- 
ceded by their flocks and herds. When they come to an inviting fpot, they live 
upon it till all its grafs and verdure is eaten up. They have little money, except 
what they get from their neighbours the Ruíhans, Perfians, or Turks, in exchange 
for cattle; with this they purchafe cloth, filks, ftuffs, and other apparel for their 
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women. They have few mechanics, except thofe who make arms. They avoid all 
labour as the greateft (lavery ; their only employment is tending their flocks, hunt- 
ing, and managing their horfes. If they are angry with a períon, they wiíh he 
may live in one fixed place, and work like a Ruffian. Among themfelves they are 
very hofpitable, and wonderfully fo to ftrangers and travellers, who confidentially 
put themfelves under their protection. They are naturally of an eafy, cheerful 
temper, always peg a to os and feldom depreffed by care or melan- 
choly. ‘There is a {trong refemblance between the northern and independent Tar- 
tars and fome nations of Canada in North America; particularly, when any of their 
people are infirm through great age, or feized with diftempers reckoned incurable, 
they make a fimall hut for the patient near fome river, in which they leave him with 
fome provifions,, and feldom or never return to vifit him. On fuch occafions they 
fay they do their parents a good office, in fending them to a better world. WNot- 
withftanding this behaviour, many nations ‘of the Tartars, efpecially towards 
the fouth, are tractable, humane, and are fufceptible of pious and virtuous fenti- 
ments. Their affection for their fathers, and their fubmiffion to their authoriti ^ 
cannot be exceeded ; and this noble quality of filial love has diftinguifhed them in 
all ages. Hiftory tells us, that Darius, king of Perfia, having invaded them with 
all the forces of his empire, and the Scythians retiring by little and little, Darius 
fent an ambaflador to demand where it was they propofed to conclude their retreat, 
and when they intended to begin fighting. They returned for anfwer, with a {pirit 
fo peculiar to that people, ** That they had no cities or cultivated fields, for the de- 
fence of which they fhould give him battle; but when once he was come to the 
place of their fathers monuments, he fhould then underftand in what manner the Scy- 
thians ufed to fight.”’ 

The Tartars are inured to horfemanfhip from their infancy; they feldom appear 
on foot. They are dexterous in fhooting at a mark, infomuch that a Tartar, while 
at full gallop, will fplit a pole with an arrow, though ata confiderable diftance. 
The drefs of the men is very fimple and fit for action; it generally confifts of a 
Short jacket, with narrow fleeves made of deers fkin, having the fur outward 5 
trowíers and hofe of the fame kind of fkin, both of one piece, and light to the 
limbs. The Tartars live in huts half funk under ground ; they have a fire in the 
middle, with a hole in the top to let out the finoke, and benches round the fire to 
fit or lie upon. This feems to be the common method of. living among all the 
northern nations, from Lapland eaftward, to the Japanefe ocean. In the extreme 
northern provinces, during the winter, every family burrows itfelf as it were under 
ground; and we are told, that fo fociable are they in their difpofitions, that they 
make fubterraneous communications with each other, fo that they may be faid to 
live in an inviíible city. The Tartars are immoderately fond of horfe-fleth, elpe- 
cially if it be young, and a little tainted, which makes their cabbins extremely 
naufeous. -Though horfe-flefh be preferred raw by fome northern tribes, the gene- 
ral way of eating it is after it has een {moked and dried. The Tartars purchafe 
their wives with cattle. In their marriages they are not very delicate. Little or no 
difference is made between the child of a concubine or flave, and that of the wife ; 
but among the heads of tribes the wife’s fon is always preferred to the fucceffion. 
After a wife is turned of forty, fhe is employed in menial duties as another fervant, 
and as fuch muft attend the young wives who fucceed to their places; nor is it un- 
common, in fome of the more barbarous tribes, for a father to marry his own 
daughter. 

The defcendants of the old inhabitants of Siberia are ftil] moft of them idolaters. 
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They confift of many nations, entirely differing from each other in their manner of 
living, religion, language, and countenances. But in this .hey agree, that none 
of them follow agriculture, which is carried on by fome “T'artars, and fuch as are 
converted to Chriftianity. A few of them breed cattle, and others follow hunting. 
The population of Siberia has been much increafed fincé it became a Ruffian pro- 
vince; for the Ruffians have founded therein a number of towns, fortreffes, and 
villages. Notwithítanding which it prefents but a void and defert view; fince, by 
its extent, it is capable of fupporting feveral millions more than it at prefent con- 
tains. For the manners and cuftoms of the other Tartars belonging to the Ruf- 
fian empire, we refer to our account of that country. 

RELIGION.] The religion of the Tartars fomewhat refembles their civil govern- 
ment, and is commonly accommodated to that of their neighbours; for it partakes 
of the Mahometan, the Gentoo, the Greek, and even the Popifh religions. Some 
of them are the groffeft idolaters, and worfhip little rude images dreffed up in rags. 
Each has his own deity, with whom they make very free when matters do not 
go according to their own mind. 

The Circaffians religion is Paganifm, for notwithftanding they ufe circumcifion 
among them, they have neither prieft, alcoran, or DU like other Mahome- 
tans. Every body here offers his own facrifice at pleafure, for which, however,. 
they have certain days, eftablifhed rather by cuftom than any pofitive command : 
their moft folemn facrifice is offered at the death of their neareít friends, upon which 
occafion both men and women meet in the field to be prefent at the offering, 
which is a he-goat; and having killed, they flay it, and ftretch the fkin with the 
head and horns on, upon a crofs at the top of a long pole, placed commonly in a 

uickfet hedge, (to keep the cattle from it), and near the place the facrifice is of- 
fred by boiling and roafting the flefh, which they afterwards eat. When the feaft 
is over, the men rife, and having paid their adoration to the fkim, and muttered 
over fome certain prayers, the women withdraw, and the men conclude the cere- 
mony with drinking a great quantity of aqua vitæ, and this generally ends in a 
quarrel before they part. l : i 

But the religion and government of the kingdom of Thibet, and Laffa, a large 
traét of Tartary, bordering upon China, are the moft remarkable, and the moft 
worthy of attention. The Thibetians are governed by the Grand Lama, or Delai 
Lama, who is not only fubmitted to, and adored by them, but is alfo the great ob- 
ject of adoration for the various tribes of Heathen Tartars, who roam through the 
vaft tract of continent which ftretches from the banks of the Wolga, to Korea on 
the fea of Japan. He is not only the fovereign pontiff, the vicegerent of the Deity 
on earth; but, as fuperftition is ever the ftrongeft, where it is moft removed from 
its object, the more remote Tartars abfolutely regard him asthe Deity himfelf. 
They believe him to be immortal, and endowed with all knowledge and virtue. 
Every year they come up from different parts, to worfhip and make rich offerings 
at his fhrine: even the emperor of China, who is a Manchou Tartar, does not 
fail in acknowledgments to him in his religious capacity, though the Lama is tri- 
butary to him and actually entertains, at a great expence, in the palace of Peking, 
an inferior Lama, deputed as his nuncio from Thibet. The opinion of thofe who 
are reputed the moft orthodox among the Thibetians is, that when the Grand Lama 
feems to die, either of old age or infirmity, his foul in faét only quits a crazy habi- 
tation, to look for another younger or better, and it is difcovered again in the body 
of fome child, by certain tokens known only to the lam::s or priefts, in which order 
he always appears. ln 1774, the Grand Lama was an infant, which had been ae" 
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covered fome time before by the Tayfhoo Lama, who in authority and fanctity of 
character is next to the Grand Lama, and during his minority acts as chicf. “The 
lamas, who form the moft numerous, as well as the moft powerful body in the ftate, 
have the priefthood entirely in their hands; and, befides, fill up many monaftic or - 
ders, which are held in great veneration among them. The refidence of the Grand 
Lama is at Patoli,' a vaft palace on a mountain near the banks of the Barampooter, 
about feven miles from Lafa. The Englifh Eaft India aedi quw i made a treaty with 
the Lamain 1774*. The religion of 'T hibet, though in many refpects it differs from 
that of the Indian Bramins, yet in others has a great affinity to it. The Thibetians 
have a great veneration for the cow, and alfo highly refpect the waters of the Ganges, 
the fource of which they believe to be in heaven. ‘The Sunniaffes, or Indian pil- 
grims, often vifit Thibet as an holy place, and the Lama always entertains a body 
of two or three hundred in his pay.  Befides his religious influence and authority, 
the Grand Lama is poffeffed of unlimited power throughout his dominions, which 
are very extenfive and ftretch to Bengal. 

Another religion, which is very prevalent among the Tartars, is that of Scha- 
manifin. ‘lhe profeffors of this religious fect believe in one Supreme God, the 
Creator of all things. They believe that he loves his creation, and all his creatures ; 
that he knows every thing, and is all powerful; but that he pays no attention 
to the particular actions of men, being too great for them to be able to offend him, 
or to do any thing that can be meritorious in his fight. But they alfo maintain, that 
the Supreme Being has divided the government of the world, and the deftiny of 
men, among a great number of fubaltern divinities, under his command and con- 
trol, ^ but who neverthelefs generally act according to their own fancies; and there- 
fore mankind cannot difpenfe with ufing all the means in their power for obtaining 
their favour. They likewife fuppofe, that, for the moft part, thefe inferior deities 
abominate and punifh premeditated villany, fraud, and cruelty. They are all firmly 
perfuaded of a future exiftence ; but they have many fuperftitious notions and prac- 
tices. Among all the Schamanes, women are confidered as beings vaftly inferior to 
men, and are thought to have been created only for their fenfual pleafure, to people 
the world, and to look after houfehold affairs: and in confequence, of thefe princi- 
ples, they are treated with much feverity and contempt. 

LEARNING.] The reader may be furprifed to find this article among a nation of 
Tartars; yet nothing is more certain, than that under Zingis Khan and Tamerlane, 
and their early defcendants, Aftrachan and the neighbouring countries were the feats 
of learning and politenefs, as well as empire and magnificence. Modern luxury, 
be it ever fo fplendid, falls fhort of that of thofe princes ; and fome remains of their 
tafte in architecture are ftill extant, but in fpots fo defolate, that they are almoft in- 
acceffible. The cultivation of learning was the firft care of the prince, and generally 
committed to the care of his own relations or principal grandees. “They wrote in 
the Perfian and Arabic tongues; and their hiftories, many of which are ftill extant 
in manufcript, carry with them the ftrongeft marks of authenticity. 

CurrosiTigs.] Theíe are comprehended in the remains of the buildings, left by 
the above mentioned great conquerors and their fucceffors. Remains of ditches and 
ramparts are frequently met with, which heretofore either furrounded fmall towns, 
now quite demolifhed, or were defigned for the defence of camps, forts, or caftles, 
the veftiges of which are often to be difcovered upon the fpot, as well as other 


* The fort of Dellamcotta which commanded the principal pafs through the ridge of the Bootan 
mountains, was taken by ftorm, by captain Jones in 1773, and the fame of this exploit made the Thibe- 
tigns fue for peace, 
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traces of decayed importance. Many of them are in tolerable "prefervation, and 
make fome figure even at prefent. The flabode, or Tartarian fuburb of Kafimof, 
on the Oha, feems to have been the refidence of fome khan. Inthe midít of the 
ruins of that city is a round and elevated tower, called in their language Azfuir, 
a fort of temple, or building dedicated to devotion. Here are alfo the remains of 
the walls of a palace; and in one of the mafarets, or burial places, isa, very confi- 
derable parodie : all which edifices are built of hewn ftone and bricks. From 
an Arabic infcription we learn, that the khan of Schagali was buried there in the 
962d year of the hegira, or the 1520th of the Chriftian æra. Near mount Cau- 
cafus are ftill very confiderable remains of Madíchar, a celebrated city of former 
times. Near Derbent are numerous tombs covered with cylindrical ftones, exceed- 
ing the ufual ftature of men, with Arabic infcriptions. In the environs of Aftrachan 
the ruins of ancient Aftrachan are very vifible ; and the rubbifh and ramparts of 
another refpectable town ftill exift near Tzaritzin, on the left fhore of the Wolga. 
A little below the mouth of the Kama, which empties itfelf into the above men- 
tioned river, are many fuperb monuments of the ancient city Bulgaria, confifting 
of towers, mofques, lacks, and fepulchres, all built of ftone or brick. The old- 
eft epitaphs have been there more than eleven centuries, and the moft modern at 
leaft four hundred years. Not far from hence, on the Tícheremtícham, a little ri- 
ver that runs into the Wolga, are found ruins fomewhat more injured by the de- 
predations of time: they are thofe of Boulymer, an ancient and very confiderable 
city of the Bulgarians. The Tartars have erected upon its ruins the fmall town of 
Bilyairfk. 

În the fortrefs of Kafan is a monument of the ancient Tartarian kingdom of that 
name. Its lofty walls are fo broad, that they ferve at prefent for ramparts: the tur- 
rets of which, as well as the old palace of the khan, are built of hewn ftone. Af- 
cending the river Kafanha, we meet with epitaphs, and the {trong ramparts of the 
old Kaían. Near the Oufa are cemeteries fall of innu:nerable inicriptions, and fe- 
veral fepulchral vaults. The ramparts of Sibir, the ancient capital of Tartary, are 
ftill feen about Tobolfk upon the Irtifch. The lofty walls of Tontoura appear yet 
in the Baraba, a little gulf in the river Om; and near the mouth of the Oural are 
the ditches of the city Saratíchik. Not to mention a great number of other cities 
and ruins of Siberia; and efpecially all thofe that are to be met with in the defert 
of Kirguis, which abounds in the relics of opulent cities. Some gold and filver 
coins have likewife been found, with feveral manufcripts neatly written, which have 
been carried to Peterfburg. In 1720, fays M. Voltaire, in his Hiftory of Peter the 
Great, there were found in Kalmuc Tartary a fubterraneous houfe of ftone, fome 
urns, lamps, and ear-rings, an equeftrian ftatue, an oriental prince with a diadem 
on his head, two women feated on thrones, and a roll of manufcripts, which was 
fent by Peter the Great to the Academy of Infcriptions at Paris, and proved to be 
in the language of Thibet. About 80 miles from Laffa is the lake Palte, or Jang- 
fo; of that extent, the natives fay it requires 18 days to walk round it. In the mid- 
dle of it are iflands, one of which is the feat of the Z.ami//a Turcepama, or the great 
Ap i in whom the Thibetians think a divine fpirit inhabits as in the Great 

ma. 

CITIES AND TOWNS.] Of thefe we know little but the names, and that they are 
in general no better than fixed hordes. They may be faid to be places of abode ra- 
ther than towns or cities, for we do not find that they are uader any regular govern- 
ment, or that they can make a defence againít an enemy. The few places, how- 
ever, that are mentioned in the preceding divifions of tnis country, merit notice. 
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Tobolfk and Aftrachan are confiderable cities, the firft containing 1 pada, and the 
latter 70,000 inhabitants. Forts, villages, and towns have alfo lately been erected 
in different parts of Siberia, for civilizing the inhabitants, and rendering them obe- 
dient to the Ruffian government. 

. Terki, the capital of Circaffian Tartary, is feated in a fpacious plain on an ifland 
formed by the rivers Terki an Buftrow, and is garrifuned by 2000 regulars, and 
1000 Coffacks. it is well fortified with ramparts and baftions in the modern ityle, 
well tored with cannon, and has always a confiderable garrifon in it, under the 
command of a go.ernor. "The Circallian prince who refides here, is allowed five 
hundred Ruffians for his guard, but none of his own fubjects are permitted to dwell 
within any part of the fortifications. Ever fince the reduction of thofe parts to the 
obedience of Ruñia, they have put in all places of ftrenzth, not only Ruffian 
garrifons and governors, but magiftrates, and priefts for the excrcife of the Chrifiian 
religion ; yet the Circaffian T'urzars are governed by their own princes, lords, and 
judges, but thefe adminifter juítice in the name of the emperor, ard in matters of 
importance, not without the prefence of the Ruffian governors, being all obliged 
to take the oath of allegiance to his imperial majelty. 

Tarku is the capital of Dageftan, and contains 30co houfes, two ftories high, 

latformed at top for walking. The Tartars of this province are numerous, and 
Liked. governed by a fhefkal, whofe office is elective. The city of Der- 
bent is fituated on the Cafpian fhorc, and called the frontier of Perfia. Itis faid 
to have been firft built by Alexander the Great, and that he here received the vifit 
from the Amazonian queen Thaleftris. It is now inclofed with a broad ftrong wall, 
built with large fquare itones, hard as marble, from the quarries in Caucafus. Laf- 
fa is a fimall city, but the houfes are of ftone, and are fpacious and lofty. 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] This head makes no figure in the hiftory of 
Tartary, their chief traffic confifting in cattle, fkins, beavers, rhubarb, mufk, and 
fiih. The Altrachans, notwirhftanding their interruptions by the wild “Partars, 
carry on a confiderable traffic into Perfie, to which they export red leather, woollen 
and linen cloth, and fome European manufactures. — ^ —— 

HistorY.] Though it is certain that Turtary, formerly known by the name of 
Scythia, peopled the northern parts of Europe, and furnifhed thofe amazing num- 
bers who, under various names, deftroyed the Roman empire, yet it is now but very 
thinly inhabited ; and thofe fine provinces, where lcarning and the arts refided, are 
now fcenes of horror and barbarity. This muft have been owing to the dreadful 
maffacres made among the nations by the two above mentioned conquerors and 
their defcendants; for nothing is more common in their hiftories than their putting 
to the fword three or four hundred thoufand people in a few days. 

The country of Ufbec Tartary was once the feat of a more powerful empire 
than that of Rome or Greece. It was not only the native country, but the favou- 
rite refidence of Zingis, or Jenghis Khan and Tamerlane, who enriched it with che 
fpoils of India and the eaftern world. But fome authors have abfurdly queitioned 
the veracity of the hiftorians of thefe great conquerors, though it be better eftablifhed 
than that of the Greek or Roman writers. The former, about the year 1200 made 
him:elf maker of thofe regions, which form at this day the Añaric part of the Ruffian 
empire; and his fon Batou Sagin made himfelf mafter of Southern Ruffia, and 
peop.ed it with Tartar colonies, which are now confounded or blended with the 
Ruñias. Long and heavily did the Tartar yoke gall the neck of Rufa, till al- 
iuviated by the divifions among themfeives. But not till Ivan LIL. who afcended 
the Ruffian throne in 1462, were they delivered from thefe warlike invaders. He 
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Yepeatedly defeated them, fubdued the kingdom of Kafan and other provinces, and 
made his name refpected in all that quarter. 

'Tamerlane's memory hath been more permanent than that of Zingis Khan, his 
defeat of the Turkifh emperor Bajazet hath been before noticed in the hiftory of that 
nation, and great were his conquefts, and his name, far beyond the limits of his 
proper dominions. His defcent is claimed not only by all the Khans and yu 
princes of Tartary, but by the emperor of Indoftan himfelf. The capital of this 
country is Bokharia, which was known to the ancients by the name of Bucharia ; 
fituated in the latitude of 39 degrees 15 minutes, and 13 miles diftant from the 
once famous city of Samarcand, the birth-place of ‘Tamerlane the Great, and who 
died in the year 1405. 

The prefent inhabitants of this immenfe common, compofe innumerable tribes, 
who range at pleafure with their flocks and their herds, in the old patriarchal man- 
ner. Their ub are commanded by feparate Khans or leaders, that, upon particu- 
lar emergencies, elect a great Khan, who claims a paramount power over ftrangers 
as well as natives, and who can bring into the field from 20 to 100,000 horfemen. 
Their chief refidence is a kind of military ftation, which is moved and fhifted ac- 
cording to the chance of war and other occafions. 

Befides what may be learned from their hiftory and traditions, the ftandard or co- 
lours of the refpeétive tribes form a diftinétive mark, whereby each Tartar knows the 
tribe to which he belongs. Thefe marks of diftinction confift of a piece of Chinefe 
linen, or other coloured ftuff, fufpendéd on a lance, twelve feet in length, among 
the Pagan Tartars. The Mahometan Tartars write upon their ftandards the name 
of God, in the Arabic language. The Kalmucs and the Mogul Tartars, diftinguifh 
theirs by the name of fome animal; and, as all the branches or divifions of atribe 
preferve always thefigure drawn upon the ftandard of that tribe, adding only the par- 
ticular denomination of each branch, thofe ftandards anfwer the purpofe of a genea- 
logical table or tree, by which each individual knows his origin and defcent. 

They are bounded on every fide by the Ruffian, the Chinefe, the Mogul, the Per- 
fan, and the Turkifh empires ; each of whom are pufhing on their conquefts in this ex- 
tenfive, and in fome places fertile country. The Khans pay a tribute, or acknow- 
ledgment of their dependency upon one or other of their powerful neighbours, 
who treat them with caution and lenity; as the friendfhip of thefe barbarians is of 
the utmoft confequence to the powers with whom they are allied. Some tribes, 
however, affect independency ; and when united they form a powerful body, and 
of late have been very formidable to their neighbours, particularly to the Chinefe, 
as we fhall mention in our account of that empire. 'The method of carrying on war, 
by wafting the country, is very ancient among the Tartars, and praétifed by all of 
£hem from the Danube eaftward. This circumftance renders them a dreadful enemy 
£o regular troops, who muft thereby be deprived of all fubfiftence, while the Tar- 
tars, having always many fpare horfes to kill and eat, are at no lofs for provifions. 


THE 
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Tur EMPIRE or CHINA. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 
Leneth 1450 20 and 42 north latitude. 1,105,000 
o EN 1260 t uerween 98 and 125 eaft longitude. 

To which fhould be added Chinefe Tartary. 644,000 


BounpDaRIEs.| YT is bounded by the Chinefe Tartary, and an amazing ftone 

wall, on the North ; by the Pacific Ocean, which divides it 

from North America, on the Eaft; by the Chinefian Sea, South; and by Ton- 

quin, and the Tartarian countries and mountains of hibet and Ruffa, on the 
Weft. 

Drvisions.] The great divifion of this empire, according to the authors of 
the Univerfal Hiftory, is into fifteen provinces (exclufive of that of Lyau-tong, 
which is fituated without the Great Wall, though under the fame dominion) ; each 
ofwhich might, for their largenefs, fertility, populoufnefs, and opulence, pafs for 
fo many diftinét kingdoms. 

But it is neceffary to acquaint the reader, that the informations contained in Du 
Halde's voluminous account of China, are drawn from the papers of Jefuits, and 
other religious fent thither by the pope, but whofe miffions have been at an end for 
above half a century. Some of thofe fathers were men of penetration and judg- 
ment, and had great opportunities of being informed about a century ago; but 
even their accounts of this empire are juftly to be fufpected. They had powerful 
enemies at the court of Rome, where they maintained their footing only by magni- 
fying their own labours and fucceffes, as well as the importance of the Chinefe em- 
ire. 

Name.] It is probably owing to a Chinefe word, fignifying Middle, from a no~ 
tion the natives had that their country lay in the middle of the world. 

MounrTains.] China, excepting to the north, is a plain country, and contains 
.no remarkable mountains. 

RIVERS AND WATER.] The chief are the Yamour and the Argun, which are the 
boundary between the Ruffian and Chinefe Tartary ; the Crocceus, or Whambo, 
or the Yellow River; the Kiam, or the Blue River, and the Tay. Common wa- 
ter in China is very indifferent, and is in fome places boiled to make it fit for 
ufe. | 

Bays.] The chief are thofe of Nanking and Canton. 

CawNALs.] Thefe are fufficient to entitle the ancient Chinefe to the character of 
being the wifeft and moft induftrious people in the world. “The commodioufnefs 
and length of their canals are incredible. The chief of them are lined with hewn 
ftone on the fides, and they are fo deep, that they carry large veffels, and fometimes 
they extend above 1000 miles in length. ‘Thofe veffels are fitted up for all the con- 
veniencies of life ; and it has been thought by fome, that in China the water con- 
tains as many inhabitants as the land. ‘They are furnifhed with ftone quays, and 
fometimes with bridges of an amazing conílruction. The navigation is flow, and 
the veffels fometimes drawn by men. No precautions are wanting, that could be 
formed by art or perfeverance, for the fafety of the paflengers, in cafe a pene te 
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croffed by a rapid river, or expofed to torrents from the mountains. Thefe canals, 
and the variety that is feen upon their borders, renders China the moft delightful to 
the eye, of any country in the world, as well as fertile, in places that are not fo by 
nature. | 

. Fonzsrs.] Such is the induftry of the Chinefe, that they are not encumbered 
with foreíis or wood, though no country is better fitted for producing timber of 
ali kinds. They fuffer, however, none to grow but for ornament: and ule, or on 
the fides of mountains, from whence the trees, when cut down, can be conveyed to 
any place by water. —— | ] | | 

AIR, SOLL, AND PRODUCE.]- The air of this empire is according to the fituation 
of the places. Towards the north it is fharp, in the middle mild, and in the fouth 
hot. The foil is, either by nature or art, fruitful cf every thing that can miniftei 
to the neceflities, conveniencies, .or luxuries of lire. The culture of the cot- 
ton, and the rice fields, from which the buik of the inbabitants are clothed and fed, 
is ingenious almoft beyond defcription. The rare trees, and aromatic productions, 
either ornamental or medicinal, tnat abound in other parts of thc wor d, are to be 
found in China, and fomé are peculiar to itfelf ; but even a cataiogue of them 
would form a little volumine. Some, however, muft be mentioned. 

. The tallow-tree has a fhort trunk, a fmooth bark, crooked branches, red leaves, 
fhaped like a heart, and is about the height of a common cherry-trec. The fruit 
it produces have all the qualities of our tallow, and when manufactured with oil 
ferve the natives as candles; but they imell ftrong, nor is their light clear. Of the 
other trees peculiar to China, arefome which yicid a kind of flour; fome partake 
of the nature of pepper. The gum of fome is poifonous, but affords the fineít var- 
nifh in the world. After all that can be faid of thefe, and many other beautiful and 
ufeful trees, the Chinefe, notwithftanding their induftry, are fo wedded to their 
ancient cuftoms, that they are very little, if at all, meliorated by cultivation. The 
fame may be faid of their richeft fruits, which, in general, are far from being fo 
delicious as thofe of Europe, and indeed of. America. This is owing to the Chi- 
nefe never practifing grafting, or inoculation of trees, and knowing nothing of ex- 
perimental gardening. 

It would be unpardonable here not to mention the raw-filk, which fo much 
abounds in China, and above all, the tea-plart, or fhrub. It is planted in rows, 
and prüned to prevent its luxuriancy. Notwithítanding our long intercourfe with 
China, writers are ftill divided about the different fpecies and culture of this plant. 
It is generally thought that the green and bohea grow on the fame fhrub, but that 
the latter admits of fome kind of preparation, which takes away its raking quali- 
ties, and gives it a deeper colour. “The other kinds, which go by the names of 
imperial, congo, finglo, and the like, are occafioned probably by the nature of 
the foils, and from the provinces in which they grow. The culture of this plant 
feems to be very fimple; and it is certain that fome kinds are of a much higher 
and delicious flavour than others. It is thought that the fineft, which is called the 
fiower of the tea, is imported over-land to Ruffia; but we know of little difference 
in their effects on the human body. The greateít is between the bohea and the 


en. 

It is fuppofed, that the Portuguefe had the ufe of tea long before the Englifh, 
but it was introduced among the latter before the Reftoration, as mention of it is made 
in the firft act of parliament, that fettled the excife on the king for life in 1660. 
Catharine of Lifbon, wife to Charles II. rendered the ufe of it common at court. 
The gin/eng, fo famous among the Chinefe as the univerfal remedy, and monopo- 
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lized even by their emperors, is now found to be but a common root, and is ` plen- 
tiful in Britifh America. When brought to Europe, it is little diftinguifhed for its 
healing qualities; and this inftance alone ought to teach us with what caution the 
former accounts of China are to be read. The ginfeng, .however, isa native of the 
Chinefe Tartary. 

METALS AND MINERALS.] China (if we are to believe naturalifts) produces all 
metals and minerals that are known in the world. White copper is peculiar to 1t- 
felf, but we know of no extraordinary quality it pofíefies. One of the fundamental 
maxims of the Chinefe government is, that of not introducing a fuperabundancy of 
gold and filver, for fear of hurting induítry. Their gold mines, therefore, are but 
flightly worked, and the currency of that metal is NE by the grains the people 
pick up in the fand of rivers and mountains. The filver fpecie is furnifhed from 
the mines of Flonan. 

PoPuLATION AND INHABITANTS.] According to fome accounts, there Are 
fifty-eight millions of inhabitants, in China, and all between twenty and fixty 
years of age pay an annual tax. Notwithítanding the induftry of the people, 
their amazing population frequently occafions a dearth. Parents, who cannot 
fupport their female, children, are allowed to caft them into the river; but 
they faften a gourd to the child, that it may float on the water; and there are 
often compaffionate people of fortune, who are moved by the cries of the chil- 
dren to fave. them from death. The Chinefe, in their perfons, are middle-fiz- 
ed, their faces broad, their eyes black and fmall, their nofes rather fhort. The 
Chinefe have particular ideas of beauty. They pluck up the hairs of the lower 
part of their faces by the roots with tweezers, leaving a few ftraggling ones by way 
of beard. . Their Tartar princes compel them to cut off the hair of their heads, 
and, like Mahometans, to wear only a lock on the crown. ‘Their complexion to- 
wards the north is fair, towards the fouth fwarthy, and the fatter a man is, they 
think him the handfomer. Men of quality and learning, who are not much ex- 
pofed to the fun, are delicately complexioned, and they who are bred to letters let 
the nails of their fingers grow to an enormous length, to fhew that they are not em- 
ployed in manual labour. 

The women have little eyes, plump roty lips, black hair, regular features, and 
a delicate though florid complexion. The imallnefs of their feet is reckoned a 
principal part of their beauty, and no fwathing is omitted, when they are voung, 
to give them that accomplifhment, fo that when they grow up, they may be faid 
tọ totter. rather than to walk. This fanciful piece of beauty was probably invented 
by the ancient Chinefe, to palliate their jcaloufy. | 

To enter into all the ftarch ridiculous formalities of the Chincfe, efpecially of 
their men of quality, when paying or receiving vifits, would give little information, 
and leis amufeimment, and very probably come too late, as the manners of the Chi- 
nefe, fince they fell under the power of the Tartars, are greatly altered, and daily 
vary. It is fufficient to obferve, that the legiflators of China, looking upon fub- 
miffion and fubordination as the corner-ftones of all fociety, devifed thofe outward 
marks of refpect, ridiculous as they appear to us, as the teft of duty ani refpect 
from inferiors to fuperiors; and their capital maxim was, that the man who was de- 
ficient in civility was void of good fenfe. 

The Chinefe in general have been reprefented as the moft difhoneft, low, thiev- 
ing fet in the world, employing their natural quicknefs only to improve the arts of 
cheating the nations they deal with, efpecially he Europeans, who.n they cheat with 
great eafe, particularly the Englifh ; rd they obíerye that none but a Chinefe 
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can cheat a Chinefe. They are fond of law difputes beyond any people in the 
world. Their hypocrify is without bounds ; and the men of property among them | 
practife the moft avowed bribery, and the loweft meannefies to obtain preferment. 
It fhould, however, be remembered, that fome of the late accounts of China have 
been drawn up by thofe who were little acquainted with any parts of that empire but 
the fea-port towns; in which they probably met with many knavifh and defign- 
ing people. But it feems not juft to attempt to characterife a great nation by a few 
inftances of this kind, though well attefted ; and we appear not to be fufficiently 
acquainted with the interior pem of China to fonn an accurate judgment of the 
manners and characters. of the inhabitants. By fome of the Jefuit miffionaries 
the Chinefe feem to have been too much extolled, and by later writers too much 
degraded. 

Dress.] This varies according to the degrees among them. The men wear caps 

on their heads of the fafhion of a bell; thofe of quality are ornamented with jewels. 
The reft of their dreís is cafy and loofe, confifting of-a veft and a fafh, a coat or 
gown thrown over them, fiik boots quilted with cotton, and a pair of drawers. The 
ladies towards the fouth wear nothing on their head. Sometimes their háir is 
drawn up in a net, and fometimes it is difhevelled. “Their drefs differs but little 
from that of the men, only their gown or upper garment has very large open 
fleeves. The drefs, both of men and women. varies, however, according to the 
temperature of the climate. ' 
ARRIAGES.] The parties never fee each other in China till the bargain is con- 
cluded by the parents, and that is generally when the parties are perfect children.. 
Next to being barren, the greateft fcandal is to bring females into the world ; and 
if a woman of a poor family happens to have three or four girls fucceffively, it not 
unfrequently happens that fhe will expofe them on the high roads, or caít them 
into a river. | 

FuwERALSs.] People of note caufe their coffins to be made, and their tombs to 
be built in their life-time. No perfons are buried within the walls of a city, 
nor is a dead corpíe fuffered to be brought into a town, if a perfon died in 
the country. Every Chinefe keeps in his houfe a table, upon which are writ- 
ten the names of his father, grandfather, and great grahdíather, before which 
they frequently burn incenfe, and proítrate themíelves ; and when the father of 
a fanily dies, the name of the great grandfather is taken away, and that of 
the deceafed is added. 

LANGUAGE.] The Chinefe language contains only.three hundred and thirty 
words, all of one fyllable : but then each word is pronounced with fuch various 
modulations, and each with a different meaning, that it becomes more copious 
than could be eafily imagined, and enables them to exprefs themfelves very well on 
the common occafions of life. ‘The miffionaries, who adapt the European charac- 
ters, as well as they can, to the expreffion of Chinefe words, have devifed eleven 
different, and fome of them very compounded, marks and afpirations, to fignify the 
various modulations, elevations, and deprefhons of the voice, which diftinguifh the 
feveral meanings of the fame monofyllable. ‘The Chinefe oral language being 
thus barren and contracted, is unfit for literature; and, therefore, their literature 
is all comprized in arbitrary characters, which are amazingly complicated and nu- 
merous : according to fome of their writers they amount to twenty-five thoufand ; 
to thirty or forty thoufand, according to others; but the later writers fay they a- 
mount to eighty thoufand, though he is reckoned a very learned man, who is mafter 
of fifteen or twenty thoufand. This language being wholly addrefied to the eye, 
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aad having no affinity with their tongue, as fpoken, the latter hath ftill continued 
in its original rude, uncultivated ftate, while the former has received all poffible 
improvements. 

The Chinefe characters Mr. Aftle obferves, which are by length of time be- 
come fymbolic, were originally imitative; they fill artako fo much of their 
original hieroglyphic nature, that they do not combine into words like letters 
or marks for founds ; but we find one mark for a man, another for a horfe, a 
third for a dog, and in fhort a feparate and diftinét mark for each thing which 
hath a corporeal form. The Chinefe alfo ufe a great number of marks entire- 
ly of a fymbolic nature, to imprefs on the eye the conceptions of the mind, 
which have no corporeal forms, though they do not combine thefe laft marks into 
words, like marks for founds or letters ¿ but a feparate mark is made to reprefent 
or ftand for each idea, and they ufe them in the fame manner as they do their a- 
brid piéture-characters, which were originally imitative or hieroglyphic. 

The Chinefe books begin from the right hand ; their letters are placed in per- 
pendicular columns, of which there are qom ten in a page. ‘They are read 
downwards, beginning from the right-hand fide of the paper. Sometimes a title is 
placed horizontally, and this is likewife read from the right hand. 

GENIUS AND LEARNING.] The genius of the Chinefe is peculiar to themfelves. 
They have no conception of what is beautiful in writing, regular in architecture, or 
natural in painting; and yet in their gardening, and planning their grounds, they 
hit upon the true fublime and beautiful. They perform all the operations of arith- 
metic with prodigious quicknefs, but differently from the Europeans. Till the 
latter came among them, they were ignorant of mathematical learning, and all its 
depending arts. “They had no proper apparatus for aftronomical obfervations ; and 
the metaphyfical learning, which exited among them, was only known to their 
philofophers ; but even the arts introduced by the Jefuits Were of very fhort dura- 
tion among them, and laíted very little longer. than the reign of Cang-hi, who was 
contemporary with our Charles II. nor is it very probable they ever will be re- 
vived. It has been generally faid, that they underftood printing before the Euro- 
.peans ; but that cuc Be only applied to- block printing, for the fufile and moveable 
Sn were undoubtedly Dutch or German inventions. The Chinefe, however, had 

imanacs, which were ftamped from plates or blocks, many hundred years before 
printing was difcovered in Europe. . 

The difficulty of maítering and retaining fuch a number of arbitrary marks and 
characters, as there are in what may be called the Chinefe written language, greatly 
retards the progrefs of their erudition. But there is no part of the globe where 
learning is attended with fuch honours and rewards, and where there are more pow- 
erful inducements to cultivate and purfue it. The literati are reverenced as men 
of another fpecies, and are the only nobility known in China. If their birth be 
"ever fo mean and low, they become-mandarins of the higheft rank, in proportion 
to the extent of their learning. On the other hand, however exalted their birth 
may be, they quickly fink into poverty and obfcurity, if they neglect thofe-ftudies 
which raifed “their fathers. It a been obferved, that there is no nation in the 
world where the firft honours of the ftate lie fo open to the loweft of the people, 
and where there is lefs of hereditary greatneís. The Chinefe range all their works 
of literature into four claffes. The firft is the clafs of King, or the facred books; 
which contains the principles of the Chinefe religion, morality; and government, 
and feveral curious and obfcure records, relative to thefe important fubjects. Hif- 
‘tory forms a clafs apart; yet, in this firft clafs, there are placed fome hiftorical 
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monuments on account of their relation to religion and government, and among 
others the Tekun-tficou, a work of Confucius, which contains the annals of twelve 
kings of Low, the native country of that illuftrious fage. "The fecond clafs is that 
of the Su, or Che, that is, of hiftory and the hiftorians. The third clafs, called 
Tfu, or Ife, comprehends philofophy and the philofophers, and contains all the 
works of the Chinefe literati, the productions alfo of foreign fects and religions, 
which the Chinefe-confider only in the light of philofophical opinions, and all books 
relative to mathematics, aftronomy, phyfic, military fcience, the art of divina- 
nation, agriculture, and the arts and fciences in general. ‘The fourth clafs is called 
Tcie, of Mifcellanies, and contains all the poetical books of the Chinefe, their pieces 
of eloquence, their fongs, romances, tragedies, and comedies. The Chinefe li- 
terati, in all the periods of their monarchy, have applied themfelves lefs to the 
ftudy of nature, and to the refearches of natural philofophy, than to moral inqui- 
ries, the practical fcience of life, and internal polity and manners. It is faid, that 
it was not before the dynafty of the Song, in the ioth and 11th centuries after 
Chrift, that the Chinefe pov formed hypothefes concerning the natural 
fyftem of the univerfe, and entered into difcuffions of a fcholaftic kind, in confe- 
quence, perhaps, of the intercourfe they had long kept up with the Arabians, who 
ffudied with ardour the works of Ariftotle. And fince the Chinefe have begun to 
pay fome attention to natural philofophy, their progrefs in it has been much infe- 
rior to that of the Europeans. 

The invention of gunpowder is juftly claimed by the Chinefe who made ufe of 
it againft Zinghis Khan and Tamerlane. “They feem to have known nothing of 
{mall fire-arms, and to have been acquainted only with the cannon, which they 
call the fire-pan. Their induftry in their manufactures of ftuffs, porcelane, ja- 
panning, and the like fedentary trades is igen and can be equalled only by 
their labours in the field, in making canals, levelling mountains, raifing gardens, 
and navigating their junks and boats. 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOsITIES.] Few natural curiofities prefent themfelves | 
in China, that have not been comprehended under foreign articles. Some vol- 
canos, and rivers and lakes of particular qualities, are to be found in different parts 
of the empire. The volcano of Linefung is faid fometimes to make fo furious 
a difcharge of fire and afhes, as to occafion a tempeít in the air; and fome of 
their lakes are faid to petrify fifhes when put into them. The artificial curiofities 
of China are ftupendous. ‘The great wall, feparating China from Tartary, to 
prevent the incurfions of the Tartars, is fuppofed to extend from 1200 to 1500 
miles. It is carried over mountains and valleys, and reaches from the province of 
Xenfi to the Kang fea, between the Provinces of Peking and Lznotum. It is in 
moft places built of bsick and mortar, which is fo well tempered, that though it has 
ftood for 1800 years, it is but little decayed. The beginning of this wall is a large 
bulwark of ftone raifed in the fea, in the province of Petcheli, to the eaft of Pe- 
king and almoft in the fame latitude: it is built like the walls of the capital city 
of the empire, but much wider, being terraffed and cafed with bricks, and is from 
twenty to twenty-five feet high. P. Regis, and the other gentleman, who took a 
map of t'efe provinces, often ftretched a line on the top, to meafure the bafis of 
triangles, and to take diftant points with an inftrument. They always found it 
paved wide enough for five or fix horfemen to travel abreaft with eafe. Mention 
has been already made of the prodigious.canals and roads that are cut through 
this empire. an 
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The artificial mountains prefent on their tops, temples, monalteries, and other 
edifices. Some part, however, of what we are told concerning the cavities in 
thefe mountains, fcems to be fabulous. The Chinefe bridges cannot be fufficient- 
ly admired. ‘They are built fometimes upon barges ftrongly chained together, 
yet fo as to be parted, and to let the veffels pafs that fail up and down the river. 
Some of them run from mountain to mountain, and confift only of one arch ; that 
over the river Saffrany is 400 cubits long, and 500 high, though a fingle arch, and 
joins two mountains; and fome in the interior pus of the empire are faid to be 
itill more ftupendous. ‘The triumphal arches of this country form the next fpecies 
of artificial curiofities. Though they are not built in the Greek or Roman ftyle of 
architeéture, yet they are fuperb and beautiful, and erected to the memories of their 
great men, with vaft labour and expence. They are faid in the whole to be eleven 
hundred, two hundred of which are particularly magnificent. Their fepulchral mo- 
numents make likewife a great figure. Their towers, the models of which are now 
fo common in Europe under the name of pagodas, are vaft embellifhments to the 
face of their country. They feem to be conftructed by a regular order, and all of 
them are finifhed with exquifite carvings and gildings, and other ornaments. That 
at Nanking, which is 200 feet high, and 40 in diameter, is the moft admired. It is 
called the Porcelane Tower, becaufe it is lined with Chinefe tiles. Their temples 
are chiefly remarkable for the difagreeable tafte in which they are built, for their 
capacioufnefs, their whimfical ornaments, and the uglineís of the idols they contain. 
The Chinefe are remarkably fond of bells, which gave name to one of their princi- 
pal feftivals. A bell of Peking weighs 120,000 pounds, . but its found is faid to be 
difagreeable. The laft curiofity I fhall mention, is their fire-works, which in 
China exceed thofe of all other nations. In fhort, every province of China is a 
fcene of curiofities. Their buildings, except their pagodas, being confined to no 
order, and fufceptible of all kinds of ornaments, have a wild variety, and a 
pleafing elegance not void of magnificence, agreeable to the eye and the ima- 
gination, and prefent a diverfity of objects not to be found in European ar- 
chiteéture. 

CHIEF CITIES.) Little can be faid of thefe more than that fome of them are 
immenfe, and there is great reafon to believe their population is much exaggerat- 
ed. The empire is faid to contain 4400 walled cities ; the chief of which are Pe- 
king, Nanking, and Canton. Peking, the capital of the whole empire of China, 
and the ordinary refidence of the emperors, is fituated in a very fertile plain, 20 
leagues diftant from the great wall. It is an oblong fquare, and is divided into 
two cities : that which contains the emperor’s palace 1s called the Tartar city, be- 
caufe the houfes were given to the Tartars when the prefent family came to the 
throne ; and they refufing to fuffer the Chinefe to inhabit it, forced them to live 
without the walls, where they in a fhort time built a new city ; which, by being 
joined to the other, renders the whole of an irregular form, fix leagues in compafs. 
The walls and gates of Peking are of the furprifing height of fifty cubits, fa that 
they hide the whole city; and are fo broad, that centinels are placed upon 
them on horfeback ; for there are flopes within the city of confiderable length, by 
which horfemen may afcend the walls; and in feveral places there are houfes 
built for the guard. The gates, which are nine in number, are neither embellifh- 
ed with ftatues, nor other carving, all their beauty confifting in their prodigious 
height, which at a diftance gives them a noble appearance. The arches of the 
gates are built of marble, and the reft with large bricks, cemented with excellent 
mortar. Moft of the ftreets are built in a direct line, the largeft are about pe feet 
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broad, and a league in length. ‘The fhops where they fell filks and china-ware ge- 
nerally take up the whole ftreet, and afford a very agreeable profpect. Tach fhop- 
keeper places before his fhop, on a finall kind of pedeftal, a board about twenty 
feet high, painted, varnifhed, and often gilt, on. which are written in large cha- 
racters the names of the feveral commodities he fells. ‘I hefe being placed on each 
fide of the ftreet at nearly an equal diftance from each other, have a very pretty ap- 
earance ; but the houfes are poorly built in front, and very low, moft of them 
aving only a ground floor, and none excceding one ftory above it. Of all the 
buildings in this great city, the moít remarkable is the imperial palace, the gran- 
deur of which does not confift fo much in the nobleneís and elegance of the archi- 
tecture as in the multitude of its buildings, courts, and gardens, all regularly dif- 
ofed : for within the walls are not only the emperor’s houfe, but a little town, 
inhabited by the officers of the court, and a multitude of artificers employed anct 
kept by the émperor ; but the houfes of the courtiers and artificers are low and 
ill contrived. . Attiret; a French Jefuit, who was indulged with a fight of the 
palace and gardens, fays, that the palace is more than three miles in circumference, 
and that the front of the buildings fhines with gilding, paint, and varnifh, while 
the infide is fet off and furnifhed with every thing that is moft beautiful and pre- 
cious in China, the Indies, and Europe. The gardens of this palace are large 
tracts of ground, in which are raifed, at proper diftances, artificial mountains, 
from 20 to 60 feet high, which form a number of fmall vallies, plentifully wa- 
tered by canals, which uniting, form lakes and meres. Beautiful and magnificent 
barks fail on thefe pieces of water, and the banks, are ornamented with ranges of 
buildings, not any two of. which are faid to have any refemblance to each other, 
which diverfity produces a very pleafing effect. Every valley has its houfe of 
pleafure, large enough to lodge one of our greateft lords in Europe with all his 
retinue : many of thefe houfes are buile with cedar. brought with a vaft expence 
the diftance of goo leagues. Of thefe palaces, or houfes of pleafure, there are 
more than 200 in this vaft enclofure. In the middle of a lake, which is near half 
a league in diameter every way, 1s a rocky ifland, on which is built a palace, con- 
taining more than a hundred apartments: It has four fronts, and is a very ele-. 
gant and magnificent ftruéture. . The mountains and hills are covered with trees, 
particularly fuch as produce beautiful and aromatic flowers ; and the canals are 
edged with ruític pieces of rock, difpofed with fuch art, as exactly to refemble the 

wildnefs of nature. "i 
The city of Peking is computed to contain two millions of inhabitants, though 
Nanking 1s faid to exceed it both in extent and population. But Canton is the 
greateít port in China, and the only port that has been much frequented by Euro- 
peans. The city wall is about five miles in circumference, with very pleafant : 
walks around it. From the top of fome adjacent hills, on which forts are buiit, 
you have a fine profpeét of the country. It is beautifully interfperfed with moun- 
tains, little hills, and vallies, all green ; and thefe again pleafantly diverfified with 
fimall towns, villages, high towers, temples, the feats of mandarins and other 
eat men, which are watered with delightful lakes, canals, and fmall branches 
En the river Za; on which are numberlefs boats and junks, failing different ways 
through the moft fertile of the country. The city is entered by feven iron 
gates, and within-fide of each there is a guard-houfe. The ftreets of Canton are 
ftraight, but generally narrow, and paved with -ftones. There are many 
retty buildings in this city, great numbers of triumphal arches, and temples well 
Bebe with images. The ftreets of Canton are fo crowded, that it is difficult m 
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walk in them ; yet a woman of any fafhion is feldom to be Teen, unleís by chance 
when coming out of their chairs. There are great numbers of market-places 
for fifth, flefh, poultry, vegetables, and all kinds of provifions, which are fold 
very cheap. ‘There are many private walks about the fkirts of the town, where 
thofe of the better fort have their houfes, which are very little frequented by 
Europeans, whofe bufinefs lies chiefly in the trading parts of the city, where there 
are only fhops and warehoufes. Few of the Chinefe traders of any fubftance 
keep their families in the houfe where they do bufinefs, but either in the city, in 
the more remote fuburbs, or farther up in the country. ‘They have all fuch a 
regard to privacy, that no windows are mádé towards the ftreets, but in fhops 
and places of public bufinefs, nor do any of their windows look towards thofe of 
their neighbours. The fhops of thofe that deal in filk are very neat, make a fine 
fhow, and are all in one place; for tradefmen, or dealers in one kind of goods, 
herd together in the fame ftreet. It is computed that there are in this city, and 
its fuburbs, 1,200,000 people ; and there are often 5000 trading veffels lying be- 
fore the city. 

TRADE AND ma ge igi China is fo happily. fituated, and produces fuch 
a variety of materials for manufactures, that it may be faid to be the native land 
of induftry ; but it is an induftry without tafte or elegance, though carried on with 
vaft art and neatneís. "They make paper of the bark of bamboo, and other trees, 
as well as of cotton, but not comparable for records, or printing, to the European. 
Their ink, for the ufe of drawing, is well known in England, and is faid to be 
made of oil and lamp-black. I have already mentioned the antiquity of their 
printing, which they {till do by cutting their characters on blocks of wood. ‘The 
manufacture of that earthen ware, generally known by the name of China, was 
long a fecret in Europe, and brought immenfe fums to that country. The ancients 
knew and efteemed it highly under the name of porcelain, but it was of a much 
better fabric than the a, Though the Chinefe affect to keep that manufac- 
ture ftill a fecret, yet it is well known that the principal materials is a prepared 
pulverized earth, and that feveral European countries far exceed the Chinefe in 
manufacturing this commodity*. The Chinefe filks are generally plain and 
flowered gaufes, and they are faid to have been originally fabricated in that coun- 
try, where the art of rearing filk- worms was firft difcovered. They manufacture 
fils likewife of a more durable kind, and their cotton, and other cloths, are fa- 
mous for furnifhing a light warm wear. 

Their trade, it is well known, is open to all the European nations, with whom 
they deal for ready money ; for fuch-is the pride and avarice of the Chinefe, that 
they think no manufactures equal to their own. But it is certain, that fince the 
difcovery of the porcelane manufactures, and the vaft improvements the Euro- 
peans have made in the weaviiig branches, the Chinefe corame:ce has been on the 
decline. i 

CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] This was a very inftrućtive entertaining 
article, before the conquett of China by the Tartars ; for though their princes re- 
tain many fundamental maxims of the old Chinefe, they have obliged the inha- 
bitants to deviate from the ancient difcipline in many refpects. Perhaps their ac- 


* The Englifh in particular have carried this hope that a manufacture fo gencrally ufeful, will 
branch to a high degree of perfećtion, as appears meet with encouragement frony every true patriot 
from the commiifions which have been- received among ouritlves. 
of late from feveral princes of Europe ; and we - 
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quaintance with the Europeans may have contributed to their degeneracy. The 
original plan of the Chinefe government was patriarchal, almoft in the ftriéteit 
fenfe of the word. Duty and obedience to the father of each family was recoin- 
mended and enforced in the moft rigorous manner; but, at the fame time, the 
emperor was confidered as the father of the whole. -His mandarins, or great of- 
ficers of ftate, were looked upon as his fubftitutes, and the degrees of fubmiffion 
which were due from the inferior ranks to the fuperior, were fettled and obferved 
with the moft fcrupulous precifion, and in a manner that to us feems highly ridi- 
culous. This fimple claim of obedience required great addrefs and knowledge of 
human nature to render it effe&tual; and the Chinefe legiflators, Confucius 
particularly, appear to have been men of wonderful abilities. They enveloped 
their diétates in a number of myftical appearances, fo as to ftiike the people with 
awe and veneration. The mandarins had modes of fpeaking and writing differ- 
ent from thofe of other fubjeéts, and the people were taught to believe that their 
= — of divinity, fo that they were feldom feen, and more feldom ap- 
roached. 

i Though this fyftem preferved the public tranquillity for an incredible number 
of years, yet it had a fundamental defect that often convulfed, and at laft proved 
fatal to the ftate, becaufe the fame attention was not paid to the military as to the 
civil duties. The Chinefe had paffions like other men, and fometimes a weak or 
wicked adminiftration drove them into arms, and a revolution eafily fucceeded, 
which they juftified by faying, that their fovereign had ceafed to be their father. 
During thofe commotions, one of the parties naturally invited their neighbours 
the Tartars to their affiftance, and it was thus thofe beiberium, who had great fa- 
gacity, became acquainted with the weak fide of their conftitution, and they availed 
themfelves accordingly, by invading and conquering the empire. 

Befides the great doctrine of patriarchal obedience, the Chinefe had fumptuary 
laws, and regulations for the expences of all degrees of fubjects, which were very 
ufeful in preferving the public tranquillity, and preventing the effects of ambi- 
tion. By their inftitutions likewife the mandarins might remonftrate to the em- 
peror, but in the moft fubmiffive manner, upon the errors of his government, and 
when he was a virtuous prince, this freedom was often attended with the moft 
falutary effects. No country in the world is fo well provided with magiftrates 
for the difcharge of juftice, both in civil and criminal matters, as China; but they 
are often ineffectual through want of public virtue in the execution. The em- 
pmo p. — ‘© TIoly Son of Haven, Sole Governor of the Earth, Great Fatber of 
‘“ bis People." 

ReLiciox.] This article is nearly connected with the preceding. Though the 
ancient Chincie worfhipped idols, yet their philofophers and legiflators had Jufter 
fentiments of the Deity, and indul the people in the worfhip of fenfible ob- 
jects, only to make them more fubmiffive tu government. he Jefuits made 
little oppofition to this when they attempted to convert the Chinefe ; and fuffered 
their profelytes to worfhip Tien, pretending that it was no other than the name 
of God. The truth is, Confucius, and the Chinefe legiflators, introduced a 
moft excellent fyftem of morals among the people, and endeavoured to fupply 
the want of juít ideas of a future: ftate, by prefcribing to them the wor- 
fhip of inferior deities, Their morality approximates to that of Chriitianity ; 
but as we know little of their religion, only through the Jefuits, we cannot adopt 
for truth the numerous inftances which they tell us of the conformity of the Chinefe 
with the Chriftian religion. ‘Thofe fathers, it muft be owned, were men e Ane 
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abilities, and made a wonderful progreís above a century ago in their converfions ; 
but they miftook the true character of the emperor who was their patron ; for he 
no fooner found that they were in fact afpiring to the civil direction of the govern. 
ment, than he expelled them, levelled their churches with the ground, and pro- 
hibited the exercife of their religion ; fince which time Chriftianity has made no 
figure in. China. | 

ReveNues.] Thefe are faid by fome to amount to twenty millions fterling a year; 
bit this cannot be meant in money, which does not at all abound in China. ` The 
taxes collected for the ufe of government in rice, and other commodities, are cer- 
tainly very great, and-may be eafily impofed, as an account of every man's family 
and fubftance is annu ‘lly enrolled, and very pe may amount to that fum. 

MILITARY AND MARINE STRENGTH.) China is, at this time, a far more power- 
ful empire than it was before its — by the eaftern Tartars in 1644.. This 
is owing to the confummate policy of Chun-tchi, the firít Tartarian emperor of. 
China, who obliged his hereditary fubjects to conform themfelves to the Chinefe 
manners and policy, and the Chinefe to wear the Tartar drefs and arms. The 
two nations were thereby incorporated. “The Chinefe were appointed to all the 
civil offices of the empire. The emperor made Peking the feat of his government, 
and the Tartars quietly fubmitted to a change of their country and condition which 
was fo much in tlieir favour. 

This fecurity, however, of the Chinefe from the Tartars, takes from them all 
military objeéts ; the Tartar power alone being formidable to that empire. ‘The 
only danger that threatens it at prefent, is the difufe of arms. The Chinefe land 
army is f5id to confift of five millions of men ; but in thefe are comprehended all 
who are employed in the colleétion of the revenue, and the prefervation of the 
canals, the great roads, and the public peace. The imperial guards amount to 
about 30,000. As to the marine force, it is compofed chiefly of the junks, - we 
have already mentioned, and other fi mall fhips, that trade coaft-ways, or to the 
neighbouring countries, or to prevent fudden defcents. 

A treatife on the military art, tranflated from the Chinefe into the French lan- 

age, was publifhed at Paris in 1772, from which it appears that the Chinefe are 
well verfed in the theory of the art of war : but caution, and care, and circum- 
fpe&ion, are much recommended to their generals; and one of their maxims 
is, never to fight with enemies either more numerous or better armed than 
themíelves. 

Hisrony.] The Chinefe pretend as a nation to an antiquity beyond all meafure 
of credibility ; and their annals have been carried beyond the period to which the 
fcripture chronology affigns the creation of the world. Poan-Kou is faid by them 
to have been the firít man, and the interval of time betwixt him and the death of 
the celebrated Confucius, which was in the year before Chrift, 479, hath been 
reckoned from 276,000 to 96,961,740 vears. But upon an accurate inveftigation 
of this fubje& it appears, that all the Chinefe hiftorical relations of events prior to 
the reign of the emperor Yao, who lived 2057 years before Chrift, are entirely fa- 
bulous, compofed in modern times, unfupported by authentic records, ánd full of 
contradictions. It appears alfo, that the origin of the Chinefe empire cannot be placed 
higher than two or three generations before Yao. But even this is carrying the 
empire of China to a very high antiquity, and it is certain that the materials for 
Chinefe hiftory are extremely ample. "The grand annals of the empire of China are 
comprehended in 668 volumes, and confift of the pieces that have been compofed by 
the tribunal or department of hiftory, ^ cain in China for tranfmitting to pofte- 
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rity the public events of the empire, and the lives, characters, and tranfactions of 
its fovereigns. It is faid, that all the facts, which concern the aa gpg i fince its 
foundation, have been depofited in this department, and from age to age have been 
arranged according to the order of time, under the infpection of government, and 
with all the precautions againft illufion or partiality that could be fuggefted. “Thefe 
precautions have been carried fo far, that the hiftory of the reign of each imperial 
family, has only been publifhed after the extinction of that family, and was kept a 
profound fecret during the dynafty, that neither fear nor flattery might adulterate the 
truth. "it is afferted, that many of the Chinefe hiftorians expofed themífelves to ex- 
ile, and even to death, rather than difguife the defects and vices‘of the fovereign. 
But the emperor Chi-hoangti, at whofe command the great wall was built, in the 
year 213 before the Chriftian zera, ordered all the hiftorical books and records, 
which contained the fundamental laws and principles of the ancient government, 
with the medals, infcriptions, and monuments of antiquity, to be burnt, that they 
might not be employed by the learned to oppofe his authority, and the changes he 
propofed to introduce into the monarchy, and that there might remain no earlier 
record, daté, or authority, relative to religion, fcience, or politics, than thofe of his 
own reign, and he be confidered as the founder of the empire. Four hundred lite- 
rati were burnt with their books ; yet this barbarous edict had not its full effect ; fe- 
veral books were concealed, and P ie the general ruin. After this period, ftrict 
fearch was made for the ancient books and records that yet remained ; but though 
much induftry was employed for this purpofe, it appears that the authentic hiftorical 
fources of the Chinefe, for the times anterior to the year 200 before Chrift, are very 
few, and that they are ftill in fmaller number for more remote periods. But not- 
withftanding the depredations that have been made upon the Chinefe hiftory, it is 
ftill immenfely voluminous, and has been judged by fome writers fuperior to that of 
all other nations. Of the grand annals before mentioned, which amount to 668 
volumes, a copy is preferved ‘in the library of the French king. A chronological 
abridgment of this great work, in one hundred volumes, was publifhed in the 42d 
year of the reign of Kang-hi ; that is, in the year 1703. This work is generally 
called Kam-mo, or the abridgment. From thefe materials the Abbé Grofier pro- 
pofed to publifh at Paris, in the French language, a General Hiftory of China, in 
12 volumes, 4to. Some of which have been printed, and a fmaller work in 12 
volumes 8vo, by the late Father de Mailla, miffionary at Peking, hath been juft 
ublifhed. 

d But the limits to which our work is confined will not permit us to enlarge 
upon fo copious a fubjeét as that of the Chinefe hiftory ; and which, indeed, would 
b+ very uninterefting to the generality of Europan readers. lt feems, as if the 
original formof government, was monarchica] ; and a fucceffion of excellent princes, 
ent a duration of domeftic tranquillity, united legiflation with philofophy, and 
produced their Fo-hi, whofe hiftory is wrapped up in myfteries, their I.1-ILaokum, 
and above all their Confucius, at once the Solon and the Socrates of China. After 
all, the continued wars for feveral centuries between the Chinefe and Tartars, and 
the internal revolutions of the empire, produced the moft dreadful effects, in pro- 
portion as its conftitution was pacific, and they were attended with the moft bloody 
exterminations in forme provinces ; fo that though the Chinefe empire is herc- 
ditary, the imperial fucceffion was often broken into, and altered. Upwards 
of twenty dynafties, or different lines and families of fucceffion, are cnumerated in 
their annals. 

2 Neithes 
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Neither the great Zinghis Khan, nor Tamerlane, though they often defeated the 
Chincfe, could fubdue their empire, and neither of thein could keep the conquefts 
they made there. Their celebrated wall proved, however, but a feeble barrier a- 
gainft the arns of thole famous 'lartars. After their invafions were over, the 
Chinefe went to war with the Manchew Tartars, while an indolent worthlefs em- 
peror, Tíontching, was upon the throne. In the mean time a bold rebel, named 
Li-cong-tfe, in the province of Se-tchuen, dethroned the emperor, who hanged 
himfelf, as did moft of his courtiers and women. Ou-fan-quey, the Chinefe ge- 
neral, on the frontiers of ‘Tartary, refufed to recognife the ufurper, and made 
a peace with Tfongate, or Chun-tchi, the Manchew prince, who drove the ufurper 
from the throne, and took pofleflion of it himfelf, about the year 1644. The Tartar 
maintained himfelfin his authority, and, as has been already mentioned, wifely in- 
corporated his hereditary fubjcéts with the Chinefe, fo that in effeét “Tartary 
became an acquifition to China. He was fucceeded by a prince of great na- 
tural and acquired abilities, who was the patron of the Jefuits, but knew how 
to check them when he found them intermeddling with the affairs of his go- 
vernment. About the year 1661, the Chinefe, under this Tartar family, drove 
the Dutch out of the :fland of Formofa, which the latter had taken from the 
Portuguefe. 

In tie year 1771, all the Tartars which compofed the nation of the Tour- 
gouths, left the fcttlements which they had under the Ruffian government on 
the banks of the Wolga, and the laick, at a finall diftance from the Cafpian fea, 
and in a vaft body of fifty thoufand families, they paffed through the country 
of the Hafacks: after a march of eight months, in which they furmounted 
innumerable difficulties and dangers, they arrived in the plains that lie on the 
frontier of Caripen, not far from the banks of the river Ily, and offered them- 
felves as fubjects to Kien-long, emperor of China, who was then in the thirty-fixth 
year of his reign. He received them gracioufly, furnifhed them with provifions, 
clothes, and money, and aliotted to each family a portion of land for agricuiture 
and pafturage. ‘The year following there was a fecond emigration of about thirty 
thouiand other Tartar families, who alfo quitted the fettlements which they enjoy- 
ed under the Ruffian government, and fubmitted to the Chinefe fceptre. ‘The em- 
peror caufed the hiftory of thefe emigrations to be engraven upon ftone, in four 
different languages. 


E w D L A IN GENERAL. 


SITUATION AND t HIS vaft country is fituated between the 66th and 

BOUNDARIES. ' 109th degrees of Eaft longitude and between 1 and 
40 of North latitude. It is bounded on the North, by the countries of Ufbec 
Tartary and Thibet ; on the South, by the Indian Ocean ; on the Eaít, by China 
and the Chinefe fea ; and on the Weft, by Perfia and the Indian Sea. 

Divisross.] L {hall divide, as others. have done, India at large into three 
great parts ; firft, the Peninfula of India beyond the Ganges, called the Farther 
Peninfula ; fecondly, the main land, or the Mogul's empire ; thirdly, the Pe- 


infula within or on this fide the Ganges ; all of them vaft, populous, and extended 
4R a empires. 
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empires. But it is neceffary, in order to fave many repetitions, to premife an ac- 
count of fome particulars that are in common to thofe- numerous nations, which 
hall be extracted from the moft enlightened of our modern writers, who have vi- 
fited the country in the fervice of the Eaft India Company. ` 

POPULATION, INHABITANTS; Mr. Orme, an excellent and an authentic hif- 

RELIGION AND GOVERNMENT. torian, comprehends the two latter divifions 
under the title of Indoftan. The Mahometans (fays he), who are called Moors, 
of Indoftan, are computed to be about ten miiions, and the Indians about an 
hundred millions. Above half the empire is fubject to rajahs, or kings, who 
derive their defcent from the old princes of India, and exercife all right of fove- 
reignty, only paying a tribute to the great mogul, and — f treaties by 
which their anceftors recognifed his fuperiority. ln other reípects, the govern- 
ment of Indoftan is full of wife checks upon the overgrowing greatnefs of any fub- 
jeét ; but (as all precautions of that kind depend upon the adminittration ) the in- 
dolence and barbarity of the moguls or emperors, and their great viceroys, have 
rendered them fruitlefs. 

The original inhabitants of India are called Gentoos; or, as others call them, 
Hindoos, and the country Hindooftan. They pretend that Brumma, who was their 
legiflator both in politics and religion, was inferior only to God, and that he ex- 
ifted many thoufand ycars before our account of the creation. This Brumma, pro- 
bably, was fome great and good genius, whofe beneficence, like that of the pagan 
lepiflators, led his people and their pofterity to pay him divine honours. ‘The Bra- 
mins (for fo the Gentoo priefts are called) pretend that he bequeathed to them a 
book called the Vidam, containing his doctrines and inftitutions; and that though 
the original is loft, they are ftill poffeffed of a facred commentary upon 1t, called 
the Shahftah, which is written in the Shanfcrita language, now a dead language, 
and known only to the Bramins, who ftudy it, even as our facred {criptures are 
written in Greek and Hebrew. But whether that language was originally different 
from that of the country, or whether it has only now become unintelligible to the 

eople, through that change which is incident to all living languages, is not well 
:nown. 

: The foundation of Brumma's doctrine confifted in the belief of a Supreme Being, 
who created a regular gradation of beings, fome fuperior, and fome inferior to 
man; in the immortality of thc foul, and a future ftate of rewards and punifh- 
ments, which is to confift of a tranfmigration into different bodies, according to 
the lives they have led in their pre-exiftent ftate. From this it appears more than 
probable, that the Pythagorean pomo ele took its rife in India. The necef- 
fity of inculcating this fublime, but ot erwife complicated doétrine, into the lower 
ranks, induced the Bramins, who are by no means unanimous in their doétrines, to 
have recourfe to fenfible reprefentations of the Deity and his attributes ; fo that the 
originial doétrines of Brumma have degenerated to rank ridiculous idolatry, in the 
worfhip of different animais, and various images, and of the moft hideous figures, 
delineated or carved. Wooden images are placed in all their temples, and on cer- 
tain feftivals are exhibited in the high-roads and in the ftreets of towns. The hu- 
man figures with elephants heads which are the objects of their devotion, have many 
hands and are enormoufly corpulent. 

The Hindoos have, from time immemorial, been divided into four great tribes. 
The frt and moft noble tribe are the Bramins, who alone can officiate in the 
priefthood, like the Jcwifh tribe of Levi. Tiiey are not, however, excluded 
from government, trade, or agriculture, though they are firiétly prohibited 

from 
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from all menial offices by their laws. The fecond in order 15 the Sittri tribe, who, 
according to their original inftitution, ought to be all military men ; but they fre- 
quently follow other profeffions. The third is the tribe of Beife, who are chiefly 
merchants, bankers, and banias or fhopkeepers. The fourth tribe is that of Sud- 
der, who ought to be menial fervants ; and they are incapable of raifing themfelves 
to any fuperior rank. If any one of them fhould be excommunicated from any of 
the four tribes, he and his pofterity are for ever fhut out from the fociety of every 
body in the nation, excepting that of the Harri caft, who are held in utter detefta- 
tion by ali the other tribes, and are employed only in the mcaneft and vileft offices. 
"This circumítance renders excommunication fo dreadful, that any Hindoo will 
fuffer the torture, and even death itfelf, rather than deviate from one article of his 
faith. — 

- Befides this divifion into tribes, the Gentoos are alfo fubdivided into late or 
fmaller claffes and tribes ; and it has been computed that there are eighty-four of 
thefe cafts, though fome have fuppofed there was a greater number. The order of 
pre-eminence of all the cafts, in a particular city or province, is generally indif- 
putably decided. ‘The Indian of an inferior would think himfelf honoured by 
adopting the cuftoms of a fuperior caft; but this laft would give battle fooner than 
not vindicate its prerogatives: the inferior receives the victuals prepared by a fuperior 
¢aft with refpeét, but the fuperior will not partake of a meal which has been pre- 
pos by the hands of an inferior cait. Their marriages are circumícribed by the 
ame barriers as the reft of their intercourfes ; and hence, befides the national phy- 
fiognomy, the members of each caft preferve an air of ftill greater refemblance to 
onc another. There are fome cafts remarkable for their beauty, and others as re- 
markable for their uglinefs. The mott ftriking features in the character of the Hin- 
doos, are their fuperftition, and veneration for the inftitutions and tenets of their 
forefathers. 

In India, the dominion of religion extends to a thoufand particulars, which 
in other countries are governed either by the civil laws, or by tafte, cuftom, or. 
fafhion. Drefs, food, the common intercourfes of life, marriages, profeflions, 
all are under the juritdiétion of religion. There is fcarcely any thing which is not 
regulated by fuperftition. It prefcribes rules of conduct in all circumftances and 
fituations ; nor is there any thing almoft fo trifling or minute as to be confidered as 
a matter of indifference. The original governinent of the Hindoos, was in reality 
an hierarchy; for among that religious people, the higheft authority was poffeffcd 
by the priefthood, or the Bramin caft. Nor is it in this inftance only, that we find 
a refemblance between the natives of India and them. Not only were the govern- 
ments of both nations hierarchical, but in both there was a vaft variety of religious 
obfervances and ceremonies extending to many particulars, which in other countries 
are matters of choice or of indifference; and both entertained the moft profound ref- 

& and veneration for their anceftors. All the cafts acknowledge the Bramins for their 
priefts, and from them derive their belief of the tranimigration ¿ which leads many of 
them to affliét themfelves even at the death of a fly, o occafioned by inadver- 
tence. But the greater number of cafts are lefs fcrupulous, and eat, although very 
fparingly, both of fifh and flefh ; but, like the Jews, not of all kinds indifferently. The 
ood of the Hindoos is fimple, confifting chiefiy of rice, ghee, which is a kind of 
imperfect butter, milk, "mpm and oriental fpices of different kinds, but 
chiefly what is called in the Kaft, «biJy, andin the Weft, green or Cayen pepper. 
The warrior caft, may eat of the flefh of goats, mutton, and poultry. Other fu- 
perior cafts may eat poultry and fifh; but the inferior cafts are prohibited from 
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Their greateft luxury confifts in the ufe of the 


richeft fpiceries and perfumes, of which the great people are very lavifh, and which 


grow almoft fpontaneoufly in their gardens. 


They efteem milk the pureft of foods, 


becaufe they think it partakes of fome of the properties of the nectar of their gods, 
and becaufe they efteem the cow itfelf almoft like a divinity. 

Their manners are gentle; their happinefs confifts in the folaces of a domeftic 
life; and they are taught by their religion, that matrimony is an indifpenfable duty 
in every man, who does not entirely feparate himfeif from the world from a prin- 


ciple of devotion. 


Their religion alío permits them to have feveral wives; but they 


feldom have more than one: and it has been obferved, that their wives are dif- 
tinguifhed by a decency of demeanour, a folicituce in their families, and a fidelity 
to their vows, which might do honour to human nature in the moft civilized coun- 


tries. 


The amufements of the Hindoos confift in going to their pagodas, in affift- 


ing at religious fhews, and in fulfilling a variety of ceremonies prefcribed to thém 


by the Bramins. 
nor do they want any thing 


Their ex m feems to forbid them to quit their own fhores*, 
rom abroad. 


‘They might, therefore, have lived in 


much —— and happinefs, if others had looked on them with the fame indif- 


ference wi 


th which they regard the reft of the world. 


The foldiers, are commonly called Rajah-poots, or perfons defcended from ra- 
jahs, and refide chiefly in the northern provinces, and are generally more fair-com- 


plexioned than the people of the fouthern provinces, who are quite black. 


Thefe 


rajah-poots are a robuit, brave, faithful people, and enter into the fervice of thofe 
who will pay them; but when their leader falls in battle, they think that their en- 
gagements to him are finifhed, and they run off the field without any ftain upon 


their reputation. 


The cuftom of women burning themfelves, upon the death of their hufbands, 
{till continues to be pr among fome of high caft and condition, though much 


leís frequently than formerly, 


it. 


and it is faid, that the Bramins now do not encourage 


One particular clafs of women are allowed to be openly proftituted : thefe are the 


famous dancing girls. 
raceful. 
umed. 


Their attitudes and movements are very eafy, and not un- 
Their perfons are delicately formed, gaudily decorated, and highly per- 
By the continuation of wanton attitudes, they acquire, as they grow 


warm in the dance, a frantic lafcivioufnefs themfelves, and communicate, by a na- 
tural contagion, the moft voluptuous defires to the beholders. 

The Gentoos are as careful of the cultivation of their lands, and their public 
works and conveniences, as the Chinefe; and remarkably honeft and humane : 
there fcarcely is an inftance of a robbery in all Indoftan, though the diamond mer- 


chants travel without defenfive weapons. 


According to a late writer, the Hindoos, 


as well as the Perfians, Tartars, and adjoining nations, who have inhabited Indof- 
tan fince it was invaded by Tamerlane, though of different nations, religions, 


* "The Gentoos are perfuadcd, that the waters 
of the three great 11vers, Ganges, Kiítna, and In- 
dus, have the tacred virtue of purifying thofe who 
bathe in them, from all pollutions and fins. ‘his 
religious idea feems to be founded on a principle of 
policy, and intended to reftrain the natives from 
snigrating into di(lant countries: for it is remark- 
able, that the facred rivers are fo fituated, that 
there is not any part of India where the inhabi- 
tants may not have an opportunity of wafhing a- 


way their fins, The Ganges, which rifes in the 
mountains of Thrber, with its different branches, 
runs through the kingdoms of Benyal, Bahar, and 
Orixa, and the upper provinces of Oude, Rohil- 
cund, Agra, Delhi, and Lahore. The Kiftna di- 
vides the Carnatic from Golconda, and runs 
through the Vifiapore intothe interior parts of the 
Decan. And the Indus bounding the Guzarat 
provinces, feparates Indoftan from the dominions 
of Perfia. 


laws, 
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laws, and cuftoms, poffefs neverthelefs, in equal degrees, hofpitality, politenefs, 
and addrefs. In refinement and eafe they are fuperior to any peo le to the weft- 
ward of them. In politenefs and  addrefs, in gracefulnefs of  deportment, and 
fpeech, an Indian is as much — to a Frenchman of fafhion, as a French 
courtier is to a Dutch burgo-mafter of Dorr. A Frenchman's eafe is mixed with 
forward familiarity, with confidence, and felf-conceit ; but the Hindoos, efpecially 
thofe of the higher cafts, are in their demeanour eafy and unconftrained, {till more 
than even a French courtier, and their eafe and freedom is referved, modeft, and 
refpectful. " l 

heir perfons are ftraight and elegant, their limbs finely proportioned, their fin- 
gers long and tapering, their countenances open and pleafant, and their features ex- 
hibit the moft delicate lines of beauty in the females, and in the males a kind of 
manly foftnefs. Their walk and gait, as well as their whole deportment, is in the 
higheft degree graceful. The drefs of the men is a kind of clofe-bodied gown, 
like our women's gowns, and wide trowfers, refembling petticoats, reaching down 
to their flippers. Such of the women as appear in public, have fhawls over their 
heads and íhoulders, fhort clofe jackets, and tight drawers which come down to 
their ancles. Hence the drefs of the men gives them in the eyes of Europeans, an 
appearance of effeminacy; whereas that of the women will appear rather maícu- 
line: fuch is the influence of habit and cuftom on human fentiments ; an influence 
which extends to matters of tafte, and to objects of higher importance. 

Their houfes cover much ground, and have fpacious galleries and accommoda- 
tions of various kinds. ‘The apartments are fmall, and the furniture not very ele- 
gant, if we except the rich Perfian carpets. The grandeur of their palaces con- 
fifts in baths, perfumes, temples, gods, and harams. ‘The harams or zenanas, that 
is, the refidences of the women, are removed from the front of the houfe, and 
lighted only from a fquare fpace in the centre of the whole building. Thc apparel 
"1 the women is inconceivably rich ; they have jewels on their fingers and about 
their necks, and alfo in their ears and noftrils, with bracelets on their wrifts and 
arms, and around their ancles. 

The temples or pagodas of the Gentoos are ftupendous but difguttíui Rene build- 
ings, erected in every capital, and under the direction of the Bramins. If thie 
Bramins are mafters of any uncommon art or fcience, they frequently turn it to the 
;urpofes of profit from their ignorant votaries. Mr. Scrafton fays, that they know 
ed. to calculate eclipfes; and that judicial aftrology is fo prevalent among them, 
that half the year is taken up with unlucky days; the head aftrologer being always 
confulted in their councils. The Mahometans likewife encourage thofe fuperfii- 
tions, and look upon all the fruits of the Gentoo induftry as belonging to them- 
felves. ‘Though the Gentoos are entirely paffive under all their oppreffions, and 
by their ftate of exiftence, the practice of their religion, and the fcantinefs of their 
food, have nothing of that refentment in their nature that animates the reft of man- 
kind; yet they arc fufceptible of avarice, and fometimes bury their money, and 
rather than difcover it, pur themíelves to death by poifon or otherwife. This prac- 
tice, which it feems is not uncommon, accounts for the vaft fcarcity of filver that 
til] of late prevailed in Indoftan. | 

The reafons above mentioned account likewife for their being lefs under the in- 
fluence of their paffions than the inhabitants of other countries. The perpetual 
ule of rice, their chicf food, gives them but little nourifhment ; and their marry- 
ing early, the male before fourteen, and their women at ten or eleven years of age, 
keeps them low and feeble in their períons. A man is in the decline of life at 
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thirty, and the beauty of the women is on decay at eighteen : at twenty-five they 
have all the.marks of old age. "We are not therefore to wonder at their being foon 
ftrangers to all perfonal exertion and vigour of mind ; and whatever may the 
caufe, a recent traveller among them, obíerves, it is certain, that death is regarded 
with lefs horror in India than in any other country in the world. The origin and 
the end of all things, fay the p of India of the prefent times, is a va- 
cuum. <A ftate of repofe is the ftate of greateft perfection ; and this is the ftate af- 
ter which a wife man afpires. It is better, fay the Hindoos, to fit than to walk, 
and to fleep than to wake; but dcath is the beft of all. According to the Gentoo 
laws, criminals fentenced to death are not to be ftrangled, fuffocated, or pbifoned, 
but to be cut off by the fword ; becaufe, without an effufion of blood, malefactors 
are fuppofed to die with all their fins about them; but thc fhedding of their blood, 
it is thought, expiates their crimes. 

The Mahometans, who, in Indoftan, are called Moors, are of Perfian, 'T'urkifh, 
Arabic, and other extractions. They early began, in the reigns of the caliphs of 
Bagdad, to invade Indoftan. "They penetrated as far as Delhi, which they made 
their capital. They fettled colonies in feveral places, whofe defcendants are called 
Pytans; but their empire was overthrown by Tamerlane, who founded the Mogul 
government, which ftill fubfifts. Thofe princes being ftrict Mahometans, received 
under their protection all that profeffed the fame religion, and who being a brave, 
active people, counterbalanced the numbers of the natives. They are faid to have 
penkit ae j the divifion of provinces, over which they appointed foubahs; and 
thofe provinces, each of which might be ftyled an empire, were fubdivided into na- . 
bobfhips; each nabob being immediately accountable to his foubah, who in pro- 
cefs of time became almoft rum, tet on the emperor, or, as he is called, the 
Great Mogul, upon their paying him an annual tribute. The vaft refort of Perfian 
and Tartar tribes has likewife ftrengthened the Mahometan government: but it is 
obfervable, that in two or three generations, the progeny of all thofe adventurers, 
who brought nothing with them but their horfes and their fwords, degenerated into 
all eaftern indolence and fenfuality. 

Of all thofe tribes, the Marattas at prefent make the greateft figure. ‘They are 
a kind of mercenaries, who live on the mountains between Indoftan and Perfia. 
They commonly ferve on horfeback, and, when well commanded, they have been 
known to give law even to the court of Delhi. “Though they are originally Gen- 
toos, yet they are of bold active í] irits, and pay no great refpect to the principles 
of their religion. Mr. Scrafton fays, that the Mahometans or Moors are of fo de- 
teftable a character, that he never knew above two or three exceptions, and thofe 
were among the Tartar and Perfian officers of the army. They are void, we are 
told, of every principle even of their own religion; and if they have a virtue, it is 
an appearance of hof pitality, but it is an appearance only; for while they are drink- 
ing with, and embracing a friend, they will ftab him to the heart. Butit is proba- 
ble, that thefe reprefentztions of their moral depravity are carried beyond the bounds 
of truth. | 

The manner of drinking among the Gentoos.is remarkable. They religioufly 
avoid touching the veffel that contains the liquor with their lips, and pour it into 
their mouths, holding the bottle, or other veffel, at leaft at a foot”s diftance. ‘Their 
idea is, that they would be polluted by ftagnating water. They will drink from a 
pump, or of any running flream, but not out of a pool. 

The people of Indoftan are governed by no written laws ¿ nor is there a lawyer 
in the whole empire ; their courts of juftice are directed by precedents. T pe Ma- 
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hometan inftitutes prevail only in their great towns and their neighbourhood. ‘The 
empire-is hereditary, and the emperor is heir only to his own officers. All lands 
in the hereditary line, and continue in that ftate even down to the fubtenants, 
while the lord can pay his taxes, and the latter their rent, both which are immut- 
ably fixed in the public books of each diftriét. The imperial demefne lands are 
thofe of the great rajah families, which fell to Tamerlane.and his fucceffors. Çer- 
tain portions of them are called jaghire lands, and are beftowed by the crown on 
the great lords or omrabs, and upon their death revert to the emperor; but the 
rights of the fubtenants, even of thofe lands, are indefeafible. 

Mr. Dalrymple obferves, according to the Gentoo conftitution, land (houfes and 
rdens excepted) is not private property, but belongs to the community, in the 
everal villages; each of which are fupplicd with -their refpeétive public officers, 
as the headman, to execute juftice ; the conicopoly, to ay | the accounts of the 
villagé ; the corn-meter, fimith, barber, doctor, aftrologer, &c. "Ihe grounds are 
cultivatcd by the community, and the produce fhared out in certain proportions to 
all. One is allotted to the Pagodas and Bramins, one to the government, another 
to the public officers, one to the repair of tanks, or refervoirs of water, and the reft 
diftributed among the community : but we underítand that the Mahometan go- 
vernment, and the intrufion of Europeans, have introduced fome innovations in 
this ancient conítitution, particularly, by farming the circar, or government fhares. 
Such are the outlines of the government by which this great empire long fub- 
filed, without almoft the femblance of virtue among its great officers, either civil 
or military. lt was fhaken, however, after the overthrow of Mahomet Shah, by 
Kouli Khan, which was attended by lo great a diminution of the imperial autho- 
rity, that the foubahs and nabobs became abfolute in their own governments. 
Though they could not alter the fundamental laws of property, yet they invented 
new taxes, which beggared the people, to pay their armies and fupport their 
power; fo that many of the people, a few years ago, after being unmercifuMy 
plundered by collectors and tax-mafters, were left to perifh through want. To fum 
up the mifery of the inhabitants, thofe foubahs and nabobs, and other Mahometan 
governors, employ the Gentoos themfelves, and fome even of the Bramins, as the 
minifters of their rapacioufnefs and cruelties. Upon the whole, ever fince the in- 
vafion of: Kouli Khan, Indoftan, from being a well regulated government, is be- 
come a fcene of mere anarchy or ftratocracy ; every great man protects himfclf in 
his tyranny by his foldiers, whofe pay far exceeds the natural riches of his govern- 
ment. As private affaffinations and other murders are here committed with impu- 
nity, the people, who know they can be in no worfe ftate, concern themfelves 
very little in the revolutions of government. To the above caufes are owing the 
late fucceffes of the Englifh in Indoftan. The reader, from this reprefentation, may 
perceive, that all the Englifh have acquired in point of territory, has been 
gained frem ufürpers and robbers ; and their eem of it being guarantied by the 
prefent lawful emperor, is faid to be founded upon the laws and conftitutions of 
chat country. We are, however, forry to be obliged to remark, that the conduct 
of many of the fervants of the Eaft India Company towards the natives, and not 
properly punifhed or checked, either by the directors or the Britifh legiflature,. has 
in too many inftances been highly difhonourable to the Englifh name, and totally 

inconfiftent with that humanity which was formerly our national characteriftic. 
It may be here proper juft to obferve, that the complexion of the Gentoos is 
black, their hair long, and the features of both fexes regular, At court, wae > 
4 5 the 
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the great families are ambitious of intermarrying with Perfians and 'Tartars, on ac- 
count of the fairnefs of their complexion, refembling that of their conqueror Ta- 
merlane and his great, generals. 


The Peninsuta of IN DIA beyond the GanGes, called the 
FARTHER PENINSULA. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles. Degrees. Sq. M. 


Length 2000 x and 30 north latitude. 
Breadth el nane F and 109 eaft longitude. $ r ia ata 


BounDaARIES. | HIS peninfula is bounded by Thibet and China, on the 

North ; by China and the Chinefe fea, on the Eaft; by the 

fame fea and the ftraits of Malacca, on the South ; and by the bay of Bengal and 

the Hither India, on the Weft. The fpace between Bengal and China is now call- 

ed the province of Mecklus, and other diftricts, fubject to the king of Ava or Bur- 
mah. 


Grand divifions. Subdivifions. Chief towns. Sq. M. 
Acham Camdara 
On the north-weft ] Ava t | Ava ( 180,000 
Arracan Arracan. 
: Pegu Pegu, E.lon. 97. N. lat. 17-30. 50,000 
Gu the eurbowelk Martaban Martaban 
n Siam Siam, E, lon. 100-55. N. lat. 14-18. 170,000 
Malacca Malacca, E. lon. 101. N. lat. 2-12. 48,000 
Tonquin Cachao, or Keccio, E. lon. 105. N. 
On the north-caft$ | t | lat. 21-30. i ial 
Laos Lanchang. 59,400 
Cochin China Thoanoa 61,900 
On the fouth-eatt $ Cambodia. | } Cambodia 
Chiampa Padram. t 60,200 


Name.] The name of India is taken from the river Indus, which of all others 
was beft known to the Perfians. “The whole of this peninfula was unknown to the 
ancients, and is partly fo to the moderns. | 

AIR AND eager ier Authors differ concerning the air of this country, fome 
preferring that of the fouthern,.and fome that of the northern parts. It is gene- 
rally agreed, that the air of the former is hot and dry, but in fome places moift, 
and confequently unhealthy. The climate is fubjeét to hurricanes, lightnings, 
and inundations, fo that the ‘eg build their houfes upon high pillars to defend 
them from floods ; and they have no other idea of feafons, but wet and dry. Eaft- 
erly and Welterly moz/oons (which is an Indian word) prevail in this country. 

: | Moug- 
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MovNTAiNs.] Thofe run from North to South almoft the whole length of the 
country ; but the lands near the fea are low, and annually overflowed in the rainy 
feafon. 

Rivers.] The chief are Sanpoo or Burrumpooter, Domea, Mecon, Menan, 
and Ava, or the great river Nou Kian. l 

Bays AND STRAITS.) The bays of Bengal, Siam, and Cochin-China. The 
{traits of Malacca and Sincapora. ‘The promontories of Siam, Romana, and 
Baníac. 

SOIL AND PRODUCT OF THE The foil of this peninfula is fruitful in general, 

DIFFERENT NATIONS. Sand produces all the delicious fruits that are found 
in.other countries contiguous to the Ganges, as well as roots and vegetables, and in 
Ava, a quantity of falt-petre, and the beft teek timber, or Indian oak, which for 
fhip-building in warm climates is of much longer duration than any European oak. 
Teek fhips of 40 years old are no uncommon objects in the Indian feas. This 
peninfula abounds likewife in filks, elephants, and quadrupeds, beth doineftic and 
wild, that are common in the fouthern kingdoms of Afia. The ‘natives drive a 
great trade in gold, diamonds, rubies, topazes, amethyíts, and other precious 
ftones. Tonquin produces little or no corn or wine, but is the moft healthful coun- 
try of all the peninfula. In fome places, efpecially towards the north, the inha- 
bitants have fwellings in their throats, faid to be owing to the badneís of their wa- 
ter. | 

INHABITANTS, es The Tonquinefe are excellent mechanics and fair 

AND DIVERSIONS. traders; but greatly oppreffed by their king and 
great lords. His majefty engroffes the trade, and his factors fell by retail to the 
Dutch and other nations. The Tonquinefe are fond of lacker houfes, which are- 
unwholefome and poifonous. The people in the fouth are a favage race, and go: 
almoft naked, with large filver and gold ear-rings, and coral, amber, or fhell 
bracelets. In Tonquin and Cochin-China, the two fexes are fcarcely diftinguifh- 
able by their drefs,. which refembles that of the Perfians. “The people of quality 
are fond of Englifh broad-cloth, red or green; and others weara dark-coloured 
cotton cloth. In Azem, which is thought one of the beft countries in Afia, the 
inhabitants prefer dogs-flefh to all other animal food. The people of that kingdom 
pay no taxes, becaufe the king is fole proprietor of all the gold and filver, and other 
metals, found in his kingdom. They live, however, eafy and comfortably. Al- 
moft every houfe-keeper has an elephant for the conveniency of his wives and wo- 
men, polygamy being practifed all over India. 

It is unqueftionable that thofe Indians, as well as the Chinefe, had the ufe of 
gunpowder before it was known in Europe; and the invention is generally afcribed 
to the Azemefe. The inhabitants of the fouthern divifion of this peninfula go un- 
der the name of Malayans, frorn the neighbouring country of Malacca. 

Though the religious fuperftitions that prevail in this peninfula..are extremely 
erofs, yet the people believe in a future ftate ; and when their kings are interred, 
a number of animals are buried with them, and fuch veffels of gold and filver as 
they think can be of ufe to them in their future life. The people in this peninfula 
are commonly very fond of fhew, and often make an appearance beyond their cir- 
cumítances. They are delicate in no part of their drefs but in their hair, which 
they buckle up in a very agreeable manner. In their food they are loathfome ; 
for beides dogs, they eat rats, mice, ferpents, and ftinking fifh. “The people of 
Arracan are equally indelicate in their amours, for they hire Dutch and other fo- 
reigners to confummate the nuptials with their virgins, and value their women moft 
when ig a ftate of pregnancy. Their treatment of the fick is ridiculous beyond 
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belief; and in many places, when a patient is judged to be incurable, he is ex- . 
pofed on the bank of fome river, where he is either drowned, or devoured by birds 
or: beafts of prey. N opp becca i, the great antiquity of moft Indian nations, it is 
faid, on the veracity of fome who have feenthem, that on the confines of Arracan 
and Pegu, there is a people (if folitary favages roaming through woods in queft 
of. prey,. deferve the name of people) that appear to be in the very firft ftage of fo- 
ciety. They are the only people in the known world that go abfolutely naked, 
without the finalleft covering on any part of their bodies. .They live on fruit, 
which grows fpontaneoufly, in the uncultivated defert they inhabit, in great abun- 
dance; and on the flefh of animals, which they tear alive and devour raw. They 
fir on their hams, with their legs and arms difpofed in the manner of monkeys. 
At the approach of men, they fly into their woods. They take care of their off- 
fpring, and live in families, but feem to have no ideas of fubordination of rank or 
civil government. 

The diverfions common in this country are fifhing and hunting, the celebrating 
of feftivals, and acting comedies, by torch-light, from evening to morning. 

LawcuAGr.] The language of the court of Delhi is Perfian, but in this pen- 
infula it is chiefly Malayan, interfperfed with other dialects. | 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] The Bramins, who are the tribe of the prieft- 
hood, defcend from thofe Brachmans who are mentioned to us with fo much reve- 
rence by antiquity ; and although much inferior, either as philofophers or men of 
learning, to the reputation of their anceftors, as priefts, their religious doctrines are 
{till implicitly followed by the whole nation ; and as preceptors, they are the fource 
of all the knowledge which exifts in Indoftan. But the utmoft ftretch of their ma- 
thematical knowledge feems to be the calculation of eclipfes. They have a good 
idea of logic; but it does not appear they have any treatifes on rhetoric ; . their 
ideas of mufic, if we may judge from their practice, are barbarous ; and in medi- 
cine they derive no affiftance from the knowledge of anatomy, fince diffections 
are repugnant to their religion. 

The poetry of the Afiatics is too turgid, and full of conceits, and the diétion of 
their hiftorians very diffufe and verbofe : but though the manner of eaftern compo- 
fitions differs from the correct taíte of Europe, there are many things in the writ- 
ings of Afiatic authors worthy the attention of literary men. Mr. Dow obferves, 
that in the Shanfcrita, or learned language of the Bramins, which is the grand re- 
pofitory of the religion, philofophy, and hiftory of the Hindoos, there are in par-- 
ticular many hundred volumes in profe which treat of the ancient Indians and their 
hiftory. The fame writer alfo remarks, that the Shanfcrita records contain accounts 
of the affairs of Weftern Afi: very different from what any tribe of the Arabians 
have tranfimitted to pofterity ; and that it is more than probable, that, upon exa- 
mination, the former will appear to bear the marks of more authenticity, and of 
¡greater antiquity, than the latter. “The Arabian writers have been generally fo 
much prejudiced againft the Hindoos, that their accounts of them are by no means 
to be oe i relied on. 

Mr. Dow obferves, that the finall progrefs, which corrcétneís and elegance of 
fentiment and diétion have made in the Eaft, did not proceed from a want of en- 
couragement to literature. On the contrary, it appears, that no princes in the 
world patronized men of letters with more generofity and refpect than the Maho- 
metan emperors of Indoftan. A literary genius was not only the certain means to 
acquire a degree of wealth which muft aftonifh Europeans, but an infallible road 
for rifing to the firít offices of the ftate. The character of the learned was " the 
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fame time fo facred, that tyrants, who made a paítime of embruing their hands in 
the blood of their other fubjects, not only abítained from offering violence to men 
of genius, but ftood in fear of their pens. i 
MANUFACTURES AND pia T vary in the different countries of this 
eninfula ; but the chief branches have been already mentioned. The inhabitants, 
in fome parts, are obliged to manufacture their falt out of afhes. In all handicraft 
trades that they underítand, the people are more induftrious, and better workmen, 
than moft of the Europeans; and in weaving, fewing, embroidering, and fome 
other manufactures, it is faid that the Indians do as much work with their feet as 
their hands. ‘Their painting, though they are ignorant of drawing, is amazingly 
vivid in its colours. The finenefs of their linen, and their fillagree work in gold 
and filver, are beyond any thing of thofe kinds to be found in other parts of 
the world. “The commerce of India, in fhort, is courted by all trading nations in 
the world, and probably has been fo from the earlieft ages : it was not unknown even 
in Solomon’s time; and the Greeks and Romans drew from thence their higheít 
materials of luxury. The greateft fhare of it, through events foreign to this part 
of our work, is now centered in England, though that of the Dutch is ftill very 
confiderable; that of the French has for fome time declined, nor is that of the 
Swedes and Danes of much importance. | 
CONSTITUTION, GOVERNMENT, This article is fo extenfive, that it requires 
' RARITIES, AND CITIES. E. Might review of the kingdoms that form this 
peninfula. In Azem, it hath already been obferved, the king is proprietor of all 
the gold and filver; he pays little or nothing to the Great Mogul ; his capital is 
Ghergong or Kirganu. We know little or nothing of the kingdom of Tipra, but 
that it was anciently fubject to the kings of Arracan ; and that they fend to the 
Chinefe gold and filk, for which they receive filver in return.  Arracan lies to the 
fouth of Tipra, and is governed by twelve princes, fubjeét to the chief king, who 
refides in his capital. His palace is very large, and contains, as we are told, feven 
idols caft in gold of two inches thick, each of a man's height, and covered over 
with diamonds and other precious ftones. Pegu is about 350 Englifh miles in length, 
and almoft the fame in breadth. The riches of the king when an independent 
ftate, were almoft incredible; fome of his idols, as big as life, being of mafly 
gold and filver. His revenues arofe from the rents of lands, of which he was fole 
proprietor, and from duties on imerchandife; fo that fome thought him to be the 
richeft monarch in the world, excepting the Chinefe emperor. He was faid to be 
able to bring a million, and on occafion, a million and a half of foldiers to the 
field, well clothed and armed ; and to be mafter of 800 trained elephants, each 
with a caftle on his back holding four foldiers. The conftitution of this empire is 
of the feudal kind, for he afigns lands and towns to his nobles upon military te- 
nures. Inthe year 1754, Pecu was reduced to the ftate of a dependent province 
by the king of Ava. Macao is the great mart of trade in that province. 

We know little of the kingdom of Ava. Monchaboo was the refidence of the 
king, and not Ava, in 1755. Itis faid, the honours the king affumes are next to 
divine. His fubjects trade chiefly in mufk and jewels, rubies and faphires. In 
other JUN the inhabitants refemble thofe of Pegu. In thofe kingdoms, and 
indeed in the greateft part of this peninfula, the doctrines of the Grand Lama of 
Jd hibet prevail, as well as thofe of the Bramins. 

The kingdom of Laos or Lahos, formerly included that of Jangoma or Jango- 
may, but that is now fubject to Ava; we know few particulars of it that can be 
depended upon. It is faid. to be immenfely populous, to abound in all the rich 
commodities as well as the grofs fuperítitions of the Eaft, and to be divided into a 
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number of pay kingdoms, all of them holding of one fovereign, who, like his 
oriental brethren, is abfolutely defpotic, and lives in inexpreffible pomp and mag- 
nificence ; but is of the Lama religion, and often the flave of his priefts and mini- 


rs. 

The kingdom of Siam has been often defcribed by miffionaries and pretended tra- 
vellers in the moft romantic terms; and therefore we can pay little other credit to 
their accounts, farther than that it is a rich and flourifhing kingdom, and thatit ap- 
— in its government, policy, and the quicknefs and acutenefs of its inha- 

itants, very near to the Chinefe. ‘The kingdom of Siam is furrounded by high 
mountains, which, onthe eaít fide, feparate it from the kingdoms of Camboja and 
Laos; on the weft, from Pegu; and on the north, from Ava, or, more properly, 
from Jangoma; on the fouth it is wafhed by the river Siam, and has the peninfula 
of Malacca, the north--weft part whereof is under its dominion. ‘The extent of the 
country, however, is very uncertain, and it is but indifferently peopled. ‘The in- 
habitants of both fexes are more modeft than any found in the reft of this peninfu- 
la. Great care is taken of the education of their children. ‘Their marriages are 
fimple, and performed by their talapoins, or priefts, fprinkling holy water upon the 
couple, and repeating fome prayers. We are told that gold is fo abundant in this 
country, that their moft ponderous images are. made of it; and that it is feen in vaft 

uantities on the outfide of the king's palace. ‘Thefe relations are found, by mo- 
tian travellers, to be the fictions of French and other miffionaries; for though the 
country has mines of gold, their ornaments are either exceffively thin plates of that 
metal, or a very bright lacker that cover wooden or other materials. he govern- 
ment here is extremely go em ; even fervants muft appear before their matters in 
a kneeling pofture ; and the mandarins.are proftrate before the king. Siam, the 
capital, is reprefented as a large city, but fcarcely a fixth part of it is inhabited ; and 
the palace is about a mile and a half in circuit. Bankok, which ftands about 18 
leagues to the fouth of Siam, and 12 miles from the fea, is the only place towards 
the coaft that is fortified with walls, batteries, and brafs cannon; and the Dutch 
have a factory at Ligor, which ftands on the eaft fide of the peninfula of Malacca, 
but belonging to Siam. ; | 

The peninfula of Malacca is a large — and contains feveral kingdoms or 
provinces. The Dutch, however, are faid to be real maíters and fovereigns of the 
whole peninfula, being in poffeffion of the capital (Malacca). “The inhabitants 
differ but little from brutes in their manner of gon and yet the Malayan lan- 
gu is reckoned the pureft of any fpoken in all the Indies. We are told by the 
lateft travellers, that its chief produce is tin, pepper, elephants teeth, canes, and 
ms. Some miffionaries pretend that it is the Golden Cherfonefus or Peninfula of 
the ancients, and that the inhabitants ufed to meafure their riches by bars of gold. 
‘The truth is, that the excellent fituation of this country admits of a trade with In- 
dia; fo that when it was firft difcovered by the Portuguefe, who were afterwards 
expelled by the Dutch, Malacca was the richeft city in the Eaft, next to Goa and 
Ormus, being the key of the China, the Japan, the Moluccas, and the Sunda trade. 
‘The country, however, at prefent, is chiefly valuable for its trade with the Chi- 
nefe. This degeneracy of the Malayans, who were formerly an induftrious inge- 
nious people, is eafily accounted for, by the tyranny of the Dutch, whofe intereft 
it is Uses they fhould never recover from their prefent ftate of ignorance and 
favery. 

T 34 Englifh carry on a ímuggling kind of trade in their country fhips, from the 
coaft of Coromandel and the Bay of Bengal to Malacca, This commerce is -r 
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nived at by the Dutch governor and council among them, who little regard the or- 
ders of their fuperiors, provided they can enrich themfelves. 

Cambodia, or Camboja, is a country little known to the Europeans ; but, ac- 
cording to the beft information, its greateft length, from north to fouth, is about 
520 Englifh miles; and its greateft breadth, from weft to eaft, about 398 miles. 
This kingdom has a fpacious river running through it, the banks of which are the 
only habirable parts of the nation, on account of its fultry air, and the peftiferous 
gnats, ferpents, and other animals bred in the woods. Its foil, commodities, 
trade, animals, and products by fea and land, are much the fame with the other 
kingdoms of this vaft peninfula. The betel, a creeping plant of a particular fla- 
vour, and, as they fay, an excellent remedy for all thofe difeafes that are common 
to the inhabitants of the Eaft Indies, is the higheft luxury of the Cambodians, from 
the king to the peafant; but is very unpalatable and difagreeable to the Europeans. 
The fame barbarous magnificence, the defpotifm of their king, and the ignorance 
of the people, prevail here as throughout the reft of the peninfula. Between Cam- 
bodia and Cochin-China lies the little kingdom of Chiampa, the inhabitants of 
which trade with the Chinefe, and feem therefore to be fomewhat more civilized 
than their neighbours. 

Cochin-China, or the weftern China, is fituated under the torrid zone, and ex- . 
tends, according to fome authors, about pe miles in length ; but it is much lefs 
extenfive in its breadth from eaft to weft. Laos, Cambodia, and Chiampa, as 
well as fome other finaller kingdoms, are faid to be tributary to Cochin-China ; 
fome particulars of which I have mentioned in the general view of this peninfula, 
The manners and religion of the people feem to be originally Chinefe ; and they 
are much given to trade. Their king is faid to be immenfely rich, and his king- 
dom enjoys all the advantages of commerce that are found in the other parts of the 
Eaft Indies; but at the fame time we are told, that this mighty prince, as well as 
the king of Tonquin, are fubject to the Chinefe emperor. 1t is reafonable to fup- 
pofe, that all thofe rich countries were peopled from China, or at leaft that they 
had, fome time or other, been governed by one head, till the mother-empire be- 
came fo large, that it might be convenient to parcel it out, referving to itfelf a 
kind of feudal fuperiority over them all. 

Tonquin has been already mentioned, and little can be added to what has been 
faid, unlefs we adopt the fictions of the popifh miffionaries. The government of 
this kingdom, however, is particular. The Tonquinefe had revolted from the 
Chinefe, which was attended by a civil war. A compromife at lalt took place be- 
tween the chief of the revolt and the reprefentative of' the ancient kings, by 
which the former was to have all the executive powers of the government, under 
the name of the Chouah ; but that the Bua, or real king, fhould retain the royal 
titles, and be permitted fome inconfiderable civil prerogatives within his palace, 
"m — neither he nor any of his family can ftir without the permiffion of the 
chouah. 

The chouah refides generally in the capital Cachao, which is fituated near the 
centre of the kingdom. ‘The bua’s palace is a vaft ftruéture, and has a fine arfe- 
nal. The Englifh have a very flourifhing houfe on the north-fide of the city, con- 
veniently fitted up with ftore-houfes, and office-houfes, a noble dining-room, and 
handfome apartments for the merchants, factors, and officers of the company. 

The above is the beft account I have been able to giveof this vaft peninfula. Its 
rarities, confifting of houfes overlaid with gold, and folid idols of the fame metal, 
adorned with an infinite number of precious ftones and jewels, are mentioned by 
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many travellers; but it is difficult to give them credit, when we confider the un- 
difciplined weaknefs of the inhabitants, their fuperftition, indolence, ignorance, 
and native timidity ; which inuft render them a prey not only to European adven- 
turers, but to the Tartar conquerors of China. To this we may add, the univer- 
fally admitted paffion of thofe people for oftentation, and the many diícoveries 
that have been inade by candid travellers, of their difplaying plated or gilded fur- 
niture and ornaments, at which they are wonderfully expert, for thofe of maffy 
gold. ! 

The poffeffion of rubies, and other precious ftones of an extraordinary fize, and 
even of white and party-coloured elephants, convey among thofe credulous people 
a pre-eminence of rank and royalty, and has fometimes occafioned bloody wars. 
After all, it muft be acknowledged, that, however dark the accounts we have of 
thofe kingdoms may be, yet there is fufficient evidence to prove, that they are im. 
menfely rich in all the treafures of nature ; but that thofe advantages are attended 
with many natural calamities, fuch as floods, volcanos, earthquakes, tempefts, and 
above all, rapacious and poifonous animals, which render the poffeffion of life, even 
for an hour, precarious and uncertain. | 


INDIA within the GanGes, or the Empire of the GREAT MoGur. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT; including the Peninfula weft of the Ganges. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 
Length 2000 7 and 40 north latitude. 
Breadth I sad between 1 66 and 92 eaít longitude. 870,910 


HIS empire is bounded by Ufbec Tartary and Thibet, on the 
North ; by Thibet and the Bay of Bengal, on the Eaft; by 
the Indian Ocean, on the South; by the fame and Perfia, on the Weft. The mair 
land being the Mogul empire, or Indoftan, properly fo called. 





BOUNDARIES. | 





Grand divifions. Provinces. Chief towns. 
Bengal Proper l Calcutta 
[ d Y (Fort William 
| | Hugly t Englith 
. Decc 
The north-eaft divifion | | Malda, Englifh and Dutch 
of India, containing the | Chatigan 
provinces of Bengal, on | 4 Caffumbazar 
the mouths of the Ganges, i Naugracut - = Naugracut 
and thofe of the mountains | Jefuat L » | | Rajapour 
of Naugracut Patna - - | Patna 
Necbal - -= | ecbal 
Gore - - sore 
L Rotas - & o Rotas 


The 
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Grand divifions. Provinces. Chief towns. 
( Soret - - 1rfJagenal 
| Jeffelmere — - Jeffelmere 
The north-weít divifion | Tata, or Sinda j Tata 
on the frontiers of Perfia,< Bucknor - - ¿ Bucknor 
and on the river of Indus Moultan - -= | | Moultan 
Haican - = | EHaican 
| Cabul - - j LCabul 
( Candifh - - y (Medipour 
Berar - - Berar 
Chitor - - Chitor 
Ratipor - = | Ratipor 
Navar - - Navar 
Gualeor =- = Gualeor 
: "N Agra - - Agra 
The middle divifion < Delhi E ri D. li, Ton; uo. 
N. lat. 28. 
Lahor, or Pencah Lahor 
Hendowns - - Hendowns 
Caffimere - -= | Caflimere 
Jengapour Jengapour 





LAímer, or Bando J LAÍímer. 


The Britifh nation poffefs in full fovereignty the whole foubah of Bengal, and 
the greatefít part of Bahar. In Oriffa, or Orixa, only the diftriéts of Midnapour. 
‘The whole pofleflions contain about 150,000 fquare miles, and 10 millions of fn- 
habitants. With their allies and tributaries, they now occupy the whole navigable 
courfe of the Ganges from its entry on the plains to the fea, which by its winding 
courfe is more than 1350 miles. 

AIR AND SEASONS.] The winds in this climate generally blow for fix months 
from the fouth, and fix from the north. April, May, and the beginning of June, 
are exceffively hot, but refrefhed by fea breezes; and in fome dry feafons, the hur- 
ricanes, which tear up the fands, and let them fall in dry fhowers, are exceffively 
difagreeable. The Englifh, and confequently the Europeans in general, who ar- 
rive at Indoftan, are commonly feized with fome illnefs, fuch as flux or fever, in 
their different appearances ; but when properly treated, efpecially if the patients are 
abítemious, they recover, and afterwards prove healthy. 

Mounrarins.] The moft remarkable mountains are thofe of Caucafus and 
Naugracut, which divide India from Perfia, Ufbec Tartary, and Thibet, and are 
inhabited by Marattas, Afghans, or Patans, and other people more warlike than 
the Gentoos. As to the mountains of Balegaut, which run almoft the whole length 
of India from north to fouth, and cut the peninfula of India in two, they are fo 
high that they ftop the weftern monfoon, the rains beginning fooner on the Mala- 
bar coaft than they do on the coaft of Coromandel. | 

Rivers.] "lhefe are the Indus and the Ganges, both of them known to the an- 
cients, and, as obferved in p. 678 held in the higheft efteem, and even veneration; by 
the modern inhabitants. The Indus is by the natives called Sinde, or Sindeh, and 
is formed of about 10 principal ftreams which deícend from the Perfian and Tar- 
tarian mountains on the north-eaft and north-weft. From the city of Attock down 
to Moultan, it is commonly flyled the me Attock; below Moultan it is often 
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named the Soor, until it divides itfelf into many channels near Tatta, where the 
principal branch takes the name of Mehran.  Befides thofe rivers, many others wa- 
ter this country, as the Behat or Chelum, (the Hydafpes of Alexander) the Jenau or 
the ancient Acefines, or Beah, Setlege, Jumna, and the Rauvee, formerly the Hydra- 
otes, on the fouth bank of which ftands the city of Lahor. - 
SEAS, BAYS, AND CAPES.] Thefe are the Indian ocean; the bay of Bengal; the 
gulf of Cambaya ; the ftraits of Ramanakoel ; Capes Comorin and Diu. 
INHABITANTS.] I have already made a general review of this great empire, and 
have only to add, to what was faid of their religion and fects, that the fakirs. 
are a kind of Mahometan mendicants or beggars, who travel about, practifing the 
greateft aufterities ; but many of them are impoftors. ‘Their number is faid to. be 
$00,000. Another fet of mendicants are the joghis, who are idolaters, and are 
fuppofed to be twelve millions in number, but all of them vagabonds, and have 
been impoftors, who live by amufing the credulous Gentoos with foolifh fictions. 
“The Banians, who are fo called from their affected innocence of life, ferve as bro- 
kers, and profefs the Gentoo refvion, or fomewhat like it. ! 
The Perfees, or Parfes, of Indoftan, are originally the Gaurs, defcribed in Per- 
fia, but are a moft induftrious pepe particularly in weaving, and architecture of 
every kind. They pretend to pofieffed of the works of Zoroafter, whom they 
call by various names, and which fome Europeans think contain many particulars. 
that would throw light upon ancient hiftory both facred and profane. This opinion: 
is countenanced by the few parcels of thofe books that have been publifhed ; but 
fome are of opinion that the whole is a modern impofture, founded upon facred, tra-- 
ditional, and profane hiftories, and religion. They are known, as paying divine: 
adoration to fire, but, it is faid, only as an emblem of the divinity, and as his chief 
agent in the fyftem of the univerfe. They never exringuifh fire. They will ftand 
for hours by their lamps, putting up their prayers to God, with folded hands, and 
their eyes turned towards Heaven with great marks of devotion. They utter ejacu- 
latory prayers all day long, and conftantly mix bufinefs, and even common. conver- 
fation, with devotion. They have a fuperftitious veneration for cocks and for dogs. 
They breed great numbers of dogs at their own houfes, and feed them regularly 
twice every day with rice and ghee. To all dogs, whether their own or not, they 
are very hofpitable. Wherever they fee a dog, they prefently call him, and offer 
him food. If you walk abroad with a dog in any of the Perfee villages, you pre- 
fently hear jo! jo! at every turn; every body ftriving to be the firft to entertain 
jour dog. Dogs are alfo facred in all the Turkifh dominions. The dogs on the 
ifland of Bombay, a few years ago, were many of them mad: whereupon an or- 
dér was given by the governor, for killing all dogs without exception. This order 
being known, the Perfees were greatly alarmed, met together, and entered into: à 
folemn league and covenant in defence of their dogs, and threatened to protect their 
lives at the rifque of their own. It was therefore thought prudent, not to infit on 
the execution of the decree that had been iffued againft thofe faithful and affection- 
ate domeíticsiz" | | 
The nobility and people of rank delight in hunting with the bow as well as the 
gun, and often train the leopards to the fports of the field. They affect fhady walks 
and cool fountains, like other people in hot countries. They are fond of tumblers, 
mountebanks, and jugglers ; of barbarous mufic, both in wind and ftring inítru- 
ments, and play at cards in their private parties. - Their houfes make no appearance, 
and thofe of the commonalty are poor and mean, and generally thatched, which 
renders them fubjeét to fire; but the manufacturers chuíe to work in the open air; 
| and 
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and the infides of houfes belonging to principal períons are commonly neat, com- 
modious, and pleafant, nay many of them nificent. 

Commerce or InposTAN.] I have already mentioned this article, as well as 
the manufaétures of India; but the Mahometan merchants here carry on a trade 
that has not yet been defcribed, even with Mecca, in Arabia, from the weftern 
parts of this empire, up the Red Sea. This trade is carried on in a particular fpe- 
cies of veffels called junks, the largeft of which, we are told, befides the cargoes, 
will carry 1700 Mahometan pilgrims to vifit the tomb of their prophet. At Mec- 
ca they meet with Abyflinian, Egyptian, and other traders, to whom they difpofe of 
their cargoes for gold and filver; fo that a Mahometan junk returning from this 
voyage is often worth 200,000]. 

ROVINCES, CITIES, AND oe The province of Agra 1s the largeft in all 

BUILDINGS, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. § Indoftan, containing 40 large towns and 340 
villages. Agra is the greateft city, and its caftle the largeft fortification in all the 
Indies, The Dutch have a factory there, but the Englifh have none. 

The city of Delhi, which is the capital of that province, is likewife the capital 
of Indoftan. It is defcribed as being a fine city, and containing the imperial palace, 
which is adorned with the ufual magnificence of the Eaft. Its ftables formerly con- 
tained 12,000 horfes, brought from Arabia, Perfia, and Tartary ; and ¿oo ele- 
phants. When the forage is burnt up by the heats of the feafon, as is often the 
cafe, theíe horfes are faid to be fed in the morning with bread, butter, and fugar, 
and in the evening with rice-milk properly pre > | 

Tatta, the capital of Sindia, is a large city ; and it is faid that a plague which 
happened there in 1699 carried off above 80,000 of its manufacturers in filk and 
cotton. It is ftill famous for the manufacture of palanquins, which are a kind of 
canopied couches, on which the great men all over India, Europeans as well as na- 
tives, repofe when they appear abroad. ‘They are carried bY our men, who will 
trot along, morning and evening, 40 miles a day; 10 being ufually hired, who carry 
the palanquin by turns, four at atime. ‘Though a palanquin is dear at firft coft, 
yet che porters may be hired for nine or ten fhillings a month each, out of which they 
maintain themfelves. ‘The Indus, at Tatta, is ut a mile broad, and famous for 
its fine carp. à; 

Though the province of Moultan is not very fruitful, yet it yields excellent iron 
and canes; and the inhabitants, by their fituation, are enabled to deal with the Per- 
fians and Tartars yearly for above 60,000 horfes. “The capital is Moultan, about 
$00 miles, by the courfe of the river, from the fea. 

The province of Caffimere, being furrounded with mountains, is difficult of ac- 
ceís, but when entered, it appears to be the dife of the Indies. It is faid to con- 
tain 100,000 villages, to be ftored with cattle and game, without any beafts of prey. 
The capital (Caffimere) ftands by a large lake; and both fexes, the women efpe- 
cially, are almoft as fair as the Europeans, and are faid to be witty, dexterous, and 
ingenious 

The province and city of Lahor formerly made a great figure in the Indian 
hiftory, and is ftill one of the largeft and fineft provinces in the Indies, producing 
the beft fugars of any in Indoftan. Its capital was once about nine miles long, 
but is now much decayed. We know little of the provinces of Ayud, Tus. 
Bekar, and Hallabas, that is not in common with the other provinces of Indoftan, 
excepting that they are inhabited by a hardy race of men, who feem never to have 
been conquered, and though they — to the Moguls, live in an eafy, — 
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dep: ttire  Ynefoine cf choice provinces many ‘of the European fruits, plants, and 
ense. chrive, aro: their native foil, 

je, of all ane tndian provinces, is perhaps the moft interefting to an Englifh 
resto. Its aucural ficuation, (is defcribed by major Rennel, late. furveyor-gene- 
ru ^s Lengal) as fingularly happ with refpeét to fecurity from the atcack of fo- 
estia enemies. On the north and eaf it hath no warlike neighbours, and hath 
moreover a formidable barrier of mountains, rivers, or extenfive waítes towards thofe 
quarters, fhould an enemy ftart up. On the fouth is a fea coaft guarded by fhallows 
and impenetrable woods, and with m one port, which is of difficult acceís in an 
extent of 300 miles. Only on the weit, can an enemy be apprehended, but there 
the natural barrier is ftrong, and with its phe qe and refources, and the ufual 
propo-tion of Britifh troops, Bengal might bid defiance to any part of Indoftan 
which was inclined to become its eneiny. It is eftimated to be the ftorehoufe of 
the Eaft Indies. Its fertility exceeds that of Egypt after being overflowed by the 
Nile; andthe produce of its foil confifts of rice, i corn, fefamum, finall 
mulberry, and other trees. Its callicoes, filks, falt-petre, lakka, opium, wax, 
and civet, go all over the world; and provifions here are in vaft plenty, and incre- 
dibly cheap, efpecially pullets, ducks, and geefe. The country is interfected by 
canals cut out of the Ganges for the benefit of commerce; and extends near 100 
leagues on both fides the Ganges, full of cities, towns, villages, and caftles. 

In Bengal, the worfhip of the Gentoos is practifed in its greateít purity ; and 
their facred river (Ganges) is in a manner lined with their magnificent pagodas or 
temples. The women, notwithftanding their religion, are faid by fome to be lafci- 
vious and enticing. 

The principal Énglifh factory in Bengal is at Calcutta, and is called Fort William: 
je is fituated on the river Hugly, the moft wefterly branch of the Ganges. The fort 
itfelf is faid to be irregular, and untenable againít difciplined troops; but the fer- 
vants of the Company have provided themfelves with an excellent oufe, and moft 
convenient apartments for their own accommodation. As the town itfelf has been 
in faét for fome time in poffeffion of the Company, an Englifh civil government, 
by a mayor and aldermen, was introduced into it. “This was immediately under 
the authority of the Company. But in 1773, an act of parliament, was pafled to 
regulate the affairs of the Eaft India Company, as wellin India as in Europe. By this 
act the governor-general and four counfellors were appointed, and chofen by the par- 
liament, with whom was vefted the whole civil and military government of the prefi- 
dency of Fort William ; and the ordcring, management, and government, of all the 
territorial acquifitions and revenues in the kingdom of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriffa, fo 
long as the company fhould remain poffeffed of them. The governor-general and 
council fo appointed, are invefled with the power of fuperintending and controlling 
the government and management of the prefidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Ben- 
coolen. The governor-general and council to pay obedience to the orders of the court 
of directors, and to correfpond with them. The overnor-general and counfellors 
were likewife em owered to eftablifh a court of judicature at Fort William ; to 
confift of a chief juftice, and three other judges, to be named from time to time 
by his majcíty : thefe are to exercife all criminal, admiralty, and ecclefiaftical ju- 
rifdiction ; to be a court of record, and a court of oyer and terminer for the town 
of Calcutta, and factory of Fort William, and its limits; and the factories fubor- 
dinate thereto. But the eftablifhment of this fupreme court does not appear to 
have promoted either the intereíts of the Eaft India Company, or the felicity of 
the people of the country. No proper attention has been paid to the manners and 
cuftoms of the people; acts of great oppreffion and injuftice have been committed ; 

and 
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and the fupreme court has been a fource 0i gregt diifatisfaction, diforder, and con- 
fufion. For the fubfequent reguíations refpectiag the Eaft India territories and 
company, we refer to our account in the Hiftory of England. | 

In 1756, an unhappy event took place at; Calcutta, which is too remarkable to 
be omitted. The India nabob, or fouoah, quarrelled with the company, and in- 
vefted Calcutta with a large body of black troops. The governor, and forne of 
the principal perfons of the place, &hrew,, themfelves, with their chief effects, on 
board the fhips in the river; they who remained, for.íome hours, bravely defended 
the place; but their ammunition being expended, they furrendered oon. rerms., 
The foubah, a capricious, unfeeling tyrant, ¡¡nítgad of .obferving the capirularion, 
forced Mr. Holwell, the governor's chief fervans,i.and 145 Britifh fubjeéts, into 2 
little but fecure prifon, called the. Black-hole, a. place about eighteen feet iquare, 
and fhut up from almoft all communication of free air. .Their miferies during the 
night were inexprefíble, and before morning no more than twenty-three were 
found alive, the reft dying of fuffocation, which was generally attended . with a 
horrible phrenfy. Among thofe faved was Mr. Holwell himfelf, who has written a 
moft affecting account of the.cataftrophe. ‘The infenfible nabob returned to his 
capital, after plundering the place, imagining he had rooted the Englifh out of his 
dominions.; but the feafonable arrival of admiral Watfon, and colonel (afterwards 
lord) Clive, put them once more, with fome difficulty, in poffeffion of the place 5 
and the war was foon concluded by the battle of Plaily, gained by the colonel, and 
the. death of the nabob Suraja Dowla, in whofe place Mhir Jaffeir, one of his pe 
nerals, and who had previoufly figned a fecret trea.y with Clive to defert his maíter, 
and amply reward the Englifh, was advanced to the foubahfhip.. 

The capital of Bengal, where the nabob keeps his. court, is Muxadabad, or 
Moorfhedabad : Benares, lying in the fame province, is the Gentoo univerfity, 
and celebrated for its fanctity. is zemindary which includes alío the circars of 
Gazypeur and Chunar, conitituted a part of the dominions of Oude till 1774, when 
its tribute or quit-rent of 24 lacks was transferred to the. Englifh. 

Chandenagore is the. principal place pofiefied by the French. in Bengal: . it. lies 
higher up the river than Calcutta. But though ftrongly fortified, furnifhed with 
a garrifon of 500 Europeans, and 1200 Indians, and defended by 123 pieces of 
cannon and three mortars, it was taken. by the Englifh admirals Watíon and Po- 
cocke, and. colonel Clive, and alfo was p dm to furrender in the laft war. but re- 
ftored by the peace. Hugly, which lies fifty miles to the north of «Calcurtca, upon 
the Ganges, is a place of prodigious trade for the richeft of all Igdian.commodi- 
ties. The Dutch have here a well fortified factory. The fearch for. diamonds. is 
carried on by about 10,000 people from Saumelpour, which lies thirty leagues to 
the north of Hugly, for about fifty miles farther. Dacca is faid to be the largeit 
city of Bengal, and the tide comes up to its walls. . It contains an Englifh and a 
Dutch factory. The other chief towns are Caffumbazar, Chinchura, Barnagua, and 
Maldo ; befides a number. of other places of lefs note, but all of them rich in the 
Indian manufactures. 

We know little. concerning the province or foubah of Malva, which lies to the 
weft of Bengal ;. Sindia,apd Holkar divide the largeft part of it. ‘Fhe capital of 
the former is Ougein, and ;of Holkar, the city of Indoor. It is as fertile as the 
other poros and its chief city is Ratipor. The province of Kandifh included: 
that of Berar and part of Orixa, and its capital is Brampur, or Burhanpoor, a flọu- 
rifhing city, and it carries on a vaít trade in chintzes, callicoes, and embroidered 
ftuffs. Cattack is the capital of Orixa, and lies in the only road between Bengak 
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and the Northern circars, and belongs to the Berar Rajah Moodajee Boofla, whofe 
dominions are very extenfive. Of the five Northern circars, Cicacole, Rajamun- 
dry, Ellore, and Condapilly are in poffeffion of the Englifh, and Gunton is in the 
hands of the Nizam. 

The above are the provinces belonging to the Mogul's empire to the north of 
what is properly mild the Peninfula Within the Ganges. ‘Thofe that lie to the 
fouthward fail into the defcription of the peninfula fel 

Hisronv.] The firit invader of this extenfive and fruitful country, worthy to be 
noticed was the famous Alexander of Macedon, and where the fortreís of Rotas now 
ftands on the banks of the Behat, he is fuppofed to put in execution his ftratagem 
for croffing the river, whilft the oppofite fhore was poffeffed by Porus. Zinghis 
Khan alfo directed his force therc in the year 1221, and made the emperor to for- 
fake his capital. The feat of government was, indeed, often changed, fometimes 
by neceffity and at others by choice, as from Gazna to Delhi, to Lahore, to Agra, 
and to Canage. This laft place was, in the reign of Porus, and for ages, the ca- 
pital of Indoftan, but is now reduced to a middling town, though the ruins are of 
great extent *. 

The next conqueror is Tamerlane, who croffed the Indus nca:ly at the fame place. 
with Alexander, but long before Tamerlane, Mahometan princes had entered, made 
conquefts, and eftablifhed themfelves in India. Valid, the Sixth of the caliphs, 
named Ommiades, who afcended the throne in the 708th year of the Chriftian 
æra, and in the goth of the Hegira, made conquefts in India: fo that the Koran 
was introduced very early into this country. Mahmoud, fon of Sebegtechin, prince 
of Gazna, .the capital of a province feparated by mountains from the north-weft 
parts of India, and fituated near Kandahar, carried the Koran with the fword into 
Indoftan in the year 1000 or 1002 of the Chriftian sera. He treated the Indians 
with all the rigour of a conqueror, andall the fury of a zealot, plundering treafures, 
cemolifhing temples, and murdering idolaters throughout his route. ‘The wealth 
found by him in Indoftan is reprefented to be immenfe. The fuccéffors of ‘this 
Mahmoud are called the dynafty of the Gaznavides, and maintained themfelves in 
a great part of the countries which he had conquered in India until the year 1155, 
or 1157, when Kofrou Schah, the 13th and laft prince of the Gaznavide race, was 
depofed by Kuffain Gauri, who founded the dynafty of the Gaurides, which fur- 
nifhed five princes, who p nearly the fame dominions as their predcceffors 
the Gaznavides. Scheabbedin, the fourth of the Gauride emperors, during the life 
of his brother and predeceffor Gaiatheddin, conquered the kingdoms of Moultan 
and Delhi, and drew from thence prodigious treafures. But an Indian, who had 
been rendered defperate by the pollutions and infults to which he faw his s and 
temples expofed, made a vow to affaffinate Scheabbedin, and executed it. The 
race of Gaurides finifhed in the year 1212, in the perfon of Mahmoud, fucceffor 
and nephew to Scheabbedin, who was alfo cut off by the fwords of affaffins. Seve- 
ral revolutions followed till the time of Tamerlane, who entered India at the end of 
the year 1598, deícending more terrible than all its former inundations from the 
centre of the northern part of the Indian Caucafus. 'This invincible barbarian met 
with no refiftance fufficient to juftify, even by the military maxims of Tartars, the 
cruelties with which he marked his way. But after an immenfe flaughter of human 














* Suppofed to be the Palibrotha of the ancients. In the 6th century it contained 30,008 fhops in 
which beetel-nut was fold, and there were alfo 60,000 bands of muficians and fingers, who paid a tax to 
government, 
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creatures, he at length rendered himfelf lord of an empire which extended from 
Smyrna to the banks of the Ganges. | 

The hiftory of the fucceffors of Tamerlane, who reigned over Indoftan with lit- 
tle interruption more than 350 years, has been varioufly reprefented ; but all agree 
in the main, that they were magnificent and defpotic princes, that they committed 
their provinces, as has been already obferved, to rapacious governors, or to their 
own fons, by which their empire was often miferably torn in pieces. It is highly 
worthy of obfervation, that the provinces of Indoftan, have feldom continued un- 
der one head during a period of 20 years, from the earlieft hiftory down to the reign 
of Acbar in the 16th century. Bengal, Guzerat, and other provinces were in turn: 
independent, and fometimes the pe of Indoftan was confined within the pro- 

r linmts of the province itfelf. - So that the hiftory of it, furnifhes an excellent 
lesion to princes not to grafp at too much dominion,.and to mankind to circum- 
fcribe the ambitious uodirtakine of their rulers*. At length, the famous Aureng- 
zebe, in the year 1667, hough the youngeft among many fons of the reigning em- 
peror, after defeating or murdering all his brethren, mounted the throne of Indof- 
tan, and may be confidered as the real founder and legitlator of the empire. He 
was a great and politic prince, and the firft who extended his dominion, though it 
was little better than nominal, over the Peninfula Within the Ganges, which is at 

refent fo well known to the Englifh. He lived fo late as the year 1707, and it is 
faid that fome of his great officers of ftate were alive in the year 1750. From what 
has been already faid of this empire, Aurengzebe feems to have left too much. 
power to the governors of his diftant provinces, and to have been at no pains in: 
preventing the effects of that dreadful defpotifm, which, while in his hands, pre- 
ferved the tranquillity of his empire; but when jt defcended to his weak indolent 
fucceflors, occafioned its overthrow. 

In 1713, four of his grandfons difputed the empire, which, after a bloody ftrug- 
gle, fell to the eldeft, Mauzoldin, who took the name of Jehander Shah. This. 
prince was a (lave to his pleafures, and was governed by his miftrefs fo abfolutely,. 
that his great omrahs conípired againft him, and raifed to the throne one of his ne- 
phews, who ftruck off his uncle's head. The new emperor, whofe name was. 
Furrukhfir, was governed and at laft enflaved by two brothers of the name of Seyd, 
who abufed his power fo grofsly, that being afraid to punifh them publicly, he or- 
dered them both to be privately affaffinated. They difcovered his intention, and: 
dethroned the emperor, in whofe place they raifed a grandíon of Aurengzebe, by 
his daughter, a youth of feventeen years of age, after imprifoning and ftrangling 
Furrukhfir. The young emperor proved difagreeable to the brothers, and being 
foon poifoned, they raifed to the can his elder brother, who took the title of 
Shah Jehan. The rajahs of Indoftan, whofe anceftors had entered into ftipulations,. 
or what may be called paZa conventa, when they admitted the Mogul family, took 
the field againít the two brothers ;. but the latter were victorious, asd Shah Jehan 
was put in tranquil poffeffion of the empire, but died in 1719. He was fucceed- 
ed by another prince of the Mogulrace, who took the name of Mahommed Shah, 
and entered into private meafures with his great rajahs for deftroying the Seyds, who: 
were declared enemies to Nizam al Muluck, one of Aurengzebe's favourite 
generals. Nizam, it is. faid, was. privately encouraged by the emperor to declare: 





* Some parts of the empire were rooo miles diftant from the feat of government. The Englifly 
conquefts in India met thole of Tamerlane in a point equidiftant from tl e mouths of “the Gang s and: 


Indus, in the year 1774, for they @lofed tlicir campaign that y car ar Loldong, 1100 miles from Calcut- 
ta. 
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himfelf againft the brothers, and to proclaim himfelf foubah of Decan, which be- 
longed to one of the Seyds, who was affaffinated by the einperor's order, and who 
immediately advanced to Delhi to deftroy the other brother; but he no fooner un- 
derftood what had happencd, than he proclaimed the fultan {brahim, another of the 
Mogul princes, emperor. A battle enfued in 1720, in which the emperor was 
victorious, and is faid to have ufed his conqueft with great moderation, for he re- 
mitted Ibrahim to the prifon from whence he had been taken ; and Seyd, being like- 
wife a prifoner, was condemned to parpena confinement, but the emperor took 

ffeffion of his vaft riches. Scyd did not lony furvive his confinement ; and upon 
his death, the emperor abandoned himfelf to the fame courfe of pleafures that had 
been fo fatal to his predeceffors. As to Nizam, he became now the great imperial 

neral, and was often employed againft the Marattas, whom he defeated, when 
they had almoft made themfelves mafters of Agra and Delhi. He was confirmed in 
his foubahfhip, and was confidered as the firft fubjecét in the empire. Authors, 
however, are divided as to his motives for inviting Nad Shah, otherwife Kouli 
Khan, the Perfian monarch, to invade Indoilan. Jt is thought that he had intel- 
ligence of a itrong party formed againft him at court; but the truth perhaps is, 
that Nizam did not think that Nadir Shah could have fuccefs, and at firft wanted 
to make himfelf ufeful by oppofing him. The fuccefs of Nadir Shah is well 
known, and the immenfe trealure which he carried from Indoftan in 1739. Be- 
fides thofe treafures, he obliged the Mogul to furrenderto him all the E to the 
weft of the rivers Attock ind Synd, comprehending the provinces of Peyfhor, Ca- 
bul, and Gagna, with many other rich and populous principalitie:, the whole of them 
almoft equal in value to the crown of Perfia itfelf. 

This invafion coft the Gentoo» 200,900 lives. As to the plunder made by Na- 
dir Shah, fome accounts, and thofe too ftrongly authenticated, make it amount to 
the incredible fum of two hundred and thirty-one millions fterling, as mentioned by 
the London Gazette of thofe times. The moft moderate fay that Nadir's own fhare 
amounted to confiderably above feventy millions. Be that as it will, the invafion 
of Nadir Shah may be confidered as putting a period to the greatnefs of the Mogul 
empire in the houfe of Tamerlane. However, when Nadir had raifed all the 
money he could in Delhi, he re-inftated the Mogul, Mahommed Shah, in the fo- 
vereignty, and returned into his own country. A general defection of the provinces 
foon after enfued ; none being willing to yield obedience to a prince deprived of 
the power to enforce it. ‘The provinces to the north-weft of the Indus had been 
ceded to Nadir Shah, who being affaffinated in 1747, Achmet Abdalla, his treafu- 
rer, an unprincipled man, but poffeffed of great intrepidity, found means, in the 
general confufion occafioned by the tyrant's death, to carry off three hundred ca- 
mels loaded with wealth, whereby he was enabled to put himfelf at the head of an 
army, and march againft Delhi with fifty thoufand horfe. Thus was the wealth, 
drawn from Dtthi, made the means of continuing thofe miferies of war which it had 
at firft brought upon them. Prince Ahmed Shah, the Mogul’s eldeft fon, and the 
vizier, with other leading men, in this extremity took the field, with cighty thoufand 
horfe, to oppofe the invader. ‘The war was carried on with various fuccefs, and 
csse y hah died before its termination. His fon, Ahmed Shah, then mounted 
the imperial throne at Delhi; but the empire fell every day more into decay. Ab- 
dallah erected an independent kingdom, of which the Indus is the general boundary 
to the eaft, and Candahar is the capital. 

The Marattas, a warlike nation, poffefüng the fouth-weftern peninfula of In- 
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dia*, had, before the invafion of Nadir Shah, exaéted a chout, or tribute from the 
empire, arifing out of the revenues of the province of Bengal, which being with- 
held, in confequence of the enfeebled ftate of the empire, the Marattas became cla- 
morous. The empire began to totter to its foundation ; every petty chief, by coun- 
terfeiting grants from Delhi, laying claim to jaghires and to diftricts. “The coun- 
try was torn to pieces by civil wars, and groaned under every fpecies of domeftic 
confufion. Ahmed Shah reigned only feven years, after which much more diforder 
and confufion prevailed in this country, and the people fuffered great: calamities. 
At prefent, the imperial dignity of Indoftan is vefted in Shah Allum or Zadah, who is 
univerfally acknowledged to be the true heir of the Tamerlane race; but his power 
is feeble: the city of Delhi, and a fimall territory round it, is all that is left re- 
maining to the houfe and heir of Tamerlane, who depends upon the protection of 
the Englifh, and whofe intereft it is to fupport him, as his authority is the belt legal 
guarantee. 

It is, however, the intereft of the Eaft India Company, that their governments in 
India fhould interfere as little as poffible in the domeftic or national quarrels of the 
country powers, and that they fhould always endeavour to be in a ftate of peace and 
tranquillity with their neighbours. But thefe maxims of found policy they have not 
adhered to ; the governors and fervants of the Eaft India Company have unneceffarily, 
and fometimes we iniquitoufly, embroiled themfelves with the country powers, and 
engaged in wars of a very pernicious and indefenfible nature. ‘The wars into which 
they have entered with the Marattas, and with that enterprizing prince Hyder 
Ally, now dead, but fucceeded by a warlike fon, Tippoo Saib, have been attended 
with an enormous expence, and been extremely prejudicial to the interefts of the 
company, and the nation at home. By temporary plans of violence and injuítice, 
and fometimes difregarding their own treaties, they have forfeited the good opinion 
of the natives, and by exciting the indignation of the country princes againft them, 
greatly lefítned the fecurity of the poffeffions of the company. | 

As to the government and conftitution of Indoftan, we muft refer to what we 
,have. already obferved. The emperor of Indoftan, or Great Mogul (fo called from 
being defcended from Tamerlane the Mongul, or.Mogul Tartar), on his advance- 
ment to the throne,. affumes fome grand title; as, The Conqueror of tbe World; the 
Ornament of the Throne. Ec. but he is never crowned. 


* Malwa, Berar, Oriffa, Candeifh, and Vifi- 
pour, the principal part of Amednagur or Dow- 
latabad, half of Guzerar, and a’ {mall part of 
Avimere, Agra, and Allahabad are comprized 
within their extenfive empire, which extends 
from fea to fea acrofs the wideft part of the pen- 
infula, and from the confines of Agra northward 


4 U 


to the Kiftna fouthward, forming a traét of about 
1000 miles long, and 7:0 wide. This exteníive 
country is divided among a number of chiefs, - 
whofe obedience to the Paiíhwah, or Head, is mere- 
ly nominal, and they are often at war with them- 
felves, and alfo with their head. Their power 
hath been'en the decline for the lat 20 years, 
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Grand divifions. Provinces. Chief towns. Sq. M. 
Madura ` y (Madura 16,400 
] Tanjore | | T'anjore 
Tranquebar, Danes 


Negapatam, Englifh 
Bifnagar 
Porta-nova, Dutch 
Fort St. David, Englifh 
Pondicherry, E ous E 
Conymere, $ nds 
Coblon 
Sadrafpatan, Dutch 
St. Thomas, Portuguefe 
4 Fort St. George or Mad- 
raís, E. lon. 80-32. N. 
lat. 13-11. Englith 
Pullicate, Dutch 
Golconda 62,100 
Gani, or Coulor, diamond 
mines 


| 
| | Mafiulipatam, Englifh 
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Eaft fide-of Bifna- 
| gar, or Carnatic 


The fouth-eaft coaft | 
of India, fituate on the | 
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Bay of Bengal, ufually 
called the coaft of Co- 
romandel. 
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Golconda 


and Dutch 
Vifagapatam, Englith 
Bimlipatan, Dutc 
Orixa 
Ballafore, Englifh 
Weft fide of m rTegapatan, Dutch B: 
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gar, or Carnatic j Anjengo, Englifh | 
se a Dutch 
allicut, à; 
* | Tellichery, t Englifh 
Canannore, Dutch 
Mangalore, 7 Dutch and 
Barcelore Portugucfe 
Raolconda, diamond mines 
Cawar, Englifh 
Goa, Portuguefe 
| | eben French | 
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83-040 
the coaft of Malabar. nid 
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Grand divifions. Provinces. Chief towns. 
c Cambaya, or Guze-4 ( Damon, Portuguefe 
rat | Surat, E. lon. 73-25. N: 
The fouth-weft coaft | | PA 
of yo — — < Barak, Englifh and Dutch 
the cuaít o alabar. | Arda 
Cambaya 
L j VL Dieu, Portuguefe. 


Rivers.] The Cattack, or Mahanada, the mouths of which have never been 
traced; the Soane and Nerbudda; the Puddar and Godavery, which laft is efteem- 
ed a facred river; and the famous Kiftna, a principal branch of which paíles 
within 30 miles eaft of Poonah, where it is named Beurah, and alfo efteemed a 
facred river. 

CLIMATE, SEASONS, AND PRODUCE.] The chain of mountains already men- 
tioned, running from north to fouth, renders it winter on one fide of this peninfu- 
la, while it is fummer on the other. Aboutthe end of June, a fouth-weft wind be- 
gins to blow from the fea, on che coaft of Malabar, which, with continual rains, 
laft four months, during which time all is ferene upon the coaft of Coromandel 
(the weftern and eaftern coaíts being fo denominated.) T owards the end of Oc- 
tober, the rainy feafon, and the change of the monfoon begins on the Coromandel 
coaft, which being deftitute of good harbours, renders it extremely dangerous for 
fhips to remain there, during that time; and to this is owin the periodical returns 
of the Englifh e fe: to Bombay, upon the Malabar oak. The air ts naturally 
hot in this peninfula, but is refrefhed by breezes, the wind altering every twelve 
hours ; that is, from midnight to noon it blows off the land, when it is intolerably 
hot, and during the other twelve hours from the fea, which laft proves a great re- 
frefhment to the inhabitants of the coaft. The produce of the foil is the fame with 
that of the other part of the Eaft Indies. The like may be faid of their quadru- 
peds, fifth, fowl, and noxious creatures and infects. | 

INHABITANTS.] The inhabitants of this part are more black in complexion 
than thofe of the other peninfula of India, though lying nearer to the equator, 
which makes fome fufpeét them to be the defcendants of an ancient colony from 
Ethiopia. The greateít part of them have but a faint notion of any allegiance 
they owe to the emperor of Indoftan, whofe tribute from hence has been, ever fince 
the invafion of Shah Nadir, intercepted by their foubahs and nabobs, who now ex- 
ercife an independent power in the government ; but befides thofe foubahs, and 
other imperial viceroys, many eftates in this peninfula belong to rajahs, or lords, 
‘who are the defcendants of their old princes, and look upon themíelves as being 
independent on the Mogul, and his authority. 

PROVINCES, CITIES, AND OTHER BUILD- From what has been faid above, 

INGS, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. $ this peninfula is rather to be divided 
into great governments, or foubahfhips, than into provinces. One foubah often 
engroffes feveral provinces, and fixes the feat of his government according to his 
own conveniency. I fhall fpeak of thofe provinces, as belonging to the Malabar, 
or Coromandel coaft, the two great objects of Englifh commerce in that country ; 
and firft, of the eaftern, or Coromandel coatt. 

Madura begins at Cape Comorin, the fouthernmoft point of the peninfula. It is 
about the bigneís of the kingdom of PETRA and is faid to have been governed 
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by a fovereign king, who had under him feventy tributary princes, each of them 
independent in his own dominions, but paying him a tax; now, the cafe is much 
altered, the prince of the country being fcarcely able to protect himfelf and his 
people from be depredations of his neighbours, but by a tribute to buy them off: 
the capital is Tritchinopoly. “The chief value of this kingdom fecms to confift of a 
pearl fifhery upon its coaft. Tanjore is a little kingdom, lying to the eaft of Ma- 
dura. The foil is fertile, and its prince rich, till plundered by the nabob of Arcot, 
and fome Britifh fubjects connected with him. Within it lies the Danifh Eaft India 
fettlement of Tranquebar, and the fortreís of Negapatam, which was taken from 
the Dutch the laft war, and confirmed to the Engliíh by the late treaty of peacc. 
The capital city is Tanjore, governed by a rajah under the Englifh protection. 

The Carnatic, as it is now cailed, is well known to the Englifh. It is bounded on 
the eaft by the bay of Bengal, on the north by the river Chriftina, which divides it 
from Golconda; on the weft by Vifapur, or Vifipour, and, on the fouth, by the 
kingdoms of Meffaur and Tanjore; being in length, from fouth to north, about 
345 miles. 1f Tanjore, Marrawar, Tritchinopoly, Madura, ahd 'Tinevelly be in- 
cluded, and they are all appendages of the Carnatic, the length thereof from north 
to fouth is 570 miles, but no where more than 110 wide, and chiefly no more than 
80. The capital of the Carnatic is Bifnagar, and of our ally the nabob, Arcot, 
whoíe dominions, commence on the fouth of the Guntoo circar, and extend along 
the whole coaft of Coromandel to Cape Comorin. The country in general is efteemed 
healthful, fertile, and populous. Within this country, upon the Coromandel coaft, 
lies fort St. David's, or Cuddalore, belonging to the Englifh, with a diftriét round 
it. The fort is ftrong, and of great importance to our trade. Five leagues to the 
north lies Pondicherry, once the emporium of the French in the Eaft Indies, buc 
which hath been repeatedly taken by the Englifh, and as often reftored by the trea- 
ties of peace. | | 

Fort St. George, better known by the name of Madras, is the cápital of the Eng- 
lifh Eaft India Company's dominions in that part of the Eaft Indies, and is diftant 
eaftward from London, about 4800 miles. Great complaints have been made of the 
fituation of this fort; but no pains have been fpared by the company, in rendering 
it impregnable to any force that can be brought m rine it by the natives. It pro- 
tects two towns, called, from the complexions of their feveral inhabitants, the White 
and the Black. The White Town is fortified, and contains an Englifh corpora- 
tion ofa mayor and aldermen. Nothing has been omitted to mend the-natural bad- 
nefs of its fituation, which feems originally to be owing to the neighbourhood of 
the diamond mines, that are but a week’s journey diftant. ‘Thefe mines are un- 
der the direction of a Mogul cfficer, who lets them out by admeafurement, en- 
clofing the contents by pallifadoes; all diamonds above a certain weight originally 
belonged to the emperor. The diftrict belonging to Madras, doth not extend much 
more than 40 miles round, and 1s of little value for its produét. Eighty thoufand 
inhabitants of various nations are faid to be dependant upon Madras ; but its fafety 
confifts in the fuperiority of the Englifh by fea. It carries on a confiderable trade 
with China, Perfia, and Mocha. 

The reader needs not be informed of the immenfe fortunes acquired ‘by the 
Englifh, upon this coaft, within thefe thirty years ; but fome of thefe fortunes ap- 

ar to have been obtained by the moft iniquitous practices. There feems to have 
b&en fome fundamental errors in the conftitution of the Eaft India Company. The 
directors confidered the riches acquired by their governors and other fervants as be- 
ing plundered from the company, and accordingly fent out fuperintendants to con- 
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trol their governors and overgrown fervants, and have from time to time changed 
their governors and members of the council there. As this is a fubject of the great- 
eft importance that ever perhaps occurred in the geography of a commercial coun- 
try, the reader will indulge us ín one or twa reflections. _ 

The Englifh Eaft India company, throu h the diftraftions of the Mogul em- 
pire, the fupport of our government, and the undaunted, but fortunate fuccefies, 
of their military officers, have acquired fo amazing a property in this peninfula, and 
in Indoftan, that it is fuperior to the revenues of many crowned heads: and 
fome of their own fervants pretend, that when all their expences are paid, 
their clear revenue amounts to near two millions fterling ; out of which they 
were to pay 400,000l. annually to the government, while ‘fuffered to enjoy their 
revenues. How that revenue is collected, or from whence it arifes, is beft 
known to the company : part of it, however, has been granted in property, 
and part of it is fecured on mortgages, for difcharging their expences in fu 
porting the intereíts of their friends, the emperor, and the refpective ml se 
and nabobs they have affifled. | 

This company has exercifed many rights appropriated to fovereignty ; fuch 
as thofe of holding forts, coining money, and the like. Thofe. powers were 
thought incompatible with the principles of a commercial limited company, and 
therefore the Englifh miniftry and parliament have repeatedly hae : in 
order to regulate the affairs of the company, a board of control at home is 
at length eftablifhed. It has alío been hoped, that in confequence of this in- 
terference of the government, fuch meafures may be taken with the Eaftern 
princes and potentates, as may render the acquifitions of the company permanent 
and national. | ! 

Without entering into any of the difputes agitated of late, the poffibility of fuch a 
permanency, and even extending our influence in India, is pretty evident. From 
what has been already faid, the Gentoos are for the moft part entirely paffive in all 
the revolutions of their government. ‘The Moors or Mahometans, ignorant and 
treacherous as they are, appear to have no violent attachments to any religious 
principle, and are abjeét enough to live under any form of government. Thefe 
confiderations manifeít the wifdom of not driving them into defperate meafures, 
and thereby effeéting a union of their forces, which muft prove fatal to the Britifh 
:ntereít there. It is, indeed, much to be regretted, that as the government has 
thought proper to interfere in the affairs of the Eaft-India company, it has not alío 
taken fome meafures to punifh thofe many and infamous inftances of oppreffion, in- 
juftice, and cruelty, of which the fervants of the company have. been guilty. As 
to the fupreme court —€— eftablifhed at Calcutta, it has not anfwered the purpofes 
for which it was appointed ; it has been equally complained of, by the fervants of the 
company, and by the natives.; many of the latter have been grievoufly haraffed 
it, who were not amenable to its juriídiétion ;~ nor has that regard been paid to their 
manners and cuftoms, which both juítice and policy required. 

I have already mentioned the kingdom of Golconda, which, befides its diamonds, is 
famous for the cheapnefs of its provifions, and for making whité wine of grapes that 
are ripe in January. Golconda is we ee toa prince, called the Nizam or foubah of 
the Deccan, who is rich, and can raife 100,000 men. The famous diamond mine, 
Raolconda is in this province. The capital of his dominions is called Bagnagur, 
or Hyderabad, but the kingdom takes its name from the city of Golconda, and com- 
prizes the eaftern part of Dowletabad. Eaft-fouth-eaft of Golconda lies Mafulipa- 
tam, where the Englifh and Dutch have factories. The Englith have alfo factories 
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at Ganjam and Vifagapatam, on this coaft ; and the Dutch at Narfipore. The 
province of Orixa, from whence the Englifh company draw fome part of their re- 
venues, lies to the north of Golconda, extending in length from eaft to weft about 
550 miles, and in breadth about 240. It is governed chiefly by Moodajee 
Booflah, and his wrother Bembajee, allies to the Marattas. In this province 
ftands the idolatrous ter > of Jagaryunt, which they fay is attended by 500 priefts. 
The idol is an irregular »vi':midal black ftone, of about 4 or 500 lb. weight, with 
two rich diamonds near the cov, to reprefent eyes, and the nofe and mouth painted 
with vermilion. 

Major Rennell obferves, that there is a void fpace betwen the known parts of 
Berar, Golconda, Orija, and the northern circars of near three 300 miles in length, 
and 250 in breadth, and that it is not likely to be filled up unlefs a great change 
takes place in Luropean politics in India. Our poffeffion in the northern circars 
extend only 70 miles by land, and in {ome places not more than 30, which form a 
flip of 350 miles in length, bounded towards the continent by a ridge of mountains. 
Within thefe, and towards Berar is 2n extenfive tract of woody and mountainous 
country, with which tlie adjacent prov:nces appear to have fcarcely any communica- 
tion. Though furrounded by people highly civilized, and who abound in ufeful ma- 
nufactures, it is laid, that the few fpecimuns of the miferable inhabitants of this tract 
who have appeared in the circars, ufe no covering but a wifp of ftraw. This wild 
country extends about 160 miles, and thc firít civilized people beyond them are the 
Barar Mlarrattas. | 

The country of the Deccan comprehends feveral large provinces, and fome king- 
doms; particularly thofe of Baglana, Balagate, Telenga, and the kingdom of Vifiapour. 
The truth is, the names, dependencies, and governments of thofe provinces, are 
extremely unfettled ; and fince their reduction by Aurengzebe, or his father, have 
been fubjeét to almoft annual revolu“ions and alterations. Modern geographers 
are not agreed upon thcir exact fituation and extent, but by the affiftance of 
major Rennell's late memoirs of a map of Indoftan, and his new drawings, we 
have gratified our readers with a new map of the country, which we hope will be 
found clear and accurate. ‘The principal towns are Aurungabad, and Doltabad, or 
Dowlatabad ; the latter is the ftrongeft place in all :ndoftan. Near it lies 
the famous pagod of Elora, in a plain of about two leagues fquare. The tombs, 
chapels, temples, pillars, and many thoufand figures that furround it, are faid to 
be cut out of the natural rock, and to furpaís all the other efforts of human art. Te- 
lenga lies on the eaft of Golconda, and its capital, Beder, contains a garrifon 
of 3000 men, ‘The inhabitants of this province fpeak a language peculiar to 
themfelves. 

Guzerat is a maritime province on the gulf of Cambaya, and one of the fineft in 
India, but inhabited by a fierce rapacious people. It is faid to contain 35 cities. 
Amedabad is the capital of the province, where there is an Englifh factory, and is 
faid, in wealth, to vie with the richeft towns in Europe. About 43 French leagues 
diftant lies Surat, where the Englifh have a flourifhing factory. 

Vifiapour is a large province, the weítern part is called Konkan, which is inter- 
mingled with the Portuguefe poffeffions. The rajah of Vifiapour is faid to have 
had a yearly revenue of fix millions fterling, and to bring to the field 150,000 fol- 
diers. The capital is of the fame name, and the country very fruitful. The prin- 
cipal places on this coaft are, Daman, Baffaim Trapor, or Tarapor, Chawl, Dandi- 
Rajahpur, Dabul-Rajahpur, Gheriah, and Vingorla. The Portugueíe have loit 
teveral valuable pofleffions on this coaft, and thofe which remain are on the 
aGecline. 
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Among the iflands lying upon the fame coaft is that of Bombay, belonging to 
the Engliíh Eaft-India company. Its harbour can conveniently hold 1000 fhips at 
anchor. The ifland itfelf is about feven miles in length, and twenty in circumfe- 
rence ; but its fituation and harbour are its chief recommendations, being deftitute 
of almoft ql the conveniences of life. The town is about a mile long, and poorly 
built ; and the climate was fatal to Englifh conftitutions, till experience, caution, 
and temperance. taught them prefervatives againft its unwholfomenefs. The belt 
water there is preferved in tanks, which receive it in the rainy feafons. The fort is 
a regular quadrangle, and well built of ftone. Many black merchants refide here. 
‘This ifland was part of the portion paid with the infanta of Portugal to Charles II. 
who gave it to the Eaft-India company ; and the ifland is ftill divided into three 
Roman-catholic parifhes, inhabited by Portuguefe, and what are called popifh 
Meftizos and Canarins ; the former being a inixed breed of the natives and Portu- 
guefe, and the other the Aborigines of the country. The Englifh have fallen upon 
methods to render this ifland and town, under all their difadvantages, a fafe, if noc 
an agreeable refidence. The reader fcarcely needs to be informed, that the governor ' 
and council of Bombay have lucrative pofts, as well as the officers under them. The 
troops on the ifland are commanded by Englifh officers; and the natives, when form- 
ed into regular companies, and difciplined, are here, and all over the :: aft-Indies, 
called Seapoys. The inhabitants of the ifland amount to near 60,000 of different 
nations ; each of whom enjoys the practice of his religion unmolefted. Here, be- 
fides Europeans of all countries, you meet with “Turks, Perfians, Arabians, Armenians, 
a mixed race, the vileft of their fpecies, defcended from the Portuguefe, and the 
outcafts from the Gentoo religion, &c. and alfo captives that are flaves to every other 
tribe. The Turks that refort to this place on account of trade, are like the reft of their 
countrymen, ftately, grave, and referved ; and honeft in their dealings, though 
merchants. The Ci dne are more gay, lively, and converfible, but leís honeft in 
matters of trade, than the faturnine Turks. ‘The Arabians are all life and fire, and 
when they treat with you on any fubject, will make you a fine oration in flowing 
numbers, and a mufical cadence ; but they are the moft difhoneft of all. The A:- 
menians are generally handíome in their features, mild in their tempers, and in their 
nature kind and beneficent. They are a kind of Chriftians, and an honour to 
that fect, beyond numbers that go from England. i 

Near Bombay are feveral other iflands, one of which, called Elephanta, con- 
tains the moft inexplicable antiquity perhaps in the world. A figure of an ele- 
phant, of the natural fize, cut coarfely in ftone, prefents itfelf on the landing- 
place, near the bottom of a mountain. An eafy flope then leads to a ftupendous 
temple, hewn out of the folid rock, eighty or ninety feet long, and forty broad. 
The roof, which is cut flat, is fupported by regular rows of pillars, about ten 
feet high, with capitals, refembling round cufhions, as if prefied by the weight 
of the incumbent mountain. At the farther end are three gigantic figures, which 
have been multiplied by the blind zeal of the Portuguefe. Befides the temple, are 
various images, and groupes on each hand cut in the ftone; one of the latter bear- 
ing a rude refemblance of the judgment of Solomon; alfo a colonnade, with 
a door of y ara architecture ; but the whole bears no manner of refemblance to 
any of the Gentoo works. 

The ifland and city of Goa, the capital of the Portugueíe fettlements in the 
Eaft-Indies, lies about thirty miles fouth of Vingorla. The ifland is about twenty- 
feven miles in compaís. It has one of the fineít and beft fortified ports in the In- 
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dies. This was formerly a moft fuperb fettlement, and was furpaffed either-in bulk 
or beauty by few of the European cities. It is faid.that the revenues of the Jefuits, 
upon this ifland, equalled thofe of the crown of Portugal. Goa, as well as the 
reft of the Portuguefe poffeffions on this coaft, are under a viceroy, who ftill keeps 
up the remains oi the ancient fplendour of the government. The rich peninfula of 
Salvett is dependent on Goa. Sunda lies fouth of the Portuguefc territories, and 
is governed by a rajah, tributary to the Mogul. Canoree lies about forty miles to 
the fouth of Goa, and reaches to Calicut. Its foil is famous for producing rice, 
that fupplies many parts of Europe, and fome of the Indies. "Ihe Canorines are 
faid generally to be governed by a lady, whofe fon has the title of rajah ; and her 
fubjects are accounted the braveft and moft civilized of any in that peninfula, and 
remarkably given to commerce. 

The celebrated Hyder Ally, with whom the company formerly made a peace, but 
with whom their fervants foon after embroiled them, and who lately made a violent 
irruption into the Carnatic, took many of its chief places, obtained great-advantages 
over the company's troops, and brought his forces to the gates of Madras, but died 
before the conciufion of the war, is faid to be a native of M yfore, which lies tothefouth- 
weft of the Carnatic ; and the Chriftians of the apoftle St. Thomas live at the foot 
of the Gatti mountains. ‘The dominions of Tippoo Saib, fon of Hyder Ally, com- 
prehend generally the provinces of Myfore, Bednore, Zaimbetore, Zanaree, and 
Vindigal, befides his acquifion to the northward from the Marattas : they are at 
leaft 400 miles in length, and in‘ the breadth from 290 to 130, fo that he hath the 
largeft fhare in the Peninfula. : 

Though Malabar gives name to the whole fouth-weft coaft of the peninfula, yet 
it is confined at prefent to the country fo called, lying on the weft of Cape Como- 
rin, and called the Dominions of the Samorin. The Malabar language, however, 
is common in the Carnatic ; and the country itfelf is rich and fertile, but peftered 
with green adders, whofe poifon is incurable. It was formerly a large kingdom of 
itfelf. The moft. remarkable places in Malabar are Cranganore, containing a 
Dutch faétory and fort; Tellichery, where the Englifh have a fimall ferrlement, 
keeping a conftant garrifon of thirty or forty foldiers. Calicut, where the French 
and. Portuguefe have {mall factories, befides various other diftinét territories and 
citics. Cape Comorin, which is the fouthernmoft part of this peninfula, though 
not above three leagues in extent, is famous for uniting in the fame garden the two 
feafons of the year; the trees being loaded with blofioms and fruit on the one fide, 
while on the.other fide they are ftripped of all their leaves. ‘This furprifing phe- 
- nomenon is owing to the ridge of mountains fo often mentioned, which traverfe 
the «whole peninfula from íouth to north. On the oppofite fides of the Cape, 
the winds are conftantly at variance, blowing from the weft on the weft fide, and 
from the eaft on the eaftern fide. | | 

Before I take my leave of India, it may be proper to obferve, that in the diftrict 
of Cochin, within Malabar, are to be found fome thoufands of Jews, who pretend 
to be of the tribe of Manaffeh, and to have records engraven on copper plates in 
Hebrew characters. They are faid to be fo poor, that many of them embrace the 
Gentoo religion. The like difcoveries of de Jews and their records have.been 
made in China, and other places of Afia, which have occafioned various fpecula- 
tions among the learned. | 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles.. 


Length 1300 44 and 70 eaft longitude. 
Breadth m HEN 3 25 and 44 north léticude. $ $00,000. 


ODERN Perfia is bounded by the mountains of Ararat, or 

Daghiftan, which divides it from Circafiian Tartary, on the 
North-Weft ; by the Cafpian fea, which divide its from Ruffia, on the North; by 
the river Oxus, which divides it from Ufbec Tartary, on the North-Eaít ; by India, 
on the Eaft ; and by the Indian ocean, and the gulfs of Perfia and Ormus, on 
the South ; and.by Arabia and Turkey, on the Weft. 

This kingdom is divided into the following provinces : on the frontiers of India 
are Chorafan, part of the ancient Hyrcania, including Herat and Efterabad; Sa- 
bleuftan, including the ancient Baétriana and Candahor ; and Sigiftan the ancient 
Drangiana. The fouthern divifion contains Makeran, Kerman, the ancient Ge- 
droffia, and Farfiftan, the ancient Perfia. The fouth-weft divifion, on the fron- 
tiers of Turkey, contains the provinces of Chufiftan the ancient Sufiana, and 
Irac-Agem the ancient Parthia. The north-weft divifion, lying between the 
Cafpian fea and the, frontiers of Turkey in Afia, contains the provinces of Ader- 
beitzen the ancient Media; Gangea, Daghiftan, part of the ancient Iberia and 
Colchis; Ghilan part of the ancient Hyrcania ; Shirvan, and Mazanderan. 

Namz.] Perfia, according to the poets, derived its name from Perfius, the fon 
of Jupiter and Danae. Leís fabulous authors fuppofe it derived from Paras, 
which fignifies a horfeman ; the Perfians, or Parthians, being always celebrated for 
their fkill in horfemanfhip. 

Arr.] In fo extenfive an empire this is very different. T hofe parts which bor- 
der upon Caucafus and Daghiftan, and the mountains near the Cafpian fea, are cold, 
as lying in the neighbourhood of thofe mountains which are commonly covered 
with fnow. ‘The air in the midland provinces of Perfia is ferene, pure, and exhila- 
rating, but in the fouthern provinces it is hot, and fometimes communicates noxi- 
ous blafts to the midland parts, which are fo often mortal, that the inhabitants for- 
tify their heads with very thick turbans. 

SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS.] Thefe vary like the air. The foil is far from begng 
luxuriant towards Tartary and the Cafpian fea, but with cultivation it might pro- 
duce abundance of corn and fruits. South of Mount Taurus, the fertility of the 
country in corn, ffuits,, wine, and other luxuries of life, is equalled by few 
countries. It produces wine and oil in plenty, fenna, rhubarb, and. the fineft of 
drugs. The fruits are delicious, efpecially their dates, oranges, piftachio nuts, 
melons, cucumbers, and garden-ftuff, not to mention vaft quantitics of excellent 
filk ; and the gulf of Baffora formerly furnifhed great part of Europe and Alia 
‘with very fine pearls. Some parts, near Ifpahan efpecially, produce almoft all the 
flowers that are valued in Europe ; and from fome of them, the rofes ef] ecially,. 
they extract waters of a falubrious and odorific kind, which form a gainful com- 
modity in trade. In fhort, the fruits, vegetables, and flowers of Perfia, are of a 
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moft exalted flavour ; and had the natives the art of horticulture to as great perfec- 
tion as fome nations in Europe, by tranfplanting, engrafting, and other meliorations, 
they would add greatly to the natural riches of the country. The Perfian affa- 
foetida flows from a plant called Hiltot, and turns into a gum. Some of it is white, 
and fome black ; but the former is fo much valued, that the natives make very rich 
fauces of it, and fometimes eat it as a rarity. 

MouNTaArINs.] Thefe are Caucafus and Ararat, which are called the mountains 
of Daghiftan; and the vaft collection of mountains called Taurus, and their divi- 
fions, run through the middle of the country from Natolia to India. 

Rivers.] It has been obferved, that no country, of fo great an extent, has fo 
few navigable rivers as Perfia. The moft confiderable are thofe of the Kur, an-. 
ciently Cyrus; and Aras, anciently Araxes, which rifes in or near the mountains of 
Ararat, and, joining their ftreams, fall into the Cafpian fea. Some finall rivulets 
falling from the mountains water the country ; but their ftreams are fo incon- 
fiderable, that few or none of them can be navigated even with boats. The Oxus 
can fcarcely be called a Perfian river, though it divides Perfia from Ufbec Tartary. 
Perfia has the river Indus on the eaft, and the Euphrates and Tigris on the weft. 

WaTrR.] The ícarcity of rivers in Perfia, is joined to a fcarcity of water; 
but the defect, where it prevails, is admirably well fupplied by means of refervoirs, 
aqueducts, canals, and other ingenious methods. 

METALS AND MINERALS.] Perfia contains mines of iron, copper, lead, and 
above all, turquoife ftones, which are found in Chorafan. Sulphur, falt-petre, 
and antimony, are found in the mountains. Quarries of red, white, and black 
marble, have alfo been difcovered near Tauris. 

PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN- It is impoflible to fpeak with any cer- 

NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. $ tainty concerning the population of a 
country fo little known as that of Perfia. If we are to judge by the vaft armies, in 
modern as well as ancient times, raifed there, the numbers it contains muft be 
very great. ‘Ihe Perfians of both fexes are generally handfome ; the men being 
fond of Georgian and Circaffian women. Their complexions towards the fouth 
are fomewhat fwarthy. 'Ihe men fhave their heads, but the young men fuffer a 
lock of hair to grow on each fide, and the beard of their chin to reach up to their 
temples ; but religious people wear long beards. Men of rank and quality wear 
very magnificent turbans ; many of them coft twenty-five pounds, and few under 
nine or ten. ‘They have a maxim to keep their heads very warm, fo that they never 
pull off their caps or their turbans out of refpect even to the king. Their drefs is 
very fimple. Next to their fkin they wear callico fhirts, over them a veft, which 
reaehes ctm the knee, girt with a fafh, and over that a loofe garment fomewhat 
fhorter. ‘The materials of their clothes, however, are commonly very expenfive ; 
confifting of the richeft furs, filks, muflin, cottons, and the like valuable ítuffs, 
richly embroidered with gold and filver. They wear a kind of loofe boots on their 
legs, and flippers on their feet. They are fond of riding, and very expenfive in 
their equipages. They wear at all times a dagger in their fafh, and linen trowfers. 
The collars of their fhirts and clothes are open; fo that their drefs upon the whole 
is far better adapted for the purpofes both of health and aétivity, than the long 
_ flowing robes of the Turks. The drefs of the women is not much different; their 
wear, as well as that of the men, is very coftly ; and they are at great pains to heigh- 
ten tbcir beauty by art, colours, and wafhes. | 

The Perfians accuftom themfelves to frequent wafhings and ablutions, which 
arc the more neceflary, as they feldom change their linen. In the morning early 

they 
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they drink coffee, about eleven go to dinner, upon fruits, fwectmeats, and milk. 
Their chief meal is at night. They eat at their repafts cakes of rice, and others of 
wheat flour ; and as they efteem it an abomination to cut either bread, or any kind 
of meat, after it is dreffed, thefe cakes are made thin, that they may be eafil 
broken with the hand ; and their meat, which is generally mutton, or d Is rA 
repared, that they divide it with their fingers. When every thing is fet in order 
boire them, they eat faft, and without any ceremony. But it is obferved by a 
late traveller, that when the oldeft man in the company fpeaks, though he be 
poor and fet at the lower end of the room, — all give a ftrict attention to his 
words. They are temperate, but ufe opium, though not in fuch abundance as 
the Turks ; nor are they very delicate in their entertainments of eating and drink- 
ing. They are great mafters of ceremony towards their fuperiors, and fo polite, 
that they accommodate Europeans who vifit them, with ftools, that they may not 
be forced to fit crofs-legged. ‘They are fo immoderately fond of tobacco, which 
they fmoke through a tube fixed in water, fo as to be cool in the mouth, that when 
it has been prohibited by their princes, they have been known to leave their coun- 
rather than be debarred from that enjoyment. ‘The Perfians are naturally fond 
of poetry, moral fentences, and hyperbole. Their long wars, and their national re- 
volutions, have mingled. the native Perfians with barbarous nations, and are faid to 
have taught them diffimulation ; but they are ftill pleafing and plaufible in their be- 
haviour, and in all ages have been remarkable for hofpitality. 

The Perfians write like the Hebrews, from the right to the left; are neat 
in their feals and materials for writing, and wonderfully expeditious in the art. 
The number of people employed on their manufcripts (for no printing is allowed 
there) is incredible. Their great foible feems to be oftentation in their equipages 
and dreffes ; nor are they leis jealous of their women than the Turks, and other 
eaftern nations. ‘They are fond of mufic, and take a pleafure in converfing in 
large companies ; but their chief diverfions are thofe of the field, hunting, hawk- 
ing, horfemanfhip, and the exercife of arms, in all which they are very dexterous. 
They excel, as their anceftors the Parthians did, in archery. ‘They are fond of 
ro per a jugglers, and fighting of wild beafts; and privately playing at games 
of chance. 

Men may marry for life, or for any determined time, in Perfia, as well as 
through all Tartary; and travellers or merchants, who intend to ftay fome time 
in any city, commonly apply to the cadee, or judge, for a wife during the time 
he propofes to ftay. ‘The cadee, for a ftated gratuity, produces a number of girls, 
whom he declares to be honeft, and free from difeafes ; and he becomes furety for 
them. A gentleman who lately attended the Ruffian embaffy to Perfia declares, 
that, amongft thoufands, there has not been one inftance of their difhonefty during 
the time agreed upon. TS | 

RELIGION. ]) The Perfians are Mahometans of the fect of Ali; for which reafon 
the Turks, who follow the fucceffion of Omar and Abu Bekr, call them heretics. 
Their religion is, if poffible in fome things more fantaftical and fenfual than that 
of the Turks ; but in many points it is mingled with fome bramin fuperftitions. 
When they are taxed by the Chriftians with drinking ftrong liquors, as many of 
them do, they anfwer very fenfibly, ** You Chriftians whore and get drunk, though 
you know you are committing fins, which is the very cafe with us.”” Having men- 
tioned the bramins, the comparifon between them and the Perfian guebres or gaurs, 
who pretend to be the difciples and fucceffors of the ancient magi, the followers of 
Zoroafter, may be highly worth a learned difquifition : that both. of them held ori- 
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ginally pure and fimple ideas of a Supreme Being, may be eafily proved ; but the 
Indian bramins and parfees accufe the gaurs, who {till worfhip the fire, of having 
fenfualized thofe ideas, and of introducing an evil principle into the government of 
the world. A combuftible ground, about ten miles diftant from Baku, a city in 
the north of Perfia, is the fcene of the guebres devotions. It muit be admitted, that. 
this ground is impregnated with very furprifing inflammatory qualities, and con- 
tains feveral old little temples ; in one of which the guebres pretend to preferve the 
facred flame of the univerial fire, which rifes from the end, anda large hollow cane 
{tuck in the ground, refembling a lamp burning with very pure Ípirits. “The Ma- 
hometans are the declared enemies of the gaurs, who were banifhed out of Perfia by 
Shah Abbas. Their feét is fuid to be numerous, though tolerated in very few 
laces. 

* The long wars between the Perfians and the Romans feem early to have driven 
the ancient Chriftians into Perfia, and the neighbouring countries. Even .to this 
day, many fects are found that evidently have Chriftianity for the ground-work of 
their religion. Some of them, called Souffees, who are a kind of quietifts, facri- 
fice their paffions to God, and profeís the moral duties. “The Sabean Chriítians have, 
in their religion, a mixture of Judaifin and Mahometanifm ; and are numerous to- 
wards the Perfian gulf. I have already mentioned the Armenian and Georgian 
Chriftians, who are very numerous in Perfia. The prefent race of Perfians are faid 
to be very cool in the doctrines of Mahomet. owing chiefly to their late wars with 
the Turks. 

LancuaGcE.| It has been difputed among the learned, whether the Arabs had 
not their language from the Perfian ; but this chiefly refts on the great intermix- — 
ture of Arabic words in the Perfian language, and the decifion feems to be in fa- 
vour of the Arabs. The common people, efpecially towards the fouthern coafts of 
the Cafpian Sea, fpeak Turkifh ; and the Arabic probably was introduced into 
Perfia under the caliphate, when learning flourifhed in thofe countries. Many 
of the learned Perfians have written in the Arabic, and people of quality have 
adopted it as the modifh language, as we do the French. ‘The pure Pertic is faid 
to be {poken in the fouthern parts, on the coaít of. the Perfian gulf, and in If- 
pahan ; but many of the provinces fpeak a barbarous mixture of the Turkifh, 
Ruffian, and other languages. Their Pater-nofter is of the following tenour: Ef 
Padere ma kib der ofmoni ; pac bafcbed mám tu ; bayayed padefcbabi tu ; febwad chwé- 
afte tu benzjunáauki^ der ofmon niz derzemín ; béb mara ¡mrouz nón kefaf rouz mara ; 
wadargud/ar mara konában ma zjunankibma niz mig farim ormén mara ; wador ozma- 
Jifcb minedázzmara ; likin chalás kun mara ez efeberir. Amen- 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] The Perfians, in ancient times, were famous. 
for both ; and their poets renowned all over the Eaft. There is a manuícript at 
Oxford, containing the lives of an hundred and thirty-five of the fineft Perfian 
poets. Ferdufi and Sadi were among the moft celebrated of the Períian poets. 
‘The former comprized the hiftory of Perfia in a feries of epic poems, which em-: 
ployed him for near thirty years, and which are faid by Mr. Jones to be ** a glo- 
rious monument of Eaftern genius and learning." Sadi was a native of Schiras, 
and flourifhed in the thirteenth century, and wrote many fine pieces, both in profe 
and veríe. Shemfeddin was one of the moft eminent lyric poets that Afia has pro- 
duced; and Nakhfheb wrote in Perfian a book called the ** Tales of a Parrot," not 
unlike the Decameron of Boccace. Jami was a moft animated and elegant poet, 
who flourifhed in the middle of the fifteenth century, and whofe beautiful compo- 
fitions, on a great variety of fubjects, are preferved at Oxford, in twenty-two vo- 
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lumes. Hariri compofed in a rich, elegant, and flowery ftyle, a moral work, in 
fifty differtations, on the changes of fortune, and the various conditions,of human 
life, interfperfed with a number of agreeable adventures, and feveral fine pieces 
of poetry. | 

Ae on rd learning is at a very low ebb among the Perfians. Their boafted 
{kill in aftronomy is now reduced to a mere fmattering in that fcience, and termi- 
nates in judicial aftrology ; fo that no people in the world are more fuperftitious 
than the Perfians. ‘The learned profeffion in greateft efteem among them is that 
of medicine ; which is at perpetual variance with aftrology, becaufe every dofe 
muft be in the lucky hour fixed by the aftrologer, which often defeats the ends of 
the prefcription. It is faid, however, that the Perfian phyficians are acute and fa- 
gacious. Their drugs are excellent, and they are no ftrangers to the practices of 
Galen and Avicenna. Add to this, that the plague is but little known in this 
country ; as equally rare are many other difeafes that are fatal in other places; 
fuch as the gout, the ftone, the fmall-pox, confumptions, and apoplexies. The 
Perfian practice of phyfic is therefore pretty much circumícribed, and they are 
very ignorant in furgery, which is exercifed by barbers, whofe chief knowledge 
of it is in letting blood; for they truít the healing of green wounds to the excel- 
lency of the air, and the good habit of the patient's body. 

ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, 'The monuments of antiquity in Perfia, are 

NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. t more celebrated for their magnificence and ex- 
pence, than their beauty or taíte. No more than nineteen columns, which for- 
merly belonged to the famous palace of Perfepolis, are now remaining. Each is 
about fifteen feet high, and compofed of excellent Parian marble. ‘The ruins of 
other ancient buildings are found in many parts of Perfia, but void of that elegance 
and beauty which is difplayed in the Greek architecture. “The tombs of the kings 
of Perfia are ftupendous works ; being cut out of a rock, and highly ornamented 
with fculptures. The chief of the modern edifices is a pillar to be feen at Ifpahan, 
fixty feet high, confifting of the fkulls of beafts, erected by Shah Abbas, after the 
fuppreffion of arebellion. Abbas had vowed to erect fuch a column of human fkulls ; 
but upon the fubmiffion of the rebels, he performed his vow by fubftituting thofe of 
brutes, each of the rebels furnifhing one. | 

The baths near Gombroon work fuch cures, that they are efteemed among the 
natural curiofities of Perfia. The fprings of the famous Naphtha near Baku, are 
mentioned often in natural hiftory for their furprifing qualities ; but the chief of the 
natural curiofities in this country, is the burning phaenomenon, and its inflammatory 
neighbourhood, already mentioned under the article of Religion. 

Hous£s, CITIES, AND PUBLIC EDIFICES.] The houfes of men of quality in 
Perfia, are in the fame tafte with thofe of the Afiatic Turks already defcribed. 
'They are feldom above oné ftory high, built of bricks, with flat roofs for walking 
on, and thick walls. 'The hall is arched, the doors are clumfey and narrow, and 
the rooms have no communication but with the hall; the kitchens and office- 
houfes being built apart. Few of them have chimnies, but a round hole in the 
middle of the room. Their furniture chiefly confifts of carpets, and their beds are 
two thick cotton quilts, which ferve them likewife as coverlids, with carpets under 
them. 

Ifpahan or Spahawn, the capital of Perfia, is feated on a fine plain, within a mile 
of the river Zenderhend, which fupplies it with water. lt is faid to be twelve miles 
incircumference. ‘The ftreets are narrow and crooked, and the chief amufement 
of the inhabitants is on the flat roofs of their houfes, where they fpend their ium- 
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mer evenings ; and different families affociate together. The royal fquare is a third 
of a mile in length, and about half as much in breadth; and we are told, that the 
royal palace, with the buildings and gardens belonging to it, is three miles in cir- 
cumference. There are in Ifpahan x60 mofques, 1800 caravanieras, 260 public 
baths, a prodigious number of fine iquares, ítrects, and palaces, in which are canals, 
and trees planted to fhade and better accommodate ihe people. ‘This capital is faid 
formerly to have contained 650,000 inhabitants; buc was often depopulated by 
Kouli Khan during his wars, fo that we may eafily fuppofe, that it has loft great 
part of its magnificence. In 1744, when Mr. Hanway was there, it was thought 
that not above 5000 of its houfes were inhabited. 

Schiras lies about 200 miles to the fouth of Aftrachan. It is an open town, 
but its neighourhood is inexpreffibly rich and beautiful, being laid ou: for many 
miles in gardens, the flowers, fruits, and wines of which are incomparable. The 
vines of Schiras are reckoned the beft of any in Perfia. ‘Vhis town is the capital of 
Pars, the ancient Perfia, and hath a college for the ftudy of eaftern learning. It 
contains an uncommon number of mofques, and is adorned by many noble build- 
ings, but its flreets are narrow and inconvenient, and not above 4000 of its houfes 
are inhabited. 

The cities of Ormus and Gombroon, on the narrow part of the Perfian Gulf, 
were formerly places of great commerce and importance. The Englifh, and other 
Europeans, have factories at Gombroon, where they trade with the Perfians, Ara- 
bians, Banyans, Armenians, Turks, and Tartars, who come hither with the ca- 
ravans which fet out from various inland cities of Afia, under the convoy of 
guards. 

Mosques AND BAGNIOS.] I thought proper to place them here under a gencral 
head, as their form of building is pretty much the fame all over the Mahometan 
countries. 

Mofques are religious buildings, fquare, and generally of ftone ; before the 
chief gate there is a fquare court, paved with white marble, and low galleries 
round it, whofe roof is fupported by marble pillars. Thofe galleries ferve for 
places of ablution before the Mahometans go into the mofque. About every 
mofque there are fix high towers, called minarets, each of which has three little 
open galleries, one above another. Thefe towers, as well as the mofques, are 
covered with lead, and adorned with gilding and other ornaments ; and from 
thence inftead of a bell, the pcople are called to prayer by certain officers ap- 
pointed for that purpofe. No woman is allowed to enter the mofque ; nor can a 
man with his fhoes or ftockings on. Near moft mofques is a place of entertain- 
ment for ftrangers during three days ; and the tomb of the founder, with conveni- 
encies for reading the Koran, and praying. 

The bagnios in the Mahometan countries are wonderfully well conftruéted for 
the purpofe of bathing. Sometimes they are fquare, but oftener circular, built of 
white well-polifhed ftone or marble. Each bagnio contains three rooms ; the firít 
for dreffing and undreffing ; the fecond contains the water, and the third the bath ; 
all of them paved with black and white marble. The operation of the bath is very 
curious, but wholefome ; though to thofe not accuftomed to it, it is painful. The 
waiter rubs the patient with great vigour, then handles and ftretches his limbs as 
if he was diflocating every bone in the body ; all which exercifes are, in thofe inert 
warm countries, very conducive to health. In public bagnios, the men bathe 
from morning to four in the afternoon ; when all male attendants being removed, 
she ladies fucceed, and when coming out of the bath difplay their fineít clothes. 
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I might here attempt to defcribe the eaftern feraglios or harams, the women’s 
apartments; but from the moft credible accounts, they are contrived according to 
the tafte and conveniency of the owner, and divided into a certain number of apart- 
ments, which are feldom or never entered by ftrangers ; and there is no country 
where women are fo ftrictly guarded and confined as among the great men in 
Perfia. 

MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE.] The Perfians equal, if not exceed, all the 
manufacturers in the world in filk, woollen, mohair, carpets, and leather. Their 
works in thefe join fancy, tafte, and elegance, to richnefs, neatneís, and fhew ; 
and yet they are ignorant of painting, and their drawings are very rude. Their 
dying excels that of Europe. Their filver and gold laces, and threads, are admir- 
able for preferving their luftre. Their embroideries and horfe furniture are not 
to be equalled; nor are they ignorant of the pottery and window-glafs manufac- 
tures. On the other hand, their carpenters are very indifferent artifts, which is 
faid to be owing to the fcarcity of timber all over Perfia. Their jewellers and 
goldímiths are clumfey workmen ; and they are ignorant of lock-making, and the 
manufacture of looking-glafles. Upon the whole, they lie under inexpreffible dif- 
advantages from the form of their government, which renders them flaves to their 
kings, who often engrofs either their labour or their profits. 

The trade of the Perfians, who have little or no fhipping of their own, is carried 
on in foreign bottoms. That between the Englifh and other nations, by the gulf 
of Ormus at Gombroon, was the moft gainful they had; but the perpetual wars 
they have been engaged in have ruined their commerce. The great ícheme of the 
Englifh, in trading with the Perfians through Ruffia, promifed vaft gdvantages to 
both nations, but it has hitherto anfwered the expectations of neither. Perhaps 
the court of Peterfburgh is not fond of fuffering the Englifh to eftablifh themfelves 
upon the Cafpian fea, the navigation of which is now poffeffed by the Ruffians ; 
but nothing can be faid with certainty on that head, till the government of Perfia 
is in a more fettled condition than it is at prefent. 

CoNsTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] Both thefe are extremely precarious, as 
refting in the breaft ot a defpotic, and often capricious monarch. The Perfians 
however had fome fundamental rules of government. They excluded from their 
throne females, but not their male progeny. Blindnefs likewife was a difqualifica- 
tion for the royal fucceffion. In other refpects the king’s will was a law for the 
people. The inftances that have been given of the cruelties and inhumanities 
practifed by the Mahometan kings of Perfia, are almoft incredible, efpecially 
during the two laft centuries. ‘The reafon given to the Chriftian ambaffadors, by 
Shah Abbas, one of their moft celebrated princes, was, that the Perfians were 
fuch brutes, and fo infenfible by nature, that they could not be governed without 
the exercife of exemplary cruelties. But this was only a wretched and ill-grounded 
apology for his own barbarity. The favourites of the prince, female as well as 
male, are his only counfellors, and the fimalleft difobedience to their will is at- 
tended with immediate death. The Perfians have no degeees of nobility, fo that 
the refpect due to every man, on account of his high ftation, expires with himfelf. 
The king has been known to prefer a younger fon to his throne, by putting out 
the eyes of the elder brother. 

Revenves.] The crown claims one-third of the cattle, corn, and fruits of his 
fubjects, and likewife a third of filk and cotton. No rank or condition of Perfians 
is exempted from fevere taxations and fervices. The governors of provinces have 
particular lands affigned to them for maintaining their retinues and troops ; and the 
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crown lands defray the expences of the court, king’s houfhold, and great officers 
of ftate. After faying thus much, the reader cannot doubt that the revenues of 
the Perfian kings were prodigious; but nothing can be faid with any certainty in 
the prefent diftracted ftate of that country. Even the water that is Jet into fields 
and gardens is fubjeét to a tax; and foreigners, who are not Mahometans, pay 
each a ducat at head. | 7 

MILITARY STRENGTH.] ‘This confifted formerly of cavalry, and it is now 
thought to exceed that of the Turks. Since the beginning of this century, how- 
ever, their kings have raifed bodies of infantry. The regular troops of both brought 
to the field, even under Kouli Khan, did not exceed 60,000; but according to the 
modern hiftories of Ferfia, they are eafily recruited in cafe of a defeat. "Ihe Fer- 
fians have few fortified.towns ; nor had they any fhips of war, until Kouli Khan 
built a royal navy ; but fince his death we hear no more of their flect.: 

ARMs AND TITLES.] The arms of the Perfian monarch are a lion couchant 
looking at the rifing fun. His title is Shah, or the Di/po/er of Kingdoms. | Shah or 
Khan, and Sultan, which he affumes likewife, are Tartar titles. “To acts of ftate 
the Perfian monarch does not fubícribe his name; but the grant runs in this man- 
ner, This a£ is given by bim whem tbe univerfe obeys. 

Histary.] All ancient hiftorians mention the Perfian monarchs and their gran- 
deur; and no empire has undergone a greater variety of governments. It is here 
fuficient to fay, that the Perfian empire fucceeded the Affyrian or Babylonian, and 
that Cyrus laid its foundation about 456 years before Chrift, and reftored the lfra- 
elites, who had been captive at Babylon, to liberty. It ended in the períon of Da- 
rius, who wae conquered by Alexander 329 years before Chrift. When Alexan- 
der's empire was divided among his great general officers, their pofterity were con- 
quered by the Romans.  Thefe laft, however, never fully fubdued Perfia, and the 
natives had princes of their own, by the name of Arfaces, who more than once de- 
feated the Roman legions. ‘The fucceffors of thofe princes furvived the Roman 
empire itfelf, but were fubdued by the famous Tamerlane, whofe pofterity were 
fupplanted by a doctor of law, Cheki Adir, the anceftor of the Sefi or Sophi family, 
and who pretended to be defcended from Mahomet himfelf. His fucceffors, though 
fome of them were valiant and politic, and enlarged the empire, and from him 
fometimes called Sophis, proved in general to be a difgrace to humanity, by their 
cruelty *, ignorance and indolence, which brought them into fuch difrepute with 
their fubjects, barbarous as they were, that Haffein, a prince of the Sefi race, who 
fucceeded in 1694, was murdered by. Mahmud, fon and fucceffor to the famous 
Miriweis ; as Mahmud himfelf was by Efref, one of his general officers, who 
ufurped the throne. Prince Tahmas, the reprefentative of the Sefi family, had 
eícaped from the rebels, and affembling an army, took into his fervice Nadir Shah, 
who defeated and killed Efref, and re-annexed to the Perfian monarchy all the places 
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- * The inflances of wanton cruelty, and the moft 
favage barbarity, recorded of fome of the kings of 
Perfia, are Mocking to humanity, and a ftriking 
evidence of the miferies and calamities occalioned 
by defpotic power. Shah Abbas, furnamed the 
Great, having three fons, caufed the eycs of the 
two youngeft to be put out, and afterwards put 
the eldeft to death. He was fuccecded by his 
grandfon, who began his reign by ordering the 
eyes of his only brother to be cut out, and he alío 
caít from a rock his two uncles, who had before 
been blinded by order of Shah Abbas, The in- 


{tances of his cruelty were innumerable: he buried 
alive forty four women of his Haram, though 
When he was not hunting, or over his cups, he 
uled ip país his time with them. Seffie, or Suli- 
man, who afcended the throne-of Perfia in 1666, 
and was a brutal tyrant, when he was intoxi- 
cated either with wine or anger, often ordered 
the hands, feet, cars, and nofes, of thofe near 
him to be cut off, their eyes to be plucked our, 
or their lives to be facrificed, as if it were his 
paítime, 
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difmembered from it by the Turks and Tartars during their late rebellions. At laft 
the fecret ambition of Nadir broke out, and after affuming the name of Tahmas 
Kouli Khan, and pretending that his fervices were not fufficiently rewarded, he 
rebelled againft his fovereign, made him a prifoner, and, it is fuppofed, put him 
to death. 7 

This ufurper afterwards mounted the throne, under the title of Shah Nadir. 
His expedition into Indoftan, and the amazing booty he made there, has been 
mentioned in the defcription of that country. It has been remarked, that he 
brought back an inconfiderable part of his booty from India, lofing great part of it 
upon his return by the Marattas and various accidents. He next conquered Ufbec 
Tartary ; but was not fo fuccefsful againft the Dagheftan Tartars, whofe country 
he found to be inacceffible. He beat the Turks in feveral engagements, but was 
unable to take Bagdad. The great principle of his government was to ftrike terror 
into all his fubjects by the moft cruel executions. His conduct became fo intoler- 
able, that it was thought his brain was: touched ; and he was affaffinated in his own 
tent, partly in felf-defence, by his chief officers and his relations, in the year 1747. 
Many pretenders, upon his death, ftarted up; but the fortunate candidate was 
Kerim Khan, who was crowned at “J'aurisin 1763, and, according to the lateft ac- 
counts, ftill keeps poffeffion of the throne. 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 
Length 1430 35 and 60 eaíft longitude. 
Breadth ee ni 12 and 30 north latitude. t E 


BouNDARIES.]E  OUNDED by Turkey on the North; by the gulfs of Perfia or 
Baffora, and Ormus, which feparate it from Perfia, on the 


Eaft; by the Indian Ocean, South; and the Red Sea, which divides it from 
Africa, on the Weft. 


Divifions Subdivifions. Chief GWAE 
1. Arabia Petræa, N. SUEZ, E. lon.22-27. N. 
W. l i $ lat. 29-50. din 
Haggiaz or Mecca - Mecca, E. lon. 43-30. ` 
f lat. 21-20. 








2. Arabia Deferta, in the Sid 
middle. pri 


| Medina 
Tehama Dhafar 
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Divifions. Subdivifions. Degrees. 
( Mocba -- - ^ f Mocnua, E.lon.44-4- 
N. lat. 13-45- 
| Sibit 
| Hadramut - - Hadramut 
3. Arabia Felix, S. E. Caffeen - - = P4Calffeen 
| Segur - - -= | Segur 
Oman or Mufcat - Mufcat 
| Jamama - - | | Jamama 
Bahara - = ~= tElcalf. 


Namez.] It is remarkable that this country has always preferved its ancient 
name. The word 4rab, it is generally faid, fignifies a robber, or freebooter. The 
word Saracen, by which one tribe is called, is faid to fignify both a thief and 
an inhabitant of the defert. Thefe names juftly belong to the Arabians, for they 
feldom let any merchandife país through the country without extorting fomething 
from the owners, if they do not rob them. 

MounrTains.] ‘The mountains of Sinai and Horeb, lying in Arabia Petrzea, 
eaft of the Red-Sea, and thofe called Gabel el Ared, in Arabia Felix, are the moft 
noted. 

RIVERS, SEAS, GULFS, AND CAPES.] ‘There are few fountains, fprings, or ri- 
vers in this country, except the Euphrates, which wafhes the north-eaft limits of 
it. It is almoft furrounded with feas; as the Indian Ocean, the Red-Sea, the 
gulfs of Perfia and Ormus. ‘The chief capes or promontories are thofe of Rofal- 
gate and Mufledon. ~ 

CLIMATE, AIR, SOIL, AND PRODUCE.] As a confiderable part of this country 
lies under the Torrid Zone, and the Tropic of Cancer paffes over Arabia Felix, 
the air is exceffively dry and hot, and the country is fubject to hot poifonous winds, 
like thofe on the oppofite fhores of Perfia, which often prove fatal, efpecially to 
ftrangers. ‘The foil, in fome parts, is nothing more than immenfe fands, which, 
when agitated by the winds, roll like the troubled ocean, and fometimes form 
mountains by which whole caravans have been buried or loft. In thefe deferts, the 
caravans, having no tracks, are guided, as at fea,-by a compafs, or by the ftars, 
for they travel chiefly in the night. Here, fays Dr. Shaw, are no paftures clothed 
with flocks, nor vallies ftanding thick with corn; here are no vineyards or olive- 
yards; but the whole is a lonefome defolate wildernefs, no otherways diverfified 
than by plains covered with fand, and mountains that are made up of naked rocks 
sand precipices. Neither is this country ever, unlefs fometimes at the equinoxes, 
refrefhed with rain; and the intenfenefs of the cold in the night is almoft equal to 
that of the heat in the day-time. But the fouthern part of Arabia, defervedly 
called the Happy, is bleffed with an excellent foil, and, in gencral, is very fertile. 
There the cultivated lands, which are chiefly about the towns near the íca-coaft, 
produce balm of Gilead, manna, myrrh, caffia, aloes, frankincenfe, fpikenard, 
and other valuable gums; cinnamon, pepper, cardamum, oranges, lemons, 
pomegranates, figs, and other fruits; honey and wax in plenty, with a finall 
y pac: of corn and wine. This country is famous for its coffee and its 
dates, which laft are found fcarcely any where in fuch perfection as here and 
aa CTAN There are few trees fit for timber in Arabia, and little wood of any 
kind. ; 

AwNiMALSs.] The moft ufeful animals in. Arabia are camels and dromedaries ; 

they 








they are amazingly fitted by providence for traverfing the dry and parched deferts 
of this country, for they are fo formed, that they can throw up the NOE from their 
itomach into their throat, by which means they can travel fix or eiglit days without 
water. The camels ufually carry Soolb. weight upon their backs, which is not 
taken off during the whole journey, for they naturally kneel down to reft, and in 
due time rife with their load. ‘The dromedary is a fmall camel that will travel 
many miles a day. It is an obfervation among the Arabs, that wherever theré are 
trees, the water is not far off; and when they draw near a pool, their camels will 
fimell it at a diftance, and fet up their great trot till they come to it. The Arabian 
horfes are well known in Europe, and have contributed to improve the breed of 
thofein England. They are only fit for the faddle, and are admired for their make 
as much as for their fwittnefs and high mettle. The fineft breed is in the kingdom 
of Sunnaa, in which Mocha is fituated. 

INHABITANTS, MANNERS, The Arabians, like moft of the nations of Afia, 

CUSTOMS, AND DRESS. are of a middle ftature, thin, and of a fwarthy com- 
plexion, with black hair and black eyes. They are fwift of foot, excellent horfe- 
men, and are faid to be in general a brave people, expert at the bow and lance, 
and, fince they became acquainted with fire-arms, good markímen. The inhabi- 
tants of the inland country live in tents, and remove from place to place with their 
flocks and herds, as they have ever done fince they became a nation. 

The Arabians in general are fuch thieves, that travellers and pilgrims, who are 
led thither from all nations through motives of devotion or curiofity, are ftruck 
with terror on their approaches towards the Deferts. Thofe robbers, headed by 
a captain, traverfe the country in confiderable troops on horfeback, and affault and 
plunder the caravans ; and we are told, that fo late as the year 1750, a body of 
$0,000 Arabians attacked a caravan of merchants and pilgrims returning from 
Mecca, killed about 60,000 perfons, and plundered it of every thing valuable, 
though efcorted by a Turkifh army. On the fea-coaft they are mere pirates, and 
make prize of every veffel they can mafter, of whatever nation. 

The habit of the roving Arabs is a kind of blue fhirt, tied about them witn a 
white fafh or girdle; and fome of them have a veft of furs or fheep-fkins over it ; 
they alfo wear drawers, and fometimes flippers, but no ftockings; and have a cap 
or turban on their head. Many of them go almoft naked; but, as in the eaftern 
countries, the women are fo wrapped up, that nothing can be difcerned but their 
eyes. Like other Mahometans, the Arabs eat all manner of flefh, except that of 
hogs; and prefer the flefh of camels, as we prefer venifon, to other meat. They 
take care to drain the blood from the flefh, as the Jews do, and like them refute 
fuch fifh as have no fcales. Coffee and tea, water, and fherbet made of oranges, 
water and fugar, is their ufual drink : they have no ftrong liquors. 

RzrLiG10N.] Of this the reader will find an account in the following hiftory of 
Mahomet their countryman. Many of the wild Arabs are ftill Pagans, but the 
people in general profefs Mahometanifm. 

LEARNING AND LANGUAGE.] Though the Arabians in former ages were fa- 
mous for their leerning and fkill in all the liberal arts, there is fcarcely a country 
at prefent where the people are fo univerfally ignorant. The vulgar language ufed 
in the three Arabias is the Arabefk, or corrupt Arabian, which is likewife fpoken, 
with fome variation of dialect, over great part of tlfe Eaft, from Egypt to the 
court of the Great Mogul. The pure old grammatical Arabic, which is faid to be 
a dialect of the Hebrew, and by the people of the Eaft accounted the richeft, moft 
energetic, and copious language in the 2 is taught in their fchools, as Greek 
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and Latin is among Europeans, and ufed by Mahometans in their worfhip; for as 
the Koran was written ‘in this language, they will not fuffer it to be read in any 
other: thev look upon it to have been the language of Paradife, and think no man 
can be mafter of it without a miracle, as confifting of feveral millions of words. 
The books which treat of it fav, they have no fewer than a thoufand terms to ex- 
prefs the word camel, and five hundred for that of a /o.7. 

In the Temple of Mecca, or fufpended on its walls and gates, are feven Arabian 
poems, called the Moalakat, a fine fpecimen of Oriental poetry, as to the dramatic 
paftoral, which have been lately tranflated into Englifh by fir William Jones: the 
following ftanzas of one of the poems are tranfcribed, as they ferve to gratify the 
curiofity, and alfo difplay a lively and entertaining view of the Arabian cuftoms and 
modes of living. 


1. ** Defolate are the manfions of the fair, the ftations in Minia, where they 
refted, and thofe where they fixed their abodes! Wild are the hills of Goul 
and deferred is the fummit of Rijaam. 

2. The canabs of Rayaan are deftroyed: the remains of them are jaid bare, and 

. fimoothed by the floods, like characters engraved on the folid rocks. 

3» Dear ruins! Many a year has been clofed, many a month, holy and unhallow- 
ed, has elapfed fince 1 exchanged tender vows with the fair inhabitants. 

4. The rainy cónftellations of {pring have made their hills ereen and luxuriant : 
The drops from the thunder-clouds have drenched them with profufe as well 
as with gentle fhowers : 

5. Showers from every nightly cloud, from every cloud veiling the horizon at 
day-break, and from every evening cloud, refponfive with hoarfe murmurs. 

6. Here the wild eringo-plants raife their heads : here the antelopes bring forth 
their young by the fides of the valley ; and here the oftriches drop their eggs. 

7. The large-eyed wild cows lie fuckling their young a few days old: their 

oung, who will foon become a herd on the plain. 

s. he torrents have cleared the rubbifh, and difclofed the traces of habita- 
tions, as the reeds of a writer reftore effaced letters in a book; 

9. Or as the black duft, fprinkled over the varied marks on a fair hand, brings 
to view, with a brighter tint, the blue ftains of woad. 

10. Iftood afking news of the ruins concerning their lovely habitants; but what 
avail my queftions to dreary rocks, who anfwer them only by their echo ? 

11. In the plains, which now are naked, a populous city once dwelled : but they 
decamped at early dawn, and nothing of them remains but the canals, which 
encircled their tents, and the ‘Thumaam-plants, with which they were re- 
paired. 

12. How were thy tender affections raifed, when the damfels of the tribe departed ; 
when they hid themfelves in carriages of cotton, like antelopes in their lair ; 
and the tents, as they were ftruck, gave a piercing found ! - 

13. They were concealed in vehicles, whofe fides were well covered with awnings 
and carpets, with fine-fpun curtains, and pictured veils. a 

J4. A company of maidens were feated in them, with black-eyes and graceful 
motions, like the wild heifers of Tudah, or the roes of Wegera, tenderly 
gazing on their young. " 

sg. They haítened their camels, till the fultry vapour gradually ftole them from 
thy fight ; and they feemed to pafs through a vale, wild with tamarifks, and 
rough with large ftones, like the valley of Bei/ha.” 


> 
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The Pater-nofter in the Arabic is as follows: Abuna eladbi fi-/[]amwat ; jetkad- 
das efmács tati malacutac : taourt mafchiatic, cama fi-ffama; kedbalec ala lardb, aat- 
inr chobzena kefatna iaum beiaum ; wagfor lena donubena, wachataina, cama nogfor 
nacbna lemen aca doina ; wald tadalbchalna fibajarib; laken mejjina me nnefcherir. 
Amen. 

CHIEF CITIES, cuRIOSITIES,? What is called the Defert of Sinai, is a beau- 

AND ARTS. $ tiful plain ncar nine miles long, an: absve three 
in breadth ; it lies open to the north-eaft, but to the fouthward is clofed by fome 
of the lower eminences of Mount Sinai; and other parts of that mountain make 
fuch encroachments upon the plain as to divide it in two, each fo capacious as to be 
fufficient to receive the whole camp of the Ifraelites. 

From Mount Sinai may be feen Mount Horeb, where Mofes kept the flocks of 
Jethro, his father-in-law, when he faw the burning bufh. On thofe mountains, 
are many chapels and cells, poffefied by the Greek and Latin monks, who, like the 
religtous at Jerufalem, pretend to fhew the very fpot where every miracle or tranf- 
action recorded in fcripture happened. 

The chief citics in Arabia are Mocha, Aden, Muíchat, Suez, and Juddah or 
Gedda. Mocha is well built, the houfes very lofty, and are with the walls and 
forts covered with a chinam or ftucco that gives a dazzling whitenefs to them. The 
harbour is femicircular, the circuit of the wall is two miles, and there are feveral 
handfome mofques in the city. Sucz, the Arfinoe of the ancients, is furrounded by 
the defert, and but a fhabby ill-built place. The fhips are forced to anchor a 
league from the town, to which the leading channel has only about nine feet water. 
Juddah is the place of the greateít trade in the Red Sea, for there the commerce be- 
tween Arabia and Europe meets and is interchanged, the former fending her gums, 
drugs, coffee, &c. and from Europe come cloths, iron, furs and other articles by 
the way of Cairo. The revenues of thefe, with the profits of the port are fhared 
by the grand-fignior and the xeriff of Mecca, to whom this place jointly belongs. 

Mecca, the capital of all Arabia, and Medina, deferve particular notice. óc 
Mecca, the birth-place of Muhomet, is a mofque fo glorious, that it is generally 
counted the moft magnificent of any temple in the Farkith dominions: its lofty 
roof being raifed in fafhion of a dome, and covered with gold, with two beautiful 
towers at the end, of extraordinary height and architecture, make a delightful ap- 
pearance, and are conípicuous at a great diftance. The mofque hath a hundred 
gates, with a window over each; and the whole building within 1s decorated with the 
fineft gildings and tapeftry. The number of pilgrims who yearly vifit this place is al- 
moft incredible, every Muffulman being obliged by his religion to come hither once 
in his life-time, or fend a deputy. At Medina, about fifty miles from the Red 
Sea, the city to which Mahomet fled when he was driven out of Mecca, and the 
place where he was buried, isa ftately mofque, fupported by 400 pillars, and fur- 
nifhed with 300 filver DR which are continually burning. It is called the Moff 
{oly by the ‘Turks, ‘becaufe in it is placed the coffin of their prophet Mahomet, co- 
vered with cloth of gold, under a canopy of filver tiffue, which the bafhaw of Egypt; 
by order of the graad-fignior, renews every year. The camel which carries it de- 
rives a fort of fanétity from it, and is never to be ufed in any drudgery afterwards. 
Over the foot of the coffin is a rich golden crefcent, fo curioufly wrought, and 
adorned with precious ftones, that it 1s efteemed a mafter-piece of great value. 
Thither the pilgrims refort, as to Mecca, but not in fuch numbers. 
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GoverNMENT.] The inland country of Arabia is under the government of 
many petty princes, who are ftyled xerifs and imans, both of them including of- 
fices of king and prieft, 1n the fame manner as the califs of the Saracens, the fuc- 
ceflors of Mahomet. Thefe monarchs appear to be abiolute, both in fpirituals and 
temporals; the fucceffion is hereditary, and they have no other laws than thofe 
found in the Koran, and the comments upon it. The northern Arabs owe fubjec- 
tion to the Turks, and are governed by baíbaws refiding among them ; but it is 
certain they receive large gratuities from the grand-fignior for protecting the pil- 
grims that país through their country from the robberies of their countrymen. The 
Arabians have no ftanding regular militia, but their kings command both the per- 
fons and the purfes of their fubjects, as the neceffity of affairs require. 

Hisrory.] The hiftory of this country in fome meafure differs from that of all 
others; for as the flavery and fubjection of other nations make a great part of their 
hiftory, that of the Arabs is entirely compofed of their conquefts or independencc. 
The Arabs are defcended from Ifhmael, of whofe pofterity it was foretold, that 
they fhould be invincible, ** have their hands againft every man, and every man's 
hands againft theirs." They are at prefent, and have remained from the remotett 
ages, during the various conquefts of the Greeks, Romans, and Tartars, a ccn- 
vincing proof of the divinity of this prediétion. ‘Toward the north, and the fea- 
coafts of Arabia, the inhabitants are, indécd, kept in awe by the Turks ; but the 
wandering tribes in the fouthern and inland parts acknowledge themfelves for 
fubjeéts of no foreign power, and do not fail to harrafs and annoy all ftrangers who 
come into their country. The conquefts of the Arabs make as wonderful a part of 
their hiftory; as the independence and freedom which they have ever continued 
to enjoy. Thefe, as well as their religion, began with one man, whofe character 
forms a very fingular phenomenon in the hiftory of mankind. This was the fa- 
mous Mahomet, a native of Mecca, a city of that divifion of Arabia, which, for 
che luxuriancy of its foil, and happy temperature of its climate, has ever been 
efteemed the lovelieft and fweeteft region of the world, and is diftinguifhed by the 
epithet of Happy, 

Mahomet was born in the fixth century, anno 569, in the reign of Juftinian II. em- 
peror of Conftantinople. Though defcended of mean parentage, illiterate and poor, 
Mahomet was endowed with a fubtile genius, like thofe of the fame country, and 

offeffed a degree of enterprize and ambition peculiar to himfelf, and much beyond 
his condition. He had been employed, in the early part of his life, by an uncle, 
Abuteleb, as a factor, and had occafion, in this capacity, to travel into Syria, Pa- 
leftine, and Egypt. He was afterwards taken into the fervice of a rich merchant, 
upon whofe death he married his widow, Cadiga, and by her means came to be poí- 
fcffed of great wealth and of a numerous family. During his peregrinations into 
Egypt and the Eaft, he had obferved the vaft variety of fects in religion, whofe 
hatred againft each other was ftrong and inveterate, while at the fame time there 
were many particulars in which the greater part of them were agreed. « He care- 
fully laid hold of thefe particulars, by means of which, and by addreffing himfelf 
to the love of power, riches, and pleafure, paffions univerfal among them, he ex- 
pected to raife a new fyftem of religion, more general than any which hitherto had 
been eftablifhed. In this defign he was affifted by a Sergian monk, whofe libertine 
difpofition had made him forfake his cloifter and profeffion, and engage in the fer- 
vice of Cadiga, with whom he remained as a domeftic when Mahomet was taken 
to her bed. This monk was perfectly qualified bv his great learning, for fupply- 
ng the defects which his matter, for want of a liberal education, laboured under, 
and 
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and which, in all probability, muft have obftruéted the execution of his defign. 
It was neceffary, however, that the religion they propofed to eftablifh fhould have a 
divine fan@tion ; and for this purpofe Mahomet turned a calamity, with which he 
was afliGed, to his advantage. He was often fubjeét to fits of the epilepfy, a dif- 
eafe which thofe whom it affliéts are defirous to conceal; Mahomet gave out there- 
fore that thefe fits were trances, into which he was miraculoufly thrown by God Al- 
mighty, during which he was inftruéted in his will, which he was commanded to 
publifh to the world. By this ftrange ftory, and by leading a retired, abftemious, 
and auftere life, he eafily acquired a character for fuperior fanétity among his ac- 
quaintance and neighbours. When he thought himfelf fufficiently fortified by the 
numbers, and the enthufiafin of his followers, he boldly declared himfelf a prophet, 
fent by God into the world, not only to teach his will, but to compel mankind to 
obey it. 

As we have already mentioned, he did not lay the foundation of his fyftem fo 
narrow as only to comprehend the natives of his own country. His mind, though 
rude and sue. Bd co was enlarged by travelling into diftant lands, whofe manners 
and religion he had made a peculiar ftudy. He propofed that the fyftem he efta- 
blifhed fhould extend over all the neighbouring nations, to whofe doctrines and pre- 
judices he had taken care to adapt it. Many of the inhabitants of the Eaftern coun- 
tries were at this time much addiéted to the opinions of Arius, who denied that Jefus 
Chrift was co-equal with God the Father, as is declared in the Athanafian creed. 
Egypt and Arabia were filled with Jews, who had fled into thefe corners of the world 
from the perfecution of the empcror Adrian, who threatened the total extinction of 
that people. The other inhabitants of thefe countries were Pagans. Thefe, how- 
ever, had little attachments to their decayed and derided idolatry; and like men 
whofe religious principle is weak, had given themfelves over to pleafure and fen- 
fuality, or to the acquifition of riches, to be the better able to indulge in the gratifi- 
cations of fenfe, which, together with the doétrine of predeftination, compofed 
the fole principles of their religion and philofophy. Mahomet's fyftem was ex- 
actly fuited to thefe threc kinds of men. To gratify the two former, he declared 
that there was one God, who created the world and governed all things in it; that 
he had fent various prophets into the world to teach his will to trahit, among 
whom Mofes and Jefus Chrift were the moft eminent ; but«he endeavours of thefe 
had proved ineffectual, and God had therefore now fent his laft and greateft prophet, 
with a commiffion more ample than what Mofes or Chrift had been entrufted with. 
He had commanded him not only to publifh his laws, but to fubdue thofe 
who were unwilling to believe or obey them ; and for this end to eftablifh 
a kingdom upon earth which fhould propagate the divine law throughout the 
world; that God had defigned utter ruin and deftruction to thofe who fhould 
refufe to fubmit to him; but to his faithful followers, be had given the fpoils 
and poffefiions of all the certh, as a reward in this life, and had provided for them 
hereafter a paradife of all fenfual enjoyments, efpecially thofe of love; that the 
pleafures of fuch as died in propagating the faith, would be peculiarly intenfe, and 
vaftly tranfcend thofe of the reft. Thefe, together with the prohibition of drink- 
ing ftrong liquors (a reftraint not very fevere in warm climates), and the doctrine 
of predeftination, were the capital articles of Mahomet’s creed. They were mo 
fooner publifhed than a vaft many of his countrymen embraced them with im- 
plicit faith. They were written by the prieft we formerly mentioned, and compofe 
a book called the Koran, or Alkoran, by way of eminence, as we fay the Eible, 
which means the Book. The perfon of Mahomet, however, was familiar to rhe 

inhabi- 
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inhabitants of Mecca; fo that the greater part of them were fufficiently convinced 
of the deceit. The more enlightened and leading men entered into a defign to 
cut him off; but Mahomet getting notice of their intention, fled from his native 
city to Medina Tahmachi, or the city of the Prophet. ‘The fame of his miracles 
and doctrine was, according to cuftom, greateft at a diftance, and the inhabitants 
of Medina received him with open arms. From this flight, which happened in 
the 622d year of Chrift, the fifty-fourth year of Mahomet's age, and the tenth of 
his miniftry, his followers, the Mahometans, compute their time, and the æra 15 
called in Arabic, Hegira, ** the Flight.” 

Mahomet, by the affiftance of the inhabitants of Medina, and of others whom 
his infinuation and addreís daily attached to him, brought over all his country- 
men to a belicf, or at leaft to an acquiefcence in his doctrines. The fpeedy 
propagation of his fyftem among ‘the Arabians, was a new argument in its behalf 
among the inhabitants of Egypt, and the Eaft, who were previoufly difpofed to it. 
Arians, Jews, and Gentiles, all forfook their ancient faith, and became Maho- 
metans. Ina word, thé contagion fpread over Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and Perfia ; 
and Mahomet, from a deceitful hypocrite, became the moft powerful monarch in 
his time. He was proclaimed king ac Medina in the year 627, and after fubduing 
part of Arabia and Syria, he died in 632, leaving two branches of his race, both 
efteemed divine among their fubject-. ‘Thefe were the caliphs of Perfia and of Egypt, 
under the laft of which Arabia was included. ‘The former of thefe turned their arms 
to the Eaft, and made conquefts of many countries. The caliphs of Egypt.and Arabia 
directed their ravages towards Europe, and under the name of Saracens or 
Moors (which they obtained becaufe they entered Europe from Mauritania in 
Africa, the country of the Moors) reduced moft of Spain, France, Italy, and the 
iflands in the Mediterranean. 

In this manner did, the fucceffors of that impoftor fpread their religion and con- 
quefts over the greateft part of Afia, Africa, and Europe ; and they ftill give law 
to a very confiderable part of mankind. 





The INDIAN and ORIENTAL ISLANDS. 


HE JAPAN ISLANDS, Japan or Nipham, Bongo, Tonfa, and Dezima, 

form together what has been called the empire of JAPAN, and are governed 

by a moft defpotic prince, who is fometimes called emperor and fometimes king. 

‘They are fituated about 150 miles eaft of China, and extend from the 3oth to the 411t 

degree of north latitude, and from the 130th to the 147th of eaft longitude. The 

chief town is Jeddo, in the 141ft degree of eaft longitude, and the 36th of north 
latitude. 

The foil and produ&tions of the country are pretty much the fame with thofe of China : 
and the inhabitants are famous for their lacker ware, known by the name of Japan, The 
iflandsthemfelves are very inacceffible, through their high rocks and tempeftuous feas; 
they are fubject to earthquakes; and have fome volcanos. 1 have already mentioned 
the circumftancc of the Dutch expelling the Portuguefe froin this gainful trade. The 

apanefe themfelves are the grofleft of all idolaters, and fo irreconcilable to 
Chriftianity, that it is commonly faid the Dutch, who are the only European peo- 
e with whom they now trade, pretend themíelves to be no Chriftians, and humour 
the Japanefe in the mot abfurd fuperititions. Notwithftanding all this compliance, 
the 
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the natives are very fhy and rigorous in all their dealings with the Dutch; and Na- 
gafacci, in the Ifland of Dezima, is the only place where they are fuffered to trade. 
The complexions of the Japanefe are in general yeilowifh, although fome few, chief- 
ly women, are almoft white. Thcir narrow eyes, and high eye-brows, are like thote 
of the Chinefe and Tartars ; and their nofes are fhort and thick. ‘Their hair is unt- 
verfally black ; and fuch a famenefs of fafhion reigns throughout this whole empire, 
that the head-dreís is the fame from the empcror to the peafant. The fafhion of 
their clothes has alfo remained the fame from very high antiquity. aie confift of 
one or more loofe gowns, tied about the middle with a fafh. People of rank have 
them made of filk, but the lower clafs of cotton ftuffs. Women generally wear 
a greater number of them than men, and much longer, and have them more orna- 
mented, often with gold or filver flowers woven into the ftuff. 

Their houfes are built with upright pofts, croffed and wattled with bamboo, 
plaiftered both without and within, and white-wafhed. They generally have two 
ftories ; but the uppermoft is low, and feldom inhabited. The roofs are cover- 
ed with pantiles, large and heavy, but neatly made. The floors arc elevated two 
feet from the ground, and covered with planks, on which mats are laid. “They 
have no furniture in their rooms; neither tables, chairs, ftools, benches, cupboards, 
or even beds. Their cuftom is to fit down on their heels upon the mats, which are 
always foft and clean. Their victuals are ferved up to them on a low board, raifed 
but a few inches from the floor, and one difh only at a time. Mirrors they have, 
but never fix them up in their houfes as ornamental furniture : they are made of a 
compound metal, and ufed only at their toilets. Notwithítanding the feverity of” 
their winters, which obliges them to warm their houfes from November to March, 
they have neither fire-places nor ftoves : inftead of thefe they ufe large copper pots 
ftanding upon legs. Thefe are lined on the infide with loam, on which afhes are 
laid to fome depth, and charcoal lighted upon them, which feems to be prepared 
in fome manner which renders the fumes of it not at all dangerous. The firft 
compliment offered to a ftranger, in their houfes, is a difh of tea, and a pipe of 
tobacco. Fans are ufed by both fexes equally ; and are, within or without doors, 
their infeparable companions. The whole nation are naturally cleanly: every houfe, 
whether public or private, has a bath, of which conftant and daily ufe is made by 
the whole family. Obedience to parents, and refpect to fuperiors, are the cha- 
ractereftics of this nation. Their falutations and converfations between equals a- 
bound alfo with civility and politenefs : to this children are early accuftomed by 
the example of their parents. Their penal laws are very fevere ; but punifhments 
are feldom infliéted. Perhaps there is no country where fewer crimes againít fociecy 
are committed. Commerce and manufactures flourifh here, though, as thefe peo- 
ple have few wants, they are not carried to the extent which we fee in Europe. 
Agriculture is fo well underttood, that the whole country, even to the tops of 
the hills, is cultivated. They trade with no foreigners but the Dutch and Chincic, 
and in both cafes with companies of privileged merchants.  Befides the fugars, 
fpices, and manufactured goods, which the Dutch fend to Japan, they carry thither 
annually upwards of 200,000 deer fkins, and more than 100,000 hides, the ereatcft 
part of which they get from Siam, where they pay for them in money. ‘The mer- 
chandife they export from thefe iflands, both for Bengal and Europe, confift in 
gooo chefts of copper, each weighing 120 pounds, and from 25 to 30,000 weight 
of camphor. Their profits on imports and exports are valued at 40 or 45 per cent. 
As the Dutch company do not pay ud in Japan, either on their exports or im- 
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ports, they fend an annual prefent to the emperor, confifting of cloth, chintz, fuc- 
cotas, cottons, ftuffs, and trinkets. 


The LADRONE Istanps, of which the chief town is faid to be Guam, eaft 
longitude 140, north latitude 14 : they are about twelve in number. The people 
took their name from their pilfering qualities. We know nothing of them worth 
a particular mention, except that lord Anfon landed upon one of them (Tinian), 
where he found great refrefhment for himfelf and his crew. 


Formosa is likewife an Oriental Iland. It is fituated to the eaft of China, near 
the province of Fo-kien, and is divided into two parts by a chain of mountains, 
which runs through the middle, beginning at the fouth coaft, and ending at the 
north. ‘This is a very fine ifland, and abounds with all the neceffaries of life. 
That part of the ifland which lies to the weft of the mountains, belongs to the 
Chinefe, who confider the inhabitants of the eaftern parts as favages, though they 
are faid to be a very inoffenfive people. The inhabitants of the cultivated parts 
are the fame with the Chinefe, already defcribed. The Chinefe have likewife made 
themfelves mafters of feveral other iflands in thefe feas, of which we fcarcely know 
the names ; that of Ainan is between fixty and feventy leagues long, and between 
fifty and fixty in breadth, and but twelve miles from the province of Canton. 
The original inhabitants are a fhy, cowardly people, and live-in the moft unwhole- 
fome part of the ifland, the coaft and cultivated parts, which are very valuable, be- 
ing poffeffed by the Chinefe. 


The PhiLiPPINES, are faid to be 1100 in number, lying in the Chinefe fea 
(part of the Pacific Ocean), 300 miles fouth-eaft of China, of which Manilla, 
or Luconia, the chief, is 400 miles long and 200 broad. The inhabitants confift 
of Chinefe, Ethiopians, Malays, Spaniards, Portuguefe, Pintudos, or painted 
props, and Meftes, a mixture of all thefe. The property of the iflands belongs 
to the king of Spain, a | having been difcovered by Magellan, and afterwards 
conquered by the Spaniards in the reign of Philip 11. from whom they take their 
name. Their fituation is fuch, between the eaftern and weftern continents, that 
the inhabitants trade with Mexico and Peru as well as with all the iflands and places 
of the Eaft Indies. Two fhips from Acapulco, in Mexico, carry on this commerce 
for the Spaniards, who make 400 per cent. profit. The country is fruitful in all 
the neceífaries of life, and beautiful to the eye. Venifon of all kinds, buffaloes, 
hogs, fheep, goats, and a particular large fpecies of monkeys, are found here in 
great plenty. The neft of the bird faligan affords that diffolving jelly, which 1s 
fo voluptuous a rarity at European tables. Many European fruits and flowers 
thrive furprifingly in thofe iflands. If a fprig of an orange or lemon tree is 
planted there, it becomes within the year a fruit-bearing tree ; fo that the verdure 
and luxuriancy of the foil are almoft incredible. The tree amet fupplies the natives 
with water ; and there is alfo a kind of cane, which if cut yields fair water enough 
for a draught, of which there is plenty in the mountains, where water is moít 
wanted. 

The city of Manilla contains about 3000 inhabitants ; its port is Cavite, lying 
at the diftance of three leagues, and defended by the caftle of St. Philip. In the 
year 1762, Manilla was reduced by the Englifh under general Draper and adiniral 
Cornifh, who took it by ftorm, and humanely fuffered the archbifhop, who was 
the Spanifh viceroy at the fame time, to raníom the place for about a In 

erling. 
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fterling. The bargain, however, was ungeneroufly difowned by him and the court 
of Spain, fo that great part of the ranfom is ftill unpaid. "Ihe Spanifh govern- 
ment is fettled there, but the Indian inhabitants pay a capitation tax. The 
other iflands particularly Mindanao, the largeít next to Manilla, are governed 
by petty princes of their own, whom they call fultans. The fultan of Mindanao 
is a Mahometan. 

Upon the whole, though thcfe iflands are enriched with all the profufion of 
nature, yet they are fubjeét to moft dreadful earthquakes, thunder, rains, and 
lightning ; and the foil is peftered with many noxious and venomous creatures, and 
even herbs and flowers, whofe poifons kill almolt inftantaneoufly. Some of their 
mountains are volcanos. 


The MoLuccas, commonly called the Spice or CLove Istanps. ‘Thefe are 
not out of fight of each other, and lie all within the compafs of twenty-five leagues 
to the fouth of the Philippines, in 125 degrees of eaft longitude, and between one 
degree fouth, and two north latitude. “They are in number five, viz. Bachian, 
Machian, Motyr, Ternate, and Tydore. ‘Thefe iflands produce neither corn 
nor rice, fo that the inhabitants live upon a bread made of fagoe. Their chief 
produce confift of cloves, mace, and nutmegs, in vaft quantities ; which are mo- 
nopolized by the Dutch with fo much jealoufy, that they deftroy the plants left 
the natives fhould fell the fupernumerary fpices to other nations. Thefe iflands, 
after being fubjeét to various powers, are now governed by three kings, fubordi- 
nate to the Dutch.  Ternate is the largeft of thefe iflands, though no more than 
thirty miles in circumference. The Dutch have here a fort called Victoria, and 
another called Fort Orange, in Machian. 


AMBOYNA. This ifland, taken in a large fenfe, is one, and the moft con- 
fiderable, of the Moluccas, which, in faét, it commands. It is fituated in the 
Archipelago of St. Lazarus, between the third and fourth degreee of fouth lati- 
tude, and 120 leagues to the eaftward of Batavia. Amboyna is about feventy 
miles in circumference, and defended by a Dutch garrifon of 7 or 800 men, 
befides {mall forts, which protect their clove plantations. It is well known that 
when the Portuguefe were driven off this ifland, the trade of it was carried on by 
the Englifh and Dutch; and the barbarities of the latter in firft torturing and then 
murdering the Englifh, and thereby engroffing the whole trade, and that of 
Banda; can never be forgotten; but muft be tranímitted as a memorial of 
a infamy at that period, to all pofterity. This tragical event happened 
in 1622. 


The Bana, or Nurmec lóíLANDS, are fituated between .127 and 128 degrees 
eaft longitude, and between four and five fouth latitude, comprehending the 
iflands of Lantor, (the chief town of which is Lantor, Poleron), Rofinging, Poolo- 
way, and Gonapi. The chief forts belonging to the Dutch on thefe iflands, are 
thofe of Revenge and Naffau. The nutmeg, covered with: mace, grows on thete 
iflands only, and they are entirely fubjeét to the Dutch. In feveral iflands that 
lie near Banda and Amboyna, the nutmeg and clove would grow, becaufe, as na- 
turalifts tell us, birds, efpecially doves and pigeons, fwallow the nutmeg and clove 
whole, and void them in the fame ftate ; which is one of the reafons why the Dutch 
declare war againft both birds in their wild plantations. The great nutmeg harveft 
is in June and Auguft. 
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The ifland of CELEBES, or Macassar, is fituated under the equator, between 
the ifland of Borneo and the Spice iflands, at the diftance of 160 leagues from 
Batavia, and is 500 miles long, and 200 broad. This ifland, notwithftanding 
its heat, is rendered habitable by breezes from the north, and periodical rainse 
Its chief product is pepper and opium ; and the natives are cxpert in the ftudy 
of poifons, with 2 variety of which nature has furnifhed them. ‘lhe Dutch have 
a fortification on this ifland ; but the internal part of it is governed by three kings, 
the chicf of whom refides in the town of Macaflar. In this, and indeed in almoft 
all the Oriental iflands, the inhabitants live in houfes built on large pofts, which 
are acceflible only by ladders, which they pull up in the night-time, for their 
lecurity againft venomous animals. They are faid to be hofpitable and faithful, if not 
provoked. They carry on a large trade with the Chinele ; and if their chiefs were 
not perpetually ac war with each other, they might cafily drive the Dutch from 
their ifland. Their port of Jampoden is the molt capacious of any in that parz 
of the world. 


The Dutch have likewife fortified Grroto and Crram, two other fpice iflands 
lying under the equator, and will fink any fhips that attempt to traffic in thofe 
feas. 


The Sunpa Isranps. Thefe are fituated in the Indian Ocean, between 93 and 
120 degrees of eaft longitude, and berween eight degrees north and eight degrees 
fouth latitude, comprehending the iflands of Borneo, Sumatra, Java Bally, Lam- 
boe, Banca, &c. The three firft, from their great extent and importance, require 
to be feparately defcribed. 


Borneo is faid to be 800 miles long, and 709 broad, and is therefore thought 
to be the largeft ifland in the world. ‘The inland part of the country is marfhy and 
unhealthy ; and the inhabitants live in towns built upon floats in the middle of the 
rivers. The foil produces rice, cotton, canes, pepper, campher, the tropical 
fruits, gold, and excellent diamonds. ‘The famous ouran-outang, one of which 
was diffected by Dr. Tyfon at Oxford, is a native of this country, and is thought, 
of all irrational beings, to refemble a man the moft. The original inhabitants are 
faid to live in the mountains, and make ufe of poifoned darts; but the fea-coaft is 
governed by Mahometan princes ; the chief port of this ifland is Benjar- Maffeen, 
and carries on a commerce with all trading nations. 





SUMATRA has Malacca on the north, Borneo on the eaft, and Java on the fouth- 
eaft, from which it is divided by the ftraits of Sunda ; it is divided into two equal 
parts by the equator, extending five degrees, and upwards, nor:n-weft of it, and 
five on the fouth-eaft ; and is 1000 miles long, and 100 broad. This ifland pro- 
duces fo much gold, that it is thought by fome to be the Ophir ruentioned in the 
{criptures ; but Mr. Maríden in his late hiftory of the ifland, thiaks ic was unknown 
to the ancients. ‘The higheft mountain in Sumatra, is calied Ofir by the Euro- 
peans, whofe fummit above the level of the fea is 15,842 feet, exceeding in height 
the Peak of Teneriffe by 577 feet. ‘The Portuguefe were the firit difeoverers and fet- 
tlers, but met with difgrace in their attempts againft Acheen. Tie firit Engtith feet 
that made its appearance in this part of the world, and laid the foundation of a com- 
merce that was to eclipfe that of every other European ftate, vifited Acheen in the year 
1602, under captain Lancafter, who carried a letter from queen Elizabeth to the PE 
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of that place. 'The Englifh Eaft-India company have two fettlements here, Ben- 
coolen, and Fort-Marlborough ; from whence they bring their chief cargoes of pe 
per. The king of Acheen is the chief of the Mahometan princes who poffefs the 
fea-coafts. The interior parts are governed by Pagan princes, whofe governments 
are all independent, and their language and manners are very different. The na- 
tural products of Sumatra are pretty much the fame with thofe of the adjacent iflands, 
but this ifland is furpaffed by few in rice, pepper, and camphor, and in the bounti- 
ful indulgence of nature. It is from this country that moft of the caflia fent to 
Europe is produced. The caflia tree grows to fifty or fixty feet, with a ftem of 
about two fect diameter, and a beautiful and regular fpreading head. The quantity 
of pepper produced in the Eaft-Inda company's diftriéts on Sumatra is annually 
1200 tons; of which the greater part comes to Europe, and the reft is fent to 
China. 

Rain is very frequent here ; fometimes very heavy, and almoft always attended 
with thunder and lightning. Earthquakes are not uncommon, and there are feve- 
ral volcanoes on the ifland. The people who inhabit the coaft are Malays, who 
came hither from the peninfula of Malacca : but the interior parts are inhabited by 
a very different people, and who have hitherto had no connection with the Euro- 
peans. Their language and character differ much from thofe of the Malays ; the 
latter ufing the Arabic character, as do the Acheenefe. "The principal internal lan- 
guages of the ifland are the Rejang and Batha, each containing characters effentially 
different from each other. The people between the diftriéts of the Englifh com- 
pany, and thofe of the Dutch at Palembang, on the other fide the ifland, write 
on long narrow flips of the bark of a tree, with a piece of bamboo. They begin 
at the bottom, and write from the left hand to the right, contrary to the cuítom of 
other eaftern nations. ‘Thefe inhabitants of the interior parts of Sumatra are a 
free people, and live in fmal villages, called Doofons independent of each other, 
and governed each by its own chief. AM of them have laws, {ome written ones, by 
which they punifh offenders, and terminate difputes. They have almoft all of 
them, particularly the women, large fwellings in their throat, fome nearly as big as 
a man's head, but in general as big as an oftrich's egg, like the goitres of the Alps. 
That part of this ifland which is called the Caffia country, is well inhabited by a 
people called Battas, who differ from all the other inhabitants of Sumatra in lan- 
guage, manners, and cuftoms. They have no king, but live in villages, inde- 
pendently of each other, and generally at variance with one another. They fortify 
their villages very ftrongly with double fences of camphor plank pointed, and 
placed with their points projecting outwards ; and between thefe fences they place 
pieces of bamboo, hardened by fire, and likewife pointed, wnich are concealed by 
the grafs, but which will run quite through a man's foot. Such of their enemies 
whom they take prifoners, they put to death and eat, and their ficulls they hang up 
as trophies, in the houfes where the uninarried men and boys eat and fleep. ‘hey 
allow ot polygamy : a man may purchafe as many wives as he pleafes ; but Mr. 
Marfden obferves, it is extremely rare, that an inftance occurs of thcir having more 
than one, and that only among a few of their chiefs : but this continence is attribut- 
ed to their poverty. The original clothing of the Sumatrans is the fame with that 
of the inhabitants ot the South-3ea iflands, generally ftyled Oraheizean cloth. The 
Buffalo (carbow) conftitutes a principal part of their food, and is the on!y animal 
“employed in their domeftic labours. The Sumatran pheafant is a bird of uncom- 
mon beauty. 


Vian 
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Within about ninety miles of Sumatra is the ifland of EncanhHo, which is very 
little known, on account of the terrible rocks and breakers that entirely furround ir. 
It is inhabited by naked favages, who are tall and well made, and who generally appear 
armed with lances and clubs, and fpeak a different language from the inhabitants ot 
any of the neighbouring iflands. 


The greateft part of Java belongs to the Dutch, who have here erected a kind 
of commercial monarchy, the capital of which is Batavia, a noble and populous 
city, lying in the latitude of fix degrees fouth, at the mouth of the river Jucata, 
and furnifhed with one of the fineít harbours in the world. The town itfelf is 
built in the manner of thofe in Holland, and is about a league and a half in cir- 
cumference, with five gates, and furounded by regular fortifications ; but its 
fuburbs are faid to be ten times more populous than itíelf. The government here 
is ainixture of Eaftern magnificence and European police, and held by the Dutch 
governor-general of the Indies. When he appears abroad, he is attended by his 
guards and officers, and with a fplendor fuper:or to that of any European poten- 
tate, except on fome folemn occafions. The city is as beautiful as it is ftrong, and 
its fine canals, bridges, and avenues, render it a moft agreeable refidence. The. 
defcription of it, its government, and public edifices, have employed whole vo- 
lumes. The citadel, where the governor has his palace, commands the town and 
the fuburbs, which are inhabited by natives of almoft every nation in the world ; 
the Chinefe refiding in this iland are computed at 1co,o000 ; but about 30,000 
of that nation were barbaroufly maffacred, without the fimalleft offence ever proved 
upon them, in 1740. This maffacre was too unprovoked and deteftable to be de- 
fended even by the Dutch, who, when the governor arrived in Europe, fent him 
back to be tried at Batavia; but he never has been heard of fince. A Dutch gar- 
rifon of 3000 men conftantly refides at Batavia ; and about 1 5,000 troops are quar- 
tered in the ifland and the neighbourhood of the city. Their government is 
admirably well calculated to prevent the independency either of the civil or military 
power. 


The ANDAMAN and Nrcosar iflands. Thefe iflands lie at the entrance of the 
bay of Bengal, and furnifh provifions, confifting of tropical fruits and other necef- 
faries, for the fhips that touch there. They are otherwife too inconfiderable to be 
mentioned. They are inhabited by a harmlefs, inoffenfive, but idolatrous people. 


Cryton. This ifland, though not the largeft, is thought to be by nature the 
richeft and fineft ifland in the world. It is fituated in the Indian Ocean, near Cape 
Comorin, the fouthern extremity of the Hither Peninfula of India, being feparated 
from the coaft of Coromandel by a narrow ftrait, and is 250 miles long and 200 
broad. ‘The natives call it, with fome fhew of reafon, the terreftrial paradife; and 
it produces, befides excellent fruits of all kinds, long pepper, fine cotton, ivory, 
ilk, tobacco, ebony, mufk, cryftal, falt-petre, fulphur, lead, iron, fteel, cop- 

er; befides cinnamon, gold, and filver, and all kinds of precious ftones, except 
diamonds. All kinds of fowls and fifh abound here. Every part of the ifland is 
well wooded and watered; and befides fome curious animals peculiar to itfelf, it 
has plenty of cows, buffaloes, goats, hogs, deer, hares, dogs, and other qua- 
drupeds. The Ceylon elephant is preferred to all others, efpecially if fpotted ; 
but feveral noxious animals, fuch as ferpents and ants, are likewife found here. 
The chief commodity of the ifland is its cinnamon, which is by far the beft 
in 
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in all Afia. ‘Though its trees grow in great profufion, yet the beft is found in the 
neighbourhood of Columbo, the chief fettlement of the Dutch, and Negambo. 
The middle of the country is mountainous and woody, {o tha: the rich and beauti- 
ful vallies are left in the poffeffion of the Dutch, who have in a manner fhut up the 
king in his capital city, Candy, which ftands on a mountain in the middle of the 
ifland fo that he has fcarcely any communication with other nations, or any property 
in the riches of his own dominions. The defcendants of the ancient inhabi- 
tants are called Cinglafies, who, though idolaters, value themfelves upon main- 
taining their ancient laws and cuftoms. They are in general a fober inoffenfive 
people, and are mingled with Moors, Malabars, Portuguefe, and Dutch. 

it may be here proper to obferve, that the cinnamon-tree, which is a native of 
this ifland, has two, if not three barks, which form the true cinnamon; the trees 
of a middling growth and age afford the beít; and the body of the tree, which 
when ftripped is white, ferves for building and other ufes. In 1656, the Dutch 
were invited by the natives of this delicious ifland, to defend them againft the Por- 
tuguefe, whom they expelled, and have monopolized it ever fince to themfelves. 
Indeed, in January 1782, Trinconomale, the chief fea-port of the ifland was taken 
by the Englifh, but foon afterwards retaken by the French, and reílored to the 


Dutch by the laít treaty of peace. 


The Matopivss. ‘Thefe are a vaft clufter of fmall iflands or little rocks juft 
above the water, lying between the equator and eight degrees north latitude, near 
Cape Comorin. ‘They are chiefly reforted to by the Dutch, who drive on a pro- 
fitable trade with the natives for couries, a kind of fmall fhells, which go, or ra- 
ther formerly went for money upon the coafts of Guinea and other parts of Africa. 
The cocoa of the Maldives is an excéllent commodity in a medicinal capacity: 
« Of this tree (fays a well-informed author) they build veffels of twenty or thirty 
tons; their hulls, maft, fails, rigging, anchors, cables, provifions, and firing, are 
all from this ufeful tree.” 


We have already mentioned Bombay on the Malabar coaft, in {peaking of India. 
With regard to the language of all the Oriental iflands, nothing certain can be 
faid. Each ifland has a particular tongue; but the Malayan, Chinefe, Portuguefe, 
Dutch, and Indian words, are fo frequent among them, that it is difficult for an 
European, who is not very expert in thofe matters, to know the radical language. 
The fame may be alinoft faid of their religion ; for though its original is certainly 
Pagan, yet it is intermixed with many Mahometan, Jewifh, Chriftian, and other 
foreign fuperftitions. | 

The fea which feparates the fouthern point of the peninfula of Kamtíchatka from 
Japan contains a number of iflands in a pofition from north-north-eait to fouth-- 
fouth-weft, which are called the KurrLe IsLanDs. They are upwards of twenty in 
number, are all mountainous, and in feveral of them are volcanoes and hot fprings. 
The principal of thefe iflends are inhabited ; but fome of the little ones are en- 
tirely defert and unpeopled. They differ much from each other in rcfpect both to 
their fituation and natural conftitution. The forefts in the more northern ones are 
compofed of laryx and pines; thofe to the fouthward produce canes, bamboos, 
vines, &c. In fome of them are bears and foxes. “The fea-otter appears on the 
coafts of all thefe iflands, as well as whales, fea-horfes, feals, and other amphibious 
animals. Some of the inhabitants of thefe iflands have a great iikenefs to the Japa- 
nefe in their manners, language, and perfonal appearance ; others very much refem- 


bie the Kamtfchadales. The northern iflands acknowledge the fovereignty of the 
i cmpire 
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empire of Ruffia; but thofe to the fouth pay homage to Japan. The Kurilians dif- 
cover much humanity and probity in their conduct, and are courteous and hoipita- 
ble; but adverfity renders them timid, and prompts them to fuicide. ` They have 
a particular veneration for old age. They reverence an old man whoever he be, but 
have an efpecial affection for thoíe of their refpeétive families. Their language 1s a- 
ereeable to the ear, and they fpeak and pronounce it flowly. "Ihe men are employ- 
ed in hunting, fifhing for fea animals and whales, and catching fowl. ‘Their canoes 
are made of wood that their forefts produce, or that the fea cafts upon their fhores. 
The women have charge of the kitchen, and make clothes. In the northern iflands 
they few, and make different cloths of the thread of nettles. The fouthern iflanders 
are more refined and polifhed than the northern, and carry on a fort of commerce 
with Japan, whither they export whale-oil, furs, and eagles feathers to fledge ar- 
rows with. In return, they bring Japanefe utenfils of metal and varnifhed wood, 
fkillets, fabres, different ftuffs, ornaments of luxury and parade, tobacco, all forts 
of trinkets, and fmall wares. 


A. p R I C A. 


F RICA, the third grand divifion of the globe, is generally reprefented as 
bearing fome refemblance to the form of a pyramid, the bafe being the 
northern part of it, which runs along the fhores of the Mediterranean, and the 
point or top of the pyramid, the Cape of Good Hope. Africa is a peninfula of a 

rodigious extent, pa to Afia only by a-neck of land, about fixty miles over, 
berme the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, ufually called the Ifthmus of Suez, 
and its utmoft length from north to fouth, from Cape Bona in the Mediterranean, 
in 37 degrees north, to the Cape of Good Hope in 34-7 fouth latitude, is 4300 
miles ; and the broadeft part from Cape Verd, in 17-20 degrees, to Cape Guarda- 
fui, near the ftraits of Babel-Mandel, in 51-20 eaft longitude, is 3500 miles from 
eaft to weft. It is bounded on the north by the Mediterranean fea, which feparates 
it from Europe; on the eaft by the líthmus of Suez, the Red Sea, and the Indian 
ocean, which divides it from Afia ; -on the fouth by the fouthern ocean ; and on 
the weft by the great Atlantic ocean, which feparates it from America. As the 
equator divides this extenfive country almoft in the middle, and the far greateít 
part of it is within the tropics, the heat is in many places almoft infupportable to 
an European ; it being there increaled by the rays ur the fun from vaft deferts of 
burning fands. The coafts, however, and banks of rivers, fuch as the Nile, are 
generally fertile ; and moft parts of this region are inhabited, though it is far from 
being fo populous as Europe or Afia. From what has been faid, the reader can- 
not expect to find here a variety of climates. In many parts of Africa, fnow fel- 
dom falls in the plains : and it is generally never found but on the tops of the 
higheft mountains. The natives, in thefe fcorching regions, would as foon expect: 
that marble fhould melt, and flow in liquid ftreams, as that water by freezing 
fhould lofe it fluidity, be arrefted by the cold, and ceafing to flow become like 
the folid rock. | 

The moft confiderable rivers in Africa, are the Niger, which falls into the At- 
lantic or weftern ocean at Senegal, after a courfe of 2800 miles. It increafes and 
clecreafes as the Nile, fertilifes the country, and has grains of gold in many parts 
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of it. The Gambia and Senegal are only branches of this river. The Nile, which 
dividing Egypt into two parts, difcharges itfelf into the Mediterranean, after a 
prodigious courfe from its fource in Abyffinia. The moft confiderable mountains 
in Africa are the Atlas, a ridge extending from the weftern ocean, to which it 
gives the name of Atlantic Ocean as far as Egypt, and had its name from a king 
of Mauritania, a great lover of aftronomy, who ufed to obferve the ftars from its - 
fummit ; on which account the poets reprefent him as bearing the heavens on his 
fhoulders. The mountains of the Moon, extending themfelves between Abyffinia 
and Monomotapa, and are ftill higher than thofe of Atlas. ‘Thofe of Sierra Leona, 
or the mountains of the Lions, which divide Nigritia from Guinea, and extend as 
far as Ethiopia. ‘Thefe were ftyled by the ancients the Mountains of God, on ac- 
count of their being fubjeét to thunder and lightning. The Peak of Teneriffe, 
which the Dutch make their firft meridian, is about two miles high in the 
form of a fugar-loaf, and is fituated on an ifland of the fame name near the coaft. 
The moft noted capes, or promontories, in this country, are Cape Verd, fo called, 
becaufe the land is always covered with green trees and mofly ground. It is the 
moft wefterly point of the continent of Africa. The Cape of Good Hope, fo deno- 
minated by the Portuguefe, when they firft went round it in 1498, and difcovered 
the paffage to Afia. It is the fouth extremity of Africa, in the country of the Hot- 
tentots ; at prefent in the poffeffion of the Dutch, and the ‘general rendezvous 
of fhips of every nation who trade to India, being about half way from Europe. 
There is but one ftrait in Africa, which is called Babel-Mandel, and joins the Red 
Sea with the Indian ocean. 

The fituation of Africa for commerce is extremely favourable, ftanding as it 
were in the centre of the globe, and having thereby a much nearer communication 
with Europe, Afia, and America, than any of the other quarters has with the reft. 
That it abounds with gold, we have not only the teftimony of the Portuguefe, the 
Dutch, the Englifh, and the French, who have fettlements on the coaft of Africa, 
but that of the moft authentic hiftorians. It is however the misfortune of Africa, 
that, though it has 10,000 miles of fea-coaft, with noble, large, deep rivers, pene- 
trating into the very centre of the country, it fhould have no navigation, nor re- 
ceive any benefit from them ; that it fhould be inhabited by an innumerable 
people, ignorant of commerce, and of each other. At the mouths of thefe rivers 
are the moft excellent harbours, nie fafe, calm, and fheltered from the wind, 
and capable of q. made perfectly fecure by fortifications ; but quite deftitute of 
fhipping, trade, and merchants, even where tkere is plenty of merchandife. In 
Short, Africa, though a full quarter of the globe, ftored with an inexhauftible 
treafure, and capable, under proper improvements, of producing fo many things 
delightful, as well as convenient, within itielf, feems to be almoft entirely neglected, 
not only by the natives, who are quite unfolicitous of reaping the benefits which 
Nature has provided for them, but alfo by the more civilized -Europeans who are 
fettled in it, particularly the Portuguefe. 

Africa once contained feveral kingdoms and ftates, eminent for the liberal arts, 
for wealth and power, and the moit extenfive commerce. The kingdoms of Egypt 
and Ethiopia, in particular, were much celebrated ; and the rich and powerful 
{tate of Carthage, that once formidable rival to Rome itíelf, extended her com- 
inerce to every part of the then known world ; .even the Britifh fhores were vifited 
by her fleets, till Juba, who was king of Mauritania, but tributary to the republic 
of Carthage, — A called in the Romans, who, with the affiftance of the Mau- 
ritanians, fubdued Carthage, and by Ww d all the neighbouring kingdoms and 
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ftates. After this, the natives, conftantly plundered, and confequently impove- 
rifhed, by the governors fent from Rome, neglećted their trade, and cultivated no 
more of their lands than might ferve for their fubfiftence. Upon the decline of 
the Roman empire, in the fifth century, the north of Africa was over-run by the 
Vandals, who contributed ftill more to the deftruétion of arts and.fciences ; and, 
to add to this country's calamity, the Saracens made a fudden conqueft of all the 
coafts of Egypt and Barbary, in the feventh century. Thefe were fucceeded by the 
Turks ; and both being of the Mahometan religion, whofe profeffors carried defo- 
lation with them whereever they came, the ruin of that once flourifhing part of the 
world was thereby completed. 

The inhabitants of this continent, with refpect to religion, may be divided into 
three forts ; namely, Pagans, Mahometans, and Chriftians. The firft are the moft 
numerous, poffeffing the greateft part of the country, from the tropic of Cancer 
to the Cape of Good Hope, and they are generally black. The Mahometans, 
who are of a tawny complexion, poffefs Egypt, and almoft all the northern fhores 
of Africa, or what is called the Barbary coaft. The people of Abyffinia, or the 
Upper Ethiopia, are denominated Chriftians, but retain many Pagan and Jewifh 
rites. There are alfo fome Jews, on the north of Africa, who manage all the little 
trade that part of the country is poffeffed of. 

There are fcarcely any two nations, or indeed any two of the learned, that agree 
in the modern divifions of Africa ; and for this very reafon, that fcarcely any tra- 
veller has penetrated into the heart of the country ; and confequently we muft ac- 
knowledge our ignorance of the bounds, and even the names of feveral of the in- 
land nations, which máy be ftill reckoned among the unknown and undiícovered. 
parts of the world ; but according to the beft accounts and conjectures, Africa may 
be divided according to the following Table. | 


Nations. 
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xil Ta s d 219,400] Fez 1c80 S. o 24 aft. 
S Alaiers 143,60c| Alyiers 920 S. O 15 bef. 
E [Tunis 54,400} Tunis 990 S. E. | o 39 bef. 
c4 | tripe li 7 50co| Tripoli 1260 S. E. | o 56 bef. 
| [Barca 6^7,4co| l'olemeta t440 S. E. | 1 26 bef. 
Egypt e 140,70c| Grand Cairo 1920 S. E. z 21 bef. 
Biludulyerid 485,c0: | Dara 1565 S. o 32 aft. 
Zaara  — 73c,20.| Lege fla 1800 S. o 24 aft 
Negroland 1,026,coo| Madinga 2600 S. o 38 att. 
a o aan n= A, — HN 
. [Guinea c :0,coo| Benin 27co S. O 20 bef. 
i3 Nubia 6co 264,00c| Nubia 2418 S. E. _2 12 bef, 
= Aby1tlinia Eco 378,0cc| Gondar 228.S, E. | 2 20 bef. 
d. Abex 540 135 | 160,0ccl Doncula 3,80 S. E. ] z 36 tef. 
= The middle parts, called the Lower Ethiopia, are very little known to the Kuropcans, but are 
computed at 1,2c0,009 fquare miles. al 
g (|Loango 410| 300 ( 49,40.|Loango  [ 3300S. | o 44 bef. |Ch. & Pa. 
S Congo 540 ^ 420 172,803/St. Salvador 2480 S. 1 o bef. |Ch. & Pa. 
O 3 [Angola 360 250 38, 4o00|Loando 37:0 S. o 58 bef. Ch. & Pa. 
E Benguela 430 180 64, oo|Benguela 3900 S. o 58 bef. Pagans. 
Mataman eso| 240 No ‘f owns ~ s * * © Pagans. 
Ajan |^  6oo| 300 234,000|Brava 3702 S. E. | 2 40 bef. |Pagans. 
linda or 
Zanguebar 1400| 350 pro: 4440 S. E. | 2 38 bef. [Pagans, 
Monomotapa g6o| 669 Monomotapa 4-oo S. I 18 bef. |Pagans. 
Monemugi |  9co| 660 310,000|Chicova 4200 S. I 44 bef. |Pagans. 
Sotula |. ¿fol 300 97,ocolSofola 4600 S. E.| 1 18 bef. |Pagans. 
Perra de Nat. 600| 3;0 184,900|No 1! owns "m o- = © © IESO 
Caffaria or Cape of Good ~ [Mott fu- 
Houento. (| 708] 660 Hope 5200 B. | E ox NS re Pag. 


The principal iflands of Africa lie in the Indian feas and Atlantic Ocean ; of 


which the following prong 
refreíh their fhipping to an 


Iflands. 


Babel Mandel, at the entrance of the 
Red Sea —- — — 
Zocotra, in the Indian Ocean 
'] he Comora líles, ditto 
Mladagafcar, ditto 
Muuritius, ditto 
Bourbon, ditto 
St. Helena, in the Atlantic Ocean 
Afcenfion, ditto 
Se. Matthew, ditto 





Sr. "Thomas, Anabua, Princes- dit 
ifland, Fernandopo 1 itto 
Cape Verd lilands, ditto — T 
Gorce, ditto —— CRT 
Canaries, ditto a 


Madeiras, ditto 
‘The Azores, or Weftern Ifles lic 
nearly at an equal diftance trom 
Europe, Africa and Amcrica. 


t ditto 





| Sq. Mil. 


to, or trade with, the Europeans, and ferve to 
from India. 












—| 3,600 |Calaufia — Ditto 

-— 1,COO guia — —|Ditto 

—1| 168,000 |St. Auftin —— ¡Ditto 
1,840 [Mauritius —  —|French 
2,100 |Bourbon — — | Ditto 






St. Helena 





St. Thomas, Anaboa |Portuguefe 


St. Domingo —} Ditto 

Fort Sr. Michael — French 
Palma, St. Chriftophers|Spanifh 
anta Cruz, Funchal [Po:tuguefe 


Dit:o 








Angra, St. Michael 


Having 
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Having given the reader fome idea of Africa, in general, with the principal 
kingdoms, and their fuppofed dimenfions, we fhall now confider it under three 
grand divifions: firft, Egypt ; fecondly the ftates of Barbary, ftretching along 
the coaft of the Mediterranean, from Egypt in the eaít, to the Atlantic Ocean, 
weft ; and, laítly, that part of Africa, between the tropic of Cancer and the Cape 
of Good Hope ; the laft of thefe divifions, indeed, is vaftly greater than the other 
two; but the nations, which it contains, are fo little known, and fo barbarous, and, 
like all barbarous nations, fo fimiliar in moft refpects to one another, that they mav, 
without impropriety, be thrown under one general head. 





E G Y P T. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 
Length 600 20 and 32 north latitude. 
Breadth ii Bermeen $ 28 and 36 eaft longitude. t a 


BounpDArRIEs.] YT is bounded by the Mediterranean Sea, North; by the Red Sea, 


Eaít ; by Abyffinia, or the Upper Ethiopia, on the South ; and 
by the defert of Barca, and the unknown parts of Africa, Weft. 


Divifions Subdivifions. Chief towns. 
f | f GRAN» Carro, E. lon. 
| | | 32 N. Lat. 30. 
Northern divifion contains < Lower Egypt $ ZI dria 
| | | Rofetto 
L {| Damietta 
Southern divifion contains H Upper Egypt ? i pw Thebes 


AIR.] In April and May the air is hot, and often infectious ; and the inhabit- 
ants are almoft blinded with drifts of fand.  Ihofe evils are remedied by the rifing 
and overflowing of the Nile. 

SOIL AND PRODUCE.| Whoeverisintheleaft acquainted with literature, knows 
that the vaft fertility of Egypt is not owing to rain (little falling in that country), 
but to the annual overflowing of the Nile. It begins to rife when the fun is ver- 
tical in Ethiopia, and the annual rains fall there, viz. the latter end of May to 
September, and fometimes October. At the height of its flood in the Lower 
Egypt, nothing is to be feen in the plains, but the tops of forefts and fruit-trees, 
their towns and villages being built upon eminences either natural or artificial. 
When the river is at its proper height, the inhabitants celebrate a kind of a jubilec, 
with all forts of feftivities. ‘The banks or mounds which confine it, are cut by 
the Turkifh bafha, attended by his grandees ; but, according to captain Norden, 


1 who 
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who was prefent on the occafion, the fpectacle is not very magnificent. When 
the banks are cut, the water is let in to what they call the Chalis, or grand canal, 
which runs through Cairo, from whence it is diftributed into cuts, for fupplying 
their fields and gardens. This being done, and the waters beginning to retire, 
fuch is the fertility of the foil, that the labour of the hufbandman 1s next to no- 
thing. He throws his wheat and barley into the ground in October and May. 
He turns his cattle out to graze in November, and in about fix weeks, nothing 
can be more charming than the profpeét, which the face of the country prefents, 
in rifing corn, vegetables, and verdure of every fort. Oranges, lemons, and 
fruits, perfume the air. The culture of pulfe, melons, fugar-canes, and other 
plants, which require moifture, is fupplied by fmall but regular cuts from. cifterns 
and refervoirs. Dates, plantanes, grapes, figs, and palm-trees, from which wine 
is made, are here plentiful. March and April are the harveft months, and they 
roduce three crops; one of lettuces and cucumbers (the latter being the chief 
food of the inhabitants), one of corn, and one of melons. The Egyptian paítur- 
age is equally prolific, moit of the quadrupeds producing two at a time, and the 
fheep four lambs a year. l pum l 

AwNiMALs.] Egypt abounds in black cattle; and it is faid, that the inhabitants. 
employ every day 20,000 oxen in raifing water for their grounds. They have 
a fine large breed of affes, upon which the Chriftians ride, thefe people not being 
fuffered by the Turks to ride on any other beat. The Egyptian horfes are very 
fine; they never trot, but walk well, and gallop with great fpeed, turn fhort, 
ftop in a moment, and are extremely tractable. The hippopotamus, or river- 
horíe, an amphibious animal, refembling an ox in its hinder parts, with the head 
like a horfe, is common in Upper Egypt. Tygers, hyenas, camels, antelopes, 
apes, with the head like a dog, and the rat, called Ichneumon, are natives of 
Egypt. The camelion, a little animal fomething refembling a lizard, that changes 
colour as you ftand to look upon him, is found here as well as in other countries. 
The crocodile was formerly thought peculiar to this country ; but there does. 
not feem to be any material difference between it and the alligators of India 
and America. They are both amphibious animals, in the form of a lizard, 
and grow till they are about twenty feet in length, and have four fhort legs, 
with large feet armed with claws, and their backs are covered with a kind of 
(— Ícales, like armour. The crocodile waits for his prey in the fedge,. 
and other cover, on the fides of rivers ; and, pretty much refembling the trunk 
of an old tree, fometimes furprifes the unwary traveller with his fore paws, or 
beats him down with his tail. 

This country produces likewife great numbers of eagles, hawks, pelicans, and 
water-fowls of all kinds. The ibis, a creature (according to Mr. Norden) fome- 
what refembling a duck, was deified by the ancient Egyptians for its deftroying 
ferpents and peftiferous infects. They were thought to be peculiar to E ypt, 
but a fpecies of them is faid to have been lately difcovered in other parts of Africa. 
Oftriches are common here, and are fo ftrong that the Arabs fometimes ride upon 
their backs. 

PoPuLATION, MANNERS, — As the population of Egypt is almoft con- 

TOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. fined to the banks of the Nile, and the reft of 
the country inhabited by Arabs, and other nations, we can fay little upon this head 
with precifion. It feems however to be certain, that Egypt is at prefent not near 
fo populous as formerly, and that its depopulation is owing to the inhabitants be- 
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ing flaves to the Turks. They are, however, ftill very numerous ; but what has 
- been faid of the populoufnefs of Cairo, as if it contained two millions, is a mere 
fiction. 

The defcendants of the original Egyptians are an ill-looking flovenly people, 
immeríed in indolence, and are diflinguifhed by the name of Coptis; in their 
complexions they are rather fun-burnt than fwarthy or black. heir anceftors 
were once Chriftians, and in general they ftill pretend to be of that religion. 
Mahometanifm is the prevailing worfhip among the natives. Thole who inhabit 
the villages and fields, at any confiderable diftance from the Nile, 1 have already 
mentioned to confift of Arabs or their deícendants, who are of a deep fwarthy 
‘complexion, and they are rcprefented by the beft authorities, as retaining the pa- 
triarchal tending their flocks, and many of them without any fixed place of abode. 
The Turks, who refide in Egypt, retain all their Ottoman pride and infolence, 
and the Turkifh habit, to diftinguifh themfelves from the Arabs and Coptis, who 
drefs very plain, their chief finery being an upper garment of white linen, and 
linen drawers ; but their ordinary dreís is of blue linen, with a long cloth coat, 
either over or under it. The Chriftians and Arabs of the meaner Tind content 
themfelves with a linen or woollen wrapper, which they fold, blanket-like, round 
their body. The Jews wear blue leather flippers, the other natives of their coun- 
try wear red, and the foreign Chriftians yellow. ‘The dreís of the women is 
tawdry and unbecoming; but their clothes are filk, when they can afford it ; and 
fuch of them as are not expofed to the fun, have delicate complexions and fea- 
tures. ‘The Coptis are generally excellent accomptants, and many of them live by 
teaching the other natives to read and write. Their exercifes and diverfions are 
much the fame as thofe made ufe of in Perfia, and other Afiatic dominions. All 
Egypt is over-run with jugglers, fortune-tellers, mountebanks, and travelling 
flight-of-hand men. 

Rericion.| ‘To what I have already faid concerning the religion of Egypt, it 
is proper to add, that the bulk of the Mahometans are enthufiafts, and have among; 
them their /zz£os, or fellows who pretend to a fuperior degree of holinefs, and with- 
out any ceremony intrude into the beft houfes, where it would be dangerous to turn 
them out. The Egyptian Turks mind religious affairs very little, and it would be 
hard to fay what fpecies of Chriftianity 1s profeffed by the Chriftian Coptis, which 
are here numerous, but they profefs themfelves to be of the Greek church, and ene- 
mies to that of Rome. In religious, and indeed many civil matters, they are under 
the jurifdiction of the patriarch of Alexandria, who by the dint of money generally 
purchafes a protection at the Ortoman court. 

LANGUAGE.] The Coptic is the moft ancient language of Egypt. This was 
Succeeded by the Greek, about the time of Alexander the Great; and that by the 
Arabic, upon the commencement of the califate, when the Arabs difpoffeffed the 
Greeks of Egypt. The Arabic, or Arabefíque, as it is called, is {fill the current 
language, but the Coptic and modern Greek continue to be fpoken. 

LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN.] Though it is paft difpute that the Greeks 
derived all their knowledge from the ancient Egyptian, yet ícarcely a veftige of it 
remains among their defcendants. This is owing to the bigotry and ignorance of 
their Mahomeran mafters ; but here it is pue to make one obfervation which is 
of general ufe. The califs or Saracens who fubdued Egypt, were of three kinds. 
The firt, who were the immediate fucceffors of Mahomet, made war from conícience 
and principle upon all kinds of literature, excepting the Koran ; and hence it was, 
that when they took poffeffion of Alexandria, which contained the moft Bc 
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library the world ever beheld, its valuable manufcripts were aprlied for forne months 
in cooking their victuals, and warming their baths. ‘lhe ime fate attended upon 
the other mayniticent Egyptian libraries. The califs oi the íeco | race were men 
of tafte and learning, but of a peculiar ftrain. They bougut up all the manu- 
fcripts that furvived the general conflagration, relating to aftronomy; :medicine, 
and foime ufelets parts of philofophy ; but they had no talte for the Greek arts. of 
architecture, fculpcure,- painting, or poetry, and learning was confined to cheir 
own courts and colleges, without ever findin,z its way back to Egypt. The lower 
race of califs, elpecially thofe who called themfelves califs of Egypt, difgraced 
human nature; and the Turks have rivetted the chains of barbarous ignorance 
which they impofed. 

All the learning therefore poffeffed by the modern Egyptians confifts in arith- 
metical calculations for the difpatch of bufineís, the jargon of aftrology, a few 
noftrums in medicine, and fomne knowledge of Arabeíque or the Mahometan 
religion. 

CURIOSITIES AND ANTIQUITIES.] Egypt abounds more with thefe than per- 
haps any other part of the world. Its pyramids have been often dzfcribed. ‘Their 
antiquity is beyond the refearches of hiftory ittelf, and their oriġinal ufes are ftill 
unknown. The bafis of the largeft, covers eleven acres of ground, and its perpen- 
dicular height is 500 feet, but if meafured obliquely to the terminating point, 700 
feet. It contains a room thirty-four feet long, and feventeen broad, in which is 
a marble cheft, but without either cover or contents, fuppofed to have becn de- 
figned for the tomb of the founder. In fhort, the pyramids of Egypt are the moft 
ftupendous, and, to appearance, the moft ufelefs ftruétures that ever were raifed by 
the hands of men. | 

The mummy pits, fo called for their containing the mummies or embalmed 
bodies of the ancient Egyptians, are fubterraneous vaults of a prodigious extent ; 
but the art of preparing the mummies is now loft. It is faid that fome of the 
bodies thus embalmed, are perfect and diftinét at this day, though buried 3000 
years ago. The labyrinth in Upper Egypt is a curiofity thought to be more wond- 
erful than the pyramids themfelves, It is partly under ground, and cut out of a 
marble rock confifting of twelve palaces, and 1000 houfes, the intricacies of 
which occafiou its mame. The lake Meris was dug by order of an Egyptian 
king, to correét the irregularities of the Nile, and to communicate with that 
river, by canals and ditches which {till fubfift, and are evidences of the utility, as well 
as grandeur of the work. Wonderful grottos and excavations, moftly artificial, 
abound in Egypt. The whole country towards Grand Cairo, is a continued fcene 
of antiquities, of which the oldeft are the moft ftupendous, but the more mo- 
dern the moft beautiful. - Cleopatra’s needle, and its fculpturcs, are admirable.. 
Pompey's pillar is a fine regular column of the Corinthian order, the fhaft of 
whiclr is one ftone, being eighty-eight feet nine inches in height, or ten. diameters 
of the column ; the whole height is 114 feet, including the capital and the 
pedeftal. The Sphynx, as it is called, is no: more than the head and part of the 
fhoulders of a woman hewn out of the rock, and about thirty feet high, near 
one of the pyramids. 

The papyrus is one of the natural curiofities of Egypt, and ferved the ancients. 
to write upon, but we know not the manner of preparing it. The pith of it is a 
nourifhing food. ‘The manner of hatching chickens in ovens, is common in. 
Egypt, and now practifed in fome parts of Europe. The conftruction.of the oven 
is very Curious. 
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CITIES, TOWNS, — Even a flight review of thefe would amount to a large 
PUBLIC EDIFICES. volume. In many places, not only temples, but the 
walls of cities, built before the time of Alexander the Great, are ftill entire, and 
many of their ornaments, particularly the' colours of their paintings, are as freíh 
and vivid as when firft laid on. | 

Alexandria, which lies on the Levant coaft, was once the emporium of all the 
world, and by means of the Red Sea furnifhed Europe and great part of Afia, with 
the riches of India. It owes its name to its founder, Alexander the Great. lt 
ftands forty miles weft from the Nile, and a hundred and twenty north-weft of 
Cairo. It rofe upon the ruins of Tyre and Carthage, and is famous for the light- 
houfe erected on the oppofite ifland of Pharos, for the direction of mariners, 
defervedly efteemed one of the wonders of the world. ‘The mole which was built 
to form a communication with the ifland of Pharos is 1000 yards in length, and 
though near 2000 years old, fuch were its excellent materials as to refift in a great 
meafure the violence of winds and waves everfince. All the parts of the city were 
inagnificent p oin qu pc as appears from their ruins, particularly the cifterns and 
aqueducts. Many of the materials of the old city, however, have been employed 
in building New Alexandria, which at prefent is a very ordinary fea-port, known 
by the name of Scanderoon.  Notwithftanding the poverty, ignorance, and indo- 
lence of the inhabitants, their mofques, bagnios, and the like buildings, erected 
within thefe ruins, preferve an inexpreflible air of majefty. Some think that Old 
Alexandria was built froin the materials of the ancient Memphis. - 

Rofetta, or Rafchid, ftands twenty-five miles to the north-weft of Alexandria, and 
is recommended for its beautiful fituation, and delightful profpeéts, which com- 
mand the fine country, or ifland of Delta, formed by the Nile, near its mouth. It 
is likewife a place of great trade. The length of the city is two miles, but onl 
half a mile broad. In the environs are many country houfes belonging to Chrii- 
tian merchants, with fine gardens, producing the choiceít fruits of the Eaft. The 
Mahometan inhabitants are here alfo particularly civil and polite. 

Cairo, now Mafr, the prefent capital of Egypt, is a large and populous, but a dif- 

eable refidence, on account of its peftilential air, and narrow ftreets. It is divid- 
into two towns, the Old and the New, and defended by an old caftle, the works 
of which are faid to be three miles in circumference. This caftle is faid to have 
been built by Saladine : at the weft end are the remains of very noble apartments, 
fome of which are covered with domes, and adorned with pictures in Mofaic work ; 
but thefe apartments are now only ufed for weaving embroidery, and preparing 
the hangings and coverings annually fent to Mecca. The well, called Jofeph's 
“well, is a curious piece of mechanifm, about 300 feet deep. The memory of 
that patriarch is ftill revered in Egypt, where they*fhew granaries, and many 
other works of public utility, that go under his name. They are certainly of vaít 
antiquity ; but it is very queftionable wl;ether they were erected by him. One of 
his granaries is -fhewn in Old Cairo, but captain Norden fufpeéts it is a Saracen 
work, nor does he give us any high idea of the buildings of the city itfelf. On 
the bank of the Nile, facing Cairo, lies the village of Gize, which is thought to 
be the ancient Memphis. Two miles weft, is Bulac, called the port of Cairo. The 
Chriftians of Cairo practife a holy cheat, during the Eafter holidays, by pretending 
that the limbs and bodies of the dead arife from their graves, to which they return 
peaceably. The ftreets of Cairo are peftered with the jugglers and fortune-tellers 
already mentioned. One of their favourite exhibitions is their dancing camels, 
which, when young, they place upon a large heated floor: the inteníe heat makes 
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the poor creatures caper, and being plied all the time with the found of drums, the 
ncife of that inftrument fets them a dancing all their lives after. 

The other towns of note in Egypt are Damietta, fuppofed to be the ancient Pe- 
lufium ; Seyd, on the weft banks of the Nile, 200 miles fouth of Cairo, faid to be 
the ancient Egyptian Thebes ; by the few who have vifited it, it is reported to be 
the moft capital antique curiofity that is now extant; and Cofñiar, on the weft coaft of 
the Red Sea. The general practice of ftrangers, who vifit thofe places, is to hire a 
Janizary, whofe authority commonly proteéts them from the infults of the other 
natives. Suez, formerly a place of great trade, is now a {mall city, and gives name 
to the Ifthmus, that joins Africa with Afia. The children of Ifrael are fuppofed to 
have marched near this city, when they left Egypt, in their way towards the’ Red 
Sea: almoft every objeét and village in this country prefents fome amazing piece of 
antiquity. The difficulties in vifiting it are great ; fo that the accounts we can de- 
pend upon are but few, nor do they always agree together. | 

MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE.] The Egyptians export prodigious quan- 
tities of unmanufactured as well as prepared flax, thread, cotton, and leather of all 
forts, callicoes, yellow wax, al ammoniac, faffron, fugar, fenna, and caffia. “They trade 
with the Arabs for coffee, drugs, fpices, callicoes, and other merchandifes, which 
are landed at Suez, from whence they fend them to Europe. Several European 
{tates have confuls refident in Egypt, but the cuftoms of the Turkifh government 
are managed by Jews. A number of Engliíh veffels arrive yearly at Alexandria ; 
fome of which are laden on account of the owners, but moft of them are hired and 
employed as carriers to the Jews, Armenians, and Mahometan traders. 

CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] A viceroy is fent to Egypt from the Porte, 
under the title of the pafha or bafhaw of Cairo, and is one of the greateft officers 
of the Ottoman empire. It is generally agreed, that the pafha is very careful how 
he provokes thelittle princes, or beys, who have parcelled out Egypt among them- 
felves, and whom he governs chiefly by playing one againft another. It has fome- 
times happened, that thofe pafhas have employed their arms againít their matters ; 
and they are often difplaced by the Porte, upon complaint from thofe petty 
princes. Thofe circumftances may account for the reafon why Egypt is not over- 
loaded with taxes. Captain Norden and Dr. Pococke have given us the beft, and 
indeed a very favourable account of thofe petty princes, who are called the Schechs 
or Sheiks of the Bedouins, or wandering Arabs, and are generally too powerful to 
receive laws from the Turkifh government. 

Egypt is now divided into 24 provinces, cach of whichis governed by a Sangiack, 
or Bey, fo that the government of Egypt is both monarchical and republican. “The 
monarchical is executed by the pafha, and the republican by the mamalukes or fan- 
giacs. The pafha is appointed by the grand fignior as his viceroy. - “The republican, 
or rather the ariftocratical part of the government of Egypt, confifts of a divan, 
compofed of thefe twenty-four fangiacks, beys, or lords. The head of them is call- 
ed the fheik bellet, who is chofen by the divan, and confirmed by the pafha. Every 
one of the fangiacks is arbitrary in his own territory; and exerts fovercign power; 
the major part of them refide at Cairo. If the grand fignior’s pafha acts in oppofi- 
tion to the íenfe of the divan, or attempts to violate their privileges, they will not 
fuffer him to continue in his poft, the Porte is obliged to fend another. They have 
an. authentic grant of privileges, dated in the year 1517, in which year fultan Selun 
conquered Egypt from the Mamalukes. 

REVENUES. Thefe are very inconfiderable, when compared to the natural riches 
of the country, aud the defpotifm of its government. Some fay they amount to a 
million fterling, but that two-thirds of the whole is fpent in the country. 
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MILITARY STRENGTH.] Authors are greatly divided on this article. Captain 
Norden tells us, that it is divided into two corps of janizaries, and affafs which are 
the chief ; the former amounting to about fix or eight thoufand, and the latter to 
between three and four thoufand. . The other troops are of little account. After 
all, it does not appear, that the paíha ever ventures to employ thofe troops againft 
the Arab or Egyptian beys already mentioned, and who have feparate armies of 
thcir own ; fo that, in fact, their dependance upon the Porte is little more than 
nominal, and amounts at moft to feudal fervices. 

Hisronv.] It is generally agreed, that the princes of the line of the Pharoahs 
fat on the throne of Egypt, in an uninterrupted fucceffion, till Cambyfes II. king 
of Perfia, conquered the Egyptians $20 years before the birth of Chrift ; and that 
in the reign of thefe princes, thofe wonderful ftructures the pyramids were raifed, 
which cannot be viewed without aftonifhment. Egypt continued a part of the 
Perfian empire, till Alexander the Great vanquifhed Darius, when it fell under 
the dominion of that prince, who foon after built the celebrated city of Alexan- 
dria. The conquefts of Alexander, who died in the prime of life, being feized 
upon by his generals, the province of Egypt fell to the fhare of Ptolemy, by fome 
fuppofed to have been a half-brother of Alexander, when it again became an inde- 
pendent kingdom, about 300 years before Chrift. His fucceffors, who fometimes 
extended their dominions over great part of Syria, ever after retained the name of 
Ptolemies, and in that line Egypt continued between two and three hundred years, 
till the famous Cleopatra, the wife and fifter of Ptolomy Dionyfius, the laft king, 
afcended the throne. After the death of Cleopatra, who had been miftrefs fuccel-. 
fively to Julius Czfar and Mark Anthony, Egypt became a Roman province, 
and thus remained till the reign of Omar, the fecond calif of the fuccefiors of 
Mahomet, who expelled the Romans, after it had been in their hands 700 years. 
The famous library of Alexandria, faid to confift of 700,000 volumes, was col- 
lected by Ptolemy Philadelphus, fon of the firft Prolemy ; and the fame prince cauf- 
ed the Old Teftament to be tranflated into Greek, but whether by feventy-two in- 
terpreters, and in the manner commonly related, is juftly queftioned : this traní- 
lation is known by the name of the Septuagint. Omar fubjccted Egypt to the Ma- 
hometan power, about the year 640, and the califs of Babylon were fovereigns of 
the country till anno 870, when the Egyptians fet up a governor of their own called 
the calif of Cairo. 

About the time of the crufades, between the year 1150 and 1190, Egypt was 
governed by Noreddin, the Saracen fultan of Damafcus, whofe fon, the famous Sa- 
ladine, was fo dreadful to thofe Chriftian adventurers, and retook from them 
Jerufalem. He inftituted the military corps of Mamalukes, like the janizaries 
of Conftantinople, who, about the year 1242, advanced one of their own officers 
to the throne, and ever after chofe their prince out of their own body. Egypt, for 
fome time, made a figure under thofe illuftrious ufurpers, and made a noble ftand 
againít the prevailing power of the Turks, till under Selim, who, abaut the year 
1517, after giving the Mamalukes feveral bloody defeats, reduced Egypt to its 

refent ftate of fubjection. 

While Selim was fettling the government of Egypt, great numbers of the an- 
cient inhabitants withdrew into the deferts and plains, under one Zinj;ineus, from 

whence they attacked the cities and villages of the Nile, «nd plundered whatever 
fell in their way. Selim and his officers perceiving that it would be a matter of great 


difficulty to extirpate thofe marauders, left them at liberty to quit the country; which 
X they 
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they did in great numbers, and their pofterity is known all over Europe and Afia, 
by the name of Gipfics. Of late, howcver, many of them have incoiporated with, 
and adopted the manners of the people among whom they refidc. 

An attempt was made a few years fince, to deprive the Ottoman Porte of its 
authority over Egypt, by Ali Bey, whofe father was a pe of the Greek church. 
Ali turned Mahometan, and being a man of great abilities and addrefs, rendered 
himfelf extremely popelar in Egypt. A falfe accufation having becn made againft him, 
to the grand fignior, his head was ordered to be fent to Conftantinople, but being ap- 
prized of the defign, he feized and put to death the meffenger who brought the order, 
and was foon enabled to put himfelf at the head of an army. Taking advantage of the 
diftrefsful and dangerous fituation to which the T'urkifh empire was reduced, in confe- 
quence of the war with Ruffia, he boldly mounted the throne of the ancient Sultans 
of Egypt. But not content with the kingdom of Egypt, he alfo laid claim to Syria, 
Paleitine, and -— of Arabia which had belonged to the ancient Sultans. He 
marched at the head of his troops to fupport thefe pretenfions, and actuallv fubdued 


fome of the neighbouring provinces both of Arabia and Syria. At the fame time 
that he was engaged in thefe 


cat enterprizes, he was not lefs attentive to the efta- 
blifhing of a regular form of government, and of introducing order into a country 
that had been long the feat of anarchy and confufion. His views were equally ex- 
tended to commerce ; for which purpofe he gave great encouragement to the Chrif- 
tian traders, and took off fome fhameful reftraints and indignities, to which they 
were fubjected in that barbarous country. He alío wrote a letter to the republic of 
Venice, with the greateft affurances of his friendfhip, and that their merchants 
fhould meet with — d of protection and fafety. His great defign was faid 
to be, to make himfelf m of the Red Sea ; to open the port of Suez to all na- 
tions, but particularly to the Europeans, and to make Egypt once more the great 
centre of commerce. ‘The conduct and views of Ali Bey fhewed an extent of 
thought and ability that indicated nothing of the barbarian, and befpoke a mind 
equal to the founding of an empire : but he was not finally fuccefsful. He was, 
however, for fome time extremely fortunate ; he affumed the titles and ftate of the 
ancient fultans of Egypt, and was ably fupported by Sheick Daher, and fome other 
Arabian princes, who warmly efpoufed his interefts. He alfo fucceeded in almoft 
all his enterprizes againít the neighbouring Afiatic governors and bafhas, whom he 
repeatedly defeated ; but he was afterwards deprived of the kingdom of Egypt by 
the bafe and ungrateful conduct of his brother-in-law, Mahomed Bey Aboudaab, 
his troops being totally defeated on the 7th of March 1773, and himíelf wounded 
and taken prifoner : he died of his wounds, and was buried at Grand Cairo. A- 
boudaab rwards pes Egypt as Sheik Bellet, and marched into Paleftine 
to fubdue Sheik Daher. After behaving with great cruelty to the inhabitants of 
the places he took, he was found dead in his bed one morning at Acre, fuppofed 
to be ftrangled. Sheik Daher accepted the Porte’s full amneíty, and traits to 


their affurances, embraced the captain pafha’s invitation to dine on board his 
when the c 
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tain produced his orders, and the brave Daher, Ali Bey’s ally, had Hia 
in the 85th year of his age. 
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Tur STATES or BARBAR Y. 


NDER this head I fhall rank the countries of, 1. Morocco and Fez; 2. 

Algiers; 3. Tunis; 4. Tripoli and Barca. 

The empire of Morocco, including Fez, is bounded on the North by the Me- 
diterranean fea; on the South, by T'afilet ; and on the Eaft, py Segelmefía and the 
kingdom of Algiers, being 500 miles in length, and 480 in breadth. 

Fez, which is now united to Morocco, is about 125 miles in length, and much 
the fame in breadth. It lies between the kingdom of Algiers to the Eaft, and Mo- 
rocco on the South, and is furrounded in other parts by the fea. 

Algiers, formerly a kingdom, is bounded on the Eaft by the kingdom of Tunis, 
on the North by the Mediterranean, on the South by Mount Atlas, and on the Weft 
by the kingdoms of Morocco and Tafilet. According to Dr. Shaw, who refided 
12 years at Algiers in quality of chaplain to the Britifh factory, and has corrected 
many,errors of ancient and modern geographers refpecting the ftates of Barbary, 
this country extends in length 480 miles along the coaít of the Mediterranean, and 
is between 40 ànd roo miles in breadth. | | 

Tunis is bounded by the Mediterranean on the North and Eaít ; by the king- 
dom of Algiers on the Weft; and by Tripoli, with part of Biledulgerid, on the 
South; being 220 miles in length from North to South, and 170 in breadth from 
Eaft to Weft. 

Tripoli, including Barca, is bounded on the North by the Mediterranean fea ; 
on the South by the country of the Beriberies ; on the Weft by the kingdom of 
Tunis, Biledulgerid, and a territory of the Gadamis ; and on the Eaft by Egypt ; 
extending about 1100 miles along the fea-coaft ; and the breadth is from 1 to*3oo 
miles. 

Each capital bears the name of the ftate or kingdom to which it belongs, but the 
capital of Biledulgerid (the ancient Numidia) is Dara. z 

This being premifed, I fhall confider the Barbary ftates as forming (which they 
really do) a great -political confederacy, however independent each may be as to 
the exercife of its internal policy ; nor is tħere a greater difference than happens in 
different provinces of the fame kingdom, in the cuftoms and manners of the inha- 
bitants. 

AIR AND SEASONS.] The air of Morocco is mild, as is that of Algiers, and in- 
deed all the other ftates, except in the months of July and Auguft. 

SOIL, VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL Thefe flates, under the Roman empire 

PRODUCTIONS, BY SEA AND LAND. § were juftly denominated the garden of the 
world ; andto havea refidence there, was confidered as the higheft ftare of luxury. 
The produce of their foil formed thofe magazines, which furnifhed all Italy, and 
great part of the Roman empire, with corn, wine, and oil. Though the lands 
are now uncultivated, through the oppreffion and barbarity of their conftitution, 
yet they are fill fertile, not only in the above mentioned commodities, but in 
dates, figs, raifins, almonds, apples, pears, cherries, plums, citrons, lemons, 
oranges, pomegranates, with plenty of roots and herbs in their kitchen-gardens. 
Excellent hemp and flax grow on their plains ; and by the report of Europeans, 
who have lived there for fome time, the country abounds with all that can add to 
the pleafures of life; for their great people find means to evad- the fobriety pre- 
ícribed by the Mahometan law, and make free with excellent wines, anl fpirits of 
their 
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their own growth and manufacture. Algiers produces nini. gg and great quan- 
tities of excellent falt ; and lead and iron have been found in feveral places of 
Barbary. 

Neither the elephant nor the rhinoceros are to be found in the ftates of Barbary ; 
but their deferts abound with lions, tigers, leopards, hyzenas, and monitrous ferpents. 
‘The Barbary horíes were formerly very valuable, and thought y m to the Arabian. 
Though their breed is now faid to be decayed, yet fome very fine ones are occafi- 
onally imported into England. Camels and dromedaries, afles, mules, and kumrahs, 
a molt ferviceable creature, begot bv an afs upon a cow, are their beafts of burden. 
Their cows are but fmall, and barren of milk. Their fheep yield but indifferent 
fleeces, but are very large, as are their goats. Bears, porcupines, foxes, apes, hares, 
rabbits, ferrets, weafels, moles, cameleons, and all kinds of reptiles are found herc. 
Befides vermin, fays Dr. Shaw, (fpeaking of his travels through Barbary), the ap- 
prehenfions we were under, in fome parts at leaft of this country, of being bitten or 
itung by the fcorpion, the viper, or the venomous fpider, rarely failed to interrupt 
our repofe ; a refrefhment fo very grateful, and fo highly neceffary to a weary tra- 
veller. Partridges and quails, eagles, hawks, and all kinds of wild-fowl, are found 
on this coaft ; and of the fmaller birds, the capfa-fparrow is remarkable for its 
beauty, and the fweetnefs of its note, which is thought to exceed that of any other 
bird, but it cannot live out of its own climate. The feas and bays of er dead | a- 
bound with the fineít and moft delicious fifh of every kind, and were preferred by 
the ancients to thofe of Europe. 

POPULATION, INHABITANTS, MAN- : Morocco was certainly formerly far more 

NERS, CUSTOMS, AND DIVERSIONS. populous than it is now, if, as travellers 
fay, its capital contained 100,000 houfes, whereas at prefent it is thought not to 
contain above 25,000 inhabitants ; nor can we think that the other parts of the 
country are more populous, if it is true that their king or emperor has 82,000 horfe 
and foot, of foreign negroes, in his armies. 

The city of Algiers is faid to contain 100,000 Mahometans, 15,000 Jews, and 
2000 Chriítian flaves ; but no eftimate can be formed as to the populoufnefs of its 
territory. Some travellers report, that it is inhabited by a friendly hofpitable 
people, who are very different in their manners and character from thofe of the 
metropolis. 

Tunis is the moft polifhed republic of all the Barbary ftates. The capital con- 
tains 10,000 families, and above 3oco tradefinen's fhops, and its faburbe confift 
of 1000 houfes. The Tunifines are indeed exceptions to the other ftates of Bar- 
bary ; for even the moft civilized of the European governments might improve 
from their manners... Their diftinctions are well kept up, and proper refpect is 
paid to the military, mercantile, and learned profeffions. They culrivate friend- 
fhip with the European ftates ; arts and manufactures have been lately introduced 
among them ; and the inhabitants are faid at prefent to be well acquainted with the 
various labours of the loom. The Tunifine women are exceffively handfome in 
their perfons ; and though the men are fun-burnt, the complexion of the ladies is 
very delicate, nor are they lefs neat and elegant in their drefs ; but they improve 
the beauty of their eyes by art, particularly the powder of lead-ore, the fame ig- 
ment, according to the opinion of the learned Dr. Shaw, that Jezebel made ule of 
when fhe is faid (2 Kings, chap. ix. veríe 30.) to have painted her face; the words 
of the original being, that fhe fet off her eyes with the powder of lead-ore. The 
gentlemen ;n gene are fober, orderly, and clean in their perfons, their behavi- 

our 
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our genteel and complaifant, and a wonderful regularity reigns through all the 
{treets and city. 

Tripoli was once the ficheft, moft populous, and ‘opulent of all the ftates on the 
coaft ; but it is now much reduced, and the inhabitants, who are faid to amount to 
between 4 and 500,000, have all the vices of the Algerines. | 

Their manners are much of a piece with thofe of the Egyptians already defcrib- 
ed. The fubjects of the Barbary ítates, in general fubfifting by piracy, are allow- 
ed to be bold intrepid mariners, and will fight defperately when they meet with a 
prize at fea. They are notwithítanding far inferior to the Englifh, and other Euro- 
pean ftates, both in the conftruction and management of their veflels. They are, 
if we except the Tunifines, void of all arts and literature. The inifery and poverty 
of the inhabitants of Morocco, who are not immediately in the emperor's fervice, 
are beyond all defcription ; but thofe who inhabit the inland parts of the country 
are an hofpitable, inoffenfive people; and indeed it is a general obfervation, that the 
more diftant the inhabitants of thofe ftates are from the feats of their govern- 
ment, their manners are the more pure. Notwithitanding their poverty, they have 
a livelinefs about them, efpecially thofe who are of the Arabic defcent, that gives 
them an air of contentment ; and having nothing to lofe, they are peaceable among 
themfelves. The Moors are fuppofed to be the original inhabitants, but are now 
blended with the Arabs, and both are cruelly oppreffed by a handful of infolen 
domineering Turks, the refufe of the ftreets of Conftantinople. | 

Dress | The dreís of thefe people is a linen fhirt, over which they tie a 
filk or cloth veftment with a fafh, and over that a loofe coat. Their drawers are 
made of linen. ‘The arms and legs of the wearer are bare, but they have flip- 
pers on their feet; and perfons of condition fometimes wear bufkins. They never 
anove their turbans, but pull off their flippers when they attend religious du- 
ties, or the perfon of their fovereign. They are fond of ftriped and fancied filks. 
The drefs of the women 1s not very different from that of the men, but their 
drawers are longer, and they wear a fort of cawl on their heads inftead of a 
turban. The chief furniture of their houfes confifts of carpets and mattraffes, 
on which they fit and lie. In eating, their flovenlinefs is fhocking. They are 
prohibited gold and filver veflels ; and their meat, which they fwallow by hand- 
1uls, is boiled or roafted to rags. | | 

RzL1G10N.] All foreigners are here here allowed the open profeffion of their 
religion, but the inhabitants of thefe ftates are Mahometans ; and many fubjects 
of Morocco follow the tenets of one Hamed, a modern feétarift, and an enemy 
to the ancient doctrine of the califs. All of them are very fond of idiots ; and in 
fome cafes their protection fcreens offenders from punifhment, for the moft noto- 
rious crimes. Inthe main, however, the Moors of Barbary, as the inhabitants of 
thefe ftates are now promifcuoufly called, (becaufe the Saracens firft entered Europe 
from Mauritania, the country of the Moors,) have adopted the very worft parts of the 
Mahometan religion, and feem to have retained only as much of it as countenances 
their vices. Adultery in the women-is punifhed with death ; but though the men 
are indulged with a plurality of wives and concubines, they commit the moft un- 
natural crimes with impunity. 

LaAwNGvuAGE.] As the ftates of Barbary poffefs thofe countries that formerly went 
by the name of Mauritania and Numidia, the ancient African language is ftill 
fpoken in fome of the inland countries, and even by fome inhabitants of the city of 
Morocco. In the fea-port towns, and maritime countries, a baítard kind of Arabic 
is fpoken ; and fea-faring people are no ftrangers to that medley of "ng and dead 
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languages, Italian, French, Spanifh, &c. that is fo well known in all the ports of 
the Mediterranean, by the name of Lingua Franca. 
ANTIQUITIES AND CURIOSITIES, This article is well worth the Rudy of an an- 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL. $ tiquary, but the fubjects of it are difficult of 
accefs. The reader can fcarcely doubt that the countries which contained Cartnage, 
and the pride of the Phoenician, Greek, and Roman works, are replete with the 
moft curious remains of antiquity ¿ but they lie ícattered amidít ignorant, barbarous. 
inhabitants ; and but few curious perfons except Dr. Shaw hath vifited the country. 
Some remains of the Mauritanian and Numidian greatnefs are {till to be met with. 
and many ruins which bear evidences of their ancient grandeur and populoufnefs.. 
Thefe point out the old Julia Cæfarea of the Romans, which was little inferior in 
magnificence to Carthage itfelf. A few of the aqueducts of Carthage are faid to be 
ftill remaining, but no veftige of its walls. "lhe fame is the fate of Utica, and. 
many other renowned cities of antiquity ; and fo over-run is the country with bar- 
barifm, that their very {cites are not known, even by their ruins, amphitheares, and. 
other public buildings which remain ftill in tolerable prefervation. Befides thofe 
of claffical antiquity, many Saracen monuments, of the moft ftupendous magni- 
ficence, are likewife found in this vaít tract ; thefe were erected under the califs 
of Bagdad, and the ancient kings of the country, before it was fubdued by the 
Turks, or reduced to its prefent form of government. Their walls form the prin- 
cipal fortifications in the country, both inland and maritime. "We know of few 
or no natural curiofities belonging to this country, excepting its falt-pits, which 
in fome places take up an area of fix miles. Dr. Shaw mentions fprings found 
"- that are fo hot as to boil a large piece of mutton very tender in a quarter of 
an hour. 

CITIES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS.] Mention has already been made of Morocco, 
the capital of that kingdom, but now almoft in ruins, the court having removed to 
Mequinez, a city of Fez, 30 miles diftant, and very populous. Incredible things. 
are recorded of the magnificent palaces in both cities; but by the beft accounts the 
common peole live in a dirty flovenly manner. 

The city of Algiers is not above a mile and a half in circuit, though, it is com- 
puted to contain near 120,000 inhabitants, 15,000 houfes, and 107 ise, cue Their 
public baths are large, and handfomely paved with marble. ‘The profpec of the 
country and fea from Algiers is very beautiful, being built on the declivity of a 
mountain ; but the city, though for feveral ages it has braved fome of the greateft 

wers in Chriftendom, itis faid, could make but a faint defence againít a regular 

iege, and that three Englifh fifty-gun fhips might batter it about the ears of its in- 
habitants from the harbour. If fo, the Spaniards muft have been very deficient 
either in courage or conduct. ‘They attacked it in the year 1775, by land and by 
fea, but were repulfed with great lofs, though they had near 20,000 foot and 2000 
horfe, and 47 king’s fhips of different rates, and 346 tranfports. Inthe year 1783 
and 84, thcy alfo renewed their attacks by fea to deftroy the city and gallies, but 
after {pending a quantity of ammunition, bombs, &c. were forced to retire without 
either its capture or extinction. ‘The mole of the harbour is $00 paces in length, 
extending from the continent to a {mall iland where therc is a caftle and large 
battery. 

The kingdom of Tunis, which is naturally the fineít of all thefe ftates, contains 
the remains of many noble cities, fome of them ftill in good condition. The ca- 
pital, about 30 miles fouth of old Carthage, has fortifications, and is about three 
miles in circumference. The houfes are not magnificent, but neat and commo- 
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dious ; as is the public exchange for merchants and their goods ; but, like Al- 
piers, it is diftreficd for want of frcíh water. 

The city of Tripoli confifts of an old and new town, the latter being the moft 
flourifhing ; but never can make any.confiderable figure, on account of the incon- 
veniences attending its fituation, particularly the want of {weet water. ‘Lhe city 
of Oran, lying upon this coaft, is about a mile in circumference, and is fortified 
both by art and nature. It was a- place of confiderable trade, and the object of 
many bloody difputes between the Spaniards and the Moors. Conftantina was the 
ancient Cirta, and one of the ftrongeft cities of Numidia, being inacceffible on aH 
fides, excepting the fouth-weft. | 

efides the above towns and cities, many others, formerly of great renown, lie 
fcattered up and down this immenfe tract of country. The city of Fez, at prefent 
the capital of the kingdom fo called, is faid to contain near 300,000 inhabitants, 
befides merchants and foreigners. its mofques amount to 500; one of them mag- 
nificent bevond defcription, and about a mile and a half in circumference. Me- 
uinez is efteemed the great emporium of all Barbary. Suallee was formerly famous 
or the piracy of its inhabitants. Tangier, fituated about two miles within the 
ftraits of Gibraltar, was given by the crown of Portugal as part of the dowry of 
queen Catharine, confort of Charles II of England. It was intended to be to the 
Englith what ‘Gibraltar is now ; and it muft have been a moft noble acquifition, 
had not the mifunderítandings between the king and his parliament occafioned him 
to blow up it fortifications and demolifh its harbour; fo that from being one of the 
fineft cities in Africa, it is now little better than a fifhing town. Ceuta, upon the 
fame ftrait, almoft oppofite to Gibraltar, is ftill in the bands of the Spaniards, but 
often, if not always, befieged or blocked up by the Moors. Tetuan, which lies 
within twenty miles of Ceuta, is now but an ordinary town, containing about 800 
houfes ; but the inhabitants are faid to be rich, and tolerably civilized in their 
manncers. 

The provinces of Suz, Tafilet, and Gefula, form no part of the ftates of Bar- 
bary, though the king of Morocco pretends to. be their fovereign ; nor do they 
contain any thing that is particularly curious. 

Zaara, is a defert country, thinly pcopled and nearly deftitute of both water and 
provifions. 

MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE.] The lower fubjeéts of thefe ftates know ve 
few imaginary wants, and depend partly upon their piracies to be fupplied wit 
neceffary utenfils and manufactures ; fo that their exports confift chiefly of leather, 
fine mats, embroidered handkerchiefs, fword-knots, and carpets, which are cheaper 
and fofter than thofe of Turkey, though not fo good in other refpects. As they 
leave almoft all their commercial affairs to the Jews and Chiiftians fettled among 
them, the latter have eftablifhed filk and linen works, which fupply the higher 
ranks of their own fubjects. ‘They have no fhips that, properly fpeaking, are em- 
ployed in commerce ; fo that the French and IEnglifh carry on the greateft part of 
their trade. Their exports, befidcs thofe already mentioned, confifts in elephants’ 
teeth, oftrich feathers, copper, tin, wool, hides, honey, wax, dates, raifins, 
olives, almonds, gum arabic, and fandrac. The inhabitants of Morocco are like- 
wife faid to carry on a confiderable trade by caravans to Mecca, Medina, and fome 
inland parts of Africa, from whence they bring back vaft numbers of negroes, who 
ferve in their armies, and are flaves in their houfes and fields. 

In return for their exports, the Europeans furnifh them with timber, artillerv of 
all kinds, gunpowder, and whatever they want, either in their public or private 
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Aoacities ; the-particulars of which are too many to fpecify. ‘Fhe duties paid by 
€ English in the ports of Morocco, are but half thofe pe by other Europcans. 
t is a general obfervation, that no nation is fond of trading with thefe ftates, not 

only on account of their capricious defpotifm, but the villany of their individuals, 

both natives and Jews, many of whom take all opportunities of cheating, and 
when detected are feldom punifhed. 

It has often been thought furprifing, that the Chriftian powers fhould fuffer their 
marine to be infulted by thofe barbarians, who take the fhips of all nations with 
whom they are at peace, or rather, who do not pay them a fubfidy either in money 
or commodities. We cannot account for this forbearance otherwife than by fup- 
pofing, firít, that a breach with them might provoke the Porte, who pretends to 
be their lord paramount ; fecondly, that no Chriftian power would be fond of feeing 
Algiers, and the reft of that coalt, in poffefhon of another ; and, thirdly, that no- 
thing could be got by a bombardment of any of their towns, as the inhabitants 
would inftantly carry their effects to their deferts and mountains, fo that the be- 
nefit, refulting from the conqueft, muít be tedious and precarious. Indeed expe- 
ditions againít Algiers have been undertaken by the Spaniards, but they were ill- 
conducted and uníuccefsful : of thefe fome account hath already been given. 

CoNsTiTUTION AND GOVERNMENT.] In Morocco, government cannot be faid 
to exift. The emperors have for fome ages been parties, judges, and even execu- 
tioners with their own hands, in ali criminal matters; nor is their brutality more 
incredible than the fubmiffion with which their fubjeéts bear it. In the abfence of 
the emperor, every military officer has the power of life and death in his hand, and 
it is feldom that they mind the form of a judicial proceeding. Some veftiges, how- 
ever of the califate government ftill continue y for in places where no military of- 
ficer refides, the mufti or high-prieft is the fountain of all juftice, and under him 
the cadis, or civil officers, who act as our juftices of the peace. Though the em- 
peror of Morocco is not immediately fubje& to the Porte, yet he acknowledges 
the Grand Signior to be his fuperior, and he pays him a diftant allegiance as the 
chief reprefentative of Mahomet. What I have faid of Morocco is applicable to 
Fez, both kingdoms being now under one emperor. 

Though Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, have each of them a 'T'urkifh pafha or 
dey, who governs in the name of the Grand Signior, yet very little regard is paid 
by his ferocious fubjects to his authority, He cannot even be faid to be nominated 
by the Porte. When a vacancy of the government happens, which it commonly does 
by murder, every foldier in the army has a vote in choofing the fucceeding dey ; and 
though the election is often attended with bloodíhed, yet it is no fooner fixed than he 
is cheerfully recognifed and obeyed. It is true, he muft be confirmed by the Porte ; 
but that is feldom refufed, asthe divan is no ftranger to the difpofitions of the people. 
The power of the dey is defpotic; and the income of the dey of Algiers amounts to 
about 15$0,0001. a year, without greatly opprefling the fubjects, who are very te- 
nacious of their property. A detachment of the army of their ftates js annually fent 
into each province to collect the tribute from the Moors and Arabs ; and the prizes 
they take at fea, fometimes equal the taxes laid upon the natives. Thefe deys pa 
flight annual tributes to the Porte. When the Grand Signior is at war with a Chrif- 
tian power, he requires their affiftance, as he does that of the king of Morocco ; 
but he is obeyed only as they think proper. Subordinate to the beys are officers, 
both military and civil; and in all matters of importance, the dey is expected to 
take the advice of a common council, which confifts of thirty pafhas. Thefe 
paíhas feldom fail of forming — among the íoldiers, eni the reigning 
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dey, whom they make no fcruple of affaffinating, even in council; and the ftrongeft 
candidate then fills his place. Sometimes he is depofed ; fometimes, though om 
very feldom, he refigns his authority to fave his life ; and it is feldom he dies a na- 
tural death upon the throne. The authority of the dey is unlimited ; but an un- 
fuccefsful expedition, or too pacific a conduct, feldom fails to put an end to his life 
and government. 

RzvEewvurs.] ‘I have already mentioned thofe of Algiers, but they are now faid 
to be exceeded by Tunis. They confift of a certain proportion of the prizes taken 
from Chriftians, a fimal) capitation tax, and the cuftoms paid by the Englifh, French, 
and other nations, who are fuffered to trade with thofe ftates. As to the king of 
Morocco, we can form no idea of his revenues, becaufe none of his fubjects can 
be fafd to poflefs any property. From the manner of his living, his attendance, 
and appearance, we may conclude he does not abound in riches. The ranfoms of 
Chriftian flaves are his perquifites. He fometimes fhares in the veffels of the other 
ftates, which entitles him to a part of their prizes. He claims a tenth of the goods 
of his Mahometan fubjeéts, and fix crowns a year from every Jew merchant. He 
has likewife confiderable profits in the Negroland and other caravans, efpecially the 
flave-trade towards the fouth. It is thought that the whole of his ordinary revenue, 
ih money, does not exceed 165,002]. year. | 

MILITARY STRENGTH e By the beft accounts we have received, the king of 

AT SEA AND LAND. Morocco can bring to the field 100,000 men; but the 
ftrength of this army confifts of cavalry mounted by his negro flaves. Thofe 
wretches are brought young to Morocco, know no other ftate but fervitude, and 
no other mafter but that king, and prove the firmeft fupport of his tyranny. About 
the year 1727, all the naval force of Morocco confifted only of three fmall fhips, 
which lay at Sallee, and, being full of men, fometimes brought in prizes. The 
Algerines maintain about 6500 foot, confifting of Turks, and cologlies, or the fons 
of joldiers. Part of them ferve as marines on board their vefíels. About 1000 of 
them do garrifon duty, and part are employed in tomenting differences among the 
neighbouring Arab princes.  Befides theíe, the dey can bring 2000 Mooriíh horfe 
into the field ; but as they are enemies to the Turks, they are little trufied. Thofe 
troops are under excellent difcipline, and the deys of all the other Barbary ftates 
keep up a force in proportion to their abilities ; fo that a few years ago they refufed 
to lend any tribute to the Turkifh emperor, who feems to be fatisfied with the fha- 
dow of obedience which they pay him. | 

It.is very remarkable, that though the Carthaginians, who inhabited this very 
country of Barbary, had greater fleets and a more extenfive commerce than any 
other nation, or than all the people upon the face of the earth, when that ftate 

fiourifhed, the prefent inhabitants have fcarcely any merchant fhips belonging to 
them, or indeed any other than what Sallce, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli fit out 
for piracy ; which, though increafed fince the laít attack of the Spaniards, are now 
but few and irnall, and fome years ago did not exceed fix fhips from thirty-frx to fifiy 
guns. The admiral’s fhip belongs to the government ; the other captains are ap- 
pointed by private.owners, but fubject to military law. With fuch a contemptible 
fleet, thefe infidels not only harafs the nations of Europe, but oblige them to pay a 
kind of tribute by way of prefents. 

HistorY..] There perhaps is no problem in hitlory fo unaccountable as the deca- 
dence or fall of the fplendor, power, and glory of the ftates of Barbary; which, when 
Rome was miftrefs of the world, formed the faireft jewels in the imperial diadem, 
It was not till the feventh century that, atter thefe ftates had been by turn y pof- 
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fefGon of the Vandals and the Greck emperors, the califs or Saracens of Bagdad 
conquered them, and from thence became mafters of almofít all Spain, from 
whence their pofterity was totally driven about the year 1492, when the exiles 
fettled among their friends and countrymen on the Barbary coaft. “This naturally 
begot a perpetual war between them and the Spaniards, who preffed them fo hard, 
that they called to their affiftance the two famous brothers Barbarofia, who were 
admirals of the Turkifh fleet, and who, after breaking the Spanifh yoke, impofed 
upon the inhabitants of all thofe ftates (excepting Morocco) their own. Some 
attempts were made by the cmperor Charles V. to reduce Algiers and Tunis, but 
they were unfuccefsful ; and, as already obferved, thc inhabitants have in fact fhaken 
off the T'urkifh yoke likewife. 4: 

The emperors or kings of Morocco are the fucceffors of thofe fovercigns of that 
country who were all called xeriffs, and whofe powers refembled that of the califate 
of the Saracens: They have been in general a fet of bloody tyrants ; though they 
have had among them fome able princes, particularly Muley Moluc, who defeated 
and killed Don Sebaftian, king of Portugal. They have lived in almoft a conti- 
nued ftate of warfare with the kings of Spain and other Chriftian princes ever fince ; 
nor doss the crown of Great Britain fomctimes difdain, as in the year 1769, to pur- 
chafe their friendfhip with prefents. 


Of AFRICA, from the Tropic of Cancer to the Cape of Good-Hope. 
See the Table and Map. 


"T IS immenfe territory is, comparativcly fpeaking, very little known : there 
is no modern traveller that hath penetrated into the interior parts ; fo that we 
are ignorant not only of the bounds, but even of the names of feveral inland coun- 
tries. In many material circumítances, the inhabitants of this extenfive continent 
agree with each other. If we except the people of Abvífinia, who are tawny, and 
profefs a mixture of Chriftianity, fodain, and Paganifin, they are all of a black 
complexion : in their religion, except on the fea-coaíts, which have been vifited 
and fettled by ftrangers, they are pagans: and the form of government is every 
where monarchical. Few princes, naa poffefs a very extenfive jurifdiétion ; for 
as the natives of this part of Africa are grofsly ignorant in all the arts of utility or re- 
finement, they are little acquainted with one another ; and generally united in {mall 
focieties, each governed by its own prince. In Abyffinia indeed, as well as in 
Congo, Loango, and Angola, we are told of powerful monarchs ; but on exami- 
nation, it is found that the authority of thefe princes ftands on a precarious footing, 
each tribe or feparate body of their fubjeéts being under the influence of a petty 
chieftain of their own, ftyled Negus, to whofe commands, however contrary to 
thofe of the Nega/eha Negajcht, or king of kings, they are always ready to fubmit. 
This indéed mult always be the cafe among rude nations, where the art of govern- 
ng, like all others, is in a very fimple and unperfect ftare. In the fucceflion to the 
throne, force generally prevails over right ; and an uncle, a brother, or other colla- 
teral relation, is on this account commonly preferred to the defcendunts, whether 

male or female. 
The fertility of a country fo prodigioufly extenfive, might be fuppofed more va- 
rious than we find it is ; in faét, there is no medium in this part of Africa with 
sC 2 regard 
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regard to the advantages of foil ; 1t is either perfectly barren,. or extremely fertile : 
this arifes from the intenfe heat of the fun, which, where it meets with fufficient 
moifture, produces the utmoft luxuriancy ; and in thofe countries where there are 
few rivers, reduces the furface of the earth te a barren fand. Of this fort are the 
countries of Anian and Zaara,. which,. for want ef water, and confequently of all 
other neceffaries, are reduced to: perfect deferts, as the name of the latter denotes. 
In thofe countries, on the other ; where there is plenty of water, and parti- 
cularly where the rivers overflow the land, part of the year, as in Abyflinia, the 
productions of nature, both of the animal and vegetable kinds, are found in 
the higheft perfection and greateft abundance. he countries of Mandingo, 
Ethiopia, Congo, Angola, Batua, Truticui, Monomotapa, Cafati, and Mehene- 
mugi, are extremely rich in gold and filver. The bafer metals likewife are 
found in thefe and many other parts: of Africa. But the perfons of the natives 
make the moft confiderable article in the produce and traffic of this miferable 
quarter of the globe. | 

On the Guinea or weftern coaft, the Englifh trade to James Fort, and other fettle- 
ments near and up the river Gambia, where they exchange their woollen and linen 
manufactures, their hard ware and fpirituous liquors, for the perfons of the natives. 
By the treaty of peace in 1783, the river of Senegal with its dependencies were given 
up to France. Among the Negroes, a man’s wealth confifts m the number of his 
family, whom he fells like fo many cattle, and often at an inferior price. Gold and 
ivory, next to the flave trade, form the principal branches of African commerce. 
Thefe are carried on from the fame coaft, where the Dutch and French, as well as 
Englifh, have their fettlements for this purpofe. | 

ccording to a late fenfible writer, Mir. Ramfay, the annual Britifh exports to 
Africa are eftimated at 500,000]. including a confiderable quantity that is annually 
exchanged with American and other foreign traders on the coaft, about 50,0001. of 
this is returned in ivory, gold duft, gum, &c. ‘The greateft part of the profits of 
the flave trade is raifed on the fugar plantations. If by eftablifhing factories, and 
encouraging civilization on the coaft of Africa, and returning fome of our Weft 
Indian flaves to their original country, we tried to make up for our paít treachery 
to the natives, and inftructed the inhabitants in the culture of tobacco, indigo, cot- 
ton, rice, &c. to barter with us for our manufactures, and fupply us with thofe 
articles, our demand for which has been fo advantageous to America, great would 
be our profits. Were Africa civilized, and could we pre-occupy the affections of 
the natives and introduce gradually our religion, manners, and language among them, 
we fhould open a market, that would fully employ our imnanufaéturers and denis 
morally fpeaking, till the end of time. And while we enriched ourfelves, we fhould 
conribute to their háppinefs. For Africa, in its higheft probable ftate of culture, 
could not poffibly interfere with the ftaple of Britain, fo as to hinder an extenfive and 
mutually advantageous trade from being carried on between the countries. The 
gen "came of climate and foil muft always diftinguifh the fupplies and wants 
of each. 

The Portuguefe are in poffeffion of the eaft and weft coaft of Africa, from 
the Tropic of Capr:corn to the Equator ; which immeníc tract they became matters 
of by their fucceffive attempts and happy difcovery and navigation of the Cape of 
Good Hope. From the coaft of Zanguebar, on the eaftern fide, they trade not 
only for the articles above mentioned, but likewife for feveral others, as fena, 
aloes, civet, ambergrife, and frankincenfe. ‘The Dutch have fertlements to- 
wards the fouthern part of the continent, in the country called Caffraria, or the 
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land of the Hottentots, particularly Cape Town, which is well fettled, and forti- 
fied ; where their fhips bound for India ufually put in, and trade with the natives 
for their cattle, in exchange for which they give them fpirituous liquors. 

We are informed by a late learned traveller, that the Hottentots live much in 
the fame manner as the ancient Gauls, mentioned in Caefar s Commentaries ; rë- 
fiding in different hords or tribes, on the banks of rivers, and near the forefts ;. 
where they form fo many diftinét villages and independent republics. By means. 
of the rivers, the country about them is fertile in the production of thofe roots and: 
wild fruits on which the Hottentots in a great meafure fubfift ; arid the forefts yield. 
them the like advantages, though thefe only refemble our fhrubberies, their trees 
being feldom more than fix or feven feet high. The Hottentot villages are all cir- 
cular ; the cabbins of which they are compofed being covered with fkins, and fo: 
very low, that a man muft either ftoop very much, or crawl on his knees, to get 
into them. They ferve, indeed, chiefly to contain provifions, and their imple- 
ments of hufbandry ; the owner himfelf never occupying them unlefs when it rains : 
at other times, he paffes his leifure hours in fleeping at the door of his hut ; where 
he lies on his belly, and expofes his back to the fun and the weatber ; waking now 
and then to amufe himfelf with fmoking a certain ftrong-fcented herb, which hath. 
much the fame effect as our tobacco. 

The employment of the Hottentots is purely paftoral ; their principal and almoft 
only occupation being the care of their herds of fheep and kine. Of thefe each vil- 
lage hath one common herd ; every inhabitant taking it in his turn to be herdíman. 
This charge requires many precautions, very different from thofe which are taken 
by our herdímen, beafts of prey being much more numerous and fierce in the fouth- 
ern parts of Africa than in Europe. Lions, indeed, are not very common there ;. bus 
there are elephants, the rhinoceros, leopards, tygers, and feveral kinds of wolves, 
more deftructive than ours, together with many other furious animals that abound. 
in the forefts, and occafionally make excurfions towards the Cape, and deftroy the 
tame cattle. To prevent thefe misfortunes, it is the bufinefs of the herdfman to go, 
or fend, every day round his diftrict, in order to difcover if any .beaft of prey be 
lurking in that quarter. In which cafe, he affembles the whole village together, 
and makes his report; when a party of the ftouteít among thenr arm themfelves 
with javelins and poifoned arrows, and follow the períon who may have difcovered 
the beaft, to the cave or covert where he is lodged. Here they arrange themfelves 
in two lines; the herdíman entering the cave, and endeavouring. to provoke the 
beaít to follow him out, where he is inevitably deftroyed. United among themfelves 
by the bonds of fraternal concord, the inhabitants of the fane village live fm con- 
ftant peace. But they take cruel vengeance on the neighbouring tribes, on the firft 
infult that is offered them. The fubject of their mutual complaints is generally the 
ftealing of a fheep or cow, and fometimes only a fufpicion of it ; tlie confequences, 
however, are ufually very terrible, when they determine on revenge ; ás they take 
all poffible means, after having made this determination, to make the aggreffors 
fuppofe the injury forgotten ; but no fooner do they find their diffimulation hath 
taken effect, in the fecurity of the enemy, than they fall fuddenly upon them with 
poifoned weapons, Íparing neither age nor fex, but rooting up at once the whole 
community : fuch is the method af going to war in this country. 

The care of houfhold affairs among the Hottentots belongs to the department of 
the females. The men, indeed, are the butchers, and prepare the meat for dreff- 
ing.; but the care of providing the vegetables concerns only the women. ‘Thus 
.he míother of a family fets out in a morning, attended by {fuch of her children as 
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are able to follow her, and carrying the reft in her arms or on her back. In this 
manner fhe fearches the woods and river fides, for roots, pulfe, or fruit; of which 
ha, ing gotten a fufficient quantity, fhe returns, lights a fire on a large ilone bc- 
fore the cabbin, and when the viétuals are dreffed, wakes her hufband, who fits 
down to his meal with the reft of the family. The women are clothed with fheep- 
kins, as well as the men; wearing the wool outwards in fummcr, and inwards dur- 
ing the winter. ‘They wear one ikin over their fhoulders, the ends of it croflinz 
each other before, and leaving their neck bare ; another fkin is faftened round their 
middle, and reaches down to their knees. Thofe of them who are ambitious 
to pleafe, adorn tliemíclves with necklaces of fnells: for even in this country the 
lex have their charms, which they endeavour to hcighten by fuch arts as arc peculiar 
to themíelves, and would meet with little. fucceis elfewhere. “Co this end they 
sreafe their faces, necks, and all the naked parts of their bodies with mutton fuet, 
in order to make them fhine. They braid alfo or plait their hair, to give themícives 
an additional elegance. An Hottentot lady thus bedizencd, hath exhanuífled all the 
arts of her toilet ; and, however unfavourable Nature ma» have been to her with re- 
gard co fhape and ttature, her pride is wonderfully flattered, while the fplcndor of 
ber appearance gives her the higheft degiec of fatistaction. 

Fi:srzonv.] The hiftory of this continent is little known. We learn from the 
ancients, who failed a confiderable way round the coafts, that the inhabitants were 
in tie fame rude fituation near 2000 veais ago in which they are at prefent ; that is, 
they had little of humanity about them but the form. This may either be accounte:l 
tor by fuppofing, that nature has placed fome infuperable barrier between the natives 
.of this divifion of Africa and the inhabitants of Europe; or that the former, being 
fo long accuftomed to a favage manner of life, and degenerating from one age to 
another, at length became hardly capable of making any progrefs in civility or ici- 
ence. Itis very certain that all the attempts of the Europeans, particularly of the 
Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope, have been hitherto ineffectual for making the 
leaft imprefhon on thefe favage mortals, or giving them the leaft inclination or even 
idea of the European manner of life. 

The Portuguefe are fovereizns of the greateft part of the coaft, and have a num- 
ber of black princes their tributaries. “There are fome independent princes who 
have extenfive dominions, particularly the kings of Dahome and Widah, the mott 
noted of any for the infamous flave trade. Upwards of 200 years have the European 
nations traded with Africa in human flefh, and encouraged in the Negro countries, 
wars, rapine, defolation, and murder, that the WWeít India iflands might be fup- 
plied with that commodity. The annual exportation of poor creatures from Africa 
for flaves hath exceeded 100,000, numbers of whom are driven down like fheep, 
pru 1000 miles from the fea coaft, who are generally inhabitants of villages, that 

ave been furrounded in the night by armed force, and carried off to be fold to our 
traders. 

A. fea officer lately vifited all the chiefs of the Negroes in our fettlements, from 
Santa Apollonia to Athera, which is upwards of 2509 miles, and found the police and 
punifhment of all crimes fupported by the flave trade. Thofe who commit crimes 
or trefpafles agrainft their laws, are, at the decifion of twelve elders, fold for flaves 
for the ufe of their government, and the fupport of their chiefs. Theft, adultery, 
and murder, are the higheít crimes, and, whenever they are detcéted, fubject the 
whole family to flavery. Butany individual condemned to flavery for the crime of 
his relation, may redeem his own perfon, by furnifhing two (laves in his room. Or 
when a man commits one of the above cardinal crimes, all the male part of his fa- 
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mily are forfeited to flavery ; if a woman, the female part is fold. “ While on 
the coaft, I faw inftances of this fort fo truly cruel, as made my very bofom bleed. 
‘This traffic in crimes makes the chiefs vigilant. Nor do our planters, who pur- 
chafe them, ufe any pains to inftruct them in religion, to make them amends for 
the oppreffion thus exercifed on them. 1 am forry to fay they are unnaturally averfe 
to every thing that tends to it; yet the Portuguefe, French, and Spaniards, in 
their fettlements, fucceed in their attempts to inftruét them, as much to the ad- 
vantage of the commerce, as of religion. It is for the fake of Chriftianity, and the 
advantages accompanying it, that Englifh flaves embrace every occafion of defert- 
ing to the fettlements of thefe nations.” 

it is high time for the legiflature to enforce and put an end to this moft infamous 
of all trades, fo difgraceful to the Chriitian name, and fo repugnant to the principles 
of our conftitution. Ler the Negroes already in our iflands be properly treated, 
made free, and encouragement given to their population : there are fufficient num- 
bers to cultivate the fugar plantations without any future fupply, and which would 
be more profitable to the-planters, as well as the kingdom in general. 








A FER if C A M I S L A N D S. 


F the African iflands, fome lie in the Eaftern or Indian Ocean, and fome in. 

the Weftern or Atlantic. We fhall begin with thofe in the Indian Ocean ; 
the chief of which are Zocotra, Babelmandel, Madagafcar, the Comora Itlands,. 
Bourbon, and Mauritius. See the Map. 





ZocoFrRa. This ifland is fituated in eaft lon. 53, north lat. 12, thirty leagues 
ealt of Cape Gardefui, on the continent of Africa: it is eighty miles long, and 
fifty-four broad, and has two good harbours, where the European fhips uird for- 
merly to put in when they loft their paffage to India. It is a populous, plentiful 
country, yielding moft of the fruits and plants that are ufirally found within the 
tropics, togcther with frankincenfe, gum-tragac3nth, and aloes. The inhabitants 
are Mahometans, of Arab extraction, 2nd are under the government of a prince or 
Sheik who is probably tributary to the Porte. 


BABELMANDEL. ‘The ifland of Babelmandel gives name to the {trait at the en- 
trance of the Red Sea, where it is fituated in eait lon. 44-30, north lat. 12, about 
four miles both from the Arabian and Abyffinian fhores. The Abyffinians or E- 
thiopians, and the Arabians, formerly contended with great fury for the pofleffion. 
ef this ifland, as it commands the entrance into the South Sea, and preferves. 
a communieation with the ocean. This ftrait was formerly the only paffage 
through whicb the commodities of India found their way to Europe; but fince 
the difcovery of the Cape af Good Hope, the traie by the Red Sea is ‘of little 
importance. The ifland is of little value, being a barren,. fandy fpot of earth,. 
not five miles round. 

Comora. Thefe iflands. arc, Joanna, Mayotta, Mohilla, Anzezeia, and Co- 
mora; fituuted between 41 and 46 eaft lon. and between 10 and 14 fouth lat. at an: 
equal diftance from Madagaícar and the continent of Africa. Joanna, the chief, 
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and which claims fovereignty over, and exacts tribute from the others ; 1s about 30 
miles long and 15 broad, and affords plenty of provifions, and fuch fruits as are 
preduced between the tropics. — Eaft-India fhips, bound to Bombay, ufually touch 
here for refrefhments. The inhabitants are negroes of the Mahoinetan perfuafion, 
and entertain our feamen with great humanity. 


MADAGASCAR. ‘This is the largeft of the African iflands, and is fituated be- 
tween 45 and 51 deg. eaft lon. and between ro and 26 fouth lat. 300 miles fouth- 
eaft of the continent of Africa; it being near 1000 miles in length from north to 
fouth ; and generally between 2 and 300 miles broad. The fea rolls with great 
rapidity, and is exceeding rough between this ifland and the continent of the 
Cape of Good Hope, forming a channel, or paffage, through which all Euro- 
= fhips, in their voyage to and from India generally fall, unlefs prevented by 
torms. 

Madagafeur is a pleafant, defirable, and fertile country, abounding in fugar, 
honey, vines, fruit-trees vegetables, valuable gums, corn, cattle, fowls, precious 
{tones, iron, fome filver, copper, fteel, and tin. Ic affords an agreeable variety 
of hills, vallies, woods, and cnampaign ; watered with numerous rivers, and well 
ftored with fih. The air is generally temperate, and faid to be very healthy, 
though in a hot climate. The inhabitants are of different complexions and re- 
ligions ; fome white, fome negroes, tome Mahometans, foine pagans. The whites, 
and thofe of a tawny complexion wno inhabit the coaits, are defcended from the 
Arabs, as is evident from their language, and their religious rites ; but here are 
no mofques, temples, nor any ftated worfhip, except that they offer facrifices of 
beafts on particular occafions ; as when fick, when they plant yams, or rice, when 
they hold their affemblies, circumcife their children, declare war, enter into new- 
built houfes, or bury their dead. Many of them obferve the Jewifh fabbath, 
and give fome account of the facred hiftory, the creation and fall of man, as 
alfo of Noah, Abraham, Mofes, and David; from whence it is conjectured that 
they are defcended of Jews who formerly fettled here ; though none knows how 
er when. This ifland was difcovered by the Portuguefe, and the French took 
pofieffion of it in 1642; but the people difliking their government, they were 
driven out in 1651; fince which the natives have had the fole poffeffion of the 


iland, under a number of petty princes, who make war upon another for flaves 
and plunder. 








Maurrrius, or Maurice, was fo called by the Dutch, who firít touched here 
in 1598, in honour of prince Maurice their ftadtholder ; but the French have 
given it the name of THE 1SLE OF France. It is fituated in eatt lon. 56, fouth lat. 
20, about 400 miles eaft of Madagafcar, It its of an oval form, about 150 miles 
in circumference, with a fine harbour, capable of holding fifty large fhips, fecure 
againft any wind that blows, and 100 fathoms deep at the entrance. The cli- 
mate is extremely healthy and pleaíant. ‘The mountains, of which there are 
many, and fome fo high that their tops are covered with fnow, produce the beft 
ebony in the world, befides various other kinds of valuable wood, two of which 
greatly refemble ebony in quality ; one red, the other yellow as wax. The ifland 
is watered with feveral pleafant rivers well ftocked with fifh ; and though the foil 
is none of the moft fruitful, yields plenty of tobacco, rice, fruit, and feeds a great 
number of cattle, deer, goats, and fheep. It was formerly fubject to the Dutch, 
but is now in poffeffion of the French. 


BOURBON. 
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Bourron. The Ifle of Bourbon is fituated in calt lon. 54, fouth lat. 21, about 
300 miles eaft of Madagafcar, and is about go miles round. There are many 
good roads for Shipping round Bourbon, particularly on the north and fouth fides ; 
but hardly a fingle harbour where fhips can ride fecure againft thote hurricanes 
which blow during the monfoons. Indeed the coaft is fo furrounded with blind 
rocks, funk a few feet below the water, that coafting along fhore is at all times 
dangerous. On the fouthern extremity is a volcano, which continually throws 
out ames, finoke, and fulphur, with a hideous roaring noife, terrible in the night 
to mariners. The climate here, though extremely hot, is healthy, being refrefhed 
with cooling gales, that blow morning and evening from the fea and land: fome- 
times, however, terrible hurricanes fhake the whole ifland almoft to its founda- 
tion ; but generally without any other bad confequence than frightening the inha- 
bitants. ‘The ifland abounds in brooks and f prings, and in fruits, grafs, and cat- 
tle, with excellent tobacco (which the French have planted there), aloes, white 
pepper, ebony, palm, and other kinds of wood, and fruit-trees. Many of the 
trees yield odoriferous gums and refins, particularly benzoin of an excellent fort 
in great plenty. The rivers are well ftocked with fith, the coaft with land and tea 
tortoifes, and every part of the country with horned cattle, as well as hogs and 
goats. Ambergris, coral, and the moft beautiful fhells, are found upon the fhore. 
The woods are full of turtle doves, paroquets, pigeons, and a great variety of other 
birds, beautiful to the eye and pleafant to the palate. The French firft fettled here 
in the year 1672, after they were driven from the ifland of Madagafcar. “They have 
now fome confiderable towns in the ifland, with a governor ; and here their Eaft- 
India fhips touch and take in refrefhments. 

There are a great many more finall iflands about Madagafcar, and on the eaftern 
coaít of Africa, laid down in maps, but no where defcribed. 

Leaving therefore the eaftern world and the Indies, we now turn round the 
Cape of Dod Hope, which opens to our view the Atlantic, an immenfe ocean, 
lying between the two grand divifions of the globe, having Europe, Afia, and Afri- 
ca, or the Old World, on the eaft ; and America, or the New World, on the weft ; 
towards which divifion we now fteer our courfe, touching in our way at the follow- 
ing iflands upon the African coaft, that have not yet been defcribed, viz. St. Hele- 
na, Afcenfion, St. Matthew, St. Thomas, &c. Goree, Cape Verd, the Canary 
and Madeira iflands. See the Map. 


Sr. HELENA. The firft ifland.on this fide the Cape is St. Helena, fituated in 
weft icn. 6-4, fouth lat. 16, being 1200 miles weft of the continent of Africa, and 
1800 eaft of South America. "The ifland is a rock about 21 miles in circumference, 
very high, and very fteep, and only acceffible at the landing-place, in a fmall valley 
at the eaft fide of it, which is defended by batteries of guns planted level with the 
water; and as the waves are perpetually dafhing on the fhore, it is generally dif- 
ficult landing even here. There is no other anchorage about the ifland but at Cha- 
pel Valley Bay ; and as the wind always blows from the fouth-eaít, if a fhip over- 
fhoots the ifland ever ib little, fke cannot recover it again. ‘The Englifh planta- 
tions here afford potatoes and yams, with figs, plantains, bananas, grapes, kidney- 
beans, and Indian corn; of the laít, however, moft part is deftroved by the rats, 
which harbour in the rocks, and cannot be deftroyed ; fo that the flour they ufe is 
almoft wholly imported from England ; and in tiranes of fcarcity they generally eat 
yams and potatoes inftead of bread. "Though the iland appears on every fide a 
hard barren rock, yetit is agreeably ^d ^ "nta with hills and plains, Mme A 
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plantations of fruit-trees and garden-ftuff. They have great plenty of hogs, bul- 
locks, poultry, ducks, geefe, and turkeys, with which they ioi inl the failors, tak- 
ing in exchange fhirts, drawers, or any light cloths, pieces of callico, filks, muflins, 
arrack, fugar, &c. 

St. Helena is faid to have been firft difcovercd by the Portuguefe on the feftival 
of the empreís Helena, mother of the emperor Conftantine the Great, whofe name 
it till bears. - It does. not appear that the Portuguefe ever planted a colony here: 
and the English Eaft-India company took poffeffion of it in 1600, and held it with- 
out interruption till the year 1673, when the Dutch took it by furprife. Fiowever, 
the Englifh, under the command of captain Munden, recovered it again within the 
fpace of a year, and at the fame time took three Dutch Faft-India fhips that lay in 
the road. There are about 200 families in the ifland, moft of them defcended from 
Englifh parents. The Eaft-India fhips take in water and frefh provifions here, in 
their way home ; but the ifland is fo fmall, and the wind fo much againft them out- 
ward bound, that they then very feldom fee it. 

The company's affairs are here managed by a governor, deputy-governor, and 
ftore-keeper, who have ftanding falaries allowed by the company, befides a public 
table well furnifhed, to which all commanders, mafters of fhips,' and principal paí- 
fengers are welcome. 


AscENsrON. This ifland is fituated in 7 deg. 40 min. fouth lat. 600 miles north 
weít of St. Helena : it received its name from its being difcovered by the Portu- 
guefe on Afcenfion-day ; and is a mountainous, barren ifland, about 20 miles 
round, and uninhabited ; but has a fafe, convenient harbour, where the Eatt- 
India fhips generally touch to furnifh themfelves with turtles or tortoifes, which 
are very plentiful here, and vaftly large, fome of them weighing above an hun- 
dred pounds each. The failors going afhore in the night-time, frequently turn 
two or three hundred of them on their backs before morning ; and are foñie» 
times fo cruel, as to turn many more than they ufe, leaving them to die on the 
fhore. 


Sr. MATTHEW. ‘This is a fmall ifland lying in 6-1 weft lon. and 1-30 fouth lat. 
300 miles to the north-eaft of Afcenfion, and was alfo difcovered by the Portuguefe, 
who planted and kept poffeffion of it for fome time ; but afterwards deferted it, 
this ifland now remains uninhabited, having little to invite other nations to fettlc 
there except a fmall lake of frefh water.. - 





The four following iflands, viz. St. Thomas, Princes ISLAND, ÁNNABOA, and 
FERNANDOPO, are fituated in the gulf of Guinea, between Congo and Benin ; all of 
them were firft difcovered by the Portuguefe, and belong ftill to them ; they furnifh 
fhipping with frefh water and provifions as they país by.. And to the honour 
of the Portuguefe government, and difgrace of our Weft-India legiflatures, there 
are 15,000 Negro Chriftians in St. Thomas’, inftructed to read and write, who 
daily attend divine worfhip, clean and well clothed... 


Care Vern IstANDs. ‘Thefe iflands are fo called from a cape of tliat name on. 
the African coaft, near the river Gambia, over againft which they lie, at the di- 
{tance of 300 miles, between 23 and 26.degrees weft lon. and 14 and 18 deg. north 
lat. They were difcovered in the year 1460, by the Portuguefe, and are about 
20 in number ; but fome of them, being only barren, uninhabited rocks, are not 

worth. 
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worth notice. St. Jago, Bravo, Fogo, Mayo, Bonavifta, Sal, St. Nicholas, St. 
Vincent, Santa Cruz, and St. Antonio, are the moft confiderable, and are fubje& 
to the Portuguefé. The air, generally fpeaking, is very hot, and in fome of them 
very unwholefome. ‘They are inhabited by Europeans, or the defcendants of Euro- 
peans, and negroes. ] 

St. Jago, where the Portuguefe viceroy refides, is the moft fruitful, beft inhabited, 
and largeft of them all], being 150 miles in circumference, yet it is mountainous, 
and has much barren land in it. Its produce is fugar, cotton, fome wine, Indian 
corn, cocoa-nuts, oranges, and other tropical fruits ; but the plant of moft confe- 
quence is madder, which grows in abundance among the cliffs. Here is plenty of 
roots, garden-ftuffs, hogs, and poultry, and fome of the prettieft green monkies, 
with black faces, that are to be met with any where. Baya, or Praya (famous for an 
action between an Englifh and French fquadron the laft war), fituated on the eaft fide, 
has a good port, and is feldom without fhips, thofe outward bound to Guinea or 
the Eafít-Indies, from England, Holland, and France, often touching here for 
water and refreíhinents. 

. In the ifland of Mayo, or May, immenfe quantities of falt are made by the heat 
of the fun from the fea-water, which at fpring-tides, is received into a fort of pan, 
formed by a fand-bank, which runs along the coaft for two or three miles. Here 
the Englifh drive a confiderable trade for falt, and have commonly a man of war to 
guard the veffels that come to load with it, which in fome years amount to a hundred 
or more. “The falt cofts nothing, except ror raking it together, wheeling it out 
of the pond, and carrying it oa affes to the boats, which is done at a very cheap 
rate, Several of our fhips come hither for a freight of affes, which they carry to 
Barbadoes and other Britifh plantations. The inhabitants of this ifland, even the 
governor and priefts, are all negroes, and fpeak' the Portugucfe language. The 
negro governor expects a finall prefent from every commander that loads falt, and 
is plealed to be invited aboard their fhips. The fea water is fo clear on this 
coaft, that an Englifh failor, who dropped his watch, perceived it at the bot- 
tom, though many fathoms deep, and had it brought up by one of the natives, who 
are in general expert at diving. 

The ifland of Fogo is remarkable for being a volcano, continually fendine up 
fulphureous exhalations ; and jometimes the flame breaks forth like Etna, in a ter- 
rible manner, throwing out pumice ftones that annoy all the adjacent parts. 


GorEE is fituated within cannon-fhot of Cape Verd, N. lat. 14-4 3» W. lon. 1 7-20; 
and was lo called by the Dutch, from an ifland and town of the fame name in Hol- 
land. It isa final! fpot not exceeding two miles in circumference, but its import- 
ance arifes from its fituarion for trade lo near Cape Verd, and it has been therefore a 
bone of contention between European nations. it was firt poffeffed by the Dutch, 
from whom, in 1662, it was taken by tie Englifh ; but in 1665 it was rc- 
tie Dutch, and in 1077 fubdued by the French, in whofe poffeffion it remained till 
the year 1759, when the Britifh arms were every where trium hant, and it was re. 
duced by commodore Keppel, but re(tored to the French at the treaty of peace in 


I I^ 3. à It was retaken by the Iinglifh in che laft war but again reftored at the peace 
of 1783. 


taken by . 


CANARIES. The Canaries, ancientlv called the Fortuna:e 14 
number, and fituated between 12 and 19 degrees weft lon. and between 27 and 
29 degrees north lat. about 150 miles fourh-w-ft of Morocco. : Their parcicular 
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names are, Palma, Hiero, Gomera, Teneriffe, Grand Canaria, Fuertuventura, 
and Langarote. Thefe iflands enjoy a pure, temperate air, and abound in the 
moft delicious fruits, cfpecially grapes, which produce thofe rich wines that obtain 
the name of the Canary, whereof the greateft part is exported to England, which 
in time of peace is computed at ten thoufand hogfheads annually. ‘The Canaries. 
abound with thofe little beautiful birds that bear their name, and are now fo com- 
mon and fo much admired in Europe ; but their wild notes in their native land far 
excel thofe in a cage or foreign clime. 

Grand Canary, which communicates its name to the whole, is about 140 miles 
in circumference, and fo extremely fertile, as to produce two harvefts in the year. 
Teneriffe, the largeft of thefe iflands next to that of the Grand Canary, is about 120 
miles round ; a fertile country, abounding in corn, wine, and oil; though it is 
pretty much encumbered with mountains, particularly the Peak. Captain Glafs 
obferves, that in coming in with this ifland, in clear weather, the Peak may be 
eafily difcerned at 120 miles diftance, and in failing from it at 150. The Peak is 
an afcent in the form of a fugar-loaf, about fifteen miles in circumference, and ac- 
cording to the account of Sprat bifhop of Rochefter, publifhed in the Philofophical 
Tranfactions, near three miles perpendicular; but lately afcertained to be only 
13,265 feet. This mountain is a volcano, and fometimes throws out fuch quan- 
tities of fulphur and melted ore, as to convert the richeft lands into barren deferts. 
Thefe iflands were firft difcovered and planted by the Carthaginians ; but the Ro- 
mans deftroying that ftate, put a ftop to the navigation on the weft coaft of Africa, 
and the Canaries lay concealed from the reft of the world, until they were again dif- 
covered by the Spaniards in the year 1405, to whom they ftill belong. It is remark- 
able, that though the natives refembled the Africans in their (tature and complexion 
when the Spaniards firft came among them, their language was different from that 
fpoken on the continent ; they retained none of their cuítoms, were matters 
«d no fcience, and did not know there was any country in the world belides 
their own. 


MADEIRAS. The three iflands called the Madeiras, are fituated, according to 
the author of Aníon's voyage, in a fine climate in 32-27 north lat. and from 
18-30 to 19-30 weft lon. about 100 miles north of the Canaries, and as many 
weft of Sallee in Morocco. The largeft, from which the reft derive the general 
name of Madeiras, or rather Mattera, on account of its being formerly almoft 
covered with wood, is about 75 miles long, 60 broad, and 180 in circuinference. 
It is compofed of one continued hill, of a ccnfiderable height, extending from 
eaft to weft ; the declivity of which, on the fouth fide, is cultivated and inter- 
{perfed with vineyards ; and in the midít of this flope the merchants have fixed 
their country-feats, which form a very agreeable profpect.  'There is but one 
confiderable town in the whole ifland, which is ins d Fonchial, feated on the 
fouth part of the ifland, at the bottom of a large bay ; towards the fea, it is de- 
fended by a high wall, with a battery of cannon, and is the only place where it is 
poffible for a boat to land ; and even here the beach is covered with large ftones, 
and a violent furf continually beats upon it. 

Though this ifland feems to have been known to the ancients, yet it lay con- 
cealed for many generations, and was at length difcovered by the Portuguefe in 
1519: but others affert that it was firft difcovered by an Englifhman, in the year 
1344. Bethat as it may, the Portuguefe took pofieffion of it, and are ftill alinoft 

the 
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the only people who inhabit it. The -Portuguefe, at their firft landing, finding it 
little better than a thick foreft, rendered the T rcge capable of cultivation by fet- 
ting fire to this wood ; and it is now very fertile, producing in great abundance 
the richeft wine, fugar, the moft delicate fruits, efpecially oranges, lemons, and 
pomegranates ; together with corn, honey, and wax: it abounds alío with boars 
and other wild beafts, and with all forts of fowls, befides numerous groves 

cedar trees, and thofe that yield dragons blood, maftic, and other gums. The 
inhabitants of this ifle make the beft fweet-meats in the world, and fucceed won- 
derfully in preferving citrons and oranges, and in making marmalade and pr 
paftes, which exceed thofe of Genoa. The fugar they make is extremely beautiful, 
and finells naturally of voilets. ‘This indeed is faid to be the firít place in the 
Weft where that manufacture was fet on foot, and from thence it was carried to 
the Brafils in America. The Portuguefe not finding it fo profitable as at firít, 
have pulled up the greateft part of their fugar canes, and planted vineyards in their 
ftead, which produce feveral forts of excellent wine, particularly that which bears 
the name of the ifland, malmfey, and tent ; of all which the inhabitants make and 
fell prodigious quantities. No lefs than 20,000 hogfheads of Madeira, it is faid, 
are yearly exported, the greateft part to the Weft-Indies, efpecially to Barbadoes, 
the Madeira wine not only enduring a hot climate better than any other, but even 
being improved when expofed to the fun in barre!s after the bung is taken out.. 
It is faid no venomous animal can live here. Of the two other iflands, one is 
called Port Santo, which lies at a fmall diftance from Madeira, is about eight 
miles in compafs, and extremely fertile. It has very good harbours, where fhips 
may ride with fafery againít all winds, except the fouth-weft ; and is frequented 
x4 — outward and homeward bound. The other ifland is an inconfiderable: 

arren rock, 











Azores. Leaving the Madeiras, with which we clofe the account of Africa,. 
we continue our courfe weftward through this immenfe ocean, which brings us to 
the Azores, or, as they are cal ed the Weftern Iflands, that are fituated between. 
25 and 32 degrees weft lon. and between 37 and 40 north latitude, goo miles weft 
of Portugal, and as many eaft of Newfoundland, lying almoft in the mid-way 
between Europe and Amer.ca. They are nine in number, and are named Santa: 
Maria, St. Miguel or St. Michael, Tercera, St. George, Gracioía, Fayal, Pico,. 
Flores, and Corvo. ‘They were difcovered in the middle of the fifteenth century 
by Joíhua Vander Berg, a merchant of Bruges in Flanders, who, in a vo to 
Lifbon, was by ftrefs of weather, driven to thefe iflands, which he found deítitute 
of inhabitants, and called them the Flemifh I(lands. On his arrival at Lifbon, he 
boafted of this difcovery, on which the Portuguefe fet fail immediately; and took 
poffefhon of them, to whom they ítill belong, and were called in general the 

zores, from the great number of hawks and falcons found among them. All 
thefe iflands enjoy a very clear and ferene fky, with a falubrious air ; but are expof- 
ed to violent earthquakes, from which they have frequently fuffered ; and alfo the 
inundations of furrounding waves. They are, however, extremely fertile in corn, 
wine, and a variezy of fruits ; alfo in cattle, fowl, and fifh. It is faid that no poifon- 
ous or noxious anmials breed on the Azores, and that if carried thither they will ex- 
pire in a few hours. 

St. Michael, which ts the largeft, being near 109 miles in circumference, and 
contaiaing 50,000 inhabitants, was twice invaded and plundered by the Englifh in 

the 
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the reign of queen Elizabeth. Tercera is the moft important of thefe iflands, on 
account of its harbour, which is fpacious, and has good anchorage, but is cxpofed 
to the fouth-eaft winds. It is generally vifited by their homeward bound fleets from 
Brafil, Africa, and the Eaft-Indies. Its capital town, Angra, contains a cathedral 
and five churches, and is the refidence of the governor of thefe iflands, us well as 


the bifhop. 
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Irs Discovery AND Coxaquesr. 


E are now to treat of a country of vaft extent and fertility, and which, 
though little cultivated by the hand of Art, owes in many reipeéts more to 
that of Nature than any other divifion of the globe. ‘The particular circumstances 
of this country require that we fhould in fome meafure vary our plan, and, beiore de- 
fcribing its prefent ftate, afford {fuch information with regard to its difcovery, as is 
moft neceffary for fatisfying our Readers. 

Towards the clofe of the 15th century, Venice and Genoa were the only powers 
in Europe who owed their fupport to commerce. An interference of interciis in- 
fpired a mutual rivalhip ; but in traffic Venice was much fuperior. She engroffed 
de whole commerce of India, then, and indeed always, the moft valuable in the 
world; but hitherto entirely carried on through the inland parts of Afia, or by the 
way of Egypt and the Red Sea. In this itate of affairs, Columbus, a native of 
Genoa, whofe knowledge of the true figure of the earth, however attained, was 
much fuperior to the gencral notions of the age in which he lived, conceived a 

rojeét of failing to the Indies by a bold and unknown -route, and of opening to 
is country a new fource of cpulence and power. But this propcfal of failing 
weftward to the Indies was rejected by the ner as chimerical, and the prin- 
ciples on which it was founded were condemned as abfurd. Stung with difappcint- 
ment and indignation, Columbus retired from his country, laid his fcheme before the 
court of France, where his reception was ftill more inortifying, and where, ac- 
cording to the practice of that people, he was laughed at and ridiculed. Fienry 
Vil. of England was his next refort ; but the cautious politics of that prince were 
the moft oppofite imaginable to a great but uncertain delign. in Portugal, where 
the fpirit of adventure and difcovery about this time began to operate, he had 
reafon to expect better fucceís. But the Portuguefe contented themfelves with 
creecping. along the coaft of Africa, and difcovering one cape after another : they had 
no notion of venturing boldly into the open fea, and of rifking the whole at oncc. 
Such repeated difappointments would have broken the fpirit of any .man but 
Columbus. The expedition required expence, and he had nothing to defray ic. 
His mind, however, {till remained firm ; he became the more enamoured of his 
defign, the more difficulty he found in accomplifhing it, and he was infpiied with 
that noble enthufiafin which always animates an adventurous and original genius. 
Spain was now his only refource, and there, after eight years attendance, he at 
length fucceeded, and chiefly through the intereft of queen Ifabella. Columbus 
fet 
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fct fail in the year 1492, with a fleet of three fhips, upon the moft adventurous 
attempt ever undertaken by man, and in the fate of which the inhabitants of two 
worlds were interefted *. In this voyage he had a thoufand difficulties to con- 
tend with ; the moft ftriking was the variation of the compafs, then firft obferved, 
and which feemed to threaten that the laws of Nature were altered on an un- 
known ocean, and the only guide he had left was ready to-foríake him. His failors, 
always difcontented, now broke out into open mutiny, threatening to throw him 
overboard, and infifted on their return. But the firmneís and addrefs of the 
commander, and much more the difcovery of land, after a voyage of 33 days, 
put an end to the commotion. It was cn the morning of the 12th of October, 
that Columbus defcried an ifland, whofe flat and verdant fields, well ftored with 
wood, ard watered with many rivulets, prefented the afpect of a delightful coun- 
try. The crew of the Pinta inftantly began the Te Deum, as a hymn of thankf- 
giving to God, and were joined by thofe of the other fhips, with tears of joy, and 
tranfports of congratulation. This office of gratitude to Heaven was followed by 
an act of juítice to their commander. They threw themfelves at the feet of Co- 
lumbus, with fee!inzs of felf-condemnation mingled with reverence, and implored 
him to. pardon their ignorance, incredulity, and infolence. After this the boats 
were all manned and armed, and they rowed towards the ifland with their colours 
difplayed, with warlike mufic, and other martial pomp. As they approached the 
coaft, they faw it covered with a multitude of people, whom the novelty of the 
fpectacle had drawn together, and whofe attitudes and geftures expreffed wonder 
and aftonifhment at the ftrange objects which prefented themfelves to their view. 
Columbus was the firt European who fet foot in the new world which he had dif- 
covered. He landed in a rich drefs, and with a naked fword in his hand. His 
men followed, and kneeling down, they all kiffed the ground which they had fo 
long defired to fee ; and they took folemn poffeffion of the country for the crown of 
Caftile and Leon. ‘The natives of the country were at firft (hy through fear, but 
foon became familiar with the Spaniards, and trafficked with them. It was one 
ef the Bahama iíflands on which Columbus firft landed ; but he foon difcovered, 
from the poverty of the inhabitants, that theje could not be the Indies he was in 
queft of. In fteering fouthward, however, he found the ifland called Hifpani- 
ela, abounding in-all the neceffaries of life, inhabited by humane and hofpi- 
table people, and what was of ftill greater confequence, as it infured his fa- 
vourable reception at home, promifing, from fome famples he received, confi- 
derable auantities of gold. This ifland therefore he propofed to make the 
centre of his difcoveries : and having left upon it a few of his companions as. 


* Dr. Robertfon obferves, that the armament  veficls, hardly fuperior in burden or force to large 


boats. 


of Columbus was not fuitable cither to the dignity 
of the nation by which it was equipped, or to the 


importance of the fervice for which it was deftine:]... 


It contiited cf three vefíels.: "The largeft, a fhip 
c£ no confiderable burden, was commanded by 
Columbus, as adiniral, who gave it the name of 
Santa Maria, out of refpcét for the Bleffed Virgin, 
whom he honoured with fingular devotion, OF 
the fecond, cailed the Pinta, Martin Pinzon was 
captuin, and his brother Francis pilot. The third, 
named the Nigna, was under the command of 
Vincent. Yanez Pinzon. “Theíe two were light 


This fiuadron, if it merits that name, 
was viclualled for twelve months, and had on board 
ninety n.en, moitly failors, together with a few 
adventurers who followed the fortune of Colum- 
bus, and fome gentlemen of Ifabella*s court, whom 
fhe appointed t» accompany him. Though. the 
expence of the undertaking was one of the circum- 
ftances which chiefly alarired the court of Spain, 
and retarded fo long the negociution with Colum-- 
bus, the fum employed in fitting out this fquadron 
did not exceed four thoufand pounds. 


the 
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the ground-work of a colony, returned to Spain to procure the ncceflary re- 
inforcements. 

The court was then at Barcelona ; Columbus travelled thither from Seville, 
amidft the acclamations of the people, attended by fome of the inhabitants, the 
gold, the arms, utenfiis, and ornaments of the country he had difcovered. This 
entry into Barcelona was a fpecies of triumph more glorious than that of con- 
querors, more uncommon, and more innocent. In this voyage ke had acquired 
a general knowledge of all the iflands in that great fea which divides N dh and 
South America; but he had no idea that there was an ocean betwcen him and 
China. Thus were the Weít-Indics difcovered by feeking a paffage to the Eaft ; 
and even after the difcovery, ftill conceived to te a part of the eaftern hemifpherc. 
'The prefent fuccefs of Columbus, his former difappointments, and the glory at- 
tending fo unexpected a difcovery, rendered the court of Spain as eager to forward 
his defigns now, as it had been dilatory before. A fleet of feventeen fail was im- 
mediately prepared ; all the neceffarics for conqueit or difcovery were embarked ; 
and 1500 men, among whoin were fuveral of high rank and fortune, prepared to 
accompany Columbus, now appointed governor with the moft ample authority. 
It is impoffible to determine, whether the genius of this great man in firít con- 
ceiving the idea of thefe difcoveries, or his fagacity in the execution of the plan 
he bad conceived, moft deferve our admiration. Inftead of hurrying from fea to 
fea, and from one ifland to another, which, confidering the ordinary motives to 
action among mankind, was naturally to be expected, Columbus, with fuch a field 
before him, unzble to turn on either hand without finding new objects of his curio- 
fity and his pride, determined rather to turn to the advantage of the court of Spain 
the difcoveries he had already made, than to acquire for himfelf the unavailing 
applaufe of vifiting a number of unknown countries, from which he reaped no 
other benefit but the pleafure of feeing them. With this view he made ror Hif- 
paniola, where he eftablifhed a colony, and erected forts in the moft advantageous 
grounds for fecuring the dependence of the natives. Having fpent a confider- 
able time in this employment, and laboured for the eftabiifhing of this colory 
with as much zeal and affiduity as if his views had extended no farther, he next 
proceeded to afcertain the importance of his other difcoveries, and to examine 
what advantages were moft likely to be derived from them. He had already 
touched at Cuba, which, from fome fpecimens, feemed a rich difcovery ; but 
whether it was an ifland, or a part of fome great continent, he was altogether un- 
certain. To afcertain this point was the refent object of his attention. In coaft- 
ing along the fouthern fhore of Cuba, Columbus was entangled in a multitude of 
iflands, of which he reckoned 169 in one day. ‘Thefe iflands, which were well 
inhabited, and abounded in all the neceffaries of life, gave him an opportunity of 
reflecting on this fertility of nature where the world expected nothing but the bar- 
ren ocean; he called them Jardin de la Reina, or the Queen's Garden, in gratitude 
to his royal benefaétrefs, who was always uppermoft in his memory. In the fame 
voyage Jamaica was difcovered. But to fo many difficulties was Columbus ex- 

fed, on an unknown fea, among rocks, fhelves, and lands, that he returned to 


Hifpaniola, without learning any thing more certain with regard to Cuba, the main 
object of this enterprize. 

Bv the firft fucceís of this great man, the public diffidence was turned into 
admiration ; but by a continuance of the fame fuccefs, their admiration degene- 
rated into envy. His enemies in Spain fet every fpring in motion againft him 3 
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and there is no difficulty in finding fpecious grounds of accufation againít füch 
as are employed in the execution of an extenfive and complicated plan. An 
officer was difpatched from Spain, fitted by his character to act the part of a 
fpy and informer, and whofe prefence platnly demonítrated to Columbus the ne- 
ceffity of returning to Europe, for obviating the objections or calumny of his 
enemies. 

It was not without great difficulty that he was enabled to fet out on a third 
expedition, ftill more famous than any he had hitherto undertaken. He defigned 
to ftand to the fouthward from tle Canaries until he came under the equinoCtial 
line, and then to proceed directly weftward, that he might difcover what opening 
that might afford to India, or what new iítands, or what continent might reward 
his labour. In this navigation, after being long buried in a thick fog, and fuffer- 
ing numberlefs inconveniencies from the exceffive heats and rains between the tro- 
pics, they were at length favoured by a fmart gale, and went before it feven- 
teen days to the weftward. At the end of this time, a feaman faw land, which was 
an ifland on the coaft of Guiana, now called Trinidad. Having paffed this ifland, 
and two others which lie in the mouth of the great river Oronoque, the admiral 
was furprifed with an appearance he had never feen before: this was the frightful 
tumult of the waves, occafioned by a conflict betwixt the tide of the fea and 
the rapid current of that immenfe river. But failing forward, he plainly dif- 
covered that they were in frefh water ; and judging ie rey that it was improbable 
any ifland fhould fupply fo vaft a river, he began to fufpec& he had difcovered the 
continent ; but when he left the river, and found that the land continued onto the 
weftward for a great way, he was convinced of it. Satisfied with this difcovery 
he yielded to the uneafinefs and diftreffes of his crew, and bore away for Hifpa- 
niola. In the courfe of this difcovery, Columbus landed at feveral places, where, 
in a friendly manner, he traded with the inhabitants, and found gold and pearl in 
tolerable plenty. | 

About this time the fpirit of difcovery fpread itfelf widely, and many adven- 
turers all over Europe wifhed to acquire the reputation of Columbus, without 
pofieffing his abilities. The Portuguefe difcovered Brafil, which makes .at pre- 
fent the molt valuable part of their poffeffions : Cabot, a native of Briftol, difco- 
vered the north-eaft coafts, which now compofe the Britifh empire in North- 
America ; and Americus Vefpufius, a merchant of Florence, failed to the fouthern 
continent of America ; and being a man of addrefs, had the honour of giving his 
name to half the globe. But no one is now impofed on by the name; all the 
world knows that Columbus was the firft difcoverer. The being ceprived of the 
honour of giving name to the new world, was one of the fimalleft mortifications 
to which this great man was x Walk a to fubmit. For fuch were the clamours 
of his enemies, and the ingratitude of the court of Spain, that after diícovering 
the continent, and making fettlements in the iflands of America, he was treated 
like a criuninal, and carried over to l:urope in irons. When he arrived in Spain, 
the court began to be afhamed of their ungenerous treatment of this gicat ran, 
and orders were inftantly iffued to fet him at liberty. lle vindicated his conc act, 
in the prefence of the king and queen, in the molt fatisfactory manncr, and ¿ve 
ample evidence of the malevolence of his enemies. Ferdinand and lfabella ex- 
prefled their forrow for what had happened, difavowed their knowledge of it, and 
joined in promifing him protection and future favour. Columbus, however, r>- 
tained a deep fente of the indignity with which he had been treated. The fetters 
that he had bons loaded with were conftantly hung up in his chamber, and he gave 
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orders that when he died they fhould be buried in his grave. But notwithftand- 
ing the ill treatment which he had received, he undertook another voyage in or- 
der to make farther difcoverics. He underwent in the courfe of it great fa- 
tigues ; and returning to Spain, ended his life at Valladolid on the 2cth of May, 
1506, in the 59th year of his age. IIe had the glory of rendering the one half of 
the world known to the other ; a glory fo much the more precious, as it was un- 
tainted by cruelty or plunder, which disfigured all the exploits of thofe who came 
after him, and accomplifhed the execution of his plan. The fucceeding govern- 
nors of Cuba'and Hiipaniola endeavoured to purchafe the fame advantages by the 
blood of the natives, which Columbus had obtained by his good fenfe and huma- 
nity. Thefe iflands contained mines of gold. ‘The Indians only knew where 
they were placed ; and the extreme avarice of thé Spaniards, too furious to work by 
thé gentle means of perfuafion, hurried them to aéts of the moft fhocking violence 
and cruelty againtt thofe unhappy men, who, they believed, concealed from them 
part of their treafure. The flaughter once begun, they fet no bounds to their fury ; 
in a tew. vears they depopulated Hifpaniola, which contained three millions of inha- 
bitants ; and Cuba, that had about 600,000. Bartholomew de la Cafas, a witnefs 
of thofe barbdrous depopulations, fays, that the Spaniards went out with their dogs 
to hunt after men. he unhappy favages, almoft naked and unarmed, were purfu- 
ed like deer in the thick of the forefts, devoured by dogs, killed by gun-fhot, or fur- 
prifed ‘and burnt in their habitations. 

The Spaniards had hitherto only vifited the continent : from what they faw with 
their eyes, or learned by report, they conjectured that this part of the new world 
would afford a ftill more valuable conqueft. Fernando Cortez is difpatched from 
Cuba with 600 men, 18 horfes, and a fmall number of field-pieces. With this in- 
confiderable force, he propofes to fubdue the moft powerful ftate on the continent 
of América : this was the empire of Mexico; rich, powerful, and inhabi:ed by mil- 
lions of Indians, paflionately fond of war, and then headed by Montezuma, whofe 
fame in arms flruck terror into the neighbouring nations. Never hiftory, to be true, 
was more improbable and romantic than that of this war. The empie of Mexico, 
it is faid, had fubfifted for ages: its inhabitants were not rude and barbarous; every 
thing announced a polifhed and intelligent people. They knew, like the I‘gyp- 
tiahs of old, whofe wifdom is ftill admired in this particular, that the year confifted 
nearly of 365 days. Their fuperiority in military affairs was the object of admira- 
tion and terror over all the continent ; and their government, founded on the fure 
bafis of laws combined with religion, ‘fcemed to bid defiance to time itfelf. Mexi- 
co, the capital of the empire fituated in the middle of a fpacious lake, was the 
nobleft monument of American induftry : it communicated with the continent by 
immenfe caufeways, which were carried through the lake. ‘The city was admired 
for its buildings, all of ftone, its fquares and market-places, the fhops which glir- 
tered with gold and filver, and the fumptuous palaces of Montezuma, fome erected 
on columns of jafper, and containing whatever was meft rare, curious or ufeful. 
But all thc grandcur of this empire could not defend it againft the Spaniards. Cor- 
tez, in his march, met with feeble oppenen from the nations along the coaft of Mex- 
ico, who were terrified at their firft appearance : the warlike animals or which the 
Spanifh officers were mounted, the artificial thunder. which iffued from their hands, 
the wooden caftles which had wafted them over the ocean, ftruck a panic into the 
natives, from which they did not recover till it was too late. Wherever the Span- 
jards marched, they {pared no age or fex, nothing facred or profane. At laft, tlie 
inhabitaats of Tlaíca, and fone other ftates on the coaft, defpairing of being able 
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to oppofe them, entered into their alliance, and join armies with thofe terrible, and, 
as they belicved, invincible conquerors. Cortez, thus reinforced, marched onward 
to Mexico ; and in his progrefs difcovers a volcano of fulphur and faltpetre, whence 
he could fupply himfelf with powder. Montezuma heard of his progrefs, without 
daring to oppofe it. This fovereign is reported by the boafting Spaniards, to 
have commanded 30 vaifals, of whom each could appear at the head of 100,000 
combatants, arined with bows and arrows, and yet he dares not rcfrít a handful of 
Spaniards aided by a few Americans, whofe allegiance would be fhaken y the 
tirft reverfe of fortune. Such was the difference between the inhabitants of 
the two worlds, and the fame-of the Spanifh victories, which always marched be- 
fore them. 

By ne a rich prefent of gold, which only whetted the Spanifh avarice, 
Montezuma haftened the approach of the enemy. No oppofition is made to their 
entry into his capital. A palace is fet apart for Cortez and his companions, who 
are already treated as the matters of the new world. He had good reafon, how- 
ever, to diftruft the affeéted politenefs of this emperor, under which he fufpected 
fume plot for his deftiuction was concealed ; but he had no pretence for violence ; 
Montezuma loaded him with kindnefs, and with gold in greater quantities than he 
demanded, and his palace was furrounded with artillery, the moft frightful of all 
engines to the Americans. At lafta circu nftance fell out which afforded Cortez 
a pretext for beginning hoftilities. In order to fecure a communication by fea 
to receive the neceffary reinforcements, he had ereéted a fort, and left a fmall gar- 
rifon behind him at Vera Cruz, which has fince become an emporium of commerce 
between Europe and America. He underftood that the Americans in the neigh- 
bourhood had attacked this garrifon in his abfence, and that a Spaniard was killed 
in the action ; that Montezuma himfelf was privy to this violence, and had iffued 
orders that the head of the flain Spaniard fhould be carried through his provinces, 
to deftroy a belief, which then prevailed among them, that the Europeans were 
immortal. Upon receiving this intelligence, Cortez went in perfon to the em- 
peror, attended by a few of his moft experienced officers. Montezuma pleaded in- 
nocence, in which Cortez feemed extremely ready to believe him ; though at the 
fame time he alleged that the Spaniards in gencral would never be perfuaded of ir, 
unlefs he returned along with them to their refidence, which would remove all jea- 
loufy between the two nations. The fuccefs of this interview fhewed the fuperio- 
rity of the European addreís. A powcrful monarch, in the middle of his own pa- 
lace, and furounded by his guards, gave himfelf up a prifoner, to be difpofed ot 
according to the indignation of a few gentlemen who came to demand him. Cor- 
tez had now got into his hands an engine, by which every thing might be accom- 
plifhed. The Americans had the higheit refpect, or rather a fope itious venera- 
tion for their emperor. Cortez, therefore, by keeping him in his power, allowing 
him to enjoy every mark of royalty bur his freedom, and at the fame time, from a 
thorough know!edge of his character, yt. able to flatter all his taftes and paf- 
fions, maintained the eafy Pipini n of Mexico, by governing its prince. Dic 
the Mexicans, grown familiar with the Spaniards, begin to abate of their refpect : 
Montezuma was the firft to teach them more politenefs. Was there a tumult cx- 
cited through tke cruelty or avarice of the Spaniards ? Montezuma afcended th: 
battlements of his prifon, and harangued his Mexicans into order and fubmiffior 
This farce continued 3 long while : but on onc of thefe occafions, when Montezu 
ma was fhamefully difgracing his character by juftifying the enemics of his country 
aítone, from an unknown hand ftruck him on the temple, which in a few days oc 
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cafioned his death. "The Mexicans, now delivered from this emperor, who co-ope-- 
rated fo ftrongly with the Spaniards, elect a new prince, the famous Guatimozin, 
who from the beginning difcovered an implacable animofity againft the Spanifh. 
name. Under his’ conduct the unhappy Mexicans rufhed againit thofe very men, 
whom A little before they had offered to worfhip. The Spaniards, however, by the 
dexterous management of Cortez, were too firmly ctablifhed to be expelled from 
Mexico. The inmmnmenfe tribute which the grandees of this country had agreed to 
pay to the crown ot Spain, amounted to 600,000 marks of pure gold, befidcs an a- 
mazing quantity of precious ftones, a fifth part of which was diftributed among the 
foldiers, ftimulated their avarice and their courage, and made them willing to perifh, 
rather than part with fo precious a booty. "Ihe Mexicans, however, made no fmall 
efforts for independence ; but all their valour, and defpair itfclf, gave way before 
what they called the Spanifh thunder. | Guatimozin and the emprefs were taken pri- 
foners. ‘This was the prince who, when he lay ftretched on burning coals, -by or- 
der of one of the receivers of the king of Spain's exchequer, who inflicted the 
torture to make him difcover in what part of the lake he had thrown his riches, faid 
to his high-prieft, condemned to the fame punifhment, and who loudly expreffed 
his fenfe of the pains that he endured, ** Do you take me to lie on a d of rofes ?” 
The high-prieft remained filent, and died in an act of obedience to his fovereign. 
Cortez, by getting a fecond emperor into his hand, made a complete conqueft of 
Mexico ; with which the Caftille D'Or, Darien, and other provinces, fell into the 
hands of the Spaniards. 

While Cortez and his foldiers were employed in reducing Mexico, they got in- 
telligence of another great empire, fituated towards the equinoctial line, and the 
tropic of Capricorn, which was faid to abound in gold and filvér, and precious 
ftones, and to be governed by a prince more magnificent than Montezuma. This 
was. thc empire of Peru, which extended in length near thirty degrees, and was 
the only other country in America which deferved the name of a civilized king- 
dom. Whether it happened that the Spanifh government had not received certain 
intelligence concerning Peru, or that; being engaged in a multiplicity of other 
concerns, they did not chufe to adventure on new enterprifes ; certain it is, that 
this extenfivc country, more important than Mexico itfelf, was reduced by the 
endeavours, and at the expence of three private perfons. The names of thefe 
were, Francis Pizarro, Almagro, and Lucques, a prieft, but a man of confidc- 
rable fortune. The two former were natives of Panama, men of doubtful birth, 
and of low education. Pizarro, the foul of the enterprize, could neither read nor 
write. “They failed over into Spain, and without difficulty obtained a grant of 
what they fhould conquer. Pizarro then ict out for the conqueft of Peru, with: 
250 foot, 60 horíe, ard 12 {mall pieces of cannon, drawn by flaves from the con- 
quered countries. If we refiect that the Peruvians naturally entertained tire fame 
prejudices with the Mexicans, in favour of the Spanifh nation, and were befide of” 
a arate {till more foft and unwarlike, it need not furprife us, after what has been. 
faid of the conqueft of Mexico, that with this inconfiderable force Pizarro fhould: 
make a deep impreffion on the Peruvian empire. There were particular circum- - 
itances likewife which confpired to afit him, and which as they difcover fomewhat 
of the hiftory, religion, and ftate of the human mind in this immenfe continent,. it. 
may not be improper to relate. 

Mango Capac was the founder of the Peruvian. empire. He was one of thofe 
uncommon men who, calm and difpafiüonate themfelves, can. obferve the paffions 
of their fellow-creatures, and gurn them to their own profit or glory. Fle obferved. 
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that the people of Peru were naturally fuperftitious, and had a particular venera- 
tion for the fun. He pretended therefore to be defcended from that luminary, 
whofe worfhip he was fent to ettablifh, and whofe authority he was entitled to bear. 
Dy this ftory, romantic as it appears, he eafily deceived a credulous people, and 
brought a large extent of territory under his jurifdiction ; a larger he ítill fubdued 
by his arms ; but both the force and the deceit hc employed for the moft laudable 
purpofes. He united and civilized the diftreffed and barbarous people; he bent. 
them to laws and arts ; he foftened them by the inftitution of a benevolent reli- 
ion; in fhort, there was no part of America, where agriculture and the arts were 
fo affiduoufly cultivated, and where the people were of fo mild and ingenuous 
manners. A race of princes fuccecded Mango, diftinguifhed by thc title of Y ncas,. 
and revered by the people as defcendants of their great Gcd, the Sun. The twelfth 
of thefe was now on the throne, and named Atabalipa. His father, Guaiana 
Capac, had conquered the province of Quito, which now makes a part of Spanifh: 
Peru. To fecure himfelf in the poffeffion, he had married the daughter of the na- 
tural prince of that country ; and of this marriage was fprung Atabalipa. His 
elder brother, named Huefcar, of a different mother, had claimed the fucceffion. 
to the whole of his father's dominions, not excepting Quito, which devolved on 
the younger by a double connection. A civil war had been kindled on this ac- - 
count, which, after various turns of fortune, and greatly weakening the kingdom,. 
ended in favour of Atabalipa, who detained Hueícar, as a prifoner, in the tower 
of Cufco, the capital of the Peruvian empire. jin this feeble and disjointed ftate 
was the kingdom of Peru, when Pizarro advanced to it. “The ominous predic- 
tions of religion, too, as.in moft other cafes, joincd their force to human calami- 
ties. Prophecies were recorded, dreams were recolleéted, which foretold the fub- 
jection of the empire by unknown perfons, whofe defcription was fuppofed to cor- 
refpond to the appearance of the Spaniards. ln thefe circumftances, Atabalipa,. 
inftead of oppofing the Spaniards, fet himfelf to procure their favour.  Pizarro,. 
however, whofe temper partook of the meanneís of his education, had no concep-- 
tion of dealing gently with thofe he called Barbarians ; but who, however, though 
leis acquainted with the, cruel art of deftroying their fellow-creatures, were more 
civilized than himíelf. While he was engaged in conference therefore with Ata- 
balipa, his men,. as. they had been previoufly inftruéted,. furioufly aitacked the 
guards of that prince, and having burchered 5000 of them, as they were prefling 
forward, without regard to their particular fafety, to defend the facred perfon of 
their monarch, feized Atabalipa himfel£ whom they carricd off to the Spanifh 
quarters. Pizarro, with the fovereign in his hands, might already be deemed the 
rafter of Peru; for the inhabitants of this country were as ftrongly attached to 
their emperor,. as the-Mexicans themfelves, — Arabalipa was not long in their. hands 
before h- began to treat of his ranfom. On this occafion the ancient ornaments,. 
amaffed by a long line ef magnificent kings, the hallowed treafures of the moft 
magnificent temples, were brought out to fave him, who was the fupport of the 
kingdom aud of the religions While Pizarro was engaged in this negotiation, by 
which he propofed, without releafing the emperor, to get into his poffeflion an 
immenfe quantity of his.beloved gold, the arrival of Almagro caufed fome embar- 
raliment 1m his affairs. The friendíhip,. or rather the external. fhew of friendfhip, 
between thefe men,. was. folely founded on the principle of avarice, and a bold en- 
terpriGing fpirit, to which nothing appeared too-dangerous that might gratify their 
ruling paffion. When their intcrefts therefore. happened to interfere, it was not ro- 
be thought that any meafures could be kept between them. Pizarro cxpeéted to 
enjoy the moft confiderable fhare of the treafure. arifing from the cmperor's ul 
om, 
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fom, becaufe he had the chief hand in acquiring it. Almagro infifted on being 
upon an equal footing; and ar length, left the common caute might fuffer by an: 
rupture between them, this difpofition was agreed to. The ranfom is paid in with- 
out delay, a fum excceding their conception, but not capable to gratify their ava- 
rice. It exceeded 1,500,0001. fterling, and, confidering the value of money at 
that time, was prodigious: on the dividend, after deducting a fifth for the king 
of Spain, and the fhares of the chief commanders and officers, each private foldicr 
had above 2000]. Englifh money. With fuch fortunes, it was not to be expected 
that a mercenary army would incline to be fubjeéted to the rigours of military dit- 
cipline. They infifted on being difbanded, that they might enjoy the fruits of 
their labour in quiet. Pizarro complied with this demand ; fenfible that avarice 
would ftill detain a number in his family, and that thofe who returned with fuch 
magnificent fortunes, would induce new adventurers to purfue the fame plan for 
acquiring gold. Thefe wife reflcéctions were abundantly verified; it was impoffible 
to fend out better recruiting-officcrs than thofe who had themfelves fo much profited 
by the field ; new foldiers conitantly arrived, and the American armies never want- 
cd reinforcements. | 

This immenfe r:niom was only a farther reafon for detaining Atabalipa in con- 
finement, until they difcovered whether he had another treafure to gratify their 
avarice. But beber they believed he had no more to give, and were unwilling to 
cinploy their troops in guarding a prince, from whom they expected no farther 
advantage, or that Pizarro had conceived an averfion againft the Peruvian empe- 
ror, on account of fome inftances cf craft and policy, which he obferved in h.s 
character, and which he conceived might prove dangerous to his affairs, it is 
certain, that by his command Atabalipa was put to death. ‘To juftify this crucl 
a a ham charge was exhibited againft the unhappy prince, in which he 
was accuíed of idolatry, of having many concubines, and other circumftances of 
equal impertinence. The only juft ground of accuíation againft him was, thac 
his brother Huefcar had been put to death by his command; and even this was con- 
tderably palliated, becaufe Flucícar had been plotting his deftruction, that he 
might eftablifh himfclf on the throne. Upon the death of the Ynca, a number 
of candidates appeared for the throre. The principal rebility fet up the full bro- 
ther of Hueícar ; Pizarro fet up a fon of Atabalipa ; and two generals of the Pe- . 
ruvians endeavoured to eftablifh themfelves by the affiftance of the arny. ‘Theft 
- diftractions, which in another empire would have been extremely hurtful, and even 
here at another time, were at prefent rather advantageous to the Peruvian affairs. 
'The candidates fought againft one another ;. their battles accuftomed thefe harm- 
Jeis people to blood ; and fuch is the preference of a fpirit of any kind raifed in a 
nation to a total lethargy, that in the courfe of thofe quarrels among themfelves, 
the inhabitants of Peru affumed fome courage againft the Spahiards, whom they 
as the ultimate caufe of all their calamities. The loffes which the Spa- 
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Joel met with in thefe quarrels, though inconfiderable in themfelves, were ren- 
dered dangerous, by leffening the opinion of their invincibility, which they were 
careful to preferve among the inhabitants of the new world. This confideration 
en Pizarro to conclude a truce; and this interval he employed in laying the 
foundations of the famous city Lima, and in fettling the Spaniards in the country. 





But as foon as a favourable opportunity offered, he renewed the war againít 
the Indians, and after many difficulties made himfelf mafter of Cufco, the capital 
of theempire. While he was engaged in thefe conquefts, new ts and fup- 
plies arrived from Spain. Pizarro obtained zco leagues along the fea-coaft, to 
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tn? fouthward of what had been before granted, and Almagro 200 leagues to the 
fouthward of Pizarro’s government. This divifion occafioned a warm difpute be- 
tween them, each reckoned Cufco within his own diftriét. But the dexterity of 
Pizarro brouzht about a reconciliation. He perfuaded his rival, that the coun- 
try which really belonged to him, lay to the fouthward ef Cufco, and that it was 
no way inferior in riches, and might be as eaftly conquered as Peru. He offered 
lim his affiftance in the expedition, the fuccefs of which he did nor even call in 
ucftion. 

: Almagro, that he might have the honour of fubduing a kingdom for himfelf, 
liftened to his advice; and joining as many of Pizarro’s troops to his own as he 
judged neceffary, penetrated, with great danger and difficulty, into Chili; lofing. 
many of his men as he paffed over mountains of an immenfe height, and always. 
covered with fhow. He reduced, however, a very confiderable part of this. 
country. But the Peruvians were now become too much acquainted with war, 
not to take advantage of the divifion of the Spanifh troops. They made an effort 
for regaining their capital, in which, Pizarro being indifpofed, and Almagro re- 
moved at a great diftance, they were well nigh fuccefsful. "Ihe latter, however, 
no fooner got notice of the fiege of Cufco, than, relinquifhing all views of diftanc 
conquefts, he returned, to fecure the grand object of their former labours. He 
raifed the fiege with infinite flaughter of the affailants ; but having obtained poffef- 
fion of this city, he was unwilling to give it up to Pizarro, who now approached 
with an army, and knew of no other enemy but the Peruvians. ‘This. difpute oc- 
cafioned a long and bloody ftruggle between them, in which the turns of fortune 
were various, and the refentment fierce on both fides, becaufe the fate of the van- 
quifhed was certain death. This was the lot of Almagro, who, in an advanced 
age, fell a victim to the gi | of a rival, in whofe dangers and triumphs he had: 
long fhared, and with whom, frain the beginning of the enterprize, he had been: 
intimutely connected. During the courfe of this civil war, many Peruvians {erved 
in the Spanifh armies, and learned, frum the practice of Chriftians, to butcher one 
another. That blinded nation, however, at length opened thcir eyes, and took a 
very remarkable refolution. They faw the ferocity of the Europeans, their uncx- 
tinguifhable refentment and avarice, and they conjectured that thefe pafions would 
never permit their contefts to fubfide. Let us retire, faid they, from among them, 
let us fly to our mountains; they will fpeedily deflroy one another, and then we 
may return in peace to our former habitations. ‘This refolution was inftantly put 
in practice ; the Peruvians difperfed, and left the Spaniards in their capital. ad 
the force on each fide been exactly equal, this fingular policy of the natives of 
Yeru might have been attended with fuccefs. But the victory of Pizarro put an 
end to Almagro' life, and to the hopes of the Peruvians, who have never fince 
ventured to make head againft the Spaniards. 

Pizarro, now fole matter of the field, and of the richeft empire in the world, 
was ftill urged on, by his ambition, to undertake new enterprizes. ‘The fouthern 
countrics of America, into which he had fome time before difpatched Almagro, 
offered the richeft conqueft. Towards this quarter, the mountains of Potofi, com- 
pefed alinoft of entire filver, had been difcevered, the fhell of which only remains. 
ut preient. He therefore followed the track of Almagro inro Chili, and reduced 
another part of that country. Orellana, one of his commanders, paffed the Andes, 
aod failed down to the mouth of the river of Amazons: an immenfe navigation, 
which difcovered a rich and delightful country ; but as it is mottly flat, and there- 
toze not abounding in minerals, the Spaniards then and, ever fince, neglected it. 

Pizarro, 
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Pizarro, meeting with repeated fuccefs, and having no fuperior to control, nor 
rival to keep him within bounds, now gave loofe reins to the natural ferocity of his 
temper, and behaved with the bafeít tyranny and cruelty againft all who had not 
concurred in his defigns. This conduct raifed a confpiracy againft him, to which 
he fell a facrifice in his own palace, and in the city of Lima, which he himfelf had 
founded. The partifans of old Almagro declared his fon, of the faine name, their 
viceroy. But thc greater pare of the nation, though extremely well fatisfied with 
the fate of Pizarro, did not concur with this declaration. They ‘waited the orders 
of the emperor Chailes V. then king of Spain, who fent over Vaca di Caftro to 
be their governor. ‘This man, by his integrity and wifdom, wus admirably well 
fitted to heal the wounds of the colony, and to place every thing on the moft ad- 
vantageous footing, both for it and for the mother-country. By-his prudent ma- 
nagement the mines of La Plata and Potofi, which were formerly a matter of 
private plunder, became an objcét of public utility to the court of Spain. "The 
parties were filenced or crufhed ; young Almagro, who would hearken to no terms 
of accommodation, was put to death ; and a tranquillity, fince the arrival of the 
Spaniards unknown, was reftored to Peru. It feeins, however, that Di Caitro had 
not been fufficiently fkilled, in gaining the favour of the Spanifh miniftry, by pro- 
per bribes or promiles, which a miniftry would always expeét from the governor of 
fo rich a country. By their advice, a council was fent over to control Di Caftro, 
and the colony was again unfettled. ‘The parties but juft extinguifhed, began to 
blaze anew ; and Gonzalo, the brother of the famous Pizarro, fet himfelf at the 
head of his brother’s partifans, with whom many new malecontents had united. It 
was now no longer a difpute between governors about the bounds of this jurif- 
diction. Gonsala Pizarro only paid a nominal fubmiffion to the king. He 
ftrengthened daily ; and even went fo far as to behead a governor who was fent 
over to curb him. He gained the confidence of the admiral of the Spanifh fleet 
in the South Seas, by whofe means he propofed to hinder the landin of anv 
ces, from Spain ¿ and he had a view of uniting the inhabitants of Mexico in his 
revolt. 

Such was the fituation of affairs, when the court of Spain, fenfible of their mif- 
take in not fending into America men whofe character and virtue only, and not 
importunity and cabal, pleaded in their-behalf, difpatched with unlimited powers 
Peter de la Gafga, a man differing only from Caftro by being of a more mild and 
infinuating behaviour, but with the fame love of juftice, the fame greatnefs of 
foul, and the fame difinterefted fpirit. All thofe who had not joined in Pizarro's 
revolt, flocked under his ftandard ; many of his friends, charmed with the beha- 
viour of Gafga, forfook their old connections ; the admiral was gained over by in- 
finuation to return to his duty ; and Pizarro himfelf was offered a full indemnity, 
provided he fhould return to the allegiance of the Spanifh crown. But fo intoxi- 
cating are the ideas of royalty, that Pizarro was inclined te run every hazard ra- 
ther than fubmit to an officer of Spain. With thofe of his partifans, therefore, who 
{till continued to adhere to his intereft, he determined to venture a battle, in which 
he was conquered and taken prifoner. His execution followed foon after ; and thus 
the brother of him, who conquered Peru for the crown of Spain, fell a facrifice for 
the fecurity- of the Spanifh dominion over that country. 

The conqueft of the great empires of Mexico and Peru, is the only part of the 
American hiftory which deierves to be treated under the prefent head. What re- 
lates to the reduétion of the other parts of the continent, or of the iflands, if it 
contains either inflrü&ion or entertainment, fhall be handled under thefe particular 
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countries, We now proceed to treat of the manners, government, religion, and 
whatever compofes the character of the natives of America ; and as thefe are ex- 
tremely fimilar all over this part of the globe, we fhall fpeak of them in œ neral, 
in order to fave continual repetitions ; noticing, at the fame time, when we . nier 
upon the defcription of the particular countries, whatever is peculiar or remarkable 
in the inhabitants. 


Of the Original Inhabitants of AMERICA. 





HE diícovery of America has not only opened a new fource of wealth to the 

bufy and commercial part of Europe, but an extenfive ficld of fpeculation to 
the philoiopher, who would trace the character of man under various degrees of 
refinement, and obferve the movements of the human heart, or the operations of 
the human underftanding, when untutored by fcience, and untainted with cor- 
ruption. So ftriking feemed the difparity between the inhabitants of Europe and 
the natives of America, that fome fpeculative men have ventured to affirm, that it 
is impoffible they fhould be of the fame fpecies, or derived from one common 
fource. ‘This conclufion, however, is extremely ill founded. The characters of 
mankind may be infinitely varied according to the different degrees of improve- 
ment at which they are arrived, the manner in which they acquire the neceffaries 
of life, the force of cuftom and habit, and a multiplicity of other circumiítances 
too particular to be mentioned, and too various to be reduced under any general 
haad. But the great outlines of humanity are to be difcovered among tbem all, 
notwithftanding the various fhades which characterife nations, and diftinguifh them 
from each other. 

When the thirft of gold carried the inhabitants of Europe beyond the Atlantic, 
they found the inhabitants of the New World immerfed in what they reckoned 
barbarity, but which, however, was a ftate of honeit independence and noble fim- 
plicity. Except the inhabitants of the great empires of Peru and Mexico, who; 
comparatively fpeaking, were refined nations, the natives of America were unac- 
quainted with almoft every European art : even agriculture itfelf, the mof ufeful 
of them all, was hardly known, or cultivated very fparingly. ‘Ihe only method 
on which they depended for acquiring the neceffaries of life, was by hunting the 
wild animals, which their mountains and forefts fupplicd in great abundance. ‘This 
exercife, which among them is a moft ferious occupation, gives a ftrength and 
agility to their limbs, unknown among other nations. ‘The fame caufe perhaps 
rencers their bodies in general, where the rays of the fun are not too violent, un- 


commonly ftraight and well proportioned. ‘Their mufcles are firm and {trong ; 
their bodies and heads flattifh, which is the effect of art 


: ; their features are regular, 
but their countenances fierce, their hair long, black 


| > lank, and as flrong as that 
of a horfe. The colour of their fkin is a reddifh brown, admired among them, 


and heightened by the conítant ufe of bears fat and paint. “The character of the 
Indians is altogether founded upon their circumftances and way of life. A people 
who are conítantly employed in procuring the means of a precarious fubfiftence, 
who live by hunting the wild animals, and who are gencrally engaged in war with 
their neighbours, cannot be fippoied enjoy much gaiety of temper, or a high 
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flow of fpirits. "Ihe Indians therefore are in general grave even to fadnefs ; they 
have nothing of that giddy vivacity peculisr to fome nations of Europe, and they 
defpife it. “Their behaviour to thote about them is regular, modeft, and rcfpect- 
ful. Ignorart of the arts of amufement, of which that of faying trifles agrecably 
is one ot the moft confiderable, they never ipeak but when they have fomething im- 
portant to obferve ; and all their actions, words, and even looks, are attended 
with fome meaning. This is extremely natural to men who are almoft continually 
engaged in purfuits, which to them are of the higheft importance. ‘Their fubíift- 
ence depends entirely on what they procure with their hands; and their lives, their 
honour, and every thing dear to them, may be loft by the fmalleft inattention to 
the defigns of their enemies. As they have no particular object to attach them to 
one place rather than another, they fly wherever they expect to. find. the neceffaries 
of life in greateft abundance. Cities, which are the effects of agriculture and arts, 
they have none. The different tribes or nations are for the fame reafon extremely 
finall, when compared with civilifed focieties, in which induftry, arts, agriculture, 
and commerce, have united a vaft number of individuals, whom a complicated 
luxury renders ufeful to one another. Thefe fimall tribes live at an immenfe 
diftance ; they are feparated by a defert frontier, and hid in the bofom of impene- 
trable and almoft boundlefs forefts. 

There is eftablifhed in each fociety a certain fpecies of government, which over 
the whole continent of America prevails with exceeding little variation ; becaufe 
over the whole of this continent the manners and way of life are nearly fimilar and 
uniform. Without arts, riches, or luxury, the great inftruments of fubjection in 
polifhed focieties, an American has no method by which he can render himfelf con- 
fiderable among his companions, but by a fuperiority in. perfonal qualities of 
body or mind. But as Nature has not been very lavifh in her perfonal diftinctions, 
where all enjoy the fame education, all are pretty much equal, and will defire to 
remain fo. Liberty, therefore, is the prevailing paffion o the Americans ; and 
their government, under the influence of this fentiment, is better fecured than b 
the wifeft political regulations. They are very far, however, from defpifing ail 
fort of authority ; they are attentive to the voice of wifdom, which experience has 
conferred on the aged, and théy inlift under the banners of the chief, in whofe 
valour and military addrefs they have learned to repofe their confidence. In every 
fociety, therefore, there is to be confidered the power of the chief and of the elders ; 
and according as the government inclines more to the one or to the other, it may 
be regarded as monarchical, or as a fpecies of ariftocracy. Among thofe tribes, 
which are moft engaged in war, the power of the chief is naturally predominant ; 
becaufe the idea of having a military leader was the firft fource of his fuperiority, 
and the continual exigencies of the ftate requiring fuch a leader, will continue to 
fupport, and even to cnhance it. His power, however, is rather perfuafive than 
coercive ; he is reverenced as a father, rather than feared as a monarch. He has 
no guards, no prifons, no officers of juftice, and one aét of ill-judged violence 
would pull him from the throne. The elders, in the other form of government, 
which 1..ay be confidered as an ariftocracy, have no more power. In fome tribes, 
indeed, there are a kind of hereditary nobility, whofe influence being conftantly 
augmented by time, is more confiderable. But this fource of power, which de- 
pends: chiefly on the imagination, by which we annex to the merit of our contem- 
poraries that of their forefathers, is too refined to be very common among the na- 
tives of America, In moft countries, therefore, age alone is fufficient for acquir- 
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ing refpeét, influence, and authority. It is age which teaches experience, and ex- 
perience is the only fource of knowledge among a barbarous people. Among thofe 
perfons bufinefs is conducted with the utmoft fimplicity, and which may recall to 
thofe who are acquainted with antiquity, a picture of the moft early ages. The 
heads of families meet together in a houfe or cabin appointed for the pur- 
pole. Here the bufinefs is difcuffed ; and here thofe of the nation, difin- 
guifhed for their eloquence or wifdom, have an opportunity of diiplaying thote 
talents. Their orators, like thofe of Homer, exprefs themfelves in a bold, fi- 
gurative ftyle, ftronger than refined, or rather foftened nations can well bear, 
and with geftures equally violent, but often extremely natural and exprefiive. 
When the bufinefs is over, and they gs qa to be well provided with food, 
they appoint a feaft upon the occafion, of which almoft the whole nation par- 
takes. The feaft is accompanied with a fong, in which the real or fabulous ex- 
ploits of their forefathers are celebrated. They have dances too, though, like 
thofe of the Greeks and Romans, chiefly of the military kind ; and their mu- 
fic and dancing accompany every featt. 

It often happens, that thofe different tribes or nations, Ícattered as they are at 
an immenfe diftance from one another, meet in their excurfions after prey. If 
there fubfifts no animofity between them, which feldom is the cafe, they behave 
in the moft friendly and courteous manner ; but if they happen to be in a ftate 
of war, or if there has been no previous intercourfe between "cm all who are not 
friends are deemed enemies, and they fight with the moft favage fury. 

War, if we except hunting, is the only employment of the men ;. as to every 
other concern, and even the little agriculture they enjoy, it is left to the women. 
Their moft common motive for entering into war, when it does not arife from an 
accidental rencounter or interference, is either to revenge themfelves for the death 
of fome loft friends, or to acquire prifoners, who may affift them in their hunt- 
ing, and whom they adopt into their fociety. "Thefe wars are either undertaken 
by fome private adventurers, or at the inftance of the whole community. In the 
latter cafe, all the young men, who are difpofed to go out to battle (for no one is 
compelled contrary to his inclination), give a bit of wood to the chief, as a token 
of their defign to accompany him; for every thing among thefe people is tranfacted 
with a great deal of ceremony and many forms. The chief, who is to conduct 
them, fafts feveral days, during which he converfes with no one, and is particu- 
larly careful to obferve his dreams, which the prefumption natural to favages gene- 
rally renders as favourable as he could defire. A variety of other fuperftitions and 
ceremonies are obferved. One of the moft hideous is fetting the war-kettle on the 
fire, as an emblem that they are going out to devour their enemies ; which among 
fome nations muft formerly have been the cafe, fince they ftill continue to exprefs 
it in clear terms and ufe an emblem fignificant of the ancient ufage. Then they 
difpatch a porcelane, or large fhell to thcir allies, inviting them to come along, 
and drink the blood of their enemies. For with the Americans, as with the 
Grecks of old, 


< A generous friendfhip no cold medium knows, 
* But with one love, with onc refentment glows.” 


Chey think that thofe in their alliance muft not only adopt their enmiüties, but 
have their refentment wound up to the fame pitch with themfelves. And indeed 
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no people carry their friendíhips, or their refentment, fo far as they do; and this 
is what fhould be expected from their peculiar circumftances ; that principle in 
human nature, which is che fpring of the focial affections, acts with fo much the 
greater force, the more it is reftrained. The Americans, who live in finall foci- 
eties, who fue few objects and few perfons, become wonderfully attached to thefe 
objects and perfons, and cannot be deprived of them without feeling themfelves 
miferable. Their ideas are too confined to enable them to entertain juft fentiments 
of humanity, or univerfal benevolence. But this very circumítance, while it 
makes them cruel and favage to an incredible degree, towards thofe with whom 
they are at war, adds a new force to their particular friendfhips, and to the cóm- 
mon tie which unites the members of the fame tribe, or of thofe different tribes 
which are in alliance with one another. "Without attending to this reflection, fome 
facts we are going to r:late, would excite our wonder without informing our rea- 





fon, and we fhould be bewildered in a number of particulars, feemingly oppofite 
to one another, without being fenfible of the general cauíe from which they pro- 
ceed. 

Having finifhed all the ceremonies previous to the war, they iffue forth with 
their faces blackened with charcoal, intermixed with ftreaks of vermillion, which 








ve them a moft horrid appearance. “Then they exchange their clothes with their 
riends, and difpofe of all tncir finery to the women, who accompany them to a con- 
fiderable diftance to receive thofe laft tokens of eternal friendíhip. 

The great qualities in an Indian war are vigilance and attention, to give and to 
avoid a use, ien ; and indeed in thefe they are fuperior to all nations in the world. 
Accuíto to continual wandering in the forefts, — their perceptions 
fharpened by keen necefiity, and living in every refpect according to nature, their 
external fenfes have a degree of acuteneís which at firft view appears incredible. 
‘They can trace out their enemies, at an immenfe diftance, by the fmoke of their 
fires, which they fmell, and by the tracks of their feet on the ground, impercep- 
tible to an European eye, but which they can count and diftinguifh with the utmoft 
facility. They can even diftinguifh the different nations with whom they are ac- 
quainted, and can determine the precife tine when they pafled, where an European 
could not, with all his glafíes, diftinguith footíteps at all. Thefe circumftances, 
however, are of finall importance, becaufe their enemies are no lefs acquainted 
with them. When they go out, thezefore, they take care to avoid making uíe of 
any thing by which they might run tbe danger of a difcovery. “They light no fire 
to warm themíelves, or to prepare thcir victuals: they lie clofe to the ground all 
day, and travel only in the night; and marching along in files, he that clofes the 
rear diligently covers with leaves the tracks of his own feet, and of theirs who pre- 
ceded him. When they halt to refrefh themfelves, fcouts are fent out to recon- 
noitre the country, and beat up every place where they fufpect an enemy to lie 
concealed. In this manner they enter unawares the villages of their foes; and 
while the flower of the nation are engaged in hunting, maffacre all the children, 
women, and helplefs old men, or make prifoners of as many as they can manage, 
or have ftrength enough to be ufeful to heir nation. But when the enemy is ap- 

rifed of their delign, and coming on in arms againft them, they throw themfelves 

t on the ground among the withered herbs and leaves, which their faces are 
painted to rciemble. ‘Then they allow a part to pafs unmolefted, when all at 
once, with a tremendous fhout, rifing up from their ambufh, they pour a ftorm of 
mutket-bullets on their foes. The party attacked returns the pA» cry. Every 
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one fhelters himfelf with a tree, and returns the fire of the advere party, as fcon ss 
they raite themiclves from the ground to give a fecond fire. D'hus does the battle 
continue uncil the one party is fo much weakened as to be incapable of farther re- 
fiftance. But if the force on each fide continues nearly equal, the fierce {pirits of 
the favages, inflamed by the loís of their friends, can no longer be rcitrained. 
They abandon their diftant war, they rufh upon one another wich clubs and hat- 
chers in their hands, magnifying their own courage, and infulting thor enemies 
wich the bittereit reproaches. A cruel combat enfues, death appears in a thoufand 
hideous forins, which would congeal the blood of civilized nations to behold, but 
which roufe the fury of favages. They trample, they infult over the dead bodies, 
tearing the fcalo from the head, wallowing in their biood like wild beaíts, and 
fo.netimes devouring their flefh. The flame rages on till it meets with no refit- 
ance ; then the prifoners are fecured, thofe unhappy men, whofe fate is a thoufand 
times more dread.ul chan theirs who have died in the ficld. The conquerors fet 
up a hideous howling to lament the friends they have loft. They approach in a 
melancholy and fevere gloom to their own village ; a mefienger is fent to announce 
their arrival, and the women, with frightful fhrieks, come out to mourn their 
dead brothers, or their hufbands. When they are arrived, the chief relates ina 
low voice to the elders, a circumftantial account of every particular of the expedi- 
tion. The orator proclaims aloud this account to the people, and as he mentions 
the names of thote who have fallen, the fhrieks of the women are redoubled. The 
mien too join in thefe cries, according as each 1s moft conneéted with the deceafed 
by blood or friendfhip. The latt ceremony is the proclamation of the victory ; 
each individual then forgets his private misfortunes, and joins in the triumph of 
his nation ; all tears are wiped from their eyes, and bv an unaccountable traníition, 
they país in a moment from the bitternefs of forrow to an extravagance of joy. But 
the treatment of the prifoners, whofe fate all this time remains undecided, 1s what 
chiefiy charaéterifes the favages. 

We have already mentioned the fítrength of their affections or refentments. 
United as they are in fmall focieties, connected within theníclves by the firmeft 
ties, their friendly affeétions, which glow with the moft intenfe warmth within the 
walls of their own village, feldom extend beyond them. ‘They feel nothing for the 
enemies of their nation ; and their refentment 1s eafily extended trom the individual 
who has injured them to all others of the fame tribe. The prifoners, who have 
themfelves the fame feelings, know the intentions of their conquerors, and are pre- 
pared for them. ‘The períon who has taken the captive attends him to the cottaze, 
where, according to the diftribution made by the elders, he is to be delivered to 
fupply the lofs of a citizen. * If thofe who receive him have their family weakened 
by war or other accidents, they adopt the captive into the family, of which he be- 
comes amember. But if they have no occafion for him, or their refentment for 
the lofs of their friends be too high to endure the fight of any connected with thofe 
who were concerned in it, they fentence him to death. All thofe who have met 
with the fame fevere fentence being collected, the whole nation is affembled at the 
execution, as for fome great folemnity. A fcaffold is ereéted, and the prifoners are 
tied to the ftake, wnere they commence their death-fong, and prepare for the en- 
fuing fcene of cruelty with the moft undaunted courage. Their enemics, on the 
other fide, are determined to put it to the proof, by the moft refined and exquifte 
tortures. They begin at the extremity of his body, and gradually approach the 
more vital parts. One plucks our his nails by the roots, one by one; another 
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takes a finger into his mouth, and tears off the flefh with his teeth ; a third thrufts 
the finger, mangled as it is, into the bowl of a pipe made red hot, which he finokes 
like tobacco ; then they pound his toes and fingers to pieces between two ftoncs ; 
they pull off the flefh from the teeth, and cut circles about his Joints, and gafhes 
in the flefhy parts of his limbs, which they fear: immediately with red hot irons, 
cutting, burning, and pinching them alternately ; they pull off this flefh, thus 
mangled and roafted, bit by bit, devouring it with greedinefs, and fmearing their 
faces with the blood in an enthufiafm of horror and fury. When they have thus 
torn off thc flefh, they twift the bare nerves amd tendons about an iron, tearing and 
fnapping them,. whilft others are employed in pulling and extending thcir limbs in 
every way that can.increafe the torment. ‘This continues often five or fix hours ; 
and fometimes, fuch is the ftrength of the favages, days together. Then they fre- 

uently unbind him, to give a breathing to their fury, to think what new torments 
they fhall inflict, and to refrefh the ftrength of the fufferer, who wearied out with 
fuch a variety of unheard-of torments, often falls into fo profound a fleep, that 
they are obliged to apply the fire to awake him, and renew his fufferings. He is 
again faftened to the ftake, and again they renew their cruelty ; they ftick him all 
over with fmall matches cf wood, that eafily takes fire, but burns flowly ; they 
continually run fharp reeds into every part of his body ; they drag out his teeth 
with pincers, and thruft out his eyes; and laftly, after having burned his flefh from 
the bones with flow fires; after having fo mangled the body that it is all but onc 
wound ; after having mutilated his face in fuch a manner as to carry nothing hu- 
man in it, after having peeled the fkin from the head, and poured a heap of red 
hot coals or boiling water on the naked fkull, they once more unbind the wretch, 
who, blind, and ítaggering with pain and weaknefs, affaulted and pelted upon 
every fide with clubs and ftones, now up, now down, falling into their fires at 
every flep, runs hither and thither, until one of the chiefs, whether out of com- 

affion, or weary of cruelty, puts an end to his life with a club or dagger. The 
body is then put into a kettle, and this barbarous employment is fucceeded by a 
feaft as barbarous. 

The women, forgetting the human as well as the female nature, and transformed 
into fomething worfe than furies, even outdo the men in this fcene of horror ; 
while the principal perfons of the country fit round the ftake, fmoking and look- 
ing on without the lcaít emotion. What is moft extraordinary, the fufferer him- 
felf, in the little intervals of his torments, fmokes too, appears unconcerned, and 
converfes with his torturers about indifferent matters. Indeed, during the whole 
time of his execution, there feems a conteft which fhall exceed, they tn inflicting 
the moft horrid pains, or he in enduring them, with a firmnefs and conftancy al- 
moft above human: not a groan not a figh, not a diftortion of countenance 
efcapcs him ; he poffeffes his mind entirely in the midít of his torments ; he re- 
counts his own exploits ; he informs them what cruelties he has inflicted upon 
their countrymen, and threatens them with the revenge that will attend his death ; 
and, though his reproaches exafperate them to a perfect madnefs of rage and fury, 
he continues his infults even of their ignorance of the art of tormenting, pointing 
out himfelf more exquifite methods, and more fenfible parts of the body to be 
afHicted. The women have this part of courage as well as the men ; and it 1s as 
rare for an Indian to behave otherwife, as it it would be for any European to fuffer 
as an Indian. Such is the wonderful power of an early inftitution, and a ferocious 
thirft of glory. £ am brave and intrepid, exclaims the favage in the face of his tor- 
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mentors, Ido not fear death, nor any kind of tortures ; tbofe who fear them are cowards ; 
they are lefs than women; life is nothing to tbofe that bave courage : may my enemies be 
confounded with defpair and rage! Ob! that I could devour them, and drink their bloca 
to the laf drop. , , 

Thefe circumftances of cruclty, which fo exceedingly degrade human nature, 
ought not, however, to be omitted, becaufe they ferve to fhew, in the Vh es light, 
to what an inconceivable degree of barbarity, to what a pitch the paffions of inen may 
be carried, when untamed by the refinements of polifhed fociety, when let loofe from 
the government of reafon, and uninfluenced by the dictates of Chriftianity ; a reli- 
gion that teaches compaffion to our enemies, which is neither known nor practifed 
in other inftitutions ; and it will make us more fenfible, than fome appear to be, 
of the value of commerce, the arts of a civilized life, and the light of literature ; 
which, if they have abated the force of fome of the natural virtues, by the luxury 
which attends them, have taken out likewife the fting of our natural vices, and 
foftened the ferocity of the human race. 

Nothing in the hiftory of mankind, as I have already obferved, forms a ftronger 
contraft than this cruelty of the favages towards thofe with whom they are at war, 
and the warmth of their affection towards their friends, who confift of all thofe 
who live in the fame village, or are in alliance with it: among thefe all things are 
common; and this, though it may in part arife from their not poffeffing very 
diftin& notions of feparate property, is chiefly to be attributed to the ftrength of . 
their attachment ¿ becaufe in every thing elfe, with their lives as well as their for- 
tunes, they are ready to ferve their friends. Their houfes, their provifion, even 
their young women, are not enough to oblige a gueft. Has any one of thefe fue- 
ceeded ill in his hunting ? Has his harveft failed ? or is his houfe burned ? He 
feels no other effect of his misfortunes, than that it gives him an opportunity to ex- 

rience the benevolence and regard of his fellow-citizens ; but to the enemies of 
his country, or to thofe who have privately offended, the American is implacable 
He conceals his fentiments, he appears reconciled, until by fome treachery or fur- 

rife he has an opportunity of executing an horrible revenge. No length of time 
is fufficient to allay his refentment ; no diftance of place great enough to protect 
the object ; he croffes the fteepeft mountains, he pierces the moft impracticable 
foreíts, and traveríes the moft hideous bogs and deferts for feveral hundreds of 
miles; bearing the inclemency of the feafons, the fatigue of the expedition, the 
extremes of hunger and thirft, with patience and chcerfulnefs, in hopes of fur- 
prifing his enemy, on whom he exercifes the moft fhocking barbarities, even to the 
eating of his flefh. ‘To fuch extremes do the Indians pufh their friendfhip or their 
— 2 and fuch indeed, in general, is the charaéter of all ftrong and uncultivat- 
ed minds. 

But what we have faid VA pias i the Indians would be a faint picture, did we 
omit obicrving the force of their friendfhip, which principally appears by the treat- 
ment of their dead. When any one of the fociety is cut off, he is lamented by the 
whole: on this occafion a thoufand ceremonies are practifed, denoting the molt 
lively forrow. Of thefe, the moft remarkable, as it difcovers both the height and 
continuance of their grief, is what they call the feaft of the dead, or the feaft 
of fouls. The day of this ceremony is appointed by public order; and no- 
thing is omitted, that it may be pa Polls with the utmoft pomp and mag- 
nificence. The neighbouring tribes are invited to be prefent, and to join in 
the folemnity. At this time, all who have died fince the laft folemn occafion 
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(which is renewed every ten years among fome tribes, and every eight among 
others), are taken out of their graves : thofv who have been interred at the great- 
eft diftance from the villages are dilizentiy fought for, and brought to this great 
rendezvous of carcafles. 

It is not difficult to conceive the horror of this general difinterment. I cannot 
defcribe it in a more lively manner than it is done by Lafitau, to whom we arc in- 
debted for the moft authentic account of thofe nations. 

Without queftion, fays he, the opening of thefe tombs difplays one of the moft 
ftriking fcenes that can be conceived ; this humbling portrait of human mifery, in 
fo many images of death, wherein fhe feems to take a pleafure to paint herfelf ina 
thoufand various fhapes of hori;or, in the feveral carcafies, according to the degree 
in which corruption has prevaued over tlem, or the manner in which it has at- 
tacked them. Some appear Jry and wi.nered ; others have a fort of parchment 
upon their bones; íome look as if they were baked und fmoked, without any ap- 
pearance of rottenneís ; fome are juit turning towards the point of putrefaction ; 
whilft others zre all fwarming with worms, and drowned in corruption. I know 
not which ought to ftrike us moft, the horror of fo fhocking a fight, or the tender 
piety and affection of thefe poor people tov ard taeir departed friends ; for nothing 
deferves our admiration more than that cager diligence and attention with which 
they difcharge this melancholy duty of che:r tenácrnefs ; gathering up care;ully 
even the fmalleft bones ; handl.ng the caicafies, diiguiliul as they are with every 
thing loathfome, cleanfing them from the werms, and carrying them upon their 
fhoulders through tirefome journeys of fevera: days, without being difcouraged from 
the offenfiveneís of the finell, and without fuffering any other emotions to arife than 
thofe of regret, for having loft perfons who were fo dear to them in their lives, and 
fo lamented in their death. 

They bring them into their cotrages, where they prepare a feaft in honour of 
the dead ; during which their great actions are celebrated, and all the tender in- 
tercourfes which took place between them and their friends are pioufly called to 
mind. The ftrangers, who have come fometimes many hundred miles to be 

refent on the occañon, join in the tender condolence ; and the women, by fright- 
ful fhrieks, Gemonfirate that they are pierced with the fharpeft forrow. ‘Then the 
dead bodies are carried from the cabins for the general reinterment. A great pit is 
dug in the ground, and rhitacr, at a certain time, each perfon, .ttended by his 
family and friends, marches in folemn filence, bearing the dead ‘body of a fon, a 
father, or a brother. When they are ?J1 convened, the dead bodies, or the duft 
of thofe which were quite corrupicd, are depefired in the pit: then the torrent 
of grief breaks out anew. Whatever they poffefs moft valuable is interred with 
the dead. The ftrangers are not wanting in their gencrofity, and confer thofe 
prefents which they have brought along with them for the jurpcíe. Then all 
prefent go down into tke pit, ard cverv one takes a little of the earth, wh ch they 
afterwards prcferve with the mcít rei :zious care. The bodies, ranged in order, 
are covered with entire new furs, and over thefe with bark, on whicn they 
throw ftones, wood and carth. ‘Then taking their lait farewel, they return cach 

to his owa cabin. 
^. We have meitione:l, that in this coremony the favages offer, as prefents to the 
dead, whatever they value moft highly. ‘This cufiom, which is univeríal among 
them, aries from a rude: notion of the inunortality of the foul. They believe 
this doctrine moft firmly, and it is the principal tenet of their religion. When 
the 
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the foul is feparated from the body of their friends, they conceive that it fill 
continues to hover around it, and to require and take delight in the fame 
things with which it formerly was pleafed. After a certain time, however, it 
fortalen this dreary manfion, and departs far wef ward into the land of fpirits. 
They have even gone fo far as to make a diflinétion between the inhabi- 
tants of the other world; fome, they imagine, particularly thofe who in their 
lite-tume have bien fortunate in war, pofleís a high degree of happinefs, have 
a piace for hunang and fifhing, which never fails, and enjoy all fenfual delights, 
without lavouring hard in order to procure them. The fouls of thofe, on the 
the contrary, who happen to be conquered or flain in war, are extremely mifer- 
able after death. | 

Their tafte for war, which forms the chief ingredient in their character, gives a: 
firong bias to their religion. Arefkoui, or the god of battle, is revered as the 
great god of the Indians. Him they invoke before :hey go into the field ;. and 
according as his difyofition is more or lefs favourable to them, they conclude 
they will be more or leís fuccefsful. Some nations worfhip the fun and moon ; 
among others there are a number of traditions, relative to the creation of the 
world, and the hiftory of the gods : traditions which refemble the Grecian fables, 
but which are ftill more abfurd and inconfiftent. But religion is not the pre- 
vailing character of the Indians ; and except when they have fome immediate 
occafion for the affiftance of their gods, they pay them no fort of worfhip. Like 
all rude nations, however, they are ftrongly addicted to fuperftition. hey be- 
lieve in the exiftence of a number of god and bad genii or fpirits, who inter- 
fere in the affairs of mortals, and produce all our happineís or mifery. It is 
from the evil genii, in particular, that our difeafes proceed ; and it is to the 
good genii we are indebted for a cure. The minifters of the Ms are the jug- 
gers, who are alío the only phyficians among the favages. hefe jugglers are 
uppofed to be infpired by the good genii, moft commonly in their dreams, with 
the knowledge of future events ; they are called in to the affiftance of the fick, 
and are fuppofed to be informed by the genii whether they will get over the dif- 
eale, and in what way they muft be treated. But thefe fpirits are extremely 
fimple in their f. ftem of phyfic, and, in almoft every difeafe, direct the juggler 
to the fame remedy. ‘The patient is inclofed in a narrow cabin,. in: the midít of 
which is a ftone red hot; on this they throw water, until he is well foaked with 
the warm vapour and his own fweat. ‘Then they hurry him from the bagnio, 
and plunge him fuddenly into the next river. This coarfe method, which cofts 
many their lives, often per'onns very extraordinary cures. The jugglers have 
likewife the ufe of fome fpecifics of wonderful efficacy ; and all the favages are 
dextrous in curing wounds by the application of herbs. But the power of 
thefe remedies is always attributed to the magical ceremonies with which they 
are adminiftered. 

It fhould be obferved by the reader, that the particulars which have juft been 
mentioned concerning the manners of the Americans, chieflv relate to the inha- 
b.tcants of North America. The manners and general characteriftics of great 
pat of the original inhabitants of Souch America, were very different. Cn the 
firit appearance of the inhabitants of the New World, their difcoverers found 
them to be in many mii very un.ike the generality of the people of the 
ai cient hemifphere. They were dificrent in their features and complexions ; they 
werc not only averfe to toil, but feemed incapable of it; and when roufed by 
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force from their native indolence, and compelled to work. they funk under tafks 
which the inhabitants of the other continent would have performed with eafe. 
This feebleneís of conftitution fecmed 21nioft uviverfal among the inhabitants of 
South America. The Spaniards were alío ftruck with the finallnefs of their appe- 
tite for food. The conftitutional temperance of the natives far exceeded, in 
their opinion, the abftinence of the moit mortified hermits ; whiie, on the other 
hand, the appetite of the Spaniards appeared to the A.nericans infatiably vora- 
cious ; and they affirmed, that one Spaniard devoured more food in a day than 
was fufficient for ten Americans. But though the demands of the nitive Ame- 
ricans for food were very fparing, fo limited was their agriculture, that they 
hardly raifed what was fufficient for their own confumption. Mi.ny of the in- 
habitants of South America confined their induftry to re.ring a few plants, 
which, in a rich and warm climate, were eafily trained to maturity ; but if a 
few Spaniards fettled in any diftrict, fuch a fmall addition of fupcrnu erary 
mouths foon exhaufted their fcanty ítores, and brought on a famine. The in- 
habitants of South America, compared with thofe of North America, are ge- 
nerally more feeble in their frame, lefs vigorous in the efforts of their minds, 
of a gentle, but daftardly fpirit, more enflaved by pleafure, and funk in in- 
dolence. 





A general Defcription of A M E R I C A. 


HIS great weftern continent, frequently denominated the New Wor tp, 
extends from the 8oth degree North, to the 56 degree Sout!: latitude ; 
and where its breadth is known, from the 35th to the r36th degree Weft lon- 
gitude from London; ftretching betwcen 8 and gooo miles in length, and in 
its greateft breadth 3690. It fees both hemifpheres, has two fummers, and a 
double winter, and enjoys all the variety of climates which the earth affords. 
It is wafhed by the two great oceans. ‘To the ealtward it has the Atlantic, which 
divides it from Europe and Africa. To the weft it has the Pacific, or great 
South-Sea, by which it is feparated from Afia. By thefe feas it may, and does, 
carry on a direct commerce with the other three parts of the world. It is com- 
ofed of two great continents, one on tne North, the other on the South, which 
are joined by the kingdom of Mexico, which forms a fort of ifthmus 1500 miles 
long, and in one part, at Darien, fo extremely narrow, as to make the com- 
munication between the two oceans by no means difficult, being only 60 miles 
over. In the great gulf, which is formed between the I{thmus and the northern 
and fouthern continents, he a multitude of iflands, many of them large, moft 
ot them fertile, and denominated the Weft Indies, in contradiftinction to the 
countries and iflands of Afia, beyond the Cape of Good Hope, which are called 
the [aft Indies. 

Before we begin to treat of feparate countries in their order, we muft, accord- 
ing to juft method, take notice of thofe mountains and rivers, which difdain, 
as it were, to be confined within the limits of particular provinces, and extend 
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Over a great part of the continent. For though America in general be not a 
Moun.. :titis cuunisy, it has the greateft mountains in the woiu *. In South 
Anerna, the Andes, or Cordiller.s, run fiom north to fouth along the coai. ot 
th: Paci: ocean. — "Fücy exceed tn leosgrh any chain of mountains in the oiher 

Jia Or .he globe ; exiendine from the Ifihmus of Darien to the Straits of 
hi .4rlian, «hey divide the whole fouthern parts of America, and run a length 
ot 47300 miles. ‘heir height is as remeorkable as their enga, for though in 
part .ithin she torrid zone, hey are conttanily coyered-wita ínow f. In North 
Anmcrica, which is cnicfly conipofed. of gcncde afcents, or level plains, we know 
oí no conlidcr.ble mount tins, except thole towards the pole, and that long 
ridgc which lies on the back of the American ftates, feparating them from Ca- 
neta and Louifiana, which we call the Apalachian, or Ailigany mountains ; if 
that may be confidered as a mountain, which upon one fide is extremely lofty, 
bu: upon the other is nearly on a level with the refit of the country. 

America is, without queltion, thar part of tic globe which is beft watered ; and 
that not only for the fupport of life, and all the purpoles of fertility, but for the 
convenience of trade, aad the intercourfe of each part with the others. In North 
America, fuch is the wifdom and goodnefs of the Creator of the univerfe, thote 
vail tracts of country, fituated beyond the Apalachian mountains, at an imnmenfe 
and unknown diftance tron the ocean, are watered by inland feas, called the Lakes 
of Canada, which not only communicate with each other, but give riie to feviral 
great rivers, particularly che Miffifippi, running from north to fouth till it falls 
into the gulr of Mexico, after a courfe, including its turnings, of 4500 miles, 
and receiving in its progrefs the vaft tribute of the Illinois, the Mifaures, the 
Ohio, and other great rivers, fcarcely inferior to the Rhine, or the Danube; and. 
on the north, the river St. Laurence, running a contrary courfe from the Mifi- 
fippi, till it empties itfelf into the ocean near Newfoundland ; all of them being. 
al:noft navigable to their heads, lay open the immenfe receffles of this great con- 
tinent, and afford fuch an inlet for commurce, as muft produce the greateft ad- 
vantage, whenever the country adjacent fhall come to be fully inhabited, and 
by an induftrious and civilized people. The eaftern fide of North America, be- 
fides the noble rivers 1 iudfon, Delaware, Sufquehana, and Potowmack, fupplies 
feveral others of great depth, iength, and commodious navigation : hence many 
parts of the let-lements are fo acvantageoufly interfected with navigable rivers and 
creeks, thi: the planters, without exaggeration, may be faid to have each a har- 
bour at his door. 

SoutF America is, if poffible, in this refpect even more fortunate. It fup- 
plies much tne two largeft rivers in the worid, the river of Amazons, and the 


+ Dr. Robertfon obfe.ves, that ** the moun- Andes may literally be faid to hide their heads in 
tains of America ure much fup. ior in heigo: to the clouas ; th» ftorms often roll, and the thundcr 
thofe 1. t.e other div: ¿n of .:c globe. Even burits below their fummits. which, though ex- 
the plain of Quro, «:;ch may be conlidered as p. ed ro the rays of the ‘un in the centre of the 
the bafe of the A. ces, is ceveted fariber above torrid zone, are covered with everlahing Ínows.”” 
the «a than thé rop of the y+ neess 71 his ftu- f CUrimborazo tne bighet of the Andes is 
per: me wore » the Ande. m.. m remai ka::le abis fects cf this about 2:0 feet fiom the 
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Rio de la Plata, or Plate river. The firft rifing in Peru, not far from the 
South Sea, paffes from Weft to Eaft, and falis into the ocean between Brafil 
and Guiana, after a couríe of more than 3000 miles, in which it receives a pro- 
digious number of great and navigable rivers. The Rio de la Plata rifes in the 
heart of the country, and having its ftrength gradually augmented, by an ac- 
ceffion of many powerful ftreams, difcharges itfelf with fuch vehemence into the 
fea, as to make its tafte frefh for many leagues from land.  Befides thefe, there 
are other rivers in Sotith America, of which the Oronoque is the moft con- 
fiderable. 

A country of fuch vaft extent on each fide of the equator, muft neéeffarily have 
1 variety of foils as well as climates. It is a treafury of Nature, producing moft 
of the metals, minerals, plants, fruits, trees, and wood, to be met with in the 
other parts of the world, and many of them in greater quantities and high per- 
fe&ion.. The gold and filver of America have fupplied Europe with fuch immenfe 
quantities of thofe valuable metals, that they are become vaftly more common ; ' fo 
that the gold and filver of Europe now bears little proportion to the high price fet 
upon them before the difcovery of America. 

This country alfo produces diamonds, pearls, emeralds, amethyfíts, and other 
valuable ftones, which, by being brought into Europe, have contributed likewife 
tolowcrtheir value. To thefe, which are chiefly the production of Spanifh Ame- 
rica, may be added a great number of other commodities, which, though of lefs 
price, are of much greater ufe, and many of them make the ornament and wealth 
of the Britifh empire in this part of the world. Of theíe are the plentiful fupplies 
of cochineal, indigo, anatto, logwood, brazil, fuític, pimen:o, lignum vite, rice, 
ginger, cocoa, or the chocolate nut, fugar, cotton, tobacco, banillas, red-wood, 
the balfams of Tolu, Peru, and Chili, that valuable article in medicine the Jefuit’s 
bark, mechoacan, faffafras, farfaparilla, caffia, tamarinds, hides, furs, ambergrife, 
and a great variety of woods, roots, and plants, to which, before the difcovcry of 
America, we were either entire ftrangers, or forced to buy at an extravagant rate 
from Afia and Africa, through the hands of the Venetians and Genoefíe, who then 
engroffed the trade of the eaftern world. 

This continent has alfo a variety of excellent fruits, which here grow wild 
to great perfection; as ng o pomegranates, citrons, lemons, orangcs, 
malicatons, cherries, pears, apples, figs, grapes, great numbers of culinary, 
medicinal, and other herbs, roots, and plants ; and fo fertile is the foil, that 
many m productions are nourifhed in as great perfection as in their native 
ground. 

‘Though the Indians ftill live in the quiet poffeffion of many large tracts, Ame- 
rica, fo far as known, is chiefly claimed, and divided into colonies, by three 
European nations, the Spaniards, Englifh, and Portuguefe. “The Spaniards, as 
they firft difcovered it, have the largeft and richeft portion, extending from New 
Mexico and Louifiana, in North America, to the ftraits of Magellan in the 
South Sea, excepting the large pu of Brafil, which belongs to Portu- 
gal; for though the French and Dutch have fome forts upon Surinam and 
Guiana, they fcarcely deferve to be confidered as proprictors of any part of the 
fouthern continent. | 

Next to Spain, the moft confiderable proprietor of America was Great Britain, 
who derived her claim to North America, from the firft difcovery of that conti- 
nenc, by Sebatiian Cabot, in the name of Henry Vil. anno 1497» about fix years 
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after the difcovery of South America by Columbus, in the name of the king of 
Spain. This country was in general called Newfoundland, a name which is 
now appropriated folely to an ifland upon its coaft. It was a long time before 
we made an attempt to fettle this country. Sir Walter Raleigh, an uncommon 
genius, and a brave commander, firft fhewed the way by pw a colony 
in the fouthern part, which he called Virginia, in honour of his mi refs queen 
Elizabeth. 

The French, indeed, from this period until the conclufion of the late war, laid 
a claim to, and actually poffeffed Canada and Louifiana, comprehending all that 
extenfive inland country, reaching from Hudíon's Bay on the north, to Mexico, 
and the gulf of the fame name on the fouth : regions which all Europe could 
not people in the couríe of many ages : but no territory, however extenfive, no 
empire, however boundlefs, could gratify the ambition of that afpiring nation ; 
hence, under the moft folemn treaties, they continued in a ftate of hoftility, 
making gradual advances upon the back of our fettlements, and rendering their 
acquifitions more fecure and permanent by a chain of forts, well fupplied with 
all the implements of war. At the fame time they laboured inceffantly to gain 
the friendfhip of the Indians, by various arts, even vi intermarriages, and whom 
they not only trained to the ufe of arms, but in‘ufed into thefe favages the moft 
unfavourable notions of the Englifh, and the ftrength of their nation. “The 
Britifh colonies thus hemmed in, and confined to a flip of land along the fea- 
coaft, by an ambitious and powerful nation, the rivals and the natural enemies 
of Great Britain, began in 1755 to take the alarm. The Britifh empire in Ame- 
rica, yetin its in fancy, was threatened with a total diffolution. The colonies, in 
their d.ftrefs, called out aloud to the mother country. The bulwarks, and the 
thunder of England, were fent to their relief, accompanied with powerful armies, 
well appointed, and commanded by a fet of heroes, the Scipios of that age. 
A long war fucceeded, which ended glorioufly for Great Britain ; for after 
oceans of blood were fpilt, and every inch of ground was bravely difputed, 
the French were not onlv driven from Canada, and its dependencies, but 
obliged to relinquifh all that part of Louifiana, lying on the eaft fide of the 
Miffiftppt. 

Thus at an immenfe expence, and with the lofs of many brave men, our co- 
lonies were preferved, fecured, and extended fo far, as to render it difficult to aí- 
certain the precife bounds of our empire in North America, to the northern and 
weftern fides; for to the northward, it fhould feem that we might have extended 
our ciaims quite to the pole itfelf, nor did any nation feem inclined to difpute 
the property of this northernmoft country with us. If we had chofen to take our 
ftand upon the northern extremity, and look towards the fouth, we had a ter- 
ritory extending in that afpect, from the Pole to pac n Florida in the gulf of 
Mexico, North lat. 25, and confequently near 4000 miles long, in a direct line ; 
which was the more valuable, as it included the moft temperate climates of this 
new world, and fuch as are beft fuited to the Britifh conftitutions. But to the 
weftward, our boundaries reached to nations unknown even to the native In- 
dians of Canada. If we might hazard a conjecture, it ıs nearly equal to the ex- 
tent of all Europe. But our flattering profpects refpecting the American pofief- 
fions, have been annihilated by the unhappy conteft between the mother-coun- 
ur, and the colonies, which, after eight years continuance with a great expence 
of treafure and blood, ended in their difmemberment from the Britifh "npo. 
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and in the eftablifhment of a new Republic, ftyled ** The thirteeen United States 
of America." This vaft country is all the way wafhed by tie Atlantic ocean 
on the eaít, and om the fouth by the gulf of Mexico. We have alicady taken no- 
tice of the river St. Laurence, the Miffifippi, the lakes of Canada, and other great 
bodies of water, which fertilize and. t MÀ its northern and weftern boundaries, as 
well as the interior parts. 

in defcriving the fituation, extent, and boundaries of the numerous colonies 
which now compofe that great empire, we have totally rejected the accounts 
given us by partial French writers, as well as thofe of Salmon and other Engliíh 

ographers, if men deferve that name, who have wandered fo widcly trom 
the truth, and who feem either unacquainted with the fubject, or have been at 
no pains to confult the lateft and moft authentic materials. This we thought 
neceffary to premife, that the reader may be prepared for the following “Table, 
which he will find to differ widely from any boh of geography hitherto publifhed, 
being compofed from the lateft treaties, and partitions, and the beít maps and draw- 
ings ; the fureft guides in giving the geography of thefe important provinces. 

The multitude of anda, which lie between the two continents of North and 
South America, are divided among the Spaniards, Englifh, and French. The 
Dutch indeed poffefs three or four fmall iflands, which, in any other hands would 
be of no confequence : and the Danes have one or two, but they hardly deferve to 
be named among the proprietors of America. France, is faid to have lately ced- 
ed the fmall ifland of St. Bartholomew to Sweden. We fhall now proceed to. the 
particular piovinces, beginning according, to our method, with. the north. 
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The principal IsLanps of NORTH AMERICA belonging 
to the EuroPEANS are, 
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E W B R I T A I NO. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 





EW BRITAIN, or the country lying round Hudfon's Bay, and common- 

ly called the country of the Efquimaux, comprehending Labrador, now 
North and South Wales, is bounded by unknown lands, and frozen feas, about the 
pole, on the North ; by the Atlantic ocean on the Eaft; by the Bay and river of 
Sc. Laurence and Canada, on tlie South, and by unknown lands on the Weft. Its 
length is computed at 850 miles, and 750 broad. 

Movuntains.] The tremendous high mountains in this country towards the 
north, their being covered with eternal fnow, and the winds blowing from thence 
three quarters of the year, occafion a degree of cold in the winter, over all this 
country, which is not experienced in any other part of the world in the fame 
latitude. 

RIVERS, BAYS, STRAITS, Thefe are numerous in this country, and take their 

AND CAPES. t names generally from the Englifh navigators and 
commanders by whom they were firft difcovered ; the principal bay is that of 
Hudíon, which includes feveral others ; the principal ftraits are thofe of Hudíon, 
Davies, and Belleifle ; and the chief rivers are the Moofe, Severn, Rupert, Nel- 
ion, and Black River. 

SoiL AND PRODUCE.] ‘This country is extremely barren ; to the northward of 
Hudíon's Bay, even the hardy pine-tree is leen no longer, and the cold womb of 
the earth is incapable of any better production than fome miferable fhrubs. Eve 
kind of European feed, which wehave committed to the earth, in this inhofpitable 
climate, has hitherto perifhed ; but in all probability, we have not tried the feed 
of corn from the northern parts of Sweden and Norway ; in fuch cafes, the place 
from whence the feed comes is of great moment. All this feverity, and long con- 
tinuance of winter, and the barrenneís of the earth which comes from thence, is 
experienced in the latitude of fifty-one ; in the temperate latitude of Cambridge. 

AnimaLs.] Thefe are the moofe deer, ftags, rein deer, bears, tygers, buffaloes, 
wolves, foxes, beavers, otters, lynxes, martins, fquirrels, ermins, wild cats, and 
hares. Of the feathered kind, they have geefe, buftards, ducks, partridges, and 
all manner of wild fowls. Of fifh, there are whales, morfes, feals, cod-fifh, and 
a white &fh preferable to herrings ; and in their rivers and frefh waters, pike, perch, 
carp, and trout. "There have been taken at Port Nelíon, in one feafon, ninety 
ri partridges, which are here as large as hens, and twenty-five thoufand 

ares. 

All the animals of thefe countries are clothed with a clofe, foft, warm fur. In 
fummer there is here, as in other places, a variety in the colours of the feveral 
animals ; when that feafon is over, which holds only for three months, they all 
affume the livery of winter, and every fort of beafts, and moft of their fowls, are 
of the colour of the fnow ; every thing animate and inanimate is white. This is 
a furprifing phenomenon. But what is yet more furprifing, and what is indeed 
one of the moft firiking things, that draw the moft inattentive to an admiration of 
the wiídom and goodnefs of Providence, is, that the dogs and cats from England 
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that have been carried into Hudíon's Bay, on the approach of winter, have entirely 
changed their appearance, and acquired a much longer, fofter, and thicker coat of 
hair, than they had originally. 

Before we advance Tarcher in the defcription of America, it may be proper to 
obferve in general, that all the quadrupeds of this new world are lefs than thofe 
of the old ; even fuch as are carried from hence to breed there, are often found to 
degenerate, but are never feen to improve. If with refpect to fize, we fhould 
compare the animals of the new and the old world, we fhall find the one to bear no 
manner of proportion to the other. The Afiatic elephant, for inftance, often 
grows to above fifteen feet high, while the tapurctte, which is the largeft native of 
America, is not bigger than a calf of a year old. ‘The lama, which fome alfo 
call the American camel, is ftill lefs. Their beafts of prey are quite diveíted of 
that courage, which is fo often fatal to man in Africa or Afia. They have no 
lions, nor, properly fpeaking, either leopard, or tyger. Travellers, however, 
have affixed thofe names to fuch ravenous animals, as are there found mott to re- 
femble thofe of the ancient continent. The conjar, the taquar, and the taquarctti 
among them, are defpicable in comparifon of the tyger, the leopard, and the pan- 
ther of Afia. The tyger of Bengal has been known to meafure fix feet in length, 
without including the tail; while the congar, or American tyger, as fome affect to 
call it, feldom exceeds three. All the animals therefore in the fouthern parts of 
America, are different from thofe in the fouthern parts of the ancient continent ; 
nor does there appear to be any common to both. but thofe which, being able to 
bear the colds of the North, have travelled froin one continent to the other. Thus 
the bear, the wolf, the rein-deer, the ftag, and the beaver, are known as well b 
the inhabitants of New Britain and Canada as Ruffia; while the lion, the leonard, 
and the tyger, which are natives of the fouth with us, are utterly unknown in 
Southern America. But if the quadrupeds of America be fmaller than thofe of 
the ancient continent, they are in much greater abundance ; for it is a rule that 
obtains through nature, and evidently points out the wifdom of the Author of it, 
that the finalleft animals multiply in the greateft proportion. The goat, ex- 
ported from Europe to Southern America, in a few generations becomes much 
lefs ; but then it alfo becomes more prolific, and inftead of one kid at atime, or 
two at the moft, generally produces five, fix, and fometimes more. The wifdom 
of Providence in making formidable animals unprolific is obvious ; had the ele- 
phant, the rhinoceros, and the lion, the fame degrce of fecundity with the rabbit, 
or the rat, all the arts of man would foon be unequal to the conteft, and we 
fhould foon perceive them become the tyrants of thofe who call themfelvcs the maf- 
ters of the creation. 

PERSONS AND HABITS.] The men of this country thew great ingenuity in their 
manner of kindling a fire, in clothing themfelves, and in preferving their eyes from 
the ill effects of that glaring white which every where furrounds them, for the 
greateft part of the year; in other refpects they are very favage. They are of a 
tawny complexion, and lead a vagrant life, moving from place to place, {pending 
their time in hunting and fifhing. In their fhapes and faces they do not refemble 
the Americans who live to the fouthward ; they are much more like the Laplanders 
and the Samoeids of Europe already defcribed, from whom they are probably de- 
íÍcended. Thefe on the coaft appear to be peaceable and inoffenfive, and are dex-. 
terous in managing their kiacks or boats. The other Americans feem to be of a 
Tartar original. 


Discovery 
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DrscovERY AND COMMERCE.] The knowledge of thefe northern feas and coun- 
tries was owing to a project ftarted in England for the difcovery of a north-weít 

afíage to China and the Eaft Indies, as early as the year, 1576. Since then it 
b becn frequently dropped, and as often revived, but never yet completed ; and 
from the late voyages 3 difcovery it feems manifeft, that no practicable paffage 
ever can be found. Frobifher only difcovered the main of New Britain, or Terra 
de Labrador, and thofe ftraits to which he has given his name. In 1585, John 
Davis failed from Portfmouth and viewed that and the more northerly coafts, but 
hc feems never to have entered the bay. Hudfíon made three voyages on the fame 
adventure, the firft in 1607, the fecond in 1608, and his third and laft in 1610. 
This bold and judicious navigator entered the ftraits that lead into this new 
Mediterranean, the bay known by his name, coafted a great part of it, and pene- 
trated to cighty degrees and a half, into the heart of the frozen zone. His ardour 
for the difcovery not being abated by the difficulties he ftruggled with in this 
empire of winter, and world of froft and fnow, he ftaid here until the enfuing 
fpring, and prepared, in the beginning of 1611, to purfue his difcoveries ; but his 
crew, who fuftered equal hardfhips, without the fame fpirit to fupport them, mu- 
tinied, feized upon him and feven of thofe who were moft faithful to him, and 
committed them to the fury of the icy feas, in an open boat. Hudíon and his 
companions were either fwallowed up by the waves, or, gaining the inhofpitable 
— were deftroyed by the favages ; but the fhip and the reft of the men return- 

ome. 

Other attempts towards a difcovery were made in 1612 and 1667 ; and a patent 
for planting the country, with a charter for a company, was obtained in the year 
1670. In 1746 captain Ellis wintered as far north as 57 degrees and a half, and 
captain Chriftopher attempted farther difcoveries in 1761. ut befides thefe voy- 
ages, which fatisfy us that we muft not look for a paffage on this fide of the lati- 
tude 67 degrees North, we are indebted to the Hudfon's Bay Company for a jour- 
ney by land; which throws much additional light on this matter, by affording, 
what may be called demonftration, how much farther North, at leaft in fome parts 
of their voyage, fhips muft go, before they can país from one fide of America to the 
other. ‘The northern Indians, who come down to the Company's factories to trade, 
had brought to the knowledge of our people a river, which, on account of much 
copper being found near it, had obtained the name of the Copper-mine river. The 
Company, being defirous of examining into this matter with precifion, directed Mr. 
Hearne, a young gentleman in their fervice, and who having been brought up for 
the navy and ferved in it the war before laft, was extremely well qualified for the 
purpofe, to proceed over land, under thc convoy of thofe Indians, for that river; 
which he had orders to furvey, if pofüble, quite down to its exit into the fea ; to 
make oblervations for fixing the latitudes and longitudes ; and to bring home maps 
and drawings, both of it and the countries through which he fhould pafs. 

Accordingly Mr. Hearne fet out from Prince of Wales’s Fort, on Churchill river, 
lutitude 58 471% North, and longitude 94° 7;^ Weft from Greenwich, on the 7th of 
December, 1770. Mr. Hearne on the 13th of Juce reached the Copper-mine ri- 
ver, and found it all the way, even to its exit into ths fea, incueabenel. with fhoals 
and falls, and emptying itfelf into it over a dry flat of the fhore, the tide being then 
out, whicl: feeiried, by the edges of the ice, to rife about 12 or 14 feet. This rife, 
on accoun’ of the falls, will carry it but a very finall way within the river’s mouth, 
fo that the water in it had not the leaft brackifh tafte. Mr. Hearne is, neverthelefs, 
fure of the place it emptied itfelf into being the fea, or a branch of it, by the quan- 
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tity of whalebone and feal fkins which the Efquimaux had at their tents ; and alfo 
by the number of feals which he faw upon the ice. The fea, at the river's mouth, 
was full of iflands and fhoals, as far as he could fee, by the affiftance of a pocket 
telefcope ; and the ice was not yet (July 17th) broken up, but thawed away only 
for about three quarters of a mile from the fhore, and for a little way round the 
ifland and fhoals which lay off the river's mouth. But he had the moft extenfive 
view of the fea when he was about eight miles up the river, from which ftation the 
extreme parts of it bore N. W. b. W. and N. E. 

By the time Mr. Hearne had finifhed his furvey of the river, which was about 
one o'clock in the morning on the 18th, there came on a very thick fog and drizzl- 
ing rain ; and as he had found the river and fea, in every refpect unlikely to be of any 
utility, he thought it unneceffary to wait for fair weather, to determine the latitude 
more exactly by obfervation ; but by the extraordinary care he took in obferving the 
courfes and diftances, walked from Congecathawhachaga, where he had two very good 
obfervations, he thinks the latitude may be depended on within 20' at the utmoft. 
It appears from the map which Mr. Hearne conftruéted of this fingular journey, that 
the mouth of the Copper- mine river lies in latitude 72? N. and longitude 25? W. 
from Churchill river; that is, about 119° W. of Greenwich. Mr. Hearne’s journey 
back from the Copper-mine river to Churchill lafted till June 3oth 1772 ; fo that 
he was abíent almoít a year and feven months. The unparalleled hardfhips he fuf- 
fered, and the effential fervice he performed, have met with a fuitable reward from 
his mafters.* He has been feveral years governor of Prince of Wales’s Fort, on 
Churchill river, where he was taken prifoner by the French in 1782; and, laft fum- 
mer, he returned to his (tation. 

The confequences refulting from this extenfive difcovery are obvious. We now 
fee that the continent of North America ftretches from Hudfon’s Bay, fo far to the 
North-Weft, that Mr. Hearne travelled near 1300 miles before he arrived at the fea ; 
and that the whole of his track to the northward of 61° of North latitude, lay near 
600 miles due Weft of the weftern coaft of Hudfon’s Bay, at the farne time that his 
Indian guides were well aware of a vaft track of land, ftretching farther, in the lame 
direction. Futile therefore are the arguments of thofe, who, about 40 years ago, 
itickled fo much for a North- weft paffage through Hudíon's Bay. 

Though the adventurers failed in the original purpofe for which they navigated 
this bay, their project, even in its failure, has been of great advantage to this coun- 
try. The vaft countries which furround Hudfon’s Bay, as we have already obferved, 
abound with animals, whofe fur and fkins are excellent. In 1670, a charter was 
granted to a company, which does not confift of above nine or ten perfons, for the 
exclufive trade to this bay, and they have acted under it ever fince with great benefit 
to the private men, who compofe the company, though comparatively with little ad- 
vantage to Great Britain. The fur and peltry trade might be carried on to a much 
greater extent, were it not entirely in the hands of this exclufive company, whofe in- 
terefted, not to fay iniquitous fpirit, has been the fubject of long and juft complaint. 
'The company employ four fhips, and 130 feamen. They have feveral forts, viz. 
Princé of Wales's fort, Churchill river, Nelfon, New Severn, and Albany, which 
ftand on the weft fide of the bay, and are garrifoned by 186 men. ‘The French in 
May 1782, took and deftroyed thefe forts, and the fettlements, &c. faid to amount 
to near 500,0001. They export commodities to the value of 16,0001. and bring 
home returns to the value of 29,3401. which yield to the revenue 3,7341. “This in- 
cludes the fifhery in Hudíon's Bay. “This commerce, finall as it is, affords immeníe 
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the commodities we exchange with the Indians for their fkins and furs, are all ma- 
nufactured in Britain ; and as the Indians are not very nice in their choice, fuch 
things are fent, of which we have the greateft plenty, and which, in the mercantile 
phrafe, are drugs with us. Though the workmanfhip too happens to be in many re- 
{pects fo deficient, that no civilized people would take it off our hands, it may be 
admired among the Indians. On the other hand, the fkins and furs we bring from 
Hudfon’s Bay, enter largely into our manufactures, and afford us materials for trad- 
ing with many nations of Europe, to great advantage. ‘Thefe circumítances tend 
to prove inconteftibly the immenfe benefit that would redound to Great Britain, by 
throwing open the trade to Hudfon’s Bay, fince even in its prefent reftrained ftate it 
is fo advantageous. ‘This company, it is probable, do not find their trade 1o ad- 
vantageous now as it was before we got pofleffion of Canada. The only attempt 
made to trade with Labrador, has been directed towards the fifhery. Great Britain 
has no fettlement here, though the annual produce of the fifhery, amounting to up- 
wards of 49,0001. and the natural advantages of. the country, fhould encourage us 
to fet about this defign. 


CANADA, or the PROVINCE or QUEBEC. 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 





Length 600 : ge 61 and 81 weft longitude. ? 100,000. 


Breadth 200 45 and 52 north latitude. $ 





HE French comprehended urrder the name of Canada, a very 
large territory, taking into their claim part of Nova Scotia, New 
England, and New York, on the Eaft : and, to the Weft, extending it as far as the 
Pacific Ocean. That part, however, which they had been able to cultivate, and 
which bore the face of a colony, lay chiefly upon the banks of the river St. Laur- 
ence, and the numerous finall rivers falling into that ftream. This being reduced 
by the Britifh arms in the war of 1756 was formed into a Bricifh colony, called the 
Province of Quebec. 

In the year 1774, an act was paffed by the parliament of Great Britain, for mal.- 
ing more effectual provifion for the government of the province of Quebec. By this 
it was enacted, thar all the territories, iflands, and countries in North America, be- 
longing to the crown of Great Britain, bounded on the fouth by a line from the bay 
Chaleurs,. along the high lands which divide the rivers that empty themfelves into 
the river St. Laurence from thofe which fall into the fea, to a point in forty-five de- 
grees of northern latitude, on the eaftern bank of the river Conneéticut, keeping the 
fame latitude directly weit, through the lake Champlain, until, in the fame latitude,, 
it meets the River St. Laurence ; from thence up the eaftern bank of the fame river 
to the lake Ontario ; thence through the lake Ontario, and the river commonly 
called Niagara ; and thence along by the eaftern and fouth-eaftern bank of lake a 
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following the faid bank, until the fame fhall be interfected by the northern bound- 
ary, granted by the charter of the province of Penfylvania, in cafe the fame fhall be 
fo interfected ; and from thence along the faid northern and weftern boundaries of 
the faid province, until the faid weftern boundary ftrike the Ohio ; but in cafe the 
faid bank of the fuid lake fhall not be found to be fo interfected, then followng the 
iaid bank until it fhall arrive at that point of it which fhall be the nezreít to the 
north-weftern angle of the province of Pennfylvania ; and thence, by a right line, to 
fhe north-weitern angle of the faid province ; and thence alog the weftern bound- 
ary of that province, until it ftrike the river Ohio; and along the bank of that river, 
weftward, to the banks of the MiMfifippi, and northward to the fouthern boundary of 
the territory granted to the FAXudfon's Bay Company; and alfo al!l fuch territories, 
ifiands, and countries, which had, fince the roth of February 1763, been made part 
of the government of Newfoundland, be annexed to, and made part of, the province 
of Qubec: but by the peace of 1783, the boundaries were greatly contracted, as may 
be feen by confulting the map. It is now bounded by New Britain and Hudíon's 
Bay on the North and Faft ; by Nova Scotia, New England, and New York on the 
South, and by unknown lands on the Welt. 

AIR AND CLIMATE.] ‘he climate of this extenfive province is not .very dif- 
ferent from the colonies mentioned above ; but as it is much farther from the fea, 
and more northerly than a great part of thefe provinces, it has a much feverer 
winter, though the air is generally clear; but like mott of thofe American tracts, 
that do not lie too far to the northward, the furniners are very hot and exceedingly 
pleafant. 

SOIL AND PRODUCE.] Though the climate be cold, and the winter long and 
tedious, the foil is in general very good, and in many parts both pleafant and fer- 
tile, producing wheat, barley, rye, with many other forts of grains, fruits and ve- 
getables ; tobacco, in particular, thrives well and is much cultivated. The ifle of 
Orleans near Quebec, and the lands upon the River St. Laurence and other rivers, 
are remarkable for the richneís of their foil. The meadow grounds in Canada, 
which are well watered, yield excellent grafs, and breed vait numbers of great and 
fmall cattle. As we are now entering upon the cultivated provinces of Britifh Ame- 
rica, and as Canada is upon the back of the United States, and contains almoft all 
the different ipcecies of wood and animals that are found in thefe colonies, we fhall 
to cvoid repetitions, fpeak of them here at fome length. 

TIMBER AND PLAN'rs.] The uncultivated parts of North America contain the 
greateft forefts in the world. They are a continued wood, not planted by the hands 
of men, and in all appearance as old as the world itfelf. Nothing is more mag- 
nificent to the figot ; the trees lofe themfelves in the clouds ; and there is fuch a 
prodigious variety of fpecies, that even among thofe perfons who have taken moft 
pains to know them, there is not one perhaps that knows half the number. The 
province we are defcribing produces, amongít others, two forts of pines, the 
white and the rel; four forts of firs ; two forts of cedar, and oak, the white and 
the red ; the mae and female maple; three forts of afh-trees, the free, the 
mungrel, and the bafiard ; three forcs of walnut-trees, the hard, the foft, and th: 
finooth ; vaft nun:bers of beach-trees, and white wood ; white and red clms, and 
poplars. Ihe [nutans hollow the red elms into canoes, fome of which, made our 
of one piece, wiil contain twenty perfons ; others are made of the bark, the different 
pieces of which they few together with the inner rind, and daub over the feams 
with pitch, or rather a bituminous matter refemblinz pitch, to prevent their 
erking ; andthe ribs of thefe canoes are made of boughs of tries. About No- 
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vember the bears and wild cats take up their habitations in the hollow elms, and 
remain there till April. Here are alío found cherry-trees, plum-trees, the vinegar- 
tree, the fruit of which, infufed in water, produces vinegar; an aquatic plant, 
called alaco, the fruit of which may be made into a confection ; the white thorn ; 
the cotton tree, on the top of which grow feveral tufts of flowers, which, when 
fhaken in the morning, before the dew falls off, produce honey, that may be 
boiled-up into fugar, the feed being a pod, containing a very tine hind of cotton ; 
the fun-plant, which refembles a marigold, and grows to the height of feven or 
eight feet; Turkey corn; French beans; gourds, melons, capillaire, asd the 
120p-plant. 

METALS AND MINERALS.] Near Quebec is a fine lead mine, and in fome of 
the mountains, we are told, filver has been found, though we have not heard any 
great advantage made of itas yet. This country alfo abounds with coals. 

Rivers.] The rivers branching through this country are very numerous, and 
many of them large, bold, and deep. The principal are, the Outtauais, Sr. 
John’s, Seguinay, Tenra, and Trois Rivieres, but they are all fwallowed up 
by the river St. Laurence. This river ifues from the lake Ontario, and taking 
its courfe north-eait, wafhes Mlontreal, where it receives the Outtauais, and forms 
many fertile iflands. It continues the fame couric, and meets the tide upwards of 
400 miles froin the fea, where it is navigoble for large veflels ; and bclow Quebcc, 
320 miles from the fea, it becomes broad, and fo deep, that fhips of the linc con- 
tiibuted, in the laft war, to reduce that capital. After receiving in its progrefs 
innumerable ftreams, this great river falls into the ocean at Cape Rou/icres, where 
it is 9o miles broad, and where the cold is intenfe, and the fea boifterous. In its 
progrefs it forms a variety of bays, harbours, and iflands, many of them fruitful, 
and extremely pleafant. 

Lakes.] The great river St. Laurence is that only upon which the French 
(now fubjects of Great Britain) have fettlemcnts of any note ; but if we look for- 
ward into futurity it is not improbable that Canada, and thofe vaft regions 
to the weft, will be enabled of themfclves to carry on a confiderable trade upon 
the great lakes of frefh water, which thefe countries environ. Here are five lakes, 
the fmalleft of which is a piece of fweet water, gicarer iban any in the other parts 
of the world ; this is the lake Ontario, which is not lefs than 200 leagues in cir- 
cumference ; Erie, or Ofwego, longer but not fo broad, is about the fame extent. 
That of the Hurcn fpreads greatly in width, and is in circumference not lefs than 
300, asisthat of Michigan, though, like the lake Erie, it is rather lonz and com- 
paratively narrow. But the iste Superior, which contains feveral lerge iflands, 
is 500 leagues in the circuit. Ail of thefe are navigable by any veffels, and they 
all communicate with one znotacr, except tnst the paflagze between ISrie and On- 
tario is interrupted by a ttupendiocs fali or cataraér, which is called the Falls of 
Nizgara. The water here is avout half a mile wide, where the rock croffes ir, 
not jn a direct line, but in the iorm of a half moon. When it comes to the pei = 
pendicular fall, which is 150 feet, no words can expreí the conflernation of tra- 
vellers at feeing fo great a body of water falling, or rather violently rhrown, from 
fo great an height, upon the rocks bziow ; from which it aezin rebounds to a very 
great hernzht, appearing as white as fnow, being «¿Ti converted into foam, through 
thofe violent agitations. The noife of this fusil is often heard ar the diftance 
of 15 miles, and femetimes much farther. The vapour arifing from the fi)! may 
fomctimes be fecn at a great ciftance, appearing like a cloud, or pillar of finoke, 
and in the appearance of a rainbow, whenever the fun and the pofition of the tra- 
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veller favours. Many beafts and fowis here lofe their lives, by attempting to 
iwim, or crofs the ftream in the rapids above the fall, and arc found dafhed in 
pieces below ; and fometimes the Indians through carcleffncís or drunkennefs, 
have met with the fame fate ; and perhaps no place in the world is frequented by 
fuch a number of eagles as are invited hither by the carnage of deer, elks, bears, 
8zc. on which they feed. The river St. Laurence, as we have already obferved, 
is the outlet of thefe lakes ; by this they difcharge themfelves into the ocean. The 
French, when in poffefion of the province, built forts at the feveral ftraits, by 
which thefe lakes communicates with each other, as well as where the laft of 
them communicates witl. he river. By thefe they effectually fecured to themfelves 
the trade of the lakes, aad an influence upon all the nations of America which lay 
near them. 

ANIMALS.] Thefe make che moft curious, and hitherto the moft interefting 
part of the natural hiflory of Canada. It is to the fpoils of thefe that we owe the 
materials of many of our maaufactures, and moft of the commerce as yet carried 
on between us and the country we have been defcribing. The animals that find 
Shelter and nourifhment in the immenfe forefis of Canada, and which indeed tra- 
verfe the uncultivated parts of all this continent, are ftags, elks, deer, bears, foxes, 
martihs, wild cats, ferre*s, weafels, fquirrels of a large fize and greyifh hue, hares, 
and rabbits. The fouthern parts in particular breed great numbers of wild bulls, 
deer of a finall fize, divers forts of roebucks, goats, wolves, &c. The marfhes, 
lakes, and pools, which in this country are very numerous, fwarm with otters, 
beavers or caftors, of which thc white are highly valued, being fcarce, as well as 
the right black kind. The American beaver, though refembling the creature 
known in Europe by that name, has many particulars which render it the moft 
curious animal we are acquainted with. It is near four feet in length, and weighs 
fixty or feventy pounds; they live from fifteen to twenty years, and the females 
generally bring forth four young ones at a time. It is an amphibious quadruped, 
that continues not long at a time in the water, but yet cannot live without fre- 
quentlv bathing in it. The favages, who waged a continual war with this animal, 
believed it to be a rational creature, that it lived in fociety, and was governed by 
a leader, refembling their own fachem or prince. It muft indeed be allowed, that 
the curious accounts given of this animal by ingenious travellers, the manner in 
which it contrives its habitation, provides food to ferve during the winter, and al- 
ways in proportion to the continuance and feverity of it, are fufficient to fhew the 
near approaches of inftinét to reafon, and even in fome inftances the fuperiority of 
the former. ‘Their colours are different; black, brown, white, yellow, and ftraw- 
colour; but it is obferved, that the lighter their colour, the lefs quantity of fur 
they are clothed with, and live in warmer climates. "The furs of the beaver are of 
two kinds, the dry and the green; the dry fur is the fkin before it is applied to 
any ufe; the green are the furs that are worn, after being fewed to one another, 
by the Indians, who befinear them with unctuous fubftances, which not only ren- 
der them more pliable, but give the fine dow::, that is manufactured into hats, 
that oily quality which renders it proper to be worked up with the dry fur. Both 
the Dutch and Englifh have of late found the fecret of making excellent cloths, 
gloves, and ftockings, as well as hats, from the beaver fur. Befides the fur, this 
ufeful animal produces the true caftoreum, which is contained in bags in the lower 
part of the belly, different from the tefticles : the value of this drug is well known. 
‘The flefh of the beaver is a moft delicious food, but when boiled it has a dif- 
acreeable relifh. l 
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The mufk rat is a diminutive kind of beaver (weighing about five or fix 
pounds), which it refembles in every thing but its tail; and it affords a very ftrong 
mu*fk. 

The clk is of the fize of a horfe or mule. Many extraordinary medicinal qua- 
lities, particularly for curing the falling-ficknefs, are afcribed to the hoof of the 
left foot of this animal. Its flefh is very agreeable and nourifhing, and its colour a 
mixture of light-grey and dark-red. ‘They love the cold countries; and when the 
winter piede them no grafs, they gnaw the bark of trees. It is dangerous to 
approach very near this animal when he is hunted, as he fometimes fprings fur:- 
oufly on his purfuers, and tramples them to picces. To prevent this, the hunter 
throws his ciothes to him, and while the deluded animal fpends his fury on thefe, 
e takes proper meafures to difpatch him. 

There is a carnivorous animal here, called the carcajou, of the feline or cat 
kind, with c tail fo long, that Charlevoix fays he twifted it feveral times round his 
body. Its body is about two feet in length, from the end of the fnout to the tai. 
It is faid, that this animal, winding himíelf about a tree, will dart from thence 
upon the elk, twift his ftrong tail round his body, and cut his throat in a mo- 
ment. 

The buffaloe, a kind of wild ox, has much the fame appearance with thofe of 
Europe: his body is covered with a black wool, which is highly efteemed. The 
flefh of the female is very good; and the buffaloe hides are foft and pliable as 
chamois leather, but fo very ftrong, that the bucklers which the Indians make ufe 
of are hardly penetrable by a mufket ball. The Canadian roebuck is a domeftic 
animal, but differs in no other refpect from thofe of Europe. Wolves are fcarce 
in Canada, but they afford the fineft furs in all the country: their flefh is white, 
and good to eat; and they purfue their prey to the tops of the talleft trees. The 
black foxes are greatly efteemed, and very fcarce; but thofe of other colours are 
more common; and fome on the Upper Miffifippi are of a filver colour, and very 
beautiful. They live upon water-fowls, which they decoy within their clutches 
by a thoufand antic tricks, and then fpring upon, and devour them. ‘The Cana- 
dian pole-cat has a moft beautiful white fur, except the tip of his tail, which is as 
black as jet. Nature has given this animal no defence but its urine, the fmel] of 
which is naufeous and intolerable ; this, when attacked, it fprinkles plentifully on 
its tail, and throws it on the affailant. ‘The Canadian wood-rat is of a beautiful 
filver colour, with a bufhy tail, and twice as big as the European: the female 
carries under her belly a bag, which fhe opens and fhuts at pleafure ; and in that 
fhe places her young when purfued. Here are three forts of fquirrels ; that called 
the flying-fquirrel will leap forty paces and more, from one tree to another. This 
little animal is cafily tamed, and is very lively, except when afleep, which is often 
the cafe; and he puts up wherever he can find a place, in one’s fleeve, pocket or 
muff; he firít pitches on his maíter, whom he will diftinguifh among 20 perfons. 
The Canadian porcupine is lefs than a middling dog; when roaítec, he eats full 
as well as a fucking vig. The hares and rabbits differ little from choie in Europe, 
only they turn grey in winter. There are two forts of bears here, one of a reddifh, 
and the other of a black colour; but the former is the moi: dangerous. “The bear 
is not naturally fierce, unlefs when wounded, or oppreffed with hunger. ‘They 
run themfelves very poor in the month of July, when it is fornzewhat dangerous to 
meet them; and they are faid to fupport themfelves during the winter, when the 
fnow lies from four to fix feet deep, by fucking their paws. Scarcely any thing 
among the indians is undertaken with z imm folemnity than hunting the bear f 
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and an alliance with a noted bear-hunter, who has killed feveral in one day, is 
more eagerly fought after, than that of one who has rendered himfelf famous in 
war. ‘Ihe reafon is, becaufe the chace fupplics the family with both food and 
raiment. 

Of the feathered creation, they have eagles, falcons, gofhawks, tercols, par- 
tridges grey, red, and black, with long tails, which they fpread out as a fan, and 
make a very beautiful appearance; woodcocks are fcarce in Canada, but fnipes, 
and other water-game, are plentiful. A Canadian raven is faid by fome writers to 
cat as well as a pullet, and an owl better. Hiere are black-birds, fwallows, and 
larks; no lefs than twenty-two different fpecies of ducks, and a great number of 
fwans, turkeys, geete, buitards, teal, water-hens, cranes, and other large water- 
fowl; but always at a diftance from houfes. ‘Che Canadian wood-pecker is a beau- 
tiful bird. Thruíhes and goldfinches are found here; but the chief Canadian bird 
of nrelody is the white-bird, which is a kind of ortolan, very fhewy, and remark- 
able for announcing the return of fpring. ‘The fly-bird is thought to be the 
moft beautiful of any in nature; with all his plumage, he is no bigger than a 
cock-chafer, and he makes a noife with his wings like the humming of a large 
fly. 
own the reptiles of this country, the rattlc-fnake only deferves attention. 
Some of thefe are as big as a man's leg, and they are long in proportion. Whar 
is moft remarkable in this animal is the tail, which is ícaly like a coat of mail, and 
on which it is faid there grows every year one ring, or row of fcales; fo that thev 
know its age by its tail, as we do that of a horfe by his teeth. In moving, it 
makes a rattling noife, from which it has its name. The bite of this ferpent is 
mortal, if a remedy is not applied immediately. In all places where this danger- 
ous reptile is bred, there grows a plant which is called rattle-inake herb, the roort 
of which (fuch is the goodnefs of Providence) is a certain antidote againít the ve- 
nom of this ferpent, and that with the mott fimple preparation, for It requires 
only to be pounded or chewed, and applied like a plafter to the wound. ‘The 
rattle-fnake feldom bites paffengers, unlefs it is provoked ; and never darts itfelf 
at any perfon without firft rateling three times with its tail. When purfued, if it 
has but a little timc to recover, it folds itfelf round, with the head in the niddle, 
and then darts itfelf with great fury and violence againft its purfuers: neverthelefs, 
the favages chace it, and find its fich very good; and being alfo of a medicinal 
quality, it is ufed by the American apothecarics in particular cafes. 

Some writers are of opinion that the fifheries in Canada, if properly improved, 
would be more likely to enrich that country than even the fur trade. The river 
St. Laurence contains perhaps the greateft variety of any in the world, and thefe in 
the greateft plenty and of the bel: forts. 

Befides a great variety of other fifh in the rivers and lakes, are fea-wolves, fea- 
cows, porpoifes, the lencornet, the goberque, the fea-plaife, falmon, trout, 
turtle, lobíters, the chaourafou, tturgeon, the achigau ; the gilthead, tunny, fhad, 
lamprey, fmelts, conger-eels, mackarel, foals, herrings, anchovies, and pilchards. 
The fea-wolf, fo called from its howling, is an amphibious creature; the largeft 
are faid to weigh two thoufand pounds ; thcir flefh is good eating ; but the profit 
of it lies in the oil, which is proper for burning, and currying of leather; their 
{kins make excellent coverings for trunks, and though not fo finc as Morocco 
leather, they preferve their frefhnefs better, and are lefs liable to cracks. ‘The 
íhues and boots made of thofe fxins let in no water, and, when properly tanned, 
make excellent and lafting covers for feats. The Canadian fea-cow is larger than 
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the fea-wolf, but refembles it in figure : it has two teeth of the thicknefs and length 
of a man’s arm, that, when grown, look like horns, and are very fine ivory, as 
well as its other teeth. Some of the porpoifes of the river St. Laurence are faid to 
yield a hogthead of oil; and of their fkins waiftcoats are made, which are excef- 
fively ftrong, and mufket proof. The lencornet is a kind of cuttle-fifh, quite 
round, or rather oval: there are three forts of them, which differ only in fize ; 
fome being as large as a hogfhead, and others but a foot long; they catch only the 
lait, and that with a torch; they are exccllent cating. ‘The goberque has the 
tafte and fimell of a finall cod. The fea-plaife is good cating ; they are taken with 
long poles armed with iron hooks. The chaourafou is an armed fifh, about five 
feet long, and as thick as a man’s thigh, refembling a pike; but is covered with 
ícales that are proof againít a dagger: its colour is a filver grey ; and there grows 
under his mouth a long bony fubítance, ragged at the edges. One may readily 
conccive, that an animal fo well fortified is a ravager among the inhabitants of the 
water; but we have few inftances of fih making prey of the feathered creation, 
which this fifh does, however, with much art. He conceals himfelf among the 
canes and reeds, in fuch a manner that nothing is to be icen befides his weapon, 
which he holds raifed perpendicularly above the furface of the water: the fowls, 
which come to take reft, imagining the weapon to be only a withered reed, perch 
upon it ; but they are no iooner alighted, than the fifh opens his throat, and makes 
fuch a fudden motion to feize his prev, that it feldom efcapes him. This fifh is 
an inhabitant ot the lakes. “The fturgeon is both a frefh and falt water fifh, taken 
on the coafts of Canada and the lakes, from eight to twelve feet tong, and propor- 
tionably thick. ‘There is a ímall kind of fturgeon, the flefh ot: which is very tender 
and delicate. The achigau, and the gilthead, are fifh peculiar to the river St. 
Laurence. Some of the rivers breed a kind of crocodile, that differs pu little 
from thofe of the ile. 

INHABITANTS AND PRINCIPAL TOwNS.] Before the late war, the banks of the 
river St. Laurence, above Quebec, were vaftly ulous ; but wc cannot precifely 
determine the number of French and Englifh fete ed in this province; who are un- 
doubtedly upon the increafe. In the year 1783, Canada and Labrador wete fup- 
pofed to contain about 130,000 inhabitants. The different tribes of Indians in 
Canada are almott innumerable ¿ but thefe people are ohferved to decreafe in po- 
pulation where the IZuropeans are moft numerous, owing chieflv to the immoderate 
ufe of fpirituous liquors, of which they are exceffively fond. But as liberty is the 
ruling paffion of the Indians, we may naturally fuppofe that as the Europeans ad- 
vance, the former will retreat to more diftant regions. 

Qucbec, the capital, not only of this province, but of all Canada, is fituated at 
the confluence of the rivers St. Laurence and St. Charles, or the J.ittle River, 
about 329 miles from the fea. It is built on a rock, partly of marble and partly 
of flate. The town is divided into an: upper and a lower ; the houfes in both are 
of ftone, and built in a tolerable manner. The fortifications are ftrong, though 
not regular. The town 1s covered with a regular and beautiful citadel, in which 
the governor rcfides. The number of inhabitants are computed at about 15,000 
The river, which from the fea hither is four or five leagues broad, narrows all of 
a fudden to about a mile wide. ‘The haven, which lies oppofite the town, is fafe and 
commodious, and about five fathom deep. The harbour is flanked by twó baí- 


tions, that are raifed 25 feet from the ground, which is about the heieht of the rides 
at the time of the equinox. 
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From Quebec to Montreal, which is about 170 miles, in failing up the river 
St. Laurence, the eye is entertained with beautiful laadícapes, the bank: being in 
many places very bold and fteep, and fhaded with lofty trees. The farms lie 
pretty clofe all the way ; feveral gentlemen’s houfes neatly built, fhew themfelves 
at intervals, and there is all the appearance or a flourifhing colony ; but there are 
few towns or villages. It is pretty much like the well-fettled parts of Virginia and 
Maryland, where the planters are wholly within themfelves. Many beautiful 
iflands are interfperfed in the channel of the river, which have an agreeable effect 
upon the eye. After paffing the Richlieu iflands, the air becomes fo mild und 
temperate, that the traveller thinks himfelf tranfported to another climate ; but 
this is to be underítood in the fummer months. 

The town called Trois Rivieres, or the Three Rivers, is about half way be- 
tween goes and Montreal, and has its name from three rivers which join their 
currents here, and fallinto the river St. Laurence. It is much reforted to by fe- 
veral nations of Indians, who by means of theíe rivers, come hither and trade with 
the inhabitants in various kinds of furs and fkins. The country is pleafant, and 
fertile in corn, fruit, &c. and great numbers of handfome houfes ftand on both fides 
the rivers. 

Montreal ftands on an ifland in the river St. Laurence, which is ten leagues in 
length and four in breadth, at the foot of a mountain which gives name to it, about 
half a league from the fouth fhore. While the French had pofleflion of Canada, 
both the city and ifland of Montreal belonged to private proprietors, who had im- 
proved them fo well, that the whole ifland was become a moft delightful fpot, and 
pm every thing that could adminifter to the conveniences of life. The city 
s an oblong fquare, divided by llar and well-formed ftreets ; and when 
taken.hy the Englifh, the houfes were built in a very handfome manner; and 
ufe might be feen at one view from the harbour, or from the fouthern- 
modi fide of the river, as the hill on the fide of which the town ftands falls gradu- 
ally to the water. This place is furrounded by a wall and a dry ditch ; and its 
fortifications have been much improved by the Englifh. Montreal is nearly as 
large as Quebec; but fince it fell into the hands of the Englifh it hath fuffered 
much by fires. 

GOVERNMENT.) Before the late war, the French lived in affluence, being free 
from all taxes, and having full liberty to hunt, fifh, fell timber, and to fow and 

lant as much land as they could cultivate. By the capitulation granted to the 

rench, when this:country was reduced, both individuals and communities were 
entitled to all their rights and privileges. 

It was enacted by an act of parliament in the year 1774, that it fhould be lawful 
for his majefty, his heirs, and fucceffors, by warrant under his or their fignet or fign 
manual, and with the advice of the privy-council, to conftitute and appoint a coun- 
cil for the affairs of the province of Quebec, to confift of fuch perfons refident 
there, not exceeding twenty-three, nor lefs chan feventeen, as his majefty, his heirs, 
and fucceffors, fhall be pleafed to appoint ; and upon the death, removal, or ab- 
fence of any of the members of the {faid council, in like manner to conftitute and 
appoint others to fucceed them. And this council, fo appointed and noininated, or 
the majority of them, are vefted with power and authority to make ordinances for 
the peace, welfare, and p government, of the province, with the confent of the 
avernor, or in his abfence of the lieutenant-governor, or commander in chief 
or the time being. The council, however, are not impowered to lay taxes, ex- 
- cept for the purpofe of making roads, reparation of public buildings, or fuch 
local conveniencies. By this act, all matters of controverfy relative to property 
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and civil rights are to be determined by the F rench laws of Canada ; but the 
crintinal law of England is to be continued in the province. The inhabitants of 
Canada are alfo allowed by this act not only to pro efs the Romifh religion, but 
the ?opiíh clergy are invefted with a right to claim and attain their accuftomed 
dues from thofe of the fame religion. | 

This act occafioned a great alarm both in England and America, and appears 
to have contributed much towards fpreading a fpirit of difaffection to the Britifh 
government in the colonies. The city of London petitioned againft the bill before 
it received the royal affent; declaring, that they apprehended it to be entirely 
fubverfive of the great fundamental principles of the Britifh conftitution, as .well 
as of the authority of various folemn acts of the legiflature. And in one of the 
petitions of the American congrefs to the king, they complained, that by the 
Quebec act, “* the limits of that province were extended, the Englifh laws abolifhed, 
and the French laws reítored, whereby great numbers of Britifh freemen were 
fubjected to the latter ; and that an abfolute government, and the Roman catholic 
religion, were alfo eftablifhed by that ac, throughout thofe vaft regions that 
border on the wefterly and northerly boundaries of the free Proteftant Engliíh 
fettlements.”’ | 

TRADE AND COMMERCE.] By expelling the French from the back of our ther 
fettlements, we fecured them from the danger of being molefted or attacked by ars 
active and formidable enemy, and enabled our people to attend, with proper fpirit 
and induftry, to agriculture, and the improvement of that country. While the 
important conqueft of Canada removed a rival power from that part of North 
America, it put us in the fole poffeffion of the fur and peltry trade, the ufe and 
importance of which are well known to the manufacturers of Great Britain, and, 
it was thought, would have enabled us to extend the fcale of a general commerce. 
But our expectations of this kind have been much lowered by the fatal conteft with 
the colonies. 

The nature of the climate, feverely cold in winter, and the people manufac- 
turing nothing, fhews what Canada principally wants from Europe ; wine, or rather 
rum, cloths, chiefly coarfe linen, and wrought iron. ‘The Indian trade requires 
rum, tobacco, a fort of duffil blankets, guns, powder, balls, and flints, kettles, 
hatchets, toys, and trinkets of all kinds. 

While this country was P. recu n by the French, the Indians fupplied them with 
peltry ; and the French had traders, who, in the manner of the original inhabitants, 
traverfed the waft lakes and rivers in canoes, with incredible induftry and patience, 
carrying their goods into the remoteft parts of America, and among nations en- 
tirely unknown to us. Thefe again brought the market home to them, as the In- 
dians were thereby habituated to trade with them. For this purpofe, people from 
all parts, even from the diftance of 1000 miles, came to the French fair at Mon- 
treal, which began in June, and fometimes lafted three months. On this occafion, 
many folemnities were obferved, guards were placed, and the governor affifted, 
to preferve ordcr, in fuch a concourfe, and with fo great a variety of favage nations. 
But fometimes great diforder and tumults happened ; and the Indians, being 
fond of brandy, frequently gave for a dram all they were poffeffed of. It is re- 
markable, that many of theie nations actually paffed by our fettlement of Albany 
in New York, and travelled 250 miles farther to Montreal, though they might 
have purchafed the goods cheaper at the former. So much did the French exceed. 
us in the arts of winning the affections of thefe favages ! 

Since we became pofieffed of Canada, our trade with that country is computed 
to employ about 60 fhips, and 1000 feamen. Their exports, at an average ur 
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three years, in fkins, furs, ginfeng, fnake-root, capillaire and wheat, amount to 
105,500 l. Their imports from Great Britain, in a variety of articles, are Com- 
puted at nearly the fame fum. It ts unneceffary to make any remarks on the value 
and importance of this trade, which not only fupplies us with un.nanufactured ma- 
terials, indifpenfibly neceffary in many articles of our commerce, but alío takes 
in exchange the manufactures of our own country, or the production of our other 
fettlements in the Eaft and Weft Indics. "e 

But whatever attention be paid to the trade and peopling of Canada, it will 
be impoffible to overcome certain inconveniences, proceeding from natural caufes ; 
I mean the feverity of the winter, which is fo exceffive from December to April, 
that the greateft rivers are frozen over, and the fnow lies comnionly from four to 
fix feet deep on the ground, even in thofe parts of thé country which he three 
degrees fouth of London, and in thc temperate latitude of Paris, Another incon- 
venience arifes from the falls in the river St. Laurence, below Montreal, which 
render it difficult for very large fhips to penetrate to that emporium of inland 
commerce ; but veflels from 300 to 400 tons arrive there annually. Our commu- 
nication therefore with Canada, and the immenfe regions beyond it, will always 
be interrupted during the winter feafon, until roads are formed, that can be tra- 
velled with fafety from the indians. For it may be here obferved, that thefe 
favage people often commence hoftilities againft us, without any previous no- 
tice ; and frequently, without any provocation, they commit the moft horrid 
ravages for a long time with impunity. But when at laft their barbarities have 
roufed the ftrength of our people, they are not afhamed to beg a peace: the 
know we always grant it readily ; they promife it fhall endure as long as the fun 
and moon ; and then all is quiet till fome incident, too often co-operating with ill 
t€ received from our traders, gives them a frefh opportunity of renewing their 
cruelties. 


Fitstory.] See the general account of America. 


IN O v A. S C i ‘ff I A. 
SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 
Length 350? ,. 43 and 49 north latitude. 7 
Breadth 250 , between ic and 67 eait longitude. è 373960. 


BOUNDARIES. | I3? cuit ore by the River St. Laurence on the North ; by the 

| gulf of St. Laurence, and the Atlantic ocean, Eaft ; by the 

fame ocean, South ; and by Canada and New England; Weft. In thc year 1734 

a" ¿pa was divided into /«vo Lovernuments. i 
{he province and government, now ftyled ] 

weftward of the mouth of the river St. deg egi ete pé a aly tg i y 


: Croix, by th -i 3d d Ë 
a line drawn due north from thence to de re m da ae ety MERE 


fouthern boundary of the province of 
en, to the northward by the faid boundary as far as Wr eiie ade of 
c Bay de Chaleurs, to the eaftward by the faid bay to the gulf of St. Laurence to 
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the bay called Bay Verte, to the fouth Ly a line in the centre of the Bay of Fundy, 
from the river St. Croix aforefaid, to the mouth of the Mufquat River, by the faid 
river to its fource, and from thence by a due caft line acroís the Ifthmus into the 
Bay Verte, to join the eaftern lot above defcribed, including all iflands within fix. 
leagues of the coaft. 

Rivers.] The river of St. Laurence forms the northern boundary. The rivers. 
Rifgouche and Nipifiguit run from weft to eaft, and fall into the bay of St. 
Laurence. The rivers of St. John, Paflamagnadi, Penobfcot, and St. Croix, 
which runs from north to fouth, fall into Fundy Bay, or the fea a little te the 
eaftward of it. : 

SEAS, BAYS, AND CAPES.] The feas adjoining to it are, the Atlantic ocean,. 
Fundy Bay, and the gulf of St. Laurence. The leffer bays are, Chenigto and 
Green Bay upon the Itthmus, which joins the north part of Nova Scotia to the fouth ; 
and the bay of Chaleurs on the north-eaft ; the bay of Chedibucto on the fouth- 
eaft: the bay of the iflands, the ports of Bart, Chebucto, Profper, St. Margaret, 
ILa Heve, port Maltois, port Ryfignol, port Vert, and port Joly, on the fouth ; 

rt La Tour, on the fouth-eaít ; port St. Mary, Annapolis, and Minas on the 
fouth fide of Fundy Bay, and port Rofeway now the moft populous of all.. 

The chief capes are, Cape Portage, Ecoumenac, T ourmentin, Cape Port and 
Epis, on the eaft. Cape Fogeri, and Cape Canceau, on the fouth-eaft.. Cape 
Blanco, Cape Vert, Cape Theodore, Cape Dore, Cape La Heve, and Cape Ne- 
gro, on the fouth. Cape Sable, and Cape Fourche, on the fouth-weft. 

Lakes.] The lakes are very numerous, but have not yet received particular 
names. 

CriMATE.] The climate of this country, though within the Temperate Zone, 
has been found rather unfavourable to European conftitutions. ‘They are wrapt 
up in the gloom of a fog during great part of the year, and for four or five 
months it is intenfely cold. But though the cold in winter and the heat in 
fummer are great, they coime on gradually, fo as to prepare the body for enduring 
both. 

SOIL AND PRODUCE.] From fuch an unfavourable climate little can be expected. 
Nova Scotia, or New Scotland, is almoft a continued foreft ; and agriculture, 
though attempted by the Englifh fettlers, has hitherto made little progrefs. In 
moft parts the foil is thin and barren, the corn it produces, of a fhrivelled kind 
like rye, and the grafs intermixed with a cold fpungy mofs. However, it is not 
uniformly bad ; there are tracts in the peninfula to the fouthward, which do not 
yield to the beft land in New England ; and, in general, the foil is adapted to the 
produce of hemp and flax. The timber is extremely proper for fhip-building, 
and produces pitch and tar. Flattering accounts have been given of the improve- 
ments making in the new fettlements and the bay of Fundy- A great — of 
land hath been cleared which abounds in timber, and fhip-loads of excellent matts 
and fpars have been fhipped for England. | 

AnimaLs.] This country is not deficient in the animal productions of the 
neighbouring provinces, particularly dcer, beavers, and otters. Wild fowl], and 
all manner ot game, and many kinds of European fowls and en have, from 
time to time been brought into it, and thrive well. At the clofe o March,. the fifh 
begin to fpawn, when they enter the rivers in fuch fhoals as are incredible. Her- 
rings come up in April, and the fturgeon and falmon in May. But the moft valu-- 
able appendage of New Scotland, is the Cape Sable coatt, along which is one con- 
tinued range of cod-fifhing banks, and excellent harbours. - 
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History, SETTLEMENT, CHIEF Notwithftanding the forbidding appearance 
TOWNS, AND COMMERCE. t of this counti y, it was here that foine of the 
Srt European fettlements were made. ‘The firft grant of lands in it was given 
by James I. to his fecretary Sir W uliam Alexander, from whom it had the name 
of Nova Scotia, or New Scotland. Since then it has frequently changed hands, 
from one private proprietor to another, and from the French to the Englifh nation 
backward and forward. It was not confirmed to the Englifh, till tre peace of 
Utrecht, and their defign in acquiring it, does not feem to have fo much arifen 
from any profpe&.of direct profit to be obtained by it, as from an apprehenfion 
that the French, by pofleffing this province, might have had it in their power to 
annoy our other fettlements. Upon this principle, 3000 families were tranfported 
in 1749, at the charge of the government, into this country. The town they 
erected is called Halifax, from the ear] of that name, to whofe wifdom and care we 
owe this fettlement. The town of Halifax ftands upon Chebucto Bay, very com- 
modioufly fituated for the fifhery, and has a communication with moft parts of 
the province, either by land carriage, the fea, or navigable rivers, with a fine 
harbour, where a finall fquadron of fhips of war lies during the winter, and in fum- 
mer puts to fea, under the command of a commodore, for the protection of the 
fifhery, and to fee that the articles of the peace, relating thereto, are duly obferved 
by the French. The town has an entrenchment, and is ftrengthened with forts 
of timber. Three regiments of men are ftationed in it, to protcét the inha- 
bitants from the Indians, whofe refentment, however excited or fomented, has 
been found implacable againít the Englifh. The number of inhabitants is faid to 
be 15 or 16,000, who live very comfortably by the trade they carry on in. furs and 
naval ftores, by their fifheries, and it being the refidence of the governor and the 
garrifon already mentioned. 

The other towns of lefs note are Annapolis Royal, which ftands on the caft fide 
of the bay of Fundy, and though but a {mall wretched place, was formerly the ca- 
pital of the province. It has one of the fineft harbours in America, capable of con- 
taining a thoufand vefiels at anchor, in the utmoft fecurity. This place is alfo pro- 
teéted by a fort and garrifon. St. John’s is a new fettlement at the mouth of the 
river of that name, that falls into the bay of Fundy on the weft fide. Since the con- 
clufion of the American war the emigration of loyalifts to this province, from the 
United States hath been very great. By them new towns have been raifed, but 
particularly at Port Rofeway, where is now a city named Sheléurne, which extends 
two miles on the water fide, and one mile back, with wide flreets croffing each 
other at right angles. It is faid to have above gooo inhabitants, exclufive of 
what is ftyled the B/2ck Town (containing 1200 free blacks, who ferved on the roy- 
al fide during the war), which ftands about a mile from Shelburne, and feparated 
from it by a fmall frefh water river. ‘The harbour here is deep, capacious, and iť- 
cure, and the tide hath a great rife and fall. Such of the lovaliíts as apply for lands 
have in proportion to the property they poffeffed before the troubles in America 
commenced, allowing for fuch as have large families to provide for. And it is faid 
that tbe new appointed governor of New Brunfwick D it in his inftruétions to 
** grant, without fee or rcward, to fuch reduced officers as ferved in provincial 
corps during the late war in North America, and fhall perfonally apply for the 
fame, the following quantities of lands, fubject at the expiration of ten years to the 
fame quit rents as other lands are fubject in the province of Ni va Scotia, as alfo 
fubject to the fame conditions of cultivation and improvement. To every perfon 
having the rank of a field officer, three thoufand acres ; to every captain two thou- 
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fand acres ; and to every fubaltern one thoufand acres.” ‘The reduced officers of the 
navy are entitled to land in the fame proportion. 

The exports from Great Britain to this country confift chiefly of woollen and 
linen cloth, and other neceffaries for wear, of fifhing tackle, and rigging for fhips. 
The amount of our exports, at an average of three years, before the new fettle- 
ments, was about 26,5001. The only articles we can get in exchange are timber, 
and the produce of the fifhery, which, at a like average, amounts to 38,000 ]l. But 
from the late increafe of inhabitants, it is fuppofed that they will now erect faw mills, 
and endeavour to fupply the Weft India iflands with lumber of every kind, as well 
as the produce of the — which will be a profitable article to both countries. 
The whole population of Nova Scotia and the iflands adjoining is eftimated at. 
$0,900. 
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F the rife, progrefs, and moft remarkable events of that war, between Great 
Britain and her American colonies, which at length terminated in the efta- 
blifhment of the ** United States of America," we have already given an account, in 
our view of the principal tranfactions in the hiftory of Great Britain. It was on the 
ath of July, 1776, that the congreís publifhed a folemn declaration, in which they 
affigned their reafons for withdrawing their allegiance from the king of Great Bri- 
tain. In the name, and by the authority, of the inhabitants of the united colonies 
of New Hampthire, Maffachufet's-Bav, Rhode Ifland, and Providence Plan- 
tations, Connecticut, New York, New Jerfey, Pennfylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North-Carolina, South-Carolina, and Georgia, they declared, that they 
then were, and of right ought to be, Free and Independent States ; and that, as 
fuch, they had full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, eftablifh 
commerce, and do all other acts and things, which independent ftates may of right 
do. ‘They alfo publifhed a&s of confederation, and perpetual union, between the 
united colonies, in which they affumed the title of “* The United States of America ;” 
and by which each of the colonies contracted a reciprocal treaty of alliance and friend- 
hip for their common defence, for the maintenance of their liberties, and for their 
general and mutual advantage ; obliging themfelves to aflift each other againít eil 
violence that might threaten all, or any one of them, and to repel, in common, all 
the attacks that might be levelled againft all, or any one of them, on account of re- 
ligion, fovereignty, commerce, or under any other pretext whatfoever. Each of 
the colonies referved to themfelves alone the exclufive right of regulating their in- 
ternal government, and-of framing laws in all matters not included in the articles 
of confederation. 

But for the moré convenient management of the general interefts of the United 
States, it was determined, that delegates fhould be annually appointed in fuch man- 
ner as the legiflature of each ftate fhould direct, to meet in congreís on the firft 
Monday of November of every year, with a power referved to each ftate to recall 
its delegates, or any of them, at any time within the year, and to fend others in 
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their ead, for the remainder of the year. No ftate is to be reprefented in conerefs 
by leís than two, nor more than {even members; and no perfon is capable of being 
a delegate for more than three years, in any term of fix years ; nor is any perfon be- 
ing a delegare, capable of holding any office under the United States, for which he, 
or any other for his benetit, fhall receive any fulary, fees, or emoluinent of any kind. 
in determining queftions in the United States, in congrefs affembled, each ftate is to 
have one vote. Every itate is to abide by the determinations of the United States 
in congreís afembled, on all queftions which are fubinitted to them by the con- 
federation. ihe articles of confederation arc to be inviolably obferved by every 
ftate, and the union is to be perpetual; nor is any alteration, at any time hereafter, to 
be made in any of them, unlefs fuch alteration be agreed to in a congrefs of the 
United States, and be afterwards confirmed by the legiflaturcs of every ftatc. 

It was on the 3oth of January, 1778, that the French king concluded a treaty of 
amitv and commerce with the thirteen United Colonies of America, as independent 
itates. Holland acknowledged them as fuch April 19th, 1782 ; and on the 5oth of 
November, 1782, provifional articles were figned at Paris, by the Britifh and Ame- 
rican commiffioners, in which his Britannic majefty acknowledged the thirteen 
colonies to bc Free, Sovereign, and Independent States ; and thefe articles were after- 
wards ratified by a definitive treaty. Sweden acknowledged them as fuch February, 
sth, 1783 ; Denmark, the 25th February; Spain, in March, and Ruffia, in July 
1783. 

7 Acco to the report of the committee appointed for that purpofe, the Foreign 
Debt of the United States incurred by the late war in obtaining their independence, 
amounted to 7,885,085 dollars, and the Domeffic Debt to 34,115,290, total, at 
4s. 6d. each, equal to 9,450,084 1. fterling, the intereft of which at 6 per cent. is 
567,0051. But the coft of the war to Great Britain is moderately computed az 
115,654,9141. and the additional annual burthen by it 4,557,575 1. fince January 
1775. As to the lofs of men during the unhappy war, the States of America, ac- 
cording to authentic eftimates, loft by the fword and in prifon near 80,000 men; 
and by the Britifh returns at New York, the number of foldiers killed in the fer- 


vice, amounted to 43,633. 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 


Length 550 e $ 41 and 49 north latitude. 
Breadth 200 between 67 and 74 weft longitude. t 87,000. 


BounDARIESs. ] I3? wea by e on the North-Eaft by Nova Scotia; on the 
e anada ; on the South, by New York ; d 

the aft by the Atlantic. J A n 

Divifions. 
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Divifions. Provinces. Chief towns. 


The northern divifion, t New Hampfhire 


or government 


The middle divifion ¿Ma Colony t T ken mote! pe 


Portfmouth. 








The fouth diviion—— Rhode Ifland, &c. Newport. 
The weft diyifion —— 3 Conneéticut —1 Nal vo a 


Rivers.] Their rivers are, 1. Connecticut; 2. Thames; 3. Patuxent; 4. 
Merimac ; 5. Pifcataway ; 6. Saco ; 7. Cafco ; 8. Kinebeque ; and 9. Penobícot, or 
Pentagonet. 

Bays AND cAPES.] The molt remarkable bays and harbours are thofe formed 
by Plymouth, Rhode Ifland, and Providence Plantations ; Monument-Bay ; Weft- 
Harbour, formed by the bending of Cape-Cod ; Bofton-harbour; Pifcataway; 
and Cafco-Bay. | 

The chief capes are, Cape-Cod, Marble-Head, Cape-Anne, Cape-Netic, Cape- 
Porpus, Cape-Elizabeth, and Cape-Small-Point. 

AIR AND CLIMATE.] New England, though fituated almoft ten degrees nearer 
the fun than the mother-country, has an earlier winter, which continues longer, 
and is more fevere than with us. ‘The fummer again is extremely hot, and much 
beyond any thing known in Europe, in the fame latitude. The clear and ferene 
temperature of the iky, however, makes amends for the extremity of heat ang 
cold, and renders the climate of this country fo healthy, that it is reported.to 
agree better with Britifh conftitutions, than any other of the American provinces, 
The winds are very boifterous in the winter feafon, and naturalifts aferibe the 
early approach, the length and feverity of the winter, to the large frefh water 
lakes iying on the north-weft of New England, which being frozen over feveral 
months, occafion thofe piercing winds, which prove fo fatal to mariners on this 
coaít. 

The fun rifes at Bofton, on the longeft day, at 26 minutes after four in the 
morning, and fets at 34 minutes after feven in the evening; and on the fhorteft 
day, it rifes at 35 minutes after feven in the morning, and fets at 27 minutes after 
four in the afternoon: thus their longeft day is about fifteen hours, and the fhorteft 
about nine. 

SorL AND PRODUCE.] We have already obferved, that the lands lying on the 
eaftern fhore of America are low, and in fome, parts fwampy, but farther back 
they rife into hills. In New England, towards the north-eaft, the lands become 
rocky and mountainous. The foil here is various, but beit as you approach the 
fouthward. Round Maffachufet’s bay the foil is black, and rich as in any part of 
England; and here the firft planters found the grafs above a yard high. The 
uplands are lefs fruitful, being for the moft part a mixture of fand and gravel, 
inclining to clay. The low. grounds abound in meadows and pafture land. The 
JÉuropean grains have not been cultivated here with much fuccefs; the wheat is 
fubjeét to be blafted; the barley is an hungry grain, and the oats are lean and 
chaffy. But the Indian corn flourifhes in high perfcétion, and makes the general 
food of the lower fort of people. They likewife malt and brew it into a beer, 
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which is not contemptible. However, the common table drink is .cyder and 
fpruce beer: the latter is made of the tops of the fpruce fir, with the addition of.a 
finall quantity of molaffes. They likewife raife in New England a ee quantity 
of hemp and fiax. The fruits of Old England come to great pe ection here, 
particularly peaches and apples. Seven or eight hundred fine peaches may be 
found on one tree, and a fingle apple-trce has produced feven barrels of cyder in 
one feafon. 

But New England is chiefly diftinguifhed for the variety and value of its timber, 
as oak, afh, pine, fir, cedar, elm, cyprefs, beech, walnut, chefnut, hazel, faffa- 
fras, fumach, and other woods ufed in dying or tanning leather, carpenters work, 
and fhip-building. “The oaks here are faid to be inferior to thofe of England ; but 
the frs are of an amazing bulk, and ufed to furnifh the royal navy of England with 
mafts and yards. They draw from their trees confiderable quantities of pitch, tar, 
refin, turpentine, gums, and balm; and the foil ys hemp and flax. <A fhip 
rnay here be built and rigged out with the produce of their forefts, and indeed 
Mip-building forms a confiderable branch of their trade. 

MeraLs.] Rich: iron mines, of a moft excellent kind and temper, have been 
difcovered in New England, which, if improved, may become very beneficial to 
the inhabitants. 

AxiMALS.] The animals of this country furnifh many articles of New England 
commerce. All kinds of European cattle thrive here, and multiply exceedingly ; 
the horfes of New England are hardy, mettlefome, and ferviceable, but fmaller 
than ours, though larger than the Welch. They have few fheep ; and the wool, 
though of a ftaple fufficiently long, is not near fo fine as that of England. Here 
as alfo elks, deer, hares, rabbits, fquirrels, beavers, otters, monkies, minks, 
martens, racoons, fabbs, bears, wolves, which are only a kind of wild dogs, foxes, 
ounces, and a variety of other tame and wild quadrupeds. But one of the moft 
fingular animals, of this and the neighbouring countries, is the mofe or moofe 
deer, of which there are two forts; the common light grey moofe, which refem- 
bles the ordinary deer; thefe herd fometimes thirty together: and the large black 
moofe, whofe body is about the fize of a bull; his neck refembles a ftag”s, and 
his flefh is extremely grateful. The horns, when full grown, are about four or 
five feet from the head to the tip, and have fhoots or branches to each horn, which 
generally fpread about fix feet. When this animal goes through a thicket, or un- 
der the boughs of a tree, he lays his horns back on his neck, to place them out 
of his way : and thefe prodigious horns are fhed every year. This animal does not 
fpring or rife in going, like a deer; but a large one, in his common walk, has 
been feen to ftep over a gate five feet high. When unharboured, he will run a 
courfe of twenty or thirty miles before he takes to a bay; but when chafed, he 
generally takes to the water. 

There is hardly any where greater plenty of fowls, as turkeys, geefe, partridges, 
ducks, widgeons, dappers, fwans, heathcocks, herons, ftorks, blackbirds, all 
forts of barn-door fowl, vaft flights of pigeons, which come and go at certain fea- 
fons of the year, cormorants, ravens, crows, &c. The reptiles are rattlefnakes, 
frogs, and toads, which fwarm in the uncleared parts of thefe countries, where, 
with the owls, they make a moft hideous noife in the fummer evenings. 

The feas round New England, as well as its rivers, abound with fifh, and even 
whales of feveral kinds, fuch as the whalebone whale, the fpermaceti whale, 
which yields ambergris, the fin-backed whale, the fcrag whale, and the bunch 
whale, of which they take in great numbers, and fend befides jome fhips every 
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year to fifh for whales in Greenland, and as far as Falkland iflands. A terrible 
creature, called the whale-killer, from 20 to 30 feet long, with ftrong teeth and 
jaws, perfecutes the whale in theíe feas; but, afraid of his monftrous ftrength, 
they feldom attack a full grown whale, or indeed a young onc, but in companies 
o? ten or twelve. At the mouth of the river Penobícot, there is a mackarel fifhery ; 
they likewife fifh for cod in winter, which they dry in the froft. 
PoPULATION, INHABITANTS, AND There is not one of the colonies which 
FACE OF THE COUNTRY. y can be compared in the abundance of 
people, the number of confiderable and trading towns, and the manufactures that 
are carried on in them, to New England. ‘The moft populous and flourifhing 
parts of the mother-country hardly make a better appearance than the culti- 
vated parts of this province, which reach above 60 miles back. ‘There are here 
many gentlemen of confiderable landed eftates; but the greatcft part of the people 
is compofed of a fubftantial yeomanry, who cultivate their own frecholds, with- 
out a dependence upon any but providence, and their own induftry. Thefe 
freeholds generally pats to their children in the way of gavelkind; which keeps 
them from being hardly ever able to emerge out of their original hanpy medio- 
crity. In no part of the world are the ordinary fort fo independent, or pofiefs 
more of the conveniences of lite; they are ufed from their infancy to the exercife 
of arms; and before the conteft with the mother-country, they had a militia, 
which was by no means contemptible; but their military flrength is now much 
more confiderable. The population of the four provinces, of which New Eng- 
land is comprized, was proportioned by Douglas, fome years paít, as follows : 


But in 1783, 


Maffachufet’s bay - - - - 200,000 — 350,000 
Connecticut - - - - 100,COO — 206,000 
Rhode Ifland - - - - 30,000 — 50,400 
New Hampfíhire - - - 24,000 — 82,200 


Thus the number fince his time is fo greatly increafed, that, the four provinces 
now contain nearly 700,000 fouls, including a finali number of negroes and 
Indians. 

Connecticut is faid, in proportion to its extent, to exceed every other colony of 
Britifh America, as well in the abundance of people, as cultivation of foil. “The 
men, in general, throughout the province, are robuft, itout, and tall. The 
greateft care is taken of the limbs and bodies cf infants, which are kept ftraight by 
means of a board; a practice learnt of the Indian women, who abhor all crooked 
people; fo that deformity is here a rarity. “Lhe women are fair, lhandíome, and 
genteel, and modeft and referved in their manners and behaviour. They cannot 
converfe much about whift, quadrille, or operas ; but it is tric that they wiil talk 
freely upon the fubjects of hiftory, geography, ana otner literary tucicéts. The 
inhabitants of Connecticut are extremely nolpitable to ftrangers. 

ReLicion.] ‘The church of England, in this part cf America, is far from 
being in a flotrifhing condition; in feveral places, the number of auditors do not 
amount to twelve perfuns. In the year 1768, the four provinces contzined up- 
wards of 700 religious afiemblies ; of which 26 only ctierved the forros of the 
church of England. Every particular focicty among tiizsm is Independent of all 
other ecclefia.tical jurifdiction ; nor does thore lie any appeal from their pur.fh- 
ments or cenfures. The miniters of Balten depend entirely en the generofiry of 
their hearers for fupport; a voluntary contricuuon being made for them, by the 
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congregation, every time divine fervice is celebrated. It is not long fince they 
fuffered any member of the church of England to have a fhare in the magiftracy, 
or to be elected a member of the Commons, or Houfe of Reprefentatives. Their 
laws againít quakers were formerly very fevere, that fe& giving the firft fettlers and 
government there great uneafincís and ditturbance. ‘To bring one in was a forfeiture 
of 1ool. to conceal one 40s. an hour; to go to a quaker's meeting, 10s. to preach 
there, 5s. If a quaker was not an inhabitant, he was fubject to anifhment, and 
if he returned, death ; but thefe, and fome other fevere ecclefiaftical laws are now 
repealed, in confequence of the diffufion of more humane and equitable principles. 
Calvinifm from the principles of the firft fettlers, hath been very prevalent in INew 
England, many of the inhabitants alfo formerly obferved the fabbath with a kind 
of Jewith rigour; but their bigotry of late hath been much diminifhed. Since 
their independence, there is no eftablifhed religion in the province, but every fect 
is allowed the free exercife of their religion, and is equally under the protection of 
the laws. ‘The Connecticut province hath alfo mereided a bifhop for the Epifco- 
valians among them, T fending one of their number to Scotland to be ordained 
de the Nonjuring bifhops of the Epifcopal church in that kingdom, which 
ceremony was performed ar Aberdeen. 

Chier ToWNS.] Bofton, the capital of New England, ftands on a peninfula at 
the botrom of Maffachufet’s bay, about nine miles from its mouth. At the entrance 
of this bay are feveral rocks, which appear above water, and upwards of a dozen 
finall iflands, fome of which are inhabited. ‘There is but one fafe channel to a 
proach the harbour, and that fo narrow, that two fhips can {carcely fail through 
abreaft ; but within the harbour there is room for 500 fail to lie at anchor, in a good 
depth of water. On one of the iflands of the bay, ftands Fort William, the moft 
regular fortreís in all the plantations. This caftle is defended by 100 guns, twenty 
of which lie on a platform level with the water, fo that it is fcarcely poffible for an 
enemy to país the caftle. ‘To prevent furprife, they have a guard placed on one of 
the rocks, at two leagues diftance, from whence they make fignals to the caítle, 
when any fhips come near it. There is alfo a battery of guns at each end of the 
town. At the bottom of the bay is a noble pier, near 2000 feet in length; along 
which, on the north fide, extends a row of warehoufes for the merchants, and to this 
pier fhips of the greateft burthen may come and unload, without the help of boats. 
The greateft part of the town lies round the harbour, in the fhape of a half moon; 
the country beyond it rifing gradually, and affording a delightful profpect from the 
fea. The head of the pier joins the principal ftreet of the town, which is, like 
moft of the others, fpacious and well built. Bofton contains at prefent about 
18,000 inhabitants; so years ago they were more numerous. The furprifing in- 
creafe of Newbury port, Salem, Marblehead, Cape Anne, Plymouth, Dartmouth, 
and the ifland of Nantucket, hath checked the growth and trade of the capital. 
The trade of Bofton was, however, fo very confiderable, that, in the year 1768, 
1200 fail entered or cleared at the Cuftom-houfe there. Both the town and trade 
of Bofton greatly fuffered during the war with Great Britain ; but fince, the trade of 
Bofton has again confiderably increafed. 

Cambridge, in the fame province, four miles from Bofton, has an univerfity, 
containing two ípacious co rere called by the names of Havard college, and 
Stoughton Hall, with a well-furnifhed library. It confifts of a prefident, five 
fellows, a treafurer, three profeffors, four tutors, and a librarian. The college 
charter was firít granted in 1650, and renewed in 1692, and is held under the co- 
lony feal. 2 
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the chief of which have already been men- 


t i N - E. la d, 
The other towns in New-f£.ngian fituated upon fine rivers, 


tioned, are generally recat, well built, and commodioully 


with capacious hubours. 

CoMBIERCE AND MANUFACTURES.] The trade of New-England is-great, as it 
fupplies a large quantity of goods from within itfelf ; but it is yet greater, as the 
people of this country are in a manner the carriers for all the colonics of North 
‘America, an:i to the Weft indies, and even for fome parts of Europe. The com- 
modities which the country yields are principally pig and bar iron, which were 
imported to Great Britain duty-free ; alfo mafts and yards, pitch, tar, and turpen- 
tine, for which they contraéted largely with the royal navy ; pot and pearl afhes, 
{taves, lumber, boards; all forts o provifions, which they fent to the French 
and Dutch fugar iflands, and formerly to Biibadoes, and the other Bricifh ifles, as 
grain, bifcuit, meal, beef, pork, butter, cheefe, apples, mm. onions, mackarel, 
and cod-fifh dried. They likewife fent thither cattle, horfes, planks, hoops, 
fhingles, ipe-itaves, oil, tallow, turpentine, bark, calf-fkins and tobacco. Their 
peltry sree is not very confiderable. They have a moft valuable fifhery upon their 
coafts in mackarel and cod, which employs vaft numbers of their people; with 
the produce of which they trade to Spain, Italy, the Mediterranean, and Weft- 
Indies, to a confideráble amount. Their whale-fifhery has been already mentioned. 
"The arts moft neceffary to fubfiftence, are thofe which the inhabitants of New-En- 
gland have been at the ateft pains to cultivate. ‘They manufacture coarfe linen 
and woollen cloth for their own ufe; hats are made here, which find a good vent in 
all the other colonies. Sugar-baking, diftilling, paper-making, and falt-works, are 
upon the improving hand. The bufinefs of fhip-building is one of the moft con- 
fiderable, which Bofton, Newbury, and the other fea- port towns in New-England 
carry on. Ships are fometimes built here upon commiffion; but frequently, the 
merchants of New-England have them conftructed upon their own account; and 
loading them with the produce of the colony, naval ftores, fifh, and fifh oil princi- 
pally, they fend them out upon a trading voyage to Spain, Portugal, or the Mcdi- 
£erranean ; where, having difpofed of their cargo, they make what advantage they 
freight, until fuch time as they can fell the velie herfelf to advantage, which 


eldom fail to do in a reafonable time. 
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It was computed, that, before the late unhappy differences arofe, the amount of 


Englifh manufactures, and India goods fent into this colony from Great Britain, 








was not lefs, at an average of three years, than 395,000]. Our imports from the 
fame were ca¥culared at 370,5001. 

HISTORY AND GOVERN MENT.] New-England is at prefent divided into the four 
provinces of New-Hampfhire, Maffachufet's, Rhode Ifland, and Conncéticut. As 
early as 1606, King James l. had by letters patent erected two companies, with a 
power to fend colonies into thofe parts, then comprehended under the general name 
of Virginia, as all the north-caft coaft of America was fome time called. No fet- 
£lements, however, were made in New-England by virtue of this authority. ‘Ihe 
companies contented themfelves with fending out a fhip or two, to trade with the 
Indians for their furs, and to fifh upon their coaft. “This continued to be the only 
fort of corref| »ondence between Great Britain and this part of Amcrica, till the year 
1620. By this time the religious diffenfions, by which England was torn to pieces, 
had become warm and furious. Archbifhop Laud perfecuted all forts of non-con- 
formiíts with an unrelenting feverity. ‘Thole men, on the other hand, were ready 
to fubmit to all the rigour of perfecution rather than give up their religious opinions, 
and conforn to the ceremonies of the church of England, which they confidered 
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as abufes of the moft dangerous tendency. There was no part of the world into 
which they would not fly, in order to obtain liberty of conícience. America 
opened an extenfive field. There they might tranfport themfelves, and eftablifh 
whatever fort of religious policy they were inclined to. The defign, befides, had 
fomething in it noble, and admirably fuited to the enterprifing fpirit of reformers 
in religion. With this view, having purchafed the territory, which was within 
the jurifdiétion of the Plymouth Company, and having obtained from the king the 
privilege of fettling it in whatever way they had a mind, 150 perfons embarked 
for New-England, and built a city, which, becaufe they had failed from Ply- 
mouth, they called by that name. Nocwithftanding the feverity of the climate, 
the unwholefomenefs of the air, and the difeafes to which, after a long fea voyage, 
and in a country which was new to them, they were expofed ; notwithftanding the 
want of all forts of conveniences, and even of many of the neceffarics of life, thofe 
who had conftitutions fit to endure fuch hardfhips, not difpirited or broken by the 
death of their companions, and fupported by the vigour then peculiar to Englifh- 
men, and the fatisfaction of finding themfelves beyond the reach of the fpiritual 
arm, fet themfelves to cultivate this country, and to take the beft fteps for the ad- 
vancement of their infant colony. New adventurers, encouraged by their example, 
and finding themfelves, for the fame reafons, uneafy at home, paffed over into 
this land of religious and civil liberty. By the clofe of the year 1630, they had 
built four towns, Salem, Dorcheíler, Charles Town, and Bofton, which laft has fince 
become the capital of New-England. But as neceffity is the natural fource of that 
active and frugal induitry, which produces every thing great among mankind, 
fo an uninterrupted flow of profperity and fuccefs occafions thofe diflenfions, 
which are the bane of human affairs, and often fubvert the beft founded eftablifh- 
ments. 

The inhabitants of New-England, who had fled from perfecution, became in a 
fhort time ftrongly tainted with this illiberal vice, and were eager to introduce an 
uniformity in religion, among all who entered their territories. The minds of 
men were not in this age fuperior to many prejudices; they had not that open and 
generous way of thinking, which at prefent diftinguifhes the natives of Great Bri- 
tain: and the doétrine of univerfal toleration, which, to the honour of the firft 
fettlers in America, began to appear among them, had few abettors; and many 
opponents. Many of them were bigotted Calvinifts ¿ and though they had felt the 
weight of perfecution themfelves, they had no charity for thofe who profefied fen- 
timents different from their own. It was not the general idea of the ge, that men 
might live comfortably together in the fame fociety, without maintaining the fame 
religious opinions ; and wherever thefe were at variance, the members of different 
fe&ts kept at a diftance from each other, and eftablifhed feparate governments. 
Hence ora flips, torn from the original government of New-England by reli- 
gious violence, planted themfelves in a new foil, and fpread over the country. 
Such was that of New-Hampfhire, which continues to this day a feparate juriídic- 
tion; fuch too was that of Rhode Ifland, whofe inhabitants were driven our from 
the Maffachufet colony (for that is the name by which the government firft erected 
in New-England was diftinguifhed), for oe the freedom of religious fenti- 
ments, and maintaining that the civil magiftrate had no right over the fpeculative 
opinions of mankind. Thefe liberal men founded a city, called Providence, which 
they governed by their own principles; and fuch is the conncction between juft- 
neís of fentiment and external profperity, that the government of Rhode Ifland, 
though ímall, became extremely populous and flourifhing. Another colony, 
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driven out by the fame perfecuting fpirit, fettled on the river Connecticut, and 
received frequent reinforcements from England, of fuch as were diffatisfied either 
with the religious or civil government of that country. 

America indeed was now become the main refource of all difcontented and en- 
terprifing fpirits; and fuch were the numbers which embarked for it from England, 
that in 1637 a proclamation was publifhed, prohibiting any perfon from aling 
thither, without an exprefs licence from the government. For want of this li- 
cence, it is faid, that Oliver Cromwell, Mr. Hampden, and others of that party, 
were detained from going into New-lngland, after being a-fhipboard for that 
purpofe. 

"Phefe four provinces, though always confederates for their mutual defence, were 
at firít, and ftill continue, under feparate jurifdiétions. They were all of them by 
their charters origina'ly free, and in a great meafure independent of Great Britain. 
The inhabitants had the choice of their own magiítrates, the governor, the coun- 
cil, the affembly, and the power of making fuch laws as they thought proper, 
without fending them to Great Britain for the approbation of the crown. Their 
laws, however, were not to be oppofite to thofe of Great Britain. Towards the 
latter end of the reign of Charles 11. when he and his minifters wanted to deftroy 
all charters and liberties, the Maffachufets colony was accufed of violating their 
charter, in like manner as was the city of London, and by a judgment in de kingi 
Bench of England was deprived of it. From that time to the Revolution, they 
remained without any charter. Soon after that period, they received a new one, 
which, though very favourable, was much inferior to the extenfive privileges of the 
former. ‘The appointment of a governor, lieutenant-governor, fecretary, and all, 
the officers of the admiralty, was veíted in the crown ; the power of the militia was 
wholly in the hands of the governor, as captain-general ; all judges, juftices, and 
fheriffs, to whom the execution of the law was entrufted, were nominated by the 
governor, with the advice of the council; the governor had a negative on the 
choice of counfellors, peremptory and unlimited ; and he was not obliged to give 
a rcafon for what he did in this particular, or reitrained to any number ; authentic 
copies of the feveral acts paffed by this colony, as wellas others, were to be traní- 
mi :ed to the court of England, for the royal approbation ; but if the laws of this 
col.^y were not repealed within three years after des were prefented, they were not 
repe-lable by the crown after that time; no laws, ordinances, election of magiftrates, 
or és of government whatfoever, were valid without the governor's confent in 
writing ; and appeals for fums above 3ool. were admitted to the king and council. 
Notwithítanding thefe reftraints, the people had {till a great fhare of power in this 
colony; for they not only chofe the affembly, but this affembly, with the governor's 
concurrence, chofe the council, refembling our houfe of lords; and the governor 
depended upon the affembly for his annual fupport. 

By the laws of this province no perfon can be arreíted, if there arc any means of 
fatisfaction ; nor imprifoned, unlefs there be a concealment of effects. Adultery 
was formerly death to both parties, 

To the Maffachufets government is united the ancient colony of Plymouth, and 
the territory c:.!led Main. 

New.Hampfh:re was ftill more under the influence of Great Britain. The 
council itfelf was appointed by the crown, but in other refpects it agreed with the 


former. 
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The colonies of Connecticut and Rhode Ifland preferved their ancient charters, 
and enjoyed the fame privileges which the MalTachulets did formerly. 

There were orisinally three forts of governmicnts efteo.ithed by the Englifh on 
the continent of America, viz, royal governments, charter governments, and pro- 
prietary governments. 

A royal government was properly fo called, becaufe the colonv was immediately 
dependent on the crown, and the king remained fovercign of the colony ; he ap- 
pointed the governor, council, and officers of ftate, sud the people only elected 
the reprefentatives, as in England ; fuch were the goveraments of Canada, Nova 
Scotia, Virginia, New Elampfhire, New-Yoik, Nev:-Jcrfey, and both Caroli- 
nas, Georgia, Eat and Welt Florida, the WVeit-India iflands, and that of St 

ohn's. 

i A charter government was fo called, becauie the company, incorporated by the 
king's charter, were in a manner vefted with fovercign authority to citablifh what 
fort of government they thought fit; and thele charter governments have gene- 
rally transferred their authority to the people ; for ia fuch governments, or ra- 
ther corporations, the freemen did not only choofetheir repreientatives, but annual- 
ly chofe their governor, council, and magiftrates, and made laws without the 
concurrence, and even without the knowledge, of the king ; and were under no 
other reftraint than this, that they enacted no laws contrary to the laws of Eng- 
land ; if they did their charters were liable to be forfeited. Such, as we have al- 
ready obferved, were, the governments of Rhode Ifland and Conneéticut, ‘in 
New England, and fuch was that of the Maffachufets formerly, though fome 
alterations were afterwards made in it. Such likewife were thofe of the two 
Carolinas. 

The third kind of government was the proprietary, properly fo called, becaufe 
the proprietor was invefted with fovereign authority : he appointed the governor, 
council, and magiftrates, and the reprefentatives were fummoned in his name ; 
and by their advice he enaéted laws, without the concurrence of the crown; but 
by a large ftatute, the proprietor was to have the king’s confent in the appointing 
a governor, when he did not refide in the plantation in perfon, and of a deputy- 
governor, when he did. And all the governors of the plantations were liable to 
be called to an account for their adminiftration, by the court of King’s Bench. 
The only proprietary governors lately fubfifting, were thofe of Pennfylvania 
and Maryland. 

But the government of New-England has been entirely changed, in confequence 
of the revolt of the colonies from the authority of Great Britain; of the origin aad 
progrefs of which an account hath been given in another pure It was on the 25th 
of July, 1776, that, by an order from the council at Bofton, the declaration of the 
American Congrefs, abfolving the United Colonies from their allegiance to the 
Britifh crown, and declaring theni free and independent, was publicly proclaimed 
fróm the balcony of the ftate-houfe in that town. 

A conítitution, or form of government, for the commonwealth of Maflachufets, 
including a declaration of rights, was agreed to, and eftablifhed by the inhabitants 
of that province, and took place in October 1780. In the preamble to this it was 
declared, that the end of the inftitution, maintenance, and adminiftration of go- 
vernment, is to fecure the exiftence of the body politic ; to protect it, and to E. 
nifh the individuals who compofe it, with the power of enjoying, in fafety and 
tranquillity, their natural rights, and the blefíings of life ; and that whenever thefe 
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, that the feveral towns, parifhes, in&s, and other bo- 
dics politic, or religious fucieti.s, fhould, at cll times, have the exclufive right of 
ele&ing their public teachers, and of contracting with them for their fu and. 
maintenance. T'har all monics paid by the fubjeé to the fupport of public wor- 
fhip, and of the public teachers, d, if he required it, be unifonrly m, 
to the fupport of the public veaci:ur or teachers of his own religious fcét or " 
mination, provided there were any on whofe inftructions he attended ; otherwife 
it might be paid towards the fupport of the teacher or teachers of the parith or 
p in which the faid monies fhould be raifed. That every denomination of 
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but that as in times of peace armies are dangerous to liberty, 
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^ p" eat in an exac& fubordination to the civil authority, and be govern- 
it. 

| uid likewife enacted, that che — of legiflation fhould be formed by 
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tówn, of the annual income of three pounds, or any eftate of the value of fixty 
pounds, have a right to vote for fenators and reprefentatives of the diftri& of 
which he was an inhabitant. The fenators are 40, chofen in this proportion; 
county of Suffolk 6, Effex 6, Middlefex 5, Hampfhire 4, Plymouth 3, Barnftable 
1, Briftol 3, York 2, Duke's and Nantucket 1, Worcefter 5, Cumberland 1, 
Lincoln 1, Berkfhire 2. ‘The houfe of reprefentatives is chofen alfo in certain pro- 
portions, and paid by the conftituent body. It was likewife enacted, that there 
fhould be a fupreme executive magiftrate, who .fhould be ftyled, the governor of 
the commonwealth of Maffachufets, and alfo a lieutenant-governor, both of whom 
fhould be chofen annually, by the whole body of electors in the commonwealth, and 
affifted by nine counfellors, chofen by ballot, out of the fenate. The fecretary, 
treafurer, receiver-general, notaries public, and naval officers, are chofen annually 
by the fenators and reprefentatives. The judiciary pows to be feptennial, and the 
delegates to congreís fhall be annually eleóted by and out of the fenate and houfe of 
reprefentatives, or general court. The vernor has a negative on bills fent 
to him for affent from the general court, but has no control in their choice of 
officers. 

The ftate of Rhode Ifland continue to admit their original charter as the rule 
of their government, it containing.an ample grant of all powers legiflative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial. New Hampfhire and Conneéticut have not yet finally 
eftablifhed their forms of government, but have chiefly adopted that of Maffachufets- 














Bay. 

Tt is worthy of notice that fince the commencement of the war between Great 
Britain and the colonies, and even while that war was carried on with great ani- 
mofity on both fides, an act was paffed, on the 4th of May 1780, by the council 
and houfe of reprefentatives of Maffachufets Bay, for incorporating and eftablifh- 
ing a fociety for the cultivation and promotion of the arts and fciences. It is en- 
titled, ** The American Academy of Arts and Sciences ;” the firft members were 
named in the act ; and they were never to be more than two hundred, nor lefs than 
forty. It was declared in the act, that the end and defign of the inftitution of the 
faid academy, was to promote and encourage the knowledge of the antiquities of 
America, and of the natural hiitory of the country ; and to determine tbe ufes to 
which its various natural productions might be applied ; to promote and encou- 
rage medicinal difcoveries ; mathematical difquifitions ; philofophical inquiries 
and experiments ; aftronomical, meteorological, and geographical obfervations ; 
and improvements in agriculture, arts, manufactures, and commerce : and, in 
fhort, to cultivate every art and fcience, which might tend to advance the in- 
ón honour, dignity, and happinefs, of a free, independent, and virtuous 
pcople. 
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N E W Y O R K 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 





Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 


Length 300 40 and 46 north latitude. 2. 
Breadth : cat between 72 and 76 weft longitude. t AO 


EW YORK is bounded on the South and Southweít, by 
Hudfon’s and Delaware rivers, which divide it from New 
Jerfey and Pennfylvania ¿ on the Eaft and North-Eaft, by New-England and the 
Atlantic Ocean ; and on the North-weft, by Canada. | 

This province, including the Ifland of New York, Long Ifland, and Staten 
Ifland, is divided into the ten following counties : 








BOUNDARIES. ] 

















Counties. Chief Towns. 
40-40 N. lar. 

New York — — $ New York t 74-00 W. lon. 
TM — — — Albany 
Uliter — -— 
Duchefs — — t None 
Orange — — — Orange 
Weft-Chefter ——— — VV eft- Che(ter 
King's — —— None 
Queen's -— = — Jamaica 
Suffolk — — — Southampton Long Ifland. 
Richmond — — — Richmond. 


Rivers.] The principal of thefe are Hudfon’s and the Mohawk ; the former 
abounds with excellent harbours, and is well ftored with great variety of fifh : on 
this the cities of New York and Albany are fituated. On the Mohawk is a large 
cataract, called the Cohoes, the water of which is faid to fall 70 feet perpendicular, 
where the river is a quarter of a mile in breadth. 

Carzs.] ‘Thefe are Cape May on the Eaft entrance of Delaware river ; Sandy- 
Hook, near the entrance of Raritan river ; and Montock Point, at the eaft end of 
Leng lfand. 

CLIMATE, SOIL, AND PRODUCE.] ‘This province, lying to the South of New 
England, enjoys a more happy temperature of climate. The air is very healthy, 
an eene well with all conftitutions. The face of the country,.refembling that 
of the other American colonies, is low, flat, and maríhy towards the fea. As 
you recede from the coaft, the eye is entertained with the gradual fwelling of hills, 
which become large in proportion as you advance into the country. The foil is ex- 
tremely fertile, producing wheat, rye, Indian corn, oats, barley, flax, and fruits, 
in great abundance and perfection. The timber is much the fame with that of 
New England. A great deal of iron is found here. 
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CITIES, POPULATION,. AND COMMERCE.] ‘The city of New York ftands on the 
South-weft end of Y ork-Ifland, which is twelve miles long, and near three in breadth, 
extremcly well fituated for trade, at the miouth of Hudfon’s river, where it is three 
miles broad, and proves a noble conveyance from Albany, and many other inland 
towns towards Canada, and the lakes. The city is in length above a mile, and its 
mean breadth a quarter of a mile. The city and harbour are defended by a fort 
and battery : in the fort is a fpacious manfion-houfe for the ufe of the governor. 
Many of the houfes are very elegant ; and the city, though irregularly built, af- 
fords a fine profpect. In the year 1776, when the king's troops took it, fome in- 
cendiaries attempted to deftroy it by fire, and one fourth part of it was burnt down. 
A great part of the inhabitants, now computed about 15,000, arc defcended froni 
thé Dutch families, who remained here after the furrender of the New. Netherlands 
to the Englifh, and the whole province is fuppofed to contain 200,090. ‘The better 
bort are rich and hofpitable, and the lower ranks are eafy in their circumftances ; at 
leaft this was the cale before the commencement of the civil war ; and both claíTes 
arc endowed with a generous and liberal turn of mind, which renders their fo- 
ciety and converfation more agreeable than in moft countries either of Europe 
or America. 

'The commerce of this province does not materially differ from that of New Eng- 
land. The commodities in which they trade are wheat, flour, barley, oats, beef, 
and other kinds of animal food. Their markets are the fame with thofe which the 
New Englanders ufe ; and they have a fhare in the log-wood trade, and that which 
is carried on with the Spanifh and French plantations. ‘They ufed to take alinoft the 
fame commodities from England with the:inhabitants of Bofton. At an average of 
three years, their exports were faid to amount to 526,0001. and their imports from 
Great Britain to 531,000 l. 

RELIGION AND LEARNING.] All religious denominations, except Jews and 
SEN enjoyed equal privileges here, as there is no eftablifhed church, unlefs the 
eighth article of capitulation made ón the furrender of the place (** The Dutch fhall 
enjoy the liberty of their confciences in divine worfhip and church difcipline"), may 
be termed an eftablifhment.  Judaifm was tolerated, but popery was not. The 
inhabitants of the province confift chiefly of Dutch, Englifh, and Scots prefbyterians, 
German Calvinifts, Lutherans, quakers, baptifts, &c. who have their refpective 
houfes of worfhip. The Dutch prefbyterians being in fubordination to the Claffis 
of Amíterdam, ufed to fend all their youth, who are intended for the miniftry, to 
Holland for ordination, as the epifcopalians do theirs to England *. But by the 
late conftitution of New York fince its independence, it is ordained, that the free 
exercife and enjoyment of religious profeffion and worfhip, without difcrimination 
or preference, fhall for ever be allowed within that ftate to all mankind. 

college was erected in New York, by act of parliament, about the year 1755; 
but as the affembly was at thattime divided into parties, it was formed on a contract- 








* [n the year 1740, the number of places for public worfhip in the city of New York 
flood as fallows : 

















Dutch Prefbyteiians — 3 ] Baptitts —— —— —— | 
Englifh ditto —— — 2 ¡ Moravians ——— I 
Epifcopalians M2. — 3| — — Lutherans —— ı 
French refugees -= ——— 1 | Methodiite — —À X 
Quakers AAA, AAA k 1 Jews agmen sce eren] 3 
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ef plan, and has for that reafon never met with the encouragement which might 
naturally be expected for a public feminary in fo populous a city. 

HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT.] ‘The Swedes and Dutch were the firft Europeans 
who foimed fettlements on this part of the American coaft. The tract claimed by 
the two nations, extended from the 38th to the 41ít degree of latitude, and was 
called the New Netherlands. It continued in their hands till the time of Charles 
II. who obtained it from them by right of conqueft in 1664, and it was confirmed 
to the Englifh by the treaty of Breda, 1667. The New Netherlands were not 
tong in our pofleffion, -before they were divided into different provinces. New 
York took that name from the king's brother, James, duke of York, to whom tne 
king granted it, with full powers of government, by letters patent, cated March 20, 
1664. On James's acceffion to the throne, the right to New York became vetted 
in the crown, fince which time it became a royal government. The king. ap- 
pointed the governor and council; and the people, once in feven years, elected 
their reprefentatives to ferve in general affemblies. Thefe three branches of the 
legiflature (anfwering to thofe of Great Britain), had power to make any laws not 
repugnant to thofe of England ; but, in order to their being valid, the royal affent 
to them was firft to be obtained. 

By the conftitution of the ftate of New York, eftablifhed in 1777, the fupreme 
legiflative power was vefted in two feparate and diftinét bodies of men; the one to 
be called, ** The Affembly of the States of New York,” to confift of 70 members. 
annually chofen by ballot; and the other, ** The Senate of the State of New York ; 
to confift of 24 for four years, who together are to form the legiflature, and to. meet 
once, at leaft, in every year, for the difpatch of bufinefs. The fupreme executive 
power is to be vefted in a governor, who is to continue in office three years, aflift- 
ed by four counfellors chofen by and from the fenate. Every male inhabitant of full 
age, who fhall poffefs a freehold of the value of twenty pounds, or have rented a tene- 
ment of the yearly value of forty fhillings, and been rated and have paid taxes to the 
itate for fix months preceding the day of election, is entitled to vote for members of 
the affembly ; but thofe who vote for the governor, and the members of the fenate, 
are to be poffeffed of freeholds of the value of one hundred pounds. ‘The dcle- 
gates to. the congrefs, the judges, &c. are to be chofen by ballot of the fenate and 
affembly. 


NEW JERSE Y 


SITUATION. AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 


Length 160 39 and 43 north latitude. 
Breadth 60 Y between 12 and 76 weft longitude. 


- 10,000 

EW JERS E Y is bounded on the Weft and South-weft 
by Delaware river and Bay ; on the South-eaft and Eaft, by 
the Atlantic Ocean; and by the Sound which feparates Staten. Ifland from the con” 
tihent, and Hudíon's river, on the North.. 


BOuNDARIES. | 





Divifions, 
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Divifions. Counties. Chief Towns. 
bm 7 [ Perth-Amboy and New-Brunfwick 
i . onmou None 
a : on j Effex y Elizabeth and Newark 
Somerfet | None 
| Bergen Bergen 
( Burlington BURLINGTON $ 40-8 N. lat. 
| Gloucefter | | Gloucefter i 75-0 W. lon. 
Salem Salem 
Weft Divifion | Cumberland ; | Hopewell 
contains Cape May P4 None 
Hunterdon | Trenton 
| Morris | | Morris 
| Suffex J ¡None 


Rivexs.] Thefe are the Delaware, Raritan, and Paffaick, on the latter of wh.ch 
is a remarkable cataract ; the height of the rock from which the water falls is i.i 
to be about 70 feet perpendicular, and the river there 80 yards broad. 

CLIMATE, SOIL, AND PRODUCE.] The climate is much the fame with that of 

'ew-York ; the foil is various, at leaft one-fourth part of the province is barren 
fandy land, producing pines and cedars ; the other parts in general are good, and 
produce wheat, barley, rye, Indian corn, &c. in great perfection. 

HISTORY, GOVERNMENT, POPULATION, t New Jerfey is part of that vaft 

CHIEF TOWNS, AND COMMERCE. tract of land, which we have ob- 
ferved was given by king Charles Il. to his brother, James duke of York: he fold 
it, for a valuable confideration, to Lord Berkley and Sir George Carteret (from 
which it received its prefent name, becaufe Sir George had eftates in the ifland 
of Jerfey), and they again to others, who in the year 1702 made a furrender of the 
powers of government to queen Anne, which fhe accepted : after which it became 
a royal government. By an account publifhed in 1765, the number of inhabitants 
appears to have been about 100,000, but the number is fuppofed to have increafed 
fince to 130,000. Perth-Amboy and Burlington were the feats of government ; the 
governor generally refided in the latter, which is pleafantly fituated on the fine river 
Delaware, within twenty miles of Philadelphia. The former is as good a port as 
moft on the continent ; and the harbour is fafe, and capacious enough to contain 
snany large fhips. Both have bcen lately made frec ports for 25 years. This pro- 
vince has no foreign trade worth ru M a owing to its vicinity to the large trad- 
ing cities of New York and Philadelphia, by which it is fupplied with merchandifes 
of all kinds, and makes returns to them in lumber, wheat, flour, &c. In Bergen 
county is a very valuable copper mine. 

By the new charter of rights eftablifhed by the provincial congrefs, July 2, 1776, 
che government of New Jerfey is now vefted in a governor, legiflative council, and 
general affembly. The members of the legiflative council are to be freehold- 
ers, and worth at leaft one thoufand pounds real and perfonal eftate ; and the mem- 
bers of the general affembly to be worth five hundred pounds. All inhabitants 
worth fifty pounds are entitled to vote for reprefentatives in council and afiembly, 
ard for all other public officers. The elections of the governor, legiflative council, 


and general affemby, are to be annual; the governor and licutenant-governor to be 
choíen 
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chofen out and by the general affembly and council. The judges of the fupreme 
court are chofen for feven years, and the officers of the executive power for five 
‘ears. 
, RELIGION AND LEARNING.] The ftate of religion here formerly may be feen 
by the following lift of the houfes for public worfhip throughout the province, which 
was made in 1765 by a member of the council for the province *. According to 
the prefent conftitution of this province, all perfons are allowed to worfhip God in 
that manner that is moft agreeable to their own coníciences ; nor.is any períon o- 
bliged to pay tithes, taxes, or any other rates, for the purpofe of building or re- 
pairing any other church or churches, or for the maintenance of any miniíter or 
miniftry, contrary to what he believes to be right, ‘er has deliberately or voluntarily 
engaged himfelf to perform. There is to be no eftablifhment of any one religious 
fe&t in this province, in preference to another ; and no proteítant inhabitants are to 
be denied the enjoyment of any civil right, merely on account of their religious 
principles. 0 : 

A college was eftablifhed at the town of Princeton, by governor Belcher, in 
1746, and has a power of conferring the fame degrees as Oxford or Cambridge. 

here was generally, before the war between Great Britain and the colonies, be- 
tween 80 and 100 ftudents here, who came from all parts of the continent, fome 
even from the extremities of it. The damages it fyftained during the late war, are 
computed at sooo]. 


PENNSYLVANIA ann DELAWARE. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 





Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 


Length 300 74 and 81 weft longitude. 
Breadth 240 5 between 39 and 44 north latitude. cia 


OUNDED by the country of the Iroquois, or Five Na- 
"I tions, on the North*; by Delaware river, which divides it 
from the Jerfeys, on the Eaft; and by Maryland, on the South and Weft; and 
contains the following counties. 





BOUNDARIES. | 














* ;Englifh and Scotch Prefbyterians 57 Moravians —— — Y 
Dutch prefbyterians — 22 Rogercens e X 
Epifcopaliang —— 22 | 
Bapti {ts e —— 22 In all x 72 
Lutherans emet ——— IN] 


Counties. 
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Counties. Chief Towns. 
Philadelphi MÀ PHILADELPHIA ¢ N. lat. 40. 
—_ > § W. lon. 75-20 
Chefter — — — Chefter 
Bucks —— — ——- Newtown 
Berks — — — Reading 
Northampton — — Eafton 
Lancafter — — — Lancaíter 
York — — — York 
Cumberland —— Carlifle 


Bedford, a country weftward of the mountains upon the Ohio, purchafed from: 
the Indians in 1768, by Mr. Penn, and eftablifhed, in 1771. 


Befides the above there are the three following 


Counties. Chief Towns. 
Newcaftle Newcattle 
Kent and on Delaware Dover 

Suflex Lewes ; 


which formea in fome meafure a diftinét government, having an affembly of their 
own, though the fame governor with the province of Pennfylvania: but is now 
diftinét, and. called the ** Delaware State,” having -a prefident, .councd, and heufe 
of affembly. The prefident is chofen out of the general affembly by ballot, and 
the executive power lodged in him and a privy-council of two of the legiflative 
council of nine, and two of the houfe of affembly, which confifts of 2x reprefenta- 
tives, feven for each county. The judges and other officers of ftate, civil and mi- 
litary, are chofen by the prefident and general affembly. 

Rivers.] The rivers are Delaware, which is poe omar for veffels of one fort or 
other, more than 200 miles above Philadelphia. Sufquehanna and Schuylkill are 
alfo navigable a confiderable way up the country. T hefe rivers, with the numerous 
bays and creeks in Delaware bay, capable o containing the largeft fleets, render 
this province admirably fuited to carry on an inland and foreign trade. 


CLIMATE, AIR, SOIL. AND The face of the country, air, foil, and produce, 
FACE OF THE COUNTRY. do not materially differ from thofe of New York. 


If there be any difference, it is in favour of this province. The air is fweet and 
clear. The winters continue from December till March, and are fo extremely 
cold and fevere, that the river Delaware, though very broad, is eften. frozen over. 
The months of July, Auguft, and September, are almoft intolerably hot, but the 
country is refrefhed by frequent cold breezes. It may be remarked in general, 
that in all parts of the Britifh plantations, from New York to the fouthern extre- 
mity, the woods are full of wild vines of three or four fpecies, all different from 
thofe we have in Europe. But, whether from fome fault in their nature, or in the 
climate, or the foil where they grow, or, what is mueh more probable, from a 
fault in the planters, they have yet produced no wine that déferves to be men- 
tioned, though the Indians from them make a fort of wine, with which they regale 
.themfíelves. It may alfo be obferved of the timber, of theíe colomies, that towards 
the 
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the fouth it is not fo good for fhipping, as that of the more northern provinces. 
The farther fouthward you go, the timber becomes lefs compaét, and rives 
éafily ; which property, as it renders it lefs ferviccable for fhips, makes it more 
ufeful for ftaves. . | 

HisTORY, GOVERNMENT, SETTLEMENT, PO- This country, under the name 

PULATION, CHIEF TOWNS, AND COMMERCE. of the New Netherlands, was 
originally poffeffed by the Dutch and Swedes. When thefe nations, however, were 
expelled from New York by the Englifh, admiral Penn, who, in conjunétion with 
Venables, had conquered the iland of Jamaica (under the aufpices of Cromwell), 
being in favour with Charles II. obtained a promife of a grant of this country from 
that monarch. Upon the admiral’s death, his fon, the celebrated quaker, availed 
himfelf of this promife, and, after much court folicitation, obtained the performance 
of it. Though as an author and a divine, Mr. Penn be little known but to thofe 
of his own perfuafion, his reputation in a character no leís refpectable is univerfal 
among all civilized nations. The circumftances of the times engaged vaft num- 
bers to follow him into his new fettlement, to avoid the perfecutions to which 
the quakers, like other fectaries, were then expofed; but it was to his own wifdom 
and ability they are indebted for that charter of privileges, which placed this 
colony on fo refpectable a footing. Civil and religious liberty, in the utmoft 
latitude, was laid down by that great man, as the great and only foundation of all 
his inftitutions. Chriftians of all denominations might not only live unmolefted, 
but have a fhare in the government of the colony. No laws can be made but by 
the confent of the inhabitants. Even matters of benevolence, to which the laws 
of few nations have extended, were by Penn fubjccted to regulations. The affairs 
of widows and orphans were to be inquired into by a court conftituted for that 
purpofe. The caufes between man and man were not to be fubjected to the delay 
and chicanery of the law, but decided by wife and honeft arbitrators. His bene- 
volence and generofity extended alfo to the Indian nations: inftead of taking 
immediate advantage of his patent, he purchafed of thefe people the lands he had 
obtained by his grant, judging that the original property, and eldeft right, was 
vefted in them. William Penn, had he been a native of Greece, would 
have had his ftatue placed next to thofe of Solon and Lycurgus. His laws, 
founded on the folid bafis of equity, ftill maintain their force; and as a proof of 
their effects, it is only neceffary to mention that land was lately granted at twelve 
pounds an hundred acres, with a quit-rent of four fhillings referved; whereas the 
terms on which it was formerly granted, were at twenty pounds the thoufand acres, 
with ong fhilling quit-rent for every hundred. Near Philadelphia, before the 
commencement of the war with the mother-country, land rented at twenty fhil- 
lings the acre, and even at feveral miles diftance from that city, fold at twenty 
‘years purchafe. 

In fome years, more people tranfported themfelves into Pennfylvania than into 
all the other fettlements together. In fhort, this province has increafed greatly 
from the time of its firft eftablifhment. Upon the principal rivers, fettlements are 
made, and the country has been cultiva 150 miles above Philadelphia. The 
prefent number of inhabitants are eftimated at 320,000. ‘The people are hardy, 
induftrious, and moft of them fubftantial, though but few of the landed people 
can be confidered as rich; but before the commencement of the civil war, 
they were all well lodged, well fed, and, for their condition, well clad: and 
this at the more eafy rate, as the inferior people manufactured molt of their own 
wear, both linens and woollens. 


sMa This 
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This province contains many very confiderable towns, fuch as German- Town, 
Chefter, Oxford, Radnor, all which, in any other colony, would deíerve being 
taken notice of more particularly. But here the city of Philadelphia, containing 
upwards of 30,000 inhabitants, beautiful beyond any city in America, and in 
regularity unequalled by any in Europe, totally cayo Si the reft, and deferves all 
our attention. It was built after the plan of the famous Penn, the founder and 
legiflator of this colony. It is fituated 1co miles from the fea, between two navi- 

able rivers, the Delaware, where it is above a nile in breadth on the north, and 
the Schuylkill, on the fouth, which it unites, as it were, by running in a line of 
two miles between them. The whole town, when the original plan can be fully 
executed, is in this manner: every quarter of the city forms a fquare of eight 
acres, and almoft in the centre of it is a fquare of ten acres, furrounded by the 
town-houfe, and other public buildings. The High ftreet is 100 feet wide, and 
runs the whole breadth of the town: parallel to it run nineteen other ftreets, which 
are croffed by eight more at right ar ~les, all of them 30 feet wide, and commu- 
nicating with canals, from the two uvers, which add not only to the beauty, but 
to the wholefomenefs of the city. “According to the original plan, every man in 

offeffion of 1000 aeres in the province, had his houfe either in one of the fronts, 
facing the rivers, or in the High Street, running from the middle of one front 
to the middle of the other. Every owner of 5000 acres, befides the above men- 
tioned privilege, was entitled to have an acre of ground in the front of the houfe, 
and all others might have half an acre for gardens and court yards. The proprie- 
tor’s feat, which is the ufual place of the governor”s refidence, and is about a mile 
above the town, is the firft private building, both for magnificence and fituation, 
in all Britifh America. “The barracks for the troops, the market and other public 
buildings, are proportionably grand. “The quays are fpacious and fine; and the 
principal quay 1s 200 feet wide. 

There were in this city a great number of very wealthy merchants; which is no 
way furprifing, when we confider the great trade which it carried on with the 
Englifh, Spanifh, French, and Dutch colonies in America; with the Azores, the 
Canaries, and the Madeira iflands ; with Great Britain and Ireland; with Spain, 
Portugal, and Holland. Befides the Indian trade, and the quantity of grain, 
provifions, and all kinds of the produce of this province, which is brought down 
the rivers upon which this city is fo commodioufly fituated, the Germans, who are 
fettled in the interior parts of this province, employ feveral hundred waggons, 
drawn each by four horfes, in bringing the produét of their farms to this. market. 
In the year 1749, 303 veflels entered inwards at this port, and, 291 cleared 
outwards. 

The commodities formerly exported into Pennfylvania, at an average of three 
years, amounted to the value of 611,000]. Thofe exported to Great Britain 
and other markets, befides timber, fhips built for fale, copper ore, and iron in 
pigs and bars, confifted of grain, flour, and many forts of animal food; and at an 
average of three years, were calculated at 705,5001. But fuch was the fpirit of 
adventuring in trade, after the conclufion of the late war, the duty in Philadel phia 
upon imported goods of 2}? per cent. ad valorem, produced from the firít of March 
1784, to the 11t of December 132,0001.; which fuppofing that their value was 
nor under rated, nor any finuggled to fave the duty, makes their value correfpond 
to 3,163,0001. fterling. 


There is an academy eftablifhed at Philadelphia, which has been greatly encou- 
raged 
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raged by contributions from England and Scotland, and which, before the civil 
war broke out, bid fair to become a bright feiminary of learning. 

It was at Philadelphia that the general congreís of America met in September 
1774; and their meetings continued to be chiefly held there, till the king's troops 
made themfelves mafters of that city, on the 26th of September 1777. But in 
June 1778, the Britifh troops retreated to New York, and Philadelphia agar 
became the refidence of the congrefs. 

In 1776, the reprefentatives of the freemen of Pennfylvania met in a general 
convention at Philadelphia, and agreed upon the plan of a new conítitution oi 
governmen: for that colony. They determined, that the commonwealth, or (tate 
of Pennfylvania, fhould be governed hereafter by an aflembly of the reprefenta 
tives of the treemen of the fame, and a peo and council. ‘That thc fupreme 
legiflative power fhould be veíted in a houfe of reprefentatives of the freemen of 
the commonwealth or ftate ot Pennfylvania. ‘That the fupreme executive power 
Should be vefted in a prefident and council of twelve. That every freeman of twenty- 
one years of age, having refided in Pennfylvania one year before the day of election 
for reprefentatives, and paid public taxes during that time, fhould enjoy the right 
of an eleétor; and that the fons of freeholders, of twenty-one years of age, fhould 
be entitled to vote, although they had not paid taxes. That the houfe of repre- 
fentatives of the freemen of this commonwealth fhould confift of perfons moít 
noted for wifdom and virtue, to be chofen by the freemen of every city and 
county of this commonwealth refpectively. And that no perfon fhould be elected, 
unlefs he had refided in the city or county for which he fhould be chofen two 
years before the election; and that no member, while he continued fuch, fhould 
hold any other office, except in the militia. That no perfon fhould be capable 
of being elected a member to ferve in the houfe of reprefentatives of the freemen 
of this commonwealth more than four years in feven. ‘That the members of the 
houfe of reprefentatives fhould be chofen annually by ballot, and fhould be ftyled, 
« The general affeinbly of reprefentatives of the freemen of Penníylvania," and 
fhould have power to choofe their fpeaker, the treafurer of the ftate, and their 
other officers, to prepare bills and enact them into laws, to redrefs grievances, im- 
peach ftate criminals, and have all other powers neceffary for the legiflature of a 
free ftate or commonwealth. That delegates to reprefent Pennfylvania in con- 
greís fhould be annually chofen by ballot, in the general affembly of reprefentatives. 

That the fupreme executive council of this ftate fhould confift of twelve períons, 
to be chofen by the freemen of Philadelphia, and the feveral counties of Pennfyl- 
vania. ‘That.a prefident, and vice-prefident, of this council, fhould be chofen 
annually. That the prefident, and in his abfence the vice-prefident, with the coun- 
cil, five of whom are to be a quorum, fhould have power to appoint and commif 
fionate judges, naval officers, judge of the admiralty, attorncy-gencral, and other 
officers civil and military. That the prefiden: fhall be commander in chief of the 
forces of the ftate, but fhall not command in perfon, except advifed thereto by the 
council, and then only fo long as they fhall approve. That all trials ¡hall be by jury ; 
and that freedom of fpecch, and of the prefs, fhall not be reftrained, ‘Chat all per. 
fons in public offices fhould declare their belief in one God, the creator, and gover- 
nor of the univerfe, the rewarder of the good, and the punifher of the wicked ; and 
alfo acknowledge the Scriptures of the Old and New Teftament to be given by di- 
vine infpiration. A variety of other particulars were alfo contained in this plan o£ 
goverament ; wherein it was likewife determined, that the freemen of this common. 

weal ti. 
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wealth, and their fons, Should be trained and armed for its defence, under fuch re- 
gulations, reftrictions, and exceptions, as the general affembly fhould by law direct, 
preferving always to the people the right of choofing their colonel, and all commií- 
fioned officers under that rank, in fuch manner and as often as by the faid laws 
fhould be directed. ‘Two perfons alfo are to be chofen by ballot every year for each 
county and city by the freemen to be called ** the Council of Cenfors,'? who are to ex- 
amine into the conduct of the legiflative and executive powers. 


M A KR YL A IN D 


SITUATION AND  EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 


Length 140 75 and 80 weft longitude. 
Breadth 1 35 t between $ 37 and 40 north latitude. vates 


BouNDARIES.] OUNDED by Pennfylvania, on the North; by another 
part of Pennfylvania, and the Atlantic Ocean, on the Eaíl ; 
by Virginia, on the South ; and by the Apalachian mountains, on the Weft. 


Maryland is divided into two parts by the bay of Chefapeak, viz. 1. The eaftern; 
and 2. The weftern divifion. 





Divifions. Counties. Chief towns. 
W orcefter — —"^) f Princefs Anne 
Someríet — — Snow Hill 
(hs caa dla oa! Dorfet — — | | Dorfet, or Dorchefter 
: Talbot — — y. 4 Oxford 
tains the counties of < Cecil € zum 
| Queen Anne's a | | Queen’s Town 
ae — — | dapes 
ud = ¡a NNNM 
Prince George _—— | be 
‘The weft divifion con- ! Calvert — — | ! Abington 
tains der sara — — / Aros W. lon. 
arfor — — 76-50. N. lat. 39. 
| Baltimore — o— | | Baltimore. 
| Frederic — — | i 


Rivers.] This country is indented with a vaft number of navigable creeks and 


rivers. The chief are Patowmac, Pocomoac, Patuxent, Cheptonk, Severn, and 
Saffafras. | 


1 Face 
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FACE OF THE COUNTRY, AIR, 1 In thefe particulars this province has no- 
SOIL AND PRODUCE. thing remarkable by which it may be diftin- 
zuifhed from thofe already defcribed. The hills in the inland country are of fo eafy 
afcent, that they rather feem an artificial than a natural production. The vaft 
number of rivers diffufes fertility through the foil, that is admirably adapted to 
the rearing of tobacco, which is the ftaple commodity of that country, and hemp, 
Indian corn and grain, which they now begin to cultivate in preference to to- 
bacco. 

PoPULATION AND COMMERCE.] The number of inhabitants have of late years 
greatly increafed, and are fuppofed to be about 220,700. The commerce of Mary- 
land depends on the fame principles with that of Virginia, and is fo clofely connected 
with it, that any feparation of them would rather confufe than inftruct. It will be 
confidered therefore under that head. 

HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT.] It feems as if all the provinces of North 
America were planted from motives of religion. Maryland, like thofe we have 
formerly defcribed, owes it fertlement to religious confiderations. As they how- 
ever werc peopled by proteftants, and even fectaries, Maryland was originally 
planted by Koman-catholics. This feét, towards the clofe of Charles the Firft's 
reign, was the object of great hatred to the bulk of the Englifh nation ; and the 
laws in force againft the Roman-catholics were executed with great feverity. 
This in part aroíe from an opinion, that the court was too favourably difpofed to- 
wards this form of religion. It is certain, that many marks of favour were con- 
ferred on the Roman-catholics. Lord Baltimore was one of the moft eminent, 
one in greateft favour with the court, and on that account moft odious to the ge- 
nerality of Englifhmen. This nobleman, in 1632, obtained a grant from Charles 
of that country, which formerly was confidered as a part of Virginia, but was now 
called Maryland, in honour of queen Henrietta Mary, daughter to Henry IV. 
and fpoufe to king Charles. The year following, about 200 popifh families, fome 
of confiderable diftinétion, embarked with Lord Baltimore, to enter into poffef- 
fion of this new territory. Thefe fetrlers, who had that liberality and good breed- 
ing which diftinguifhes gentlemen of every religion, bought their land at an caíy 
price from the native Indians ; they even lived with them for fome time in the 
fame city ; and the fame harmony continued to fubfiit between the two nations, 
until the Indians were impofed on by the malicious infinuations of fome planters 
in Virginia, who envied the profperity of this popifh colony, and inflamed the 
Indians againft them by ill-grounded reports, but fuch as were fufficient to ftir 
up be refentment of men naturally jealous, and who from experience had reafon 
to DC 10. 

The colony, however, was not wanting to its own fafety on this occafion. 
Though they continued their friendly intercourfe with the natives, they took care 
to erect a fort, and to ufe every other precaution for their defence againft fudden 
hoftilities ; the defeat of this attempt gave new fpring to the activity ot this planta- 
tion ; which was likewife receiving frequent reinforcements from England ot thofe 
who found themfelves in danger by the approaching revoiation. But during 
the protectorfhip of Cromwell, every thing was overturned in Maryland. Bal- 
timore was deprived of his rights ; and a new governor, appointed by the Pro- 
tector, fubítituted in his room. At the Refto:iztion, however, the property 
of this province reverted to its natural poíleffor. Baltimore was reinftatcd in 
his rights, and fully difcovered how wc!l he deferved to be fo, He e(tablifhed 
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a perfect toleration in all religious matters : the colony incrcafed and flourifhed, 
and diffenrers of all denominations, allured by the profpect of gain, flocked into 
Marvland. But the tyrannical government ot James II. again deprived this noble 
famiiy of their pofleflion, acquired by royal bounty, and improved by much care 
and expencc. 

At the Revolution Lord Baltimore was again reftored to all the pro- 
fits of the government, though not to the right of governing, which could 
not confiftently be conferred on a Roman-catholic. But after the family chang- 
ed their religion, they obtained the power as well as the intereft. The govern- 
ment of this country exactly refembled that in Virginia, except that the gover- 
nor was appointed by the proprietors, and only confirmed by the crown. The cuf- 
toms too were referved to the crown, and the officers belonging to them were inde- 
pendent of the government of the province. At length, as the proteftants be- 
came far more numerous, they excluded the papifts from all offices of truft and 
power and even adopted the penal laws of England againft them. “The church of 
England was by law eftablifhed herc, and the clergy were paid in tobacco : a tax for 
tais purpofe was annually levied, and every male white perfon above the of 
16 was obliged to pay 40 lb. of tobacco, (or if he raifed no tobacco, he muft take an 
oath that he did not, and pay the value in cafh) ; diffenting clergy were not ex- 
empted. But {ince the civil war, by the declaration of rights and the conftitution 
agreed to in their convention of delegates at Annapolis, Auguít 14, 1776, the le- 
giflature is now to confift of two diftinét branches, the fenate and the houfe of de- 
legates ; the latter to be annually chofen, viva voce, by the freeholders in each 
county, viz. St. Mary’s, Charles, Calvert, Prince-George, Anne-Arundel, Bal- 
timore, Frederick, Harford, Cecil, Kent, Queen-Anne, Talbot, Dorfet, 
Caroline, Somerfet, and Worcefter, four delegates each, and the city of An- 
napolis and Baltimore-town two each, delegates for the fenate to be eleéted in 
like manner every five years, two for each county, out of whom are to be chofen 
fifteen Senators, by ballot, ¿. e. nine for the Weftern fhore and fix for the Eaftern. 
The executive power is vefted in a governor and five council, chofen annually by the 
joint ballot of the general affembly, who may appoint the chancellor, judges, 
field-officers, &c. but the fheriffs and juftices of the peace are chofen by the free- 
holders in each county. All freemen above twenty-one years of age; having a free- 
hold of fifty acres, or property to the value of thirty pounds, have a right of fuf- 
frage in the election of delegates, which is, viva voce. All perfons appointed to 
any office of profit or truft, are to fubícribe a declaration of their belief in the 
Chriftian religion. 

In 1782, a college was founded at Chefter-town in this province, under the name 
of WASHINGTON CoLLEGE, in honour of General Wafhington. 
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CAPES, BAYS, AND RIVERS.] In failing to Virginia or Maryland, you país a 
ftrait between two points of land, called the Capes of Virginia, which opens a 
patiage into the bay of Chefapeak, one of the largeft and fafeft in the whole world ; 
for it enters the country near 300 miles from the touth to the north, is about 18 
miles broad for a confiderable way, and feven where it is narroweft, the water in 
moft places being nine fathoms — This bay, through its whole extent, receives 
a vait number ot navigable rivers from the fides of both Maryland and Virginia. 
From the latter, befides others of lefs note, it receives James River, York River, 
the Rappahannock, and the Potowmac : thefe are not only navigable for large fhips 
into the heart of the country, but have fo many creeks, and receive fuch a number 
of finaller navigable rivers, that Virginia is without atl manner of doubt the coun- 
try in the world of the moft convenient navigation. It has been obferved, and the 
obfervation is not exaggerated, that every planter has a river at his door. To the 
weftward of the province, is the Ohio, a large river which after a long courfe falls 
into the Miffifippi. 

FACE OE THE COUNTRY.] The whole face of this country is fo extremely low 
towards the fea, that you are very near the fhore, before you can difcover land 
from the maft-head. he lofty trees, which cover the foil, gradually rife as it were 
from the ocean, and afford an enchanting profpect. You travel 100 miles into the 
country, without mceting with a hill, which is nothing uncommon on this exten- 
five coaft of America. 

AIR AND CLIMATE.] In fummer the heats Here are exceffive, though not with- 
out refrefhing breezes from the fea. The weather is changeable, and the changes 
fudden and violent. Their winter frofts come on without the leaft warning. To 
a warm day there fometimes fucceeds fuch an intenfe cold in the evening, as to 
freeze over the largeft rivers. 

The air and. feafons here depend very much upon the wind, as to heat and cold, 
drynefs and moifture. In winter they have a fine clear air, and dry, which renders 
it very pleafant. Their {pring is about a month earlier than in England; in April 
they have frequent rains ; in May and June, the heat increafes ; and the fummer is 
much like ours, being refrefhed with gentle breezes írom the fea, that rife about 
nine o'clock, and decreafe and increafe as the fun rifes or falls. In July and Au- 
guft thefe breezes ceafe, and the air becomes ftagnant, and violently hor ; in Sep- 
tember the weather generally changes, when they have heavy and frequent rains, 
which occafion all the train of difeafes incident to a inoift climate, particularly agues 
and intermitting fevers. They have frequent thunder and lightning, but it rarely 
does any mifchicf. 

Soll AND PRODUCE.] ‘Towards the fea-fhore, and the banks of the rivers, the 
foil of Virginia confifts of a dark rich mould, which, without manure, returns plen- 
tifully whatever 1s commited to it. Ata diftance from the water there is a lightnefs 
and iandinefs in the foil, which, however, is of a generous nature, and, helped by 
a kindly tun, yields corn and tobacco extremely well, 

From what has been faid of the foil and climate, it is eafy to infer the variety and 
perfection of the vegetable productions of this country. The forefts are covered with 
all forts of lofty trees ; and no underwood or brufhes grow beneath ; fo that people 
travel with eafe through the forefts on horfeback, under a fine fhade to defend them 
from the fun; the plains are enamelled with flowers and flowering fhrubs of the 
sicheít colours and moft fragrant fcent. Silk grows fpontaneous in many places, 
the fibres of which are are as ftrong as hemp. Medicinal herbs and roots, particu- 
larly the ínake-root, and the ginfeng of the Chinefe, are here in great plenty. There 
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is no fort of grain but might bc cultivated to advantage. The inhabitants, however, 
are fo engroffed with the culture of the tobacco plant, which is here moft excellent, 
far furpafiing all other countries, that they think, if corn fufhcient for their fupport 
can be reared, they do enough in this way. But flax and hemp are uced, not 
only for their own confum tion, but for exportation, though not in fuch quantities as 
might be expected from the nature of the foil, admirably fitted for producing this 
commodity. 
ratas] We hall here obfervc, that there were neither horfes, cows, fheep, 
nor hogs in America, before they were carried thither by the Europeans ; but now 
they are multiplied fo extremely, that many of them, particularly in Virginia, and 
the fouthern colonies, run wild. Before the war between Great Britain and the 
colonies, beef and pork were fold here from one penny to twopence a pound 5 
their fatteft pullet at fix pence a-piece ; chickens, at three or four fhillings a 
dozen ; e, at ten pence; and turkeys, at eighteen pence a-piece. But fifh 
and wild fowl were ftill cheaper in the feafon, and deer were fold from five to ten 
fhillings a-piece. This eftimate may ferve for the other American colonies, where 
provifions were equally plentiful and cheap, and in fome ftill lower. Befides the 
animals tranfported from Europe, thofe natural to the country are deer, of which 
there are great numbers, a fort of panther or tyger, bears, wolves, foxes, and 
racoons. Here is likewife that fingular animal, called the Opoffum, which feems 
to be the wood-rat, mentioned by Charlevoix, in his hiftory of Canada, It is 
about the fize of a cat ; and befides the belly common to it with other animals, 4 
has another peculiar to itfelf, and which hangs beneath the former. ‘This belly has 
a large aperture, towards the hinder legs, which difcovers a large number of teats 
on the ufual parts of the common belly. Upon thefe, when the female of this 
creature conceives, the young are formed, and there they hang like fruit upon the 
ftalk, until they grow in bulk, and weight to their appointed fize ; when they drop 
off, and are received into the falfe belly, from which they go out at pleafure, and 
in which they take refuge when any danger threatens them. In Virginia there are 
all forts of tame and wild fowl. They have the nightingale, called from the coun- 
try, whofe plumage is crimfon and blue ; the mocking bird, thought to excel all 
others in his own note, and including that of every one; the humming bird, the 
{malleft of all the winged creation, and by far the moft beautiful, all arrayed in fcar- 
let, green and gold. It fips the dew from the flowers, which is all its nourifhment, 
and is too delicate to be brought alive into England. 
HisTORY, GOVERNMENT, POPULA- H This is the firft country which the Eng- 
TION, TOWNS, AND COMMERCE. lifh planted in America. We derived our 
right, not only to this, but to all our other iettlements, as has been already ob- 
ferved, from the difcovery of Sebaftian Cabot, who, in 1497, firit made the north- 
ern continent of America, in the fervice of Henry VII. of England. No attempts, 
however, were made to fettle it till the reign of queen Elizabeth. It was then that 
Sir Walter Raleigh, the moit extraordinary genius of the age in which he lived, 
perhaps in any age, applicd to court, and got together a company, which was 
compofed of feveral perions of diftinétion, and feveral eminent merchants, who 
agreed to open a trade, and fettle a colony, in that part of the world, which, in 
honour of queen Elizabeth, he called Virginia. “Towards the clofe ef the fixteenth 
century, feveral ssc qr were made for fetrling this colony, before any proved fuc- 
cefsful. The three firft companies who failed into Virginia, pcrifhed through hun- 
ger and difeafes, or were cut off by the Indians. The fourth was reduced to al- 
moft the fame fituation ; and, being dwindled to a feeble remaindcr, had fet fail 
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for Engiana, in defpair in living of fuch an uncultivated country, inhabited by 
fuch hoftile and warlike favages. But in the mouth of Chefapeak bay, they were 
met by lord Delawar, with a 1quadron loaded with provifions, and with every 
thing neceffary for their relief and defence. At his perfuafion they returned : by 
his advice, his prudence, and winning behaviour, the government of the colony 
was fettled within itfelf, and put on a refpectable footing with regard to its ene- 
mies. This nobleman, who had accepted the government of the unpromifing 
province of Virginia from the nobleft mot:ves, was compelled, by the decayed 
ftate of his health, to return into England. He left behind him, however, his 
fon, as deputy ; with Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Summers, the honourable 
George Piercy, and Mr. Newport, for his council. By them, James-Town, the 
firít towr built by the Englifh in the New World, was crected. 

The colony continued to flourifh, and the true fources of its wealth began to be 
difcovered and improved. The firft fettlers, like thofe of Maryland, were gene- 
rally perfons of confideration and diftinétion. It remained a fteady ally to the royal 

arty during the troubles of Great Britain. Many of the Cavaliers, in danger at 

ome, took refuge'here ; and under the government of Sir William Berkeley, held 
out for the crown, until the parliament, rather by ftratagem than force, reduceel 
them. After the Reftoration, there is nothing very interefting in the hiftory of this 
province. Soon after this time, a young gentleman, name Bacon, a lawyer, a- 
vailing himfelf of fome difcontents in the colony, on account of reftraints on trade, 
became very popular, and fet every thing in confufion. His natural death, how- 
ever, ted peace and unanimity ; and the inhabitants of Virginia ceaícd to deftroy 
themielves. 

The government of this eae was not at firft adapted to the principles of 
the Englifh conftitution, and to the enjoyment of that liberty to which a fubject of 
Great Britain thinks himfelf entitled in every part of the globe. It was governed 
by a governor and council, appointed by the king of Great Britain. As the inha- 
bitants increafed, the inconveniency. of this form became more grievous ; and a 
new branch was added to the conftitution, by which the people, who had formerly 
no confideration, were allowed to elect their reprefentatives from each county, into 
which this country is divided, with privileges refembling thofe of the reprefenta- 
tives of the commons of England. Thus two houfes, the upper and lower houfe 
of affembly were formed. The upper houfe, which was before called the coun- 
cil, remained on its former footing ; its members were appointed, during pleafure, 
by the crown ; they were ftyled Honourable, and anfwered in fome meature to the 
houfe of peers in the Britifh conftitution. The lower houfe was the guardian of the 
people's liberties. ^ And thus, with a governor reprefenting the king, an upper 
and lower houfe of affembly, this government bore a ftriking refemblance to our 
own. When any bill had paffed the two houfes, it came before the governor, who 

ave his affent or negative as he thought proper. It now acquired the force of a 
e until it was tranimitted to England, and his Majefty’s pleafure known on that 
fubjeét. The upper houfe of affembly acted not only as a part of the legiflature, but 
alfo as a privy council to the governor, without whofe concurrence he could do no- 
thing of moment : it fometimes acted as a court of Chancery. 

The prefent govenment of this province as fettled in convention at Williamfburg, 
July. sth, 1776, is that the legiflative, executive, and jufticiary departments be fe- 

arate and. diftinét. The houfe of delegates to be chofen annually by the frec- 

elders, two for each county, and for the diftrict of Weft Augufta ; and one- re- 
prefentative forthe city of Williamfburg and town of Norfolk. The fenate to con- 
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fift of 24 members, who are alfo chofen by the frecholders of the ftate, divided into 
ao diftriéts. The executive is a governor and privy-council of eight members, 
chofen annually by the joint ballot of the general affembly of the ftate, who alio 
choofe the delegates to congrefs, the judges and other law officers, prefident, trea- 
furer, fecretary, &c. juítices, fheriffs, and coroners, commiffioned by the gover- 
nor and council. | Wm : ' E : | 

The number of white people in Virginia, which is daily encreafing, is fuppofed 
to amount toabove 300,000. The negroes, of whom fome thoufands were annu- 
ally imported into Virginia and Maryland, are numerous ; they thiive, too, much: 
better here than in the Welt Indies. The inhabitants of Virginia are a cheerful, 
hofpitable, and in general a genteel fort of people : fome of them arc accufed ot 
vanity and oftentation ; which accufation is not without fome ground. Here are 
only two towns which deferve that name ; the largeft of wh:ch, and the capital of the 

rovince, is Williamfbung, containing about fixty houfes, and fome fpacious public 
adding. It is about 40 miles from the moutli of James's River, and feven 
from James Town, which was formerly the capital, and before. the prefent war, 
contained many taverns and public houfes, for the entertainment of  marincrs. 
York-'Town and Glocefter will. ever be famous for the capture of Lord Cornwallis 
and his army.. | 

In the following account of the commerce of Virginia, is alfo included that of 
Maryland. Thefe provinces were fuppofed to export, of tobacco alone, to the 
annual value of 768,0001. into Great Britain. This, at cight pounds per hog- 
fhead, makes the number of hogíheads amount to 96,000. Of thefe, it is com- 
puted, that about 13,500 hogfheads were confumed at home, the duty:on which,. 
at 261. rs. per hogfhead, came to 351,6751. the remaining 82,500 hogfheads 
were exported by our merchants-to the other countries of Europe, and their value 
returned.to Great Britain. The advantages of this trede appear by the bare men- 
tion of it. It may net be improper to add, that this fingle branch employed 330 
fail of fhips, and 7960 feamen. Not only our wealth therefore,. but the very finews 
of our national ftreng:h, were powerfully braced by it. The'other commodities of 
there colonies, of which areal ftores, wheat, Indian corn, iron in- pigs and bars,. 
are the moft confiderable, made the whole exportation, at an average of three: 
years, amount to 1,040,0001.. The exports of Great Britain, the fame as to.our- 
other colonies, at alike average, came to 865,000]. 

Though an entire toleration was allowed to all religions in this country,. there: 
were, before the commencement of the civil war, few : od from the church of 
England. The bifhop of London ufed to fend over a fuperintendent to infpe& the 
character cf the clergy : who lived comfortably here (a prieft to each. parifh),. with 
about 10°01. per annum, paid in.tobacco.- 

Flere is «lío a college, founded by king William, called William.and Mary: 
college, who gave 20001. towards it, and 20,000 acres of land,. with power to. 
purchafe and noid lands.to the value of 20001. a.year, and a duty of one penny: 
per pound on all tobacco exported to the other. plantations. There.is a preudent, 
fix profeffors, and cther officers, who are named by the governors or vifitors. The 


honourable Mr. Boyle made a very large donation to.the college for the. education: 
af Indian children. 
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NORTH anv SOUTH CAROLINA with GEORGIA, 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles 


Length 700 . 76 and g1 weft longitude. € 
Brecdih do t betwecn I and 37 norsh latitude. I 10,000 


BOUNDARIES. ] OUNDED by Virginia on the North ; by the Atlantic Ocean 
on the Eaft ; by the river St. John, which feparates Georgia 
from Florida, on the South; and bv the Miffifippi, on the Weft. 











Divifions. Counties. ‘Towns. 
Noah ee Albemarle Newburn 
oF ‘icles aay - Bath, and Clarendon in Edenton 
the counties of — part Wilmington 
{Clarendon in part —} (St. James 
| Craven | | Chrift-Church 
The n divifion, or; Berkeley oom $ ¿ 
South ‘Carolina, con- ; Colleton os — ? $ CHARLES-TOWN, W. lon. 
tains the counties of " | | LL 2 - . lat- 32-45. 
Granville — — | | Port-Royal. 
Richmond "i pl NAH, IN. lat. 
' Efingham ——— | 31-55. W. long. 
Chatham — dd 80-20. 
The South divilion con- : Camden n y 
tains only Georgia Ein — =} | Frederic 
Glynn — — rederica 
| Burke — — | |j Purifburgh. 
| Liberty — — ] E 


Rivers.]  'Thefe are the Roanoke, or Albemarle river; Pamtico ; Neus ; 
Cape Fear, or Clarendon river; Pedee ; Santee; Savannah; Alatamaha, or 
George river, and St. Mary”s, which divide Georgia from Florida : all which. 
rivers rife in the Apalachian mountains, and running eaft, fall into the Atlantic 
ocean. The back parts are watered by the Cherokees, Y afous, Mobile, Apalachi- 
cola, the Pearl river, and many other noble ftreams which fall-into the Miffifippi or. 
the gulf of Mexico. 

SEAS, BAYS, AND CAPES.] The only fea bordering on this country is that of 
the Atlantic ocean ; which is fo fhallow near the e d that a fhip of any great 
burthen cannot approach it, except in fome few places. There has not yet been 
found one good harbour in North Carolina ; the beft are thofe of Roanoke, at the 
mouth of Albemarle River, Pamtico, and Cape Fear. In South Carolina, there 
are the harbours of Winyaw, or George-Town, Charles-town, and Port-Royal. 
In Georgia, the mouths of the rivers Savanpah and Alatamaha form good har- 
bours. 

The 
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The moft remarkable promontories are, Cape Hatteras, in 35 degrees odd: 
minutes north latitude, Cape Fear to the fouth of it, and Cape Carteret ftill farther 
South. 

CLIMATE AND AIR.] There is not any confiderable difference between the cli- 
mate of theíe countries. In general it agrees with that of Virginia ¿ but, where 
they differ, it is much to the advantage of Carolina. “The fummers, indeed, are 
of a more inteníe heat than in Virginia, but the winters are milder and fhorter.. 
The climate of Carolina, like all American weather, is fubjeét to fudden tranfitions,. 
from heat to cold, and from cold to heat; but not to fuch violent extremities as. 
Virginia. The winters are feldom fevere enough to freeze any confiderable water,, 
affecting only the mornings. and evenings ; the frofts have never fufficient ftrength 
to refift the noon-day fun’; fo that many tender plants, which do not ftand the 
winter of Virginia, flourifh in Carolina,. for they have oranges in great plenty near 
Charles-Town, and excellent in their kinds, both fweet and four.. 

SOIL, PRODUCE, AND FACE In this refpect, too, there isa confiderable coin- 

OF THE COUNTRY. t cidence between thefe countries and Virginia : the. 
Carolinas, however, in the fertility of nature, have the advantage ; but Georgia 
hath not fo good a foil as the other provinces. The whole country is im a manner 
one foreft, where our planters have not cleared it. The trees are almoft the fame 
in every refpect with thofe produced in Virginia ; and by the different fpecies of 
thefe, the quality of the foil is eafily known. ‘The land in Carolina is edis clear— 
ed, as there is little or no underwood, and the forefts mofthy confift of tall trees at 
a confiderable diftance. Thofe grounds which bear the oak, the walnut, and the 
hickory, are extremely fertile ; they are of a dark fand intermixed with loam ; 
and as all their land abounds with nitre, it is a long time before it is exhaufted ; 
for here they never ufe any manure. The pine barren is the worft of all ; this is 
an almoft perfect white fand : yet it bears the pine tree, and fome other ufeful 
plants, naturally, yielding good profit in pitch, tar, and turpentine. When this. 
fpecies of land is cleared, for two or three years together it produces very good 
crops of Indian corn and peafe ; and, when it lies low, and is flooded, it even 
anfwers for rice. But what is moft fortunate for this province is, that this. worft 
part of its land is favourable to a fpecies of the moft valuable of all its produéts, 
to one of the kinds of indigo. The low, rich, fwampy grounds bear their great: 
ftaple, rice. The country near the fea is much the worft, in many parts little bet- 
ter than an unhealthy falt marfh; for Carolina is all an even plain tor 80 miles. from. 
the fea, not a hill, not a rock, nor fcarcely even a pebble to be met with. But. 
the country, as you advance in it, improves continually ; and at roo miles diftance: 
from Charles-T own, where it begins to grow hilly, the foil is of a prodigious fer— 
tility, fitted for every purpofe of human life; nor can any thing be imagined more: 
pleafant to the eye than the varicgated difpofition of this back country. Here the: 
air is pure and wholefome, and the fummer heat much more temperate than in the: 
far fandy coaft. 

In Carolina, the vegetation of every kind of plant is incredibly quick. The 
climate and foil have fomething in them fo kindly, that the latter, when left to» 
itfelf, naturally throws out an immenie quantity of flowers and flowering fhrubs.. 
All the European plants arrive at perfection here beyond that in which their native 
country affords them. With proper culture and encouragement, filk,. wine, and: 
oil might be produced in thefe colonies : of the firft we have fcen famples equal to 
what is brought to us from lraly. Wheat grows extremely well in the back parts, 
and yields a prodigious increaíc. 
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From what we have obíerved of thefe valuable provinces, their productions 
appear to be, vines, wheat, rice, Indian corn, barley, oats, peafe, beans, hemp, 
flax, cotton, tobacco, indigo, olives, oranges, citron, cyprefs, faffafras, oak, wal- 
nut, caffia, and pine trees ; white mulberry-trees for feeding filk-worms ; farfa- 
parilla, and pines which yield turpentine, rofin, tar, and pitch. There is a kind 
of tree from which runs an oil of extraordinary virtue for curing wounds ; and 
another, which yields a balm, thought to be little inferior to that of Mecca. 
There are other trees befide thefe, that yield gums. The Carolinas produce pro- 
digious quantities of honey, of which they make excellent fpirirs, and mead as 
good as Malaga fack. Of all thefe, the three great ftaple commodities at prefent 
are, indigo, rice, and the produce of the pine. Nothing iurprifes an Eu- 
ropean more at firft fight, than the fize of the trees here, as well as in Virginia and 
other American countries. ‘Their trunks are often from 50 to 70 feet high, with- 
out a branch or limb ; and frequently above 36 feet in circumference. Of thefe 
trunks when hollowed, the people of Charles-Town as well as the Indians make 
eanoes, which ferve to tranfport provilions and other goods from place to place ; 
and fome of them are fo large, that they will carry 30 or 40 barrels of pitch, 
though formed of one entire piece of timber. Ot thefe are likewife made curious 
pleaiure-boats. 

AnimaLs.] The original animals of this country do not differ much from thofe 
of Virginia; but in Carolina they have ftill a greater variety of beautiful fowls. 
All the animals of Europe are here in plenty ; black cattle are multiplied prodi- 
gioufly : to have 2 or 300 cows is very common, but fome have 1000 or upwards. 
Thefe ramble all day at pleafure in the forefts ; but their calves being feparated and 
kept in fenced paítures, the cows return every evening to them. he hogs range 
in the lame manner, and return like the cows: thefe are very numerous, and many 
run quite wild, as well as horned cattle and horícs, in the woods. It is furprifing 
that the cattle fhould have encreafed fo quickly fince their being firft imported from 
Europe, while there are fuch numbers of wolves, tygers, and panthers, con- 
{tantly ranging the woods and foreíts. We have already obferved ihat thefe ani- 
mals are leis ravenous than the beafts of Africa and Afia ; they very feldom attempt 
to kill either calves or foals in America, and when attacked, their dams make a vi- 
gorous defence. 

HiIsTORY, GOVERNMENT, MNT The firft Englifh expeditions into 

CHIEF TOWNS, AND COMMERCE. Carolina were unfortunate. Nothing 
fuccefsful was done in this way till the year 1663, in the reign of Charles II. At 
that time feveral Engliíh noblemen, and others of great diftinétion, obtained a char- 
ter from the crown, which invefted them with the property and jurifdiction of this 
country. They parcelled out the lands to fuch as were willing to go over into the 
new fettlement, and to fubinit to a fyftem of laws, which they employed the famous 
Locke to compofe tor them. 

They began their trit fertlement at a point of land towards the fouthward of 
their diftrict, between two navigable rivers. Flere they laid the toundation of a 
city, called Charles-Town, which was defigned to be, what it now is, thé capital 
of the province. In time, however, the difputes between the church of England- 
men and diffenters cauled a total confufion im the colony.  'l'his was rendered {till 
more intolerable by the incurfions of the Indians, whom they had irritated by their 
infolence and injuítice. In order to prevent the fatal confequences of thefe inteftine 
divifions and foreign wars, an act of parliament was paffed, which put this colony 
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under the immediate protection of the crown. ‘The lords proprietors accepted a 
recompence of about 24,0001. for both the property and jurifdiction ; and the cen- 
ftitution of this colony, in thole refpeéts in which it differed from the royal colonies, 
was altered. Karl Granville, however, thought fit to retain his feventh fhare, 
which continued in the pofleíTion of his family. For the more convenient admi- 
niftration of affairs, too, Carolina was divided into two diftriéts, and two feparate 
governments. ‘This happened in 1723, and froin that time, peace being reftored 
in the internal government, as well as with the Cherokees and other Indian 
tribes, thefe provinces began to breathe ; and their trade advanced with wonderful 
rapidity. 

The settlement of Georgia was piojected in 1732, when feveral public-fpirited 
noblemen and others, from compalñon to the peor of thefe kingdoms, fubícribed 
a confiderable fum, which, with 10,0001. from the government, was given to 
provide neceffaries for fuch poor perious as were willing to tranfport themfelves into 
this province, and to fubimit to the regulations impofed on them. In procefs of 
time, new fums were raifed, and new inhabitants fent over. Before the year 1752, 
upwards of 1000 perfons were fettled in this province. It was not, however, to 
be expected that the inhabitants of Georgia, removed as they were at a great dift— 
ance irom their benefactors, and from the check and control of thofe who had 
a natural influence over them, would fubmit to the magiftrates appointed to go- 
vern them. Many of the regulations, too, by which they were bound, were very 
improper in themfelves, and deprived the Georgians of privileges which their 
neighbours enjoyed, and which, as they increafed in numbers and opulence, — 
thought it hard that they fhould be deprived of. From thefe corrupt fources arofe 
all the bad humours which tore to pieces this conftitution of government.  Dif- 
fenfions of all kinds fprung up, and the colony was on the brink of deftruction, 
when, in 1752, the government took it under their immediate care, removed 
their particular grievances, and placed Georgia on the fame footing with the 
Carolinas. 

The method .f fettling in: Carolina, and indeed in other provinces of Britifh 
America, was to pitch upon a void fpace of ground, and either to purchafe it at 
the rate of 201. for roco acres, and one fhillitg quit-rent for every 100 acres; or 
otherwiíe, to pay a penny an acre quit-rent yearly to the proprietors, without pur- 
chafe-money : the former method is the moft common, and the tenure a freehold. 
The people of Carolina live in the fame eafy, plentiful, and luxurious manner 
with the Virginians already defcribed. Poverty is here almoft an entire ftranger ; 
and the planters are the moft hofpitable people that are to be met with to all 
ftrangers, and efpecially to fuch as by accident or misfortunes are rendered inca- 
pable to provide for themfelves. 

The only place in either of the Carolinas worthy of notice is Charles- Town, 
the metropolis, in South Carolina, which for fize, beauty, and trade, may be con- 
fidered as one of the firft in America. It is admirably fituated at the confluence. of 
two navigable rivers, one of which is navigable for fhips 20 miles above the town, and 
for boats and large canoes near 40. The harbour is good in every refpect, but that 
of a bar, which hinders veffels of more than 200 tons burthen, loaded, from entering, 
The town is regularly and pretty ftrongly fortified by nature and art; the ftreets are 
well cut; the houfes are large and well built ; fome of them are of brick, and others 
of wood, but all of them handfome and elegant, and rent is extremely À The 
frreets are wide and ftraight, interfe€ting each other at right angles; thofe running 
raft and weft extend about a mile from a river to the other. Jt coutains about 
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1000 houfes, and: was the feat of the governor, and the place of meeting of the 
affembly. Is neighbourhood is beautiful beyond defcription. Several handfome 
equipages arc kept here. ‘Lhe planters and merchants are rich and well bred ; and 
before the war between Great Britain and the colonies, the pcopie were fhewy and ' 
expenfive in their drefs and way of living; fo that every thing confpired to make 
this by much the livelieft, the lovelieft, and politeft place, as it is one of the rich- 
eit too, in all America. It ought alfo to be obferved, for the honour of the people 
of Carolina, that when, in common with the other colonies, they refolved againít 
the ufe of certain luxuries, and even neceffaries of life ; thofe articles which improve 
the mind,. enlarge the underftanding, and correc& the tafte, were excepted : thc im- 
pertation of books was permitted as formerly. 

North and South Carolina joined with the other colonics in their revolt againít 
Great Britain ; and in 1780, Charles- Town being befieged by the King's troops, 
furrendered on capitulation, with 6000 men in arms prifoncrs, on the 11th of May 
in that year, after the fiege had continued feven weeks. 

As South-Carolina has met with infinitely more attention than the other pro- 
vinces, the commerce of this country alone employed 140 fhips, while that of the 
other two did not employ 60. Its exports to Great Britain of native commodi- 
ties, on an average of. three years, amounted to more than 395,000 l. annual va- 
lue ; and its imports to.365,000 1. The exports of North-Carolina were comput- 
ed at about 70,000 l. and its imports 18,0001. The trade of Georgia is likewife 
in its infancy ; the export amounted to little more than 74,0001. and the imports 
to T is L 

he trade between Carolina and the Weft-Indies was the fame in all re- 
fpects. with that of the ret of the colonies, and was very large; their trade 
with the Indians was in a very flourifhing condition ; and they formerly carried 
Englifh goods on pack-horfes $ or 600 miles into the country weft of Charles- 
Town. 

The mouths of the rivers in North-Carolina form but ordinary harbours, and 
do not admit, except one at Cape Fear, veffels of above 70 or 80 tons. This lays 
a weight upon their trade, by the expence of lighterage. Edenton is the ‘capital 
of North Carolina, but little mors than a trifling ir, p ; they were lately pro- 
jecting a town farther fouth, which would be more centrical. 

Georgia has two towns already known in trade. Savannah, the capital, is com- 
modioufly fituated for an inland and foreign trade, about ten miles from the fea, 
upon a noble river of the fame name, which is navigable for 200 miles farther 
for large boats, to the fecond town, called Augufta, which ftands in a country 
of the greateft fertility, and carries on a confiderable trade with the Indians. 
From the town of Savannah you fee the whole courfe of the river towards the fea ; 
and on the other hand, you fce the river for about 60 miles up into the country. 
Here the Rev. Mr. George Whitefield (who ufed to crofs the Atlantic every other 
year) founded an orphan-houfe, which is now converted to a very different ufe. | 

In October 1779,. the town of Savannah being in poffeffion of the King's troops, 
was befieged by 8000 of the American and French troops in conjunction ; but 
they were bravely repulfed by the King's troops, with a great flaughter of the- 
French and Americans.. But Savannah and Charles-Town, with the reft of the- 
rovinces were afterwards evacuated and reftored to.the Americans. 

The number of inhabitants by a late eftimation is 200,000 in North Carolina ; 
370,000 in South Carolina, and 25,000 in Georgiaa. 
The 
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The government of -North Carolina fettled in.convention at Halifax, December 
18th, 1776 is, in a legiflature of two feparate bodies, the fenate and houfe of com- 
mons. ne fenator and two reprefentatives to be chofen by ballot annually, by the 
freemen and freeholders of each county, and one commoner for each of thé towns 
of Edenton, Newburn, Wilmington, Salifbury, and Halifax. The executive 
power is a vernor and feven counfellors, annually chofen by and out of the 
general affembly by joint ballot, who alfo appoint the judges, field-officers, fecrr- 
tary, treafurer, &c. The juftices are recommended by the peo as alfo the 
fheriffs ; and the delegates to congrefs are elected annually out of the general af- 
fembly by joint ballot. _ 
` The conftitution eftablifhed by the council and affembly, March 25, 1778, tor 
South Carolina, is, that the legiflative authority be vefted in the general ly, 
confifting of the fenate and houfe of reprefentatives feparately, each being elected 
by the freemen and freeholders of the feveral parifhes and diftricts in che ftate, 
every two years, in certain proportions ; the former of 23 and the larter of 202 
members. The executive power is that of a governor, lieutenant-governor, and 
eight privy-counfellors, elected out of the general aflembly y Ae baliot every 
two years, who alfo choofe delegates to congrefs annually.  Juftices of the peace, 
fheriffs, and other judicial, military, and revenue officers, are nominared by the af- 


and commiffioned by the governor. 

The conítitution agreed to in convention for Georgia, February 5, 1777, 1s, the 
legiflative, executive, and judiciary departments fhall be diftinét and feparate bodies. 
The legiflative to confift of reprefentatives elected by the ffeemen and frecholdera 
annually, by ballot, in each county, viz. Wilkes, Richmond, Burke, Effingham, 
Chatham, ten members each; Liberty fourteen; Glynn and Camden one each ; 
the town of Savannah four, and Sunbury two. Thele 72 repréfentatives co voífti- 
tute the houfe of affembly, out of whom are chofen, by ballot, the governor and ex- 
ecutive council of two from each of the firft fix counties ; and alfo the delegates to 
congrefs, annually. The fubordinate officers of the ftate are appointed by the re- 
fpective bodies, and the feveral courts they depend on. 
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E, have: already obferved, that between the two continents of America, lie a 

multitude of iflands, which we call the W'eft Indies, and which, fuch as are 
worth cultivation, now belong to five European powers, as Great Britain, Spain, 
France, Holland, and Denmark. As the climate and feafons of thefe iflands dif- 
fer widely from what we can form any idea of, by what we perceive at home, we 
fhall,. to avoid repetitions, {peak of them in general, as well as mention fome other 
particulars. that are peculiar to the Weft ladies. 

The climate in all our Weft India iflands is nearly the fame, allowing for thofe 
accidental differences which the feveral fituations and qualities of the lands them- 
felves produce. As they lie within the ot M. and the fun goes quite over 
their heads, paffing beyond them to ~ north, and never returning farther from 
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any of them than about 30 degrees to five fouth, tie v are <ontincaliv dubjected to 
the extreme of an heat, which would be intolerao]», f the trade-wind, siling gra- 
dually as the fun gathers flrenzth, did ror blow in upon chem rron che fea, and re- 
freih the air in fuch a manner, as to enable them to atrend their concerns even 
under the meridian fun. On the other hand, as the night advances, a breeze be- 
gins to be perceived, which blows finartly tron the land, as it were from the cen- 
tre, towards the iva, to ail points of the vompats at once. 

By the fame remarkable Providence in che difpoling of thin zs, tt is, that when 
the fun has made a su progrefs towards the tropic ei Cancer, and becomes in a 
manner vertical, he draws after him fuch a valt body of clouds, as fhield them from 
his direét beams ; and diffolving into rain, cool the air, and retrefh the country, 
thirfty with the long drought, which commonly reigns from the beginning of January 
to the latter end of May. 

Tne rains in the Weit Indies (and we may add in the Eaít Indies) are by no 
means fo moderate as with us. Our heavieft rains are but dews comparatively. 
T are ratber floods of water, poured from the clouds with a prodigious impe- 
tuofity ; the rivers rife in a moment ; new rivers and lakes are formed, and in a 
fhort time all the low country is under water *. Hence it is, that the rivers which 
have their fource within the tropics, fwell and overflow their banks at a certain 
feafon : but lo miftaken were the ancients in their idea of the torrid zone, that 


pr d ined it to be dried and fcorched up with a continual and fervent heat, 
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to be for that reafon uninhabitable ; when, in reality, fome of the largeft rivers 
of the world have their courfe within its limits, and the moifture is one of the great- 
cft inconveniences of the climate in feveral places. 

The rains make the only diftinction of feafons in the Weft Indies ; the trees are 
green the whole year round ; they have no cold, no frofts, no fnows, and but 
rarely fome hail ; the ftorms of hail are, however, very violent when they happen, 
and the hailftones v great and heavy. Whether it be owing to this moifture, 
which alone does not feem to be a fufficient caufe, or to a greater quantity of a 
fulphureous acid, which redominates in the air of this country, metals of all 
kinds, that are fubje& to the action of fuch caufes, ruft and canker in a very fhort 
time ; and this caufe, perhaps, as much as the heat icfelf, contributes to make 
the climate of the Weft Indics unfriendly and unpleafant to an European con- 
{titution. 

It is in the rainy feafon (principally in the month of Auguft, more rarely in July 
and September) that they are affaulted by hurricanes ; the moft terrible calamity- 
to which they are fubject (as well as the people in the Taft Indies) from the cli- 
mate ; this ys, at a ítroke, the labours of many years, and proftrates the 
moft exalted h of the planter, and oftcn pe at the moment when he thinks 
himfelf out of the reach of fortune. It is a fudden and violent ftorm of wind, rain, 
thunder, and lightning, attended with a furious fwelling of the feas, and fometimes 
with an quake; in fhort, with every circumftance, which the c'ements can af- 
femble, that is terrible and deftructive. — Firít, they fee as the prelude to the en- 
Suing havock, whole fields of fugar- canes whirled into the air, and fcattered over 
the face of the country. The ftrongeft trees of the foreft are torn up by the roots, 
and driven about like ftubble ; their windmills are fwept away in a moment; their 
utenfils, the fixtures, the pondcrous copper boilers, and fills of feveral hundred 
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weight, sre wrenched from the ground, and battered to pieces ; their houfes are 
no protection ; the roofs are torn off at one blait; whilít the rain, which in an 
hour rifes five feet, rufhes in upon them with an irrefiftible violence. 

The hurricanes come on either in the quarters, or at the full change of the 
moon. If it comes at the full moon, obterve thefe figns. “1 hat day you will fee 
the fky very turbulent ; you will obferve the fun more red than at other times ; you 
will perceive a dead calm, and the hills clear of all thofe clouds and mifts which 
ufually hovcr about them. In the clefts cf the earth, and in the wells, you hear a 
hollow rumbling found, like the rufhing of a great wind. At night the {tars feem 
much larger than ufual, and furrounded with a fort of burs ; the north-weft fky has 
a black and menacing look ; the fca emits a ftrong fmell, and rifes into valt waves, 
often without any wind ; the wind itfelf now forfakes its ufual fteady eafterly ftream, . 
and fhifts about to the weft ; from whence it fometimes blows with intermiffions | 
violently and irregularly for about two hours at a time. ‘The moon herfelf is fur- 
rounded with a great bur, and fometimes the fun has the fame appearance. Thiefe 
arc figns which the Indians of thefe iflands taught our planters, by which they can. 
prognoflicate the approach of a hurricane. 

The grand ftaple commodity of the Weft Indies is fugar ; the commodity was 
not at all known to the Grecks and Romans, though it was made in China, in very. 
early times, from whence we had the firft knowledge of it ; but the Horta 
were the firft who cultivated it in America, and brought it into requeft, as one of. 
the materials of a very univeríal luxury in Europe. It is not fettled whether the 
cane, from which this fubftance is extracted, be a native of America, or brought 
thither to their colony of Brafil, by the Portugueíe, from India and the coaít of 
Africa ; but, however that matter may be, in the beginning they made the moft, as 
they ftill do the beft, fugars which come to market in this part of the world. The 
juice within the fugar-cane is the moft lively, elegant, and leat vloying fweet in 
nature ; and which, fucked raw, has ew extremeby nutritive and wholefome.. 
From the molafies rum is diftilled, and from the fcummings of the fugar a.meaner 
Spirit is procured. Rum finds its market in North America,. where it is confumed 
by the inhabitants, or employed in the African trade, or diftributed from thence to 
the fifhery of Newfoundland, and other parts, befides what comes to Great Bri- 
tain and lreland.. However, a very great quantity of moluffes is taken off raw, 
and carried to New England to be diftilled there. The tops of the canes, and the 
leaves which grow upon the joints, make very good provender for their cattle, and 
the refufe of the cane, after grinding,, ferves for fire ;. fo that no part of this ex- 
cellent plant is without its ufe: 

They compute that, when things are well managed, the rum and molaffes pay 
the charges of the plantation, and the fugars are clear gain.. However, by the 
particulars we have feen, and by others which we-may eafily imagine, the cxpences 
of a plantation rn. the Weft Indies are very great, and the profits at the firft view 
precarious ; for the chargeable articles of the wind-mill, the boiling, cooling, and 
diftilling houfes, and the — and fubfifting a fuitable number of flaves and 
cattle, will not fuffer any man to begin a fugar plantation of any confequence, not 
to: mention the: purchafe of the land,. which is. very high, under a capital of at leaft 
gooo l.. Neither is the life of a planter, if he means to acquire a fortune, a life 
of idlenefs and: luxury ; at all times he muft keep a watchful eye upon his over- 
fvers, and even overfee himfelf occafionally. But at the boiling feafon, if he is 
properly attentive to his affairs,. no way of life can be more laborious, and more 
dangerous to.the health : from a.conftant attendance day and night, in the extreme 
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united heats of the climate, and fo many fiery furnaces ; add to this, the loffes by 
hurricanes, earthquakes, and bad feafons ; and then confider when the fugars are 
in the cafk, that he quits the hazard of a planter, to engage in the hazards of a 
mechant, and fhips his produce at his own rifk. Thefe confiderations might make 
onc believe, that it could never anfwer to engage in this bufinefs ; but, notwith- 
ftanding all this, there are no parts of the world, in which E eftates arc made in 
fo fhort a time, from the produce of the earth, as in the Weft Indies. The pro- 
duce of a few good feafons generally provides againft the ill effects of the worft, as 
the plantcr is fure of a fpeedy and profitable market for his produce, which has a 
rcadier fale than perhaps any other commodity in the world. 

Large plantations are generally under the care of a manager, or chief overfcer, 
who has commonly a falary of 150]. a year, with overfeers under hiin in propor- 
tion to the greatncís of the plantation, one to about 3o negroes, with a falury of 
about 401. Such plantations too have a furgeon at a fixed falary, employcd to take 
care of the negroes which belong to it. But the courfe which is the leaft trouble- 
foine to the owner of the eftate is, to let the land, with all the works, and the ftock 
of cattle and flaves, to a tenant, who gives fecurity for the payment of the rent, and 
the keeping up repairs and ftock. The eftate is generally eftimated to fuch a ten- 
ant at half the neat produce of the beit years; fuch tenants, if induftrious and fru- 
gal men, foon make good eftates for themfelves. 

The negroes in the plantations are fubfifted at a very eafy rate. This is gm 
by allotting to each family of them a finall portion of land, and allowing them two 
days in the week, Saturday and Sunday, to cultivate it : fome are fubfifted in this 
manner, but others find their negroes a certain portion of Guinea or Indian corn, 
and to fome a falt herring, or a fmall portion of bacon or falt pork, a day.  Allthe 
reft of the charge confifts in a cap, a fhirt, a pair of breeches, and a blanket; and 
the protit of their labour yields 10 or 121. annually. The price of men negroes 
upon their firft arrival is from 30 to 361. women and grown boys sos. lefs ; but 
fuch negro families as are acquainted with the bufinefs of the iflands generally bring 
above 401. upon an average one with another ; and there arc inftances of a fingle 
negro man expert in bufinefs bringing 150 guineas ; and the wealth of a planter is 
generallv computed from the number of flaves he poffeffes. 

To particularife the commodities proper for the Weft India market, would be to 
enumerate all the neceffuries, conveniences, and luxuries of life ; for they have no-- 
thing of their own but cotton, cofee, tropical fruits, fpices, and the commodities I 
havc already mentioned. 

Traders there make a very large profit upon all they fell ; but from the nume- 
rous fhipping conftantly arriving from Europe, and a continual fuccéffion of new 
adventurers, each of whom carry out morc or leis as a venture, the Weft In- 
dia market is frequently overítocked ; money muft be raifed, and goods arc 
fometimes fold at prime coft or under. But thofc who can afford to ftore their 
goods, and wair for a better market, acquire fortunes equal to any of thc plant- 
crs. All kinds of handicraftímen, efpecially carpenters, bricklayers, braziers, 
and coopers, get very great encouragement. But it is the misfortune of. thc 
Weft Indies, that phyficians and furgeons even outdo the planter and merchant, 
in accumulating riches. 

Before the late war, there were allowed to be in our Weft Indies at leaft 230,000 
negro flaves ; and, upon the higheft calculation, the whites there in all did not 
amount to 9o,000 fouls. This di!proportion between the freemen and negroes, 
which grows more vifible every day, fome writers have endeavoured to — 
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for, by alleging, that the enterprifing fpirit, which the novelty of the object, 
and various concurrent caufes, had produced in the laft century, has decayed very 
much. That the difpofition of the Weft Indians themfelves, who for cheapnefs 
choofe to. do every thing by negroes which can pour be done by them, contri- 
butes greatly to the finall number of whites of the lower ftations. Such indeed is 
the powerful influence of avarice, that though the whites are kept in conílant 
terror of infurrections and plots, many families employ 25 or 30 negroes as menial. 
fervants, who are infinitely the moft dangerous of the flaves, and in.cafe of any 
infurrection, they have it more in their power to ftrike a fudden and fatal blow : 
and the cruelty with which the negroes are often treated,. gives the white inhabi- 
tants too much reafon for their apprehenfions, that the negroes may endeavour to: 
revenge themfelves upon their maíters. 

The firft obfervation that has been mentioned,. in order to account for. the pre- 
fent difproporcion between the freemen and the negroes in. the Weft Indies,. we 
think is not well founded ; that enterprifing fpirit which firft led Britons out to: 
difcovery, and colonization, ftill animates in a very confiderable degree the pues 
of this nation.; but the field has been lately more ample and enlarged, and emi- 
grants have had: greater fcope whereon to range.  Belides the vaft continent of 
North America, which takes in fuch a variety of climates, and difcovers fuch a 
richnefs of foil ;;: the Eaft Indies, an inexhauftible mine of riches, have in iome de- 

rree drawn the attention of mankind from that of the Weft. Countries, as well as- 
individuals, attain. a name and reputation. for. fomething extraordinary, and. have 
their day. Many of the beft families of this nation are ambitious of procuring” 
places for their fons in the Eaft Indies. Here is an ample field for all adventur- 
ous fpirits, who,. difdaining am idle life: at home, and ambitious: of becoming 
ufeful to themfelves, their connections, or the community, boldly venture into the: 
immenfe regions of this Eattern world. Others, full as remote from an-indolent 
difpofition, but with lefs conduct and inferior abilities, fet out with the moft fan- 
guine hopes. ‘Thefe are your fiery reftlefs. tempers, willing to. undertake the fe- 
vereít labour, provided it promifes but a fhort continuance, who love rifk.and haz- 
ard, whofe fchemes are always vaft, and who put no medium between being great 
and being undone.. 


THLE iflands of the Weft Indies-lie in the form of a bow, or femicircle, ftretch- 
ing almoft from the coait of Florida north, to the River Oronoque, in.the main: 
continent of South America.. Some call them. the Caribbees, from the firt in- 
habitants ; though this is a term that molt geographers confine to.the Leeward: 
IMands. Sailors diftinguifh them into the Windward.and Leeward Iflands,. with. 
regard to the ufual courfes of fhips, from Old Spain, or the Canarics, to Carthage- 
na, or New Spain and Portobello. ‘The geographical tables and maps diltinguifh 
them into the Great and Little Antilles. 


JAMAICA.]. The firft that we come to belonging to Great Britain, and alío the 
moft important, after leaving Florida,. is Jamaica, which lies between the 75th 
and 79th degrees of weft longitude from London, and between 17 and 18 north 
latitude. From the eaft and weft.it is in length.about 140 miles, and in the mid- 
dle about 60 in breadth,. growing Icfs towards each end, inthe form of an egg. It. 
lies near 4590-miles fouth-weft of England.. 

This ifland is interfected. with a ridge- of fteep: rocks tumbled by the frequent 
earthquakes in a ftupendous manner upon one.another. Thefe rocks, though 
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containing no foil on their furface, are covered with a preat varie y of beautifi. 
trees, flouriining in a perpetual fpring; they are nourlihed by the rains, wlic 
often fall or toe initts which continually brood on the mountains, and which, 
their roors penetrating the crannies of the rocks, incluftrioufly feek out. for thes 
own fupport. From the rocks iffue a valt number of finall rivers of pure whole - 
some water, which tumble down in cataratts, and together with the fluj:encdois 
height of the mountains, and the bright verdure of the trees through which they 
flow, form a moft delightful landícape. On each fide of this chain of mountains 
are ridges of lower ones, which diminifh as they rensove from it. On theie coffcz 
grows in great plenty. The valles or plains between thele ridges are level 
beyond what is ordinary in moil other countries, and the toil is prodigicun y 
fertile. 

The longeft day in fummcer is about thirtecn hours, and the fhortefl in wiscer 
about eleven; but the moit ufual divifions of the fcalons in the Weft Indics are 
into thc dry and wet lealons. The air of this ifland is, in moit places, excelliveiy 
bot, amd unfavourable to European conttitutions; but the cool fea breczes, whicn 
fet in evel y morning at ten o’clock, renucr the heat more tolerable : and th»: air 
upon the high grounds is temperate, pure, and cooling. It lightens alimoft cv«17 
night, but without much thunder, which when it happens is veiv terrible, un. 
roars with aftonifhing loudneís, and the lightning in thefe violent ílozms fre- 
quently does great damage. In February or March, they expect earthquake., 
of which we fhall fpeak hereafter. During the months of May and October, tiie 
tains are extremely violent, and continue iometimes for a fortnight together. li 
the plains are found feveral fait fountains ; and in the mountains, not far froa 
Spanifh Town, is a hot bath, of great medicinal virtues. It gives relief in the 
dry belly-ach, which, excepting the bilious and yellow fever, is one of tlie molt 
terrible endemial diftempers of Jamaica. 

Sugar is the greateft and moft valuable production of this ifland. Cocoa was 
formerly cultivated in it to great extent. It produces alfo ginger, and the pi- 
mento, or, asit is called, Jamaica Pepper; the wild cinnamon tree, whofe bark 
is fo ufeful in medicine; the manchincel, whofe fruit, though uncommonly de- 
lightful to the eve, contains one of the worft poifons in nature; the mahogany, 
in fuck ufe with our cabinet-makers, and of the moft valuable quality ; but this 
wood begins to wear out, and of lare is very dear. IE:xcellent cedars, of a large 
fize and durable; the cabbage-tree, remarkable for the hardneís of its wood, 
which when dry is incorruptible, and hardly yields to any kind of tool; the palma 
affording oil, much efteemed by the favages, both in food and medicine; the 
foap-tree, whofe berries aníwer all purpofes of wafhing ; the mangrove and olive 
bark, ufeful to tanners; the fuític and redwood to the dyers; and lately the log- 
wood. The indigo plant was forrnerly much Mead | ; and the cotton-tree is 
{till fo. No fort of European grain grows here; they have only maize, or Indian 
corn, Guinea corn, peas of various kinds, but none of them reiembling ours, 
with variety of roots. Fruits, as have been already obferved, grow in great plenty ; 
citrons, Seville and China oranges, common and {weet lemons, limes, fhadocks, 
pomegranates, mamees, fourfops, papas, pine-apples, cuftird-apples, ftar-apples, 

rickly pears, allicada pears, melons, pompions, guavas, and feveral kinds of 
Eres. alfo garden ftuffs in great plenty, and good. The cattle bred on this 
iland are but few; their beef is tough and lean; the mutton and lamb are 
tolerable; they have great plenty of hogs; many plantations have hundreds of 
them, and their flefh is exceedingly fweet and deticate. ‘Their horícs are finall, 
mettlefoine 
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mettlefome and hardy, and when well made generally fell for 30 or ol. fterling. 
Jamaica likewife fupplies the apothecary with guaiacurg, farfaparilla, china, caffia, 
and tamarinds. Among the animals aic the land and fea turtle, and the alligator. 
Here are all forts of fowl, wild and tame, and in particular more parrots than 
in any of the other iflands ;  bcfides parroquets, pelicans, fnipes, teal, Guinea 
hens, geefe, ducks, and turkies ; the huimming-bird, and a great variety of others. 
The rivers and bays abound with (üifh. ‘The mountains breed numberlefs adders, 
and other noxious animals, as the tens and marfhes do the guana and gallewafp ; 
but theíe laft are not venomous. Among the infets are the ciror, or chegoe, which 
eat into the nervous and membranous parts of the flefh of the negroes, and the 
white people are fometimes plague. with them. Thefe infects get into any part 
of the body, but chiefly the legs and fcet, where they breed in great numbers, 
and fhut themíelves up in a bag. As foon as the perfon fecls them, which is not 
perhaps till a week after they have been in the body, they pick them out with 
a needle, or the point of a penknife, taking care to deitroy the bag entirely, chat 
none of the breed, which are like nits, may be left behind. They fometimes gct 
into the toes, and eat the fieh to the very bone. 

This ifland was originally a part of the Spanifh empire in America. Several 
defcents had been made upon it by the Engliíh, prior to 1656; but it was not 
till this year that Jamaica was reduced under our dominion. Cromwell .had 
fitted out a fquadron, under Penn and Venables, to reduce the Spanifh ifland of 
Hifpaniola, but there this fquadron was unfuccefsful. ‘The commanders, of their 
own accord, to atone for this misfortune, made a defcent on ses and having 
carried the capital, St. Jago, foon compelled the whole ifland to furrender. Ever 
fince it has been fubjeét to the Englifh, and the government of it is one of the 
richeft places, next to that of Ireland, in the difpofal of the crown, the ftanding 
falary being 2,5001. per annum, and the affembly commonly voting the governor 
as much more; which, with the other perquifites, make it on the whole little in- 
ferior to 10,0001. per annum. 

We have already obíerved, that the government of all the American iflands is 
the fame, namely, that kind which we have formerly defcribed under the name of 
a royal government. Their religion too is uniwerfally of the church of England ; 
though they have no bifhop, the bifhop of London's commiflary being the chief 
religious magiftrate in thofe parts. 

About the beginning of this century, it was computed, that the number of whites 
in ‘Jamaica amounted to 60,000,. and that of the negroes to 120,000. It appears 
at prefent that Jamaica :s rather on the decline, as is the number of inhabitants, 
the whites not exceeding 25,000, and the blacks 90,000.  Befides thefe, a number 
of fugitive negroes have formed .a fort of colony among the Blue Mountains, 
independent of the whites, with whom they make treatics, and are in fome re- 
{pects ufeful to the inhabitants of the ifland, particularly in íending back run- 
away flaves. ] 

Indigo was once very greatly cultivated in Jamaica, and it enriched the ifland 
co fo great a degree, that in tbe parifh of Vere, where this drug was chiefly culti- 
wated, they are faid to have had no leís than 300 — coaches ; a number 
perhaps the whole ifland exceeds not at this day ; and there is grcat realon to believe, 
that - an were many more perfons ef property in Jamaica formerly than are now, 
though they had not thofe vaft fortunes which dazzle us in fuch a manner at prelent. 
However, the Jamaicans were undoubtedly very numerous, until reduced by 
earthquakes, and by terriblé epidemical pm which, treadinz on the wn 
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the former calamities, fwept away vaft multitudes. The decreafe of inhabitants, 
as well as the decline of their commerce, arifes from the difficulties to which their 
trade is expofed, of which they do not fail to complain to the court of Great Bri- 
tain; as that they are of late deprived of the moit beneficial part of their trade, 
the carrying of negroes and dry goods to the Spanifh coaft ; the low value of 
their produce, which they afcribe to the great improvements the French make in 
their fugar colonies, who are enabled to underfell them by the lowneís of their 
duties, the trade carried on from Ireland and the northern colonies to the French 
and Dutch iflands, where they pay no duties, and are fupplied with goods at an eafier 
rate. Some of thefe complaints, which equally affeét the other iflands, have beca 
heard, and fome remedies applicd ; others remain unredreffed. Both the logwood 
trade, and this contraband, have been the fubjeéts of much contention, and the 
caufe of a war between Great Britain and the Spanifh nation. The former we 
always avowed, and claimed 25 our right, and at the peace of 1763, it was con- 
tirmed to us, the latter was permitted ; becaufe we thought, and very juftly, that 
if the Spaniards found themíelves aggrieved by any contraband trade, it lay upon 
them, and not upon us, to put a ftop to it, by their guarda coftas, which cruife in 
thefe feas, purpojely to feize and confiicate fuch vcfiels and cargoes as are found in 
this trade. In this manner did the Britifh court argue, till the politics of this na- 
tion, in-compliance with the court of Spain, thought proper to fend Englifh cruifers 
to the American coaft, effectually to crufh that lucrative trade, of which the whole 
body of Britifh fubjeéts in America loudly complained, as it put a ftop to 
the principal channel which hitherto enabled them to remit fo largely to Great 
Britain. 

Port Royal was formerly the capital of Jamaica. It ftood upon the point of a 
narrow neck of land, which, towards the fea, formed part of the border of a very 
fine harbour of its own name. The conveniency of this harbour, which was 
capable of containing a thoufand fail of large fhips, and of fuch depth as to allow 
them to load and unload at the greateft eafe, weighed fo much with the inhabit- 
ants, that they chofe to build their capital on this fpoz, though the place was a hot 
dry fand, and produced none of the neceffaries of fife, not even frefh water. But 
the advantage of its harbour, and the refort of pirates, made it a place of grezt 
confideration. ‘Thefe pirates were called Buccaneers; they fought with an incon- 
fiderate bravery, and then fpent their fortune in this capital with as inconfiderate 
diffipation. About the beginning of the year 1692, no place, for its fize, could 
be compared to this town for trade, wealth, and an entire corruption ot manners. 
In the month of June, in this year, an earthquake, which fhook the whole ifland 
to the foundations, totally overwhelmed this city, fo as to leave, in one quarter, 
not even the fmalleft veftige remaining. In two minutes, the earth opened and 
fwalowed up nine-tenths of the houfes, and two thoufand people. The water 

ufhed out from the openings of the earth, and tumbled the people on heaps; but 
ome of them had the good fortune tu catch hold of beams and rafters of houfes, 
and were afterwards faved by boats. Several fhips were caft away in the harbour ; 
and the Swan frigate, which lay in the dock to careen, was carried over the tops 
of finking houfes, and did not overfet, but afforded a retreat to fome hundreds 
of people, who faved their lives upon her. An officer, who was in the town at 
this time, fays, the earth opened and fhut very quick in fome places, and he faw 
feveral people fink down to the middle, and others appeared with their heads 
juft above ground, and were fqueezed to death. At Savannah, above a thoufanct 
acres were funk, with the houfes and people in them; the place appearing for 
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fome time like a lake, was afterwards dried ups but no houfes were feen. In 
fome parts, mountains were fplit ; and at one place a plantation was removed to 
the diftance of a mile. They again rebuilt the city; but it was a fecond rime, ten 
rears after, deftroyed by a oe fire. The extraordinary convenience of the har- 
Doer tempted them to build it once more; and once more, in 1722, was it laid 
in rubbifh by a hurricane, the moft terrible on record. Such repeated calamities 
feemed to mark out this place as a devoted fpot ; the inhabitants therefore refolved 
to foríake it for ever, and to refide at the oppofite bay, where they built Kingfton, 
which is lately become the capital of the ifland. It confifts of upwards of one 
thoufand houfes, many of them handfomely built, and in the tafte of thefe iflands, 
as well as the neighbouring continent, one ftory high, with porticoes, and every 
conveniency for a comfortable habitation in that climate. Not far from Kingfton, 
ftands St. Jago de le Vega, or Spanifh town, which though at prefent inferior to 
Kingíton, was once the capital of Jamaica, and is ftill the feat of government, 
and the place where the courts of juítice are held. 

On the 3d of October 1780, was a dreadful hurricane, which almoft over- 
whelmed the little fea-port-town of Savannah-la-Mer, in Jamaica, and part of 
the adjacent country. Very few houfes were left ftanding, and a great number of 
pro le rd aas Much damage was alfo done, and many livesloft, in other parts 
of the ifland. 

The whole produc of the ifland may be reduced to thefe heads. —Firít, fugars, 
of which they exported in 1753, twenty thoufand three hundred and fifteen 
— fome vaftly great, even to a tun weight, which cannot be worth lefs 
in England than 424,7251. Mboft of this goes to London, Briftol, aad Glafgow, 
and fome part of it to North America, in return for the beef, pork, cheefe, corn, 
as, ftaves, planks, pitch, and tar, which they have from thence. Second, rum, 
of which they export about four thoufand puncheons. The rum of this ifland 
is generally efteemed the beft, and is the moft ufed in Great Britain. Third, 
molaffes, in which they made a great part of their returns for New England, 
where there are vaft diftilleries. All thefe are the produce of the grand ftaple the 
fugar cane. According to the late teftimony of a refpectable planter in Jamaica, 
that ifland hath 280,000 acres in canes, of which 210,000 are annually cut, and 
make from 68 to 70,000 tons of fugar, and 4,209,000 gallons of rum. Fourth, 
cotton, of which they fend out two thoufand bags. The indigo, formerly much 
cultivated, is now inconfiderable ; but fome cocoa and coffee are exported, with a 
confiderable quantity of pepper, ginger, drugs for dyers and apothecaries, fweet- 
meats, mahogany, and manchineel planks. But fome of the moft confiderable articles 
of their trade are with the Spanifh continent of. New Spain and Terra Firma; 
for in the former they cut great quantities of logwood, and both in the former and 
latter they carry on a vaft and profitable trade in negrocs, and all kinds of Euro- 
pean goods. And even in time of war with Spain, this trade between Jamaica and 
the Spanifh Main goes on, which it will be impoffible for Spain to itop, while it 
is fo profitable to the Britifh merchant, and while the Spanifh officers, from the 
higheft to the loweft, fhew fo great a refpect to prefents properly made. Upon 
the whole, many of the people of Jamaica, whilft they appear to live in fuch a 
ftate of luxury, as in moft other places leads to beggary, acquire great fortunes, in 
2 manner, inftantly. Their equipages, their clothes, their furniture, their tables, 
all bear the tokens of the greatcít wealth and profufion imaginable. This obliges 
all the treafure they receive to make but a very fhort ftay, being hardly more 
than fufficient to aníwer thé calls of their neceffity and luxury on Europe and North 


America. 
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On Sundays, or court time, gentlemen wear wigs, and appcar very gay In coats 
of filk, and vcs trimmed with filver. At other timos they y rome wear only 
thread fockings, linen drawers, a veíft, a Holland cap, and a hat upon it, Men 
frvants wear a coarfe linen frock, with buttons at the neck and hands, long trow- 
fers of the fame, and a check fhirt. The ncgroes, except thofe who attend gentle- 
men, who have them dreffed in their own livery, have once a year Ofnaburghs, and 
a blanket for clothing, with a cap or handkerchief for the head. ‘The morning 
habit of the ladies is a loofe nig t-gown, carelefsly wrapped about them : before 
dinner put off their difhabille, and appear with a good grace in all the ad- 
vantage of a rich and becoming drcís. "e 

The common drink of perfons in affluent circumftances is Madeira wine mixed 
with water. Ale and claret are extravagantly dear; and London porter fells for a 
fhilling per bottle. But the general drink, efpecially among thofe of inferior rank, 
is rum-punch, which they call Kill-Devil, becaufe, being uently drank to 
excefs, it heats the blood, and brings on fevers, which in a few rs fend them 
to the grave, efpecially thofe who are juft come to the ifland, which is the reafon that 
fo many die here u their firft arrival. . 
ifh money is feldom ícen here, the current coin being entirely Spanifh. 
There is no place where filver is fo plentiful, or has a quicker circulation. “You 
cannot dine for lefs than a piece of eight, and the common rate of boarding is 
three pounds per week ; though in the markets beef, pork, fowl, and fifh, may be 
bought as cheap as in London ; but mutton fells at nine pence per pound. 

J.earning is here at a vey low ebb; there are indecd fome gentlemen well 
verfed in literature, and who fend their children to Great Britain, where they have 
the advantage of a polite and liberal education ; but the bulk of the people 
take little care to improve their minds, being generally engaged in trade or riotous 










































































diffipation. 

The mifery and hardfhips of the negroes are truly moving ; and though great 
care is taken to make them propagate, the ill treatment they receive fo fhortens 
their lives, that inftead of increuiing by the courfe of nature, many thoufands are 
annually imported ro the Weit Indies, to fupply the place of thofe who pine and 
die by the hardfhips they receive. Jr is faid, that they are ftubborn and untract- 
able, for the molt part, and thar they muft be ruled with a rod of iron; but they 
ought not to be crufhed with it, or to be thought a fort of beafts, without fouls, 
es fome of their mailers or over¡ters do at prefen*, thouzh fome of thefe tyrants 
ere themiclvcs the dregs of this nation, and the refufe of the jails of Europe. 
Many of the negroes, however, who fall into the hands of gentlemen of humanity, 
find their fituation eafy and vo.m.ortabie ; and it has been obferved, that in North 
America, where in general theirt r wretches are better ufed, there is a lefs wafte 
of negroes, they live longer, and propagate bétter. And ir items clear, from the 
whole couríe of hiftory, that thofe nations who have behaved with the greateft 
humanity to their faves, vere always beft ferved, and ran the leaft hazard 
from their rebellions. ‘lhe flaves, on thcir firít arrival from the coaft of Gui- 


nea, are expofcd naked to fale » they are then generally very fimple and innocent 


creatures, but they ioon become reguifh enough ; and when they come to be whip- 


ped, excufe their faults by the example of the whites. They believe every ne- 
gro returns to his native country after death. ‘This thought is fo agreeable, that 
t cheers the poor creatures, and renders the burthen of life eafy, which would 
otherwife, to many of them, be quite intolerable. They look on death as a bleff- 
ing, and it is furprifing to fce with what courage and intrepidity fome of them 
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meet it ; they are quite née ime to think their flavery is near an end, that 
they fhall revifit their native fhores, and fee their old friends and acquaintance. 
When a negro is about to expire, his fellow flaves kifs him, and wifh him a good 
journey, and fend their hearty good wifhes to their relations in Guinea. They 
take no lamentations ; but with a great deal of joy inter his body, believing he 
is gone home and happy. 





BanBADOES.] This ifland, the moft eafterly of all the Caribbees, is: fituated in 
£9 degrees welt lon. and 13 degrees north lat. It is 21 miles in length, and in 
breadth 14. When the Englifh, fome time after the year 1625, firft landed here, 
they found it the moft favage and deftitute place they had hitherto vifited. It had 
not the leaft appearance of ever having been peopled even by favages.. There 
was no kind of beafts of pafture or of prey, no fruit, no herb, nor root, fit for 
fupporting the life of man. Yet as the climate was fo good, and the foil appeared 
fertile, fome gentlemen of fmall fortunes in England refolved to become adven- 
turers.thither. The trees were fo large, and of a wood fo hard and ftubborn, that 
it was with great difficulty they could clear as much ground as was neceffary for 
their fubfiftence. By unremitting perfeverance, however, they brought it to yield 
them a tolerable fupport ; and they found that cotton and indigo agreed well with 
the foil, and that tobacco, which was beginning to come into repute in England, 
anfwered tolerably. Thefe profpects, together with the ftorm Petece the king 
and parliament, which was beginning to break out in England, induced many new 
adventurers to tranfport then:íclves to this iland. And what is extremely remark- 
able, fo. great was the increafe of people in Barbadoes, 25 years after its firft fettle- 
ment, that in 1650, it contained more than 50,000 whites, and a much greater 
number of négro and Indian flaves ; the latter they acquired by means not.at all 
to their. honour ; for they feized upon all thofe unhappy men, without any pretence, 
in the neighbouring ifands, and carried them into flavery. A practice, which has 
rendered the Caribbee Indians irreconcileable to us ever fince.. They had begun, a 
little before this, to cultivate fugar, which foon rendered them extremely wealthy. 
The number of the flaves therefore was ítill augumented ; and in 1676, it is fup- 
pofed that their number amounted to 100,000, which, together with 50,0c0, make 
150,000 on this finall fpot,. a degree of population unknown in Halland, in China, 
or any other part of the world moft renowned for numbers. 

At this time Barbadoes employed 400 fail of fhips, one with another of 150 tons. 
in their trade. ‘Their annual exports in fugar, indigo, ginger, cotton,. and citron- 
water, were above 350,002]. and their circulating cafh at home was 200,000]. 
Such was the increafe of population, trade, and wealth, in the courfe of 50 years. 
But fince that time, this ifland has been much on the decline, which 1s to-be at- 
tributed partly to the growth of the French fugar-colonies, and partly to our own 
eftablifhments in the neighbouring ifles. Their numbers at prefent are faid to be 
20,000 whites, and 100,000 flaves. ‘Their commerce confifts in the fame articles 
as formerly, though they deal in them to lefs extent. Their capital is Bridgetown, 
where the governor refides,. whofe employment is faid to be worth soool. per 
annum.. They have a college, founded and well endowed by coloncl -odrington, 
who was 2 native of this ifland. Barbadoes, as well.as Jamaica, has fuffered much 
by hurricanes, fires, and the plague. On the roth of October 1780, a dreadful 
hurricane occafioned vaít devaftation in Barbadoes, great numbers of the houfes 
arre deftroyed, not one houfe in.the ifland was wholly free. from damage, many 
períon:. 
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rfons were buried in the ruins-of the buildings, and-great numbers were driven 
into the fea, and there perifhed. 


Sr. CHRIsTorHER’s.] This ifland, commonly called by the failors St. Kitt’s, 
is fituated ‘in 62 degrees weft lon, and 17 degrees north lat. about 14 leagues from. 
Antigua, apd is twenty miles long, and feven broad. It has its name from the 
famous Chriftopher Columbus, who difcovered it for the Spaniards. That nation, 
however, abandoned it, as unworthy of their attention ; and in 1626, it was fettled 
by the. French and Englifh conjunétly ; but entirely ceded to us by the peace of 
Chirac . Befides cotton, ginger, and.the tropical fruits, it generally produces 
near as much fugar as Barbadoes, and fometimes quite as much. It is computed 
that this ifland contains 6000 whites, and 36,000 negroes. In February 1782, 
it was taken by the French, but reftored to England by the late treaty of peace. 


Anticua.] Situated in 61 degrees weft lon. and 17 degrees north lat. is of a 
circular form, near 20 miles over every way. This ifland, which was formerly 
thought ufelefs, has now got the ftart of the reft. It has one of the beft harbours in 
the Weft Indies, and its capital St. John’s, which, before the fire in 1769, was large 
and wealthy, is the ordinary feat of the governor of the Leeward Iflands. Antigua 
is fuppofed to contain about 7000 whites, and 30,000 flaves. 


GRANADA and the GRANADINES.] Granada is fituated in 12 deg. north lat. 
and 62 deg. weft lon, about 30 leagues fouth-weft of Barbadoes, and almoft the 
fame diftance northof New Andalufia, or the Spanifh Main. This ifland is faid to be 
30 miles in length, and 15 in breadth. Experience has proved, that the foil of this 
iland is extremely proper for producing fugar, coffee, tobacco, and indigo ; and 
upon the whole it carries with it all the appearance of becoming as flourifhing a 
colony as any in the Weft Indies, of its dimenfions. A lake on the top of a hill, 
in the middle of the ifland, fupplies it plentifully with fine rivers, which adorn and 
fertilize it. Several pa des and harbours lie round the ifland, fome of which may be 
fortified with great advantage, which renders it very convenient for fhipping ; 
and has the happinefs of not being fubject to hurricanes. St. George's bay has a 
fandy bottom, and is extremely capacious, but.open. In its harbour, or careening 
place, 100 large veffels may be moored with perfeét fafety. This ifland was long; 
the theatre of bloody wars between the native Indians and the French, during which 
thefe handful of Caribbees defended themfelves with the moft refolute bravery. In 
the laft war but one, when Granada was attacked by the Englifh, the French inha- 
bitants who were not very numerous, were fo amazed at the reduction of Guada- 
lupe and Martinico, that they loft all fpirit, and furrendered without making the 
leaft oppofition ; and the full property of this ifland, together with the finall iflands 
on the North, called the Granadines, which yield the fame produce, were confirm- 
ed to the crown of Great Britain by the treaty of Paris in 1763.. But in July, 
1779, the French made themfelves mafters of*this ifland, though it was reftored to 
Great Britain by the late treaty of peace. 


Dominica.] Situated in 16 deg. N. lat. and in 62 W. lon. lies about half way 
between Guadalupe and Martinico. It is near 28 miles in length, and thirteen in 
breadth : it got its name from being difcovered by Columbus on a Sunday. The 
foil of this ifland is thin, and better adapted to the rearing of cotton than lugar ; bue 
the fides of the hills bear the fineít trees in the Weft Indies, and the ifland is well 
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fupplied with rivulets of fine water. The French have always oppofed our fettling 
here, becaufe it muft cut off their communication, in the time of war, between Mar. 
tinico and Guadalupe. However, by the peace of Paris, in 1763, it was ceded in 
exprefs terms to the Englifh ; but we have derived little advantage from this con- 
queft, the ifland being, till lately, no better than a harbour for the natives of the 
other Caribbees, who being expelled their own fettlements, have taken refuge here. 
Bur, on account of its fituation between the principal French iflands, and Prince 
Rupert’s Bay being one of the moft capacious in the Weft Indies, it has been 
judged expedient to form Dominica into a government of itfelf, and to declare it a 
free port. It was taken by the French in 1778; but it was reftored again to Great 
Britain by the late peace. 


St. ViNczNT.] Situated in r3 deg. N. lat. and 61 deg. W. lon. 50 miles north- 
welt of Barbadoes, 30 miles fouth of St. Lucia, is about 24 miles in length, and 
18 in breadth. It is extremely fruitful, being a black mould upon a ftrong loam, 
the moft proper for the railing of fugar. Indigo thrives here remarkably well, but 
this article is lefs cultivated than formerly throughout the Weft Indies. Many of 
the inhabitants are Carribeans, and many here are alfo fugitive, from Barbadoes and 
the other iflands. The Carribeans wefe treated with fo much injuftice and barbarity, 
after this ifland came into poffeffion of the Englifh, to whom it was ceded by the 
peace, in 1763, that they greatly contributed towards enabling the French to get por- 
oe of it again iu 1779 ; but it was reftored to Great Britain by the late treaty 
f peace. 


Nevis AND MoNTSERRAT.] ‘Two ímall iflands, lying between St. Chrifto- 
pher's and Antigua, neither of them exceeding 18 miles in circumference, and 
are faid to contain 5ooo whites, and 10,000 flaves. The foil in thefe 
four iflands is pretty much alike, light and fandy, but notwithftanding fertile 
in an high degree; and their principal exports are derived from the fugar-cane. 
Both thefe iflands were taken by the French in 1782, but were reftored at the 


peace. 


Barsupa.| Situated in.17 degrees 49 min. north lat. 61 deg. so min. weft 
long. 35 miles north of Antigua, is 20 miles in length, and 12 in breadth. It is 
fertile, and has a good road for fhipping, but no direct trade with England. The 
inhabitants are chiefly employed in hufbandry, and raifing frefh provifions for the 
ufe of the neighbouring ifles. It belongs to the Codrington family, and the inha- 
bitants amount to about 1500. 


ANGUILLA.] Situated in 18 degrees north lat. 60 miles north-weft of St. 
Chriftopher's, 1s about 30 miles long, and 10 broad. This ifland is perfectly level, 
and the climate nearly the fame with that of Jamaica. The inhabitants, who are 
not numerous, apply themfelves to hufbandrv, and feeding of cattle. 


NEWFOUNDLAND.] Exclufive of the Weft India fugar iflands lying between the 
two continents of America, Great Britain claims fome others, that are feated at 
the diftance of fome thoufand miles from each other, upon the coatt of this quarter 
of the pe of which we fhall fpeak according to our method, beginning with 
the north. 

Newfoundland is fituated to the eaft of the gulf of St. Laurence, between 46 
and 52 degrees north lat. and between $3 and 59 degrees wefl lon. feparared from 
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Labrador, or New Britain, by thé ftraits of Belleifle; and from Canada, by the 
Bay of St. Laurence, being 350 miles long, and 200 broad. The coafts are. ex- 
tremely fubjeét to fogs, attended with almoft continual ftorms of fnow and fleet, 
the fky being ufually overcaft. From the foil of this ifland we are far from reap- 
ing any fudden or great advantage, for the cold is long-continued and fevere; and 
the fummet heat, though violent, warms it not enough to produce any thing va- 
luable ; for the foil, at Icaft in thofe parts of the ifland with which we are ac- 
quainted, .is rocky and barren. However, it is watered’ by feveral good rivers, 
and hath many large and good harbours. ‘This ifland, whenever the continent fhall 
come to fail of timber convenient to navigation (which on the fea-coaft perhaps is 
no very remote profpect’, is is fail will afford a large fupply for matts, yards, and 
all forts’ of lumber for the Weit India trade. But what at prefent it is chiefly va- 
luable for, is the great fifery of cod, carried on upon thofe fhoals which are called 
the Banks of Newfoundland. Great Britain and North America, at the lowett 
computation, annually employed 3000 tail of finall craft in this fifhery ; on board of 
which, and on fhore to cure and pack the fifh, are upwards of 10,000 hands; fo 
that this fifhery is not only avery valuable branch of trade to the merchant, but a 
fource of livelihood to fo many thoufands of poor people, .and a moft excellent nur- 
fery to the royal navy. This fifhery is computed to increafe the national {tock 
300,000 I. a year in gold and filver, remitted to us for the cod we fell in the North, 
in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the Levant. The plenty of cod, both on the great 
bank and the leffer ones, which lie to the eaft and fouth-eaít of this ifland, is in- 
conceivable; and not only cod, but feveral other fpecies of fifh, are caught there 
in abundance; all of which are nearly in an equal plenty along the fhores of New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, New England, and the ifle of Cape Breton; and very 
profitable fifheries are carried on upon all their coafts ; from which we may obferve, 
that where our colonies are thinly peopled, or fo barren as not to produce any 
thing from their foil, their coafts make us ample amends, and pour in upon us 
a wealth of another kind, and no way inferior to that arifing from the moft fertile 
foil. 

This ifland, after various difputes about the property, was entirely ceded to 
‘England by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713; but the French were left at liberty to 
«dry their nets on the northern fhores of the ifland ; and by the treaty of 1763, they 
‘were permitted to fifh in the gulf of St. Laurence, but with this limitation, that 
they fhould not approach within three leagues of any of the coaíts belonging to 
England. ‘The fmall iflands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, fituated to the fouth- 
ward of Newfoundland, were alfa ceded to the French, who ftipulated to erect no 
fortifications on thefe iflands, nor to keep more than 5o foldiers to enforce the po- 
‘lice. By the laft treaty of peace, the French are to enjoy the fifheries on the north 
and the weft coafts of the ifland; and the Americans are allowed the fame privileges 
in fifhing as before their independence. ‘The chief towns in- Newfoundland 
are Placentia, Bonavifta, and St. John: but not above 1000 families -remain 
here in the winter. A finall fquadron of men of war are fent out every fpring to 
pomen the fifhcries and inhabitants, the commander of which is governor of. the 
¡Man 


| CAPE BreTON.] This ifland, feated between Newfoundland and Nova-Scotia, 
is in length about 110 miles. The foil is barren, but it has good harbours, par- 
ticularly that ot Louifburgh, which is near four leagues im circumference, and has 
tyery where fix or feven fathoms water. 

The 
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The French began a fettlement in this ifland in 1743, which they continued to 
increafe, and fortified it in 1720. They were however: difpoffefled in 1745, by 
the bravery of the inhabitants of New England, with little affiftance from Great 
Britain ; but it was again, by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelie, ceded to the French, 
who fpared no expence to fortify and ftrengthen it. Notwithftanding which, it 
was again reduced, in 1758, by the Britifh troops under general Amherft and ad- 
miral Boicawen, together with a large body of New England men, who found in 
that place two hundred and twenty-one pieces of cannon, and eighteen mortars, 
together with a large quantity of ammunition and ftores ; and it was ceded to the 
crown of Great Britain by the peace of 1763, fince which the fortifications have 
been blown up, and the town of Louifburgh difinantled. 


Sr. Joun’s.] Situated in the gulf of St. Laurence, is about 60 miles in 
length, and 30 or 4o broad, has many fine rivers, and though lying near Cape 
Breton and Nova Scotia, has greatly the advantage of both in pleafantnefs and 
fertility of foil. Upon the reduction of Cape Breton, the inhabitants of this ifland, 
amounting to 4000, fubmitted quietly to the Britifh arms ; and, to the difgrace of 
the French governor, there were found in his houfe feveral Englifh fcalps, which 
were brought there to market by the favages of Nova Scotia ; this being the place 
where they were encouraged to carry on that barbarous and ;nhuman trade. This 
ifland was fo well improved by the French, that it was ftyled the granary of Canada, 
which it furnifhed with great plenty of corn, as well as beef and pork. 


BERMUDAS, or SUMMER IsrANos.] Theíe received their firft name from their 
being firít difcovered by John Bermudas a Spaniard; and were called the Summer 
Ifands, from Sir George Summers, who was fhipwrecked on their rocks in 1609, 
in his paffage to Virginia. “They are fituated, at a vaft diftance from any conti- 
ncnt, in 32 degrees north lat. and in 65 degrees weít long. Their diftance from 
the Land’s end is computed to be near 1500 leagues, from the Madeiras about 
1200, and from Carolina 300. ‘The Bermudas are but fmall, not containing in 
all above 20,000 acres ; and are very difficult of acceís, being, as Waller the poet, 
who refided fome time there, expreffes it, < walled with rocks.” ‘The air of thefe 
iflands, which. Waller celebrates in one of his poems, has been always efteemed 
extremely healthful; and the beauty and richnefs of the vegetable productions are 
perfectly delightful. Though the foil of thefe iflands is admirably adapted to the 
cultivation of the vine, the chief and only bufinefs of the inhabitants, who confift 
of about 10,000, is the building and navigating of light (loops and brigantines, 
which they employ chiefly in the trade between North America and the Weft In- 
dies. Thefe veffels are remarkable for their fwiftneis, as the cedar, of which 
they are built, is for its hard and durable quality. 

The town of St. George, which is the capital, is feated at the bottom of a haven 
in the ifland of the fame name, and is defended with feven or eight forts and 


feventy pieces of cannon. it contains above 1000 houfes, a handíonie church, 
and other elcgant public buildings. 


Lucay’s, or BAHAMA Istanps.] The Bahamas are fituated to the fouth of 
Carolia, between 22 and 27 degrees north lat. and 73 and 81 degrees weft long. 
They extend along the coaft of Florida quite down to the ifle of Cuba; and are faid 
to be 500 in number, fome of them only mere rocks ; but twelve of them are large, 
fertile, and in nothing different from the foil of Carolina: all are, however, unin- 
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habited, except Providence, which is 200 miles caft of the Floridas; though fomes 
others are larger and more fertile, on which the Englifh have plantations. Between 
them and the continent of Florida is the gulf of Bahama, or Florida, through 
which the Spanifb galeons fail in their paffage to Lburope. 

Thefe iflands were the firft fruits of Columbus's difcoveries ; but they were not 
known to the Englifh till 1667, when captain Sevle, being driven among them in 
his paffage to Carolina, gave his name to one of them; and being a fecond time 
driven upon it, gave it the name of Providence. The Englifh, obferving the ad- 
vantageous fituation of thefe iflands for being a check on the French and Spaniards, 
attempted to fettle chem in the reign of Charles 11. Some unlucky accidents pre- 
vented this fettlement from being of any advantage; and the Ifle of Providence 
became an harbour for the buccaneers, or pirates, who for a long time infefted the 
American navigation. This obliged the government, in 1718, to fend out captain 
W'oodes Rogers with a fleet to diflodge the pirates, and for making a fettlement. 
"This the captain effected ; a fort was erected, and an independent company was 
ftationed in the ifland. Ever fince this laft fettlement, thefe iflands have been im- 
pe though they advance but flowly. In time of war, people gain conficierabl y 











y the prizes condemned there ; and at all times bv the wrecks, w ich are frequent 
in this labyrinth of rocks and fhelves. The Spaniards and Americans captured thefc 
‘lands during the laft war, but they were retaken by a detachment from St. Auguf- 
tine, April 7th, 1783. map” 

FALKLAND — ge | Leaving the Bahama and Weft India if'ands, we fhall 
now proceed along the fouth-eaft coaft of America, as far as the 52d degree of 
ivuth lat. where the reader, by looking into the map, will perceive the Falkland 
ulands, fituated near the Straits of Magellan, at the utmoft extremity of South Amec- 
rica. King Charles II. of Pene confidered the difcovery of this coaít of fuch 
confequence, that Sir John Narborough was purpolely fitted out to furvey the 
Straits of Magellan, the neighbouring coaít of Patagonia, and the Spanifh ports in that 
frontier ; with directions, if poffible, to procure fome intercouríe with the Chilian 
Indians, who are generally at war, or at leaít on ill terms with the Spaniards ; and 
ro eftablifh a commerce and a lafting correfpondence with them. Though Sir John, 
through accidental caufes, failed in this attempt, which, in appearance, promifed 
fo many advantages to this nation, his ‘tranfactions upon that coaít, befides the 
many valuable improvements he furnifhed to geography and navigation, are rather 
an encouragement for farther trials of this kind, than any objection againft them. It 
appeared by the precautions and fears of the Spaniards, that they were fully con- 
vinced of the practicability of the fcheme he was fent to execute, and extremely 
alarmed with the apprehenfion of its confequences. It is faid, that his majefty 
Charles II. was fo far prepoffeffed with the belief of rhe emoluments which might 
redound to the public from this expedition, and was fo eager to be informed of thc 
event of it, that, having intelligence of Sir John Narborough’s paffing through 
the Downs, on his return, he had not patience to attend his arrival at court, but 
went himfelf in his barge to Gravefend to meet him. 

* Astherefore it appears (fays the author of Anfon's Voyage) that all our future 
expeditions to the South Seas muft run a confiderable rifk of proving abortive, 
whilft in our paffage thither we are under the neceflity of touching at the Portu- 
guefe fettlement of Brafil (where we may certainly depend on having our ftrength, 
condition, and defigns betrayed to the Spaniards), the difcovery of fome place 
more to the fouthward, where fhips might refrefh, and fupply themfelves with 




















the 
neceffary fea-ftock for their voyage round Cape Horn, would be an expedient that 
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would relieve us from thefe embarraffinents, and would furely be a matter worthy 
the attention of the public. Nor does this feem difficult to be effected ; for we 
have already the imperfect knowledge of two places, which might, pos on 
examination, prove extremely convenient for this purpofe ; one of them is Pepys’ 
Ifland, in the lecirede of 47, fouth, and laid down í Dr. Halley, about 80 leagues 
to the eaftward of Cape Blanco, on the coaft of Patagonia ; the other is Falk/and’s 
Jfles, in the latitude of Lh and a half, lying nearly fouth of Pepys’ Iland. The 
laít of thefe have been {feen by many fhips, both French and Englifh. Woodes 
Rogers, who ran along the north-eaft coaft of thefe ifles in the year 1708, tells us 
that they extended about two degrces in length, and appeared with gentle defcents 
from hill to hill, and feemed to be good ground, interfperfed with woods, and not 
deítitute of harbours. Either of thefe places, as they are iflands at a confiderable 
diftance from the continent, may be fuppofed, from their latitude, to lie in a climate 
fufficiently temperate. This even in time of peace, might be of great confequencc 
to this nation ; and, in time of war, would make us maíters of thofe feas. 

Falkland iflands were firft difcovered by Sir Richard Hawkins in 1594; the 

rincipal of which he named Hawkins Maidenland, in honour of queen Elizabeth. 
The prefent Englifh name Falkland was probably given them by captain Strong, 
in 1689, and being adopted by Halley, it has from that time been received into 
our mapr. 

In de year 1764, the late lord Egmont, then firft lord of the admiralty, re- 
vived the fcheme of a fettlement in the South-Seas, and commodore Byron was 
fent to take poffeffion of Falkland iflands in the name of his Britannic majefty, 
and in his journal ig yee them as a valuable acquifition. On the other em 
they are reprefented by captain M*Bride, who in 1766 fucceeded that gentleman, 
as the outcafts of nature. “ We found, fays he, a mafs of iflands and broken 
lands, of which the foil was nothing but a bog, with no better profpect than that 
of barren mountains, beaten by ftorms almoft perpetual. Yet this is fummer ; 
and if the winds of winter hold their natural proportion, thofe who lie but two 
cables length from the fhore, muft país weeks without any communication with 
it." The plants and vegetables which were planted by Mr. Byron's people, and 
the fir-trees, a native of rugged and cold climates, had withered away ; but goats, 
fheep, and hogs, that were carried thither, were found to thrive and increafe as in 
other places. Geefe, of a fifhy tafte, Ínipes, foxes, fea-lions, penguins, plenty of 
good water, and, in the fummer months, wild celery and forrel, are the natural lux- 
uries of thefe iflands. | 

But though the foil be barren, and the fea tempeftuous, an Englifh fettlement was 
made here, of which we were difpoffefled by the Spaniards in 1770. That violence 
was, however, difavowed by the Spanifh ambaflador, and fome conceffions were 
made to the court of Great Britain ; but the fettlement was finally abandoned in 
1774, in order to avoid giving umbrage to the court of Spain. | 
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SPANISH DOMINIONS th NORTH AMERICA. 


EAST ann WEST FLORID A. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 





Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles, 


Length soo 80 and gr weit longitude. 

Bresdth an t between +, 5 and 32 north ladtude. t I00,000 

BOUNDARIES. | HIS country, which was ceded by Great Britain to Spain by 
the late treaty of peace, and includes a part of desto 1s 

bounded by Georgia on the North ; by the Miffifippi on the Weft; by the gulf of 

Mexico on the South ; and by the Bahama ftraits on the Eaft. 

Rivers.]. Thefe are the Miffifippi, which forms the weftern boundary of Flo- 
rida, and is one of the fineft in the world, as well as the largeft ; for including its 
turnings and windings, it is fuppofed to run a courfe of 4500 miles ; but its mouths 
are in a manner choaked up with fands and fhoals, which deny acceís to veflels of 
any confiderable burthen ; there being, according to Mitchel's Map, only twelve 
feet water over the bar (captain Pitman fays feventeen) at the principal entrance. 
Within the bar there is 100 fathom water, and the channcl is every where deep, and 
the current gentle, ma ata certain feafon, when like the Nile, it overflows and 
becomes extremely rapid. It is, except at the entrance already mentioned, every 
where free from fhoals and cataracts, and navigable for craft of one kind or other al- 
moft to its fource. The Mobille, the Apalachicola, and St. John’s rivers, are al- 
fo large and noble ftreams. 

Bays AND e The principal bays are, St. Bernard's, Afcenfion, Mobillc, 
Penfacola, Dauphin, Jofeph, Apalaxy, Spiritu Sancto, and Charles Bav. 

The chief capes are, Cape Blanco, Sambles, Anclote, St. Auguítine, and Cape 
Florida, at the extremity of the peniníula. 

AIR AND CLIMATE.] Various accounts have been given of thefe particulars in 
this country. The people who obtained grants of lands in Florida, when belonging 
to England and were defirous to fettle or eN them, reprefented the whole country is 
a Canaan, and St. Auguítine, in Eaft Florida, as the Montpelier of America : they 
told us, that the climate of Florida is an exceedingly agreeable medium betwixt 
the fcorching heat of the tropics, and the pinching cold of the northern 
latitudes ; that there is indeed a change of the feafons, but it 13 a moderate one : 
in November and December, many trees loie their leaves, vegetation goes on flow- 
ly, and the winter is perceived, but fo mild, that fnow is never fcen there ; and the 
tendereft plants of the Welt Indies, fuch as the plaintain, the alligator pear-trec, 
the banana, the pine-apple, the fugar-cane, &c. remain unhurt during de winter 
in the gardens of St. Auguftine ; that the fogs and dark gloomy weather, fo com- 
mon in England, are unknown in this country ; and though at the equinoxes, 
efpecially the autumnal, the rains fall very heavy every day for fume weeks to- 
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gether ; yet, when the fhower is over, the fky immediately clears up, and all is 
calm and ferene. 

Others have reprefented this very coaft as the grave and burying;place of all 
ftrangers who are fo unhappy as to go: there, affirming as a truth, the well-known 
ftory propagated foon after the laft peace; That upon the landing of our troops to 
take pofieffion of Florida, the Spaniards afked them, ** What crimes have you n 
guilty of at home ?" We fhall take the liberty to obferve on this head, that though 
the air here is very warm, the heats are much allayed by cool breezes from the feas 
which environ and wafh a confiderable part of this country. The inland coun- 
tries towards the north feel a little of the roughnefs of the north-weft wind, which,. 
more or lefs, diffufes its chilling breath over the whole continent of North Ame- 
rica, carrying froft and {now many degrees more to the fouthward in thefe regions, 
than the north-eaft wind does in Europe. That the air of Florida is pure and "wie 
fome, appears from the fize, vigour, and longevity of the Floridian Indians, who 
in thefe refpeéts far exceed their more fouthern neighbours, the Mexicans ; and 
when the Spaniards quitted St. Auguftine, many of them were of grcat age, fome 
above 9o. 

oa, PRODUCTIONS, AND t Many of the difadvantages indifcriminately, and 

FACE OF THE COUNTRY. with very little foundation in truth, imputed to the 
foil of the whole country, fhould be confined to Eaft-Florida, which indeed, near 
the fea, and 40 miles back, is flat and fandy. But even the country round St. 
Auguftine, ‘in all appearance the worfít in the province, is far from being unfruit- 
ful; it produces two crops of Indian corn a year; the garden vegetables are in. 
great perfe&ion; the orange and lemon trees grow here, without cultivation, to a 
larger fize, and produce better fruit, than in Spain or Portugal. The inland. 
country towards the hills is extremely rich and fertile, producing fpontaneoufly the: 

ruits, vegetables, and gums, that are common to Georgia and.the Carolinas ; and is 
likewife favourable to the rearing of European produélions. ‘There is not, on the 
whole continent of America, any place better qualified by nature to. afford: not only 
all the neceffaries of life, but alfo all the pleafures of habitation, than that part of. 
this country which lies upon the banks of the Miffifipp1. 

From the climate of Florida, and fome fpecimens fent to England, there is reafon 
to expect, that cotton, fugar, wine, and filk, will grow here as well as in Perfia,. 
India, and China, which are in the fame latitudes. This country alfo produces 
rice, indigo, ambergris, cochineal, amethyfíts, turquoifes, lapis lazuli, and other 
precious ftones ; copper, quick-filver, pit-coal, and iron ore : pears arc found in 
great abundance on the coaft of Florida : mahogany grows on the fouthe:n parts of 
the peninfula, but inferior in fize and quality to that of Jamaica. The animal 
creation are here fo numerous, that you may purchafe a good faddle-horfe in ex- 
change for goods of five fhillings value pue coft ; and there are inftances of horfes 
being exchanged for a hatchet per hcad. Naval ftores might be produced in great 

uantities in Florida ; and Weft Florida has already fupplied Spain with confider- 
able quantities.. It is faid, that no province can fo profitably furnilh Madeira with 
corn and pipe-ftaves as Weft-Florida, and in return fupply itfelf and other provinces 
with wines. ‘The-fifheries might likewife be rendered kete very profitable, as might 
alfo the trade for furs, and various other branches. 

PoPuLATION, COMMERCE, t Notwithftanding the luxuriancy of the foil, the 

AND CHIEF TOWNS. falubrity of the air, the cheapnefs and plenty of pro- 
vifions, and the encouragement of the Britifh government the number of Englifh in- 
habitants here was never very confiderable.. Indeed the affairs of the colony appear 

to. 
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to have been injúudicioufly managed ; and the reduction of Penfacola.by the arms of 
the king of Spain in 1781, deprived us of thofe flattering profpects of great ad- 
vantages to England, which were expected to have been derived from the pofieffion 
of Florida. ! 

The chief town in Weft Florida is Penfacola, N. lat. 30-22. W. lon. 87-20, which 
is feated within the bay of the fame name, on a fandy fhore that can only be approach- 
ed by fimall veffels. The road is, however, one of the bct in all the gulf of Mex- 
ico, in which veffels may lie in fafety againft every kind of wind, being furrounded 
by land on every fide. This place fent in fkins, logwood, dying ftuff, and filver in 
dollars, to the annual value of 65,0001. and received of our manufactures, at an 
average of three years, to the value of 97,0001. 

St. Auúguítine, the capital of Eaft Florida, N. lat. 29-45. W. lon. 81-12, runs 
along the fhore, and is of an oblong form, divided by four regular ftreets, crofhing 
each other at right angles. The town is fortified with baftions, and enclofed with 
a ditch. It is likewife defended by a caftle, which is called Fort St. John ; and the 
whole is well furnifhed with cannon. At the entrance into the harbour are the north 
and fouth breakers, which form two channels, whofe bars, at low tides, have eight 
feet water. 


NEW MEXICO INCLUDING CALIFORNIA. 


SITUATION AND  EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles 


Lnegth 2000 E 94. and 126 weft longitude. | 
Breadth 1600 t between 25 and 43 north latitude. t 600,000 


BOUNDARIES. ] [E perrea ar by unknown lands on the North ; by Louifiana, 
on the Eaft ; by Old Mexico, and the Pacific ocean, on the 
South ; and by the fame ocean on the Welt. 


Divifions. Subdivifions. Chief Towns. 
North-eaft divifion New Mexico Proper 3 I AS pps lon. 104. 
South-eaít divifion Apacheira — — St. Antonio. 

South divifion Sonora — — — Tuape. 
Weft divifion California, a peninfula. St. Juan. 


SOIL AND CLIMATE.] Thefe countries lying for the moft part within the tem- 
perate zone, have a climate in many places extremely agreeable, and a foil pro- 
ductive of every thing, either for profit or delight. In California, however, 
they experience great heats in the fummer, particularly towards the fea-coatt ; 


as in the inland country, the climate is more temperate, and in winter even 
CO | 


FACE 
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Face AND PRODUCE OF TH. COUNTRY.] The natural hiftory of thefe countries 
is as yet in its infancy. ‘Lhe Spaniards themfelves know little of the matter, and 
the little they know they are unwilling to communicate. Their authority being 
on a precarious footing with the Inäians, who here at leaft ftill preferve their in- 
dependence ; they are jealous of aifcovering the natural advantages of thefe coun- 
tries, which might be an inducement to the other nations of Europe to form fettle- 
ments there. It is certain, however, that in general the perm of New Mexico 
and California are extremely beautiful and pleafant ; the face of the country is 
agreeably varied with plains, interfected by rivers, and adorned with gentle emi- 
nences covered with various kinds of trees, fome producing excellent fruit. With 
refpeét to the value of the gold mines in thofe countries, nothing pofitive can be 
afferted. ‘They have undoubtedly enough of natural productions, to render them 
advantageous colonies to any but the Spaniards. In California there falls in the 
morning a great quantity of dew, which, fettling on the rofe-leaves, candies, and 
becomes hard like manna, having all the iweetnefs of refined iugar, without its 
whitenefs. There is alfo another very fingular natural production; in the heart of 
the country there are plains of falt, quite firm and clear as cryttal, which, confider- 
ing the vaft quantities of fifh found on its coafts, might render it an invaluable ac- 
quifition to any induftrious nation. 

INHABITANTS, HISTORY, GOVERNMENT, The Spanifh fe:tlements here are 

RELIGION, AND COMMERCE. comparatively weak; though they 
are increafing every day in proportion as new mines are difcovered. The inhabit- 
ants are chiefly Indians, whom the Spanifh miffionaries have in many places brought 
over to Chriftianity, to a civilized life, and to raife corn and wine, which they 
now export pretty largely to Old Mexico. California was difcovered by Cortez, 
the great conqueror of Mexico ; our famous navigator, Sir Francis Drake, took 
poffeffion of it in 1578, and his right was confirmed by the principal king, or chief 
in the whole country. T his title, however, the government of Great Britain have 
not hitherto attempted to vindicate, though California is admirably fituated for trade, 


and on its coaít has a pearl fifhery of great value. ‘The inhabitants and government 
here do not materially differ from thofe of Old Mexico. | 








OLD MEXICO or NEW SPAIN. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 


Length 2000 | 83 and 110 weft longitude.. 
Breadth ved Derwent i 8 and 30 north bind. è 315,000. 


BOUNDARIES. } 





OUNDED Ly New Mexico, or Gramada, on the North ; 


the gulf of Mexico, on the North-eafi ; by Terra Firm 
a _South-caft ; and by the Pacific Ocean, on the South-weft, containing den 
iences. 


A.udiencies. 
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Audiences. Provinces. Chief towns. 
(1. Guadalajarra Guadalajarra. 
2. Zacatecas Zacatecas. 
1 3. New Biícay St. Barbara. 
I GALICIA. 44. Cinolea Cinolea. 
5. Culiacan Culiacan. 
16. Charmetlan Charmetlan. 
17. Xalifco Xalifco. 
Mexico, W. lon. 100-5. 
r. Mexico 3 N. lat. 19-54. 
Acapulco. 
2. Mechoacan Mochoacin. 
3. Panuco se 
Cala. 
NERO GAR da chui 
5. Guaxaca Guaxaca. 
6. Tobaíco Tobafco. 
7. Jucatan Campeachy. 
8. Chiapa Chiapa 
9. Soconufco. Soconufco. 
T fa. Verapaz Verapaz. 
2. Tr em Apri 
. Honduras Valladolid. 
III. GUATIMALA. 4 4 reti Leon. 
| 5. Cofta Rica N y coya. 
L6. Vcragua Santa Fe. 


Bavs.] On the north fea are the gulfs or bays of Mexico, Campeachy, Vera 
Cruz, and Honduras; in the Pacific Ocean, or South-Sea, are the bays Micoya 
and Amapalla, Acapulco and Salinas, 

Capes.] Thefe are cape Sardo, cape St. Martin, cape Cornducedo, cape 
Catoche, cape Honduras, cape Cameron, and cape Gracias Dios, in the North 


Sea. 

Cape Marques, cape Spirito Sancto, cape Corientes, cape Gallero, cape Blanco, 
cape Burica, cape Prucreos, and cape Mala, in the South-Sea. 

Winbs.] In the gulf of Mexico, and the adjacent feas, there are ftrong north 
winds from October to March, about the full and change of the moon. Trade- 
winds prevail every where at a diftance from land, within the tropics. Near the 
coaft, in the South-Sea, they have periodical winds, viz. Monfoons, and fea and 
land breezes, as in Afia. 

Sor. AND CLIMATE.] Mexico, lying for the moft part within the torrid zone, 
is exeffively hot, and on the eaítern coaft, where the land is low, is marfhy, and 
conftantly flooded in the rainy feafons ; it is likewife extremely unwholefome. The 
inland country, however, affumes a better afpect, and the air is of a milder tem- 


* This city was fwallowed up by an earthquake on the 7th of June 1773, when eight thoufand fami- 
Mies inftantly perifbed. Mew Guatimala is built at fome diftance, and is well inhabited. 


perament $ 
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perament ; on the weftern fide the land is not fo low as on the eafterns much better 
in quality, and full of plantations. The foil of Mexico in general is of a good va- 
riety, and would not refufe any fort of grain, were the induftry ef the inhabitants to 
correfpond with their natural advantages. 

Propuce.}] Mexico, like all the tropical countries, is rather more abundant 
in fruits than in grain. Pine-apples, pomegranates, oranges, lemons, citrons, figs, 
and cocoa-nuts are here in the greateft plenty and perfection. Mexico produces al- 
fo a prodigious quantity of fugar, efpecially towards the gulf of Mexico,-and the 
province or Guaxaca and Guatimala, fo that here are more fugar mills than in any 
other part of Spanifh America. Cedar trees and logwood flourifh much about the 
bays of Campeachy and Honduras. The Maho tree alfo which hath a bark with 
fuch ftrong fibres, as they twift and make ropes of. They have alfo a tree, which 
is called light-wood, being as light as a cork, of which they make floats to carry 
their merchandife on the fea coafts. 

But what is confidered as the chicf glory of the country, and what firft induced 
the Spaniards to form fettlements upon it, are the mines of gold and filver. The 
chief mines of gold are in Veragua and New Granada, bordering upon Darien and 
Terra Firma. Thote of filver, which are much more rich, as well as numerous, arg. 
found in feveral parts, but in none fo much as in the province of Mexico. The 
mines of both kinds are always found in the moft barren and mountainous part af the 
country ; nature making amends in one refpeét for her defects in another. The 
working of the gold meds filvcr mines depends on the fame principles. When the 
ore is dug out, compounded of feveral heterogeneous fubítances, mixed with the. 
precious metals, it is broken into fimall pieces by a mill, and afterwards wafhed, by 
which means it is difengaged from the earth, and other feft bodies which clung to 
it. Then it is mixed with mercury, which, of all fubftances, has the ftrongeft at- 
traction for gold, and likewife a ftronger attraction for filver than the other fub- 
ftances which are united with it in the ore. By means of the mercury, therefore, 
the gold and filver are firít feparated from the heterogeneous matter, and then by ftrain- 
ing and evaporation, they are difunited from the mercury itfelf. Ofthe gold and 
filver, which the mines of Mexico afford, great things have been faid. Thofe who 
have enquired moft into this fubject, compute the revenues of Mexico at twenty- 
four millions of our money ; and it is well known that this, with the other provinces 
of Spanifh America, fupply the whole world with filver. 

The other articles next in importance to gold and filver are the cochineal and 
cocoa. After much difpute concerning the nature of the former, it feems at laft 
agreed, that it is of the animal kind, and of the fpecies of the gall infects. It ad- 
heres to the plant called opuntia, and fucks the juice of the fruit, which is of 
a crimfon colour. It is from this juice that the cochineal. derives its value, 
which confifts in dying all forts of the fineft icarlet, crimfon, and purple. It 
is alfo ufed in medicine as a fudorific, and as a cordial; and it is computed that 
the Spaniards annually export no lefs than nine hundred thoufand pounds weight 
of this commodity to anfwer the purpofes of medicine and dying. The co- 
coa, of which chocolate is made, is the next conliderable article in the natural 
hiftory and commerce of Mexico. It grows on a tree of a middling fize, which 
bears a pod about the fize and fhape of a cucumber, containing the cocoa. ‘The 
Spanifh commerce in this article is immenfe ; and fuch is the internal con- 
fumption, as well as the external call for it, that a fmall garden of cocoas 1s 
faid to produce to the owner twenty thoufand crowns a year. At home it 
makes a principal part of their diet, and is found wholefome, nutritious, and 

s R fuitable 
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fuitable to the climate. ‘Fhis country likewife produces filk, but not in fuck 
abundance’ as to make any remarkable part of their export. Cotton is here in 
great abundance, and on account of its hghtnefs is the common wear of the in- 
habitants. 

PopuLATION, INHABITANTS, We fhall place thefe heads under one point of 

GOVERNMENT AND MANNERS. § view, becaufe the reader will {foon be fenfible 
they are very nearly connected. We have already defcribed the original inha- 
bitants of Mexico, aud she conqueft of that country by the Spaniards. The pre- 
fent inhabitants may be divided into Whites, Indians, and Negroes. The Whites 
are either born in Old Spain, or they are creoles, 1. e. natives of Spanifh America. 
The former are chiefly employed in government or trade, and have nearly the 
fame character with the -Spaniards in Europe; only a ftill more confiderable 
portion of pride ; for they confider themfelves as entitled to every high diftinétion 
as natives of Europe, and look upon the other inhabitants as many degrees beneath 
them. The creoles have all the bad qualities of the Spaniards, from whom they 
are defcended, without that courage, firmnefs, and patience, which make the 
praife-worthy part of the Spanifh character. Naturally weak and effeminate, they 
dedicate the greateft part of their lives to loitering, and inactive pleafures. 
Luxurious without variety or elegance, and expenfive with great parade, and 
little convenience, their general character is no more than a grave and fpecious 
inügnificance. From idleneís and conftitution their whole bufinefs is amour 
and intrigue ; and their ladies of confequence are not at all diftinguifhed for their 
chaftity or domeftic virtues. The Indians, who, notwithítanding the devaíta- 
tions of the firft invaders, remain in great numbers, are become, by continual 
oppreffion and indignity, a dejected, timorous, and miferable race of mortals. 
The blacks here, like all thofe in other parts of the world, are ftubborn, hardy, 
and as well adapted for the groís flavery they endure as any human creatures 
can be. 

Such is the general character of the inhabitants, not only in Mexico, but the 
ercateít part of Spanifh America. The civil government is adminiftered by tri- 
bunals, called Audiences, which bear a refemblance to the parliaments in France. 
In thefe courts the viceroy of the king of Spain prefides. His employment is the 
greateit truft and power which his Catholic majefty has in his difpoíal, and is per- 
haps the richeft government entruíted to any fubjeét in the world. The greatnets 
of the viceroy’s office is diminifhed by the fhortnefs of its duration. For, as jealoufy 
is the leading feature of Spanifh politics, in whatever regards Amierica, no officer 
is allowed to maintain his power for more than three years, which no doubt may 
have a good cffect in fecuring the authority of the crown of Spain, but is attended 
with unhappy confequences to the miferable inhabitants, who become a prey to 
every new governor. The clergy are extremely numerous in Mexico, and it has 
been computed, that priefts, monks, and nuns of all orders, make upwards of a 
fifth of all the white inhabitants, both here and in the other parts of Spanifh Ame- 
rica. It is impoffible indced ro find a richer field, or one more peculiarly adapted 
to the ecclefiaftics, in any part of the world. The people are fuperítitious, ignorant, 
rich, lazy, and licentious : with fuch materials to work upon, it is not remarkable, 
that the church fhould enjoy one fourth of the revenues of the whole kingdom. It: 
is more furprifing that it has not one half. 

COMMERCE, CITIES, AND SHIPPING.] The trade of Mexico confifts of three 
great branches, which extend over the whole known world. It carries on a traffic 
with Europe, by La Vera Cruz, fituated on the gulf of Mexico, or Narth-Sca ; 
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with the Faft Indies, by Acapulco on the South-Sea; and with South-America, 
by the fame port. Thefe two fea-ports, Vera Cruz and Acapulco, are wonder- 
fully well fituated for the commercial purpofes to which they were applied. It is by 
means of the former that Mexico pours her wealth over the whole world ; and 
receives in return the numberlefs luxuries and neceffaries, which Europe affords to 
her, and which the. indolence of her inhabitants will never permit them ta ac- 
quire for themfelves. To this port the fleet from Cadiz, called the Flota, confift- 
ing of three men of war, as a convoy, and 14 large merchant fhips, annually arrive 
about the beginning of November. Its cargo confifts of every commodity and 
manufacture of Europe, and there are few nations but have more concern in it 
than the Spaniards, who fend out little more than wine and oil. The profit of 
thefe, with the freight and coimmiffion to the merchants, and duty to the king, 1s 
all the advantage which Spain derives from her American commerce. When all 
the goods are landed and ditpofed of at La Vera Cruz, the fleet takes 1n the plate, 
precious ftones, and other commodities for Europe. Some time in May they are 
ready to depart. ` Erom La Vera Cruz they fail to the Havanna, in the ifle of Cuba, 
which is the rendezvous where thev meet the galeons, another fleet which carries on 
the trade of Terra Firma, by Carthagena, and of Peru by Panama and Porto Bello. 
When all are collected and provided with a convoy neceffary for their ífafety, they 
fteer for Old Spain. 

Acapulco is the fea-port, by which the communication is kept up between the 
different parts of the Spanifh empire in America, and the Eaft Indies. About the 
month of December, the great galeon, attended by a large fhip as a convoy, which 
make the only communication between the Philippines and Mexico, annually arrive 
here. The cargoes of thefe fhips, for the convoy, though in an under-hand man- 
ner, likewife carries goods, confift of all the rich commodities and manufactures 
the Eaft. Atthe fame time the annual fhip from Lima, the capital of Peru, comes 
in, and is not computed to bring lefs than two millons of pieces of eight in filver, 
befides quickfilver and other valuable commodities to be laid out in the purchafe of 
the galeons cargoes. Several other fhips, from different parts of Chili and Peru, 
meet upon the fame occafion. A great fair, in which the commodities of all parts 
of the world are bartered for one another, lafts thirty days. The galeon then pre- 
pares for her voyage, loaded with filver and fuch European goods as have been 
thought neceffary. The Spaniards, though this trade be carried on entirely through 
their hands, and in the very heart of their dominions, are comparatively but {mali 
gainers by it. For as they allow the Dutch, Great Britain, and other commercial 
ítates, to furnifh the greater part of the cargo of the flota, fo the Pe inhabitants 
of the Philippines, tainted with the fame indolence which ruined their European 
anceftors, permit the Chinefe merchants to furnifh the greater part of the cargo af 
the galeon. Notwithitanding what has been faid of Vera Cruz, and Acapulco, the 
city of Mexico, the capital of the empire, ought to be confidered as the centre of 
commerce in this n of the world ; for here the principal merchants refide, and 
the greateft part of the bufinefs is negociated. The Eaft India goods from Acapul- 
co, and the European from Vera Cruz, alfo pafs through this city. Hither all che 
gold and filver come to be coined, here the king's fifth is depofited, and here are 
wrought all thofe utenfils and ornaments in plate which are every year fent into 
Europe. The city itfelf breathes the air of the higheft magnificence, and accord- 
ıng to the beft accounts contains about 80,000 inhabitants. 
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SPANISH DOMINIONS in SOUTH AMERICA. 
TERRA FIRMA, or CASTILE DEL ORO. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 


Eength £400 2 . $ 60 and 82 weft longitude. 
Breadth sa betwee 9 the equator, and 12 teri E 1 qp 


BOUNDARIES. | OU NDED.: by the North Sea (part of the Atlantic ocean), on 

the North ; by the fame fea and Surinam, on the Eaíft ; by 
the country of the Amazons and Peru, on the South; and by the Pacific Ocean and 
New Spain, on the Weft. 








Devifions. Subdivifions. Chief ‘Towns. 
(1. Terra Firma Proper, Y ( Porto Bello 
or Darien — Panama, W. lon. 80-21. 
N. lat. 8-47. 
2. Carthagena — | ¡ Carthagena 
The north divifion con-: 3. St. Martha — | [ St. Martha 


tains the provinces of? 4. Rio-de la Hacha —7% Rio de la Hacha 











5. Venezuela | Venezuela 
6. Comana ———— Comana 
l7. New Andalufia, or | St. Thomas 
| Paria — —| 1 
Ihe fouth divifion con- 1. New Granada Santa Fé de Bagota 
tains the provinces of ; 2. Popayan s aa 


Rivers, BAYS, CAPES, &c.] The Ifthmus of Darien, or Terra Firma Proper,. 
joins North and South America. A line drawn froin Porto Bello in the. North, to 
Panama in the South Sea, or rather a little weft of thefe two towns, is the proper 
himit between North and South America, and here the Ifthmus, or neck of land, is 
only 60 mile: over.. The principal rivers arc the Rio Grande, Darien, Chagre, and. 
the Oronoque. 

The principal bays in Terra Firma are, the bay of Panama, and the bay of St. 
Michael's in the South-Sea ; the bay of Porto Bello, the gulf of Darien,. Sino 
bay, Carthagena bay and harbour, the gulf of Venezuela, the bay of Maracaibo, 


the gulf of Triefto, the bay of Guaria, the bay of Curiaco,.and the gulf of Paria, 
or Andalufia,. in the North-Ssa. 


The 
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The chicf capes are, Samblas point, Point Canoa, Cape del Agua, Swart 
point, Cape de Vela, Cape Conquibacoa, Cape Cabelo, Cape Blanco, Cape 
Galera, Cape Three Points, and Cape Naffau ; all on the north fhore of Terra 
Firma. 

CuLimaTE.] The climate here, particularly in. the northern divifions, 1s ex- 
tremely hot; and it was found by Ulloa, that the heat of the warimeft day in 
Paris is continual at Carthagena.; the exceffive heats raife the vapour of the fea, 
which is precipitated in fuch rains as feem to threaten a general deluge. Great 
part of the country therefore, is almoft continually fooded ; and this, together 
with. the exceffive heat, fo impregnates the air with vapours, that in many provinces, 
particularly about Popayan and Porto Bello, it is extremely unwholefome. 

SoIL AND Fem] The foil of this country, like that of the greater part of 
South America, is wonderfully rich and fruitful. It is impoflible to view, without 
admiration, the perpetual verdure of the woods, the luxuriancy of the plains, and 
the towering height of the mountains. This, however, only applies to thc inland 
country, for the coafts are generally barren fand, and incapable of bearing any 
fpecies of grain. The trees, moft remarkable for their dimenfions, are the caobo, 
the cedar, the maria, and balíam tree. The manchineel tree is particularly re- 
markable. It bears a fruit refembling an apple, but which, under this fpecious 
appearance, contains the moft fubtle poifon, againft which common o:l is found 
to be the beft antidote. The malignity of this tree is fuch, that if. a perfon only 
fleeps under it, he finds his body all fwelled, and racked with the fevereft tortures. 
The beaíts, from inftinét alone, avoid it. The lHabella de Carthagena is the 
fruit of a fpecies of willow, and contains a kernel refembling an almond,. but lefs 
white, and extremely bitter. This kernel is found to be an. excellent and never- 
failing. remedy for the bite of the moft venomous vipers and ferpents, which are very 
frequent all over this country.. There were formerly rich mines of gold in: this 
country, which are now in a great meafure exhauited. The filver, iron, and cop- 
per mines have been. fince opened ; and the inhabitants find. emeralds, fapphires, 
and other precious ftones. 

Animats.]. In treating of North. America we have taken notice of many. of 
the animals that are found in the fouthern parts; it is therefore unneceffary to 
repeat them: Among thefe peculiar to. this country, the moft remarkable is 
the floth,. or, as it is called by way of derifion, the Swift Peter.. It bears a 
relemblance to. an ordinary monkey in fhape and fize, but is of. a. moft wretched 
appearance, with- its bare hams and feet, aad its fkin all over corrugated: He 
ftands in no need of either chain or huich, never ftirring. unleis compelled by 
hunger; and he.is faid to be feveral minutes in moving one of his legs,. nor will 
blows make him mend: his pace. When he moves, every effort is attended with 
fach a plaintive; and at the fame time, fo difagreeable a cry, as at once produces 
pity and. difguft.. In this cry confilts the whole defence of this wretched animal. 
For on the firít hoftile approach it is naturai for him to-be in motion, which is al- 
ways accompanied with difguftful howli.g, fo that his purfuer flies much more 
fpeedily in. his turn, to-be beyond the reach of this horrid noife.. When this ani- 
mal finds no wild fruits on.the ground, he looks out with a great deal of pains for 
a tree well loaded, which he afcends with a-world of uneafinefs, moving, and crying, 
and ftopping by turns. At length "tvi. tc m. he plucks off all the fruit,. an 
throws it on the ground,, to. fave himfelf fuch. another. troublefome journey ; and 

rather 
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rather than be fatigued with coming down the tree, he gathers himfelf in a bunch, and 
with a fhriek drops to the ground. 

The monkeys in thefe countries are very numerous ; they keep together 20 or 3o 
in company, rambling over the woods, leaping from tree to tree, and if they meet 
wita a fingle perfon, he is in danger of being torn to pieces by them ; at leaft they 
chatter, and make a frightful noife, throwing things at him; they hang themfelves 
by the tail, on the boughs, and feem to threaten him all the way he paffes; but 
where two or three people are together, they ufually fcamper away. 

Nartives.| Befides the Índians in this country, who fall under our general de- 
fcription of the Americans, there is another fpecies of a fair complexion, delicate 
habit, and of a finaller ftature than the ordinary Indians. Their difpofimons too 
are more foft and effeminate ; but what principally diftinguifhes them is their large 
weak blue eyes, which, unable to bear the light of the fun, fee beft by moon-light, 
and from which they are therefore called Moon-eyed Indians. 

INHABITANTS, COMMERCE, ¢ We have already mentioned how this country 

AND CH1EF TOWNS. $ fell into the hands of the Spaniards. The in- 
habitants therefore do not matcrially differ from thofe of Mexico. To what we 
have obferved, therefore, with regard to this country, it is only neceffury to add, that 
the original inhabitants of Spain are varioufly intermixed with the negroes and 
Indians. Thefe intermixtures form various gradations, which are carefully dif- 
tinguifhed from each other, becaule every perfon expects to be regarded, in pro- 
portion as a greater fhare of the Spanifh blood runs in his veins. The firít diftinct- 
ion, arifing from the intermarriage of the whites with the negroes, is that of the 
mulattoes, which is well known. Next to thefe are the Tercerones, produced 
from a white and mulatto. From the intermarriage with thefe and the whites, 
arife the Quarterones, who, though ftill nearer the former, are difgraced with a 
tint of the negro blood. But the produce of thefe and the whites are the Quinter- 
ones, who, which is very remarkable, are not to be diftinguifhed from the real 
Spaniards, but by being of a ftill fairer complexion. The fame gradations are 
formed in a contrary order, by the intermixture of the mulattoes and the negroes, 
and befides thefe, there are a thoufand others, hardly diftinguifhable by the natives 
themfelves. The commerce of this country is chiefly carried on from the ports 
of Pañama, Carthagena, and Porto Bello; which are three of the moft con- 
fiderable cities in Spanifh America ; and each containing feveral thoufand in- 
habitants. Here there are annual fairs for American, Indian, and European com- 
modities. Among the natural merchandife of Terra Firma, the pearls found on 
the coaft, particularly in the bay of Panama, are not the leaft confiderable. An 
immenfe number of negro flaves are employed in fifhing for thefe, and who have 
arrived at wonderful dexterity in this occupation. They are fometimes however 
devoured by fifh, particularly the fharks, while they dive to the bottom, or are 
crufhed againít the fhelves of the rocks. The government of Terra Firma is on 


the fame footing with that of Mexico. 


B ERU. 





SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles. 


Length 1800 the equator and 25 fouth v 
. Breadth 600 $ between 4 60 and 81 weft longitude. ame 


BouNDARIES. | OUNDED by Terra Firma, on the North ; by the moun- 
B tains, or Cordelcirias des Andes, Eaít ; by Chili, South ; and. 
by the Pacific Ocean, Welt. 


Divifions. Provinces. Chief Towns.. 
The North divifion $ Quito — —} 3 P 
Lima, 76-49. W.. lone 
The Middle divifion | Lima, or Los Reyes — 12-11 S..lat. 
Cufco, and Callao. 


Fhe South divifion 3 Los Charcos | — —t ct 


Porco.. 


SEAS, BAYS, AND HARBOURS.] The only fea which borders on Peru is the 
Pacific Ocean, or South-Sea. The principal bays and harbours are Payta, Mala- 
brigo, Cuanchaco, Cofina, Vermeio, Guara, Callao the port town to Lima, Ylo, 
and Arica. 

Rivers.] There is a. river whofe waters are as red as blood. The rivers Gra- 
nada, or Cagdalena, Oronoque, Amazon, and Plate, rife in the Andes. Many: 
other rivers rife alfo in the Andes, and fall into the Pacific Ocean,. between the: 
equator and eight degrees S. lat. 

PETRIFIED WATERS. ] There are fome waters, which, in their courfe, turn. 
whatever they touch or país over, into ftone; and here are fountains of liquid mat- 
ter called Coppey, refembling pitch and tar, and ufed by the feamen for the fame 
purpofe. 

SOIL AND CLIMATE.] Though Peru lies with in the torrid zone, yet having 
on one fide the South-Sea, and on the other the great ridge of the Andes, it 1s not: 
lo ftided with heat as the other tropical countries. The fky too, which is generally 
cloudy, fhields them from the direét rays of the fun ; but what is extremely fingular, 
it never rains in Peru. This defect, however, is fufficiently fupplied by a foft kind- 
ly dew, which falls gradually every night on the ground, and fo refrefhes the plants. 
and grafs, as to produce in many places the greateft fertility.. Along the fea- 
coaft, Peru is generally a dry barren land, except by the banks of rivers, where it is 
extremely fertile, as are all the low lands in the inland country. 


ANIMAL,. 
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ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, AND 2 There are many gold mines in the nortliera 
MINERAL PRODUCTIONS. part, not far from Lima. Silver too is produced 

in great abundance in various provinces ; but the old mines are conftantly decay- 
ing, and new ones daily opened. The towns fhift with the mines. That of Po- 
tofi, when the filver there was found at the eafieft expence, for now having gone 
fo deep, it is nor, fo eafily brought up, contained 90,000 fouls, Spaniards and in- 
dians, of which the latter were fix to one. ‘The northern part of Peru pro- 
duces wine in great plenty. “Wool is another article of its produce, and is no lefs 
remarkable for its fincnefs than for the animals on which it grows ; thefe they cali 
Jamas and Vicunnas. The Lama has a finall head, in fome meafure refembling 
that of a horie and a fheep at the fame time. It is about the fize of a ftag, its up- 
per lip is cleft like that of a hare, through which, when enraged, it {pits a kind of 
venomous juice, which inflames the part it falls on. The ficfh of the Lama is 
azieecble and falutary, and the animal is not only ufeful in affording wool and 
food, but alfo as a beaft of burden. It can endure amazing fatigue, and will tra- 
vel over the fteepeft mountains with a burden of 60 or 7o pounds. It feeds very 
fparingly, and never drinks. The Vicunna is finaller and fwifter than the Lama, 
and produces wool itill finer in quality. In the Vicunna too is found the Bezoar 
ftones, regarded as a fpecific againít poifons. The next great article in their pro- 
duce and commerce is the Peruvian bark, known better by the name of Jefuits 
bark. ‘The tree which produces this invaluable drug, grows principally in the 
mountainous part of Peru, and particularly in the province of Quito. The beit 
bark ‘is always produced in the high and rocky grounds : the tree which bears it, 
is about the fize of a cherry tree, and produces a kind of fruit, refembling the al- 
mond. Sut it is only the bark, which has thofe excellent qualities that render it 
fo ufeful in intermitting fevers, and other diforders, to which daily experience ex- 
tends the application of it. Guinea pepper, or Cayenne pepper, as we call it, is 
produced in the greateft abundance in the vale of Arica, a diftria in the fouthern 
parts of Peru, from whence they export it annually, to the value of 600,000 
crowns. Peru is likewife the only part of South America which produces quick- 
filver ; an article of immenfe value, confidering the various purpofes to which 
it is applied, and efpecially the purification of gold and filver. “Che principal mine 
of this fingular metal is at a place called Guancavelica, difcovered in 1567, where 
it is found in a whitifh mafs refembling brick ill burned. This fubftance is vola- 
tilifed by fire, and received in fteam by a combination of glafs veffels, where- it 
pocas 7 means of a little water at the bottom of each veffel, and forms a pure 

eavy liquid. 

r fo pp TRADE, AND ciTIES.] We join thefe articles here becaufe of 
their intimate connection ; for, except in the cities we fhall defcribe, there is no 
commerce worth mentioning. The city of Lima is the capital of Peru, and of 
the whole — empire : its fituation, in the middle of a fpacious and delightful 
valley, was fixed upon by the famous Pizarro, as the moft proper for a city, which 
he expected would preferve his memory. It is fo well watered by the river Rimac, 
that the inhabitants, like thofe of London, command a ftream, each for his own 
ufe. There are many very magnificent ftructures,} particularly] churches, in this 
city s though the houfes in general are built of flight materials, the equality of the 
climate, and want of rain, rendering ftone houfes unneceffary ; and befides it is 
found, that thefe are more apt to luffer by fhocks of the earth, which are frequent 
and dreadful all over this province. Lima is about two leagues from the fea, ex- 
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tends in Jength two miles, and in breadth one and a quarter. It contains about 
60,000 inhabitants, of whom the whites amount to a fixth part. One remarkable 
faé&t is fufficient to demonftrate the wealth of the city. When the viceroy, the 
duke de la Palada, made his entry into Lima in 1682, the inhabitants, to do him 
honour, caufed the {treets to be paved with ingots of filver, amounting to fevcn- 
teen millions fterling. All traveliers fpeak with amazement of the decorations of 
the churches with gold, filver, and precious ftones, which load and ornament even 
the walls. The only thing that could juftify thefe accounts, is the immenfe rich- 
nefs and extenfive commerce of the inhabitants. The merchants of Lima may be 
faid to deal with all the quarters of the world, and that both on their own accounts, 
and as factors for others. Here all the products of the fouthern provinces are con- 
veyed, in order to be exchanged at the harbour of Lima, for fuch articles as the 
inhabitants of Peru ftand in need of; the fleet from Europe, and the Eaít Indies, 
land at the fame harbour, and the commodities of Afia, Europe, and America, 
are there bartered for cach other. ‘What there is no immediate vent for, the mer- 
chants of Lima purchafe on their own accounts, and lay up in warchoufes, know -~ 
ing that they muít foon find an outlet for them, fince by one channel or other th 
have a communication with almoft every commercial nation. But all the wealth 
of the inhabitants, all the beauty of the fituation, and fertility of the climate of 
Lima, are not fufficient to compenfate for one difafter, which always threatens, 
and has fometimes actually befallen them. In the pu 1747, a molt tremendous 
earthquake laid three-fourths of this city level with the ground, and entirely demo- 
lifhed Callao, the port-town belonging to it. Never was any deftruction more 
terrible or perfect, not more than one of three thoufand inhabitants being left 
record this dreadful calamity, and he by a providence the moft fingular and ex- 
traordinary imaginable.— his man, who happened to be on a fort which over- 
looked the harbour, perceived in one minute the inhabitants running from their 
houfes in the utmoft terror and confufion ; thc fca, as is ufual on fuch occafions, 
receding to a confiderable diftance, returned in mountainous waves, foaming with 
the violence of the agitation, buried the inhabitants for ever in its bofom, and 
immediately all was filent ; but the fame wave which deftroyed the town drove a 
little boat by the place where the man ftood, into which he threw nimfelf and vias 
faved. 

Cufco, the ancient capital of the Peruvian empire, has already be?n taken not:c 
of. As it lies in the mountainous country, and at a diftancc from tie fea, it he, 
been long on the decline. But it isftill avery confiderable piace, and contains above 
40,200 inhabitants, three parts Indians, and very induftr:ous in manufacturing baize, 
cotton, and leather. They have alfo, both here and in Quito, a particular taíte for 
painting ; and their productions in this way, fome of which have been admired !:: 
italy, are difperfed all over South America. | Quito is next to Lima in populoufnef;, 
if not fuperior to it. It is like Cuico, an inland city, and having no mines in iis 
neighbourhood, is chicily famous for its manufaétures of cotton, wool, and fax, 
which fupply the confumption over all the kingdom of Peru. 

INHABITANTS, MANNERS, neeg it would be in vain to pretend faving any 

GOVERNMENT. thing «decifive with regard to the number of in- 
habitants of Peru. The Spaniards themfelves are remarkably filent on this head, 
It has been gueffed by fome writers, that in all Spanifh America there are about 
three millions of Spaniards and creoles of different colours ; and undoubtedly the 
number of Indians is much greater ; though neither in any refpeét proportionable 
to the wealth, fertility, and extent of = country. The manners of the inhabit- 
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ants do not remarkably differ over the whole Spanifh dominions, Pride and lazr- 
nefs are the two predominant paffions. It is agreed on by the moft authentic tra- 
vellers, that the manners of Old Spain have degenerated in its colonies. The cre- 
oles, and all the other defcendants of the Spaniards, according to the above dif- 
'tinétions, are guilty of many mean and pilfering vices, which a true-born Caftilian 
could not think of but with deteftation. This, no doubt, in part arifes from the 
contempt in which all but the real natives of Spain are held in the Indies, mankind 
generally behaving according to the treatment they meet with from others. In Li- 
ma the Spanifh pride has made the grcateft defcents ; and many of the firft nobility 
are employed in commerce. It is in this city that the viceroy refides, whofe authority 
extends over all Peru, except Quito, which has lately been detached from it. The 
viceroy is as abfolute as the king of Spain ; but as his territories are fo extenfive, it 
is neceffary that he fhould part with a fhare of his authority to the feveral audiences 
or courts eftablifhed over the kingdom. ‘here is a treafury court eftablifhed at 
Lima, for receiving the fifth of the produce of the mines, and certain taxes paid by 
the Indians, which belong to the king of Spain. 


C H I L E 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles 


Length 1200 25 and 45 fouth latitude. 
Breadth 500 $ DEWO $ 5 and 85 weft longitude. t 206,000 





BOUNDARIES. ] OUNDED by Peru, on the North; by La Plata, on the Eatt ; 
by Patagonia, on the South ; and by the Pacific Ocean, on 
the Weft. 
Divifions. Provinces. Chief towns. 
ST. Jaco, W. lon. 77. 
On the weft fide of the Chili Proper S. lat. 34. 
Andes p “~~  -- ( $ Baldivia. 
! Imperial. 
On the eaít fide of th : 
EIU "nm “4 Cuyo, or Cutio — t1 St. John de Frontierz. 


Laxes.] The principal lakes are thofe of Tacatagua near St. Jago, and that of 
Paren. — Befides which they have feveral falt-water D bor that e a cominuni- 
cation with the fea, part of the year. In ftormy weather the fea forces a way through 


them, and leaves them full 'of fifh ; but in the hot feafon th al : 
a cruít of fine white falt a foot thick. n the water congeals, leaving 
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SEAS, RIVERS, BAYS, AND HARBOURS. | The only fea that borders upon Chili, is 
that of the Pacific Ocean on the weft. The principal rivers are, the Salado, or Salt 
River, Guafco, Caquimbo, Bohio, and the Baldivia, fcarccly navigable but at their 
mouths, and fall into the Pacific Ocean. 

The principal bays, or harbours, are, Copiapo, Coquimbo, Govanadore, Val- 
parifo, lata, Conception, Santa Maria, la Moucha, Baldivis, Brewer's- haven, 
and Caftro. ! 

CLIMATE, SOIL, AND PRODUCE.] Theft are not remarkably different from the 
fame in Peru ; and if there be any difference, it is in favour of Chili. "There is in- 
deed no part of the world more favoured than this is, with refpect to the gifts of 
Nature. For here, not only the tropical fruits, but all fpecies of grain, of which 
a confiderable part is exported, come to great perfection. Their animal productions 
are the fame with thofe of Peru; and they have gold almoft in every river, fuppofed 
to be wafhed down from the hills. 

INHABITANTS.] This country is very thinly inhabited. The original natives 
are ftill in a great meafure unconquered and uncivilized ; and leading a wandering 
life, attentive to no objeét but their prefervation from the Spanifh yoke, arc in a very 
unfavourable condition with regard to population. The Spaniards do not amount 
to above 20,000 ; and the Indians, negroes, and mulattoes, are not tuppofed to be 
thrice that number. However, there have lately been fome formidable infur- 
rections againft the Spaniards, by the natives of Chili, which greatly alarmed the 
Spanifh court. 

Commerce.] The foreign commerce of Chili is entirely confined to Peru, 
Panama, and fome parts of Mexico. To the former they export annually corn 
fufücient for 60,000 men. ‘Their other exports are hemp, which is raifed in no 
other part of the South-Seas ; hides, tallow, and falted provifions ; and receive in 


return the commodities of Europe and the Eaft Indies, which are brought to the 
port of Callao. 
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PARAGUA Y, or LA PLAIA 


SITUATION AND EXTENT, 


Miles. Degrees, Sq. Miles. 


TNT noth 95 & 1 «1 i - 
f.ength 1500 t CPU j 12 and 57 fouth latitude 


= I OOC.Q Q, 
Breadth 1000 go and 75 weit uds , q. 


BOUuNDARIES. | OUNDED by Amazonia, on the North; by Brafil, Fatt; 
by Patagonia, on the South ; and by Peru and Chili, Wett, 





Divifions. Provinces. Chief Towns. 
Paraguay —— — yf Affumption 
= - Parana ——— — St. Anne 
Fait divifion contains Guaira -— Cividad Real 
Uragua — I.os Royes 
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Divifiens. Provinces. Chief Towns. 


Tucuman 
Rio de la Plata 





— St. Jago 
South divifion | Í Buzwos Ayres, W. lon. 


57-54. S. lat. 34-35- 


Bays AND LaKes.] The principal bay is that at the mouth of the river La 
Plata, on which ftands the capital city of Buenos Ayres ; and Cape St. Antonio, 
at the entrance of that bay, is the only promontory. This country abounds with 
lakes, one of which Caracoroes, is 100 miles long. 

Rivens.] This country, befides an infinite number of fmall rivers, is watered 
by three principal ones, the Paragua, Uragua, and Parana, which, united near the 
fea, form the € Rio de la Plata, or Plate River, and which annually over- 
now their banks ; and, on their recef3, leave them enriched with a flime, that pro- 
duces the greateít plenty of whatever is committed to it. 

Alp, SOIL, AND PRODUCE.) This vaft tract is far from being wholly fubdued 
or planted by the Spaniards. There are many parts in a great degree unknown to 
them, or co any other people of Europe. ‘fhe principal province of which we 
have any knowledge, is that which is called Rio de la Plata, towards the mouth 
of the above mentioned rivers. This province, with all the adjacent parts, is one 
continued level, not interrupted by the leaft hill for feveral hundred miles every 
way ; extremely fertile, and producing cotton in great quantities ; tobacco, and 
the valuable herb called Paraguay, with a variety of fruits, and pue rich 

aflures, in which are bred fuch herds of cattle, that it is faid the hides of the 
beafts are all that is properly bought, the carcafe being in a manner given into the 
bargain. A horfe fome time ago might be bought for a dollar; and the ufual 
price for a beaft, chofen out of a herd of two or three hundred, was only four rials. 

ut, contrary to the general nature of America, this country 1s deftitute of woods. 
The air is remarkably fweet and ferene, and the waters of La Plata are equally pure 
and wholefome. 

FIRST SETTLEMENT, CHIEF The Spaniards firít aifcovered this country, by 

CITY, AND COMMERCE. - failing up the river La Plata in 1515, and founded 
the town of Buenoes Ayres, fo called on account of the excellence of the air, on the 
fouth fide of the river, fifty leagues within the mouth of it, where the river is feven 
leagues broad. This is one of the moft confiderable towns in South America, and 
the only yum of traffic to the fouthward of Brafil. Here we meet with the mer- 
chants of Europe and Peru, but no regular fleet comes here, as to the other parts of 
Spanifh America ; two, or at moft three, regifter fhips make the whole of their regu- 
lar intercouríe with Europe. Their returns are very valuable, confifting chiefly of 
che gold and filver of Chili and Peru, fugar, and hides. “Thofe who have now and 
then carried on a contraband trade to this city, have found it more advantageous 
than any other whatever. ‘The benefit of this contraband is now wholly in the 
hands of the Portuguefe, who keep magazines for that purpoíe; in fuch parts of 
Brafil as lie near this country. The trade of Paraguay, and the manners of thc 
people, are fo much the fame with thofe of the reft of the Spantih colonies in South 
America, that nothing farther can be faid on thofe articles. 

But we cannot quit this country without faying fomething of that extraordinary 
fpecies of commonwealth, which theíe Jefuirs erected in the interior parts, and of 
which the crafty priefts have endeavoured to keep all ftrangers in the dark. 
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About the middle of laft century, thofe fathers reprefented. to the court of Spain, 
that their want of fuccefs in their miffions was owing to the fcandal which the im- 
morality of the Spaniards never failed to give, and to the hatred which: their inio- 
lent behaviour caufed iri the Indians, wherever they came. ‘They infinuated, that, 
if it were not for that impediment, the empire of the gofpel might, by their la- 
bours, have becn eia a into the moft unknown parts of America ; and that all 
thofe countries might be fubdued to his Catholic majefty’s obedience, without ex- 
pence, and without force. This remonítrance met with fuccefs ; the fphere of 
their labours. was marked out; an uncontrolled liberty was given to the Jefuits 
within thefe limits. ; and the governors of the adjacent provinces had orders not to 
interfere, nor to fuffer any Spaniards to enter into this pale, without licences from 
the fathers. They, on their part, agreed to pay a certain capitation tax, in pee 
tion to their flock ; and. to fend a certain number to the king's works whenever 
they fhouid be demanded, and the miffions fhould become populous enough to 
fupply them. 

On thefe terms the Jefuits gladly entered upon the fcene of action, and opened 
their fpiritual campaign. ‘They began by gathering together about 50 wandering 
families, whom they perfuaded to fettle; and they united them into a little town- 
fhip. This was the flight foundation upon which they built a fuperftruéture, which 
has amazed the world, and added fo much power, at the fame time that it has 
brought on fo much envy and jealoufy, to their fociety. For when they had made 
this beginning, they laboured with fuch indefatigable pains, and fuch matterly 
policy, that, by degrees, they mollified the minds of the moft favage nations ; fixed 
the moft rambling, and fubdued thofe to their government, who had long difdain- 
ed to fubmit to the arms of the Spaniards and Portuguefe. They prevailed upon 
thoufands of various difperfed tribes to embrace their religion, and thefe foon in- 
duced others to follow their example, magnifying the peace and tranquillity they en- 
joyed under the direction of the Fathers. 

Our limits do not permit us to trace with precifion all the fteps which were taken 
in the accomplifhment of fo extraordinary a conqueft over the bodies and minds of 
fo many people. ‘The Jefuits left nothing undone that could conduce to their re- 
maining in this fubjection, or that could tend to increafe their number to the degrees 
requifite for a well-ordered and potent fociety ; and it is faid that above 340,000 
families, feveral years ago, were fubject to the Jefuits, living in obedience, and an 
awe bordering upon adoration, yet procured without any violence or conftraint : 
that the Indians were inftruéted in the military art with the moft exact difcipline, 
and could raife 60,000 men well armed : that they lived in towns ; they were re- 
gularly clad; they laboured in agriculture, they exercifed manufactures ; fome even 
afpired to the elegant arts ; and that nothing could equal the obedience of the peo- 
ple of thefe miffions, except their contentment under it. Some writers have treated 
the character of thefe Jefuits with great feverity ; accufing them of ambition, pride, 
and of carrying their authority to fuch an excefs, as to caute not only perfons of both 
fexes, but'even the magiftrates, who are always chofen from among the Indians, to 
be corrected before them with ítripes, and to fuffer perfons of the higheft diftinction, 
within their jurifdictions, to kifs the hem of their garments, as the greateft honour. 
The priefts themfelves poffeffed large property, all manufactures were theirs, the na- 
tural produce of the country was brought to chem, and the treafures annually re- 
mitted to the.fuperior of the order, feemed to evince that zeal for religion was not 
the only motive for forming thefe miffions. The Fathers would not permit any of 
the inhabitants of Peru, whether Spaniards, Meftizos, or even Indians, to come with- 
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in their miffions in Paraguay. In the year 1757, when part of this territory was 
ceded by Spain to the crown'of Portugal in exchange for Santo Sacrament, to 
make the Uragua the boundary of their poffeffions, the Jefuits refufed to comply 
with this divifion, or to fuffer themfelves to be transferred from one hand to an- 
other, like cattle, without their own confent. And we were informed by the au- 
thority of the Gazette, that the Indians actually took up arms ; but notwithítand- 
ing the exactnefs of their difcipline, they were eafily, and with confiderable flaugh- 
ter, defeated by the European troops, who were fent to quell them. And, in 
1767, the Jefuits were fent out of America, by royal authority, and their late 
fubjeéts were put upon the fame footing with the reft of the inhabitants of the 
country. 


SPANISH ISLANDS IN AMERICA. 


C UBA.] The ifland of Cuba is fituated between 19 and 23 degrees north lat. 
and between 74 and 87 degrees weít lon. roo miles to the fouth of Cape 
Florida, and 75 north of Jamaica, and is near 700 miles in length, and ¿ronerally 
about 70 miles in breadth. A chain of hills runs through the middle of :*.e ¿land 
from eaft to weft; but the land near the fea is in general level and flooded :n the 
rainy feafon, when the fun is vertical. This noble ifland is fuppofed to have the 
beft foil, for fo large a country, of any in America. It produces all the commo- 
dities known in the Weft Indies, particularly ginger, long-pepper, and other 
{pices, caffia, fiftula, muftic, and aloes. It alfo produces tobacco and fugar; but 
Gom the want of hands, and the lazinefs of the Spaniards, not in fuch quantities as 
might be expeéted. It is owing to the fame caufe that this large ifland does not 
produce, including all its commodities, fo much for exportation as our finall ifland 
of Antigua. 

The courfe of the rivers is too fhort to be of any confequence ; but there are 
feveral good harbours in the ifland, which belong to the principal towns, as that 
of St. Jago, facing Jamaica, ftrongly fituated, and well fortified, but neither po- 
-pulous nor rich. ‘That of the Havannah, facing Florida, which 1s the capital city 
of Cuba, and a place of great ftrength and importance, containing about 2coo 
houfes, with a great number of convents and churches. It was taken, however, 
by the courage and perfeverance of the Englifh troops in the year 1762, but reftor- 
ed in the fubfequent treaty of peace. Befides thefe, there is likewife Cum- 
berland harbour, and that of Santa Cruz, a confiderable town thirty mi!es eatt 
of the Havannah. 





HisPANIOLA, or Sr. Dominco.] ‘This ifland was at firft poffeffed by the Spa- 
niards alone ; ‘but bv far the moft confiderable part is now in the hands of the 
French. However, as the Spaniards were the original poffeffors, and ftill continue 
to have a fhare in it, Hifpaniola is commonly regarded as a Spanifh ifland. 

It is fituated between the 17th and 21ft degrees north lat. and the 67th and 74th 
of weft lon. lying in the middle between Cuba and Porto-Rico, and is 450 miles 
long, and 150 broad. When Hifpaniola was firft difcovered by Columbus, the 
number of its inbebitants was computed to be at leaft one million. But {uch was 

the 
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the cruelty of the Spaniards, and to fo infamous a height did they carry their op- 
preffion of the poor natives, that they were reduced to fixty thoufand in the fpace 
of fifteen years. The face of the ifland prefents an agreeable variety of hills, val- 
lies, woods, and rivers ; and the foil is allowed to be extremely fertile, producing 
fugar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, maize, and caffava root. The European cattle are 
fo multiplied here, that they run wild in the woods, and, as in South America, are 
hunted for their hides and tallow only. In the moft barren parts of the rocks, they 
difcovered formerly filver and gold. The mines, however, are not worked now. 
The north-weít parts, which are in poffeffion of the French, confift of large fruitful 
plains, which produce the articles already mentioned in vaft abundance. This in- 
deed is the beft and moft fruitful part of the beft and moft fertile ifland in the Weft 
Indies, and perhaps in the world. 

The moft ancient town in this ifland, and in all the New World, built by Eu- 
ropeans, is St. Domingo. It was founded by Bartholomew Columbus, brother to 
the admiral, in 1504, who gave it that name in honour of his father Dominic, and 
by which the whole ifland is fometimes named, efpecially by the French. It is 
firuated on a fpacious harbour, and is a large, well-built city, inhabited, like the 
other Spanifh towns, by a mixture of Europeans, creoles, mulattoes, meftizos, and 
negroes. 

The French ‘Towns are, Cape St. Frangois, the capital, which is neither walled 
nor paled in, and is fatd to have only two batteries, one at the entrance of the har- 
bour, and the other before the town. It contains about 8000 whites and blacks. 
Leogane, though inferior in point of fize is a good port, a place of confiderable 
trade, and the feat of che French government in that ifland. ‘They have two other 
towns confiderable for their trade, Petit Guaves, and Port Louis. 

It is computed that the exports of the French, from tle above mentioned places 
are not lefs in value than 1,200,000 1. They likewile carry on a contraband trade 
with che Spaniards, which is much to their advantage, as they exchange French 
manufactures for Spanifh dollars. 


sae gin bid Situated between 64. and 67 degrees weit lon. and in 18 degrees 
north lat. lying between Hifpaniola and'St. Chriftopher's, is 100 miles long, and 
40 broad. The foil is beautifully diverfified with woods, vallies, and plains; and 
is extremely fertile, producing the fame fruits as the other iflands. It is well wa- 
tered with fprings and rivers; but the ifland is unhealthful in the rainy feafons. It 
was on account of the gold that the Spaniards fettled here; but there is no longer 
any confiderable quantity of this metal found in it. | 

Porto Rico, the capital town, ftands in a little ifland on the north fide, 
forming a capacious harbour, and joined to the chief ifland by a caufey, an 
defended by forts and batteries, which render the town almoft inacceflible. Ic 
was, however, taken by Sir Francis Drake, and afterwards by the earl of Cum- 
berland. It is better inhabited than moft of the Spanifh towns, becaufe it is 
the centre of the contraband trade carried on by the Englifh and French with the 


king of Spain's fubjects. 
VinGIN Istanps.] Situated at the eaft end of Porto Rico, are extremely fmall. 


TrinIDAD.] Situated between 59 and 62 degrees weft lon. and in xo degrees 
north lat. lies between the ifland of ‘Tobago and the Spanifh Main; from which ir 


is feparated bv the ftraits of Paria. It is about go miles long, and 60 broad $ 
5 anc 
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and is: an unhealthful, but fruitful foil, producing fugar, fine tobacco, indigo, 
ginger, variety of fruit, and fome cotton trees, and Indian corn. It was taken by 
Sir Walter Raleigh in 1595, and by the French in 1676, who plundered the ifland, 
and extorted money from the inhabitants. 


MARGARETTA.] Situate in 64 degrees weft lon. and 11-30 north lat. fepa- 
rated from the northern coaft of New Andalufia, in Terra Firma, by a ftrait of 
24 miles, is about 40 miles in length, and 24 in breadth; and being always ver- 
dant, affords a moft agreeable profpect. The ifland abounds in pafture, in maize, 
and fruit ; but there is a {carcity of wood and water. There was once a pearl fifhery 
on its coaft, which is now difcontinued. 

There are many other fimall iflands in thefe feas, to which the Spaniards have 
paid no attention. We fhall therefore proceed round Cape Horn into the South 
Seas, where the firft Spanifh ifland of any importance is ChiLoE, on the coaft of 
Chili, which has a governor, and fome harbours well fortified. 


Juan FeRNANDES.] Lying in 83 degrees weft lon. and 33 fouth lat. 300 miles 
weft of Chili. This ifland is uninhabited ; but having fome good harbours, it is 
found extremely convenient for the Englifh cruifers to touch at and water; and 
here they are in no danger of being difcovered, unleís when, as is generally the 
cafe, their arrival in the South Seas, and their motions, have been made known to 
the Spaniards by our good friends in Brafil. “This ifland is famous for having 
given rife to the celebrated romance of Robinfon Crufoe. It feems one Alexander 

lkirk, a Scotfman, was left afhore in this folitary place by his captain, where he 
lived fome years, until he was difcovered by captain Woodes Rogers, in 17095. 
when taken up, he had forgotten his native language, and could fcarcely be under- 
flood, feeming to fpeak his words by halves. He was drefled in goat’s fkins, 
would drink nothing but water, and it was fome time before he could relifh the 
fhip’s viétuals. During his abode in this ifland, he had killed 500 goats, which 
he caught by running them down; and he marked as many more on the ear, 
which he let go. Some of thefe were caught, 30 years after, by lord Anfon’s 
people ; their venerable afpect and majeftic beards difcovered {trong fymptoms of 
antiquity. 

Selkirk, upon his return to England, was advifed to publifh an account of his 
life and adventures in his little kingdom. He is faid to have put his papers into 
the hands of Daniel Defoe, to prepare them for publication. But that writer, by 
the help of thofe papers, and a lively fancy, transformed Alexander Selkirk into 
Robinfon Crufoe, and returned Selkirk his papers again ; fo that the latter derived 
no advantage from them. ‘They were probably too indigefted for publication, and 
Defoe might derive little from them but thofe hints, which might give rife to his 
own celebrated performance. | 

The other iflands that are worth mentioning are, the Gallipago ifles, fituated 
400 miles weft of Peru, under the equator; and thofe in the bay of Panama, called 
the King's, or Pearl Iflands. | 


PORTUGUESE 
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CONTAINING BRASIL. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. Degrees. Sq. Miles, 
Length 2500 : between 5 the equator and 35 fouth latitude. 


Breadth 700 35 and 60 weft longitude. 
BouNDARIES. | B OUNDED bythe mouth of the river Amazon, and the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the North; by the fame ocean, on the 
Eaft; by the mouth of the river Plata, South ; and by a chain of mountains, which 
divided it from Paraguay and the country ef Amazons, on the Weft. 
On the coaft are three {mall iflands, where fhips touch for provifions in their voyage 
to the South Seas, viz. Fernando, St. Barbara, and Sr. Catherine’s. 





Spirito Sancto 


o Spirito Sanéto. 
Southern divifion con- 1 Rio Janeiro — 


St. Sebattian. 
St. Vincent. 
St. Salvador. 


St. Vincent 
Del Rey 


Divifions. Provinces. Chief towns. 
f Para — — — | Para or Belim. 
Marignan —- — | St. Lewis. 
Siara — — —| Siara. 
North divifion contains | Petagues — — | St. Luc. 
the captainfhips of Rio Grande — —| Tignares. 
| Payraba — —  —-| Payraba. 
Tamara — —  ——| Tamara. 
L Tos pr — — | Olinda. 
erigippe — — | Serigippe. 
Bahia, r the Bay of s I 
Middle divifion contains All Saints € se S 
the captainfhips of | Jlheos — — | Paya. 
[ Porto Seguro — | Porto Seguro. 


tains the captainfhips 
of 


SEAS, BAYS, re The Atlantic Ocean wafhes the coaft of Brafil on 
AND CAPES. the north-eaft and eaft, upwards of 3000 miles, form- 
ang feveral fine bays and harbours ; as the harbours of Pernambuco, All-Saints, 
Porto Seguro, the port and harbour of Rio Janeiro, the port of St. Vincent, the 
harbour of St. Gabriel, and the port of St. Salvador, on the north fhore of the 
river La Plata. 
The principal capes are, Cape Roque, Cape St. Auguftine, Cape Trio, and Ca 
St. Mary, the moft foutherly Ar Ps of Brafil. " — i i 


sit Face 
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FACE OF THE COUNTRY, AIR; t The name of Brafil was given to this country, 
CLIMATE AND RIVERS. becauíe it was obferved to abound with a wood 
of that name. To the northward of Brafil, which lies almoft under the equator, 
the climate is hot, boifterous, and unwholefome, fubjeét to great rains and vari- 
able winds, particularly in the months of March and September, when they have 
fuch deluges of rain, with ftorms and tornadoes, that the country 1s overflowed. 
But to the fouthward, beyond the tropic of Capricorn, there is no part of the world 
that enjoys a more ferene and wholefome air, refrefhed with the foft breezes of the 
ocean on one hand, and the cool breath of the mountains on the other. The land 
near the coaft is in general rather low than high, but exceedingly plcaíant, it being 
interfperfed with meadows and woods ; but on the weft, far within land, are moun- 
tains from which iffue many noble ftreams, that fall into the great rivers Amazon 
and La Plata, others running acrofs the country from eaft to weft till they fall into 
the Atlantic Ocean, after meliorating the lands which they annually overflow, and 
turning the fugar mills belonging to the Portuguele. 

SoiL AND PRODUCE.] In general the foil is extremely fruitful, producing fugar, 
which being clayed, is whiter and finer than our mufcovado, as we call our unre- 
fined fugar. Alfo tobacco, hides, indigo, ipecacuanha, balfam of Copaiba, Bra- 
fil wood, which is of a red colour, hard and dry, and is chiefly ufed in dying, but 
not the red of the belt kind; it has likewife fume place in medicine, as a ftomachic 
and reftringent. 

The animals here are the fame as in Peru and Mexico. The produce of the foil 
was found very fufficient for fubfifting the inhabitants, until the mines of gold and 
diamonds were difcovered ; thefe, with the fugar plantations, occupy fo many 
hands, that agriculture lies neglected ; and, in confequence, Brafil depends upon 
Europe for its daily food. 

INHABITANTS, MANNERS, AND ccvsTOMs.] The portrait given us of the man- 
ners and cuftoms of the Portuguefe in America, by the moft judicious travellers, 
is very far from being favourable. They are deicribed as a people, who, while 
funk in the moft effeminate luxury, practifc the moft deiperate crimes. Of a tem- 
per hypocritical and difien bling ; cf little fincerity in converfation, or honefty in 
dealing ; lazy, proud, and cruel. In their ciet penurious ; for, like the inhabit- 
ants of moft fouthern climates, they are much more fond of fhew, ftate, and at- 
tendance, than of the pleafures of free focicty, and of a good table; yer their 
feafts, which are feldom made, are fumptuous to extravagance. When they ap- 
pear abroad, they caufe themíelves to be carried out in a kind of cotton hammocks, 
called ferpentines, which are borne on the negroes fhoulders, by the help of a 
bamboo, about twelve cr fourteen feet long. Moft of thefe hammocks are blue, 
and adorned with fringcs of the fame colour: they have a velvet pillow, and above 
the head a kind of teíter, with curtains; fo that the perfon carried cannot be feen, 
unlefs he pleafes ; but may either lie down or fit up, leaning on his pillow. When 
he has a mind to he feen, he pulls the curtains afide, and falutes his acquaintance 
whom he meets in the ftreets ; for they take a pride in complimenting each other 
in their hammocks, and will even hold long conferences in them in the ftreets i 
but then the two flaves who carry them, make ufe of a ftrong well-made ftaff, with 
an iron fork at the upper-end, and pointed below with iron: this they ftick faft in 
the ground, and refl the bamboo, to which the hammock is fixed, on two of thefe, 
till their mafter’s bufinefs or compliment is over. Scarcely any man of fafhion, er 
any lady, will país the. ftreets without being carried in this manner. 


TRADE 
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TRADE AND CHIEF TOWNS.] ‘The trade of Portugal is carried on upon the fame 
exclufive plan on which the feveral nations of Europe trade with their colonies of 
America; and it more particularly refembles the Spanifh method, in not fending 
out fingle fhips, as the convenience of the feveral places, and the judgment of the 
European merchants, may direct ; but by annual fleets, which fail at ftated times 
from Portugal, and compofe three flotas, bound to as many ports in Brafil ; 
namely, to Pernambuco, in the northern part; to Rio Janeiro, at the fouthern ex- 
tremity ; and to the Bay of All-Saints, in the middle. 

In this laft is the capital, which is called St. Salvador, and fometimes the city of 
Bahia, and where all the fleets rendezvous on their return to Portugal. This city 
commands a noble, fpacious, and commodious harbour. It is built upon an high 
and fteep rock, having the fea upon one fide, and a lake forming a crefcent, in- 
vefting it almoft wholly fo as nearly to join the fea, on the other. The fituation 
makes it in a manner impregnable by nature; and they have befides added to it 
very ftrong fortifications. It is populous, magnificent, and beyond comparifon 
the moft gay and opulent city in all Brafil. 

The trade of Brafil is very great, and increafes every year; which is the lefs 
furprifing, as the Portuguefe have opportunities of fupplying themfeives with flaves 
for their feveral works, at a much cheaper rate than any other European power that 
has fettlements in America; they being the only European nation that has efta- 
blifhed colonies in Africa, and from hence they import between 40 and 50,000 
negroes annually, all of which go into the amount of the cargo of the Brafil-fleets 
for Europe. Of the diamonds there is fuppofed to be returned to Europe to the 
amount of 130,0001. This, with the fugar, the tobacco, the hides, the valuable 
drugs for medicine and manufactures, may give fome idea of the importance of 
this trade, not only to Portugal, but to all the trading powers of Europe. 

The chief commodities the European fhips carry thither in return, are not the 
fiftieth part of the produce of Portugal: they confift of woollen goods, of all 
kinds, fon, England, France, and Holland; the linens and laces of Holland, 
France, and Germany: the filks of France and Italy; filk and thread ftockings, 
hats, lead, tin, pewter, iron, copper, and all forts of utenfils wrought in thefe 
metals, from England; as well as falt-fifh, beef, flour, and cheefe. Oil they 
have from Spain; wine, with fome fruit, is nearly all they are fupplied with from 
Portugal. England is at prefent moft interefted in the trade of ndr on both for 
home confumption and what they want for the ufe of the Brafils. owever, the 
EN have become very dangerous rivals to us in this, as in many other branches 
of trade. 

Brafil is a very wealthy and flourifhing fettlement. Their export of fugar, 
within 40 years, is grown much greater than it was, though anciently it made al- 
moft the whole of their exportable produce, and they were without rivals in the 
trade. Their tobacco is remarkably good, though not raifed in fuch large quan- 
tities as in the American colonies. The northern and fouthern parts of Brafil 
abound with horned cattle : theíe are hunted for their hides only, of which no leís 
than 20,000 are fent annually to Europe. 

The Portuguefe had been long in poffeffion of Brafil before they difco- 
vered the treafures of gold and diamonds, which have fince made it fo con- 
fiderable. Their fleets rendezvous in the bay of All-Saints, to the amount of 100 
fail of large fhips, in the month of May or Tone, and carry to Europe a cargo little 
inferior in value to the treafures of the L rud flota and galeons. ‘The gold alone, 
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great part of which is coined in America, amounts to near four millions fterling ; 
but part of this is brought from their colonies in Africa, together with ebony, 
and ivory. 

ben A AND GOVERNMENT.] This country was firft difcovered by Americus 
Veípufio, in 1498, but the Portuguefe did not plant it till 1549, when they fixed 
themíelves at the Bay of All-Saints, and founded the city of St. Salvador. ‘They 
met with fome interruption at firít from the court of Spain, who confidered the 
whole continent of South America as belonging to them. However, the affair 
was at length made up by treaty ; and it was agreed that the Portuguefe fhould 
ffefs all the country lying between the two great rivers Amazon and Plata, which 
they ftill enjoy. The French alfo made fome attempts to plant colonies on this 
coaít, but were driven from thence by the Portuguefe, who remained without a 
rival till the year 1580, when in the very meridian of prore y, they were ftruck 
by one of thofe blows which inftantly decides the fate of kingdoms: Don Sebaftian, 
the king of Portugal, loft his life in an expedition againft the Moors in Africa, 
and by that event the Portuguefe loft their liberty, being abforbed into the Spanifh 
dominions. 

The Dutch foon after ‘this, having thrown off the Spanifh yoke, and not fa- 
tisfied with fupporting their independency by a fuccefsful defenfive war, and flufhed 
with the juvenile ardor of a growing commonwealth, they purfued the Spaniards 
into the remoteft receffes of their extenfive territories, and grew rich, powerful, 
and terrible, by the fpoils of their former mafters. They particularly attacked the 
pofieffions of the Portuguefe ; they took almoft all their fortreffes in the Eaft In- 
dies, and then turned their arms upon Brafil, where they took feven of the cap-. 
tainfhips or provinces ; and would have fubdued the whole colony, had not their 
career been ítopt by the archbifhop, at the head of his monks, and a few {fcattered 
forces. The Dutch were, however, about the year 1654, entirely driven out of 
BraGl; but their Weft-India company Ítill continuing their pretenfions to this 
country, and haraffing the Portuguefe at fea, the latter agreed, in 1661, to pay 
the Dutch eight tuns of gold, to relinquifh their intereft in that country, which 
was accepted; and the Portuguefe have remained in peaceable pofieffion of all 
Brafil from that time, till about the end of 1762, when the Spanifh governor of 
Buenos Ayres, hearing of a war between Portugal and Spain, took, after a month’s. 
fiege, the Portuguefe frontier fortreís called St. Sacrament ; but, by the treaty of 
peace, was reftored. | 








FR E N C H A ME & 4 XA C As 


HE poffeffions and claims of the French before the war of 1756, as appears 
by their maps, confifted of almoft the whole continent of North America ; 
which vaft country they divided into two great provinces, the northern of which 
they called Canada (comprehending a much greater extent than the Britifh province 
of that name), and in which they included a great part of the provinces of New-York, 
New-England, and Nova-Scotia. The fouthern province they called Louifiana, 
in which they included a part of Carolina. This diftribution, and the military 
difpofition 
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difpofition which the French made to fupport it, formed the principal caufe of the 
war between Grea. Britain and that nation, in the year 1756, the iffue of which is 
well known to all the world. For while the French were rearing their infant co- 
lonies, and with the moft fanguine hopes forming vaft defigns of an extenfive empire, 
one wrong ftep in their politics loft them the whole; their imaginary empire, which 
exifted only on the face of their — vanifhed like fmoke. They over-rated 
their ftrength, and by commencing hoftilities many years too foon, they were driven 
from Canada, and forced to yield to Great Britain all that fine country of Louifiana 
eaftward of the MiMifippi. At the treaty of peace, however, they were allowed to 
keep poffeffion of the weítern banks of that river, and the fmall town of New-Or- 
leans, near the mouth of it; which, in 1769, they ceded to Spain, for reafons 
unknown to the public. l 

The French, therefore, from being one of the greateft European powers in that 
quarter, and to the American colonies avery dangerous neighbour and rival, have 
now loft all footing in North America; but on the fouthern continent they have 


{till a fettlement which is called 


CAYENNE, OR EQUINOCTIAL FRANCE. 


T is fituated between the equator and fifth degree of north latitude, and 
between the soth and 55th of weft longitude. It extends 240 miles along 
the coaft of Guiana, and near 300 miles within land ; bounded by Surinam, on the 
North; by the Atlantic Ocean, Eaft; by Amazonia, South; and by Guiana, Weft. 
The chief town is Caen. 

All the coaft is very low, but within land there are fine hills very proper for 
fettlements; the French have, however, not yet extended them fo far as they 
might; but they raife the fame commodities which they have from the Weit India 
iflands, and in no inconfiderable quantity. They have alfo taken poffeffion of the 
iland of Cayenne, on this coaft, at the mouth of the river of that name, which 
is about 45 miles in circumference. The ifland is very unhealthy ; but having 
fome good harbours, the French have here fome fettlements, which raife fugar 


and coffee. 


FRENCH ISLANDS IN ÁMERICA. 


H E French were among the laft nations who made fettlements in the Weft 

Indies ; but they made ample amends by the vigour with which they purfued 
them, and by that chain of judicious and adinirable meafures which they ufed in 
drawing from them every advantage that the nature of the climate would yield ; 
and in contending againft the difficulties which it threw in their way. 

They are fenfible that as the mother country is ultimately to receive all the be. 
nefit of their labours and acquifitions, the profperity of their plantations muft be 
derived from the attention with which they are regarded at home. For this reafon, 
the plantations are particularly under the care and infpeétion of the council of 
commerce, a board comvofed of twelve of the moft confiderable officers of the 
crown, affifted by the deputies of all the confiderable trading towns and cities in 
France, who are chofen out of the richeft and moft intelligent of their traders, 
and paid a handíome íalary for rheir attendance at Paris, from the funds of their 
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refpective cities. This council fits once a week, when the deputies propofe plans 
for redrefüng every grievance of trade, for raifing the branches that are fallen, for 
extending new ones, for fupporting the old, and, in fine, for every thing that may 
improve the working, or promote the vent, of their manufactures, according to 
their own lights, or to the inftruétions of their conftituents. When they are 
fatisfied of the ufefulnefs of any regulation, they propofe it to the royal council, 
where their report is always received with particular atttention. An edict to enforce 
it accordingly iffues ; and is executed with-a punctuality that diftinguifhes their 
government, and which alone can render the wifeft regulations any thing better 
than ferious mockeries. To this body, the care of the plantations is particularly 
entrufted. 

'The government of their feveral colonies, is a governor, an intendant, and a royal 
council. 'The governor is invefted with a great deal of power ; which, however, 
on the fide of the crown, is checked by the-intendant, who has the care of the king's 
rights, and whatever relates to the revenue : and on the fide of the people, it is 
checked by the royal council, whofe office it is to fee that the people are not op- 
prefled by one, nor defrauded by the other : and they are all checked by the conftant 
and jealous eye which the government at home keeps over them; the officers of all 
the ports of France being charged, under the fevereft penalties, to interrogate all 
captains of fhips coming from the colonies, concerning the reception they met with 
at the ports to which they have failed ? how juítice was adminiftered to them ? wnat 
charges they were made liable to, and of what kinds ? 

"That the colonies may be as little burthened as poffible, and that the governor 
may have lefs temptation to ftir up troublefome intrigues, or favour factions in his 

overnment, his falary is paid by the crown: he has no perquifites, and is ftrictly 
orbidden to carry on any trade, or to have any plantations in the iflands or 
on the continent ; or any intereft whatever, in goods or lands, within his govern- 
ment, except the houfe he lives in, and a garden for his convenience and recrea- 
tion. All the other officers are paid by the crown, out of the revenues of the mo- 
ther country. The fortifications are built and repaired, and the foldiers paid, out 
of the fame funds. 

In general, their colonies pay no taxes ; but when, upon any extraordinary emer- 
gency, taxes have been raifed, they were very moderate. ‘The duties upon the ex- 
port of their produce at the Weft India iflands, or at its import into France, are 
next to nothing ; in both places hardly making two per cent. What commodities 
go to them pay no duties at all. | | 

Their other regulations, refpecting the judges of the admiralty, law-fuits, re- 

covery of debts, lenity to fuch as have fuffered by earthquakes, hurricanes, or bad 
feafons, the peopling their colonies, number of whites to be employed by the 
planters, and, laftly, the management of negroes, cannot be fufficiently admired ; 
and would, doubtlefs, be of great ufe, were fome of them introduced into our 
fugar iflands, where proper regulations in many refpects feem to be much 
wanted. 

We have already mentioned the French colony upon the Spanifh ifland of Hif- 

aniola, or St. Domingo, as the moft important: and valuable of all their foreign 
eee. and which they poflefs through the indolence of the Spaniards on that 
ifland, or the partiality of their court to the French nation. We fhall next pro- 
ceed to the iflands of which the French have the fole poffeffion, beginning with the 
large and important one of 
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ManTINICO.] Which is fituated between 14 and 15 degrees of north lat. and 
in 61 degrees weft lon. lying about 40 leagues north-weft of Barbadoes, is about 
60 miles in length, and half as much in breadth. ‘The inland part of it is hilly, 
from which are poured out, upon every fide, a number of agreeable and ufeful 
rivers, which adorn and enrich this ifland in a high degree. The produce of the 
foil is fugar, cotton, indigo, ginger, and fuch fruits as are Kun in the neigh- 
bouring iflands. But fugar is here, as in all the Weft India iflands, the principal 
commodity, of which they export a confiderable quantity annually. Martinico is 
the refidence of.the governor of the French iflands in thefe feas. Its bays and 
harbours are numerous, fafe, and commodious ; and fo wéll fortified, that they ufed 
to bid defiance to the Englifh, who in vain often attempted this place. However, 
in the war of 1756, when the Britifh arms were triumphant in every quarter of the 
globe, this ifland was added to the Britifh empire, but it was given back at the 
treaty of peace. 


GuADpALUuPE.] So called by Columbus, from the refemblance of its mountains 
to thofe of that name in Spain, is fituated in 16 degrees north lat. and in 62 weft 
lon. about 30 leagues north of Martinico, and almoft as much fouth of Antigua ; 
being 45 miles long, and 38 broad. It is divided into two parts by a fmall arm 
of the fea, or rather a narrow channel, through which no fhips can venture ; but 
the inhabitants país it in a ferry-boat. Its foil is equally fertile with that of 
Martinico, producing fugar, cotton, pop at ginger, &c. This ifland is in a 
flourifhing condition, and its exports of fugar almoft incredible. Like Marti- 
nico, it was formerly attacked by the Englifh, who gave up the attempt; but in 
1759, it was reduced by the Britifh arms, and was given back at the peace of 


1763. 


ST. Lucra.] Situated in 14 deg. north lat. and in 61 deg. weft lon. 80 miles 
north-wefít of Barbadoes, is 23 miles in length, and 12 in breadth. It received its 
name from being difcovered on the day dedicated to the virgin martyr St. Lucia. 
The Englifh firft fettled on this ifland in 1637. From this time they met with va- 
rious misfortunes from the natives and French; and at length it was agreed on between 
the latter and the Englifh, that this ifland together with Dominica and St. Vincent, 
Should remain neutral. But the French, before the war of 1756 broke out, be- 

an to fettle thefe iflands ; which by the treaty of peace were yielded up to Great 
Bein. and this ifland to France. The. foil of St. Lucia, in the vallies, is extreme- 
ly rich. It produces excellent timber, and abounds with pleafant rivers, and well 
fituated harbours ; and is now declared a free port under certain reftrictions. The 
Englith made themfelves mafters of it in 1778 ; but it was reftored again to the 
French in 1783. 


'loBAco.] This ifland is fituated 11 degrees odd minutes, north lat. 120 miles 
fouth of Barbadoes, and about the fame diftance from the Spanifh Main. It is 
about 32 miles in length, and nine in breadth. The climate here is not fo hot 
as might be expected fo near the equator ; and it is faid that it lies out of the couríe 
of thofe hurricanes, that have fometimes proved fo fatal to the other Weft India 
iflands. It has a fruitful foil, capable of pr fugar, and indeed every thing 
elfe that is raifed in the Weft Indies, with the addition (if we may believe the 
Dutch) of the cinnamon, nutmeg, and gum copal, It is well watered with nu- 
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erous fprings ; and its bays and creeks are fo difpofed as to be commodious 
for all kind of fhi ping. The value and importance of this iflınd appears from 
the expenfive and formidable armaments fent thither by European powers in fi 
of their different claims. It feems to have been chiefly poficfied by 
tch, who defended their pretenfions againft both England and France with the 
moft obftinate perfeverance. By the treaty of Aix-la- hapelle, in 1748, it was 
declared neutral ; though, by the treaty of peace in 1763, it was yielded up to 
Great Britain ; but in June 1781, it was taken by the French, and ceded tot 

by the treaty of 1783. 














ST. BARTHOLOMEW, DESEADA Are three fmall iflands lying in the neigh- 

AND MARIGALANTE, f $ bourhood of Antigua and St. Chriftopher’s, 

and are of no great confequence to the French, except in time of war, when d 
ive fhelter to an incredible number of privateers, which greatly annoy our W 






ndia trade. It would therefore be good policy in Great Britain, upon the break- 
ing out of a war with France, immediately to take poffeffion of thefe iflands, 
which would ítem to be a matter of no great difficulty, as they have been fre- 






quently reduced by the Englifh, and as frequently given back to the French ; 
who have often experienced the generofity of the Britifh court. St. Bartholomew, 
is.now to bc confidered as belonging to the crown of Sweden, being ceded to it by 
France, 1785. 





The finall iflands of Sr. PIERRE and MIQUELON, fituated near Newfoundland, 
belonging to France, have been already mentioned with that ifland. 
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Containing SURINAM, on the Continent of Sou rH AMERICA, 


F TER the Portugueíe had difpoffeffed the Dutch of Brafil in the manner 
A we have feen ; and after they had been — removed out of North Armie- 
rica, they were obliged to confole themfelves with their rich pofieffioris in the Eaft 

Indies, and to fit down content in the Weft with Surinam; a country once in the 
poficflion of England, but of no great value whilft we had it, and which we ceded 
to them in exchange for New York; with two or three {mall and barren iflands in. 

the north fea, not far from the Spanifh Main. | 
Dutch Guiana, is fituated between five and feven degrees north lat. extending 
zoo miles along the coaít from the mouth of the river Oronoque, north, to the 
_ river Matoni, or French Guiana, fouth. The climate of this country is generally 
reckoned unwholefome ; and a confiderable part of the coaft is low, and covered 
with water. ‘The chief fettlement is at Surinam, a town built on a river of the 
fame name ; and the Dutch have extended their plantations 30 leagues above the 
mouth of this river. ‘This is one of the richeft and moft valuable colonies belong- 
ing to the United Provinces; but it is in a lefs profperous fituation than it was 
fome years fince, owing, among other caufes, to the wars they have been engaged 
in, with their fugitive negroes, whom they have treated with great barbarity, and 
who are become fo numerous, having increafed from year to year, that they 
have formed a kind of colony in the woods, which are almoft inacceffible, along 
3 the 
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the rivers of Surinam, Saramaca, and Copename, and are become very formidable 
enemies to their former mafters. Under the command of chiefs, whom they have 
elected among themíelves, they have cultivated lands for their fubfiftence, and 
making frequent incurfions into the neighbouring plantations, revenge themfelves 
upon their old oppreffors. The chief trade of Surinam confifts in fugar, a great 
deal of cotton, coffee of an excellent kind, tobacco, flax, fkins, and fome valu- 
able dying drugs. They trade with the North American colonies, who bring 
hither horfes, live cattle, and provifions ; and take home a large quantity of 
molaíles. - 

Conneéted with Surinam, we fhall mention the two Dutch colonies of Demerary and 
l4Tequibo on the Spanifh Main, which furrendered to the Englifh in the year 1781, 
and were reprefented as a very valuable acquifition, which would produce more re- 
venue to the crown than all the Britifh Weft India iflands united. But the report 
was either not believed or flighted, for the colonies were left defenceleís, and foon 
were retaken by a French frigate. | 

Dr. Bancroft obferves, that the inhabitants of Dutch Guiana, are either whites, 
blacks, or the reddifh brown aboriginal natives of America, The promifcuous in- 
tercourfe of thefe different people, has likewife generated feveral intermediate cafts, 
whofe colours immutably depend on their degree of confanguinity to either Whites, 
Indians, or Negroes: ‘Thete are divided into Mulattoes, Tercerones, Quarterones, 
and Quinterones, with feveral intermediate fubdivifions, proceeding from their 
retrogade intercourfe. There are fo great a number of birds, of various fpecie: 
and remarkable for the beauty of their plumage, in Guiana, that feveral períons 
in this colony have employed themfelves advantageoufly, with their flaves and de- 
pendents, in killing and preferving birds for the cabinets of naturalifts in different 
parts of Europe. The torporific eel is found in, the rivers of Guiana, which, 
when touched' either by the hand, or by a rod of iron, gold, filver, copper, or by 
a ftick of fome particular kinds of heavy American wood, communicates a fhock 
perfectly refembling that of electricity. There are an immenfe number and variety 
of fnakes in this countrys and which form one of its principal inconveniences. 
A Ínake was killed fome years fince, on a plantation which had belonged to Peter 
Amyatt, E which was upwards of thirty-three feet in length, and in the largeít 
pues near the middle, was three feet in circumference. It had a broad head, 

arge prominent eyes, and a very wide mouth, in which was a double row of teeth. 
Among the animals ef Dutch Guiana, is the Laubba, which is peculiar to this 
country. [Itis a fmall amphibious creature, about the fize of a pig four months 


old, covered with fine fhort hair ; and its flefh. bv the Europeans who refide here, - 
is preferred to all other kinds of meat. | 


Durch ISLANDS. IN AMERICA. 


ST. EUSTATIUS, ITUATED ini, 29 N. lat. 63? 10’ W. lon. and three 

OR EusTATIA.] leagues north-weft of St. Chriftopher's, is only a moun- 
tain, about 29 miles in compafs, rifing out of the fea, like a pyramid, and almoít 
round. But, though fo fmall, and inconveniently laid out by nature, the induftry 
of the Dutch have made it to turn to very good account; and it is faid to con- 
tain 5000 whites, and 15,000 negroes. The fides of the mountain are laid out in 
very pretty fettlements ; but they have ca {prings nor rivers. They raife here 
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fugar and tobacco ; and this ifland, as well as Curaffou, is engaged in the Spanifh 
contraband trade, for which, however, it is not fo well fituated ; and it has drawn 
the fame advantage from its conftant neutrality. But when hoftilities were com- 
menccd by Great Britain. againft Holland, admiral Rodney was fent with a confi- 
derable land and fea force againft St. Euftatius, which, being incapable of any 
defence, furrendered at difcretign, on the 3d of February 1781. The private pro- 
perty of the inhabitants was confifcated, with a degree of rigour very uncommon 
among civilized nations, and very inconfiftent with the agens and generofity 
by which the Englifh nation ufed to be characterifed. The reafon affigned was, 
that the inhabitants of St. Euftatius had affifted the revolted colonies with naval 
and other ftores. But on the 27th of November, the fame year, St. Euftatius was 
retaken by the French, under the command of the marquis de Bouille, though 
their force confifted of only three frigates and fome ímall craft, and about 


300 men. 


CunaAssov.] Situated in 12 degrees north lat. 9 or ro leagues from the conti- 
nent of Terra Firma, is 30 miles long, and 10 broad. It feems as if it were fated, 
that the ingenuity and patience of the Hollanders fhould every where, both in 
Europe and America, be employed in Mn againft an unfriendly nature ; for 
the ifland is not only barren, and dependent upon the rains for its water, but the 
harbour is naturally one of the worft in America: yet the Dutch have en- 
tirely remedied that defect; they have upon this harbour one of the largeft, 
and by far one of the moft elegant.and cleanly towns in the Welt Indies. he 
public buildings are numerous and handfome ; the private houfes commodious ; 
and the magazines large, convenient, and well filled. All kind of labour is 
here performed by engines ; fome of them fo well contrived, that fhips are at 
once lifted into the dock. | 

Though this ifland is naturally barren, the induftry of the Dutch has brought 
it to produce a confiderable quantity both of tobacco and {ugar ; it has -befides, 
good falt-works, for the produce of which there is a brifk demand from the Eng- 
lifh ilands, and the colonies on the continent. But what renders this ifland of 
moft advantage to the Dutch, is the contraband trade which is carried on between 
the inhabitants and the Spaniards, and their harboúr being the rendezvous to all 
nations in time of war. | 

The Dutch fhips from Europe touch at this ifland for intelligence, or pilots, and 
then proceed to the Spanifh coafts for trade, which they force with a ftrong hand, it 
being very difficult for the Spanifh guarda coftas to take thefe veffels ; for they are 
not only ftout fhips, with a number of guns, but are manned with large crews of 
chofen feamen, deeply interefted:in the fafety of the veflel and the fuccefs of the 
voyage. They have each a fhare in the cargo, of a value proportioned to the fta- 
tion of the owner, fupplied by the merchants upon credit, and at prime coft. This 
animates them with an uncommon courage, and they fight bravely, becaufe every 
man fights in defence of his own property. Befides this, there is a conftant inter- 
courfe between this ifland and the Spanifh continent. 

Curaffou has numerous warehoufes, always full of the commodities of Europe 
and the Eatt Indies. Here are all forts of woollen and linen cloth, laces, filks, 
ribands, iron utenfils, naval and military ftores, brandy, the fpices of the Mo- 
luccas, and the calicoes of India, white and painted. Hither the Dutch Weft 
india, which is alío their African Company, annually bring three or four cargoes 
of Naves ; and to this mart the Spaniards themfelves come in fmall veffels, aat 
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carry off not only the beft of the negroes, at a very high price, but great quan- 
tities of all the above forts of goods ; and the feller has this advantage, that the re- 
fufe of warehoufes and mercers fhops, and every thing that is grown unfafhion- 
able and unfaleable in Europe, go off here extremely well ; every thing being fuf- 
ficiently recommended by its being European. The Spaniards pay in gold and'filver, 
coined of in bars, cocao, vanilla, jefuits bark, cochineal, and other valuable com- 
modities. 

The trade of Curaffou, even in timesof peace, is faid to be annually worth to the 
Dutch no lefs than 500,000]. but in time of war, the profit is ftill greater, for then it 
becomes the common emporium of the Weft Indies : it affords a retreat to fhips of 
all nations, and at the fame time refufes none of them arms and ammunition to de- 
ftroy one another. The intercouríe with Spain being then interrupted, the Spanifh 
colonies have fcarcely any other market from whence they can be well fupplied ei- 
ther with flaves or goods. The French come hither to buy the beef, pon. corn, 
flour, and lumber, which are brought from the continent of North America, or 
exported from Ireland ; fo that, whether in peace or in war, the trade of this 
ifland flourifhes extremely. 

The trade of allthe Dutch American fettlements was originally carried on by 
the Weft India company alone: at prefent, fuch fhips as go upon that trade, pay 
two and a half per cent. for their licences : the companv, however, referve to 
themfelves the whole of what is carried on between Africa and the American 
iflands. 

The other iflands, Bonaire and Aruba, are inconfiderable in themfelves, and 
fhould be regarded as appendages to Curafiou, for which they are chiefly employed 
in raifing cattle and other provifions. 

The finall iflands of Saba and St. Martin's, fituated at no great diftance from 
St: Euftatius, hardly deferve to be mentioned : they were both captured by admiral 
Rodney, and General Vaughan, at the time when Euftatius furrendered to the arms 
of Great Britain, but were afterwards retaken by the French. 
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N inconfiderable member of the Caribbees, fituated in 64 
degrees weft lon. and 18 north lat. about 15 miles in cir- 
cumference, and has a fafe and commodious harbour. 


Sr. THOMAS. | 





Sr. Crorx, OR SANTA Crvuz.}] Another finall and unhealthy ifland, lying about 
five leagues eaft of St. Thomas, ten or twelve leagues in length, and three or four 
where it is broadeft. Thefe iflands, fo longas they remained in the hands of the Danifh 
Weft India Company, were ill managed, and of little confequence to the Danes ; but 
that wife and benevolent prince, the late king of Denmark, bought up the Company's 
ftock, and laid the trade open; and fince that time the ifland of St. “Thomas, as well 
as this, has been fo greatly improved, that it is faid to produce u wards of 3000 
hogíheads of fugar of 1020 weight each, and other of the Welt India commodities 
in tolerable plenty. In time of war, privateers bring in their prizes here for fale ; 
and a great many veffels trade from hence along the Spanifh Main, and return with 
money in fpecie or bars, and a -t 7 ife. As for Santa Cruz, froma per 
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fect defert a few years fince, it is beginning to fettle faft ; feveral perfons from the 
Englifh iflands, fome of them of great wealth, have gone to fettle there, and have 
received very great encouragement to da fo. 

Thefe two nations, the Dutch and Danes, hardly deferve to be mentioned among 
the proprietors of America ; their poffeffions there are comparatively nothing. But 
as they appear extremely worthy of the attention of thefe powers, and as the fhare of 
the Dutch is worth to them at leaft 600,0001. a year, what muft we think of our ex- 
tenfive and valuable pofleflions ? what attention do they not deferve from us ? and 
what may not be made of them by that attention ? 

** There feems to be a remarkable providence (fays an ingenious and polite writ- 
er) in cafting the parts, if I may ufe that expreffion, of the feveral European nations 
who act upon the Pane of America. The Spaniard, proud, lazy, and magnificent, 
has an ample walk in which to expatiate ; a foft climate to indulge his love of eafe, 
and a profufion of gold and filver to procure him all thofe luxuries his pride de- 
mands, but which his lazinefs would refufe him. 

** “The Portugufe, naturally indigent at home, and enterprifing rather than in- 
duftrious abroad, has gold and diamonds as the Spaniard has, wants them as he does, 
but poffeffes them in a more ufeful, though a lefs oftentatious manner. 

* The Englifh, of a reafoning difpofition, thoughtful and cool, and men of bu- 
finefs rather than of great induftry, impatient of much fruitlefs labour, abhorrent of 
conftraint, and loveis of a country life, have a lot which indeed produces neither 
gold nor filver ; but they have a large traét of a fine continent ; a noble field for 
the exercife of agriculture, and fufficient to furnifh their trade without laying them 
under great difficulties. Intolerant as they are of the moft ufeful reftraints, their 
commerce flourifhes from the-freedom every man has of purfuing it according to his 
own ideas, and direéting his life after his own fafhion. 

« The French, active, lively, enterprifing, pliable, and politic; and though 
changing their purfuits, always purfuing the prefent obje& with eagernefs, are, 
dias, tractable, and obedient to rules and laws, which bridle their dif- 
pofitions, and wind and turn them to proper courfes. Thefe people have a coun- 
try (when Canada was in their poffefhon) where more is to be effected by managing 
the people than by cultivating the gróund ; where a peddling commerce, that re- 
quires conftant motion, flourifhes more than agriculture, or a regular trafic; where 
they have difficulties which keep them alert by ftruggling with them, and where 
their obedience to awife government (meaning be excellent regulations already men- 
tioned refpecting the French colonies in America) ferves them for perfonal wifdom. 
In the iflands, the whole isthe work of their policy, and a right turn their govern- 
ment has taken. 

** The Dutch have a rock or two, on which to difplay the miracles of fruga- 
lity and diligence (which are their virtues), and on which thev have exerted thefe 
virtues, and fhewn thofe miracles,” 
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NEW DISCOVERIES. 





UR knowledge of the globe has been confiderably augmented by the late dif- 
O coveries of the Ruffians, and ftill more by thofe that have been made by Bri- 
tifh navigators in the prefent reign,- which have been numerous and important : 
and of thefe difcoveries we fhall therefore here give a compendious account. 


NORTHERN ARCHIPELAGO. 


HIS confifts of feveral groups of iflands, which are fituated between 
the eaftern coaft of Kamtichat a and the weftern coaft of the continent 
of America *. Mr. Muller divides thefe iflands into four principal groups, the 
two firft of which are ftyled the Aleutian iflands. The firft o. which 1s call- 
ed by fome of the iflanders Safignan, perat 1. Beering's líland. 2. Cop- 
per ifland. 3. Otma. 4. Samyra, or Shemiya. 5. Anakta. The fecond group 
is called Khao, and comprizes eight iflands, viz. 1. Immak, 2. Kifka, 3. 
Tchetchia, 4. Ava, 5. Kavia, 6. Tíchangulak, 7. Ulagama, 3. Amtíchidga. 
The third general name is Negho, and comprehends the iflands known to the Ruf- 
fians under the name of Andreanoffiki Oftrova: fixteen of which are mentioned un- 
der the following names ; I. Amatkinak ;`2. Ulak; 3. Unalga ; 4. Navotíha ; 5. 
Uliga; 6. Anagin; 7. Kagulak ; 8. lllafk, or Ulak ; 9. Takavanga, upon which 
is a volcano ; 10. Kanaga, which has alfo a volcano ; 11. Leg; 12. Sketfhuna ; 
13. Tagaloon; 14. Goreloi ; 15. Otchu ; 16. Amla. The fourth group is call- 
ed Kavalang, and comprehends fixteen iflands ; which are called by the Ruffians 
Lyfie Oftrcva, or the Fox [ands ; and which are named, 1. Amuchta ; 2. Tíchi- 
gama; 3. Tfchegula; 4. Uniftra ; A Ulaga ; 6. Tauagulana ; 7. Kagamin ; 
8. Kigalga ¿ 9. Skelmaga ; 10. Umnak; 11. Agun-Alafhka; 12. Unimga; 13. 
Uligan; 14. Anturo-Leiffume ; 15. Semidit ; 16. Senagak. 

Some of thefe iflands are only inhabited occafionally, and for fome months in the 
year, and others are very thinly peopled ; but others have a great number of inha- 
bitants, who conftantly refide in them, Copper Ifland receives its name from the 
copper which the fea throws upon its coafts. The inhabitants of thefe iflands are, 
in general, of a fhort ftature, with ftrong and robuft limbs, but free and fupple. 
They have lank black hair, and little Beard, flattifh faces, and fair fkins. ‘The 
are for the moft part well made, and of ftrong conftitutions, fuitable to the boilter- 





* Mr. Coxe obferves, that, ** the firft project for 
making difcoveries in that tempeftuous fea, which 
lies between Kamtfchatka and America, was con- 
ceived and planned by Peter 1.” Voyages with 
that view were accordingly undertaken at the cx- 
pence of the crown : but when it was difcovered, 
that the iflands in that fea abounded with valuable 
furs, private merchants immediately engaged with 
ardour in fimilar expeditions ; and, within a pe- 
riod of ten ycars, more important difcoveries were 


made by thefe individuals, at their own private 
cofl, than had hitherto been effected by all the 
efforts of the crown. ‘he invetii«ation of ufeful 
knowledye has alfo been greatly encouraged by the 
prefent emprefs of Rufha ; and the moft diftant 
parts of her vaft dominions, and other countries 
and iflands, have been explored, at her expence, 
by perfons of abilities and learning, in conic- 
qu of which confiderable difcoveries have been 
mido. 
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ous climate of their ifles. The inhabitants of the Aleutian ifles live upon roots 
which grow wild, and fca-animals. They do not employ themfeives in catching fifh, 
though the rivers abound with all kinds of falmon, and the fea with turbot. Their 
clothes are made of the fkins of birds, and of fea-otters. 

The Fox iflands are fo called from the great number of black, grey and red 
foxes with which they abound. ‘The dreís of the inhabitants confiits of a cap and 
a fur coat, which reaches down tothe knee. Some of them wear common caps of 
a party-coloured bird fkin, upon which they leave part of the wings and tail. On 
the fore-part of thcir hunting and fifhing-caps, they place a fmall board like a 
fkreen, adorned with the jaw bones of fca-bears, and ornamented with glafs beads, 
which they receive in barter from the Ruffians. At their feftivals and dancing- 
parties they ufe a much more fhewy fort of caps. They feed upon the flefh of all 
forts of fea-animals, and generally eat it raw. But if at any time they choofe to 
dreís their victuals, they make ufe of a hollow ftone ; having placed the fifh or 
flefh therein, they cover it with another, and clofe the interftices with lime or clay 
They then lay it horizontally upon two ftones, and light a fire under it. The pro 
vifion intended for keeping is dried without falt in the open air. Their weapons 
confiít of bows, arrows, and darts, and for defence they ufe wooden fhields. 

The moit perfect equality reigns among thefe iflanders. They have neither 
chiefs nor fuperiors, neither laws nor punifhments. ‘hey live together in families, 
and focieties of feveral families united, which form what they call a race, who, in 
cafe of an attack, or defence, mutually help and fupport each other. “The inha- 
bitants.of thc fame ifland always pretend to be of the fame race; and every perfon 
looks upon his ifland as a pofleffion, the property of which is common to all the 
individuals of the fame fociety. Feafts are very common among them, and moie 
particularly when the inhabitants of one ifland are vifited by thofe of the others. 
The men of the village meet their guefls beating drums, and preceded by the 
women, who fing and dance. At the conclufion of the dance, the hofts ferve up 
their beft provifions, and invite their guefts to partake of the feaft. They feed 
their children when very young with the coarfeit flefh, and for the moft part raw. 
If an infant cries, the mother immediately carries it to the fea-fiile, and, whether 
it be fummer or winter, holds it naked in the water until it is quict. This cuftora 
is fo far from doing the children any harm, that it hardens them againft the cold, 
and they accordingly go barefooted through the winter without the lea(t inconve- 
nience. ‘They feldom heat their dwellings; but, when they are defirous of warm- 
ing themfelves, they light a bundle of hay, and ftand over it; or elie they fet fire 
to train-oil, which they pour into a hollow ftone. They have a good fhare of plain 
natural fenfe, but are richer flow of undcrftanding. “They feem cold and indicem: 
in moft of their actions; but let an injury, or even a fufpicion only roufe them 
from this phl-gmiatic ftate, and they become inflexible and furious, taking the 
moft vioienc revenge, without any regard to the confequences. The leaft afiliction 
prompts them to fuicide, the apprehenfion of even an uncertain evil often leads 
ae to defpair, and they put an end to their days with great apparent inien- 
ibility. 
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about 16 leagues in circuit. 1 
ing with the vegetable productions, 
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IsLANDS 


R E five in number, firft difcovered by Quiros in 1595; and their fituation 

better afcertained by captain Cooke in 1-74. 
he inhabitants, their language, manners, and cloth- 
are nearly the fame as at the Society Ifles. 


St. Dominica is the largeft, 


OTAHEITE, o KinG GEORGE ISLAND. 


HIS ifland was difcovered by captain Wallis, in the Dolphin*, on the rgih of 


June, 1767. 


It is fituated between the 17th degrce 28 minutes, and the 


17th degree 53 minutes, fouth latitude; and between the 149th degree 11 minutes, 


and the 149th degree 39 minutes, weft longitude. 
i orm, joined by an ifthmus, and is furrounde 


a fomewhat circular 


It confifts of two roe ei 
y a reef o 


coral rocks, which form feveral excellent bays and harbours, where there is room 


and depth of water for almoft any number of the largeft fhips. 


The face of the 


country is very extraordinary, for a burder of low land almoft entirely furrounds. 


each 


ninfula, and behind this border the land rifes in ridges that run up into the 


middle of thefe divifions, and thefe form mountains that may be feen at fixty leagues 


* The Dolphin was fent out, under the com- 
mand of captain Wallis, with the Swallow, com- 
manded by captain Carterct, at the cxpence of the 
Britif® government, in Auguit 1766, in order to 
make difcoveries in the jiouthern hemifphere. 
Theie veffels proceeded together, till they came 
within light of the South Sea, at the we.tern en- 
trance of the ftrait of Magellan, and from thence 
returned by different routes to England. On the 
€th of Junc 1767, captain Waliis diicovered an 
iffand, about four miles long, and three wide, to 
which he gave the name of Whit/un Iland, it being 
rovid on Whiuun-eve. Its latitude 18 9? 
26'S. and its longituac, i377 5^ W. ‘The next 
day he difcovered another iiland, to which hc 
gave the name of Duesu Charlottes land. ‘che 
inhabitants of this itland, captain Wat's fays, 
were of a middle ítatur-, and dark complexion, 
with long black hiir, which hung loofe over tieir 
fhoulders. lhe men were well made, and the 
women handfome. Their clothing was a kind of 
coarfe cloth or matting, which was fafteacd a' out 
their middle, and teemed capable ot being brought 
up round :heir fhoulders. — : his ifland is about x 
miles long, and one mile wide, and hes in latitude 
19° :8/ S, latitude 138? 2’ W. In the fpace of 
a few days after, he alío difcovered feveral other 
fmall iilands, to which he gave the na nes of Eg- 
mont Iland, Gloucefer Rand, Cumberland Ifand, 
Prince William Henrys Ifland, and Ofnaburgh 
Iflaud. 

on the roth of the fame month he difcovered 
the ifland of Otaheite; and after he had quitted 
that ifland, he difcovered, on the 2:th ot July 
1767, another ifland about fix miles long, which 


he called S/+ Charles Saunders” Land: and on the 

oth of the fame month, another about ten miles 
ong, and four br..ad, which he called Lord Howe” s 
J/Ja 44. After ha: ing difcovered fome other ímall 
iflands, one of which was named Wallis s I/fand, 
he arri ed at Batavia on the 20th of November, at 
the Cape of Good Hope on the 4th o? February 
17^5£, and his fhip anchored fafely in the Downs 
on the cth of May following. 

Captuin Carteret, in the Swallow, after he had 
parted with captain Wallis, in the Dolphin, having 
paffed through tre itrait of Magellan, and made 
iome ftay at the ifland ot ¡Mafafuero, he difcovered, 
on the 2d of july 1767, an ifland about five miles 
in circumference, to which he gave the name of 
Pitcairn’s land, Vt lies in latitude 259 2° S. lon- 
gituds 133° 21 W. avd about a thoufand leagues 
to the eaftward of the continent of America. The: 
rith of the fame month he difcovered anothcr 
finall ifland, to which he gave the name of the 
Bithip of Otnaburzh’s Iland. "Y hc next day, he 
difcovered two other final i!lands, which he called 
the Darke cf Glove» ers lfizel. "The following 
month he difcovered a clufter of fma:l illands, to- 
which he gave the name of recu Charlottes Iflands, 
and alfo three others, which he named Gower’s 
land, Simpfon's Ifland, and Carteret’s ffland. On 
the zath of the fame month, he difcovered Sir 
Charles Harry's Ifland, which lies in latitude 42 
so’ S. and the next day /Vinchelfea”s Iland, which 
is didant about ten Icagues, in the direction of 
S. by E. He afterwards difcovered feveral other 
illands, and then procecded round theCape of Good 
Hope to England, where he arrived in March- 
I 703- i 

diftance. 
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diflance. The foil, except upon the very tops of the ridges, is remarkably rich 
and fertile, watered by a great number of rivulets, and covered with fruit-trees 
various kinds, forming the moft delightful groves. The border of low land that 
lies between the ridges and the fea, is in few places more than a mile and a half 
broad, and this, together with fome of the vallies, are the only parts that are in- 
habited. Captain Wallis made {fome ftay ar this ifland ; and it was afterwards vi- 
fited again by captain Cook in the Jn deavovr, in April 1769. “Phat commander 
Was acci! rdc Mr. now Sir Jofeph Banks and 42r. Solander; and thofe gen- 
tlemcn, topether with the captair, made a very accurate furvcy of the iland. He 
again vifited it in 1773 and 1777. 

Scme parts of the ifland of Otabuie are very populous: and captain Cook was 
of opinion, that the number of inhabitants on the whol: ffland amounted to 204,000, 
including women and children. They are of a clear olive complexion ; the men 
are tall, firong, well-limbed, and fincly fhaped ; thie women are of an inferior fize, 
but handfome, and very ainorous, and indeed generally fomewhat licentious 
Their clothing’ confifts of cloth or matting of -lifferent kinds ; and the greateft part 
of the food eaten here is vegetable, as cocoa-nuts, bananas, bread-fruit, plantains 
and a great variety of other fruit. ‘heir houfes, thofe which are of a middling 
fize, are of an oblong [quare, about 24 feet long, and eleven wide, with a fhelving 
roof fupported on three rows or polls, parallel to each other, onc row on each fide, 
and one in the middle. The utmoit height within is about nine feet, and the 
eaves on each fide reach to within abuut three fcet and a half from the ground. 
All the ret is open, no part being inclofed with a wall. “The roof is thatched 
with palm-leaves, and the floor covered fome inches deep with foft hay, over which 
they lay mats; and u thefe they fic in the day, and fleep in the night. They 
have no tools among them of metal; and thofe they ufe are made of ftone, 
or fome kind of bones. . The inhabitants of Otaheite are remarkable for their 
cleanlineis ; for both men and women conftantly wafh their whole bodies in run- 
ning-water three times every day. ‘Their language is foft and melodious, and 
abounds with vowels. 

There were no tame animals on the ifland but hogs, dogs, and poultry, and the 
only wild animals are tropical birds, paroquets, pigeons, ducks, a few other birds, 
rats, and a very few ferpents. ‘The fea, however, fupplies the inhabitants with a 
great variety of the moft excellent fifh, and by the kindnefs of the Englifh and the 
Spaniards they have now bulls and cows, fheep, goats, a horfe and mare, gecíe, 
ducks, peacocks, and turkeys, and alfo cats. 

In other countries, the men cut their hair fhort, and the women pride themfelves 
on its length ; but here the women always cut it fhort round their ears, and the men 
(except the fifhers, who are almoft continually in the water) fuffer it to fpread over 
their fhoulders, or tic it up in a bunch on the top. They have the cuftom of dif- 
colouring the fkin, by A pga it with a fimall inftrument, the teeth of which are 
dipped into a mixture of a kind of lamp-black, and this is called tattowing. This 
is performed upon the youth of both fexes, when they are about twelve or fourteen 
years of age, on feveral parts of the body, and in various figures. Their principal 
manufacture is their cloth, of which there are three kinds, made of the bark of 
three different trees. The fineft and whiteft is made of the Chinefe paper mulberry 
tree; and this is chiefly worn by the principal people. Another confiderable ma- 
nufaéture is matting, fome of which is finer, and in every refpect better than any 
we have in Europe. The coarfer fort ferves them to fleep upon, and the finer to 
wear in wet weather. ‘They are likewife very dexterous in making a : 
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their bafkets are of a thoufand different patterns, and many of them exceedingly 


neat. 
time ackpowlede 
without the ufe o 


where there are two fituations, of different degrces of happinefs. 
people a fubordination is eftablifhed, which fomewhat refembles the early i 
under the feudal fy{tem. 
made upon the ifland, every diftrict is obliged 
Their weapons are flings, which they ufo 
¿nd clubs of about fix or ieven feet long, and made or a hard heavy 
number of boats, many of which are confiructed for 
Oraheite is faid to be able 


the European nations, 


for the common defence. 
dexterity, 
wood. They have a great 
warlike operations. 

68,000 fighting men. 


The inhabitants of Otaheite believe in one Supreme Deity, but at the fame 
a variety of fubordinate Deities: they offer up their prayers 
idols, and believe the exiftence of the foul in a icparate ftate, 


thefe 
ate of" 
If a general attack happens to be 
to furniíh its prorortion of joldiers 
vith great 


Amon 


to fend out .1720 war canoes, and 


Eimeo, Mataia or Ofnaburgh Jfland, and Tethuroa are confidered as iflands de- 


pendent on Otaheite ; the cuítoms of 
agreeing with the Otaheitans. 


Tue 





HvanEIneE, ULITEA, 


to the north-weft of 


* At the clofe of the year 1767, it was refolved, 
by the Royal Society, that it would be pom to 
fend perfons into fome part of the South Sea, to 
obferve a tranfit of the planet Verius over the Sun's 
di&, which, accerding to aftronomical calculation, 
would happen in the year 1769: and that the 
iflands called Marquefas de Mendoza, or thofc of 
Rotterdam, or Amlicrdam, were thc propcreft 
places then known for making fuch obfervution. 
in confequence of thefe refolutions, it was recom- 
mended to his majefty, in a memorial from the So- 
ciety, dated February 1: 68, that he would be 
pleafcd to order fuch an obfervation to be mude ; 
upon which his majefty fgnified to the Lords Com- 
miffioners of the Admiralty his T eric s that a 
fhip fhould be provided to carry fuch obfervers as 
che fociety fhould think fit to the South Scas ; und 
accordingly a bark of three hundred and feventy 
tons was prepared for that purpofe. It was named 
the Endeavour, and commanded by captain James 
Cook, wl.o was foon after, by the Royal Socicty, 
appointed with Mr. Charles Green, a genticman 
who had been long affiftant to Dr. Bradley, ut the 
Royal Obfervatory at Greenwich, to obierve the 
tranfit. But while this veffel was getting ready for 
her expedition, captain Wallis returned; and it 
having been recommended to him by lord Morton, 
when he went out, to fix on a proper place for this 
afironomical obfervation, he, by letter, dated on 
board the Dolphin, the 18th of May 1768, the 





SOCIETY 


F the feveral iflands fo called in honour of the Royal Society, which were 
f difcovered by captain Cook*, in 
Orana, and BoLABOLA. 
Otaheite, and its productions are exactly the fame, but it 


the inhabitants of the two former nearly 


ISL A N D S. 


the year 1769, tke principal are, 
HrAHEINE is about 31 leagues 


appears 


day beforc he landed at Pafiings, mentioned Port 
Royal harbour, in the itland of Otaheite: the 
Roval Society, therefore, by lerter, dated the be- 
ginning of June, in anfwer to an application from 
the Admiralty, to be informed whither they would 
have their obfervers fent, made choice of that 
place. Captain Cook fct fail from Plymouth, in 
the Endeavour, P fxr 26th of Auguit 1 po» He 
was uccompanicd in his voyage by Jofc anks, 
Efq ; and Dr. Solander. They a no discovery 
till they got within the tropic, where they fell in 
with Lagvon illand, Two Groups, Bird iflund, 
and Chain Hand ; and they arrived at Orahcite on 
the :3th of April 1769. During their flay at that 
iland, they had an opportunity of making very 
accurate enquiries relative to its produce and inba- 
birants ; and on the 4th of Junc, the whole puf- 
fare of the planet Venus over the fun’s difk wus 
obferved by them with great advantage. The re- 
fult of their obfervations may be found in the Phi- 
lofephical Tranfactions. Atter his departure from 
Otabcite, captain Cook difcovered and vifited the 
Sociery Iflands and Ohetcroa, and thence pro- 
cecded to thc fouth till he arrived in the latitude of 
¿o degices 22 minutes ; longitude 147 degrees 
29 mintes W. ; and afterwards made an accu- 
rate furvey cf the cozít of New Zealand. In Nox 
vember. he difeovered a chain of iflands, which’ 
he called Barrier Z/laudr, He afterwards prióceed- 
ed to New Holland, and from thence to New Gui- 
5 X nca; 
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appears to be a month forwarder. The inhabitants feem to be larger made, and 
more ítout, than thofe of Otaheite. Mr. Banks meafured one of the men, and 
found him to be fix feet three inches and a half high; yet they are fo indolent, that 
he could not perfuade one of them to go up the hills with him; for they faid, if 
they were to attempt it, the fatigue would kill them. The women are fairer than 
thofe of Otaheite, and both fexes appear lefs timid and lefs curious ; though tn their 
drefs, language, and almoft cvery other circumftance, they are the fame. Their 

oufes are neat, and they have boat-houfes that are remarkably large. Ulitea is 
about feven or eight leagues to the fouth-weftward of Fluaheine, and is. a. much 


nca; and in September 1770, arrived at the ifland 
of Savu, from whence he proceeded to Batavia, 
and from thence round the Cape of Good Hope 
to England, where he arrived on the 12th of 
June 1771. 

Soon after captain Cook's return home in the 
Endeavour, it was refolved to equip two fhips, ia 
order to make farther difcoverics in the fouthern 
hemifphere. Accordingly the Refolution and the 
Adventure were appointed for that purpofe ; the 
firt was commanded by captain Cook, and the 
latter by captain Tobras Furneaux. They failed 
from Plymouth Sound, on the 13th of July 1777, 
and on the 29th of the fame month arrived at the 
illand of Madeira. From thencc they proceeded 
to the Cape of Good Hope ; and in February 
1773, arrived at New Zealand, having fought in 
vain fora fouthern continent. In that month the: 
Refolution and the Adventure feparated, in confe- 
quence of a thick fog, but they joined company 
again in Queen Charlotte’s found, on the 18th of 
May mad ym In Auguft, they arrived at Ota-. 
heite; and in September they dilcovered Hervey’s 
ifland. On the 2d ef October, they came to Mid- 
dleburgh, one of the Friendly Iflands; and About 
the clofe of the month, the Refolution and the 
Adventure were feparated, and did not join com- 
pany any more. Captain Cook, however, pro- 
ceeded in the Refolution, in order to make diíco- 
veries in the fouthern polar regions, but was ftopped 
in his progrefs by the icc, in the latitude of 71 de- 
grees 10 minutes fouth ;, longitude ¡06 degrees 54 


minutes weft. He then proceeded to Eafle: Ifland,. 


where he arrived in March 1774, as he did alfo in 
the fame month at the Marqueias Iflands. He af- 
terwards difcovered four Hlands, which he named 
Pallifer’s iflands, aud again fteered for Otaheite, 
where he arrived on the 22d of April, and made 
fome (lay, and alfo vifited the neighbouring ifles. 
In Auguíl, he came to the New Hebrides, fome 
of which were firft difcovered by him. After leav- 
ing thefe iflands, he fteered to the fouthward a 
few days, ad difcovered New Caledonia. Having 
furveyed the fouth-weft coa(t of this ifand, cap- 
tain Cook fteered again for New Zealand, in 
order to refrefh his crew, and put his ma into a. 
condition to encounter the dangers attending the 
navigation in the high fouthern latitudes. Di-. 
recting his courfe to the fouth and eaft, after legv- 
ing New Zealand, till he arrived in the latitude of. 


ss degrees fix minutes fouth, longitude 138 dee 
grees 56 minutes welt, without mccting with an 
continent, captain Cook gave up all hopes of dii- 
covering any in this ocean; and therefore came to- 
a refolution. to-ticer directly for the weit entrance 
of the ftraits of Magellan, with a view of coating; 
and furveying the uttermoít or fouth-fide of l'erra 
del Fuego. Keeping accordingly in abort the la- 
titude of 53 or 5; +. and fteering nearly eah, he ar- 
rived off the wellern mouth of the {traits of Magel- 
lan, without meeting with. any thing remarkable 
in this new route. In January :77:, he difco- 
vered a large and dreary ifland, ta which he gave 
the name of South Georgia. We afterwards diíco- 
vered various capes ind elevated fnow-clad coaits, 
to the moit fouthern part of which he gave the 
name of the Southern Thule, as being the neareit 
land to that pole, whrch has yet been difcovered. 
In February, he difcovered Sandwich Land, and 
feveral iflands covered with fnow. He then pro- 
cecded round the Cape of Good Hope to England, 
where he arrived on the 3oth July 1775. Cap-- 
tain Furneaux had returned to England, in the. 
Adventure, a year before, having proeeded home 
round the Cape of Goed Hope, without making 
any remarkable difcovery. Ten of his men, a. 
boat's crew, had been murdered and eaten by fome 
of the favages of New. Zealand ;. fo that this. 
voyage affordeda melancholy proof that cannibals 
really exiít ;; and, indeed,. in the courfe of thefe- 
voyages of difcovery, other evidence appeared of 
this fact. As to capta:n Cook, in the courfe of. 
his voyage in the Refolution, he had made the cir- 
cuit of the fouthern.ocean, in a high latitude, and 
had traverfed it in. fuch a manner,. as to leave not. 
the lcat room for the poffibility of there being a 
fouthern.continent,. undeís near the pole, and out. 
of the reach of navigation. It deferves alfo tc be 
remembered, in honour.of that able commander, 
captain.Cook, that,. with a: company of an hun- 
drad and cightesn men, he performed this voyage 
of three years and eighteen days, throughout all 
the climates, from fifty-two degrees north, to fe» 
venty-one degrees fouth, with. the lofs of only one 
man by. fickneís ; and 'this appears in a confider- 
able degree,. to have-arifen from the great huma- 
a of the commander, and his uncommon care 
and attention to adopt every method for preferving 
the health of his men.. 


larger: 
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larger ifland, but appears neither fo fertile nor fo populous. The principal refrefh- 
ments to be procured here are plantains, cocoa-nuts, yams, and fowls; but the 
two laft are rather fcarce. Otaba is divided from Ulitea by a ftrait, that, in the 
narrowefít part, is not above two miles broad. This ifland affords two good har- 
bours, and its produce is of the fame kind as that of the other iflands. About four 
leagues to the north-weft of Otaha lies Bolabola, which is furrounded by a reef of 
rocks, and feveral finall iflands, all which are no more than eight leagues in 
compafs. To thefe iflands, and thofe of Marua, which lie about fourteen miles to 
the weftward of Bolabola, containing fix in all, captain Cook gave the name of 
Society Iflands. Tabeoyamanoo, or Saunders’s Ifland, may be here mentioned alfo, 
being fubject to Huaheine. 


GH E TE XxX © A 


HIS ifland is fituated in the latitude of 22 deg. 27 min. fouth, and in the 

longitude of 150 deg. 47 min. weft from Greenwich. It is thirteen miles in 
circuit, and rather high than low, but neither fo populous nor fertile as fome of 
the other iflands in thefe feas. The inhabitants are lufty, and well made, but are 
rather browner than thofe of Otaheite. Their principal weapons are long lances 
made of etoa-wood, which is very hard, and fome of them are near twenty feet 
long. 


THE FRIENDLY ISLAND S. 


HESE iflands were fo named by captain Cook in the year 1773, on account 

of the friendfhip which appeared to fubfift among the inhabitants, and from 
their courteous behaviour to ftrangers. Abel Janfen Tafman, an emiment Dutch 
navigator, firft touched here in 1643, and gave names to the principal iflands. 
Captain Cook laborioufly explored the whole clufter, which he found to confift of 
more than fixty. ‘The three iflands which Tafman faw he named New Amfter- 
dam, Rotterdam, and Middleburg. The firft is the largeft, and extends about 
21 miles from eaft to weft, and about 13 from north to fouth. Thefe iflands are 
inhabited by a race of Indians, who cultivate the earth with preat induftry. The 
ifland of Amfterdam is interfected by ftraight and pleafant roads, with fruit-trees on 
each fide, which provide fhade from the fcorching heat of the fun. 

The chief iflands are Annamooka, Tangataboo (the refidence of the fovereign 
and the chiefs), Lefooga, and Eooa. Lefooga is about 7 miles long and in fome 
pum not above two or three broad. It is in many refpects fuperior to Annamooka. 

he plantations are both more numerous and more extenfive; and inclofed by 
fences which, running parallel to each other, form fine fpacious public roads, 
which would appear beautiful in countries where rural conveniences have been 
carried to the greateít perfection. They are, in general, highly cultivated, and, 
well-ftocked with the feveral roots .and fruits which thefe iflands produce, and 
captain Cook endeavoured to add to their number by planting Indian corn, and 
the feeds of melons, pumpkins, and the like. 

Eooa, when viewed from the fhip at anchor, formed one ef the moft beautiful prof- 
ps in nature; and very different from the others of the Friendly Ifles ; which 

eing low and perfectly level, exhibit nothimg to the eye but the trees which cover 
sx Y them : 
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them: whereas here, the land rifing gently to a confiderable height, prefents us 
with an extenfive profpect, where groves of trees are only interfperfed at irregular 
‘diftarices, in beautiful diforder, and all the reft is covered with grafs, except near 
the fhores, where it is entirely covered with fruit and other trees; amongft which 
are the habitations of the natives. In order to have a view of as great a part of 
the ifland as poffible, captain Cook and fome of his officers walked up to the 
higheit point of the ifland. ` From this place they had a view of almoft the whole 
ifland, which confifted of beautiful meadows of prodigious extent, adorned with 
tufts of trees, and intermixed with plantations. * While I was furveying this de- 
c lightful profpeét,” fays captain Cook, * I could not help flattering myfelf with 
* the pleafing idea that fome future navigator may, from the fame ftation, behold 
€ thefe meadows ftocked with cattle, brought to thefe i(lands by the fhips of Eng- 
* land ; and that the completion of this fingle benevolent purpofe, independent of 
* all other confiderations, would fufficiently mark to pofterity, that our voyages had 
* not been ufelefs to the general interetts of humanity. The next morning,’ fays 
our benevolent commander, * I planted a pine-apple, and fowed the feeds of me- 
€ lons, and other vegetables, in Taoofa's plantation. I had indeed fome encourage- 
“- ment to flatter myfelf that my endeavours of this kind alfo would not be fruitlefs ; 
¢ as I had this day a difh of turnips ferved up at my dinner, which was the produce 
* of feeds I left here in my former voyage.’ 

We are informed that the bulk of the people of thefe iflands are fatis- 
fied with one wife; but the chiefs have commonly feveral women, though it 
. appeared as if one only was looked on as miftrefs of the family. Though female 
chettizy was frail enough in fome, it is highly probable that conjugal fidelity is 
feldom violated ; as it does not appear that more than one inítance of it was known 
to our voyagers ; and in that, the man’s life, who was the caufe of it, paid the forfeit 
for his crime. Nor were thofe of the better fort, who were unmarried, more liberal 
of their favours; thofe who were, being obvioufly proftitutes by profeffion. 
When they are afHicted by any diforder which they deem dangerous, they 
cut off a joint of one of their little fingers ; fondly believing that the Deity will 
accept of that, as a fort of facrifice, efficacious enough to procure the recavery of 
their health. It was fuppofed from fome circumftances, that though they believe 
in a future ftate, — have no notion of future rewards or pones for the 
things done here. ‘They believe in a Supreme Being; but they believe alfo in a 
number of inferior ones; for every ifland has its culiar god, as every 
European nation has its pecüliar faint. Captain Cook thinks he can pronounce 
that they do not worfhip any thing which is the work of their own hands, or any 
vifible part of the creation. “Fhey make no offering of hogs, dogs, or fruit, to 
the Ofooa, as at Otaheite; but it is abfolutely certain that even this mild, humane, 
and beneficent people vule human pe The government, as far as our people 
could learn, appears to approach nearly to the feudal fyftem, formerly eftablifhed 
all over Europe. When any perfon of confequence dies, his body is wafhed and 
decorated by fome woman, or women, who are appointed on the occafion; and 
thefe women are not, by their cuftoms to touch any food with their hands for many 
months afterwards ; and it is remarkable, that the omes of the.time they are thus 
proicribed, is the greater in proportion to the rank of the chief. whom they had 
wafhed. Their great men are fond of a fingular piece of luxury ; which is to have 
women fit befide them all night, and beat on differen: parts of their body until 
they go to fieep ; after which they relax a little of their labour, unlefs they ap- 
pear likely to awake; in which cafe they redouble their drumming, until they are 


again 
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again faft afleep. Thefe are fome of the more remarkable opinions, cuftoms, laws, 
and ceremonies obferved at the Friendly Iflands, and which we have endeavoured 
to collect into one point of view, for the information of our more inquifitive 


readers. 





N E W Z E AL AN D. 


HIS country was firft difcovered by Tafiman, the Dutch navigator, in the 

year 1642, who gave it the name of Staten Land,.though it has been generally 
diitinguifhed, in our maps and charts, by the name of New Zealand, and was 
fuppoied to be part of a fouthern continent: but it is now known, from the late 
difcoveries of captain Cook, who failed round it, to confift of two large iflands,. 
divided from each other by a ftrait four or five leagues broad. They are fituated 
between the latitudes of 34 and 48 degrees fouth, and between the longitudes of 
166 and 130 degrees eaft from Greenwich. One of thefe iflands is for the moft part 
mountainous, rather barren, and but thinly inhabited; but the other is much more 
fertile, and of a better appearance. In the opinion of Sir Jofeph Banks, and of 
Dr. Solander, every kind of European fruits, grain, and plants would flourifh. 
here in the utmoft luxuriance. From the vegetables found here, it is fuppofed that 
the winters are milder thag thofe of England, and the fammers not hotter, though 
more equally warm ; fo that it is imagined, that if this country were fettled by 
people from Europe, they would, with moderate induftry, be foon fupplied, not 
only with the neceffaries, but the luxuries of life, in great abundance. Here are 
forefts of vaít extent, filled with very large timber trees ; and near four hundred 
lants were found here that had not been deícribed by the naturalifts. “T'he:inha- 
birenta of New Zealand are ftout and robuít, and equal in ftature to the largeft 
Europeans. Their colour in general is brown, but in few deeper than that of a 
Spaniard who has been expofed to the fun, and in many not fo deep; and both 
fexes have good features. Their drefs is very uncouth, and they mark their bo- 
dies in a manner fimilar to the inhabitants of Otaheite, which is called tattow- 
ing. Their principal weapons are lances, darts, and a kind of battle-axes; and they 
have generally fhewn themielves very hoftile to the Europeans who have vifited 
them. As to their religious principles, they believe that the fouls of fuch as are 
killed in battle, and their fiefh afterwards eaten by the enemy, are doomed to per- 
etual fire ; while the fouls of thofe who die a natural death, or whofe bodies are 
preferved from fuch ignominious treatment, afcend to the habitations of the gods. The 
common method of difpofing of their dead is by interment in the earth; but if 
they have more of their flaughtered enemies than they can eat, they throw them 
into the fea. They have no fuch things as morais, or other places of public wor-- 
fhip; nor do they ever affemble together with this view: but they have priefts who 
alone addrefs the Deity in prayer for the profperity of their temporal affairs, 
fuch as an enterprife againít a hoftle tribe, a fifhing party, or the like. Polyga- 
iny is allowed ; and it is not. uncommon for a man to have two or three 


wives. 
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THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


H ]S name was given by Capt. Cook to a clufter of iflands, the moft north- 

erly of which was feen by Quiros, the Spanifh navigator, in 1606, and by 
him named Tierra del Efpiritu Santo. From that time, till Bougainville’s voyage 
in 1768, and Capt. Cook's voyage in the Endeavour, in 1769, this land was fuppofed 
to be part of a great fouthern continent, called Terra Auftralis incognita. But when 
Capt. Cook had failed round New Zealand, and along the eaftern coaft of New Hol- 
land, this opinion was fully confuted. On his next voyage, in the Refolution, he re- 
folved to explore thofe parts accurately ; and accordingly, in 1774, befides afcertain- 
ing the extent and fituation of thefe iflands, he difcovered feveral in the group, which 
were before unknown. The New Hebrides are fituated between the latitudes of 14 
deg. 29 min. and 20 deg. 4 min. fouth ; and between 166 deg. 41 min. and 170deg. 
21 min. eaft longitude. They confit of the following iflands, fome of which have 
received names from the different European navigators, and others retain the names 
which they bear among the natives, viz. Tierra del lZ£fpiritu Santo, Mallicollo, St. 
Bartholomew, Ide of Lepers, Aurora, Whitfuntide, Ambrym, Immer, Appeee, 
Three Hills, Sandwich, Montagu, Hinchinbrook, Shepherd, Eorromanga, Irronan, 
Annatom, and Tanna. 


Not far diftant from the New Hebrides, and fouth-weftward of them, lies New 
CALEDONIA, a very large ifland, firft ditcovered by Capt. Cook, in 1774. It is 
about eighty-feven leagues long, but its breadth is not confiderable, nor any where 
exceeds ten leagues. It is inhabited by a race of ftout, tall, well-proportioned In- 
dians, of a fwarthy or dark chefnut brown. A few leagues diftant are two fmall 
iflands called the Iflands of Pines, and Botany líland. 





N E W H O L L A N D. 


HIS country is of a much larger extent than any other that does not bear the 
name of a continent, it extending from the cleventh to the thirty-eighth de- 

gree of fouth latitude ; and the length of the eaft and north-eaít coaft, alone which 
Capt. Cook failed, reduced to a ftraight line, is no lefs than twenty-feven degrees 
which amount to near two thoufand miles." The country is rather barren than fer- 
tile; yet in many places the rifing grounds are chequered by woods and lawns, and 
in many places the plains and vallies are covered with herbage. The inhabitants 
who are not numerous, are naked favages, of a middle ftature, extremely active, 
and their fkins of a chocolate colour, but their features are not difagreeable. Their 
food is chiefly fifh, birds of various kinds, yams, fruit, and the flefh of a fingular 
quadruped called the Kangaroo. Their weapons are fpears or lances of different 
kinds, which they throw with great force and dexterity. They alío ufe fhields or 
targets of an oblong form, made of the bark of a tr 


Nzw 





New Guinea, till the late difcoveries, was thought to be the north-coaft of 
an extenfive continent, and to be joined to New Holland ; but Capt. Cook difco- 
vered a ítrait between them, which runs north-eaft, through which he failed. 
Thus it was found to be a long narrow ifland, extending north-eaft, from the 
fecond degree of fouth latitude to the twelfth, and from one hundred and thirty- 
ene to one hundred and fifty degrees eaft longitude ; but in one part it does not 
appear to be above fifty miles broad. The couutry confifts of a mixture of very 
high hills and vallies, interfperfed with groves of cocoa-nut trees, plantains, bread- 
fruit, and moft of the trees, fhrubs, and plants, that are found in the other South- 
fea illands. It affords trom the fea a variety of delightful profpects. The inha- 
bitants make nearly the fame appearance as the New Hollanders on tne other fide 
the ftraits. 

To the north of New Guinea is New Britratrn, which is fituated in the 4th de- 
gree of fouth latitude, and 152 deg. 19 min. eaft longitude from Greenwich. It 
was fuppofed to be part of an imaginary continent till Cape Dampier found it to 
be an ifland, and failed through a ttrait which divides it from New Guinea. Capt. 
Carteret; in his voyage round the world, in ‘767, found that it was of much lefs 
extent than it was till then imagined to be, by failing through another ítrait to 
the north, which feparates it from a long ifland, to which he gave the name 
of New Ireland. There are many high hills in ‘New Britam, and it abounds 
with large and ftately trees. To the eaftward of New Britain, and in both 
the above ftraits, are many iflands, moft of which are faid to be extremely fertile,. 
and to abound with plantains and cocoa-nut trees. 

New IRELAND extends in length, from the north-eaft to the fouth-eaft, about two 
hundred and feventy miles, Lut is in general very narrow. It abounds with a 
variety of trees and plants, and with many pigeons, parrots, rooks, and other 
birds. ‘The inhabitants are black, and woolly-headed, like the negroes of Guinea, 
but have not their flat nofes and thick lips. North-weltward of New Ireland a 
clufter of iflands was feen by Capt. Carteret, lying very near each other, and fup- 
pofed to confift of twenty or thirty in number. Once of thefe, which is of very con- 
fiderable extent, was named New Hanover. ; but the reft of the cluíter receivycd: 
the name of the ADMIRALTY ISLANDS- 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


ESIDES the voyages of difcovery already mentioned, another voyage was; 
performed by Capt. Cook and. Capt. Clerke,. in the Refolution. and Difcovery,, 
during the years 1776, 1777, 1778, and 1779, in.fearch of a north-weft paffage be- 
tween the continents-of Afia and. America.. After they had arrived at the Cape of 
Good of Hope, they proceeded from thence to. New Holland: in this courfe they 
difcovered: two iflands, which Capt. Cook called. Prince Edward's Inles. The largeft 
about 15 leagues in circuit is in lat. 46-53 fouth, lon. 37-46 :- the other about g: 
leagues an circuit, lat. 46-40 and long 38-8, E. both barren and almoft covered 
with ínow. From thence to New Zealand, and afterwards they vifited the Friendly 
and the Society Ifles. In January 1777,.they arrived at the Sandwich ifles, which.are 
twelve in number, and are fituated between 22 deg. 15 min. and 18 deg: 53 min. 
N. latitude. The air of thefe iflands is in general falubrious, and many of the ve- 
getable productions are the fame with thofe of the Society and Friendly Mes. > he 
! 2. inha- 
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inhabitants are of a middle fize, ftoyt and well-made, and their ape ase in ge- 
neral a brown olive. O’why’hee is in circumference about 300 Englifh miles, and 
the number of inhabitants is computed at 150,000. The others are large and well 
peopled ; for their names we refer to our map. The natives are defcribed as of a 
mild and friendly temper and carriage, and in hofpitality to ftrangers not exceeded 
by the inhabitants of x Friendly Ifles. On the 7th of February, being nearly in lat, 
44 deg. 33 min. north and.lon. 235 deg. 36 min. eaft, they law part of the Ame- 
rican continent, bearing north-eaít. . 

Capt. Cook afterwards difcovered King George’s Sound, which is fituated on the 
north-weft coaft of America, and is extenfive : that part of it where the fhips under 
his command anchored, is in lat. 49 deg. 36 min. north, and lon. 233 deg-28 min. 
eaft. The whole found is furrounded by high land, which in fome places appears 
very broken and rugged, and is in general covered with wood to the very top. 
They found the inhabitants here rather below the middle fize, and their com- 
jlexions approaching to a copper colour. On the 12th of May, they difcovered 
Bendwich Sound, ii-lat. 59 deg. $4 min. north. “The harbour in which the fhips 
anchored, appeared to be almoft furrounded with high land, which was covered 
with ínow ; and here they were vifited by fome of the Americans in their canoes. 
They afterwards proceeded to the ifland of Unalafchka, and after their departure 
from thence ftill continued to trace the coaft. They arrived on the 20th of Au- 
ft 1778, in lat. 70 deg. 54 min. lon. 194 deg. 55 min. where they found them- 
elves almoft furrounded with ice, and the farther they proceeded to the eaftward, 
the clofer the‘ice became compacted. They continued labouring among the ice 
till the 25th, when a ftorm came on, which made it dangerous for thein to pro- 
ceed ; and a confultation was there‘ore held on board the Relolution, as foon as 
the violence of the gale abated, when it was refolved, that as this paffage was im- 
practicable for any ufeful purpofe of navigation, which was the great object of the 
voyage, it fhould be profecuted no farther; and efpecially on account of the con- 
dition the fhips were in, the approach of winter, and their great diftance from any 
known place of refrefhment. The voyage, indeed, afforded fufficient evidence, 
that no practicable paffage exifts between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans towards 
the North ; and this voyage alfo afcertained the weftern boundaries of the great 
continent of America. On their return it unfortunately happened, that the cele-. 
brated and able navigator, Capt.-Cook, was killed in an affray with the natives, by 
an aét of fudden refentment and fear, rather than from a bad difpofition, on the 
iland of O'why'hee, the largeft of the Sandwich ifles, on the 14th of February 1779: 
and his death was univerially regretted, not only in Great Britain, but alfo in other 
parts of Europe, by thofe to whom his merits and public fervices were known. In 
his laft voyage he had explored the coaft of America, from 42 deg. 27 min. to 70 
deg. 40 min. 57 fec. north. After the death of Capt. Cook, the command devo:v- 
ed on Capt. Clerke, who died at fea on his return to the fouthward on the 22« day 
ofAuguft 1779. The two fhips returned home by the Cape of Good Hope, and on 
the sth of October 1780, anchored at the Nore. 

We cannot conclude this article, without inferting the following character of 
Capt. Cook, to perpetuate the memory and fervices of fo excellent a navigator and 
commander. 

Perhaps no fcience ever received greater additions from the” labours of a fingle 
man, than geography has done from thofe of Capt. Cook. In his firft voyage to the 
South Seas, he difcovered the Society Iflands ; determined the infularity of New 
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Zealand : difcovered the ftraits which feparate the two iflands, and are called after 
his name ; and made a complete furvey of both. He afterwards explored the Eaft- 
ern coaft of New Holland, hitherto unknown ; an extent of twenty-feven degrees of 
latitude, or upwards of two thoufand miles. 

In his fecond expedition, he refolved the great problem of a fouthern continent, 
having traverfed that hemifphere between the latitude of 40° and 70^, in fuch a 
manner as not to leave a poffibility of its exiftence, unlefs near the pole, and out of 
the reach of navigation. During this voyage, he difcovered New Caledonia, the 
largeft ifland in the Southern Pacific, except New Zealand ; the ifland of Georgia ; 
and an unknown coaft, which he named Sandwich Land, the Thule of the Southern 
hemifphere ; and having twice vifited the tropical feas, he fertled the fituations of 
the old, and made feveral new difcoveries. 

But the laft voyage is diftinguifhed above all the reft by the extent and import- 
ance of its difcoveries. Befides feveral fmaller iflands in the Southern Pacific, he dif- 
covered, to the North of the Equinoxial Line, the group called the Sandwich 
Iflands, which, from their fituation and productions, bid fairer for becoming an 
obje& of confequence in the fyftem of European navigation, than any. other diíco- 
very in the South-Sea. He afterwards explored what had hitherto remained un- 
known of the Weftern coaft of America, from the latitude of 43° to 70” North, 
containing an extent of 3,500 miles, afcertained the proximity of the two great con- 
tinents of Afia and America; paffed the ftraits between them, and furveyed the coaft 
on each fide, to fuch a height of northern latitude, as to demonftrate the impracticabi- 
lity of a paffage, in that hemifphere, from the Atlantic into the Pacific ocean, either 
by an Eaftern or a Weftern courfe. In fhort, if we except the Sea of Amur, and the 
Japanefe UD mcus which ftill remain imperfectly known to Europeans, he has 
completed the hydrography of the habitable globe. 

As a navigator, his fervices were not perhaps lefs fplendid, certainly not lefs ime 
portant and meritorious. The method which he difcovered, and o fuccefsfully 
purfued, of preferving the health of feamen, forms a new æra in navigation, 
and na tranímit his name to future ages, among the friends and benefactors of 
mankind. 

'Thofe who are converfant in naval hiftory need not be told at how dear a rate the 
advantages which have been fought, through the medium of long voyages at fea, 
have always been purchafed. That dreadful diforder which is peculiar to their fer- 
vice, and whofe ravages have marked the tracks of difcoverers with circumftances 
almoft too fhocking to relate, muft, without exercifing an unwarrantable tyranny 
over the lives of our feamen, have proved an unfuperable obftacle to the profecution 
of fuch enterprizes. It was referved for Capt. Cook to fhew the world, by repeated 
trials, that voyages might be protracted to the unufual length of three or even 
four years, in unknown regions, and under every change and rigour of the climate, 
not only without affecting the health, but even without diminifhing the probability 
life, in the fmalleft degree. 

Having pointed out the numerous and important advantages which have arifen, and 
may arife from thefe voyages, both to the difcoverers and difcovered ; the learned edi- 
tor of the laft voyage, enquires into the origin of the inhabitants who people this my- 
riad of iflands that are fcattered over the great Pacific Ocean, and proves, by incon- 
trovertible arguments, founded on the affinity of theirlanguage, manners, and cuftoms, 
that they have all, originally, fprung from one common ftock, and that {tock is the 
Afiatic nation called Malayans. He pr~ traces another of the large families of the 
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earth, but whofe lot has fallen in far lefs hofpitable climes : we mean the Efqui- 
maux ¿ known hitherto only on the coafts of Greenland, Labradore, and Hudfon’s 
Bay; and who differ in feveral characteriftic marks from the inland inhabitants of 
North America. Mr. Hearne, as our readers have already feen, traced this unhappy 
tribe farther back toward that part of the globe from which, no doubt, they had 
originally migrated ; but it was referved for Capt. Cook to fhew that it is the fame 
race which peoples the bays and iflands on the Weft coaft of North America, and 
that they are extended over a fpace of at leat 1500 leagues from Eaft to Weft, and 
from the latitude of 60°, to the latitude of 72° North. 


TERRA-IN COGN I T A, or unknown Countries. 


OTWITHSTAN DING theamazing drfcoveries of navigators, and the 


rogreís made im geography, fince the firft voyage of Columbus, anno 1492, 
there {till remain fome countries, either abfolutely unknown, or very fuperficially 
furveyed. 





In A FF S M EL UC As 





F this quarter of the globe the moderns are acquainted with the fea-coafts only, 
and thefe very imperfecily ; the internal parts being little known to us, nor 
have we any fatisfactory accounts of their inhabitants, their productions, or 
their trade. It is well known, however, that the rivers of Africa bring down 
large quantities ef gold, and it is equally certain that the ancients drew pro- 


digious riches from a country blefled wlth a variety of climates, fome of them the 
fineít in the world. 


EN A N B R I C A. 


CN North America, towards the pole, are Labrador, or New Britain, New 
North and South Wales, New Denmark, &c. very little known. The inha- 
bitants, like thofe of Nova Zembla, Greenland, Groenland, and the northern 
parts of Siberia, are few, and thefe favage ; low in ítature, and of an ugly ap- 
pearance. They live upon the raw flefh of whales, bears, foxes, &c. and go 
muffied up in fkins, the hairy fides next their bodies. In thefe inhofpitable regions, 
their nights, (as may be feen in the table of climates in the introduction) are from 
one to fix months, and tbe earth bound up in impenetrable fnow ; fo that the mifer- 
able inhabitants live under ground great part of the year. Again, when the fun. 
makes his appearance, they have a day of equal length. : 
All that vaft tract on the back of the Britifh fettlements, from Canada and the 
lakes to the Pacific Ocean, which wafhes America on the weft, is perfectly unknown 
to us, no European having ever travelled. thither. From. the climate and fitua- 
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tion of the country, it is fuppofed to be fruitful; it is inhabited by innumerable 
tribes of Indians, many of whom ufed to refort to the great fair of Mon- 
treal, even from the diftance of 1000 miles, when that city was in the hands of 
the French. 

In South America, the country of Guiana, extending from the equator to the 
eighth degree of north latitude, and bounded by the river Oronoque on the north, 
and the Amazons on the fouth, is unknown, except a flip along the coaft, where the 
French at Cayenne, and the Dutch at Surinam, have made fome fettlements ; which, 
from the unhealthfulnefs of the climate, almoft undcr the equator, and other caufes, 
can hardly be extended any confiderable way back. 

The country of Amazonia is fo called from the great river of that name, which 
rifes in Quito, in 76 degreesW. lon. and difcharges itfelf into the Atlantic Ocean : it 
is computed, that with all itsturnings and windings it runs near 5000 miles, and js 
generally two or three leagues broad : 500 leagues from the mouth it is 30 fathoms 
deep, and near 100 rivers fall into it on the North and the South. The country has 
never been thoroughly difcovered, though it is fituated between the European co- 
lonies of Peru and Brafil, and every where navigable by means of that great river 
and its branches. Some attempts have been made by the Spaniards and Portuguefe ; 
but always attended with vaft difficulties, fo that few of the adventurers ever return- 
ed back ; and no gold being found in the country as they expected, no European 
nation has hitherto made any fettlement there. 

Patagonia, at the fouthern extremity of America, is fometimes defcribed as part 
of Chili: but as neither the Spaniards, nor any other European nation, have any 
colonies here, it is almoft unknown, and is generally reprefented as a barren, un- 
hofpitable country. Some of the inhabreants are certainly very tall, to 6 and 7 feet 
high, but others, and the greater part, are of a moderate and common ftature. Here, 
in 52% degrees fouth lat. we fall in with the ftraits of Magellan, having Patagonia 
on the north, and the iflands of Terra del Fuego on the fouth. ‘Thefe Straits 
extend from eaít to weft 110 leagues, but the breadth in fome places falls fhort of one. 
They were firft difcovered by Magellan, or Magelhaens, a Portuguefe, in the fer- 
vice of Spain, who failed through them in the year 1520, and thereby difcovered 
a paffage from the Atlantic to the Pacific or Southern Ocean. He has been fince 
confidered as the firft navigator that failed round the world, but having Joft his 
life in a fkirmifh with fome Indians before the fhips returned to Europe, the honour 
of being the firft circumnavigator has been difputed in favour of the brave Sir 
Francis Drake, who, in 1574, paffed the fame Strait in his way to India, from 
which he returned to Europe by the Cape of Good Hope. In 1616, La Maire, 
a Dutchman, keeping to the fouthward of thefe Straits, difcovered in lat. 54: 
another paflage, fince known by the name of the Straits La Maire, and this paf- 
fage, which has been generally preferred by fucceeding navigators, is called 
doubling Cape Horn. The author of Anfon’s voyage, however, from fatal ex- 
perience, advifes mariners to keep clear of thefe ftraits and iflands, by running 
down to 61 or 62 deg. fouth lat. before they attempt to fet their face weftward, 
towards the South Seas; but the extreme long nights, and the intenfe cold in thofe 
latitudes, render that paflage practicable only in the months of January and Febru- 
ary, whieh is there the middle of fummer. 
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Containing 
Gulfs, Bays, Straits, Capes, 
known World. 
Obfervations. 

Names of Places. Provinces. Countries. 
Bbeville, Picardy, France, 
Aberdeen, Aberdeenfhire, Scotland, 

Abo, Finland, ^ Sweden, 

Acapulco; Mexico, 

Achem, Sumatra, Eaft Indies, 

Adrianople, Romania, Turkey, 

Adriatic fea, Or Between Italy and 

Gulf of Ven. Turkey; 

Adventure (Ife) Pacific Ocean, 

Languedoc, France, 
Guienne, France, 
Scillies, Atlantic ocean, 
Agra, Eaft Indfa, 
Airfhire, Scotland, 
Provence, France, 

New York, North: 




















Alexandria, 
Algiers, 
Amboyna, 
Ambrym Inle, 
Amiens, Tile of France,. 
AMSTERDAM, Holland, Netherlands,. 
Amfterdam, Ifle,. Pacific ocean, 
Ancona, March of An- Italy, 
cona, 
Angra, Tercera Ifle, Atlantic ocean,. 
Antigua (St. Antigua Ile, Carib. fea,. 
John's Town) 

Antioch, Syria. Turkey, 
pri $e Brabant, Netherlands, 
Ape (He) Pacific Ocean, : 
Arch l, Dwina, Ruffia, 
Archip , IfMandsofGrcece, Europe, 
Afcenfion Ille, South Atlantic 

Aftracan, Ruffia, 

Achaia, Turkey,. 
St. Auguftin, Madagafcar, South Indian fea, 
AWA, Ava, Eaít India, 








Quarter. 


Europe, 
Europe, 


Europe, 
America, 
Afia, 
Europe, 
Europe, 


Afia, 

Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 


Afia, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
medal 
Lurope, 
AN 
Afia, 
Africa, 
Africa, 
Alia, 
Afia, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Afta, 
Europe). 


Europe, 
N. Ame- 
rica, 

Afa, 
Europe, 
Aña, 
Europe, 


Ocean,. 
Aña, 
Europe, 
Africa,. 


as 








Lat. Long. 
D. M. D. e 
go? 7N. 1-54 E. 
57-22 N. I-40W.. 
60-27N. 22-18 E. 
17-10 N. 101-20W. 

5-22 N. 95-29 E. 
42-00 N. 26-30 E. 
Mediterranean Sea.. 
17-05 S. 144-12W. 
43-18 N. 3-33 E. 
44-12 N. E. 
49-56 N. 
26-43 M" 
5573" == 
43-3r N. 
42-48 a 
43755 77 
35-45 N. 
36-15. N. 
31-11 N.. 
36-49 N. 
4-25 S. 
16-09 S. 
49-53 N. 
52-22 N. 
21-og S. 
43-37 N. 
38-39 N. 27-07W. 
17-04 N. 62-04W. 
36-30 N.. 36-40 E 
51-13N. 04-27 E 
16-46 S. 168-32 1x 
64-34 N. 38-59 E 
Mediterranean Sea. 
4-56 N.. 14-27W 
46-00 N. 51-00 E 
38-05 N. 23-57 E 
23-35 S. 43-13 E 
20-20 N. 95-30 E 


Places, 
Collected from the moft authentic Charts, Maps, and 





the Names and Situations of the chief Cities, Towns, Seas, 
and other remarkable 


in the 
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Names of Places. 





Avignon, 
Aurora Ifle, 
Agdad, 
B Balafore 
Balbec,. 
Baldivia, 
Baltic fea, 
Barbuda Ifle,. 











Barcelona, 
Baúl, 
Bafle Terre 


Bayeux,, 
Bayonne, 
Belfatt,. 
Belgrade, 
Bencoolen,. 
Bender, 
BERLIN, 
Bermudas,, 


Bern,. 
Berwick,. 
Bilboa, 
Birmingham),. 
Black, or Eux- 


Bolabola, 
Bologna, 
Bologne,, 
Bolfcherifkoi;. 
Bombay, 
Borroughíton- 
neís,. 
Bofton,. 
BOSTON, 
Bourbon líle, 
Bourdeaux, 
Breda, 
Bremen, 
BRESLAU). 











Provinces. 


Provence, 
South 
Eyraca Arabia, 
Orixa, 

Syria,, 

Chili,, 

between. 


Catalonia,. 
Bafil, 
Guadaloupe, 


Eyraca Arabia, 
Coríica,. 

Java,. 
Somerfetfhire, 
Coaít of 

Coaít of 
Normandy,. 
Gafcony,. 
Witter, 

Servia. 
Sumatra). 
Baffarabia,. 
Brandenburg, 
Bermuda Ifles, 


Bern, 

Berwick fhire,, 
Bricay, 
Warwickfhire, 
Turkey in. 


Bolognefe 
Picardy, 
Siberia,. 
Bombay Jíle,, 
Linlithgowfhire, 


Lincolnfhire;. 
New England, 
South. 
Guienne, 
Brabant,. 
Lower. Saxony, 
Silefia, . 
Bretany,. 


Countries. 
France,. 
Pacific ocean, 
Turkey;. 

Eaít India, 
Turkey» 
South, 


Quarter. 


Europe, 
Afia, 
Afia, 
Afia, 
Afa, 
America, 





Germ. and Swed. Europe, 


Atlantic ocean, 


Spain, 
Switzerland,. 
Carib. fta,- 


Turkey, 
Italy, 

LEaft India, 
England,. 
France, 
India, 
France,. 
France,. 
er 
Turkey, 
Eaft TAPA 
Turkey, 
Germany, 
Atlantic ocean, 


Switzerland, 
Scotland, 
Spain, 
England, 
Europe and. 


"Fartary; 
Pacific Ocean, 
Italv., 
France,. 
Ruffia, 

Eaft India, 
scotland, 


England, 
North 

Indian ocean, 
France, 
Netherlands, 
Germany,. 
Bohemia, 
Erance, 


. Ame- 

rica,. 
Europe, 
Europe, 
N. Aa 

rica, 
Afia, 
Europe, 
Afa, 
Europe, 
Europe,- 
Afa, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe,. 
Alfa, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
N.. Ame- 

rica,. 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe,. 
Afia, 


Afia, 
Afia, 
Europe). 
Europe, 
Afa, 
Afia, 
Europe, 








Europe, 


America, . 


Africa, 

Europe, 
Europe; 
Europe, 
F.urope, 
Europe, 








got. 
Lat.. Lon * 
D. d D. a 
43-57 YN. 04-53 S- 
uot Se 168-22 | 
23-20 N. 43-51 E.. 
21-20 N. 86-05 E. 
33-30 N. 37-oo E. 
39-35 S. 81-10W.. 
Atlantic Ocean.. 
17-49 N. 61-55W.. 
41-26 N. 02-18 E.. 
47:35 N. 07-34 E. 
15-59 N. 61-54W. 
30-45 N.. 47-00 E.. 
42-20 N. 09-40 E.. 
o6-10 S. 106-56 E. 
51-22 N. 02-16W.. 


Atlantic Qcean.. 
Indian Ocean. : 


49-16 N. 
43-29. N.. 
54-30 N.. 
45-00 a 
03-4 a 
suas N. 
52-32 IN. 


32-25 N.. 


47-00 N. 
55-48 N.. 
43-26 N. 
52-30.N.. 


39*15 N. 
16.32 S.. 
44:29 N. 
50-43 N. 


52-54 N.. 
18-56.N.. 


55-48 N. 
53-10 N. 


42-25 N.. 


20-51 S. 
44-50 N. 
51-40 N. 


53-25 N.. 


51-03 N. 


48-22 .N.. 


00-47 E.. 
O1-25W.. 
06-30W.. 
21-20 E.. 


102-05 E.. 


29-00 E. 

13-31 E.. 
63- 23 V9.. 
07-20 E. 
O.I -45W. . 


O3-18W. 
OI-50W.. 


67-oo E. 


I 5 A -47 NV, . 


11-26 E. 
1-51 E. 


166-42 H. 


72-43 E. 
03-44W.. 


cc-25° E. 
70-32 W.. 
55-25 E. 
OOo-29W.. 
04-40 E. 
o8-20 K.. 
17-13 B.. 
o4-25 Es. 
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Bridge Town, 


Briítol, 
Britifh fea, 
Bruges, 
Bruniwick, 
Bruílels, 
Buda, 

Buenos Ayres, 


‘Bukaraft, 
Burlington, 
Abello 
(Port), 
WO ACHAO, 
Cadiz, 
bue 
agliari, 
A umm, 
Cairo, 
Calais, 
Calcutta, 
Callao, 
Calmar, 
Cambray, 
Cambeltown, 
Cambodia, 
Cambridge, 





Cambridge, 
Canary, N. E. 


Point, 
Candia, 
Candy, 
Canío Port, 
Canterbury, 
Canton, 
Cape Clear, 
= Comorin, 


— Finifterre, 
— Florida, 
— Of ue 
ope 
ime Horn, ] 


— St. Vincent, 
— Verd 3 


Provinces. 
Barbadoes, 


Somerictfhire, 
Between 
Flanders, 
Low Saxony, 
Brabant, 
Lower 

La Plata, 


Walachia, 
Jerfey, 
Terra Firma, 


Tonquin, 
Andalufia, 
Normandy, 
Sardinia, 
Guienne, 
Lower 
Picardy, 
Bengal, 
Peru, 
Smaland, 
Cambrelis, 
Argylefhire, 
Cambodia, 
Cambridge- 

fhire, 

ew 


Canary Ifles, 


Candia Ifland, 

Ceylon, 

Nova Scotia, 

Kent, 

Canton, 

Irifh Sea, 

On EM fide the 
anges, 

Galicia. 

Eaft Florida, 

Hottentots, 


Terra del Fu- 
ego Ifland, 
Algarve, 








Countries. 
Atlantic ocean, 


England, 


Brit. and Germ. 





Netherlands, 
Germany, 
Netherlands, 
Hungary, 
Brafil, 


Turkey, 
North 
South 


Irait India, 
Spain, 
rance, 
Italy, 
France, 
Egypt, 
France, 
Eaft India, 
South 
Sweden, 
Netherlands, 
Scotland, 
Eaít India, 
England, 








England, 
Atlantic ocean, 


Mediterr. Sea, 
Indian ocean, 
North 
England, 
China, 
Ireland, 

Eaft India, 


Spain, 
orth 
Caffraria, 
South 


Portugal, 
Negroland, 









Quarter, 


N. Ame- 
rica, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
South A- 
merica, 
Europe, 
America, 
America, 





Afia, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
"minia 
Lurope, 
Fi 
America, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Afia, 
Europe, 


| N. Ame- 


rica, 
Africa, 


Europe, 
Afia, 
m" 
urope, 
Afia, 
Europe 
Afia, Í 





Europe, 
America, 
Africa, 


America, 


Europe, 
Africa, 
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Lat. 
13-05 N. 
51-33 N. 


Atlantic 


51-16 N. 
52-30 N. 
50-51 N. 
47-40 N. 
34-35 S- 


44-26 N. 
40-08 N. 
10-03 N. 


21-30 N. 
36-31 N. 
49-11 M 
39-25 No 
44-26 N. 
30-02 N. 
50-57 N. 
22-34 N. 
12-01 N. 
56-40 N. 
50-10 N. 
55-30 N. 
13-30 N. 
52-12 N. 


42-25 N. 
28-13 N. 


35-18 N. 

7-54 N. 
45-20 N. 
51-16 N. 
23-07 N. 


. 51-18 N., 


7-56 N. 
42-51 N. 
24-57 N. 
34-29 3S. 
55-58 S. 


37-02 N. 
34-45 N. 


E 


58-0 3W 


O2-40W. 
Ocean. 

03-05 E. 
10-30 E.. 
04-26 E. 
19-20 F. 
58-26 E. 


26-13 E. 
75-00W. 
67-27W. 


105-00 E. 
6-06W. 
o-16W. 
9-38 E. 
1-31 E. 

31-23 E. 
1-55 E. 
88-34 E. 
76-53 W., 
16-26 E. 
3-18 E. 
5-40W. 

105-00 E. 

o-og E. 


71-05W. 
15-33W. 


25-23 E. 
79-00 E. 
60-50 W. 
1-15 E. 
113-07 E. 
II-IOW. 


78-10 E. 

9-12W. 
60-30W. 
18-28 E. 
67-21W.. 


8-5 72W. 
1 7-2 8 W- 
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Names of Places. 


Cardigan, 
Carleícroon, 
Carlifle, 
Carthage 
Ruins, 
Carthagena, 
Carthagena, 
Caían, 
Cafpian Seay. 
Cafiel, 
Caftres, 
St. Catherine’s 
1íle,, 
Cattegate,. 
Cavan, 
Cayenne, 
Cette, 
Ceuta, 
Challon, 


Chandernagore, 
CHARLESTOWN, 


Charlton 


Chartres, 

Cherbourg 

Chefter, 

Chriftmas 
Sound, 

St. Chriíto- 
_pher”s Ille, 

Civita Vecchia, 


Clerke’s Ifles,. 


Clermont.,, 
Colmar, 
Cologne,, 


Conítance,, 
CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE,. 
CoPrENHAGEN;. 
Corinth, 
Cork.,. 
Coventry», 
Cowes,. 
Cracow, 
Cremímuníter;. 


Provinces. 


Cardiganfhire, 
Schonen, 
Cumberland, 


Tunas). 


Terra Firma, 
Murcia, 
Caían,. 
Ruta, 

Hefe Caflel, 
Languedoc, 
Atlantic 


Between. 
Cavan,. 
Cayenne Ife, 
Languedoc, 
Fez, 

Burgundy 
Bengal,. 

South Carolina, 
Ife, 


Orleannois, 
Normandy, 
Chefhire, 
Terra del Fu- 
ego, 
Caribbean 


Patro Di S, 
Petro, 
Atlantic 


Auvergne, 

Alface,, 

Elec. of Co- 
logne, 

Suabia, 

Romania). 


Zealand Ifle, 
Morea, 
MWEuníter,. 
Warwickfhire, 
Ife of Wight, 
Little Poland, 
Arch-duchy 
of Auítria,. 


Countries. 


Wales, 
Sweden, 
England, 
Barbary, 


South 
Spain, 
Siberia, 
Tartary, 
Germany, 
France,, 
Ocean, 


Swed.. & Den. 
Ireland,. 

South 

France, 
Morocco, 
France, 

Fait India, 
North 
Hudfon’s Bay, 


France,. 
France, 
England,, 
South 


Sea, 
Italy, 
Ocean; 


France, 
France, 
Germany, 


Germany, 
Turkev, 


Denmark, 
Turkey .. 
Ireland, 
England, 
England, 
Poland, 
Germany, 


Quart. 
Europe, 


Surope, 
Europe, 
Africa, 


America, 
Europe, 
Afia, 
Afia, 
Europe, 
Llurope, 
South A- 
merica, 
IZurope, 
ILurope,. 
America, 
Europe, 
Africa,. 
Europe,. 
Afa, 
America). 
North A- 
merica, 
Iurope, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
America, 


North A- 
merica, 
l-urope, 


South A- 
merica, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 


Europe, 
Europe, 


Europe,. 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe. 


Lat.. 
D. M. 
52-10 N. 
56-20 N. 
54-47 N. 
36-30 N. 


10-26 N. 


37-37 N- 


55-43 N- 


51-19 N.. 


43-37 N- 
27-35 S. 


Atlantic- 


54-51 N. 
4-56 N. 


43-23 N.. 
35-04 N.. 
46-46 N.. 
22-51 N.. 


32-45 N. 
52-03 N. 


43-26 N.. 
49-38 N.. 
53-15 N.. 


53-21 N.. 


17-15 N. 
42-05 N. 
55705 S. 


45-46 N. 
43-04 N. 


50-55 N.. 
47-37 N.. 


41-01 N. 


55-40 N. 
37-30 N. 
51-53 N. 
52-25 N. 
50-46 N. 


50-10 N. 


48-03 N.. 
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Long. 
D.M.. 
4-38W. 
ui 
2-35W. 
9-00 E. 





75-21W.. 
1-03 W. 


49-13 E- 


9-34 E- 
2-19 E. 
49-12 W .. 


Ocearr. 
7-18 We. 
52-10W.. 
3-47 E. 
6-30W .. 
4-56 E.. 
88-34 E. 
79-12 WV.. 
79-00W. 


I -33 E. 

1-33 W.. 

3-00 W.. 
69-57W.. 


62-38 W.. 
1:1 -5 I E. 


34-37W.- 


3-10 E. 
727957 E. 
7-10 E. 


9-12 E. 
23-58 | 


12-40 E, 
23-00 F.. 
3-23 W. 
1-25W. 
1-14W. 
19-55 E- 
14-12 Eo. 
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9°04 
Names of Places. Proviuces. Countries. Quarter. Lat. Lorg. 
D. M. D. M. 
€ummin, Ifle, North Pacific Afia, 31-40 N. 121-09 E. 
Ocean, 
Curaffou, Caraffou Mle Welt India, America, 11-56 N. 68-20W.. 
Cufco, Peru, : South America, 12-25 S. 7o-ooW, 
Acca, Bengal, Faft India, Afia, 23-30 N. . 89-20 E. 
Damafcus, Syria, Turkey, Alia, 33-15 N. 37-208. 
Dantzic, Polifh Pruffia, Poland, Europe, 64-22 N. 18-38 F. 
Dax, Gafcony, France, Europe, 43-42N. o-s8W. 
Delft, IIolland, INetherlands, Europe, 42-06 N. 4-05 E. 
Delhi, Delhi, Faft India, Afia, 29-00 N. 76-30 E. 
Derbent, Daghiítan, Perfia, Aña, 41-41 N. 50-30 E. 
Derby, Derby hhire, England, Europe, 52-58 N. 1-30W. 
Derry, Ulfter, Ireland, Europe, 54-52N. 7-40W’. 
Dieppe, Normandy, France, Europe, 49-55 N. o-59 E. 
Dieu, Guzerat, Eaft India, Afia, 21-37 N. 69-301. 
Dijon, Burgundy, France, Europe, 47-19N. 4-57 E- 
Dilbingen, Suabia, Germany, Europe, 48-30 N. 10-19 E. 
Dol, Bretagne, France, Europe, 48-33 N. 1-41 W. 
Dominique, lad ig Weft India, America, 15-18 N. 61-22W. 
flands, 
Dover, Kent, England, Europe, 51-07 N. 1-13 E. 
DRESDEN, Saxony; Germany, Europe, 51i-ooN. 13-36 LK, 
Dreux, Orleannois, France, Europe, 48-44 N. 1-16 V. 
DuBLIN; Leintter, Ireland, Europe, 53-21 N.  6-o1W. 
Dumbarton, — Scotland, Europe, 55-44 N. 4- 20W. 
ire, 
Dumfries, Dumfriesfhire, Scotland, Europe, 53-08 N. 3-25W. 
Dunbar, Haddington, Scotland, Europe, 55-58 N. 2-25W. 
Dundee, Forfar, Scotland, Europe, 56-26 N. 2-48W. 
Dungenefs, Kent, England, Europe, 50-52 N. I-O4. E. 
Dunkir > Flanders, Netherlands, Europe, 51-02 N. 2-27 E. 
Durham, Durham, England, Europe, 54-48 N. 1-25 W. 
“~ Aoowe Ifle, Pacific Ocean, Afia, 21-24 S. 174-25W. 
Hester Ife, Pacific Ocean, America, 27-06 S. 109-41 W. 
„altern Ocean, betw. the N. W. of N. Amer. and N. E. of Afia, N. Pacific ocean. 
Edinburgh, e iai Scotland, Europe, 55-57 N. 3-07 W. 
ire, 
Edyftone, Eng. Channel > En gl and , Europe, §0-08 N. 4-1 gw. 
Elbin Pruffia, — Poland, Europe, 564-15N. 20-00 E. 
Embden, Weftaphalia, Germany, Europe, 53-25 N. 7-10 E. 
Enatum Ifle, Pacific Ocean, Afia, 20-10 S. 169-59 E. 
Enebrun, _ Dauphine, France, Europe, 44-34N. 6-34 E. 
Engliíh Chan- between, England and Europe, Atlantic Ocean. 
nel, a France, 
Ephetus, Watolia, Turkey, Aña, 38-01 N. 27-30E. 
Erramanga Pacific Ocean, Aña, 18-46 S. 169-23 E. 
El 
Erzerum, - Turcomanila, Turkey, Aña, -s6N. ¿2-05 E, 
Ethiopian Sea, Coaft of Guinea, Africa, tl Gone 
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J:vereux, 
I:uftatia Town, 
Exeter, 
Alkirk, 
Falmouth, 
tayal ‘Town, 
Ferdinand Na- 
b° ronka, - 
Ferrara, 

Ferro (Town) 
Ferrol, 

Fez, 

Florence, 
Flores, 

St. Flour, 

Fort St. David, 
France (Ifle of ) 





Provinces. 


Normandy, 
Carib. fea, 
Devonfhire, 
Sterling, 
Cornwall, 
Azores, 


Ferrarefe, 
Canaries, 
Galicia, 
Fez, 
Tufcany, 
Azores, 
Auvergne, 
Coromandel. 
Indian 


Francfort on the Franconia, 


Main, 
Frawenburg, 
Fuego Ifle, 
Funchal, 
Furneaux líle, 
A Ps. 
Geneva, 
GENOA, 
Genes, 

St. George’s, 

Ifle, 

St. George’s 

Fort, 

Sr. George 

‘Town, 
Ghent, 
Gibraltar, 
Glafgow, 
Gloucefter, 





Goa, 
Goat líle, 
Gombroon, 
Gomera líle, 
Good Hope 
Town, 
Goree, 
Gottenburg, 
Gottengen, 
Granville, 
GratioÍa, 


Polifh 

Cape Verd, 
Madeira, 
Pacific 
Dauphine, 
Geneva, 
Genoa, 
Savoy, 
Azores, 


Coroman:lel, 
Bermudas, 


Flanders, 
Andaluña, 
L.anerkfhire, 
Gloucefter- 
fhire, 
Malabar, 
Indian 
Farfiftan, 
Canaries, 
Hottenrots, 


Atlantic 
Gothland, 
Hanover, 
Normandy; 
Azores, 





Countries. 


France, 

Weft India, 
England, 
Scotland, 
England, 
Atlantic Ocean, 
Braíil, 


Italy, | 
Atlantic Ocean, 
Spain, 

OrOCCO, 
Italy, 
Atlantic Ocean, 
France, 
Eaft India, 
Ocean, 
Germany, 


Pruffia, 
Atlantic Ocean, 
Atlantic Ocean, 
Ocean, ( 
France, 
Switzerland, 
Italy, 

Italy, 

Atlantic Ocean, 


Faft India, 
Atlantic Ocean, 


Netherlands, 
Sain, 
Scotland, 
innland, 


Faft India, 
Ocean, 

erfia, 
Atlantic Ocean, 
Cafires, 


Ocean, 

Sweden, 

Germany», 

France, 

Atlantic Ocean, 
E A 


Quarter. 


Europe, 


N. Amer. 


Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
South A- 
merica. 
Europe, 
Africa, 
Europe, 
Africa, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Afa, 
Africa, 
Europe, 





Europe, 
Afric. 
Africa, 
Afia, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
F.urope, 
Europe, 


Europe, 
Afia, 
North A- 


merica. 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 


Afia, 
Afia, 
Afia, 
Africa, 
Africa, 


Africa, 

Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 


A A D Lo Uso 


Lat. 

D. M. 
49-01 N. 
17-29 N. 
50-44. N. 
55-58 N. 
50-08 N. 
38-32 N. 

3-56 S. 


44-54 N. 
27-47 N. 
43-30 E 
33-30 N. 
43-46 N. 
39-34 N. 
45-01 N. 
12-05 N. 
20-09 S. 





.49-55 N. 


54-22 N. 
14-56 N. 
32-37 N. 
17-11 S. 
44-33 N. 
46-12 N. 
44-25 N. 
44-25 N. 
38-39 N. 


13-04 N. 
32-45 N. 


51-05 N. 
36-05 N. 


. 55-251 IN. 


51-05 N. 


15-31 N. 
13-55 N. 
nt N. 
2 -05 N. 
33-55 De 


14-40 N. 
57-42 N. 
51-31 Ne 
48-50 Ns 
39-02 N. 





$06 A 
Names of Places. 


‘Gratz, 
Gravelines, 
Greenock, 
Gryphifwald, 
Guadaloupe, 


Guam, 

Gulf of Both- 
nia, 

—— Of Cali- 
fornia, 

of Fin- 
land, 

— Of St. 
Laurence, 
of Mex- 

ico, 
of Ormus, 











—— Of Perfia, 


of Ve- 
nice, 
Aerlem, 
Hague, 
Hamburg, 
Halifax, 
HALIFAX, 
Hanover, 
Hattings, 


Havannah, 





Havre de 
Grace, 

La Heefe, 

St. Helena, 
(Ja. Town, 

Hellefpont, 


Hernofand, 
Hereford, 
Hervey’s líle, 
Hoai-Naghan, 
La Hogue, 
Cape, 
Hood's - fle, 
Hoogftraten, 
Howe's Ile, 
Fluabine Ifle, 
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Provinces. 


Stiria, 

Fr. Flanders, 
Renfrewfhire, 
Pomerania, 


Caribbean 


Ladrone líles, 
Coait of 


between 
between 
Coaft of 
Coaft of 
between 
between 
between 


Holland 
Holland, 
Holftein, 
Yorkíhire, 
Nova Scotia, 
Saxony, 
Suflex, 

Cuba 


Normandy, 


D. Flanders, 
South, 


Mediterranean 
and Black Sea, 
W. Bothnia, 
Hereford (hire, 
South, 
Kian-Nan, 
Normandy, 


South, 
Brabant, 
South, 
South, 


Countries. 


Germany, 
Netherlands, 
Scotland, 
Germany, 
sed. 


Eaft India, 
Sweden, 


California, and 
Mexico, 

Sweden and 
Ruña, 

New Scotland, 


Mexico, 


Perfia and Ara- 
bia, 

Perfia and Ara- 
Dia, 

Italy and Tur- 


cy > 
Netherlands, 
Netherlands, 
Germany, 
England, 
North 
Germany, 
England, 
Ifland, 


France, 


Netherlands, 
Atlantic Ocean, 


Europe and 


Sweden, 
England, 
Pacific Ocean, 
China, 


France, 


Pacific Ocean, 
Netherlands, 

Pacific Ucean, 
Pacific Ocean, 


Quarter. 


Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 


Europe, 


North A- 
merica, 


Afia, 
Europe, 


North A- 


merica, 


Europe, 


Nor:! A- 


merica, 


North A- 


merica, 


Afia, 
Afia, 
Europe, 


Europe, 
Europe, 
Furope, 
Furope, 
America, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
North A- 


merica, 


Europe, 


Europe, 
Africa, 


Alia, 


Europe, 
Europe, 
Alias 
Afia > 
Europe, 


Afia, 
Europe, 
Afa, 
Aña, 


Lat. Long. 

D. M. D. M. 
47-04 N. 15-29 E. 
50-59 N. 2-13 E. 
55-52 N. 4-22 W. 
54-04 N. 13-43 E. 
15-59 IN. 61-54W. 
14-00 N. 140-30 E. 


Daltic Sea. 
Pacific Ocean. 
Baltic Sea. 
Atlantic Ocean. 
Atlantic Ocean. 


Indian Ocean, 


Indian Ocean. 


Mediterranean Sea. 


52-20 N. 
52-04 N. 
53-34 N. 
53-45 N. 
44-40 e 
52-32 N. 
50-52 N. 


23-11 N. 
49-29 N. 


¿1-25 N. 
15-55 Se 


62-38 N. 
52-06 N. 
19-17 S. 
33-34 N. 
49-44 N. 


9-26 S. 
51 24 N. 
16-46 5. 
16-44 S. 


4-10 E. 
4-22 E. 
9-55 E. 
1-52 WV. 
63-15 W. 
9:35 E. 
o4-6 E. 
82-13W. 


O- 10 E. 


4-50 E. 
5-44 W .. 


17-58 E. 
2-35W. 


158-43W. 
1159-54 E. 


I-51W. 


I1 39-47 W. 


4-52 E. 


54-01 W. 
151-01 W. 
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Names of Places. Provinces. Countries. uart. Lat. Long. 
d ii D. M. D. M. 
Hudfon's Bay, Coaft of Labrador, North A- N. Atlantic Ocean. 
merica, | 

Hull, Y orkíhire, England, Europe, 53-45 N. o-12W. 

Siberia, Ruffia, Afia, 62-01 N. 129-52 E. 

Brafil, South A- 22-54S.  42-38W. 
merica, 

Moldavia, Turkey, Europe, 47-08N. 27-34 E. 

Java Ifle, Faft India, Afia, 6-49 S. 106-55 E. 
Jeddo, Japan Ifle, F.aft India, Afia, 36-20 N. 139-00 E. 
Jerufalem, Paleftinc, Turkey, Afia, 31-55 N. 35-25 E. 
Immer Ifle, South Pacific Ocean, Afia, 19-16 S. 169-51 E. 
Indian Ocean, Coafl of India, Afia. 
Ingoldftadt, Bavaria, Germany, Europe, 48-45N. 11-27 E. 
Invernefs, Invernefsfhire, Scotland, Europe, 57-33N.  4-02W. 
St.John's Town, Antigua, Leeward Ifles, N. Amer. 17-04 N. 62-04 E. 
St. John's Town, Newfoundland, North America, 47-32 N. 52-21 W. 
St. Jofeph's California. Mexico, North A- 23-03N. 109-37W. 


merica, 
Irifh Sea, between Great Britain and Ireland, Europe, Atlantic Ocean. 








Irraname Ifle, South Pacific Ocean, Afia, 19-31 S. 170-26 E. 
Iflamabad, Bengal, Eaft India, Afia, 22-20N. g1t-50 E. 
Ifle of Pines, South Pacific Ocean, Afa, 22-38 S. 167-43 E. 
IsPAHAN; Irac Agem, Perfia, Afia, 32-25 N. 52-55 E. 
Ifthmus of Suez joins Africa to Afia. 
— of Corinth, joins the Morea to Greece, Europe. 
— of Panama, joins North and South America. 
of Malacca, joins Malacca to Farther India, Afia. 

Ivica Ifle, Mediterr. Sea, Italy, Europe, 38-50N. 1-40 E. 
Judda, Arabia Felix, Arabia, Aña, 21-29N. 49-27 E. 
Juthia, Siam, Eaft India A fia, 14-18 N. 100-55 E. 

Amtfchatka, Siberia, Rufa, Afia, 57-10N. 163-00 E, 

 Kedgere, Bengal. Ealt India, Afia, 21-49 N. 88-55 E. 
Kelío A Scotland, Europe, §5-38N. o2-12W. 

ire, 

Kilmarnock, Airfhire, Scotland, Europe, 55-38N. 04-30W. 
Kingíale, Munfter, Ircland, Europe, -§1-32N. o8-20W’. 
KINGSTON, Jamaica, Weft India, America, 18-15N. 76-38W. 
Kiow, Ukraine, Ruffia, Europe, 50-30N. 31-12 E. 
Kola, Lapland, Rufiia, Europe, 68-52. 33-13 F. 
Koningíberg,  FPruffia, Poland, Europe, 54-43N. 21-35 E. 

Aguna, Teneriffe, Canaries, Atlantic 26-28 N. 16-13W. 

Occan, 
Lahor, Lahor, Eaft India, Afia, 32-40N. 755-30 E. 
Lancafter, Lancafhire, England, Europe, 54-o5N. 0929-55 E. 
Landa", Alface, France, Europe, 49-11N. 08-02 E. 
Landícroon, Schonen, Sweden, Europe,» §5-52N. 12-51 E. 
L.aufanne, WE e of Switzerland, Europe, 46-31N. 06-50 E. 
aud, 

Leeds, Yorkfhire, England, Europe, 53-48N. o1-29W. 


5 42 
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Names of Places. 


Leicefter, 
Leipíic, 
Leith, 


Leper’s Inland, 


Lefkard, 
Lefparre, 
Y.evant fea, 
Leyden, 
Liege, 


Lina, 
Limerick, 
Limoges, 
Lincoln, 
Linlithgow, 


Lintz, 
Lifbon, 
Liíle, 


Litchfield, 
Lizard Point, 
LONDON;,,. 
Londonderry, 
Loretto, 


Louifburgh, 
Louvain, 


Louveau, 


Lubec, 


' St Lucia Ille, 


Lunden,. 
Luneville, 
Luxemburg, 
Lyons, 


Acao, 





Madeira 
Funchal, 
Madraís, 


MADRID, 


Magdalena fe, 


Mahon Port, 
Majorca, 
Malacca, 


Malines, 


Macallar, 


Provinccs. 


Leicefterfhire, 
Saxony, 


Edinburghfhire, 


S. Paciiic 
Cornwall, 
Guienne, 
Coaft of 
Holland, 
Bifhopric of 
Liege, 
Peru, 
Limerickfhire, 
Limoges, 
Lincolnfhire, 
Linlithgow- 
fhire, 
Auftria, 
Eftremadura, 
French Fland- 
ers, 
Staffordfhire, 
Cornwall, 
Middlefex, 
Londonderry, 
Pope’s Terri- 
tory, 
Cape Breton 
Ifle, 
Auftrian Bra- 
bant, 
Siam, 


Holítein, 


Windward Ifles, 


Gothland, 
Lorrain, 
Luxemburg, 
Lyons, 
Canton, 
Celebes líle, 
Atlantic 


Coromandel, 
New Caftile, 
South 
Minorca, 
ifle, - 
Malacca, 


Brabant, 


Countries. 


England, 
Germany, 
Scotland, 
Ocean, 
England, 
France, 

ide 

Syria, 
Netherlands, 
Netherlands, 


Sonth 
Ireland, 
France, 
England, 
Scotland, 


Germany; 
Portugal; 
Netherlands; 


England, 
England, 
England, 
Ireland, 


Italy, 
North 
Netherlands, 


Eaft India 
Germany, 
W eft Indies, 


Sweden, 
France, 
Netherlands, 
France, 
China, 

Eaíft India, 
Ocean, 


Eaft India, 
Spain, 


Pacific Ocean, 


Medditerr. fea, 
Mediterr. fea, 
Eat India, 
Netherlands, 


Quart. 
Europe, 


Europe, 
Europe, 
Afia, 

Europe, 
Euroje, 
Afia, 

Europe, 
Europe, 


America, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 


Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 


Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 


America, 
Europe, 


Alfa, 
Europe, 
N. Ame- 
rica, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Afia, 
Afia, 
Africa, 


Afa, 
Europe, 
Afa, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Ala, 
Europe, 


Lat. Long. 

D. M. D. M. 
52-38N. o1-03W. 
51-19 N. 12-25 E. 
66-568 N. 03-00W. 
15-23 “. 168-03 E. 
50-20N. 04-36W. 
45-18N. o0-52W. 

Mediterranean fea. 
52-10N. 04-32 E. 
50-37 N. 05-40 E. 
12-01 S. 76-44W. 
52-35N. 08-48W. 
45-49 N. o1-20 E. 
53-15N. 00-27W. 
55-56N. 03-30W. 
48-16N. 13-57 E. 
38-42N. o9-04W. 
50-37N. 03-09 E. 
52-43N. o1-04W. 
49-57N. o5-10W. 
51-31 N.1ftMeridian 
50-00N. 07-40W. 
43-15N. 14-15 E. 
45-53N. 59-48W. 
50-53N. 04-49 E. 
12-42 N. 100-56 E. 
54-00 N. 11-40 E. 
13-24N. 60-46W. 
55-41N. 13-26 E. 
48-35N. 06-35 E. 
49-37 N. 06-16 E. 
45-45N. 04-54 E. 
22-12N. 113-51 E 
os-09 S. 119-53 E. 
32-37 N. 17-0o1W 
13-04N. 80-33 E. 
40-25 N. 03-20 E. 
10-25 S. 1383-44 W. 
39-50N. 03-53 E 
39-35N. 02-34 E 
02-12 N. 102-10 E 
51-01N. 04-33 E 





Names of Places. 


Mallicola (Ifle) 
St. Maloes, 
Malta ifle, 
Manilla, 


MANTUA, 
Maregalante [fle 
Marfeilles, 
St. Martha, 
St. Martin's líle, 
Martinico Ifle, 
St. Mary's Ifle, 
St. Mary's 
Town, 
Mafkelyne líles, 
Mauritius, 
Maurua Ifle, 
Mayence, 
Mayo Ide, 
Meaux, 
Mecca, 
Medina, 
Mediter. fea, 
Mequinez, 
MESSINA, 
Mergui, 
Mexico, 
Miatea Ifle, 
St: Michael's 
Ifle, 
Middleburg 
Ifle, 
MILAN, 
Milford Haven, 
Mocha, 
MODENA, 
Montreal, 
Montpelier, 
Montague Ifle, 
Montrofe,, 
Montferrat I fle, 
MOROCCO, 
Moscow, 
Munich, 
Muníter, 
Amur, 
Nancy, 
Nangafachi, 


















Provinces. 


South 
Bretagne, 
Mediterranean 
Luconia Phil- 
lip. Ifles, 
Mantua, 
Atlantic 
Provence, 
St. Martha, 
Caribbean Ifles, 
Caribbean Ifles, 
Scilly Ifles, 
Azores, 


South 

Indian 

South 

Lower Rhine, 
Cape Verd, . 
Champagne, 
Arabia Feliz, 
Arabia Felix, 
Between 
Fez, 

Sicily Ifland, 
Siam, 
Mexico, 
South 
Azores, 





South 


Milanefe, 
Pembrokefhire, 
Arabia Felix, 
Modena, 
Canada, 
Languedoc, 
South 

Forfar, 
Caribbean Ifles, 
Morocco, 
Mofcow, 
Bavaria, 

W eftphalia, 
Namur, 
L.orrain, 


Japan, 





Countries. 


Pacific Ocean, 
France, 
Sea, 


Eaft India, 


Italy, 

Ocean, 
France, 

Terra Firma, 
Welt India, 
Welt India, 
Atlantic Ocean, 
Atlantic Ocean, 


Pacific Ocean, 
Ocean, 

Pacific Ocean, 
Germany, 
Atlantic Ocean, 
France, 
Arabia, 
Arabia, 

Europe and 
Barbary, 

Italy, 

Eaft India, 
North 

Pacific Ocean, 
Atlantic Ocean, 


Pacific Ocean, 


Italy, 
Wales.,. 
Arabia,, 
Italy, 
North 
France, 
Pacific Ocean, 
Scotland, 
Welt India, 
Barbary, 
Ruffia, 
Germany, 
Germany, 
Netherlands, 
France, 
N. Pacific 
Ocean, 


Quart. 


Afa, 
Europe, 
Africa, 
Ala, 


Europe, 
S. Amer. 
Europe, 
Ámerica, 
America, 
America, 
Europe, 
Europe, 


Afia, 
Africa, 
Alia, 
Europe, 
Africa, 
Europe, 
Alia, 
Alia, 
Africa, 
Africa, 
Europe, 
Ala, 
Ámerica, 
Afia, 
Europe, 


Afia, 


Europe, 
Europe, 
Afia, 
Europe, 
America, 
Europe, 
Afia, 
Europe, 
America, 
Africa, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Alfa, 
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Lat. Long. 
D. M. D. M. 
16-15 N. 167-44 E. 
48-38 N. o1-53W. 
35-54 N. 14-33 E. 
14-36 N. 120-58 E. 
45-20N. 10-47 E. 
15-55 N. 61-06W. 
43-17N. 05-27 E. 
11-26 N. 73-59W. 
18-04N. | 62-59 W. 
I4-44 NN. 61-16W. 
49-57 N. 06-38W. 
36-56N. 25-04W. 
16-32 S. 168-o4 E. 
20-09 S. 57-34 E.- 
16-25 S. 152-37 E. 
49-54N. 08-25 E. 
I15-ION. 23-00W. 
48-57N. 02-57 E. 
21-45N. 41-00 E. 
25-00N. 39-53 E. 
Atlantic Ocean. 
34-30N. 06-00 E. 
38-30N. 15-40 E. 
12-12N. 98-13 E. 
19-54 N. 100-ooW. 
17-52 S. 148-01 W. 
37-47 N- 25-37W. 
21-20 S. 174-29W. 
45-25N. 09-30 E. 
51 45N. o5-15W. 
13-40N. 43-50 E. 
44 34N. 11-17 E. 
45:35N. 73-11W. 
43 36N. 03-37 E. 
17-26 S. 168-36 E. 
56-34N. o02-20W. ` 
16-47 N. 62-12W. 
30-32N.  o6-10W. 
55-45N. 37-50 E. 
48-09 N. 11-25 E. 
.$2-00N. 07-10 E. 
50-28N. 04-49 E. 
48-41N. 06-16 E. 
32-32 N. 128-51 E. 

















vatory, 
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Names of Places. Provinces. Countries. Quart. Lat. |» Long. 
D. M D. M. 
Nanking, Kiangan, China, Afa, 32-00 N. 118-30 E. 
Nantes, Bretagne, France, Europe, 47-13 N. o1-28W. 
Naples, Naples, Italy, Europe, 40-50 N. 14-18 E. 
Narva, Livonia, Ruffia, Europe, 59-00 N. 27-35 E. 
New York, New York, North America, 40-40 N. 74-00W. 
Newcaítle, Northumber- England, Europe, 55-03 N. o1-24W. 
land, 
Rhode Ifland, North America, 41-35 N. 71-06W. 
Nice, Piedmont, Italy, Europe, 43-41 N. 07-22 E. 
St. Nicholas Hifpaniola, Wett India, America, 19-49 N. 73-24W. 
Mole, 
Nieuport, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe, 51-07 N. 02-50 E. 
Nineveh, Curdiítan, Turkey, Afia, 36-00 N. 45-00 E. 
Ningpo, Chekiang, China, Afia, 29-57 N. 120-23 E. 
Norfolk Ifle, South Pacific Ocean, Afia, 29-01 S. 168-15 E. 
Noriton, Pennfylvania, North America, 40-09 N. 75-18W. 
North Cape, Wardhus, Lapland, Europe, 71-10 N. 26-02 E. 
Northampton, alo England, Europe, 52-15 N. oo-55W. 
ire, 
Norwich, | Norfolk, England, Europe, 52-40 N. o1-25 E. 
Nuremberg, Franconia, Germany, Europe, 49-27 N. 11-12 E. 
Nottingham, ee England, Europe, 53-00 N. o1-06W. 
ire, 
Chotfkoi, Siberia, Ruffia, Afia, 59-20 N. 143-17 E. 
| Ohevahoa South Pacific Ocean, Afia, 09-40 S. 138-56W. 
Ifle, 
Ohitahoo Ifle, South Pacific Ocean, Afia, 09-55 S. 139-01W. 
Oleron Ifle, Saintonge, France, Furope, 46-02 N. o1-20W. 
Olinde, Brafil, South America, 08-13 S. 35-o0W. 
Olmutz, Moravia, Bohemia, Europe, 49-30 N. 16-45 E. 
Olympia, Greece, Turkey, Europe, 37-30 N. 22-00 E. 
St. Omer’s, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe, 50-44 N. 02-19 E. 
Onateayo Ifle, South Pacific Ocean, Afa, 09-58 S. 138-46W. 
Oporto, Duoro, Portugal, Europe, 41-10 N. 08-22W. 
Oran, Algiers, Barbary, Africa, 36-30 N. 00-03 E. 
Orenburg, . Tartary, Ruffia, Aña, 51-46 N. 53-14 E. 
Orient, (Port) Bretagne, France, Europe, 47-45 N. 03-20W. 
Orleans,  Orleannois, France, Europe, 47-54 N. or-59 E. 
Orleans, (New) Louifiana, North America, 29-57 Nu 89-53W. 
Ormus, Ormicos Itle, Perfia, Afia, 26-50 N. 57-co E. 
Orotava, Teneriffe, Atlantic Ocean, Africa, 28-23 N. 16-19W. 
Orfk, Tartary, Rufa, Aña, 51-12 N. 58-37 E. 
Ofnaburg-Iíle, South Pacific Ocean, Afia, 17-52 S. 148-01 E. 
Oftend, Flanders, Netherlands, Europe, 51-13 N. 03-00 E. 
Otaheite, South . ‘Pacific Ocean, Afa, 17-29 S. 149-35W. 
Owhyee, South Pacific Ocean, Afia, 22-10 S. 199-00 E. 
Oxford Obfer- Oxfordfhire, England, Europe,. 51-45 N. ori-10W. 





Padua, 
Paifley, 
PALERMO, 


Pal.ifer's Ifles, 


Palma Itle, 
Palmeríton's 
Ifle, 
Palmyra, 
Panama, 
Paoom lfe, 


Paris (Obferv.) 


Parma, 
Patna, 
Patrixfiord, 


au, 
St. Paul's líle, 


Pegu, 
Peking, 
Pembroke, 
PENSACOLA, 
Penzance, 
Perigueux, 
Perinaldi, 
Perth, 








Perfepolis, 


St. Peter’s Fort, 
St. Peter’s Ifle, 
PETERSBURG, 
Petropawlofkoi, 


Philadelphia, 


St. Philips Fort, 
Pickerfgill Ifle, 


Pico, 


Pines, Ifle of 


Piía, 
Placentia, 


Plymouth, 
Plymouth, 
Pollingen, 
Pondicherry, 
Ponoi, . 
Porto Bello, 
Porto Sanéto 
Hle, 
Port Royal, 


Perth- amboy, 


Provinces. 


Acific orOri- Between 
ental Ocean, 


Panduano, 
Renfrewfhire, 
Sicily Ifle, 
South 
Canaries, 


South 
Syria, 


Darien, 
South 


líle of France, 


Parmafan, 
Bengal, 
Iceland, 
Bearn, 
South 
Pegu, 
Petchi-li, 


Pembrokefhire, 


Welt Florida, 
Cornwall, 
Guienne, 
Genoa, 
Perthfhire, 
New York, 
Irac Agem, 
Martinico, © 
North 

Ingria, 
Kamtfchatka, 
Pennfylvania, 
Minorca, 
South 
Azores, 


N. Caledonia, 


Tufcany, 


Newfoundland 


Tile, 
Devonfhire, 


New England, 


Swabia, 
Coromandel, 
Lapland, 
‘Ferra Firma, 
Madeira, 


Jamaica, 





Countries. 


Afia and 


Italy, 
Scotland, 
Italy, 


Pacific Ocean, 
Atlantic Ocean, 
Pacific Ocean, 


Turkey, 
Terra 


France, 


Italy, 


Eaft India, 
N.Atlan. Ocean, 


France, 


Indian Ocean, 
Eaft India, 


China, 
Wales, 
North 
England. 
France, 
Italy, 
Scotland, 
North 
Perfia, 
W. India, 


Atlantic Ocean, 


Rufa, 
Rufa, 
North 


Mediterr. Sea, 
Atlantic Ocean, 
Atlantic Ocean, 
Pacific Ocean. 


Italy, 
North 


England, 
North, 
Germany, 


Eaft India, 


Ruffia, 
South 


Atlantic Ocean, 


Welt India, 


irma, 
Pacific Ocean, 


Quarter. 


America, 


Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Afa, 
Africa, 
Alia, 


Afia, 

S. Amer. 
Afia, - 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Afia, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Aífrica, 
Afia, 
Afia, 
Europe, 
America, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 


. Europe, 


America, 
Afia, 


N. Amer. 


America, 
Europe, 
Ala, 
America, 
Europe, 
America, 
Europe, 
Alfa, 
Europe, 
America, 


Europe, 
America, 
Europe, 
Afia, 
Europé, 
America, 
Africa, 


America, 
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Lat. 
D 


45-22 N. 
55-48 N. 
38-30 N. 
15-38 S. 
28-36 N. 
18-00 S. 


33-00 N. 
o8-47 N. 
16-30 S. 
48-50 N. 
44-45 N. 
25-45 N. 
65-35 N. 
43-15 N. 
37-51 5. 
17-00 N. 
39-54 N. 
51-45 N. 
30-22 N. 
50-08 N. 
45-11 N. 
43-53 N- 
iar N. 
40-30 N. 
30-30 N. 
14-44. N. 
46-46 N. 
59-56 N. 
53-01 N. 
39-56 N. 
39-50 N. 
54-42 S. 
38-28 N. 
22-38 S. 
43-43 N. 
47-26 N. 


50-22 N. 
41-48 N. 
47-48 N. 
11-41 N. 
67-06 N. 

9-33 N. 
32-58 N. 


18-00 N. 


I 2-00 E. 
04-08 W. 
13-43 E. 
146-25W. 
17-45 W. 
162-52W. 


39-00 E. 
80-16W. 
168-33 E. 
2-25 E. 
10-51 E. 
83-00 E. 
14-05 W- 
0-04 WW. 
77-53 E. 
97-00 E. 
116-29 E. 
4-50W. 
87-20W. 
6-coW. 
o-48 E. 
7-45 E- 
3-EZNV © 
74-20W. 
54-00 Es 
61-16W. 
56-12W. 
30-24 E. 
158-40 E. 
75-0gW. 
3-53 E. 
36-53 W. 
28-21 E 
167-43 E. 
of E. 
55-00W. 


4-10W. 
70-25W. 
1c-48 E. 
79-57 E. 
36-28 E. 
79-45W. 
16-20W. 


76-40W. 
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Names of Places. Provinces. 

Port Royal, Martinico, 

Portland Ifle, South 

Portland Ife, North 

Portímouth Hampfíhire, 
Town, 


— Academy, Hampfhire, 
Portímouth, 






Potofi, Peru, 
Prague, 
Prefburg, Upper 
Prefton, Lancafhire, 
Prince of Wales New N. Wales, 
Fort, 
Providence, New England, 
Pulo Cándor Indian Ocean, 
Ifle, 
Pulo Timor Gulf of Siam, 
Ifle, 
Pyleftaart Ile, South 
Uebec, Canada, 
" Queen South. 
Charlotte's Ifles, 
St. Quintin, Picardy, 
Quito, Peru, 
Re Dalmatia 
Ramhéad, Cornwall 
Ratifbon, Bavaria, 
Re Ifle, Aunis, 
Recif, Brafil, 
Refolution Ifle, South . 
Rheims, Champagne, 
Rhodes, Rhode Ifland, 
Riga, | Livonia, 
Rimini, Romagna, 
Rinnes, Bretagne, 
Rochelle, Aunis, 
Rochfort, Saintonge, 
Rock of Lif- Mouth of Ta- 
bon, gus River, 
Rodez, Guienne, 
Rodrigues Ifle, South 
Rome, (St. Pope’s Terri- 
Peter’s) tory, 
Rotterdam, Holland, 
Rotterdam Ifle, South 
Rouen, ‘ — Normandy, 
Aba Ifle, Carib. fea, 
Sagan, Silefia, 
St. Auguftin, Eaft Florida, 


New England, 





Countries. 


Weft India, 
Pacific ocean, 
Atlantic ocean, 
England, 


England, 
North 
South 
Bohemia, 
Hungary, 
England, 
North 


North 
Eaft India, 


Eaft India, 


Pacific Ocean, 
North 
Pacific Ocean, 


France; 
South 
Venice, 
England, 
Germany, 
France, 
South 
Pacific Ocean, 
France, 
Levant fea, 
Ruffia, 
Italy, 
France, 
France, 
France, 
Portugal, 


France, 
Indian ocean, 
Italy, 


Netherlands, 
Pacific Ocean, 
France, 

Welt India, 
Germany, 


North 


Quarter. 


America, 
Afa, 
Europe, 
Europe, 


Europe, 
America, 
America, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
America, 


America, 
Afa, 


Afa, 


Afa, 
America. 


Afa, 


Europe, 
America, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Iurope, 
America, 
Afia, 
Europe, 
Afia, 
‘Europe, 
Furope, 
Jurope, 
Juurope, 
Europe, 
Lurcpe, 


Europe, 
Atrica, 
Lurope, 


Europe, 
Aña, 
Europe, 
America, 
Europe, 
America, 
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49-50 N. 

o-13 S. 
42-45 N. 
50-18 IN. 
48-56 N- 
46-14 N. 

8-10 S. 
17-23 S. 
4.9-14. N. 
36-20 N. 
56-55 N. 
44-03 N. 
48-06 N. 
46-09 N. 
46-02: IN. 
33-45 N. 


44-21 N. 
10-40 N. 
41-53 N. 


51-56 N. 
20-16 N. 
49-26 N. 
17-39 N. 
51-42 N. 
29-45 N. 





15-22 E 
81-12W 
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Names of Places. 


St. Domingo, 
St. George’s 

‘ Channel, 
St. Jago, 
St. Salvador, 
Salifbury, 
Sall Ifle. 
Salonichi, 
Salvage líles, 
Samana, 
Samarcand, 
Samaria Ruins, 
Sandwich líÍle, 
Santa Cruz, 
Santa neo 
Sav de, 
ranas, 
Saunder’s Ifle, 


Sayd, or 
Thebes, 
- Scarborough, 
Schwezingen, 
Scone, 
Sea of Afop, 
Marmora, 
Ochotík, 
Yellow, 
Sedan, 
Senegal, 
Seville, 
Sheernefs, 
Shepherd’s 











Ifles, 
Shiclds (South,) 


Shrewfbury, 
Siam, 
Sidon, 
Si-gham-fu, 
Sifteron, 
Smyrna, 
Sombavera 
Ifles, 
Soolo Ifle, 
. Southampton, 
aw, 
ora, 
Stockholm, 
Sterling, 


















6A 
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Provinces. Countries. Quarter. f. Long. 
" D. M. D. M.. 
Carib. fea, Weft India, America, 18-20 N. 70-00W. 
Betwecn England and  Lurope, Atlantic Ocean. 
Ireland, 
Chili, South America, 34-00 S. 77-coW. 
Brafil,' south America, 11-58 S. 38-ooW. 
W iltfhire, England, Europe, 51-00 N. 1-45 W. 
North Atlantic ocean, Africa, — 16-38 N. 22-51 W. 
Macedonia, Turkey, Europe, 40-41 N. 23-13 E. 
North Atlantic ocean, Africa, 30-00 N. 15-49W. 
Hifpaniola, - Weit India, America, 19-15 N. 69-11W. 
Ufbec Tartary, Afia, 40-40 N. 69-00 E. 
Holy Land, Turkey, Afia, 32-40 N. 38-00 E. 
South Pacific ocean, Afia, 17-41 S. 168-38 E. 
Teneriffe, Atlantic ocean, Africa, 28-27 N. 16-11W. 
New Mexico, North America, 36-00 N. 104-00W. 
South Pacific Ocean, Afa, 19-02 S. 169-25W. 
Georgia, North America, 31-55 N. 80-20W. 
South Georgia, S. Atlant. South A- 58-00 S. 26-53W. 
Ocean, merica, 

Upper Egypt, Africa, 27-00 N. 32-20 F. 
YXorkíhire, England, Europe, 54-18N.  o-10W. 
Lower Rhine, Germany, Europe, 49-23N. 8-45 E. 
Perthíhire, Scotland, Europe, 56-24 N. 3-10W. 
Little Tartary, Europe, and Afia, 
'Turkey in Europe, and. Afia, Black fea. 
Between Siberia, and Kamtfchatka, Afia, N. Pacific Ocean. 
Between Eaftern Tartary, China, and Corea, N. Pacific Ocean. 
Champagne, France, Europe, 49-42 N. -o2 E. 

Negroland, Africa, 15-53 N. 16-26W. 
Andalufia, Spain, urope, 37-15 N. 6-o5W. 
Kent, Fngland, Europe, 51-25 N. o-50 E. 
South Pacific Ocean, Afia, 16-58 S. 168-47 E. 
Durham, England, Europe, 55-02N. 1-15 E. 
Shropfhire, England, Europe, 52-43 N., 2-46W. 
Siam Eaft India, Afia, 14-13 N. 100-55 E. 
Holy Land, Turkey, Afia, 33-33 N. 36-15 E. 
Chenfi, China, Afia, 34-16 N. 108-48 E. 
Dauphine, France, Europe, 44-1: N. 6-01 E. 
Natolia, Turkey, Afia, 38-28 N. 27-24 E. 
Carib. Sea. Weft India, North A- 18-38 N. 63-32W. 

merica, 

Philp. Ifles, Eatt India, Afia, 5-57 N. 121-20 E. 
Hampfhire, England, Europe, 50-55 N. 1-25W. 
Leige, Germany, Europe, 50-30 N. (5-40 E. 
Staffordíhire, England, E e, 52-50N. 2-00W. 
Upland, Sweden, Europe, 59-20 N. .58-08 E 
Sterlingíhire, Scotland, Europe, *s6-10N. 3-50W 


14 


© 


Straits of Babelmandel, between Africa and Afia, 
of Dover, between England and France, 

of Gibraltar, between Europe and Africa, 
of Malacca, between Malacca and Sumatra, Alia, 
of Magellan, between Terra del Fuego, and Patagonia, 
ire, in Patagonia, South America, Atlantic and Pacific 
erfia and Arabia, Perfian Gulf. 
of Sunda, between Sumatra and Java, India Ocean, Afia. 
between Nova Zembla and Ruffia, Afia. 








O 





of La Ma 


of Ormus, between 


Provinces. 


of Waigats, 
Stralfund, Pomerania, 
Strafburgh, Alíace, 
Straumnefs, Iceland, 
Suez, Suez, 
Sultz, Lorrain, 
Sunderland, Durham, 
Surat, Guzurat, 
Surinam, Surinam, 
Syracufe, Sicily Ifle, 
ABLE New Hebrides, 
Ifland 

Tanjour, Tanjour, 
Tanna, South 
Taoukaa Ifle, South 
Tauris, Aderbeitzan, 
Teflis, Georgia, 
Temontengis,  Soloo, 
‘Teneriffe Peak, Canarres, 
Tercera, Azores, 
'Tetuan, Fez, 
St. Thomas’s Virgin les, 

Ifle, 
Thorn, Regal Prufha, 
Timor, S. W. 

Point, 
Timorkand 

S. Point, 
Tobolíki,. Siberia, 
Toledo, New Caftile, 
Tomík, Siberia,. 
Tonga Tabu South 

Ifle, 
Tornea, Bothnia, 
Toulon,. Provence,. 
'Trapefond,. Natolia, 
“Trent, Trent, 
Tripoli, Tripoli, 
Tripoli, Syria, 
Troy Ruins, Natolia, 
'Yunis, Tunis, 





Countries. 


E 


Germany, 
France, 


IN. Alan. Ocean, 


L:gypt, 
France, 
England, 
Ealt india, 
South 


Italy, 
South Pacific, 


Eaft India, 
Pacific Ocean, 
Pacific Ocean, 
Perfia, 

Perfia, 

Eaft India, 
Atlantic ocean, 
Atlantic ocean, 
Barbary, 

Weft India, 


Poland, 
Eaft India 


Eaft India, 


Ruffia, 

Spain, 

Ruffia, 

Pacific Ocean, 


Sweden,. 
France,, 
Turkey, 
Germany, 
Barbary, 
Turkey, 
Turkey, 
Barbary, 


Quarter. 


Red Sea. 
nglifh Channel. 
Mediterranean Sea. 
Indian Ocean. 


Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Africa, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Afia, 
America, 
Europe, 
Afia, 


Afia, 
Afia, 
Aña, 
Afia, 
Aña, 
Afia, 
Afric: 
Euroj 
Africa, 
America, 


Europe, 
Afia, 


Afa, 
Afia, 


- Europe, 


Afia, 
Afis, 


Europe, 
Europe,, 
Afia, 
Europe, 
Africa, 
Afia, 
Afia, 
Africa, 


A NEW GEOGRAPHICAL TABLE. 
Names of Places. 


Lat. 
D & M. 


Leng. 
D. M. 


South America. 


54-23 N. 
48-34 N. 
65-39 N. 
29-50 N. 
47-:3 N. 
54-55 N. 
21-10 N. 

6-oo N. 
36-58 N. 
15-38 S. 


11-27 N. 
19-32 S. 
14-30 S. 
38-20 N. 
43-30 N. 

5-57 N. 
28-12 N. 
38-45 N. 
35-40 N. 
18-21 N. 


52-56 N. 
10-23 S. 


8-15 S. 
58-12 N. 


39-50 N. 
56-29 N. 


21-09 S. 


65-50 N. 


43-07 N. 
41-50 N. 
46 o5 N. 
32 53 N. 
34-30 N. 
39-30 N. 
36-47 N. 


Ocean. 


1 3-22 E. 
7-46 E. 
24-24W. 
33-27 Y, 
7-09 W . 
I-IOW. 
22-27 E. 
55-30W. 
15-05 E. 
167-12 E. 


79-07 E. 
169-46 E. 
145-04W. 

46-30 E. 

47-00 E. 
120-58 E, 

16-24 W. 

27-01 W. 

5-18W, 
64-46W. 


I 9-00 W , 
124-04 E. 


151-59 E. 


68-17 E. 
3-25 E. 
85-04 E. 
174-41W. 


24-17 E. 

6 o1 E. 
40-30 E. 
11-02 E. 
13-12 E. 
56-15 E. 
26-50 1:, 
10-00 E, 
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Names of Places. 


Turin, 

Turtle Ifle, 

Tyre, 

Tyrnaw, 
Liatea, 

Upial, 

Uraniberg, 

Ufhant Ifle, 

Utrecht, 

Venice, 

Vera Cruz, 

Verona, 

V eríailles, 

Vienna (Obfer.) 

Vigo, 

Vintimiglia, 

Virgin Gorda, 

Akefield, 






Wales Mort, 
W'ardhus, 


W aríaw,. 
Warwick, 
Waterford, 
Wells, 
Weftman Ifles 
Whitehaven, 
Whitfuntide 
Ifle, 
Williamfburg, 
Willis”s Ifles, 
W inchetter, 
Wilna, 
Wittenburg, 
Wologda, 
W orcefter, 
Worms, 
W'oflak, 
Wurtzburg, 
Armouth, 
York, 
Yorkminíter, 





Provinces. 


Piedmont, 
South 
Paleftine, 
Trentíchin, 
South 
Upland, 
Huen Ifle, 
Bretagne, 
Holland, 
Venice, 
Mexico, 
Veronefe, 
Ifle of France, 
Auftria, 
Galicia, 
Genoa, 
Virgin Ifles, 
Yorkfhire, 


Prince of New N. Wales, 


Norwegian 
Lapland, 


_—Maflovia, 


Warwickfhire, 
Muníter, 
Somerfetfhire, 
North 





- Cumberland, 


South 


Virginia, 
South Georgia, 
Hampfhire, 
Lithuania, 
Upper Saxony, 
ologda, 
W orcefterfhire; 
Lower Rhine, 


Franconia, 
Norfolk, 
Yorkfhire, 
Terra del Fu- 


Countries. 


Italy, 

Pacific Occan, 
Turkey, 
Hungary, 
Pacific Ocean, 
Sweden, 
Denmark, 
France, 
Netherlands, 
Italy, 

North 

Italy, 

France, 
Germany, 
Spain, 

Italy, 


Weft India, 


England, 
North 


Lapland, 


Poland, 
England, 
Ireland, 
England, 
Atlantic Ocean, 
England, 
Pacific Ocean, 


North 
Atlantic Ocean, 
England, 
Poland, 
Germany, 
Rufa, 
England, 
Gerimany, 
Rulla, 
Germany, 
England, 
England, 
South 


Quarter. 


Europe, 
Afia, 
Afia, 
Europe, 
Afia, 
Europes 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
America, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Jsurope, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
America, 
Europe, 
America, 


Europe, 


Europe, 
Europe; 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Afia, 


America, 
America, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
Europe, 
America, 


Lat. : 
D. M. 


45-05 N.. 


19-48 S. 
32-32 N. 
48-23 N. 
16-45 S. 
59-51 N. 
55-54 N. 
48-28 N. 
52-07 N. 
45-26 N. 
19-12 N. 
45-26 N. 


49-48 N. 


48-12 N. 
42-14 N. 
43-53 N. 
18-18 N. 
53-40 N. 
58 47 N. 


70-22 N.. 


52-14 N. 
52-18 N. 
52-12 N. 
51-12 N. 
63-20 N. 


54-38 N. 


15-44 S. 


37-12 N. 
54.00 S. 
51-06 N. 
54-41 N. 
51-49 N. 
59-19 N. 
52-09 N. 
49-38 N. 
61-15 N. 
49-46 N. 
52-45 N. 
53-59 N- 
5526 N. 


915 


7-45 E. 





178-02W. 


36-oo E. 
17-39. E. 


I51-26W. 


17-47 E. 
12-57 E. 
4-59W- 
5-00 E. 
11-59 E. 
97-25 W.. 
11-23 E. 
2-12 E. 
16-22 E. 
8.23W. 
7-42 E. 
63-59W. 
1-28 W. 
94.-602W. 


31-11 E. 





W. 
168-25 E. 


76-48 W. 
38-24W. 
1-15W. 
25-32 E. 
12-46 E. 
41-50 E. 
1-55W. 
8-05 E. 


10-13 E. 
1-48 E. 
1-01 VV. 

7o 03 W. 


ego 
Greenwich Obferv. Kent, England, Europe, 51° 28’ 4o" N. o? 5’ 37” E. of St. 
Paul's London. 


6 Az 
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MODERN UNIVERSAL TABLE; 


The moft Copious and AuTHENTIC that ever was publifhed, of the prefent State 
| of the Rear and IÍmaGINARY Montes of the WORLD. 





Divided into Four Parts, viz. 


EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, ann AMERICA: 


Which are fubdivided into fifty-five petu containing the Names of the moft 
Capital Places, the Species whereof are inferted, fhewing how the Monies are 
reckoned by the refpective Nations; and the Figures ftanding againft the De- 
nomination of each foreign Piece, is the Englifh intrinfic Value thereof, accord- 
ing to the beft Affays made at the Mint of the Tower of Lonpor 





E X P LANAT £ CQ N 


By real Money, is underftood an Effective Specie, reprefenting in itfelf the 
Value denominated thereby, as a GUINEA. &c. 

* "This Mark is prefixed to the imaginary Money, which is generally made Ufe 
of in keeping Accompts, fignifying a fictitious Piece which is not in being, or 
which cannnot be reprefented but by feveral other Pieces, as a Pounp STERLING, 
&c. 

All Fractions in the Value Englifh are Parts of a Penny. 

— This Mark fignifies, ¿s, make, or equal to. 

- Note, For all the Spanifh, Portuguefe, Dutch, and Danifh Dominions, 
either on the Continent, or in the Weft Indies, fee the Monies of the 
refpective Nations. 





ENGLAND and SCOTLAND. 


London, Briftol, Liverpool, Tc. 
Edinburgh, Glafgow, Aberdeen, ESc. 


Ls Li e 
a ¡A Farthing = - - - - o o oc 
«| 2 Farthings = a Halfpenny " Z B dom 
Px! 2 Halfpence = a Penny - E " E E" 
=| 4 Pence = a Groat - » " o 0 4 
“S| 6 Pence = a Half Shilling - A o o 6 
© | 12 Pence = a Shilling - = - a T. dU 
Z, 5 Shillings = a Crown - = = o 5 © 
4 |20 Shillings = a * Pound Sterling - m I o6 O 
o 21 Shillings = a Guinea - = . I I o 
E 3 


EUROPE, Northern Parts, 
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IRELAND 











Dublin, Cork, Londonderry, Se. Le 4d dh 
A. Farthing = - - - - o o x 
2 Farthings = a Halfpenny - - o o E 
2 Halfpence = * a Penny - o o o 
6£ Pence = a Half Shilling - ~ o o 6 
12, Pence = * a Shilling Irifh - ~ O O I1 $ 
13 Pence = a Shilling - - o X O 
65 Pence = a Crown - - - o 5 Oo 
zo Shillings = *a Pound - Irifh - o18 £ 2 
223 Shillings = a Guinea - - - I 1 O 
FLANDERS anv BRABANT. 
rent, Oftend, ¿Sc. neis il Bruffels, Sc. 
* A Pening = - O O O zee 
4 Peningens = an Urche - - O O O ze. 
8 Peningens — * a Grote - - o 0 0 an 
2 Grotes — a Petard - - O O 0% 
6 Petards = * a Scalin - - o O $5 + 
7 Petards = a Scalin - o © 6% 
40 Grotes = * a Florin - - o 1 6 
17-4 Scalins = a Ducat - - o 9 3 
240 Grotes = * a Pound Flem. - o 9 o 
HOLLAND and ZEALAND. 
Amfterdam, Rotterdam, ied si dl Se. 
* Penin = .: o o O $7 
8 e sede = * a Grote - < o 9o o "a 
2 Grotes = a Stiver - - DO O Er we 
6 Stivers = a Scalin - - o o 6 .k 
20 Stivers = a Guilder - - o 19 
2 Florins 10 Stivers — a Rix-dollar - - o 4 6 
60 Stivers = a Dry Guilder - - o E 4 2 
3 Florins 3 Stivers — a Silver Ducattoon - D g BH 4 
6 Guilders = * a Pound Flem. - - o 10 6 
20 Florins = a Gold Ducat, or Ducattoon Ér 16 u5 
15 Florins = a Ducattoon, another fort, called 
a Sovereign - - : 7 << 
h HAMBURG, Altena, Pubee; Bremen, Se. 
* A Tryling = - D & O e 
2 Trylings = *a Besibes - - D AA 4 
E 2 Sexlings = a Fening - oo O0 a4 
cd J 12 Fenings = a Shilling Exi. - o è J E 
E 16 Shillings z * a Marc - O I 6 
b 2 Marcs = a Sletch-dollar - oO 3 o 
3 Marcs = a Rix-dollar - G 4 6 * 
4 Marcs = a Silver Ducattoon o 6 e 
| 1iao Shillin zs == * a Pound Flem. - O 11 3 
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f 
HANO 
— á VER, Lunenbergb, Zell, Se. 
3 Fenings = i 
3 erm = a Drever m E O O O ar 
12 Fenings as rá i o o t: i 
8 Grofhen = dx o o r$ 
ES = a Half- Gulden j ITI 
24. Grofhen pa ; n : o 2 4 
m4 rum = Riedl =» : a e 
[9s dde = a Double Gulden 222 
= a Ducat - . Me 
- O 9 2 
| SAXONY anp E 37 
p HOLST 
de EIN, 
— e/dex, Leipfic, Sc. Wifmar, Keil, ESc 
2 Hellers E - | 
É | 6 Hellers = a Fening de xe oo 
E| |16 Hellers = rca = - E: 
12 Fenings = i y o or 
£ 16 Grofhen Es dei j : 221 
t » | 24 Grofhen € ub ig y o 24 : 
7 | z 32 Grofhen sua * a Rix-dollar " , eat i 
Lic yr Goulds m a Specie-dollar ` "22 
e : = a Ducat " : = es 
- o 
ES BRANDENBURGH " 
ce m Berlin, Pot/d, E ur EAN EUN 
Z Denier al fjdam, ESc. Stetin, €Sc 
7 9 Deniers = p - 
| 18 Deniers —- a Folchen . E 
3 Polchens hes a Grofh y - ARA 
an as ae an Abrafs - - - o e 
30 Grofhen e Md mi E . ENS 
90 Grofhen = a Florin á ' a x E 
108 Grofhen zd * a Rix-dollar : = m 2 ° 
8 Florins m an Albertus R 2x: 
LOGN, AM. : 
A. Dute enis, Tri FET S3 Liege, Munich, M: l . 
3 Dutes e res e: VE 
2 Cruitzers x > Cruitzer 1 ; = i ; 
8 Dutes E an Albus à : E o oF: 
E 3 Stivers "i a Stiver : ^ o oi 
4. P] aperts = a Plapert r = "O oO O 
40 Stivers sn > Copftuck | i : o 2 
" nim - a Guilder i : pe o 8 ^ 
4. Guilders = : pu Dollar à os 4 
ucat = " 4 n 
O 9 a4 


EUROPE, Northern Parts. 
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BOHEMIA, SILESIA, ann HUNGARY. 






































r 
| Prague, Breflau, Prefburg, Uco L£. Se d. 
A Fening = - - - o o O z$ 
2 Fenings = a Dreyer - - o © O 4$ 
3 Fenings = a Grofh - < © O 0 ae 
4 Fenings == a Cruitzer - - O O O qr 
2 Cruitzers = a White Grofh - o o o St 
62 Cruitzers m a Gould - ~ o 2 à 
9o Cruitzers = * a Rix-dollar - - o 3 6 
2, Goulds = a Hard Dollar - - o a4 8 
4. Goulds = a Ducat - - O 9 4 
| AUSTRIA ann SWABIA. 
Vienna, Triefte, (Sc. Augfburg, Blenheim, c. 
> A Fening = ~ - - oOo O O se 
2 Fenings = a Dreyer - - o o O45 
= ¿ 4 Fenings = a Cruitzer - - O o O xy 
e | 14 Fenings = a Grofh - - oo 12 
m | 4 Cruitzers — a Batzen - - O O I j$ 
O | rs Batzen = a Gould - - o 24 
go Cruitzers = * a Rix-dollar - - o s 6 
2 Florins = a Specie-dollar - o 4 6 
60 Batzen — a Ducat - - O 9 4 
FRANCONIA, Francfort, Nuremburg, Dettingen, Sc. 
A Fening = - - - o o 0 
| 4 Fenings = a Cruitzer - - O Q © + 
3, Cruitzers = a Keyfer Grofh - B © mE. 
4 Cruitzers = a Batzen - - oO © i H 
15 Cruitzers = an Ort Gould - o o 4 iis 
60 Cruitzers = a Gould - - o 2 4 
9o Cruitzers = * a Rix-dollar - o 3 6 
2 Goulds ss a Hard Dollar - o 4 8 
( 240 Cruitzers == a Ducat » = G 90 4 
POLAND and PRUSSIA. 
— Cracow, Warfaw, Ec. Dantzic, Koning[berg, c. 
elion a - - - 

- 3 Shelons = a Grofh - ^ : e č 
5 Grofhen = a Couític - o 6 & 2 
3 Couftics = a infe - - O o X 

18 Grofhen — an Ort = " o ri z. 

30 Grofhen = a Florin - - O : "c 

go Grofhen = * a Rix-dollar - - O 6 
8 Florins = a Ducat “ = O ; 4. 

5 Rix-dollars = alreden i: - o17 6 
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LIVONIA, Riva, Revel, Nerva, ESc. Es d E 

A Blacken = - - cm Ot 

6 Blackens = a Grofh - - D oO D J. 

9 Blackens oe a Vording - - O O O mgt dic 

2 Grofhen = a Whiten - - ü & x 22 

6 Groíhen = a Marc E m G oa 2 
30 Grofhen = a Florin - T O I 2 
go Grofhen = * a Rix-dollar - 'O 3 6 

108 Grofhen == an Albertus ~ - o A 2 =) 
64. Whitens = a Copper-plate Dollar - O g e 


ns —Á— 
DENMARK, ZEALAND, asno NORWAY. 


Copenbagen, Sound, (Sc. Bergen, Drontbeim, ESc. 








A Skilling — - - ~ Oo o 6 .- 
6 Skillings = a Duggen - - o og 4 
16 Skillings = * a Mark - - o o g 
© a |20 Skillings = a.Rix-mark - - o OII + 
E 24 Skillings = a Rix-ort - - o t r = 
Ax | 4 Marcs = a Crown - - oO 9g dÓ 
= | 6 Marcs = a Rix-dollar - - o 4 6 
= |11 Marcs = a Ducat - - o 8 3 
E |14 Marcs = a Hatt Ducat - O IO 6 
e | 
a | =- oW EDEN anp LAPLAND. 
A Stockholm, Upfal, ESc. Thorn, ESc. 
© |* A Runftick = - - - oe 6 2 
me |2 Kuníticks = a Stiver - - o © 6 > 
œ |8 Runíticks = a Copper Marc - a: m 2: 2 
El |3 Copper Marcs = a Silver Marc - eo 4 4$ 
4. Copper Marcs = a Copper Dollar - oo 6 à 
9 Copper Marcs = a Caroline - - o £ 2 
3 Copper Dollars = a Silver Dollar - Oo ££ 56 2 
3 Silver Dollars zm a Rix-dollar - o a 6 
2 Rix-dollars ES a Ducat - - O 9 4 
RUSSIA and MUS C O YN WY. 
Peterfburg, Archangel, (Sc. Mofcow, ESc. 
A Polutca = - - - O O 0O TM rs 
2 Polufcas = a Denufca - - Go xy a 4 
2 Denufcas = * a Copec - UG o we 
3 Copecs SS an Altin - Om X. di 
10 Copecs = a Grievener - - D Oo s = 
25 Copecs = a Polpotin - - O I I COS 
$0 Copecs = a Poltin - - O 2 4 
100 Copecs = a Ruble - - o 4. 6 
2 Rubles = a Xervonitz - - o 9 o 


EUROPE, Northern Parts. 


SWITZERLAND. 


——————MMÓ 
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BASIL. Zurich, Zug, Se. 
E d. ah 
A Rap => - - - Oo O as 
| 3 Rapen — a Fening - - o @ 6 F 
4 Fenings = a €ruitzer - - ooo 
| 12 Fenings = * a Sol - - Dp 6 X T 
15 Fenings = a Coarfe Batzen - o o 1 € 
| 18 Fenings = a Good Batzen - o o0 2 
20 Sols = * a Livre - - o.a 6 
| 60 Cruitzers = a Gulden - - o 2 6 
108 Cruitzers = a Rix-dollar - o 4 6 
Sr. GALL. Appenfal, €9c. 
An Heller = | - " O O Ors 
2 Hellers = a Fening - - o o o 4 
| 4 Fenings = a Cruitzer - - o o o zc 
12 Fenings = * a Sol - - o 0 X <4 
4. Cruitzers = a Coarfe Batzen - o Oo 2. 
5 Cruitzers = a Good Batzen - 00.4 
20 Sols = * a Livre o - o 2 6 
60 Cruitzers = a Gould - - o zx 6 
| 102 Cruitzers = a Rix-dollar - o 4 3 











BERN. Lucerne, Neufchatel, 
A Denier 


4 Deniers 


a Cruitzer 


3 Cruitzers = * a Sol - 
4. Cruitzers = a Plapert 
5 Cruitzers = a Gros - 
6 Cruitzers = a Batzen - 
20 Sols = *a Livre 7 =" 
75 Cruitzers . = a Gulden ~ 
135 Cruitzers = a Crown - 


GEN E V A.  Pekay, Bonne, 


A. Denier = » à 

2 Deniers = a Denier current 
12 Deniers = a Small Sol = 
12 Deniers current = a Sol current - 
12 Small Sols = * a Florin - 
20 Sols current = * a Livre current 
IO; Florins = a Patacon is 
153 Florins = a Croifade - 
24 Florios = a Ducat = 


6 B 


Se, 


E w4 & [E 2» € P$ 9» i4 


s 


.. 
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000000000 
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( Life, Cambray, Valenciennes, &Sc. 
E. ¡En dX 
A Denier = - = o. 
12 Deniers = - a Sol - D o o0 <= 
I5 Deniers = * a Patard - - o 60 0 2 
15 Patards = "-e Piette - - GB. o wd 2 
20 Sols = a Livre Tournois - o oO 10 
20 Patards = * a Florin - - G i D £ 
| 60 Sols = an Ecu of Ex. - o 2 6 
10i Livres = a Ducat - - o 9 3 
24 Livres = a Louis d’Or - I O O 
a | Dunkirk, St. Omers, St. Quintin, c. 
= | A Denier = - - = JS O oa 
= | r2 Deniers = a Sol - a ooo. 
» | 15 Deniers = * a Patard - - o 0 oo EL 
4 15 Sols = * a Piette - - oO 0 7 X 
E | 20 Sols — * a Livre Tournois - O O IO 
2 - 3 Livres = an Ecu of Ex. - o 2 6 
cu = 24. Livres — a Louis d'Or - 1 O O 
= | < ¡24 Livres — a Guinea ~ * r X 6 
5416 130 4 Livres — a Moeda - - i 7 Oo 
<< 
i| | 
g^ Paris, Lyons, Marfeilles, €9c. Bourdeaux, Bayonne, Se. 
A | A Denier = = - - O O o aie 
~ 3 Deniers = a Liard - - o o o £ 
e | 2 Liards — a Dardene - - ooo 
> 12 Deniers = a Sol - > oO o o = 
x} | 20 Sols = * a Livre Tournois - o O Io 
60 Sols = an Ecu of Ex. = O 23 6 
6 Livres = an Ecu - - O 5 o 
10 Livres =  * a Piítole - - o 8 4 
(24 Livres = a Louis d’Or - t ars 
PORTUGAL. Lipom, Oporto, ESc. 
*. A Re — m = O O O 4 
IO Rez = a Half Vintin - o 0O o 22 
20 Rez = a Vintin - - Ò a kb 45 
5 Vintins = a Teftoon - o o 6 1i 
4 Teftoons — a Crufade of Ex. - o. 2 3 
24 Vintins = a New Crufade - o 4 8 2 
10 Teftoons = * a Milre - - o 6 ¥ x 
48 Teftoons S a Moidore - E ow o5 ý 
64 Teítoons = a Joaneíe - - 1 160 


EUROPE, Southern Parts. 
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r Madrid, Cadiz, Seville, «Sc. New Plate. 
Le $: de 
A Maravedie = - - - O 0 Ovr 
2 Maravedies = a Quartil - - o. O O se 
34. Maravedies = a Rial - - Oo Oo 5 + 
2 Rials = a Piftarine - O OIO 4 
8 Rials = * a Piaftre of Ex. - o 3 7 
10 Rials = a Dollar - - 6 4 6 
375 Maravedies = * a Ducat of Ex. - D. 4 1i vd 
32 Rials = * a Piftole of Ex. - O 14 A 
| 36 Rials = a Piítole - - o 16 9 
z | 
S | Gibraltar, Malaga, Denia “Sc. Velon. 
= * A Maravedie = - - O O O s. 
< 2 Maravedies Em an Ochavo - O O O rs 
= | 4 Maravedies = a Quartil - O O O Zr 
EX 34 Maravedies = * a Rial Velon - o o 4 * 
= | 15 Rials = * a Piaftre of Ex. - o 3 7 
= 512 Maravedies = a Piaftre - z v 3 7 
a: 60 Rials = * a Piftole of Ex. Gia 4 
7 | 2048 Maravedies = a Piítole of Ex. - O I4 4 
t 7o Rials = a Piftole - o 16 9g 
| Barcelona, Saragoffa, Valentia, «Sc. Old Plate. 
| -« Maravedie = - - - o O0 0 4 
IC Mar:vedies = ‘a Soldo - - o o 3 + 
2 Soldos = a Rial Old Plate - D wc 6 i 
20 Soldos = * a Libra - - o = 7 = 
| 24. Sclcios = * a Ducat = - o 6 9 
| 16 Soldos = * a Dollar - ~ Oo 4 6 
: 22 Soldos = * a Ducat - - o 6 2 € 
| 21 Soldos = * a Ducat - - O 510 ¿ 
! 60 Soldos == a Piftole - o 16 9 
[ GENOA. Novi, St. Remo, Sc. 
| CORSICA. Bafta, Esc. 
A Denari = | - - O O O rise 
| 12 Denari = a Soldi - O Oo 6 4h 
> : 4 Soldi = a Chevalet - o O 1 De 
2% 20 Soldi = *a Lire - o o 8 LÀ 
> | 30 Soldi = a Teftoon- - OO + 
5 Lires = a Croifade - o 3 7 
115 Soldi = * a Pezzo of Ex. - O 4 2 
6 Teftoons = a Genouine - o 6 2 
20 Lares = a Piftole - O I4 4 


6 B 2 
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( PIEDMONT, SAVOY ann SARDINIA. 
Turin, Chamberry, Cagliari, ESc. 


924 






































| fe Se de 
A Denari = - - O O O rz 
3 Denari =s. a Quatrini a = Se o 6.5 
12 Denari - a Soldi - a o o 6 = 
12 Soldi = * a Florin - - o o g 
20° Soldi = * a Tire - - & rz 3 
6 Florins = a Scudi - - O: A 6 
Florins = a Ducatoon =. o 5 3 
13 Lires = a Piftole - - o 16 3 
16 Lires = a Louis d’Or - roo 
Milan, Modesa, Parma, Pavia, ESc. 
A Denari = uus FE ] O O O ty 
3 Denari = a Quatrini - O O O 4,. 
12 Denari = a Soldi - - o O 0% 
20 Soldi = * a Lire - - o o 8 I 
E. 115 Soldi = a Scudi current - O 4 2 —£ 
= 117 Soldi e * a Scudi of Ex. - m & 3 
2 | 6 Lires = a Philip - o 4 4 
E » | 22 Lires = a Piftole  - - O 16 o 
“| | 23 Lires = a Spanifh Piftole - o 16 9g 
die 
tx} Leghorn, Florence, Sc. 
E A Denari = - - = O 0 © f. 
O 4 Denari = a Quatrini - - D.0 0 = 
cá 12 Denari = a Soldi - - O 0 2 => 
EJ 5 Quatrini = a Craca - - Oo o og ££ 
Ej 8 Cracas = a Quilo - - Ó-o g i 
20 Soldi = * a Lire - - o o 8 = 
6 Lires = a Piaftre of Ex. - O 4 2 
TE LADES = a Ducat - - o £ 2 4 
22 Lires = a Piftole - - o:s 6 
| ROM E. Civita Vecchia, Ancona, €9c. 
| A Quatrini = - - - 6 O 6.5 
5 A Quatrini = a Bayoc - - o a © 2 
| 8 Bayocs = a Tulio - - o o 6 
| 10 Bayocs E a Stampt Julio - O O 7 4 
24 Bayocs — a Teftoon - - O I 6 
1o Julios = a Crown current - O 5 O 
12 Julios = * a Crown Stampt - o 6 o 
18 Julios = a Chequin - - O 9 o 
L31 Julios = a Piítole - - O I5 6 


EUROPE, Southern Parts. 
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E NAPLES, Gaieta, Capua, ESc. 
£f. 8 de 
A Quatrini = - - - D O 0 3 
3 Quatrini = a Grain - A a © D X 
10 Grains = a Carlin - m Oo oO 4 
| 40 Quartrini -— a l'aulo - - oOo O 5 e 
20 Grains = a Tarin - - o o 8 
40 Grains = a Teftoon - - O 1 4 
109 Grains = a Ducat of Ex. - oO 3 4 
25 Tarins = a Piftole - - O I5 4 
25 Tarins = a Spanifh Piítole - O 16 g 
| SICILY asp MALTA. Palermo, Meffina, &e. 
A Pichila = - - - oo O 4. 
| 6 Pichili = a Grain ~ - oo O 7r 
8 Pichili = a Ponti - ~ O O O 4, 
| 10 Grains = a Carlin - - eo xUO f ae 
25 Grains = a larin - - o O 3 r4 
6 Tarins = * a Florin of Ex. - e Y Du 
13 Tarins = a Ducat of Ex. - o 3 4 
60 Carlins = * an Ounce - - n 7 8.5 
¿ 2 Ounces = a Piítole - - O I5 4 
| Bologna, Ravenna, tSc. 
A Quatrini — = s i: oo o. 
6 Quatrini = a Bayoc - - ooo 
10 Bayocs = a Julio - - o o 6 
| 20 Bayocs = * a Lire - - Q Ii O 
3 Julios = a Teftoon - - o 1 6 
85 Bayocs = .a Scudi of Ex. - o 4 3 
105 Bayocs = a Ducatoon - - So £ 3 
roo Bayocs = a Crown - - > 5 a 
31 Julios = a Piítole - - ois 6 
| VENICE. Bergham, Se. 
A Picoli = - - - O O O zr 
12 Picol = a Soldi - - ooo 
6: Soldi =>: *a Gros " oo 2 i 
| 18 Soldi = a Jule - - o o 65 
20 Soldi = "a Lire - - o o 6 F 
3 Jules = a Teftoon - - o € 6 
124. Soldi = a Ducat current - o 3 5 2 
24 Gros = *a Ducat of Ex - e 4 a 
,U 17 Lires = a Chequin - o q 2 
2 
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. TURKEY. Morea, Candia, Cyprus, Se. 
2 fi Te 4 
c A Mangar = - - - o 0O & we 
.| 4 Mangars = an Afper E. i - o o O0 4 
x 3 Aípers = a Parac - - O © i -3 
m| 5 Afpers = a Beític - o O6 3 
&4| ro Afpers — an Oftic - - o o 6 
C | 20 Afpers = a Solota - - B r Ø 
^| 80 Afpers = ^a Piaftre - - o 4 0 
> IOO Mb = a Caragrouch - - o 5 0 
| 10 Solotas = a Xeriff - - - O 10 Oo 
ARABIA. Medina, Mecca, Mocha; Esc. 
A Carret E s = - - o 0 0 > 
st Carrets eh a Caveer - = So O a 222 
7 Carrets = * a Comaihee - - Oo O O az% 
80 Carrets = a Larin - - O O IO E 
. 18 Comafhees = an Abyís - - O I 4 + 
60 Comafhees = *a Piattre - - o 4 6 
8o Caveers = a Dollar ~ - o 4 6 
100 Comafhees = a Sequin . - - o 7 6 
80 Larins = *a Tomond - - , 7 6 
PERSIA. ZJfpaban, Ormus, Gombroon, Se. 
A. Coz = - - - a o 6 = 
.1 4 Coz = a Biti - - B C X 2 
«5 iro Coz = a Shahee ` - - oO O 4 
_, [20 Coz = a Mamooda - - o o 8 
.|25 Coz = a Larin - - O O IO 
w f| 4 Shahees = an Abafhee ~ - O I 4 
c 5 ,Abafhees = an Or - - =- o 6 8 
I : Abafhees = a Bovello - - o 16 o 
50 Abafhees = a Tomond =- - 3 6 8 
GUZZURAT. Surat, Cambay, Se. 
( | A Pecka — - - - © O O 3 
| 2 Peckas == a Pice = - o o o ir 
E 4. Pices = a Fanam - - o. Oo X $ 
> | 5 Pices = a Viz - - © O 2 4s 
a4 16 Pices — an Ana “i - O Oo 7 c 
o | 4 Anas = - a Rupee - - o 2 6 
A | 2 Rupees = an Englifh re - © 5 © 
14 Anas = a Gold : - o 8 o 
L4. Pagodas = -a Gold Rupee: - 1115 O 











| 





a Fanam 


a Viz 


an Ana 
a Fiano 
a Rupee 


a French Ecu 
an Englifh Crown 


a Pagoda 





0000000800 








Punnaga 
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r | Bombay, Dabul, ESc. Lo $e d. 
|. * Budgrook = - ~ ~ o O Ọ tse 
2 Budgrooks = "a Re - - O: O Ow E 
| 5 Rez = a Pice - - o o o 22 
16 Pices = a Laree - DAME = 
| . 20 Pices = a Quarter - e o 6 Zz 
240 Rez = a Xeraphim - a T à& Žž 
| 4. Quarters = a Rupee - o 2 3 
e% 14 Quarters = a Pagoda - o 8 o 
: | 60 Quarters = a Gold Rupee - 115 O 
<< | ( 
a 
< | Goa, Vifapour, Ec. 
= £ - A Re = = a p o o o 4 
| 2 Rez = a Bazaraco - o 6 Do. 
2 Bazaracos . — a Pecka - o 0 © ¿l 
| 20 Rez = a Vintin - - So O I + 
A4 Vintins = a Laree - oO 0 E € 
3 Larees = a Xeraphim - o Ed = 
42 Vintins = a Tangu - Oo 4 6 
4 Tangus = a Paru - - o 18 o 
L 8 Tangus = a Gold Rupee ~ EXE wo 
COROMANDEL. Madra/s, Pondicherry, ESc. 
A Cafh — - - - o O Q4 
5 Cath = a Viz - - o o Oi 
2 Viz = a Pice ^ - o O0 o Z£ 
6 Pices = a Pical - - oo = + 
8 Pices = a Fanam >. - 6 0 g 
10 Fanams = a Rupee - - o 2.6 
2 Rupees = an Englifh Crown - © 5 O 
36 Fanams = a Pagoda - - o 8 g 
4 Pagodas = a Gold Rupee - i !5 O 


————_—[Ọ[_—NMSSĦŜĘĦITďẸęçÃÃūÃĒūĒÏJďÃÃIãIIFãFJŹÂĒĒĀŜĀJÁHFãŜĀÕĀFĀŜĀĒĒĒÏHÏHHFİãÉĒŜF3ŜÉÉĒEIďãūŽUJLĈĉċďãİã A 
BENGAL. Callicut, Calcutta, 


O yr 
> + 
O rt 
I 
6 £z 
6 
o 
o 
9 
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SIAM. Pegu, Malacca, Cambodia, Sumatra, Fava, Borneo, ESc. 
Le Bae E 
A Cori = - oO O Y). de. 
IO Cori’ = a Fettee - o oO Og E 
I25 Fettees = a Sataleer - o o 3 + 
250 Fettees = a Sooco - O Z 3 
500 Fettees = a Tutal - o u 6 
goo Fettees = a Dollar - o 4 6 
2 Ticals = a Rial - O 5 0 
4 Soocos = an Ecu - o s © 
8 Sataleers = a Crown - O p p 


a s a —— € Ó— € €— 








CHINA. Peking, Canton, &c. 
| A Caxa = - - - - O0 O0 4 
"S i10 Caxa = a Candereen - - o. o o £ 
mi ¡LO Candereens = a Mace - - o o 8 
35 Candereens = a Rupee - ~ o 2 6 
"| 2 Rupees = a Dollar - - o a 6 
«c | 70 Candereens = a Rix-dollar - - O 4 4 = 
7 Maces = an Ecu - - o £ 0 
2 Rupees = a Crown - - D 5 ø 
10 Maces = a Tale - > o 6 8 
JAPAN. Jeddo, Meaco, ESc. 
A Piti = - - - o oso 
20 Pitis == a Mace - - o 0 4 
15 Maces = an Ounce Silver - O 4 IO 4 
20 Maces = a lale - - o 6 8 
30 Maces = an Ingot = - o 9 8 4 
13 Ounces Silver ne an Ounce Gold - 5 9 o 
2 Ounces Gold = a Japanefe - -- 6 6 o 
2 Japanefes = a Double - ~ IZ 12 © 
21 Ounces Gold = "a Catree - - 66 3 o 


EGYPT. Old and New Cairo, Alexandria, Sayde, ESc. 


An Afper E - - - us. @ ox 

«| 3 Afpers = a Medin - - o o 22 
O| 24 Medins = an Italian Ducat - O 3 4 
= | 80 Afpers = *a Piaftre - - o 4 o 
$4} 30 Medins = a Dollar - - o 4 6 
E. | 96 Afpers = an Ecu - - o sS ec 
<Ç | 32 Medins = a Crown - - o 5 o 
200 Afpers = a Sultanin - - O IO O 
= a Pargo Dollar - O IO Oo 


7o Medins 
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BARBAR Y. Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, Una, ^ " 
s Mo 
An Afper = - - oo OF 
3 Aípers = a Medin - - oa 1% 
10 Afpers = a Rial old Plate o - o o 61 
| 2 Rials — a Double - o. Ó 6 4 LP 
! 4 Doubles = a Dollar - ^ o. 4 6 
| 24 Medins = a Silver Chequin - o 3 4 
J 30 Medins — a Dollar - - o 4 6 
< | 180 Alpers = a Zequin - - o S 10 
ES | 15 Doubles = a Piftole - - - o 16 9 
us < e—a 
EF MOROCCO. Santa Cruz, Mequinez, Fez, Tangiers, Sallee, 9c. 
<i A Fluce = " . $ o O Orr 
24 Fluces = a Blanquil e o o 2 
4. Blanquils = an Ounce - - o o S8 
7 Blanquils = an Octavo - - o X 2 
p^ Blanquils = a Quarto - - o 2 4 
| uartos ES a Medio - - o 4 8 
28 Blanquils = a Dollar - - o 4 6 
| 54 Blanquils = a Xequin - - Oo 9 oO 
L1oo Blanquils = a Piítole - i o 16 9 
| r ENGL 1 = FL Jamaica, Barbadoes, ESc. 
* A Halfpenny = z - - Oo O O ss 
| 2 Halfpence = * a Penny - - o o o 42 
7; Pence = a Bit - - D a g 2 
r2 Pence = * a Shilling - - o. B X3 2s 
Pence = a Dollar - o 4 6 ^ 
7 Shillings : = a Crown - - o 5 o 
<x 20 Shillings = * a Pound - - 014 3 
uw | ¡24 Shillings = a Piftole - - Oo 16 9 
WS E- | 30 Shillings = a Guinea - ~ E E d 
e 
E == A SÁ 
E | 5 | FRENCH. St. "e Martinico, £9c. 
s = * A Half Sol — - - o o o 422 
< | 2 Half Sols = a Sol - o += o 422 
| 7 i. Sols = a Half Scalin - So 0 2 2 
! 15 Sols = a Scalin ~ - o a. 4 
| y 20 Sols = *a Livre - - D = Ss a 
i | 7 Livres = a Dollar - - ,0 4; 6 
| | 8 Livres = an Ecu - - D A ro < 
26 Livres = a Piftole - - O 16 9g 
| | 32 Livres = a Louis d'Or - I ooo 
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ENGLISH Nova Scotia, New England, Virginia, &c. 











H Lo. So d. 
| * A Penny = | - o o o I 
12 Pence = -g a Shilling - =- O ! O 
20 Shillings = *.a Pound - - I Ọ Q 
2 Pounds 
3 Pounds 
4 Pounds 
5 Pounds 
6 Pounds 
7 Pounds 
8 Pounds 
9 Pounds 
10 Pounds 
ss "1 The Value of the Currency alters, according to the Plenty or Scarcity of. 
a 1M Gold and Silver Coins that axe imported. 
a 
[es = 2 ( 
adi | Canada, Florida, Cayenne, Ec. 
= i9 * A Demer | 
< [ Tus 12 e: = .* a Sol. 
= * a Livre. 


2 poll 
IE 3 Livres 
4 Livres 
5 Livres 
6 Livres 
Livres 
Livres 
9 Livres - 
| 10'Livres - 
i 
t 


The Value of the Currency alters, accordingte the Plenty or Scarci:y 
of Gold and Silver Coins that are imported. 


Note. For all the Spanifb, Portuguefe, Duteb, and Danih Dominions, either 


an the Continent er ın. the West INDizs, fee the Monies of the refpective 
ations. 





a — A O AA 
——— 9 c ——! 5, 1 1L 


NEW CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 





or 


REMARKABLE EVENTS, DISCOVERIES, AN» INVENTIONS; 
ALSO, 


The ÆR A, the COUNTRY, and WRiTINGS of LEARNED MEN: 


The whole comprehending, in one View, the Analyfis or Outlines of 
General Hiftory, trom the Creation to the prefent ‘Time. 


Bef. Chrift. . 

4004 HE creation of the world, and Adam and Eve. 

4003 The birth of Cain, the firft who was born of a woman. 

3017 Enoch, for his picty, is tranflated to Heaven. 

2348 The old world is deftroyed by a deluge, which continued 377 days. 

2247 The Tower of Babel is buile about this time by Noah’s Pofterity, upon which (God mira- 
culoufly confounds their language, and thus difperfes them into different nations. 

About the fame time, Noah is, with great probability, fuppofed to have parted from his 
rebellious offspring, and to have led a colony of fome of the more traé€table into tLe 
Eaft, and there either he or one of his fuccefiors to have founded the ancient Chinefe 

monarchy. 

2234 The celeítial obfervations are begun at Babylon, the city which firdt gave birth to learning 
and the fciences. | 

2188 Mifraim, the fon of Ham, founds the kingdom of Egypt, which lafted 1663 years, dowr. 
to its conqueft "t Cambyfes, in 525 before Chrift. 

2059 Ninus, the fon of Belus, ande the kingdom of Affyria, which lafted above 1000 years, 
and out of its ruins were formed the Affyrians of Babylon, thofe of Nineveh, and the 
kingdom of the Medes. 

1921 The covenant of God made with Abram, when he leaves Haran to go into Canaan, 
which begins the 430 years of fojourning. 

1897 The cities af Sodom and Gomarrah are deftroyed for their wickednefs, by fire from heaven. 

1856 The kingdom of Argos, in Greece, begins under Inachus. 

1822 Memnon, tbe Egyptian, invents the letters. 

1715 Prometheus firít {truck fire from flints. 

1635 gn» dies in Egypt, which concludes the book of Gencefi-, containing a period of 

à 2309 years. 

1574 Aaron born in Egypt; 1490, appointed by God 6:f high-prieft of the Ifraclites. 


6C 2 srt ioi 
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1571 Mofes, brother to Aaron, born in Egypt, and adopted by Pharaoh’s daughter, who edu- 

cates him in all the learning of the Egyptians. 

1556 Cecrops brings a colony of Saites from Egypt into Attica, and begins the kingdom of 

Athens, in Greece. 

1546 Scamander comes from Crete into Phrygia, and begins the ie le of ‘Troy. 

1493 Cadmus carried the Phoenician letters into Greece, and built the citadel of Thebes. 

1491 Mofes performs a number of miracles in Egypr, and departs froin that kingdom, toge- 

ther with 600,000 Ifraelites, befides children, which completed the 430 years of fo- 

journing. They miraculoufly pafs through thu Red Sea, and come to the defert of 

Sinai, where Mofes receives from God, and delivers to the people, the Ten Com- 

mandments, and the other laws, and fets up the tabernacle, and in it the ark of the 

covenant. 

1485 The firft hip that appeared in Greece was brought from Egypt by Danaus, who arrived 

at Rhodes, and brought with him his fifty daughters. 

1453 The firft Olympic games celebrated at Olympia, in Greecc. 

1452 The Pentateuch, or five firft books of Mofes, are written in theland of Moab, where he 

died the year following, aged 110. 

1451 The Ifraelites, after fojourning in the Wilderneís forty years, are led under Jofhua into 

the land of Canaan, where they fix themíelves, after having fubdued the natives ; and 

the period of the fabbatical year commences. 

1406 Iron is found in Greece, from the accidental burning of the woods. 

1198 The rape of Helen by Paris, which, in 1193, gave rife to the Trojan war, and fiege of 

Troy by the Greeks, which continued ten ycars, when that city was taken and burnt. 

1048 David is fole king of Ifrael. 

1004 The Temple is folemnly dedicated by Solomon. 

396 Elijah, the prophet, is tranflated to Heaven. 

894 Moncey firit made of gold and filver at Argos. 

869 The city of Carthage, in Africa, founded by quecn Dido. 

814. The kingdom of Macedon begins. 

753 Æra of the building of Rome in Italy by Romulus, firft king of the Romans. 

~25 Samaria taken, after three years fiege, and the kingdom of Ifrael finifhed, by Salmanafar, 
king of Affyria, who carries the ten tribes into captivity. 

The firft eclipfe of the moon on record. 

6:8 Byzantium (now Conftantinople), built by a colony of Athenians. 

b34 By order of Necho, king of petits fome Phoenicians failed from the Red Sea round 
Africa, and returned by the Mediterranean. 

dco Thales, of Miletes, travels into Egypt, confults the priefts of Memphis, acquires the 
knowledge of geometry, altronomy, aud philofophy ; returns to Greece, calculates 
eclipfes, gives general notions of the univeríc, and maintains that an only fupreme In- 
telligence regulates all its motions. 

Maps, globes and the figns of the Zodiac. invented by Anaximander, the {cholar of 

Thales. 

«07 Tehoiakin, king of Judah, is carried away captive, by Nebuchadnezzar, to Babylon. 

s57 The city of Jerufalem taken, after a fiege of 18 months. 

uz The firit comedy at Athens acted upon a moveable fcaffold. 

. 39 Cyrus the firit king of Perfia. 

538 ‘Che kingdom of Babylon finifhed ; that city being taken by Cyrus, who, in 536, iffucs 
an edict for the return of the Jews. 

634 The frit trazedy was acted at Athens, on a waggon, by Thefpis. 

520 Learning is greatly encouraged at Athens, and a public library firít founded. 

$15 Thefecond PFemple at Jerufalem is finifhed under Darius. 

cog Tarquin, the feventh vud lafl king of the Romans, is expelled, and Rome is governed by 
two confuls, and other republican magiftcates, till the battle of Pharfalia, being a {pace 
OÍ 4UI years 

$04 Sardis taken and burnt by the Athenians, which gave occafion to the Perfian invafion of 
(sreece. 

485 Fíchylus, the Green noct, firt gains the prize of tragedy. 


496 Xerxes 
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481 Xerxes the Great, king of Perfia, begins his expedition againft Greece. 


458 


454 
451 
430 


400 


33* 


285 
284 


269 
264 


260 
237 


218 


I9O 


168 


Ezra is fent from Babylon to Jerufalem, with the captive Jews and the veffels of gold and 

lar &c. being feventy weeks of years, or 490 years before the crucifixion, of our 
aviour. 

The Romans fend to Athens for Solon’s laws. 

The Decemvirs created at Rome, and the laws of the Twelve Tables compiled and ratified. 

The hiftory of the Old Teftament finifhes abeut thic time. 

Malachi the laft of the prophets. | 

Socrates, the founder of moral philofophy among the Greeks, believes the immortality of 
the foul and a ftate of rewards and punifhments, for which, and other fublime doctrines, 
he is put to death by the Athenians, who foon after repent, and erect to his memory a 
ftatue of brafs. 

Alexander the Great, king of Macedon, conquers Darius, king of Perfia, and other na- 
tions of Afia. 323, Dies at Babylon, and his empire is. divided by his generals into 
four kingdonss. 

Dionyfius, of Alexandria, begar his aftronomical æra on Monday June 26, being the firft 
who found the exact. folar year to confift of 365 days, 5 hours, and 49, minutes. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, employs feventy-two interpreters to trandlate the 
Old Teftament into the Greek language, which is called the Septuagint. 

The firft coinage of filver at Rome. 

The firit Punic war begins, and continues 23 years. , The chronology of the Arundelian 
marbles compofed. 


The Romans firt concern themfelves in naval affairs, and defeat the Carthaginians at fea. 


Hamilcar, the Carthaginian, caufcs his fon Hannibal, at nine years old, to {wear eternal 
enmity to the Romans. 

The fecond Punic war begins and continues: 17 years. Hannibal paffes the Alps, and de- 
feats the Romans in feveral battles, but being amufed by his women, does not improve 
his victories by the ftorming of Rome. | 

The firt Roman army enters. Afia, and from the fpoils of Antiochus brings the Afiatic 
luxury firít to Rome. 

Perfeus defeated by the Romans, which ends the Macedonian: kingdom. 


167 The firft library erected at Rome, of books brought from Macedonia. 


263 


The government of Judea under the Maccabees begins, and continues r26. years. 


146 Carthage, the rival to Rome, is razed te the ground by the Romans. 


135 
52 
47 


The hiftory of the Apocrypha ends. 

Julius Czefar makes his frit expedition into Britain. 

‘The battle of Pharfalia betwcen Caefar and Pompey, in which the latter is defeated. 
The Alexandwian library, confifting of 400,000 valuable books, burnt by accident. 


45 Thewar of Africa, in which Cato kills himfelf. 


44 


2 1 


30 
27 
8 


The folar year introduced by Cxfar. j | i 

Cæfar, the greateft of the Roman conquerors, after having fought fifty pitched battles, and: 
flain 1,192,000 men, and overturned the liberties of his. country, is killed in the fe- 
nate-houfe. 

The battle of A&tium fought, in which Mark Anthony and Cleopatra are totally defeated 
by O£tavius, nephew to Julius Caefar. i 

Alexandria, in Egypt, is taken by Octavius, upon which Anthony and Cleopatra put 
themfelves to death, and Egypt is reduced to a Noman province. 

Octavius, by a decree of the fenate, obtains the title of Auguftus. Cæfar, and an abfolute 
exemption from the laws, and is properly the frit Roman emperor. 

Rome at this time is fifty miles in circumference, and contains 463,000 men fit to 
bear arms. 

The temple of Janus is fhut by Auguftus, as am emblem of univerfal peace, and 





JESUS CHRIS T is fuppofed to have been born on Monday, December 25, but 
according to many, in September during the Jewith feaft of tabernacles. 
e o^ 
" 12 — Difputes with the Doctors in the Temple ; 
27 is baptized in the Wildernefs by John; 





JESUS 
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33 JESUS CHRIST is crucified on Friday, April 3, at 3 o’clock P. M. 
His Refurrection on Sunday, April 5; his Afcenfion, 'Thuríday May 14 

36 St. Paul converted. 

39 St. Matthew writes his Gofpel. 

Pontius Pilate kills himfelf." : l 

40. The name of Chriftians. firít given at Antioch to the followers of. Chrift, 

43 Claudius Cæfar’s expedition into Britain. 

44 St. Mark writes his Gofpel. 

49 London is founded by the Romans; 368, farrounded by ditto with a wall, fome parts of 

which are {till obfervable. 

5:1 Caraétacus, the Britith king, is carried in chainsto Rome. 

52 The council of the apoftles at Jerufalem. 

55 St. Luke writes his Gofpel. | | 

59 The emperor Nero puts his mother and brothers tp death. 

- Perfecutes the Druids in Britain. 

61 Boadicea, the Britifh queen, defeats the Romane; but is conquered foon after by Sueto- 
nius, governor of Britain. 

62 St. Paul is fent in bonds to Rome, writes his Epiftles between 51 and €6. 

63 'Fhe Acts of the Apoftles written. 

— Chriftianity is fuppofed to be introduced into Britain by St. Paul, or fome of his difciples 
.about this time. 

64 Romefet on fire, and burned for lix days ; upon which began (under Nero). the firít per- 
fecution againít the Chriftians. 

67 St. Peter and. St. Paul put to death. 

70 Whilft the factious Jews are deftroying one another with mutual fury, Titus, the Roman 

v ms general, takes Jerufalem, which is razed to the ground, and the plough made to país 
over 1t. PR 

85 The philofophers expelled Rome by Domitian. 

85 Julius Agricola, governor of South-Britain, to protect the civilized Britons from the in- 
curfions of the Caledonians, builds a line of forts between the rivers Forth and Clyde ; 
defeats the Caledonians under Galgacus on the Grampian hills; and firft fails round 
Britain, which he difcovers to be an ifland. 

95 St.: John the evangelift wrote his Revelation—his Gofpel in 97. 

121 The Caledonians reconquer from the Romaus all the fouthern parts of Scotland ; upon 
which the c adde Adrian builds a wall between lNewcaftle and Carlitle ; but this alfo 
proving ineffeétual, Pollius Urbicus, the Roman general, about the year 144, repairs 

- Agiicola’s forts, which he joins by a-syall four yards thick. 

135 The fecond Jewifh war ends, when they were all banifhed Judea. 

139 Juftin writes his firft Apology for the Chriftians. 

141 A number of herefies appear about this time. 

152 The emperor Antoninus Pius flops the perfecution againft the Chrittiags. 

217 The. Septuagint faid to be found in a cakk. | 

222 About this time the Roman empire begins to fink under its own weight. ‘The Barbarians 
begin their eruptions, and the Goths have annual tribute not to moleft the empire. 

260 Valerius is taken prifoner by Sapor, king of Perfia, and flayed alive. | 

274 Silk firt brought from India ; the manufacture of it introduced into Europe by fome 
monks, 551 ; firft worn by the clergy of England, 1534. 

291 Two emperors and two Czíars, march to defend the four quarters of the empire. 

306 Conítantine the Great begins his reigu. 

.508 Cardinals fisit began. | 

313 The tenth perfecution ends by an edict of Conítantine, who favours the Chriftians, and 
gives full liberty to their religion. 

314 Three bithaps,.or fathers, are fent from Britain .to afhíft at the council of Arles. | 

325 The firít- general council at Nice, when 318 fathers attended, againít Arius, where was 
.compofed the famous Nicene Creed, which we attribute to them. 

328 Conftantineremoves the feat of empire from Rome .to Byzantium, which is thencefor. 
wards called Conftantinople. 





331 Conftantine 


331 


470 


496 
508 
543 
516 
529 
557 
581 
590 
606 
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Conftantine orders all the heathen temples to be deftroyed: | 

The Roman emperor Julian, furnamed the Apoftate, endeavours. in vain to rebuild the 
temple of Jerufalem: | 

The Roman empire is divided into: the 
(of which Rome continued to be the capital); each being 
of different emperors. 

Bells invented by bifhop Paulinus, of Campagnia: 

The kingdom of Caledonia or Seotland revives undér Fergus. 

The Vandals, Alans, and Suevi, fpread into France and Spain, by.a.conceíhon of Ho-. 
norius, emperor.ef the Weft. 

Rome taken and:plundered’by Alaric, King of the Vifi-Goths.. 

The Vandals begin their kingdom in Spain. 

The kingdom.of France begins upon the Lower Rhine, under Pharamond. 

The Romans reduced’ to extremities at home; withdraw their troops from Britain, ara: 

- never return; advifing the Britons to: arm.in their: own.defence, and truft to their. 
own: valour. 

The Britons now left to themfelves, are greatly haraffed by the Scots arid Picts, upon: 
which they once more make their.complaint to the Romans; but receive uo affiítance 
from that quarter. 

Attila (furnamed the Scourge of God) with Ms Huns ravage the Roman empire. 
Vortigern, king of the Britons, invites- the Saxons into Britain, againft the Scots'and: 
Picts. ; Àj | 
The Saxons having repulfed the Scots and Piéts, invite over more of their. countrymen;. 

and begin to eftablifh themfelves in Kent, under Hengitt. 

The weítern empire is finifhed, 523 years after the battle of Pharfalia; upon the ruirrs 
of which feveral' new ftates arife in Italy and other parts, confifting of Goths, Van-- 
dals, Huns, and other, Barbarians, under whom literature is. extinguifhed, and thc. 
works of the léarned are deftroyed. 

Clovis, king of France, baptized, and Chriftianity begins in that kingdom. 

Prince Artkat begins his reign over the Britons. 

Conftantinople Uefieged'by Vitalianus, whofe fleet i$ burned by a fpeculum of brafs.. 

The computing of time by the Chriftian zera is introduced by Dionyfius the monk. 

The code of Juítinian, the eaftern emperor, is publifhed. 

A terrible plague all over Europe, Afia, and Africa, which continues near: so years. 

Latin ceafed to be fpoken about this time in Italy. | 

Auguftine the monk comes into England with forty monks. 

Here begins the power of the popes, by the concelitons of Phocas, emperor of the 


eaftern (Conftantinople the capital) and' weftern. 
now under: the government 


afte 
622. Mahomet, a falfe prophet, flies from Mecca to Medina, in Arabia, in the 54th year 


637 
ono 


653 


664 
685 


2*3 
726 


748 


749 


of. his age: and roth of his- miniftry, when he laid the foundation of the Saracen 
empire, and from whom the Mahometan princes to tlis day claim their defcent. 
His: followers compute their time from this ara, which in Arabic is called Hegira 
¡. e. the Flight. unes 

Jerufalem is taken by.the Saracens, or followers of Mahomet. 

Alexandria iri Egypt is takem by ditto, and the grand library there burnt by order:of" 
Omar, their caliph or prmce. 

The Saracens now extend their conquefts on every fide, and retaltate the barbarities of 
the Goths and Vandals upon their poíterity. : 

Glafs invented in England by Benalt, a monk. 

The Britons, after a brave ftruggle of near 150 years, are totally expelled by the Saxons 
and driven into Wales and Coórnwall.. ‘ 

The Saracens conquer:Spain. 

The controverly about images. begins; and occafions many infurrections in the eaftern. 
empire. : 
The ollas of years from-the birta of Chrift began to be ufed in hiftory. 
The race of Abbas became caliphs of the Saracens, and encourage learning. 


“62 The 
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762 The city of Bagdad upon the Tigris, is made the capital for the caliphs of the houfe 
of Abbas. | 

800 Charlemagne, king of France, begins the empire of Germany, afterwards called the 
weftern empire; gives the prefent names-to the winds and months; endeavours te 
reltore learning in Europe; but mankind are not yet difpofed for it, being folely en- 
groffed in military enterprizes. | 

$26 Harold, king of Denmark, dethroned by his fubjeéts, for being a Chriftian. 

828 Egbert, king of Weflex, unites the Heptarchy, Es the name of England. 

836 The Flemings trade to Scotland for fifh. - | 

838 The Scots and Picts have a decifive battle, in which the former prevail, and both 
E O are united by Kenneth, which begins the fecond period of the Scortifh 
hiltory. | 

867 The Danes begin their ravage in England. 

$96 Alfred the Great, after fubduing the Danifh invaders (againft whom he fought 56 
battles by fea and land), compofes his body of laws; divides England into counties, 
hundreds, and tythings; erects county courts, and founds the univerfity of Oxford 
about this time. 

915 The univerfity of Cambridge founded. 

936 The Saracen empire is divided by ufurpation into feven kingdoms. 

925 Pope Boniface VII. is dcpofed and banifhed for his crimes. 

-979 Coronation oaths faid to be firft ufed in Egland. 

99 t 'The figures in arithmetic are brought into Europe by the Saracens from Arabia. Let- 
ters of the alphabet were hitherto ufed. 

996 Otho HI. makes the empire of Germany elective. 

.999 Beleflaus, the firft king of Poland. 

1000 Paper made of cotton rags was in ufe; that of linen rags in 1170: the manufactory 
- A , introduced into England at Dartford, 1588. 

1005 Ail the old churches are rebuilt about this time in a new manner of architecture. 

1015 Children forbidden by law to be fold by their parents in England. 

1017 Canute, king of Denmark, gets poflefhon of England. 

1040 The Danes, after feveral engagements with various fuccefs, are about this time driven 
out of Scotland, and nevcr again return in a hoftile manner. 

1041 The Saxon line reftored under Edward the Confeflor. | 

1043 The Turks, (a nation of adventurers from Tartary, ferving hitherto in the armies of 
contending princes) become formidable, and take poffeffion of Perfia. 

1054 Leo IX. the firft pope that kept up an army. 

1057 Malcolm IH. king of Scotland, Kills the tyrant Macbeth at Dunfinane, and marries the 
princefs Margaret, fifter to Edgar Atheling. ' 

1065 “The Turks take Jerufalem from the Saracens. : 

1066 The battle of Haftings fought, between Harold and William, (furnamed the Baftard) 
duke of Normandy, in which Harold is conquered and flain, after which William 
becomes king of England. - 

1070 William introduces the feudal law. 

Mufical notes invented. 

3075 Henry IV. emperor of Germany, and the pope, quarrel about the nemination of the 

| German bifhops. Henry, in penance, walks barefooted to the pope, towards the 
end of January. i 

1076 Juítices of the peace firft appointed in England. | 

1080 Doomíday book began to be compiled by order ef William, from ‘a furvey of all the 
eftates in England, and finifhed in 1086. 

The Tower of London built by ditto, to curb his Englifh fubjects; numbers of whom 
fyto Scotland, where they introduced the Saxon or Englifh language, are protected 
by Malcolm, and have lands given them. 

1691 The Saracens in Spain being hard prefed by the Spaniards, call to their affiftance 
Jofepb, king of Morocco; by which the Moors get poffefhon of all the Saracen 
dominions in Spain. | | 


190 The 


1¢96 
1110 


1113 


1151 
1103 
1164 
1172 
1176 
1180 
1181 
1132 
1186 
1102 


1194 
1200 


1208 
1215 


1227 


7233 


1253 
1258 
1203 


1264 
1269 
1273 
1232 


1284 
1285 
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The firit crufade to the Holy Land is begun under feveral Chriftian princes, to drive 
the infidels from Jerufalem. 

Edgar Atheling, the laft of the Saxon princes, dice in England, where he had bcon 
permitted to refide as a fubject. 

The order ot the Knights "Lemplars imlituted, to defend the fenulchee at Jerufalem, 
and ro protect Chriflian ftran; ers. À 

The canon law collected by Gration, a monk of Bologna. 

London bridge, confifling of 19 {mall arches, fizfl bvilt of None. 

The Teutonic order of religious knights begins in Germany. 

Henry ll. king of England (and firtt of the Vlantageneis), takes poffeffion of Freland ; 
which from that period, has been governed by an Englifh viccroy, or lord 
lieutenant. 

BE rió is divided, by Henry, into 6x circuits, and juftice is difpenfed «by itinerant 

udges. 

Gh windows began to be ufed in private houfes in England. 

‘The laws of England are digefted about this time by Glanville. 

Pope Alexander III. compelled the kings of England and France te hold the firrups of 
his faddle when he mounted his boit 

The great conjunction of the fun and moon and all the planets in Libra, happened in 

September, 

The battle of Aícilon, in Judea, in which Richard, king of England, defeats Saladine’s 
army, confifting of 300,0co combatants. 

Dien et mon Droit rft ufed as a motto by Richard, on a victory over:the French. 

Chimnies were not known in England. 

Surnames now began to be ufed ; firit among the nobility. 

London incorporated, and obtained their firit charter for electing their Lord Mayer and 
other magiftrates, from king John. 

Magna Charta is figned by king John and the barons of England. 

Court of common Pleas eftablifhed. 

The Tartars, a new race of heroes, «under Gingis-Kan, emerge from the northern ¡parts 
of Afia, -over-run all the Saracen empire; and in imitation of former conquerors, 
carry death and defolation wherever they march. 

The Inquifition, begun in 1204, is now trufted to the Dominicans. 

The houfes of London, and other cities of England, France, and Germany, ftill thatched 
with ftraw. 

The famous altronomical tables are compofed by Alonzo, kmg of Caltile. 

The Tartars take Bagdad, which finifhes the empire of the Saracens. 

Acho, king of Norway, invades Scotland, with 160 fail, and lands 20,000 ‘men at the 
mouth of the Clyde, who are cut to pieces by Alexander 1H. who recovers the 
weltern ifies. 

According to fome writers, the-commons of England were not fummoned to parliament 
till this period. 

The Hamburgh company incorporated in England. 

The empire of the prefent Auftrian family begins in Germany. 

Lewellyn, prinee of Wales, defeated and killed by Edward 1. who unites that principa- 
lity to England. 

Edward 11. born at Carnarvon, is the firft prince of Wales. 

Alexander HI. king of Scotland, dies, and that kingdom is difputed by twelve candidates, 
who fubmit their claims to the arbitration of Edward, king of Engiand: which lays 
the foundation of a long and defolating war between beth rations. 





1293 There is a regular fucceflion of :Englifh parliaments from this year, being the 22d cf 


1298 


Edward I. 
The prefent T'urkifh empire begins in Bithynia under Ottoman. 
Silver-hafted knives, fpoons, and cups, a great luxury. 
Tallow candles fo great a luxury, that fplinters of wood were ufed for lights. 
Zine fold by apothecaries as a cordial. 


61 £22 The 
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1302 The mariner’s compafs invented, or improved by Givia, of Naples. 
1307 The beginning of the Swifs cantons. 
1308 The popes remove to Avignon in France for 70 years. 
1310 Lincoln's Inn fociety eftablifhed. | 
1314 The battle of Bannockburn between Edward II. and Robert Bruce, which eftablifhes the 
1 latter on the throne of Scotland. | | 
The cardinals fet fire to the conclave and feparate. A vacancy in the papal chair for 
two ycars. 
1320 Gold Rit coined in Chriftendom ; 1344 ditto in England. 
1336 Two Brabant weavers fettle at York, which, fays Edward III. may prove of great benefit 
to us and our fubjects. | 
1337 The firít comet whofe courfe is defcribed with an aftronomical exactmefs. 
1340 Gunpowder and guns firít invented by Swartz, a monk of poe in I346, Edward III 
had four pieces of cannon, which contributed to gain him the battle of Creffy; 1346, 
bombs and mortars were invented. ' | i 
Oil painting firft made ufe of by John Vaneck. 
. . Heralds college inftituted in England. 
1344 The firft creation to titles by patent ufed by Edward III. 
1346 The battle of Durham, in which David king of Scots, is taken prifoner. 
1349 The order of the garter inftituted in England by Edward III. altered in 1557, and con- 
>  . fifts of 26 knights. 
1352 The Turks firft enter Europe. 
1354 The money in Scotland till now the fame as in England. 
1356 The battle of Poiétiers, in which king John of France and his fon are taken prifoners 
by Edward the Black Prince. - 
1357 Coals firft brought to London. 
1358 Arms of England and France firft quartered by Edward IIT. 
3362 The ce pleadings in England changed from French to Englifh, as a favour of Edward IIF. 
to his people. 
[ohn Wickliffe, an Englifhman, begins about this time to oppofe the errors of the church 
of Rome with great acuteneís and fpirit. His followers are called Lollards, 
1386 A company of linen-weavers from the Netherlands eftablifhed in London. 
W indfor caflle built by Edward III. 
1388 The battle of Otterburn between Hotípur and the earl of Douglas. 
1391 Cards invented in France for the king's amufement. 
1399 Weltminfter Abbey rebuilt and enlarged —W eítminfter Hall ditto. 
Order of the Bath inftituted at the coronation of Henry IV. renewed: in 1725; confilting 
of 38 knights. 
1410 Guildhall, London, built. 
1411 The univerfity of St. Andrew’s in Scotland founded. 
1415 The battle of Agincourt gained over the French by Henry V. of England. 
1428 ‘The fiege of Done, the firít blow to the Englith power in France. 
3430 About this time Laurantius of Harlem invented the art of printing, which he practifed 
‘with feparate wooden types - Gutenburgh afterwards invented cut metal types; but 
the art was carried to perfection by Peter Schoeffer, who invented the mode of cafting 
the types in matrices. Fredric Corfellis began to print in Oxford, in 1468, with 
wooden types; but it was William Caxton, who introduced into England the art of 
printing with fufile types in 1474. | 
1446 The Vatican library founded at Rome. 
The fea breaks in at Dort, in Holland, and drowns 100,000 people. 
1453 Conftantinople taken by the Turks, which ends the eaftern empire, 1123 years from its 
dedication by Conftantine the Great, and 2206 years from the foundation of Rome 
1454 The univerfity of Glafgow, in Scotland, founded. 
1460 Engraving and etching on copper invented. 
21477 The univerfity of Aberdeen, in Scotland, founded. 


1483 Hch 
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1483 Richard III. king of England, and laft of the Plantagenets, is defeated and killed at 
the battle of Bofworth, by Henry (Pudor) VII. which puts an end to thc civil wars 
between the Houfes of York and Lancafter, after a conteft of 30 ycars, and thc lof» 
of 100,000 men. 

1486 Henry eftablithes fifty yeomen of the guards, the firft ftanding army. 

1489 Maps and fea charts firft brought to England by Barth. Columbus. 

1491 William Grocyn publicly teaches the Greek language at Oxford. | 

The Moors, hitherto: a formidable enemy to the native Spaniards, are entirely fubdued 
by Ferdinand, and become fubjects to that prince on certain conditions, which are i! 
obferved by the Spaniards, whofe clergy employ the powers of the Inquifition, with all 
its tortures ; and 1609, near one million of the Moors are driven from Spain to the 
oppofite coaft of Africa, from whence they originally came. 

1492 America firít difcovered by Columbus, a Genoefe, in the fervice of Spain. 

1394 Algebra firít known in por es 

1497 The Portuguefe firft fail to the Eaft Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. 

South America difcovered by Americus Vefpufius, from whom it has its name. 

1499 North America ditto, for Henry VII. by Cabot. 

1500 Maximilian divides the empire of Germany in fix circles, and adds four more in 1512. 

1505 Shillings firft coined in England. . | 

1509 Gardening introduced into England from the Netherlands, from whence vegetables were 

imported hitherto. | 

1513 The battle of Flowden, in which James IV. of Scotland is killed, with the flower of his 
nobility. 

1517 Martin Dudes began the Reformation. 

Egypt is conquered by the Turks. 

1518 Magellan, in the fervice of Spain, firít difcovers the ftraits of that name in South Ame- 
rica. 

1520 Henry VIII. for his writings in favour of popery, receives the title of Defender of the 
Faith from the Pope. ` 

1529 The name of Proteftant takes its rife from the Reformed protefting againít the church of 
Rome, at the diet of Spires in Germany. 

1534 The Reformation takes place in England, under Henry VIII. 

1537 Religious houfes diffolved by ditto. 

1539 The firft Englifh edition of the Bible authorized ; the prefent tranflation finifhed 1611. 
About this time cannon began to be ufed in fhips. 

1543 Silk ftockings firft worn by thc French king; firit worn in England by queen Elizabeth, 
1 561 ; the fteel frame for weaving invented by the Rev. Mr. Lee, of St. John’s Cole 
lege, Cambridge, 1589. 

Pins firft ufed in England, before which time the ladies ufed fkewers. 

1544. Good lands let in England at one fhilling per acre. 

1545 The famous council of Trent begins, and continues 18 years. 

1546 Firít law in England eftablifhing the intereft of money at ten per cent. 

1549 Lords lieutenants of counties inftituted in England. 

1559 Horfe guards inftituted in England. . 

1555 The Ruffian company eftablifhed in England. 

155 ueen Elizabeth begins her reign. 

1560 The Reformation in Scotland completed by John Knox. 

1563 Knives firft made in England. 

1569 Royal Exchange firít buil e 

1572 ET, n at x win sm at Paris. 

r579 'The Dutch fhake off the Spanifh yoke, and the republi ina. 

sí Engliíh Eaft-India iscorpomed ehed ia non n 

Turkey company incorporated. 








6Da r580 S: 
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1580 Sir Francis Drake returns from his voyage round the world, being the firft Englith cir- 
cumnavigator. | 
Parochial regilter firft appointed in England. 
1582 Pope Gregory introduces the New Style in Haly 3 the 5th of October being count- 


ed 15. 
1583 Tobacco firit brought from ba m into England. 
1587 Mary queen of Scots is beheaded by order of Elizabeth, after 18 years imprifonment. 
1588 The Spanih Armada deftroyed by Drake and other Englifh admirals. 
Henry IV. pafics the ediét ef Nantz, tolerating the Proteftanrs. | 
1589 Coaches firit introduced into England ¿ hackncy ack 1093 3 increafed to 1000, in 





1770» 
1590 Band of Penfioners inftituted in England. 
1591 Trinity College, Dublin, founded. 
1597 Watches firft brought into England from Germany. 
1505 Decimal arithmetic invented at Bruges. 
1603 Queen Elizabeth, (the laft of the Tudors) dies, and nominates James VI. of Scotland (and 
firft of the Stuarts) as her fucceflor ; which unites both kingdoms under the name of 
Great Britain. 
1605 The Gunpowder plot difcovered at Weftmiuites ; being a project of the Roman catho- 
lics to blow up the king and both houfes of parliament. 
1606 Oaths of allegiance firft adminiftered in England. 
1608 Galileo, of Florence, firft difcovers the fatellites about the planet Saturn, by the telefcope, 
then juft invented in Holland. 
1630 Henry EV. is murdered at Paris by Ravilliac, a prieft. 
1611 Baronets firft created in England, by James I. 
2624 He, Tie of Marchefton, in Scotland, invents the logarithms. 
Sir Hugh Middleton brings the New River to London from Ware. 
1616 The firit anent fettlement in Virginia. 
1619 Dr. W. Harvey, an Englifhman, difcovers the doctrine of the circulation of the blood. 
3620 The broad filk manufa uei from raw filk, introduced into England. 
1621 New England planted by the Puritans. 
1625. King James dies, and is fucceeded by his fon, Charles 1. 
The iland of Barbadoes, the firft Englifh fettlement in the Weft Indies is planted. 
1632 The battle of Lutzen, in which Guftavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, and head of the 
Proteftants im Germany, is killed. 
r635 Province of Maryland planted by lord Baltimore. 
Regular pofls eftablifhed from don to Scotland, Freland, &c. 
1640 King Charles difobliges his Scottifh fubjeéis, on which their army, under general Lef- 
ley, em Enj;land, and takes Newcaflle, being encouraged by the malcontents in 
and. 
The maffacre in Ireland, when 40,000 Englifh proteftants were killed.. 
t642 King Charles impeaches five members, who had oppoíed his arbitrary meafures, which 
begins the civil warin England.. 
1643 Excife on beer, ale, Ec. firft impofed by parliament. 
1646 Epifcopacy abolifhed in England. 
+649 Charles E. beheaded at Whitehall, January 30, aged 49. 
1654 CromweH affumes.the protectorfhip. 
1655 The Englifh, under admiral Penn, take Jamaica from the Spaniards. 
1658 Cromwell dies, and is fuceceded in the protecioríhip, by his fon:Richard. 
1660 King Charles 1]. is reftored by Monk, commander ef the army, after an exile of twelve- 
years in Eranoe and Holland. 
Epifcopacy reftored in England and Scotland 
e people of Denmark, being opprefled by the nobles, furrender their privileges to Fre»- 
deric III. who becomes abfolute. 


1662 ‘Lhe Royal Society eftablifhed in.London by Charles II. 








1663. Carokza 
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1663 Carolina planted ; in 1728, divided into two feparate governments.- 
1664 The New Netherlands, in North: America, conquered from the Swedes and Ditch, by 
the Englifh. 
1665 The e rages in London,. and carries off 63,000 perfons. 
1666 ‘Che great fire of London began Sept. 2, and continued three days,. in which were de- 
ftroyed 13,006 houfes,. md 400 itreete.. 
Tea frit uled in- England. 
1667 ‘he peace of Breda, whicli confirms to the Englith the New Netherlands, now. known. 
by the name of Pennfylvania, New York and New Jerfey. 
1668 ————— ditto, Aix la Chapelle. 
St. James's park planted, and made a thorougli-fare for public ufe by Charles-II. 
1670 The Englifh Hudfon's Bay Company incorporated. 
1672 Lewis XIV. over-runs great part of Holland, when tlie Dutch open their fluices, be- 
ing determined to drown their. country, and retire to their fetlements-in the Eaft. 
ndies. 
African company eftablifhed. 
1678. The peace of Nimeguen. 
The habeas corpus act paficd. 
1680 A great comet appeared, and from its nearncefs to our earth, alarmed the.inhabitants. It. 
continued vifible from Nov. 3, to March g. 
William Penn, a Quaker, receives a charter for planting Pennfylvania. 
3683 India ftock.fold from: 360 to 500 pa cent. 
1685. Charles IL. dies, aged 55, and is fucceeded by his.brother, James II. 
The duke of Monmouth, natural fon.to Charles II. raifes a rebellion; but is defeated af 
the battle of Sedgemoor, and beheaded. 
The edict of Nantz infamoufly revoked by Lewis XIV. and the proteftants cruelly 
erfecuted. 
1687 The palace of Verfailles, near Paris, finifhed by Lewis XIV. 
3688 The Revolution in Great Britain hegins, Nov. 5, King James abdicates,. and retires to 
France, December, 3: 
1€ 89 se William and: queen Mary, daughter and fon-in-law to James, are proclaimed Fe- 
ruary 16. | 
Vifcount Dundee ftands out for Tames in: Scotland, but is killed by general Mackey, at: 
the battle of Killycrankie, upon. which. the IHghlanders, wearied with repeated mil- ' 
fortunes, difperfe. 
'The land-tax paffed in England. 
"The toleration act pafled in ditto. 
Several bifhops are deprived for not taking tlie oath to King William. 
1690 The battle of the Boyne, gained by William againft. James,. in Ireland. 
1691 'l'hewar in Ireland finifhed; by the furrender of Limerick to William. 
1692 T p m and. Dutch fleets; commanded by admiral Ruffel, defeat the French fleet off 
a Hogue. 
1693 Bayonets at the end of loaded mufkets firft ufed by the French againft the Confederates ir 
the battle of Turin. 
The duchy of. Hanover made the ninth electorate.- 
Bank of England eftablifhed by king Wiliiam.. 
'l'he firft public lottery was drawn this year. 
Mafíacre of Highlanders at Glencoe, by king William's troops» 
1694 Queen Mary dies at the age of 33, and William reigns alone. 
Stamp duties inftituted in England.. 
1696 ‘Lhe peace of Ryfwick.. 
1699 TheScots fettled a colony:at the Ifthmusof Darien; in America; and called it Caledonia. 
3700 Charles XIE: of Sweden begins his reign 
Eing James II. dies at St. Germains,, in.the 68th year of his age. 
2701 Pruíha.erected into a kingdom.. | 


Society for the propagation of the Gofpel-in foreign parts eftablifhed. 








3592 King. 
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1702 King William dies, aged 50, and is fuccceded by quecn Anne, daughter to James IT. 
| who, with the emperor and States General, renews the war againít France and 
Spain. 
1704 Gibraltar taken from the Spaniards, by admiral Rooke. 
. The battle. of Blenheim, won by the duke of Marlborough and allies, againft the 
French. 
The court of Exchequer inftituted in England. 
1706 The treaty of Union betwixt England and 5codand, figned Tuly 22. 
The bartle of Ramillies won by Marlborough and the allies. 
1707 The firft Britifh parliament. 
1708 Mlinorca taken from the Spaniards by general Stanhope. 

The battle of Oudenarde won by Mariborough and tbc allies. 

Sardinia creéted into a kingdom, and given to the duke « f Savoy. 

1709 bi = Great, czar of Mufcovy, defeats Charles XII. ar Pultowa, who flies tu 
urkcy. 

The battle of Malplaquet won by Marlborough and the allies. 

syro Quecn Anne changes the Whig miniftry for others more favourable to the intereft of her 
fuppofed brother, the late Pretender. 

The cathedral church of St. Paul, London, rebuilt by Sir Chriftopher Wren, in 37 
years, at one million expence, by a duty on coals. 

The Englifh South-Sea company began. 

1712 Duke of Hamilton and lord Mohun killed in a duel in Hyde-Park. 
1713 The peace of Utrecht, whereby Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New-Britain, and Hudfon’s 
: Bay, in North Amcrica, were yielded to Great Britain ; Gibraltar and Minorca, in 
Europe, were alío confirmed to the faid crown by this treaty. 
1714 Queen Anne dies, at the age of 50, and is fucceeded by George I. 
Intereft reduced to five per cent. 
1715 Lewis XIV. dies, and is fucceeded by his great-grandfon, Lewis XV, 

The rebellion in Scotland begins in Sept. under the earl of Mar, in favour of thc Pre- 

tender. The action of Sheriff-muir, and the furrender of Prefton, both in November 

when the rebels diíperfe. ü 

1716 The Pretender married to the princefs Sobiefki, grand-daughter of John Sobiefki, late 
king of Poland. 

An act paffed for feptennial parliaments. 

1719 The Mififfippi fcheme at its height in France. 

Lombe's filk throwing machine, containing 26,586 wheels, crected at Derby; takes up 
one-eighth of a mile ; onc water-wheel moves the reft ; and in 24 hours, it works 
213,504,960 yards of organzine filk thread. 

The South-Sea fchemc in England begun April 7, was at its height at the end of June, 
and quite funk about September 29. 

1727 "inp Geor , dies, in the 68th year of his age, and is fuccecded by his only fon 
eorge IT. 

Inoculation firít tried on criminals with fuccefs. 

Ruffia, formerly a dukedom, is now eftablifhed as an empire. 

1732 Kouli Khan ufurps the Perfian throne, conquers the Mogul empire, and returns with two 
hundred thirty-one millions fterling. 

Several public-fpirited gentlemen begin the fettlement of Georgia, in North America. 

1736 Captain Porteous, having ordered his foldiers to fire upon the populace, at the execution of 
a fmuggler, is himfelf hanged by the mob at Edinburgh. 

1738 Weftminfter-Bridge, confifting of fifteen arches, begun ; finifhed 1750, at the expence 
of 389,000 l. defrayed by parliament. 

1739 Letters of marque iffued out in Britain againft Spain, July 21, and war declared Oc- 


tober 23. 

1743 i battle of Dettingen won by the Englifh and allies, in favour of the queen of 
lungary. 

2744 War cnt againft France. Commodore Anfon returns from his voyage round the 
world. 


1745 The 


1745 
ae 
1749 
1751 
1752 
1753 
1755 


1756 
‘231 

159 
1780 


1762 


1763 


1764 
1765 


1766 
1768 
1771 


1772 


1273 
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The allies lofe the gatos of Fontenoy. 

The rebellion breaks out in Scotl. id and the Pretender's army defeated by the duke of 
Cumberland, at Culloden, April, 16, 1746. 

Britifh Linen company ercéted. - 

The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, by which a reflitution of all places taken during the war 
was to be made on all fides. 

The interelt of the Briuifh funds reduced to three per cent. 

Britifh herring fifhery incorporated. ! 

Frederic, prince of Wales, father to his prefent majefty, died. 

Autiquarian fociety at London, incorporated. 

The new ítyle introduced into Great Britain 5 the third of September being counted 
the fourteenth. 

The Britifh mufeum erected at Montagu houfe. 


943 


Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, inftituted in London. 


Liíbon deftroyed by an earthquake. 

146 Englifhmen are confined in the black hole at Calcutta, in the Eaft Indies, by order 
of the nabob, and 123 found dead next morning. 

Marine fociety eítablifhed at London. 

Damien attempted to affaffinate the French king. 

General Wolfe is killed in the battle of Quebec, which is gained by the Englifh. 

King George M. dies October 25, in the 77th year of his age, and is fucceeded by his 
prefent majefty, who, on the 22d of September, 1761 married the princeís Charlotte, 
of Mecklenburgh Strelitz. 

Black-Friars bridge, confifting of nine archcs, begun 3 finifhed 1770, at the expence of 

1 52,840]. to be difcharged by a toll. 

War declared againft Spain. | 

Peter III. emperor of Ruffia, is depofed, imprifoned, and murdered. 

American philofophical fociety eftablifhed in Philadelphia. 

George Auguftus Frederic, prince of Wales, born Auguft 12. 

The definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain, France, Spain, and Portugal, con- 
cluded at Paris, February 10, which confirmed to Great Britain the extenfive pro- 
vinces of Canada, Eaft and Weft Florida, and part of Louifiana, in North America; 
e the iflands of Granada, St. Vincent, Dominica, and Tobago, in the Welt 

ndies. 

The parliament granted 10,0001. to Mr. Harrifon, for his dilcovery of the longitude by 
his time- piece. 

His majefty's royal charter pafied for incorporating the — 

a act paffed annexing the fovereignty of the ifland of Ma 

ritain. 

April 21, a fpot or macula of the fun, more than thrice the bignefs of our earth, paffed 
the fun’s centre. 

C rd of painting eftablifhed in London. 

The Turks imprifon the Ruffian ambaffador, and declare war againít that empire. 

Dr. Solander and Mr. Banks, in his majeity's fhip the Endeavour, feut. Cook, return 
from a voyage round the world, having made feveral important diicoverics in the 
South Seas. 

The king of Sweden changes the conftitution of that kingdom. 

AE Mi ig marries a princefs of Germany, grand-daughter of Thomas, late carl of 

ylefbury. 

The emperor of Germany, emprefs of Ruffia, and the king of Prufa, ftrip the king of 
Poland of great part of his dominions, which they divide among themfelves, in viola- 


of artiíls. 
n to the crown of Great 


tion of the moft folemn treaties. i 

Captain Phipps is fent to explore the North Pole, but having made 51 degrees, is in 
danger of being locked up by the ice, and his attempt to difcover a pailage in that 
quarter proves fruitlefs. 


A de- 
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1773 The Jefuits expelled.from the Pope’s dominions, and fuppreffed by his bull, Aug. 25. 


The Englith Eaít India -company, having by conqueft or treaty, acquired the extenfive 
provinces of Bengal, Orixa, and Bahar, containing fifteen millions of inhabitants, great 
irregularities are committed by their fervants abroad, upon which government inter- 
feres, and fends ont judges, Sc. for the better adminiftration of juftice. 

The war between the Ruíhans and Turks proves difgraceful to the latter, who lofe tle 
iflands in the Archipelago, and by fea are every where unfuccefsful. 


1774 Peace is proclaimed between the Ruflians and ‘lurks. 


The Britith parliament having pafled an act, laying a duty of three pence per pound upon 
all teas imported into America 3 the colonifts, confidering this asa grievance, deny the 
right of the Britith parliament to tax them. 

Deputies from the feveral American colonies meet at Philadelphia, as the firít general 
congreís, Sept. 5. 

Firít petition of Canacets to the king, Nov. 


1775 April 19, The firit action happens in America between the king’s troops and the Pro- 


vincials at Lexington. 

May 20, Articles of confederatioa and perpetual union between the American pros 
vinces. 

June 17, A bloody action at Bunker's-Hill, between the royal troops and thc Ame- 
ricans. 


47276 March 17, The town of Bolton evacuated by the king's troops. 


An unfuccefsful attempt, in July, made by commodore Sir Peter Parker, and lieutenant- 
general.Clinton, upon Charles-T own, in South Carolina. 

'The Congreís declare the American colonies free and independent ftates, July 4. 

The Americans are driven from Long Iland, New York, in Auguft, with est lois and 
great numbers of them taken priloners ; and the city of New York, is afterwards 
taken poffeffion of by the king's troops. 

December 25, General Wafhingtou takes 9co of the Heffians prifoners at Trenton. 

Torture abolifhed im Poland. 


4777 General Howe takes pofle(fion of Philadelphia. 


Lieutenant-general Burgoyne is obliged to furrender his army, at Saratoga, in Canada, 
by convention, to the American army under the command of the generals Gates and 
Arnold, October 17. 


1778 A treaty of alliance concluded at Paris between the French king and the thirteen united 


American colonies, in which their independence is acknowledged by the court of 
France, February 6. 

The remains of the earl of Chatham interred at the public expence in Weftminíter Ab- 
bey, June 9, in confequence of a vore of parliament. 

'The earl of Carlifle, William Eden, Efq. and George Johnftone, Efq. arrive at Philadel- 
phia, the beginning of June, as commiflfioners for reftoring peace between Great Bri- 
tain and America. 

Philadelphia evacuated by the king's troops, June 18. 

The cangrefs refufe to treat with the Britith commiíhoners, unlefs the independence of 
the American colonies were firt acknowledged, or the king's fleets and armies with- 
drawn from America. 

An engagement fought oft Breft between the Englifh fleet under the command of 
admiral Keppel, and the French fleet under the command of the count d'Or- 
villhiers, July 27. 

Dominica taken by the French, Sept. 7. 

Pondicherry furrenders to the arms of Great Britain, Oct. 17. 

St, Lucia taken from the French, Dccember 28. 


1779 St. Vincent taken by the French, June 17. 


1780 


Grenada taken by the French, July 3. 
Torture in courts of juftice abolithed in France. 


The inquifition abolifhed in the duke of Modeua's dominions. 


2 Admiral 
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1:80 Admiral Rodney takes twenty-two fail of Spanifh fhips, Jan. 8. 

‘I he fame admiral alfo engages a Spanith flect under the command of Don Juan de Tan- 
gara, near Cape St. Vincent, and takes five fhips of the line, onc morc driven on (hos 2, 
and another blown up, Jan. 16. 

Three actions between admiral Rodney and the count de Guichen, in the Weft Indies, in 
the months óf April and May; but none of them decifive. 

Charles- Town, South-Carolina, furrenders to Sir Henry Clinton, May 4. 

Penfacola, and the whole province of Weft Florida, furrender to the arms of the king of 
Spain, May g. 

The pretended proteftant Affociation, to the numbcr of 50,coo, go up to the Houfz of 
Commons, with their petitionfor the repealof an act pafled in favour of Papifls, June 2. 

That event followed by the moft daring riots in the city of London and in Southwark, 
for feveral fucceffive days, in which fome Popifh chapels are deftroyed, together with 
the prifons of Newgate, the King's Bench, the Fleet, feveral 7 houfes,&c. Thefe 
alarming riots are at length fuppreffed by the interpofition of the military, and many of 
the rioters tried and executed for — 

Five Englifh Eaft Indiamen, and fifty Englifh merchant fhips bound for the Weft Indies, 
taken by the combined fleets of France and Spain, Auguft 8. 

Earl Cornwallis obtains a fignal victory over general Gates, near Camden, in South Caro- 
lina, in which above 1000 American prifoners are taken, Aug. r6. 

Mr. Laurens, late prefident of the congrefs, taken in an American packet, near New- 
foundland, Sept. 3. 

General Arnold deferts the fervice of the Congrefs, efcapes to New York, and is made a 
brigadier-general in the royal fervice, Sept. 24. 

Major André, adjutant-general to the Britifh army, hanged as a fpy at Tappan, in the 
province of New York, Oct. 2. 

Mr. eaim is committed prifoner to the Tower, on a charge of high treafon, Oc- 
tober, 4. 

Dreadful hurricanes in the Weft Indies, by which great devaftation is made in Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, St. Lucia, Dominica, and other iflands, Oct. 3. and 1o. 

A declaration of hoftilities publifhed againft Holland, Dec. 20. 

1781 'The Dutch ifland of St. Euftatia taken by admiral Rodney, and General Vaughan, Feb. 
Retaken by the French, Nov. 27. 

Earl Cornwallis obtains a victory, but with confiderable lofs, over the Americans under 
general Green, at Guildford, in North Carolina, March 15. 

The ifland of ‘Tobago taken by the French, June 2. 

A bloody engagement fought between an Englifh fquadron under the command of ad- 
miral Parker, and a Dutch fquadron under the command of admiral Zoutman, off the 
Dogger-bank, Auguft s. 

Earl Cornwallis with a confiderable Britifh army, furrendered prifoners of war to the 
American and French troops, under the command of general Wafhington, and count 
Rochambeau, at York-town, in Virginia, Oét. 19. 

1782 Trincomale, on the ifland of Ceylon, taken by admiral Hughes, Jan. rr. 

Minorca furrendered to the arms of the king of Spain, Feb. 5. 

The ifland of St. Chriftopher taken by the French, Feb. 12. 

The ifland of Nevis, in the Weft Indies, taken by tke French, Feb. 14. 

Montferrat taken by the French, Feb. 22. 

The houfe of commons addreís the king againft any farther profecution of offenfive 
war on the continent of North America, March 4, and relolve, that houfe would 
confider all thofe as enemies to his majefty, and this country, who fhould ad- 
vife or by any means attempt the farther profecution of offenfive war on the con- 
tinent of North America, for the purpofe of reducing the revolted colonies to obc- 
dience by force. 

Admiral Rodney obtains a fignal viétory over the French fice:, under the command of 
sount de Graffe, near Dominica, in the Weft Indies, April 12. 


6 E 1722 Admiral 
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1782 Admiral Hughes, with eleven fhips, beat off, near the ifland of Ceylon, the French ad- 


1783 Preliminary articles of peace between his Britannic majeít y, 


1784 


miral Suffrein, with twelve fhips of the line, after a fevere engagement, in which both 
fleets loft a great numberof men, April 13. 

The refolution of the Houfe of Commons relating to John Wilkes, efq. and the Middlefex 
election, pafled Feb. 17. 1769, refcinded May 3. 

The bill to repeal the declaratory a& of George I. relative to the legiflation of Ireland, 
received the royal aflent June 20. 

The French took and deftroyed the forts and fettlements in Hudfon's-Bay, Aug. 24. 

The Spaniards defeated in their grand attack on Gibraltar, Sept. 13. 

d concluded betwixt the republic of Holland and the United States of America, 

ct. B. 

Provifional articles of peace figned at Paris between the Britifh and American commif- 
fioners, by which the Thirteen United American colonies are acknowledged by his 
Britannic majefty to be free, fovereign, and independent (tates, Nov. 30. 

and the kings of France and 
Spain, figned at Verfailles, Jan. 20. 

The order of St. Patrick inftituted, Feb. 5. 

Three earthquakes in Calabria Ulterior and Sicily, deftroying a great number of towns 
and inhabitants, Feb. 5,7, and 28th. 

Armiftice betwixt Great Britain and Holland, Feb. 10. 

The firt Air-Balloon let off in Paris, by M. Montgolfer, Aug. 27. 

Ratification of the definitive treaty of peace between Great Dritain, France, Spain, and 

the United States of America, Dept. 3. 

The city of London wait on the king with an addrefs of thanks for difmifRng the coalition 
miniftry, Jan. 16. | 

The great feal ftolen from the lord chancellor’s houfe in Great Ormond-ftreet, 
March 24. 

The ratification of the peace with America arrived April 7. 


"Y be definitive treaty of peace betwen Great Britain and Holland May 24. 


The memory of Handel commemorated by a grand jubilee, at Weltminfter Abbey, 
May 26. 

Proclamation for a public thankfgiving, July 2. 

NJr. Lunardi afcended in a Balloon from the Artillery-ground, Moorfields, the firft at- 
tempt of the kind in England, Sept. 15. 


MEN of LEARNING and GENIUS. 


N. B. By the Dates is onplicd the Time when tbe above Writers died; but when that Perica 


happens not to be known, the Age in which they flaurifbed is fignified by 8. The Names in 
[talics, are tbofc who have given the befi Engli Tranflations, exclufive of School Books. 


Fo tals. 


OMER, .the firft profane writer and Greek poet, flourifhed. Pope. 


Hefiod, the Greek poet, fuppofed to live near the time of Homer. Cooke. 


; Lycurgus, the Spartan lawgiver. 
> Sappho, the Greek lyric poctefs, fi, Fawkes. 
Solon, lawgiver of Athens. 

fEfop, the R 

‘Thales, the firt Greek aftronomer and geographer.. 
Pythagoras, founder of the Pythagorean philofoph y in Greece. 
Anacreon, the Greck lyric poet. 
ZEfchylus, the Gift Greck tragic poet. 


rít Greek fabulift. Croxal. 

Rowee 
Fawkes. Addifone 

Potter. 


435 Pindar 


43 


30 
ES 
11 

8 


A.C 
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Pindar, the Greek lyric poet. 77/2. 

Herodotus, of Greece, the firft writer of jotas hiftorv. 
Ariftophanes, the Greek comic poet, f. AZ hite. 
Euripides, the Greek tragic pocte J¥oodhull. 
Sophocles, ditto, Franklin. Potter. 

Confucius, the Chinefe philofopher, fl. 
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Littlebury. 


Socrates, the founder of moral philofophy, in Greece. 
lhucydides, the Greek hiftorian. Smith. Hobbes. 
Hippocrates, the Greek phyfician. Clifton, 


Democritus, the Greek philofopher. | 
Xenophon, ditto, and hiítorian. Smith, Spelman, Afhly, Fielding. 


Plato, the Greek philofopher, and difciple of Socrates. Sydenham. 
Ifocrates, the Greek orator. Dimfdale. - 

Ariítotle, the Greek philofopher, and difciple of Plato. Hebbes. 
Demoithenes, the Athenian orator; poifoned himfelf. Leland. Francis. 


lheophraftus, the Greek philofopher, and fcholar of Ariftotle. 
Theocritus, the firt Greek paftoral poet, fl. Fawkes. 

Euclid, of Alexandria, in Egypt, the mathematician, fl. R. Simfon. 
Epicurus, founder of the Epicurean philofophy in Greece. Digby. 
Xeno, founder of the ftoic philofophy in ditto. 
Callimachus, the Greek elegiac poet. 
Archimedes, the Greek geometrician. 

Plautus, the Roman comic poet. Thornton. 
Terence, of Carthage, the Latin comic poet. 
Diogenes, of Babylon, the ftoic philofopher. 
Polybius, of Greece, the Greek and Roman hiftorian. 
Creech. 


Budget. 


Colman. 


Hampton. 


Lucretius, the Roman poet. 
Julius Cæfar, the Roman biftorian and commentator, killed. Duncan. 
Diodorus Siculus, of Greece, the univerfal hiftorian, fl. Booth. 


Vitruvius, the Roman architeét, fl. 

Cicero, the Roman orator and philofopher put to death. Guthrie. 
Cornelius Nepos, the Roman biographer, fl. Rowe. 

Salluft, the Roman hiftorian. Gordon. Rofe. 

Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, the Roman hiftorian, f. Spelman. 
Virgil, the Roman epic poet. Dryden, Pitt, Warton. 

Catullus, 'T'ibullus, and Propertius, Roman pocts. Grainger, Dart. 
Horace, the Roman lyric and fatiric poet. Francis. 


Al elinoth, 


Livy, the Roman hiftorian. Hay. 

Ovid, the Roman elegiac poet. Gartd. 

Celfus, the Roman philofopher and phyfician, & Grieve. 
Strabo, the Greek geographer. 


Phzedrus, the Roman fabulift. Smart. 


Paterculus, the Roman hiftorian, fl. Newcome. 

Perfius, the Roman fatiric poet. Brew/fer. 

Quintus Curtius, a Roman hiftorian, of Alexander the Great, fl. Digby. 
Seneca, of Spain, the philofopher and tragic poet, put to death. L Eftrange. 


65 Lucan, the Roman epic poet, ditto. Rowe. 

79 Pliny the elder, the Roman natural hiftorian. Holland. 
93 ey ien the Jewifh hiftorian. /Vhiffon. 

94 Epictetus, the Greek ftoic philofopher, fl. Mrs. Carter. 
95 Quintilian, the Roman orator and advocate. Guthrie. 
96 Statius, the Roman epic poet. Lewis. 

98 Lucius Florus, of Spain, the Roman hiftorian, fl. 





99 Tacitus, the Roman hiftorian, 


Gordon. 


6ÉE 2 104 Martial, 
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104 Martial, of Spain, the epigrammatic poet. Hay. 


Valerius Flaccus, the Roman epic poet 


116 Pliny the younger, hiftorical letters. Melmoth, Orrery. 
117 Suetonius, the Roman hiftorian. Hughes. 
119 Plutarch of Greece, the biographer. Dryden, Langhorne. 
128 Juvenal, the Roman fatiric poet. Dryden. 
140 Ptolemy, the Egyptian geographer, mathematician, and aftronomer, f. 
150 Juftin, the Roman hiftorian, fl. Turndu/!. 
161 Arrian, the Roman hiftorian and philofopher, fl. Rooke. 
167 Juftin, of Samaria, the oldeft Chriftian author after the apoftles. 
180 -Lucian, the Roman philologer. Dimfdale, Dryden, Franklin. 
Marcus Aur. Antoninus, Roman emperor and philofopher. Collier, Elphinftone. 
193 Galen, the Greek philofopher and phyfician. 
200 Diogenes Laertius, the Greek biographer, fi. 
229 Dion Caíhus, of Greece, the Roman hiftorian, fl. 
254 Origen, a Chriftian father of Alexandria. 
Herodian, of Alexandria, the Roman hiflorian, fl. Hart. 
258 Cyprian, of Carthage, fuffered martyrdom. JAZarfhal. 
273 Longinus, the Greek orator, put to death by Aurelian. Smith. 
320 Lactantius, a father of the church, fl. 
336 Arius, a prieft of Alexandria, founder of the fe&t of Arians. 
342 Eufebius, the ecclefialtical hiftorian and chronologer. Hanmer. 
379 Dahl, bifhop of Coefarea. 
389 Gregory Nazienzen, bifhop of Conftantinople. 
397 Ambrofe, bifhop of Milan. 
415 Macrobius, the Roman grammarian. 
428 Eutropius, the Roman hiftorian. 
524 Boetius, the Roman poet and Platonic philofopher. Bellamy, Prefer. 
529 Procopius of Cefarea, the Roman hiftorian. Hokro/ft. 


Here ends the illuftrious lift of ancient, or, as they are ftyled, Claffic authors, for whom 


mankind are indebted to Greece and Rome, thofe two great theatres of human glory; but 
it will ever be regretted, that a fmall part only of their writings have come to our hands. 
This was owing to the barbarous policy of thofe fierce illiterate pagans, who, in the fifth 
century, fubverted the Roman empire, and in which praétices they were joined foon after by 
the Saracens, or followers of Mahomet. Conftantinople alone had efcaped the ravages of the 
Barbarians ; and to the few literati who fheltered themfelves within its walls, is chiefly owing 
the prefervation of thofe valuable remains of antiquity. To learning, civility, and refinement, 
fucceeded worfe than Gothic ignorance—the fuperftition and buffoonery of the church of 
Rome; Europe therefore produces few names worthy of record during the fpace of a 
Rees years ; a period which hiftorians, with great propriety, denominate the dark or 

othic ages. | 

The invent of printing contributed to the revival of learning in the fixteenth century, 
from which memorable æra a race of men have fprung up in a new foil, France, Germany, and ' 
Britain; who if they do not exceed, at leaft equal the greateft geniufes of antiquity. Of 
i our n countrymen have the reputation of the fríe rank, with whofe names we fhal! 
finifh our lift. | 


A. C. 
735 Bede, a prieft of Northumberland ; hiflory of the Saxons, Scots, &c. 
9o1 King Alfred; hiftory, philofophy, and poetry. 

1259 Matthew Paris, monk of St. Alban’s ; hiftory of England. 

1292 Roger Bacon, Somerfetfhire ; natural philofophy. 

1308 John Fordun, a prieft of Merns-fhire, Hiftory of Scotland. 

1400 Geoffrey Chaucer, London ; the father of Englifh poetry. 

1402 John Gower, Wales; the poet. 


1535 Six 
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1535 Sir Thomas More, London ; hiftory, politics, divinity- 
1552 John Leland, London ; lives and antiquities.. 
1568 Roger Afcham, Yorkíhire ; philology and polite literature. 
1572 Reverend John Knox, the Scotch reformer 5 hiftory of the church of Scotland. | 
1582 George Buchanan, Dumbartonfhire ; Hiftory of Scotland, Pfalms of David, politics, &c-- 
1598 Edmund Spencer, London; Fairy Queen, and other: poems. 
1615-25 Beaumont and Fletcher; 53 dramatic pieces. r 
1616 William Shakefpeare, Stratford ; 42 tragedies and comedies. 
1622 John Napier, of Marchefton, Scotland; difcoverer of logarithms. . 
1623 William Camden, London; hiftory and antiquities. 
1626 Lord Chancellor Bacon, London; natural philofophy and literature in general. 
1634 Lord Chief Juftice Coke, Norfolk; laws of England.. 
1638 Ben Johnfon, London; 53 dramatic pieces. — — 
1641 Sir Henry Spelman, Norfolk; laws: and antiquities.. 
1654 John Selden, Suffex ; antiquities and laws. 
1657 Dr. William Hervey, Kent; difcovered the circulation of the blood. 
1667 Abraham Cowiey, London; miícellaneous poetry. 
1674. Mcd n London; Paradife Loft, Regained, and various other pieces in: verfe and: 
rofe. 
ide, earl of Clarendon, Wiltíhtre 5. Hiftory of the Civil Wars in England. 
1675 James up di Aberdeen ; mathematics, geometry, and optics. 
1677 Reverend Dr. Ifaac Barrow, London ;. natural philofophy, mathematics, and fermons. 
1680 Samuel Butler, Worcefterfhire ; Hudibras, a burlefque poem. 
1685 Thomas Otway, London ; 10 tragedies and comedies, with other poems. 
1687 Edmund Waller, Bucks ; poems, fpeeches, letters, &c. 
1688 Dr. Ralph:Cudworth, Somerfetíhire ; Intellectual Syítem. . 
1689 Dr. Thomas Sydenham, Dorfetfhire ; Hiftory of Phyfic. 
1690 Nathaniel Lee, London; 11 tragedies. 
Robert Barclay, Edinburgh; Apology for the Quakers. 
1691 Ponourable Robert Boyle; natural and experimental philofophy and theology. 
Sir George M'Kenzie, Dundee; antiquities and laws of Scotland. 
1694. John -Tillotfon, archbifhop of Canterbury, Halifax ; 254 fermons. 
1697 Sir William ‘Temple, London; politics, and polite literature. 
1701, John Dryden, Northamptonfhire ; 27 tragedies and comedies, fatiric poems, Virg. 
1704 John Locke, Somerfetthire; philofophy, government, and theology. 
1705 John Ray, Effex; botany,.natural philofophy, and divinity. 
1707 George Farquhar, Londonderry ; eight comedies. 
1713 Ant. Afh. Cooper, earl of Shaftefbury : characteriftics. 
1714 Gilbert Burnet, Edinburgh, bifhop of Salifbury 5 biftory, biography, divinity, &c. 
1718 Nicholas Rowe, Devoníhire ; feven tragedies, tranflation of Lucan’s Pharfalia. 
1719 Reverend John Flamítead, Derbyfhire ; mathematics, and aftronomy. 
Jofeph Addifon, Wiltfhire; Spectator; Guardian, poems, politics. 
Dr. John Kiel, Edinburgh ; mathematics, and aítronomy. 
1721 Matthew Prior, London; poems and politics. 
1724 William Wollafton, Staffordfhire ; Religion of Nature delineated, 
1727 Sir Ifaac Newton, Lincolnfhire : mathematics, gcometry, aftronomy, optics. 
1729 Reverend Dr. Samuel Clark, No: wich ; mathematics, divinity, &c. 
Sir Richard Steele, Dublin ; four comedies, papers in' Tatler; &c. 
William Congreve, Staffordfhire ; faven dramatic pieces: . 
1732 John Gay, Exeter; poems, fables, and eleven dramatic pieces.. 
1734 Dr. John Arbuthnot, Merns-fhire, medicine, coins, politics. 
1742 Dr. Edmund Halley 5 natural philofophy, altronomy, navigation. 
Dr. Richard Bentley, Yorkfhire; claffical learning, criticifm. . 
1744 Alexander Pope, London ; poems, letters, tranflation of Homer. 
1745 Reverend Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dublin; poems, politics, and letters. 


1746 Colim 
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1736 Colin M-“Laurin, Argylefhire; algcbra, view of Newton’s philofophy. 
James 'l'homfon, Roxburglífhire ; Seafous, and other poems, five tragedics. 
Reverend Dr. Ifaac Watts, Southampton; logic, philofophy, pfalms, hymns, fermons, & c. 
Dr. Francis Hutchefon, Airthire; fyftem of moral pliulofophy. 
17519 Reverend Dr. Convers Middleton, Yorkthives Life of Cicero, &c. 
Andrew Baxter, Old Abcrdeen 5 metaphyfics, and natural phi'ofophy. 
1751 Henry 5t. John, lord Bolingbroke, Surry; philofophy, metaphyfics, and politics. 
Dr. Alexauder Monvo, Edinburgh ; anatomy of the human body. 
3754. Dr. Richard Mead, London; on poifens, plague, fmall-pox, medicine, precepts. 
Henry Fielding, Somerfetfhi.e; Tom Jones, Jofeph Andrews, Nc. 
1757 Golly Cibber, oc ; 25 tragedies and comedies. 
1761 Thomas Sherlock, bil.op ef London; 69 fermons, &c. 
Benjamin Floadly, bifhop of Wincheftcr; fermons and controverfy, 
Samel Richardfon, Londons Grandifon, Clariila, Pamela. 
Reverend Dr. John Leland, Lancafhire ; Anfwer to deiftical Writers. 
1765 Reverend Dr. Edward Young; Night Thoughts, and other poems, 3 tragedies. 
Robert Simfon, Glafgow ; conic fections, Euclid, Apollonius. 
z368 Reverend Lawrence Sterne; 45 fermons, Sentimental Journey, Triftram Shandr. 
1769 Robert Smith, Lincolnfhire ; harmonics and optics. 
Reverend Dr. Jortin; Life of Erafmus, Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, and fermons. 
Dr. Mark Akenfide, Newcaftle upon Tyne; poems. 
Dr. Tobias Smollett, Dumbartonfhire ; Hiftory of England, novels, tranflation:. 
1771 Thomas Gray, Profeffor of Modern Hiflory, Cambridge; poems. 
1773 Philip Dormer Stanhope, ‘earl of Chefterfield ; letters. 
George Lord Lyttelton, Worcelterfhire ; Hiftory of England. 
I Oliver Goldfmith ; poems, efiays, and other pieces. 
Zachary Pearce, bifhop of Rochefter; Annotarions on the New Teftament, &c. 
5 Dr. John Hawkefworth ; cflays. 
6 David Hume, Merfe; Hiftory of England, and eflays. 
James Fergufon, Abe:deenfhire ; aftronomy. 
3777 Samuel Foote, Cornwall; plays. 
1779 David Garrick, Hereford, plays, &c. 
William Warburton, bifhop of Gloucefter; Divine Legation of Mofes, and various 
other works. 
1780 Sir William Blackftone, Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, London ; Commenta- 
ries on the Laws of England. 
Dr. John Fothergill, Yorkíhire ; philofophy and medicine. 
James Harris, Flermes; Philological Inquiries, and Philofophical Arrangements. 
1782 ome Newton, bifhop of Driítol, Litchfield ; difcourfes on the prophecies, and other 
works. 
Sir John Pringle, Bart. Roxboroughfhire ; Difeafes of the Army. 
m Home, lord Kaims, Scotland; Elements of Criticifm, Sketches of the Hiflory 
o an. 
1783 Dr. William Hunter, Lanerkfhire, anatomy. 
Dr. Benjamin Kennicot ; Hebrew Bible, Sc. 
1784 Dr. Samuel Johnfon, Litchfield ; Englifh Dictionary, Biography, Eflays, Poetry. Died 
Dec. 13, aged 71. 
1785 William Whitehead, Poct Laureat ; poems and plays. 
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3 REFILLE, the caufe of the flourifhinz 
woollen manufacture at that town, 452. 
Aberdeen city, tG-7- 
Uniserfity of, profefforfh:ps in, 162, 








"ofc. 

Anas e 

y e rang why this inftitutton did not 
fufficiently anfwer its purpofe, 446- 

Academy of Arts and Sciences, American, chta- 
blifhed, 812. 

Acapulco, nature of the commerce carried on at 
ba port, 859. 

Acheex in Sumatra, 726. 

zs of the Britifh parliament, the mode of pafi- 
img them, 2^7. 

Admiralty ‘flaads, 895. 3 

Adrian’s palace at Athens, remams of, 626. 

Adriatic fea, illands in, 57- 

“E tua, mount, 605. 

Africa, its fituation and boundaries, 728. Its 
rivers and mountains, ¿bid. Its local advan- 
tages and difadvantages, 729. Irs ancient itate, 
ibd. Its inhabitants, ‘Jaz. Its mounta'ns and 
capes, ibi4. Table of the countries contained 
in this divifion of the globe, 731. Principal 
Wands, jid. The country fouthward trom the 
tropic of Cancer, detcribed, 717. The chicf 
articles of commerce there, 748. Defcription 
of the Hottentots, 749-. Hiltory oi the coun- 
tries, 750. 

African iflunds, 7851. : 

dvincourt, batile of, between Henry V. of Eng- 
land, and the French, 313. 

Agra, province of, 691.. 

Agricola’s camp in Scotland, 169.. 

Air, definition of, and its feveral propcerües de- 
{cribed, 23. 

Aix la Chapelle, peace concluded there between 
the Engliíh and the French, 353. Account of 
the baths there, 492. } 

Altert, margrave ot Brandenburg,. acquires the 
fovercignty of ducal Prufiia, 520. Introduces 
the Protellant religion, 521. 

Alderney ¡flandy 432» 

Aleppo, the-city of, 642. | 

Alexander the Great, his rapid conqueíts in Afia, 
28. Invafion-of India, 694. 

Alexandria, city of, in Egypt, 736. | 

Alfred the Great, king of England, is infc&ed by 
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the piratical invafious of the Danes, 301. His 
military fuccefs and civil inftitutions, zézd. 

A gers, kingdom of, 740. Inhabitants of, 741» 
City of, 743. Government of, 745. Iii 


tary ftrength of, 746. 


Ali Bey, his revolt in Egypt, 730. 
Až, ¡Norway bird, 67. 
dimagro, his difputes with Pizarro, on fharing 


the plunder of Peru, 765. His expedition to 
Chili, 767. Is killed by Pizarro, ¿5:d,- 
ena, m IHolitein, 86. 

Altitude, quadrant of, on the terreftrial globe, 13. 

Amazonia, in South America, 899. 

Jazoni, river of, 779. 

Aner, amount of he revenue reccived from, by 
the king ot Prulfia, 518. 

Amboyna, defcription of that ifland, 723. 

America, the firit difcovery of, by Chriftopher 
Columbus, 759. Conquett of Mexico, by Cor- 
tez, 762. Conqueít ot Peru, by Pizarro, 765. 
Manners and cuttoms of the native inhabitants,- 
769. Extent and boundaries of Amcrica, 778. 
Stupendous mountains, 779. Lakes and rivers,. 
ibid. VProduétions, 780. How parcelled out 
among European colonies, j&i. 

Anecrica, North, firit difcovered by Sebattian: 
Cabor, and called Newfoundland, 761, 780. A 
colony planted there by fir Walter Raleigh, . 
ibid. Conteits between France and England for 
fuperiority there, 781. A table of the grand 
divifions of North America, 782. Of South: 
America, 75/47. Defeription of New Britain, 
785. Canada, 789. Nova Scotia, 798. New” 
Brunfwick, ah New England, 802. Three 
forts of government cítablifhed there, 810. New 
York, 813. New Jerley, 815. Pennfylvania, 
and Delaware, 817. ¿Bat 822. Vir-- 
ginia, 825. Carolina, North and South, with 

Georgi, 830. Eatt and Weft Florida, 852. 

Ditrerent characters. and policy of the- 

European fettlers, 793. 

| Diulurbances occafioncd by an attempt to + 

impole a fla‘np act on the Britifh colonies, 361.. 

A general congrefs affembled at New York, 

562. ‘The fentiments of the Americans de-. 

clared in the Houfe of Commons by governor: 

Pownal, 366. Riots there on a tax- being laid’ 

on tea, 367. The port of Bofton fhut up, and: 

the government of the province of Maflachufet’s 

Bay zliercd, ibid. Non-importation agreement: 

entercd : 
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entered into by the Americans, 368. Peticions 
and addreffes, iżid: begin to prepare for 
tikmg op arms, 369. Commencement of hof- 
‘tilities, ¿bid. ' Ailume the appellation of the 
United Colonies of 'Amerita; 375. Actiofi at 
‘Bunker’s ‘Hill, 371. v quere again t"Ca- 


'hadaj 37%. The indéperdéncy"ot the’ Amc- 
“sican itates declared, 373. Aré afilled by 


France, - and an alliance concluded between 
them, 376. Georgia reduced by the Britifh 
troops, 377." A clandeftine cotrefpondénce 
eftablifhed between Holland ‘and the Amc- 
ricans, 382. 
4merica, South, the grand divifions of, 783. 
New Moxicoang California; 854. Old Mexico, 
oy New.Spain, 855. Terra Firma, 860. Dif- 
tinétions arifing from mixture of blood amor 
the inhabitants, 86z. Peru, 865. Chili, 866. 
Paraguay, 867. Brall, 873. : 
Amphiélyon unites the feveral ftates of Greece in 
óne Íyftem of policy, 31. 
Amftcrdam, account of the ftadehoufe there, 470. 
- Number of inhabirañts, 471. Its advantages 
and defects, ibid. Account of the Bank of, 472. 
Andalufia, in Spain, its .fubdivifions, and chief 
* towns, 560. ` 
Andaman iflands, 726. 
Andes, or Cordilleras mountains, their amazing 
. extent and height, 779. j 
André, major, taken and. hanged by the Ameri- 


. cams, - | 
Fd, 5c profefforfhips in that univerfity, 162; 
HOPE. e 

Anglefea, land, 494- 

Anglo Sareti, ory of,’ 299» 
the piratical invafions of the 
character of, 303- 

Anguilla, iland, 847- 

Animals, remarks on thofe of America compared 
with thofe in other parts of the world, 786. 

Anjow, Philip duke of, placed on the throne of 
Spain by ‘Lewis XIV. 581. 

Annapolis, in Nova Scotia, 800. —— — 

Aune, queen of England, the flourifhing ftate of 
literature and arts during her reign, 214. Her 
great fucceffes in the war agaimít France, 344. 
‘The events of her reign influenced by the fluc- 
tudtions of the Whig and Tory. partic% 345. 
Is fuppofed to have inclined to the fucceffion of 

..the Pretender, 347- 

Anfon, admiral. his return from the South Seas, 

Ze - 

PN its fituation, . productions and inhabi- 
tants, 846. 

Antiochas, king of Syria, his unfuccefsful war. 
againft the Romans, 42. 

Antiquities, Roman, remains of, 

Antuserp, the commerce of that oity 
by:the Dutch, 478. 

ee remains of his temple at mount Parnaflus, 
626. 

Aquedu??, 'Trajan's, near Segovia, fome account 
of, 568. 





Are ‘infefted by 
Danes, 388. A 


in Italy, 602. 
how ruined 
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Arabia, its fituation, extent. and boundarics, 71 3. 
Its divifions and chief towns, ibid. Deriva- 
tion of the name, 714. Mountains, rivers, cli- 
mate, foil, and date, ibid. The inhabi- 
tants, their manners and cuítoms, 715. Their 
religion, learning, and language, ¿¡2id. Cities, 
curiofities,'dnd arts, 717. Government, 718. 
Efittory of Arabia, ¿bid. 

Arabian poem, 710. 
Aranjuez, the palace and park there, deftribed, 
70. 

pg the town and.port'of, 127. 

Archipelago, Grecian, a lift of the iflands compof- 
ing, 56. Accounts of, ¢62. Northern, dii- 
covered bY the Ruffiaps, 885. 

Archen,' hiftoriéàl accéunt of the nature of that 
office at Athens, 34. | : 

assent, the expedition of, to Colchis explain- 
ed, 32. | | | 

Army ot Great Britain, the nature and magnitude 
of, 288. Daily pay of every rank ip, 289. 

Arnold, the American colonel, his ‘expedition 
againft the city of Quebec; 372. Deferce ‘the 
Americans and enters into the Britifh fervice, 


79- 

Arragon, in Spain, its fubdivifions and chief 
towns, 558. 

Arracan, kingdem of, 685. 

Arts, the revival of, after the general deluge. ac- 
counted for, 29. 

Afcenfion Mand, 754. 

Afia, a general review of that quarte? of the world, 
632. Brief hiftory of, 63 . The “principar 
regions into Which it is divided, 634-. 

Affjria, 643. E 

Aftrackan, its climate and produce, 655. | 

Aftronomy and see y, their Gifinétion, r. 
The difcoverics made in, by analogic reafon- 
ing, $. Review of the feveral fyftems of, 6. 

Afturia, in Spain, its fubdivifions. and chief 
towns, 558. - 

Atabalipa, inca of Peru, cruelly feized and put 
to death by Pizarro, 766. i | 

Athens, where, and by whom founded, 32. Re- 
view of,the ancient hiftory of, 33. The exifting 
antiquities of, 626. 

Athos, mount, 627. 

Atlas, mount, 648. , 

Atterbury, bifhop of Rochefter, banifhed, 348. 

Ava, kingdom of, 685. | 

Audiences, the nature of thofe tribunals in Spanifh 
America, 858. 

Augufla, the town of, in Georgia, 834. 

Augufline, St. in Eaft Florida, 854. | 

Auguftus, elector of Saxony, how ko obtained the 
crown of Poland, .546. | 

Arlic, council of the German empire, an account 
of, 504» | 

alc the real founder and legiflator of the 
Indoftan empire, 69;. ! | 

Auftin the monk, his ariival in Britain to convert 
the Saxons, 299. ] | 

Axuftria, dominions of the houfe of, in Italy, 593- 


uftria, 
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Anria, circie of, its divifion into provinces, 489. 
dufirian Netherlands, lee Neibyrland:. 

«Lac, kingdom, 683. 

dzores, or Wellern ilands, 767. 


B 


B-1? .4, a Ruffian bird, 65¢. 
Babelmandel Mand, its fituation and character, 


Ie 

Seton. Roger, his extraordinary learning for the 
age he lived in, 212. 

Fake, account of the Swifs diet there, 555. 

Bagdad, the city of, 642. 

Jiagmiosn Kattern, 710. 

Bahama itlands, firit difcovered, 769, defcribed, 
Bice 

Babia, the capital of Brafil, defcribed, 87>. 

Baibec, the ruins of, 639. 

Baliol, John, accouut of his contceft for the crown 
of Scotland, 182. 

Baltic fea, iflands in, $7. 

Baltimore, lord, fettles Maryland with Roman ca- 
tholics, 823» 

Banda lands, and their produce, 727. 

Bank ot England, an hitlorical account of, 250. 
Its government, 252. Of Amíterdam, its great 
fuppofed wealth, 472. 

Bannock-burn, battle of, between the Scots and 
Englifh, 153» 

Bagtifis in England, their diftinguifhinz tenets, 
20B. 


Barbadoes, its fituation and extent, 845. Great 
population and produce of, :4/:/. 
Barbary, account of the ítatos of, 740. Climate, 


foil, and productions, jbid, Inhabitants, their 
manners and cuítoms, 741. Their diets, reli- 
gion, and language, 742. Autiquitics and cu- 
riofities, 743. Cities and public buildings, ibid. 
Manufaétures and commerce, 744. Why Eu. 
ropean ítates fubmit to the Barbary piracies, 
45. Conftitution and government ot, ¿bd. 
rola, 746. Military ftrength, iia. Hif- 
tory of Barbary, did. 

Barbuda, ifland of, 847. 

Barcelona, city of, $72. 

Bards, ancient Welch, fome account of, 402y 
maffacred by Edward I. 754, 

Bark, Jefuits, where produced, *64. 

Baronet, the original and nature of that degree of 
nobility in England, 295° 

Bartholomew., St. ifland of, 880. 

Barthoiomex’s day, maffacre of ‘the French Pro- 
tcflants on, 459» 

Bajaltr:y pillars of, in Iceland, 63. In Staffa, 
146. In Ireland 414. 

Bafil, the city and univerfity of, 554. | 

Bajas, of the Turkifh empire, their ufual treat- 
ment by thc Grand Seignior, 647. 

Batavia, the fplendor.ot the Dutch government 
there, 472, 726. | 

Fath, city of, 233. z l 

Havaria, circle of, its divifion into provinces, 490. 


Bears d Norway, 6:- 

Beaver of North America, *7):7. 

Beauty, male and feinaic, Chinet: ideas of, 665. 

Bein Thomas, archbifhep ot Canterbury, a 
lhauzhty atfertor of ecelefistticul power, nur- 
dered at the altar, 307. 

Bede, his account of the antiquity of Irifh lite- 
"Atüré, 4i 5. 

Belzikoe Galia, of the Romans hiftory of, 479. 

Bell, the great one at Mofcow, is dimenfions and 
weight, 126. 

Belaga, a titl of the fturgeon kind defciibed, 109. 

Benare city ctf, 695. 

Bengal, provinces of, 693. 

Lirling city of, 407. 

Bermuda lauds defcribed, 849- 

Bera, city and canton, their unpo:tance in the 
Elelvetic confederacy, $655. 

Bilbos, city of, $73. 

Boy, in Spain, its fibdivifions and chicf towns, 


555». 

Billuprics in England, a liit or, with their re- 
venucs as in the king's books, 20%. Account 
of thofe fecularized in Germany, 496. 

Blackfriars bridge at London, 224. 

Mane, mount, its amazing height computed, 606. 

Blenheim, battle of, between the duke of Marlba- 
rough and count 'l'allard, 244. 

Boccace, a character of his novels, 601. 

Boba, account of, 533» ; 

Bolenia, its fituation, boundaries, and extent, 
521. Its divifiona, $22. Climate and natural 
productions, ¿bícd. Inhabitants, id Religion, 
$25.  Bifhoprics and cities, fóid. Govern- 
ment aud hiftorv, róid. "o. 

Botbaria, city, €6z. 

Bo!.wbola, land, &91. 

Bolosra, the city and government of, 612. 

Bomo^ay Mand, 7202. . 

Bor:fibenes, the courfe of that river deferibed, 113. 

Borneo, its produce, and inhabitants, 724. 

Bofcawen, admiral, defeats the French intended 
tavafion of Great Britain, 357. 

Boron, in New England, riotous a*ts of violence 
committed there on account of a tax laid on tcu, 
567. The port of, Mut up by a Britifh law, 
vid. Gencral Gage inverted rhere by rhe Ame- 
ricans, 370. Is quitted by rhe Br.tih troops, 
and taken poffeflion of by general Wishington, 
373. Lhetown defcribed, 8-6. ` 

Po;ieerth battle of, between Henry Farl of 
Richmond, and Richard IJl. king of England, 
222. 

Borst Ceforibed, $55. 

Borrbear Wand, its climate, and produce, 753. 

Bon, Latte of, between Wiiliam Ii. and James 
Ll. 342. 

Bradéo:k, general, his unfortunate cxpeditren to 
North A:ferica, 364. 

Pravanza, john diiket of, placed on the throne of 
Pen tuoal, A 

P rate, ayena .ccornt of bis f Cam of aftrone- 
IM V. 0. 
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Prov, Indian prictts, 656, 684, 707. 

Rraflh, ts fituation, extent, and boundaries, $7 5. 
Soil, climate, and inhabitants, 874. Tradu, 
und. chier towns, 875. Hitlory and govern- 
ment of, S76. 

Breflaw, city of, 500. 

Bref?, city Of, 451. 

Bretagne, province of, in France, its fubdivifions 
ee d chicf towns, 434» 

Briftol, city of, 232. 

Britain, New, in North America, its fituation 
and boundaries, 785... Defcription of the coun- 
ty and its produce, animals, jide Inhabitants, 
786. _ ‘Account of voyages for the difcovery of 
a north-weft paffage, 787. Trade of the Hud- 

fon’s bay company, 783. ' 

———— New, in the fouthern ocean, 895. 

Britifh Mufeum at London, and its valuable 

. contents, 222. 

Britoxs,. Ancient, Julius Cefar’s account of their 
manners and cuitoms, 296. Their fituation 
under Roman government, 15d. Their diftrefs 
when deferted by the Romans, 297. Are fub- 
‘jected by the Saxons, 298. State of literature 
at this time, ;5;7. When converted to Chri 


tianity, 299. See Aagls Saxons. 
Bruce, Robert, his contcít for the Crown of Scot- 
land, 18 





Robert, the fon, defeats the Englith at 
Bannotk-burn, 184. 
Edward invades Ireland, and is crowned 
king, 423» 
Bruges, the centre of communication between the 
anfeatic merchants and the Lombards, 48. 
Brumma, the legiflator pf the Gentoos, his reli- 
gious doctrines, 676. 
Brunfwick, New, 798. 
Ruccancers of America, 842, 850. 
Buenos Ayret, town of, in l'araguay, 868. 
Buffaloe, 793» ES : 
Buffon, the natural hiftorian, his character, 447. 
Bulac, 736.  . 
Bull feafis in Spain, 565. 
Bunker's hill, engagement there between the Bri- 
tifh and Americans, 37!. 
Burgoyne, general, narrative of his unfortunate 
expedition from Canada, 375. 
Burgundy, province ot, in France, its fubdivifions 
and chief towns, 435. 
Bute, earl of, appointed Britifh fecretary of ftate, 
358. Refigns hrs office, 361. 
Ryug, the Britifh admiral, (hot for mifbehaviour, 
354° 
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CAB OT, Sebaftian, the diícoverer of North 
America for Henry VII. of England, 761. 
Cade, Jack, his Kentifh infurrection, 319» 
Cadiz, and its harbour, 572. 
Caefar, Julius, his firt invañon of Britain, and 
account of the nativcs, 296. 
Cagliari, the capital of the ifland of Sardinia, 616. 


Cairo, the capital of Egypt, 736. 

Calais, taken from the Englih by the duke f 
Guifc, 327» 

Ca^". utta, œ Vort William, in Bengal, account-of 
the Enplifh factory, and civil government ther», 
65:. Cruel aeatinent of the Eugiill there, b; 

Surajah Dowla, 695. 

Caledonia, New, 9594. 

California, 854. Sct Aierra, New, 

Callao, a port town m Peru, deitogyed by an 
earthquake, 365. | 

Calmar, the union or, formed by Margaret quec: 
of Denmark, Sr. 

os John, the icformer, fome account of, 
490» 

Cambodia, and its inhabitants, 687. 

Cambricks, the chicf article of commerce at Cam- 
bray, 479». ' 

Cambridge, univerfity, its colleges and other public 
buildings, 217. 

Cambridge, in New England, 806. 

Camden, his account of the antiquity of Irifh lite- 
rature, 


Camelion of y. P 73 


Camels, in what refe well fuited to the Ara- 
bian deferts, 715» How taught to dance ip 
Egypt, 736. 

Campagna, di Roma, prefent ftate of, 611. . 

Canada, its fituation, extent, and boundaries, 
781, 789. Climate, foil, and produce, 790. 
Its rivers and lakes, . 797. Alenia, 792. 
Fith, 794.  Iuhabitants, jid. Quebec, 795» 
Montreal, 796. Govcrnment of the province, 
ibid. ‘Frade and commerce, 797. he quier 
of the province often diftur by the capri- 
cious inroads of the [ndians, 798. Au Aneri 
expedition againft, under general Montgomery, 
372. See Duebec. | ! 

Canal, of Languedoc, its intention, 438. Of 


Calais, hid. Of Orleans, did. In olland, 
the great advantages of, 471. In China, cx- 


trao:inary fize and length of, 663. 
Conary Mlands, 755. 
Cancer, the tropic of, rr. 
Candia, the ancient Crete, 631. 
Caunibals, the exiftence of, confirmed, 8go. 
Note. 
Canocs, of the North American Indians, ho 
made, 790, 832. 
Canton, the greate(t fea port in China, 670. 
Cape Breton, account of that ifland, $48, 
Cape Ferd iflands, 754. 
Miss St. n pango, 71. 
abria, the voluptuous retreat of 
Tiberius, 616. j "HM 
Capricorn, the tro ic of, Ile 
Caribbee Indians, ill-treated by the Englifh plant- 
ers, 845. 
Carnatic, account of that country, 700. 
Carolina, North and South, wick Georgia, their 
htuation, extent, and boundaries, 830. Their 
divifions, counties, and chief towns, zbir. 
Rivers, bays, and capes, id. Climate, foil, 
and 
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and produce, 831. Animals, 832. Firit fet- 
‘tlement of Carolina, ¿bid. Charles-town, ibid. 
Commerce, 834. Government, 835.» 

Carpathian mountains in Hungary, $25. 

Carrickfergus, defcent of the French partifan 
Thurot there, 317. 

Carteret, captain, fummary of his fouthern dif- 
coveries, S87, note. 

Carthage, brief review of the hiitory of that fate, 
40. Remains of, 741. 

Carthagena, harbour cf, in South America, £62. 

Cafimir, John, king of Poland, abdicates his 
throne, and turns abbot, 545. 

Caffia-tree, 725. 

Caffímere, the province and city of, 691. 

Caftile, Old and New, in Spin, their fubdivifions, 
and chief towns, 558. . 

Catacombs of Egypt, 735». 

Catalonia, in Spain, its fubdivifions and chief 
towns, “569. Defcription of Montferrat with 
“the hermitages on it, ¢61. | | 

Catharine II. emprefs of Ruifia, depofes her huf- 
band Peter III. 135. Enters into a war with 
the Turks, ibid. er great talents and pro- 
fperous adminiftration, 139. 

Catholics, Englifh, their general character, 21r. 

Cattack, city, 693. 

Caxton, William, the firt Enclifh Printer, 321. 

Cayenne, or Equinoxial France, defcribed, 877. 

Cayenne pepper, great export of, from Peru, 864. 

Celcbes. See Macaffar. 

Gerigo; the ancient Cytherea, 63c. 

Cervantes, his literary character and unfortunate 
* fife, 566. 

Ceuta in Barbary, 744. | 

Ceylon, tts produce and inhabitants, 726. 

Chamois, defcribed, 552. 

Champagne, province of, in France, its fubdivi- 
fions and chief towns, 434. 

Chaudenazore, its ftrength when taken by colonel 
Clive, 693. ` ' 

C parities, public, the munificence of, in Eng- 
land, 201. 

Charlemagne, his empire difmembered foon after 
his death, sic, 61g. 

Charles 1. of England, his patronage of the polite 
arts, 213. Character of his queen Henrietta, 

32. His arbitrary impofition of taxes, and 

quarrel with his parliameut, ibid. Commences 
war with his parliament, 333. Finally detcat- 
ed at Nafeby, 535. Is tried and executed, 
ibid. His character, ‘did. 

Ti. of England, his reign efteemed an 

Auguftan age for literature and arts, 213. Is 

received by the Scots as their king, after the 

death, of his father, 336. His reítoration in 

‘England, how effected, ibid. The firft acts of 

his reign, ¿bid. His extravagancies and dit- 

treíles, jbid. His death and character, 340. 

Attempted to introduce the Polifh drefs into 

England,' 536. | 
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Charles V. emperor of Germany, and king of 
Spain, general view of his reign, gis. Elis 

. retirement, $809. 

VI. emperor of Germany, his trouble- 

fome reign, 512. 

- IX. of France, affifts at the maflacre of 

Proteftants at Paris, 459- 

— XII. king of Sweden, a fummary of his 
military exploits, 104. His death 105. 

Charlefiown, South Carolina, 8¢2, 833. 
by the king's troops, 834. 

C barlotte's land, 887, note. 

Chatham, Pitt, earl of, his declared opinion of 
American meafures in the Houfe of Peers, 362, 











Taken 


309. 
Cherphilly caítle in Glamorganfhire, its remains, 
404» = s 
Chefier, city of, 233. 
Chiiz, in South America, its fituation, -extent, 
and boundaries, $66. Its divifions and chief 
towns, 747.7. Climate, inhabitants, ¿ná com- 
merce, 86-. i = 8 
Chiloe, ifland, in the South fcas, 872. " 
China, its fituation, extent, and boundaries, 663, 
Its dtvifions into provinces, fsid. its riversand” 
canals, ¿bid. Climate, foil and produce, 664. 
Metals, 665. The inhabitants, their manners 
and cuítoms, ;d;d. Their dreís, 665. Their 
marriages and funerals, ibid, Language, ibid. 
Genuis and learning, 667. Antiquities and 


curiofities, 668. hief cities, 659. Trade 
and manufactures, 671. Conftitution and go- 
vernment, zé7d. Religion, 677. Revenurs 


and military flrength, 673.  Hittory of Chin, 
zbid. 
Chios, 1Mand, and its inhabitants, 629. 
Corifiian II. king of Denmark and Sweden,- his 
barbarous fcheime to render himfelf abíolute, 
IOI. i 
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arts of his ftepmother, 83. 
Chriflina, queen of Sweden, her character, 1ro:2. 
C^riffopher's St. its fituation, productions, and 

inhabitants, 846. 

Chronological table, of events, difcoveries, and 
learned men, 391. 

Chronology, remarks on that of China, 673. 

Church of England, its government and diftin- 
guifhing characters, zos. The convocation 
why not permitted to fit, 2-77. | 

Churchill river, 7 

Cicifbeos in Italy, the ítories of, fuppofed to bc 
exugrerated, 536. 

C'nnamon- tree, 727. 

Circaffa, women the ftaple commodity of that 
country, 656. Its religion, 658. —Gorern- 
ment, 661. 

Circuits ot the judges in Eagland, table of, > 189. 
¿In Wales, 191. | 

Cities, the civi! government of, in Great Britain, 
24 3* | 

6r: 


VIT. king of Denmark, mifled by the 
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Covil liti revenue of Greet Besos, tac nature Jad 
amount of, 286. 
Chopatra’s Necdic, 735e E — 
Ciimates, the feveral dubinction3 Ol, EX Pea ze 12, 
‘Table of, 13. l 
Clive, colouel, his ficceGful operations 12 the 
Faft Indices, 354- | 
Cloferfevet, convention of, 
and the Englilh, 355- 
Close Iflands, 723» 
Clovis, the fn d Chriitian monarch of the Franks, 


between the Fresch 


8. 
Cochin China, and its inhabitants, 687. 
Cocbineal, the nature and ufes of, ex plaincd, 857. 
Cecoa trees, great profit made from, in South. 
America, 857. 
Cod fifhery on the banks of Newfoundland, great 
.amount of, 848. 
Colbert, the father of French commerce and ma- 
nufaétures, 451°% Succeeds cardinal Mazarine, 
s prune miniiler, 462. 


a 

Cole, of Vefpafian and Domitian, a character 
of, with an account of its prefent condition, 
602. 

Colonies, Britifh, in America the three forts of 
government cílablifhed there diilinguifhed, 
810. 


Columbkill, one of the weftern iflands of Scotland, 
remains of antiquity there, 144+ 

Columbus, Chrittopher, his expedition for the dif- 
covery of a new track to India, $0, At Dif- 
covers the Bahama iflands, 759» ifpaniola, 
ibid. His fecond voyage to thc Weí Indies, 
-62. His third voyage, zd. His Ml treat- 
ment and death, 761. 

Uolures, what, 9. Souliítical and equimoctial dii- 
tinzulfhed, 1r. 

Sowers, their relation to our folar fyftem, how 
proved, 5. The doctiine ot, and their number, 
7, mote. 

Commerce, ancient, inquiry into the nature of, 29. 
The various caufes chat contributed to the re- 
vival of, 48. Council of, in France, the ob- 
jects or its inflituiion, 877. 

Comora ilande, 751» 

Concord, American ftores deftroyed there by the 
Biitiíh troops, 369. 

Congrefs, North American, the firfl formation and 
affembling of, 362. Enter intoa non-iinporta- 
tion agreemenr, 368. Petitions and addrefices, 
ibid. Appoint Wafhington commander in chiet 

ot the American forces, 372. Declare the in- 
dependency of the American States, 37 5. 

'onnaugbt, province of, in Ireland, its divifion 
into counties, and its chief towns, 408. 

Councéticut, in New England, character and num- 
ber of the inhabitants of that province, 805. Irs 
government, 806g. 

Conquefis, the natural tendency of, pointed out, 


O» | 
Car able, the nature of that office in England, 
274" 
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Ceuflast:sa, in Batbarr, 744 

Conjlaatissple, the feat of the Romar: en pic ree 
moved to that city, 46. The good conie- 
quences of its efeaping the ravages ot the Goths, 
and Vandals, 47. Delcription oí, 6:7. Its 
prefent inhabitants, 628. Iu happy fituution, 
245+ 

Coujicllations, by whom firit invented, and their 
number, $5. 

Golul, inttitution of their office at Rome, 40. 

Coatiugat deiincd, 21. 

Comvorarioa of the Evglith clergy, why not per- 
mitted to fir, 207. 

Cook, captain, his account of the ifland of Ota- 
heite, and its inhabitants, 888. Of che Friend- 
ly ilands, 892. Summary view of his South- 


ern difcoveries, 88g, sore, 896, 897. His 
death, 896. His character, sid. 
Copeubagen, the capital of Denmark, 73. Curi- 


ofitics in the Royal Mufeum there, 7g. 
Copernicus was the reviver of the Pythagorean 
allranomy, 6. 
Copper itland, 885. 
Copper-mine-river, 787. 
Cop'ivs of Egypt, their manners and cufloms, 734- 
Cerk, the city of, in Ireland, 417. 
Corneille, the tragic poer, his character, 446. 
Coromandel, coal of, its provinces and chief 
towns, 698. 
Corporations, the motives to the eftablifhment of, 


47° 
ite inhabitants and. 


Corfica, account of the iland, 
produce, 616. 

Cortez, Fernando, his expedition to, and con» 

uef of Mexico, 762. 

Caffacs, Ruffian, 118. 

Coffar in Egypt, 737* 

Coventry, city of, 253. 

Courts of law in England, 275. 

Cracow in Poland, $38. 

Creed of Pope Pius 1V- 599. 

Creoles, in ico, their character, 858. To 
Peru, 865. 

Creff, battle of, between Edward prince of Wales, 
aud John king of France, 314- 

Cricket, an Englifh diverüon, the game of, dc- 
fcribed, 204. 

€roatía, general account of the country and inha- 
bitants, O. 

Crocodise of “BY Pt, 733* 

Cromwel, Oliver, as great friend to literature, 
as was confiftent with his peculiar fituation, 
213. His fteps to the fupreme power, 336. 
Review of his adminiftration as Protector, 357 - 

Cromavell, Richard, fucceeds his father as Prote- 
teétor, but is foon fet afule, 338.. 

Cronfladt, the city and fortreía of, founded by 
Peter the Great, 126. 

Crown, belonging to the regalia of Hungary, 






$27. 
Crufades, the advantages refulting from, 47. 
Particularly to France, 458. 
(ua, 
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Cuba, the ifiand of, defcribed, 870. 

Eucddalore, or tort St. David; zoo. 

Cldecs, the ancient Scots clergy, an account: of, 
158. 

Guilin: battle of, berwcen the duke of Cumber- 
land and the young Pretender, 352. 

Cumberland, William duke of, his operations in 
Flanders, fruítrated by the bad behaviour of the 
Brith allies, 2352. Defenta the Scots Kebels 
at Culloden, ¿bid Obligod to lay down his 
arms in Hanover, 345. 

Gurau, Maud or,. 582.. 
there, ibid. 

GCiurdifian, 04 5- : "m 

Curling, a popular Scots diverfion on the ico, 15^. 

Gurrents, conttant;- in the ocean, the moit re~ 
maikable ones, 25. 

Cufco, the arcient capital of Peru, 766. Cuufe 
of its prefent. décay, 865. 

Cyclades, Grecian illands fo denominated, 630.. 

Gyprus ifland, 631. 

Czar, the title of, when firí affuined by the Ruf- 
fian fovereigns, 130. 


Greatitrade czrried on 


j^. 


Dt M ATIA, Hungarian, $32». 
Damafiusy- account of the trade of that city, 
943. | .. 
Damictta,,in Egypt, 737. 

Danifh remains 1n Scotland, 169.. 
Dantzic, defcription of that city, 539. 
preffed by the king of Prutha, 74../. 

Danube, extant and courfe of thar-rivor, 491. 

Daricn, itthmus of, 860. 

David, the laft indépendent. prince of Wales, 
hanged by Edward l. of England, - 406. 

I. king of Scopland, one of the greatcít 
princes of his age, 181. bam 

Daun, coum, the Imperiál general, bis military 
exploits, 514-- 

Dauphin,. how the eldeft fon of France came to be 
diflizguifhed by that title, 456. 

Dauphine, province of, in France, its fubdivifioirs 
and chief towns, 436.. 

Debt, national, of the Britiíh government; an ac- 
count of, 233. 

Decan,.its chic$ towns, 693. 

Decan, account of that country, anche provinces, 
it Contains, 702. 

Degrees, geographical, the meafure of, explained, 
IO». 

Delasvare, province of; in North America, 818. 
River of that name, 72/4. 

Delbi, the capital ot ladoilan, 651. . 

Delos Mland, 630.. 

Deluge, sener, its effects on the-earth, 26.. 

Demerary, 881. 

Demetrius, czar of Ruila, the fevcral pretenders 
who p^r'onated hi:my 130 
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De:mark, 6tuation, and dimenfions of the fevcral 
countries compofing that kingdom, 57. Greer- 
land, Eaft and Wett, 58. Iceland, 65. Faro 
illands, 64. Norway, iid. Denmark Proper, | 
or Jutland,. its boundaries and divifions, 71. 

Climate, foil, and agriculture, Aid. Animal, 

72: Inhabitants nid cuítoms, ibid. Religion, 
language, and learning, 73. Cities and build. 
ings, ¿did. Commerce, 74- Natural and ar- 
tificial.curiofitics ot the country, 75. Govetr- 
ment and laws, 76. The kang rendered ab-. 
lolute, ¿bid. Political and natural intereíts of 
the country, 78. Revenues, iżid, Army and 
nivy, 79. Orders of Knighthood, 80. Ab- 
itra& of the hiitory of Denmark, idid.. Hol-- 
Ítein, 86. Lapland, 873- 

De: bent, city, 661. 

Defrade, Uland of, 880. 

Descartes, his feientific character, 447. 

D’ Eflaing, count, hisexpedirion to aliit the Ame- 
ricams againit the Britifh, 378. 

Dettingen, battle of, between the Englih and the 
Frewch,.351. 

Dewil’s Arie,.in Derby(hire, 221. 

Diet of Germany, the conítitution of, .exp]ained,. 
203. 

iJ; coeries in Hudfon’s-Bay, 789. 

Dihdents of Poland, fome account of, . 536. 

Divorces, Britifh laws rcluting to, 279. 

Dog ftar, its diftancc from the carth computed, 4» 

Dore f clay book, a valuation of alb the lands fa. 
England, compiled by William the Cónqueror;- 
304. 

Dominicas ifland of, 846. 

Dominge, St. . 870. See Hi/baniola. 

Don, or Tanais river, 113. 

Draco, the Athenian legiilator, the feverity of his 
liws deftructive to their efficacy, 34. 

Drefaen, general character of that city, soo. 

Dre/s, the punétilios obferved in,.by tha. French, 
443. 

Druidical antiquities in Scotland, .171.. 

Dublin, the metropolis of Ireland, its magnitude 
and fituatton, 415. Its buildings and bridges, 
416. St. Stephen’; Green, fid. Parliament-- 
houte, 7544. Its pubiic buildings-and civil go- 
veroment, 417, Why ill furnished with good 
inns, ¿bid. 

Dunkirk, fold to France by Charles II. of Enge. 
land, . 333. äi 

Durch people,. their maners and cuítoms de- 
feribed, 457. Their trade with the ladia= 
Mlands5. 7:1. 

Dykes, in Sfolland, their immenle fize, 470, 


E. 


EAs LES, of Norway, 67. 
Earth, how eonfidered by the ancients, 1. Jes- 
spherical figure, how frk determined, 73/2, 
| Cen- 


"t 
. 
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«Confiderations ‘leading to the motion of, s. 
lts true fhape afcertained, 9. Its poles, what, 
10. Natural divifions of, 21. Table of thu 
Superficial contents of the fevcral countries: of, 
23. .Computation of the number of inhabi- 
tants, ¿Did, mote. — Effects of the general deluge 
on, 26, How repeopled by the poficiity of 
Noah, 27- a... 

Eaj? India company, Britifh, an hiftorical account 
of, 244. Account of the bills for their regu- 

_lation,.z45. Remarks on-the conduét of their 
fervants in India, 70”. 
———À — Danifh, eftablifhment of, at 
-Copenbagen, 7 4- 
upon ftock, 472. 

Saf? Indias, the naval track to, firft difcovercd by 
thc l'ortuguefe, 4g. 

Evclefaflical.ttate in Italy, £98, 61r. 

Eciipjts Frit calculated by ‘Thales the Milcfian, 6. 

Ecliptic defcribed, Y. Signs of, 11. 

Eai? of Nantz, granted to the Proteílants by 

Henry IV. of France, 440, note. Revoked by 
Lewis XIV. jbid. 

Esdiuburgh city, 163. The caílle, ibid. Holy- 
rood-houfe, 164.  Heriot's hofpital, iid. ‘The 
college, ibid.  Parliament-cloíc, 16%. “The 
High church, idid. The New town, ibid. ‘Its 
corporate government, 1€6. Seats in the 
T D of, ibi. Umverfity, profeffor- 
sthips in, 163, zořee Its buildings, 164. 

Egavard the Confeflor, king of England, his cha- 
ricter, 302. Is fuppoled to have devifed his 
crown to William cha of Normandy, fóid. 

I. king of England, his conduét relative 

to the pretenfions of John Baliol and Robert 

»Brucc to the crown of Scotland, 18z. His cha- 

racter, and the prineipal events of his reign, 

311, 312. | 

: X1. his weak and unfortunate reign, 312. 

III. king of England, brings the woollen 

manufacture over from Flanders, 48. His 

-Ycign, 313. 

V. king of England, his -treublefome 

rcign, E ae 

. of England, and his-brother, mur- 
dered in the Tower by Richard duke of Glou- 

ceíter, 322. 

VI. king of England, review of tranf- 
actions at the commencement of his reign, 326. 
.Progrefs of-the Reformation, iid. -Dies young, 
5276 

Ed, A of Guiana, 88r. 

Egbert, the, Saxon heptarchy united by him, un- 
der the name of England, 300. 

Egypt, its fituation, extent, and boundarics,' 7 32. 

Lower and Upper, their chief towns, bid. 

Air, foil, and produce, ;2/7. Animals, 733. 








Dutch, their great dividends 




















«Phe inhabitaats, their manners and cuítoms, | 


ibid. Thew religion. langua and learning, 
234» Curiofities and antiquities, 735. 'Fowns, 


i M4 A^ 

and public edifices, 736. — Mlanufactures and 
cominerce, 737. Conittitution and governnient, 
ibid. Revenues, 2h. Military itrength, 7 33. 
Hiitory of the country, tid. 

Elbing, ws privileges, 539. 

E ldesn-lao]e, in Derbyfhire, 221. 

El: Toral princes of Germany, a hit of, 503. Their 
forces, 506. Origin of their elcétoral privi- 
legos, $10» 

Eivphanta, extraordinary temple on that ifland, 

O3. 

Ellzaberh., queen of England, flate of commerce 
under her rcigo, 2342 Her political and prou- 
fpcrous adminiitration of government, 327, 
Defeats the Spanifh armada, 328.  Aififts the 
Dutch itates, 22/7. Her character, 329. 

Elk, a defeription of thatanimal, 65. Of Poland, 
533. Of North America, 793. | 

Eloquence, why not fufficiently ftudicd in England, 
215. 

Elphinflonc, the Ruffian admiral, his engarement 
with thc T'urkifh fiect, 653. 

Embden, the Afiatic company there, how ruined, 

O3. 

Enetopedia, French, its character, 447. 

Encanto land, 726. 

England, its fituation and extent, 187. Deriva. 
-tion of the-name, ¿bid. The country how di- 
vided by the Romans, 72/4. The Magia 
that com — the Saxon heptarchy, 188. Pre- 
fent divifion of into counties, 189. Soil and 
feafons, 193. Mountains, 194. Rivers, and 
lakes, 195. Forefts, 196. Metals, minerals, 
and other natural productions, ibid. Veget- 
able and animal productions, 197. The inha- 
bitants, their manners arid cuítoms, 199. “1 heir 
drefs, 204.° Religion and ecclefiaítical go- 
vernment, 205. Language and learning, 211. 
Univerfities, 216. Antiquitics and curiofitics, 
218. Defcription of London, 22r. Roydl 
palaces, 230. A lift of the moft diitinguifhed 
feats of the Britifh Nobility, 231. Principal 
cities, 232. Remains of antiquity, ¿dida 
«Hiltorical deduction of the Britifh commerce, 


234. Trade with the Coionies in North Amc- 
rica, 237. Trade with the Weft India iflands, 
ibid. ‘trade with the Eaft Indies, 238. Trade 


with Turkey, ¿bid. Trade with the feveral 
countrics.of Europe, 239. Summary view of 
the balance of trade upon the whole, 240. Com- 
parative citimate of the Britifh fhipping, 241, 
Brief fketch of Englifh manufactures, zbir. 
Publie- funds, 242. Trading companies, 244. 
Conftiturion and laws of England, :6;. Chro- 
nological Table of Englifh kings, 259. — Na. 
ture and antiquity or the parliament, 262, 
Manner of enacting laws, 26;. Privy-council, 
268. Great officers under the crown, 26o. 
Courts of law, 271. Punithments, 3^, Lows 
relating to matrimony, 278. Revenues,: chr: 
National debt, 282. Sinking fund, 285. ‘Table 
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of.itecks, 286. Civil lift, ibid. 
litia, 287. Army, 288. 
rank in the Britifh forces, 289. State of the 
navy, 290. Britih cuins, 292. Royal’ title 
and armorial bearings, 294. Orders ot Knight- 
hood, ¿bid. Hiftory of England, 295. Gene- 
alogical lit of the prefent royal family, 400» 

Exvland,. New,.its fituation, extent, and bound- 
daries, 802.. Its divilions, provinces,-and chief 
towns, S05. Rivers, bays, and climate, jbid. 
Soil and produce, .7bi4.. Animals, 804.. Fifr, 
ibid. Number of inhabitants,.and their happy 
mediocricy of condition, 855.. Religion, .¿b¿d. 
Chief tuwns, 826. Commerce and manufac- 
turcs, 807..  Hiftory and government, jbid. 
Form of goveimmmoent.eftablilhed there, under 
the late revolt, 810.. 

Foca, Mland, 891. 

Equator deícribed, 8, 10.. 

Eric, lake, 791.. 

Ermin .defcriprion of, ,65.- 

Efcurial, palace of,.571- qa 

.E/2uire, an inquiry into the origin and meaning 
of that diftinétion in Great Britain, 295.. 

Effeck, its remarkable bridge, 527e. 

ENremadura, in Spain, its fubdiviñons and chief 
towns, 55¢- | 

Etna, mount, and its-eruptrons, 6cc.. 

Europe, how fisft pe or after the general deluge, 
e. Conquefts of the Romans in, 44. State 
of, after the deftruction ot tke Roman empire 
by the Goths, 46. The circumftances that 

ive it a fuperiority over the other quarters of 
the globe, 55. Its boundaries. and the grand 
divifronsof, 56. Principal iflands in, 57. The 
prelervation of the balance of power in,.a wife 
pohcy, .549. . 

Euflatia, St. the 1flánd of, taken from the Dutch 
by Admiral Rodney, 384-. Dceícribed, 881. 

Exeter, city of, 232. 


Mational mi- 
Daily pay of every 


a 


F^ KIRS of India, Ego. 
Falkirk battle, 183. 
Falkland, lands, the importance of, for facilirat- 
ing expeditions to the South Seas, 850. IXc- 
fcription of, 851. Why not fertled by the En- 
vlii, ibrid- 

Family compact between the kings.of France and 
Spain, 359: 

Ferdinand 1. emperor of Germany, gencral view 
of his reign, 511. 

II. emperor of Germany, his contcíts 
with the protettant confederacies, .5 11. 

Frudal fy tem, the nature of, .cxplained, .47. 

1^ joo, father, his literary character, 568. 

Fez, its fituation and bound.tries, 740. 





City of, 
/44* ` ] 

Fiugal's cave in the ifland of Staffa, 145. 

éialand, its extent and schief city, 93. . Its fubdi- 
viliuns, ibid. 


E. X.. 


Finns, the tribes of, . 1202, 

Flanders. See Netherlands. 

Flod.denficldy battle of, between the Englifh ard 
the Scots, 185. | 

Florence, account of a curious Romifh proceffion 
there, 630, mote. The city defcribed, 609. 

Florida, Bat and Well, their fituation, extent, 
and boundaries, 852. Rivers and climate, did. 
Soil and produétions, 853. Inhabitants, com-- 
merce, and chief towns, ¿b¿d. 

T^ Spanifh, the naturc of the traffic carried on. 

y» 359» 

Fonchiale town, on the ifland of Madeira, 756. 
Fontenoy, battle of, betwcen the Britih and the 
French, 352. | 
"ermofa, .the Dutch’ driven out of that ifland bv 
the Chinefe, 675. Account.of the ifland and 
its. inhabitants, +22. 

Fox ilinds, part of die Northern Archipelazo dií- 
covered by the Ruffians, 885. 

Foxes of Norway detcribed, 65. 

France, its fituation and extent, 432. Its pro-- 
vincial divifions, 433. Its climate and natural 
hiftory, 437. Artificial canals of Languedoc, 
Calais,. and Orleans,. 438.. Mineral fi rings, 
imines, and other productions, 439. Monter 
of inhabitants, their manners. and. cuftoins, 
447». Character ofa petit maitre, 4425 Abfurd 
ute of paint by.the ladies, 443. Attention o£ 
the natives to drefs, jbid. Eftablithed religion, 
444. Ecclefiaftical government, 445. Lan- 
guage and learning, ¿bid. Lewis XIV. the 
great. patron of French literature, 4:6. Uni- 
verfities, colleges, and academies, 447. An- 
tiquities and curiofities of the country, ;2/7. 
Defcripsion of Paris, 449. ‘The palace of Ver- 
fdilles, 451. Bret and Toulon, jbid. Com- 
merce and manufactures, rbid. How they loft 
the -filk manufacture, 4:42. Their forcign 
trade, ;5/4.. Conititution and government, 
453. Parliaments, ibid. Courts of judicature, 
ibid. The natural advantages of France coun- 
tcracted by its government, 454. Revenues, 
455. Military force by fea and land, 456. 
Regal title, arms, and clafles of nobility, iči 
Miitory of Fiance, 457. ‘The government of 
their American colonies deferihed, 857. 

Framis I. of France, his character, and the prin- 
cipal events of his reign, 458. 

— II. of France, his character, 459. 

Franconia, circle of, its divifion into provinces, 
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Frankfort, the city of, sor. 

Frederick, elector Platine, his. unfortunate conteft 
for the crown of Bohemia, 511, 524. 

III. king of Denmark, his war with 

Charles Guítavus king of Sweden, Br. ^ 

III. king of Pruñia, his military hiffory,. 

§14- Perfonal anecdotes of, $21. His tyran- 

nical conduct towards Poland, 514. His cruel 

exactions from the iübabitants, ¿hide 
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Frederic IV. king of Denmerk, bis war-with 
Charles XII. eng of Swcden, $2. 
Frederijlurg, a pulace of the King.of Denmark, 


F Ch PE T in England, their character, 21.1. 

Friburg, account of a curious hermitage in the 
neighbourhood of, 553- 

Friendly Wands, &89:. 


FricMand, one of the United Provinces, its fub- - 


divifions and chief towns, 465. 
Fund, Sinking, of Britain, the nature of, ex- 
plained, 285.- i 
Funds, public, of England, an account of, 242. 
Table of, 286. l 
.Funcral ceremonics in Norway, 7c. In Ruffia, 
116. In Scotland, 156. Among the Turks, 
638. In China, 666. In America, 775. 
Furetiercs, his French Dictionary better approved 
than that of the Academy, 446. 


G. 


GA LEONS, Spanifh, the nature of the traffic 
carried on bv, 8 59» ; 

Galicia, in Spain, its ¿ubdiyifions and chicftowns, 

Galileo. forced by the Romifh clergy:to renounce 
the Copernican fyitem of altronomy, 6. 

»Gallipago ¡lands, in the South.Seas, 872. | 

‘Gakvay, lord, event of his expedition to Spain, 345 

«Gambia river, 729» 

Garonne river, 438=; ; 24 

:Gafceigac, province of, in France, its fubdivifions 
and chier towns, 437. 

(Gates, the American general, captures general 
Burgoyne and all his army, 376. Is defeated 
by lord Cornwallis, 3 ^im 

Gaurcs, Perfian pricits, account of, 707. 

‘Gazz, 645. 

‘Gellert, eflor, a character of his writings, 498. 

¡General Warrants, difturbances occafioned at Lon- 
don, by agitating the queition of thcir :legality, 

60. " 

send the city and 

territories in 

chief towns, 594. 

ae its government, 607. 
22. 

¿Gentoos, their religious fyftem, 676. 
tribes or s, ibid. ‘Their manners, 677. 
¡Conflitution, 681. Complexion, iżid. 

‘Geographical table of places and fituations, goa. 

iGregraphy and aftronomy, théir diflinction, 1. 

eographical obfervations, 22. 

George prince of "Denmark, lord high admiral of 
England, his bad-management in that depart- 
ment, 345- TIT 

7 I, king of Great-Britain, the commence- 

ment of his reign difturbed by rebellion and 

other commotions, 347. His partiality to his 

«foreign attachments, 343. 





ublic of, £54. 
taly fubject to, with their 
Account of the Republic 


Brief hiftory .of, 
‘Their 





George TI. king-of Great Britain ; his conduci rz 
fpecting his minifler Sic Robert Walpoic, 34 
350- His conduét at the battle of b 
351. His death and character, 357. 

Georgia, in Alia, character of its inhabitants, 643. 

in North America, its chief divifions and 
towns, S30. Firítfcttlement of, 833. Its trade, 
ibid. Savannah, the cipital of the province, 
834» Auguíta, iid, Its government, 835. 

Germany, its fituaticn, extent, and divifions, 485. 
Subdivifions, zs. Derivation of the name, 
491. Climate, foil, mountains, and forctis, 
ibid. Baths and mineral waters, 492. Metals 
and minerals, ¿bíd. Vegetable d animal pro- 


Os 
Clint. 








ductions, bid. Inhabitants, their 4nanners 
and cuítoms, 493. Religion, 495. — Dühop- 
rics, 496. nguare, ¿bid. carning and 





univerfities, 497. A partiality in favour of the 
French language, unfavourable to German li- 
terature, 499. Account of citics and public 
ecifices, ri Conftitution and government, 





503. The electors, ibid. Imperial revenue, 
Sos. — firength, ¿c6. Imperial titles, 
&c. 507. Hiitury of Germany, $09. 


Gertruydenburg, conferences there for peace bs- 
tween the Englifh and the French, 345. 

Giant's Caufeway in Ireland, 414. 

Gibraltar, taken by the Englifh under Sir George 

oake, 344. Belieged by the Spaniards, 378. 

A defcription of, 574. ! 

Ginfeng, not found to deferve the encomiums be- 
tlowed on Y by the-Chinefe, 664. | 

Glaciers of Savoy, 606. 

Glafgow, univerfity of, profeflorfhips in, 162, 
fidita 





city, defcription of, 167. 
porium tor American trade, 173. 

Globe, geographical, whar, g. Doétrine of, 10. 
Problems performed by, 15. 

Gloucefter, city of, 232, 

Glutton, dcfcription of that animal, 66, 493» 

Goa, on the Malabar coait, 703. à 

Gobelines, account of thc origin of the French 
tapcítry manufacture fo called, 419. 

Golf, a popular Scots diverfion, 156. 

Golconda, kingdom of, 701. 

Good Hope, ape o£, 729. 

Geodwin Sands on the coat of Kent, now ana 
when formed, 305. i 

Gordon, Lord George, his tumultuous proceffion 
to Em the Proteftant petition to the Houfe 
of Commons, 380. Horrid outrages committed 
by the mob, 384. 15 tried and acquitted, 382. 

Gorec Mland, 755. 

‘Goths the ‘barbarity that overfprcad all Europe 
when over-run by them, 46. 

Gothic architecture in England, the -fineft fpcoi- 
mens of, pointed out, 220, 232. 

Gothland, its extent, chief city, and fubdivifions 


93 
Grabam's dyke in Scotland, 168. 


A great cg- 
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Grasada, in Spain, its. fubdivifions and chief 
towns, $59, 573+ Remains of the Moorifh 
palace there, 569, 

Grasa la and the Granadines, 846. 

Granudees of Spain, their privileges, 577. 

Gravity, the general law of nature, firft difco- 
vered by Newton, 7. 

Grecian Mlands, 628. 

Grerce, the feveral itates of, united in one fyítem 
policy, 31. Review of the ancient hiftory 
of, 32. 

Greck church, the diflinguifhing tenets of, 123- 

empire, the caufes of its extinction pointed 
out, 650. 

Greenland, Eat and Weft deferibed, 58. Num- 
ber and manners of the inhabitants, ‘did. De- 
fcription of the whale, and manner of taking, 
it, $9. 

Grades In Lithuania, 53%. i 

Groningen, one of the United Provinces, its fub- 
divifions nnd chief towns, 465. 

Guadaloupe delcribed, $7 

Guelderland, one of the United Provinces, its fub- 
divifions and chief towns, 465. 

G uelpbs and Ghibelines, factions of, in Germany, 510» 

G uernfcy ifland, its fituation and defcription, 432. 

Guiana, Dutch in South America, 880. 

Gruiícane, province of, in France, its fubdivifions 
and chief towns, 436. 

Guinea, the trade carried on by the Engli(h on the 
coat of, 748. 

New in the Southern ocean, 891. 

Guife, duke of, the holy league formed under 
him againít the Hugonots, 459. Is aflaflinated 
by order of Henry III. 460. 

Gulf of Venice, iflands in, 57. 

Ganpowder, known in China, before difcovered 
in Europe, 668. 

lot in England, 330. 

Guffavus III. king of Sweden, the means by 
which he altered the conftitution of govern- 
ment, and rendered himfelf abfolute, 106. 

>=- Adolphus, king of Sweden, his charac- 
ter and military exploits, 103. 

Vafa, how he acquired the crown of 
Sweden, 102. 

Cuzerat, province of, 702. 

Gypfics in Hungary, $2€. 
pulíon from Egypt, 739» 


H. 
EJ 4GUE, village of, 471. 


Hainault province, 476. 

Halifax, in Nova Scotia, its erection and de- 
fcription, B :c. 

Hamburg, the city of, 86. 

Hampjhire, New, the firft fettlement of that pro- 
vince, 808. 

Hannibal, the Carthaginian general, his enmity 
to the Romans, and war againft them, 41. 
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Hanover, the politics of Great Biitain under 
George I. influenced by a regard to the interefla 
of that electorate, 348, 357. The city of, de- 
fcribed, coo. 

Flanowver, New, in the Southern Ocean, 89;. 

Hanfratic league, origin of, 48. 

Hares ot Lapland, 83. | 
FHaffings, battle of, between William duke of 
Normandy and Harold king of England, 303. 

Hats and Caps, political partics in Sweden, 9g. 

Havanrah, town of, on the ifland of Cuba, ioo. 

Hebrides, or Weftern iflands of Scotland, their 
fituation and defcription, 140. Ma:.ners of 
the inhabitants, 141. Their pretenfions to the 
gift of fecond fight, 142. Their language not 
the pure Celtic or Erfe, ibid. Natural pro- 
ductions aud trade, 143. Remains of anti- 
quity, 144. St. Columbkill, ;2/7. Fingal’s 
cave in the ifland of Staffo, 145. 

Hibrides, New, in the Southern Ocean, 894. 

Hecla, mount, in Iceland, 62. 

Eegira, the Mahomcetan epocha, when it com- 
menced, 720. 

Fleidelóm g, contents of the famous tun there, soz. 

Helena, St. its fituation and produce, 753. 

Hengiff and Horta, their arrival and eftablifhment 
in Britain, 298. 

Henry 1. of England, principal events of his 
reign, 305. 

II. of England, a dctail of his many politi- 

cal regulations, 5306. Reduces Ireland under 

his dominion, 307. Holds a parliament at 

Dublin, and fettles the adminiftration of go- 

vernment, 422. 

IIT. of England, his character and inglo- 

rious TCIgN, 310, 311. 

IV. ot England, review of the tranfaciions 
of his reign, 317. 

~—— V.of England, his fuccefsful wars in France, 
318. Marries the princefs Catharine, jid. 

—— VI. of England, his unfuccefsful and 

troublefome reigr, 319.  depofed, 320. 
VII. of Eocind. his defcent, 321. Puts 
an end to the contefts between the houfes ot 
York and Lancaíter, by marriage, 722. His 
political regulations, ¿¡bid. His character, 323. 

—— VIII. of England, the profperous com- 
mencement of his reign, 324. How he uc- 

uired the title of Defender of the Faith, 325. 
Renounces the papal authority, ibid. 18- 
view of his conduct and reign, ¿bid. 

II. of France, his character, 459» 

Ii]. of France, his difgraceful reign, 460. 
Is aflafhnated, ibid. 

—— 1V. of France, the ediét of Nantz granted 
by him in favour of tke Protcítants, 461. 
His tranfactions previous to his coming to the 
crown, 460. Conforms to the church of 
Rome, and is declared kirg, 461. Is affaffi- 
nated, ¿bid. 

Hiptarchbv, Saxon, in England, table of, 187, 188. 
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Brief hiftory of, 299. United under Egbert, 
king of the whole, 300. i 
Herculaneum, late difcoverics made of that city, 

603. 
pr HEN Pillars, the mountains fo called, 561. 
Hercynian foret in Germany, prelent itate of, 
Ie 
Heriot’ hofpital at Edinburgh, 164. | 
Hermitage, à curious one near Friburg in Switzer- 
. land, 553: Defcription of thofe on Mont- 
ferrat, 561. 
Herrings, their courfe from the Northern feas, 67. 
Fifhery of, in Scotland, 172. 
Fleydukes of Hungary, character of, 528. 
Hisalgo, the import of that term in Spain, 577. 
Highlanders of Scotland, their character, 154. 
Fheir drefs, 157. 
Hindoos, their religious fyflem, 676. 
Hippopotamus, or river horfe, defcribed, 733. 
Hifpaniola difcovered by Columbus, 759. Is de- 
pulated by the avarice of the Spaniards, 762. 
he ifland defcribed, 870. i 
Holland, province of, its fubdivifions and chief 
towns, es J 
Holland, New, in the Southern ocean, 894. 
Holftein, the duchy of, ceded to the king of Den- 
mark, 86. : 
Holyroodboufe, the palace of the Scots kings at 
Edinburgh, 164. 
Horeb, mountain, 717. . 
Horizon, fenfible and rational, difünguifted, 10. 
Horfes, Englifh, a character of, 197. Spain fa- 
mous for a fine breed of, 563. How fed at 
Delhi, in want of forage, 691. 
Hofer, admiral, his unfortunate expedition to the 
Weit Indies, 349. 
Hottentots, their mode of life defcribed, 749. 
Huabeine Mland, 889. 
Hud/on's Bay Company, account of their trade, 
SS. 
s River in North America, 813. 
Hugley, the Dutch fettlement in Bengal, 693. 
Hugonots in France, unquiet fubjects, 444. 
tholic league formed againít them, 460. 
Humming bird of Virginia, sh m i 
Hungary, its fituation, boundaries, and extent, 
524. Its divifions and chief towns, jbid. Cli- 
mate and natural productions, 425. Manners 
and cufteams of the inhabitants, ;2/7. Their 
religion and bifhoprics, 526 Univerfities, 
ibid. Antiquities, 527» Cities and Com- 
merce, ibid. Conftitution and government, 
ibid. Military ftrength, 528. Hiftory of Elun- 
vary, ibid. 
Huns give name to Hungary, 528. 
Huron lake, 79t. : 
Hurricanes, the terrible power of, in the Weít In- 
dies, 836. Prognoftics ot, 837. 
Hufars, Hungarian, a character of thofe troops, 
528. Polifh, 543. 
ii. fites in Bohemia, 523. 
Hyder Ally, bis dominionr, 704. 





Ca- 


Y. 
GELLO, king of Poland, converts his fub. 


jects to the Chriítian religiun, 544. 

Fago, St. the ifland, 755. 

Jamaica, its fituation and extent, 839. Face 
of the country ánd feafons, 540. Its chief 
productions, ¿bid. The ifland, why not fo 
flourifhing now as formerly, 841. The clan- 
deftine trade with the Spaniards fuppreffed, 842. 
Port Royal repeatedly deftroyed, 72: Man- 
ners and cuftoms of the inhabitants, 843, 844. 
Treatment of negroes there, ¿5:d. [Hurricane 
and earthquakes there, 842. 

James 1. of Eogland, his literary character, 215. 
Circumftances of the nation at his acceffion, 

29. A review of his political conduct, 313. 

II. of England, his bigotry aod rafh mea- 
fures in favour of popery, 341. Is driven out 
of his kingdom by the prince of ‘Orange, 342. 
Reflections on this event, 72d. 

—— I. of Scotland, the advanta 
from his long imprifonment in 

Jangomay, kingdom, 685. 

ganizaries of the Turkifh empire, an account of 
thofe troops, 647, 653. 

Japan, fituation of that empire, and an account 
of its inhabitants, their manners and cuftoms, 

20. 

eeu account of, 726. 

Ibis of Egypt, 733- 

Iceland, its lituation and extent, 60. The inha- 
birants, their manners and cuftoms, ibid. "Their 
religion, language, and learning, 61. Natural 
curiofities of the country, 62. Trade of, 64, 
A new ifland rifen near it, 58. 

Ida, mount, its prefcnt appearance, 631. 

Feddo, 720. 

Jerfey Mland, its firuation and defcription, 431. 

Terfeyy New, its fituation, extent, and bounda-. 
rcs, 815. Its divifions,. counties, and chier 
towns, 816. Produce, hittory, and govern- 
ment, idide Keligion, and learning, 817. 

Jerufalem, character of the antiquities pretended 
to be fhewn there, 641. 

Fefuits, the government eftablifhed by, in Para- 
guay, 869. Are reduced, 870.. 

Fews, great promotcrs of literature under the 
Moorih kings of Spain, 567. Are expelled, 

79. Great numbers of them found in Ma'a- 
AT, 704. 

ds iie ot. the palace and gardens of, defcrib- 
CO, 571. 

Imperial council of the German empire, its confli-- 
tution defcribed, 504. 

India at large, its fituation, extent, and bounda- 
ries, C75. Its divi(ions, iid, The inhabitants, . 
their religion, and government, 676. The pre- 
fent tate of the empire of Indoílan, 681. 

Tudia, the farther peninfula of, its fituation, 
extent, and boundaries, 682. Its fubdivilions 


and 





s he derived 
ngland, 135. | 
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and chief owns, :2/ 0. Ita climate, :5/7. Moun- 
tains, and rivers, 683. Bays and tüaits, ¿vé 
Soil and produét, i2/z. ‘The inhabitants, their 
manners, and cuítoms, ¿dd Linguage aud 
learning, 684. Manuiactures and Comn,cruc, 
o8:. Conftitution, goveinment, rarities, and 
cities, ibid. 

India, within the Ganges, its fituation, extent, 
and boundaries, 6.8. lts grand divilicns, pro- 
vinces, and chief towns, ¿bid Climate und 
mountains, 68g. Rivers, ibid. Seas, bays, 
&c. 690. Inhabitants, iid. Commerce, oot 
Provinces, cities, and public buildings, ibid. 
Hiftory, 694. 

India, the peninfula within the Ganges, lis divi- 
fion into provinces, and chicf towns, 693. Its 
rivers, climate, and produce, 659. Inhabirarts, 
ibid. Provinces, cities, and buildings, did. 
Remarks on the conduct of the Englifh there, 

ol. The Deccan, 7022. Bombay, b/d. 
oa, 703. Great numbers of Jews found in 
Malabar, 704. 

Indian Mlands, 720. Their inhabitants and man- 
ners, 721. Trade, Sic. ¿bide 

Indians, North American, their mode of life, 
manners, and cuttoms, 75g. Their manner of 
making war, 771. Their horrid ufage of pri- 
foners, 773. {heir funeral rites, 7752 Their 
religion and fuperítition, 777» 

moon-cyed, of South America, 862. 

Indies, Welt, fir difcovered, 760. General re- 
marks on the climate and feafons of, 875. The 
fiaple commodity of, 837. Great labour, 
chance, and hazard ot managing a plantation, 
838. Negroes, how fubfifted there, idid. The 
numbers of negroes and whites compared, did. 
The iflands of, how diftinguifhed, from their 
fituation, 839. See the feveral iflands under 
their refpective names. 

Indigo, the culture of, why fuited to the Caro- 
linas, 811. 

ludoffan, what part of India fo called, 675. See 
India. 

Indulgences, publifhed by papal authority, a lift of, 
with their current prices, 600, fc. 

indus, the river, 68g. 

Inheritance of property, how fecured under the 
'Turkifh governments, 646. 

Infurance offices, from fire, at London, terms 
of, 228. 

Foanna, ifland, 751. : 

Jegbis of India, 6go. 

Jobn, king of England, fhort review of the tranf- 
actions of his reign, 310. ! 

John's, St. in the guit or St. Laurence, 849. 

Ls se Aro —— 

“Fofeph 1. emperor of Germany, his political cha- 
racter. and views, 512. 

q II. emperor of Germany. “:1s character 
and wife adminiftration of govein- nent, 310. 

Ireland, its fituation and extent, 407. Derva- 





ticn of che name, 1241 Table of its provinces, 
counties, and chief towns, ¿b:d. Climate, 40%. 
Harbours, rivers, and lakes, ¿bid. Its inland 
navigation, 409. Objects of natural h-itory, 
ibid. Number of inhabitants, proteftant and 
catholiv, 410. Manners of the ancient [|rifh 
and their defcendants, ¿bid. “Che cdefeendants 
of the Englifh and Scots, 411. S:ate of reli- 


gion, 412. Lift of bifhoprics, 413.  Irifh 
learning, and learned men, ibid. Account of 
'Trinit&-coliege, univerfity, 414.  Antiquities 


and curiofities, ;5;7. Defcription of Dublin, 
415. Cork, 417. Other cities and capital 
towns, 418. Commerce and manufactures, ‘dred. 
Conílitution and government, 419. Dignity 
and powers of the lord lieutenant, gad. Re- 
venucs, 420. Military ftrength, idid. Order 
of Sr. Patrick, 42:. Hiflory of Ireland, jbid. 
Was long deprefitd by impolitic reftraints on 
Effects of their volunteer aílo- 
‘heir trade and manufadlures 


trade, 426. 
ciations, 427. 
opened, iod. 

Ireland, New, in the Southern Ocean, it 

drift maffacre of Englifh proteftants, in the reign 
of Charles I. 425. 

Iland, a new onc rifen in the fea near Iceland, 58. 

ljands, European, a table of, 7. Of Scotland, 
1,0. Grecian, 628. Afiatic, 634. Indian, 
220. African, 731, 7; 1. Weft Indian and Ame- 
rican, 784, 839. Northern, 835. 

JIjle of France, province of, its fubdivitions and 
chief towns, 434. An African ifland, 752. 

ljpaban, the capital of Peifia, 709. 

1/ffequibo, a Dutch fettlement, 88r. 

jc emm defined, 22. 

italy, its fituation, boundaries, and extent, 591. 
‘The feveral countries of, to whom fubject, ibid. 
Subdivifions, 592. Soil and air of, 595, 
Mountains, rivers, and lakes, iid. Seas, bays, 
capes, &c. ibid. Metals and minerals, 596. 
Productions, ¿bid. The inhabitants, their man- 
ners and cuítoms, ; ;7. Bad accommodations 
for travelling in Italy, 597. Religion, 598. 
Ecclefiaftical government of the pope, 599» 
Creed of pope Pius IV. ¿bid. Lift of papal in- 
dulgences, with their current prices, 600, xote. 
Language and learning, 6c1. Litt of univerfi- 
ties, 602. Antiquities and curiofities of the 
country, ibid. Arms of the relpedctive princes 
of, 618. Diftinét view of the fuveral Italian 
(lates, 606. Hiftory of, 619. 

Swan Fernandes, iland of, in the South Seas, — 
8-3. 

guddab, 717» 

Fudea, preicnt ftate of the country, and its inha- 
bitants, 644, 6415. 

Jury, the mode of trial by, in England, explain- 
ed, 256. In criminal cales, 75:4. 

Ivicm, 575» 

Jutland, 71. See D.mark. 

Java», prince, his death, 135. 
6 G 2 
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KALMUCS, their manners and cuftoms, 122. 
Vi over the Turkifh Tartars, 129. - 
Kamifcbatka, manners and cuftoms of the inha- 
bitants, 122. Situation and divifions of the 
country, 654. Iflands near to it, 985. 
Kafan, the manners and cuftoms of its Tartarian 
inhabitants, defcribed, 118. Annexed to the 
Ruffian empire by Iwan Bafilides II. 130. 
Kenwetb M* Alpine, king of Scotland, fubdues 
Kosch adi uk h the French 
v admiral, his en ment with the Frenc 
m off Bret, 377. "I ied onac exhi- 
bited againít him by Sir Hugh Pallifer, ibid. 
Kiidramy caítle, in Scotland, 170. 
Kings of England, a chronologios! "able of, 





























259, noies — — 

Kingfon in Jamaica, 843. 

Kireuifíians, their manners, &c. 121. 

Kuight, the import of that title, and how confer- 
red in England, 295. 

Knigbtboed, orders of, in Denmark, 87. In Sweden, 
ICO. In Scotland, 174. In England, 294. In Ire- 
land, 295. In Fiance, 456. In Holland, 474: 
In Germany, 507. In Pruffia, $19. In Poland, 

43. Ih Spain, 577- In Portugal, 587. In 

les and Sardinia, 618. In Venice, ibid. In 

Malta, 617. In Ro.ne and Genoa, 619. 

Knout, the nature of that punifhment in Ruffia, 
116. 

Knox, John, introduces. the doctrine of Calvin 

into Scotland, 159. 












Kumrah, a Barbary bealt, 741. 
Kurile ilaads, and their inhabitants, 727. 


L. 


FJ -4 Maire, Strats of, 859. 
La Plata, fee Paraznay: 

Labrador, fee Britain, New. 

Ladrone Mandy, 722. 

Labor pinvime, Cor. 

Lama, of Pero, delciibed, £6:, 

grand, of Thibet, 1:5; oiee and charac- 
ter, €58. y 

Lancafer and York, comp=:1:en cr the families 
of, for the crewn of Encirul, 319. 

Loaveages, dittinzuifhing cheractere of ; Fecland:., 
6r. iih, 723* Swedifh, o tc. Rufiian, L2 j» 
In th: Hebrides, 142. Svocch, 156. FEnglith, 
2:1. Welch, go2ze- The Pater nofter rc.- 
dered into W.ich, 403». lédh, 413. French, 
445. The  !acer-nofter in French,  ;5:24. Ot 
the Seven Uniced Provinece, 169. The Pater- 
nofter in Duteh, 7547. Gt the Flemings, 478. 
Of caaruany, p > The autor acfer in Ger- 





man, ibid. Of Bohemia. J "3 Of Hungary, 
:26. Of Po 2 MU witzerland, $53. 

f Spain, 566. - The Pater-nofter in Spanifh, 

ibid. The Puter-nofter in Portuguefe, 585. 

Of Italy; and the Pater-nofter in Italian, Gor. 

Of Turkey, 638. The Pater-nofter in moderr 

Greck, ibid. China, 666. Of India, 684. 

Of Perfia, 708. The Pater-nofter in Perfiar, 

ibid. Of Arabia, 715. The Pater-nofter ir 

Arabic, 517. — — comme 727. 

Of E » 734. Of tl ry flates, 742. 

Ea | E iik of, in France, its fubdivi- 

. fions and chicf towns, 437- 

Lautherr of Demolthenes, at Athens, 6:6. 

Laos, kingdom of, 635. m 

Lapland, ite fituation, extent, and divifions, 87. 
Animals of the ceuntry, 88. Religion, manners 
and cuftoms of the inkukitants, Sg. Their com- 
merce, 92. Ruflian Lapland, 65 £. 

Lafa, city, 66t. 

Latitude, what, 14. How to find on the globe, 
15. Table of thc latitude and longitude of the 
principal parts of the world, . 

Laubba, an animal of Guiana, 88r. 

Land, archbifhop of Canterbury, his 
influence ovcr Charles I. 333. Is 
ibid. 


















rnicio:is 
headed, 











Laurence, the river St. 77» 791 796. 

Laureni, Mr. late prefident of the American 
congreís, taken E oner by the Britith, on board 
a fhip bound to Holland, 333. 





Laws, Britifh, the manner of their paffing the 
three eftates in parliament, x 

League, formed in France agsinft the Hugorots, 
under the duke of Guift, 459. | 

Learning, the great honours acquired by, in Ghi- 
na, 667. In India, 624. 

Lefooza, land, 891. — i 

Leinfier, province of, in Ireland, its divifions into 
counties, and its chicf towns, 407. 

leipfc, and its univerfity, sco. 

Leland, his account’ of the antiquity of Irifh litc- 





rature, Ife z . 

Lernas, account of that ifland, and its produce, 
629. i 

Leve, 871. 

Lena, in Spain, its fubdivifions, and chief towns, 
555° 

Li peld, empercr of Germany, his charadler and 
turbulent reign, 612. 

Leperato, the Turkin navy ruined by the Chiifti- 
ans. in that bitrle, 6z1. 

Lutes, Wand of, is ancient fame, 626. 

Lewi XIV. of France, his fuccefsful p'tronire 
of licrate"c, 446. The unhappy fiate of h'e 
kingdon: during hia 1ininority, 4012 His cha- 
riótsr, iG 2. 

XV. of France, review of the principal 

events of nia feign, 45:» 

XVI. of France, afis the revolted Bri- 
ti: «0i.,nic8 in America, 463. 

K.e cing!2 5, commencement of ho&.lities there, De- 
twe-D thc ritik and orth Americanr, 169. 


4. E Tao, 
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Leyden, univerfity of, 469. ix 

Lima, the city of, founded by Pizarro, 76€. 
Defcribed, 864. Amazing riches of, 865. Al- 
moft ruined by an earthquake, ‘bid. 

Linen manufacture in Scotland, fate of, 173 

Lingua Franca, a mixture of languages, 742 

Lifoon, she capital city of Portugal, 58:. 

Lifle, in Flanders, 448. 

Litchfield, city of, 233. 

Llewellyn, prince of (Vales, performs homage to 
Henry III. of England, to obtain protection 

 againft his undutiful fon, Griffin, 406. 

Locaffs, Spain greatly expofed to rovages by,.560. 

E.ogarithms, by whom invented, 162. ds 

Loire, viver, its courfe‘and extent, 438. , 

Lombardi, the, moft ancient merchants of Eu- 
rope, 48. | "—— 

Londen, the metropolis of thc Briufh empire, its 
fituation and extent, 221. The number ot 
churches and other places of devotion it contains, 
222. Annual confumption of provifions in it, 
223. Its bridges, ¿bid. Ste- Paul's cathedral, 
224. Wcítminfter-Abbey, ibid. Monument, 
225. Curiofities in the Toner, iid. notce 
Britifh Mufeum, 228. Iafurance offices from 
fire, ibid. Altefations in the difpofition ef, 
after the great fire, 229. Why deftitute of a 
fuitable royal palace, 230. Origin of the Pro- 
teftant affociation there, 180. Lord George 
Gordon's tumultuous proccffion to the Houfe of 

. Commons, 381. Horrid outrages committed 

“by the mob, ¿2d. The infurgents reduced by 
the troops, 382. 

London biidge, hiftorical defeription of, 223. 

Zeng ifland, the American troops there efcape 
from general Howe, 374- 

Longitude, what 14.. “Fable of the number of 
miles in a degrec of, in cach parallel of latitude, 
ibid. How to find on the globe, 15. Table 
of tke longitude and latitude of the principal 
parts of the world, goo. 

Lords of the articles in Scotland, how chofen, 
and their powers, 155. 

Lorretto, riches of the houfe of the virgin Mary 
there, with its extraordinary hiftoiv, 612, 615. 

Louvain, the prefent flate of that cit), 373. 

l ubec, an imperial city, $8. 

Lucey ¡Mands, 845. 

Luvca, city and commonwealth of, 6rc. 

Lucia, St. revolutions of that iflacd, 879. 

Luther, Martin, the reformer, fonie at count of, 496. 

Luttrell, colonel, difturbances caufed by bis being 
dec!lared member for M.dilefex rothe prejudice 
of Mr. Wilkes, 36.. ia — 

Lycurgus, the Spartan legiflator, a revicw of: his 
political infürutions, 55. 

259 defeription cf that animal, 66, : 1. 

Lyousois, province of, in France, its fubdivibons, 
ahd chief towns, 4356. 


M 


4CASSAR, its preduce, and inlavitonts, 
7 =i? 


M 


Macbeth, dramatic ftory of, founded on hif- 
tory, IOI. 
Macbiavel, his literary charaéter, 601. 
adagafcar land, its fituation and defcription, 75 2. 
Madeira iflands, "có " id 
Madras, or Fort St. George, on the-coaft of Co- 
remiundel, 7co. | 
Madrid, the capital of Spain, defcribed, £^o. 
The royal cabinet of natural hiftory there, 569. 
Madura, on the coaft of Coromandel, 699. 
Meris, lake, 


Magellan, the fir tt who experimentally determined . 


the fpherical figure of the earth, 1. “His ftraits, 
999. 
Magna charta, the great charter of Englih liber- 
tics, figned oy king John, 310» . : 
Mabomet, the 'Üurkifh legiflator, account of his 
temples at Mecca and Medina, 641, 717. His 
re ps 718. His doctrines, 719. Ani death, 
II, 
ror of the Turks, 


Mabomet 11. empe reduces 
Conftantinopie, and puts an end to-the Greck 





empire, 60. 
Ilí. his cruel treatment of his brothers 
and his father’s c: ncubines, 651. | 
Mabometans, in Indottan, 680. 
Majorca, 575» 
Malabar, coat of, its provinces, and chief towns, 
69", 704. Great number of Jews. found gherc, 


7Z-4- TES " 
Malacca, and its inhabitants, ‘686. 
Malaga, city of, 573. 
Malayans, 683, 8:,7. 
Maldives, account of, 727. 
Malcffrom, on the coift of Norway, defcribed, 65. 
Malta, defcription and hiftory of that ifland, 617. 
Mamalukes, of Egypt, by whom inftituted, and 
by whom reduced, 738. 


: Man, ile of, its fituation, extent, and produce, 


428. Its hittory, 429. Religion and ecclefi- 


aftical government, iid. Language and anti-- 


quites, 450. 

Maucbeszo Tartars, 6- 54 

Mauchineel tree, S61. 

Martua, the duchy and city of, 610. 
of, Gir. 

Maps, a general explaaation of, 2g.. 

Murattas, account” of that-people, 689. Their 
territories, 637. | 

negen; queen of Denmark, her: character, 

I; IOl. 

Marzaretta, Mland of, 872. 

Maria Terga, queen of Hungary, and emprefs of 
Gérmany, hittory of. her lite, 515. 

Marizalante, illand of, 820. 

Marino, S'. republic of, Gic. + 

Fariborouzh, duke of; detears the French: at 
Blenheim and Ramiles, 344. At Oudenarde 
and Walplaquet, 345. -Is dilplaced, 346. 

Maryurfas tikands, 887. 

Marriage, fummary of the Britifh laws relsting 
to, 278. In Perfia, 707. 

Narfion Mocr, battle of, between Charles I. of 
England, and h s pasliament, 324. 


Fliftory 


Mari y . 


f 
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Marin, St. an ifland, 883. 
Martinico, the ¡and of, 
358. Defcribed, 379g. 
Mary queen of England, 
perfecutes the Proteftanis, 327. 
hip 11. of Spain, fc. l 

queen of Scots, her unfortunate rcign, 188. 

Maryland, its fituation, extent, and bow: dariczs, 
822. Its counties «nd chiet towns, id. Popu- 
Jation and commerce, 823. Soil, producc, and 

overnment, ibid. 

Maffachuferr’s Bay, government of that province, 
809, *10. 

Mafanicilo, his infuricction at Naples, 6zr. 

Mafiffs, Englifh, a character of, 158. 

Mattbcso's land, St. 754. 

Matilda, queen of Denmark, her unfortunate 
hiftory, 8 ;. 

Mauritius Mand, its firuation and produce, 752. 

Maximilian, emperor, his divilion of Germany 
into circles, 435» 

Mayo ifland, 755. 

Mecca, the famous mofque there, 641, 717. 

Medici, rife ot the family of, in Florence, 020. 

Medina, the celebrated mofque there, 64:, 717. 

Me.literrancan íca, Minds ing 537» 

Mequinez, the prelent capital of Morocco, 743. 

Merid:an, what, Q, 11. : 

Mermen, and women, in the Norwegian feas, 
accounts of, 68. 

Meffina, city of, 615. 

Methodifis, in England, a character of that fect, 
20g. 

Mexico, its ancient ftare, 762. 
by Fernando Cortez, 763. 
—— — New, and California, their fituation, and 

defcription, 854. 

— —— Oid, or New Spain, its fituation, extent, 
and boundaries, 854. Audiences and chiet 
towns, 836. Soil and climate, jbid. Produce, 5;7. 
The inhabitants, their manners and government, 
858. Cities and commerce, ibid. l 

Mezeray, M. his opinion of the Britifh conttitu- 
tion, 265, 

Michigan lake, 79r. 

Milanefe, its fubdivifions and chief towns, $93. 
Account of the country and its inhabitants, 
596, €o6. Hiftory of, 621. 

Miles, the length of, in different countries, 26. 

Milford-haven, in Wales, its difadvantages pointed 
out, 405. 

Military ways, Roman, in England, 219- 

Militia of Great Britain, an account of, 2*7. 

Minden, battle of, between the Britifh and the 
French, 255. 7 

Mineral fpringsin England, 220. In Geimany, 452. 

Mines in Sweden, 94. 

Minorca, the ifland of, taken by the French, 3-4. 
Inhabitants and government of, 575. 

Mifippi river, 779, 851. 

Mocha, the city, 717. 


taken by the Engl, 


retiores popery, and 
Mzar:1c5 Fhi- 





The conqueft of, 
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Modrna, duke cf, his dominions and thr chief 
towns, 59:, Oir. 
Moab «e£ river, in Worth A:nerica, 8 
Molreca Mlands, 723. 
Movies, of account aud fpecie, in the feveral parts 
of the world, table of, 916. 
Mont, general, a principal agent in reforing 
Charles IL. of England, 533. 
Moeaft. v5, les Oc. 
Monte Santo, anciently mount Athos, 677. 
Dentezumea, emperer of Mexico, his ticatment by 
Cortez the Spaniard, 763. 
Meni=cal, Wand end town of, in Canada, 796. 
Montfirrat, Acfeription of, and the hermitages on 
it, got. 
Duchy of, its extent and chicf towns, 
Sgil, 594s 
—— fund, 847. 
Reo: went, the column at London, fo called, 22-. 
Moer., their fettlement in, and expulfion from 
Spain, 570 Der'vation of their name, 720» 
Mooje deer of Irciand, 414. OF New Ergiand, 
804- 

Meravia, its extent, and chicf towns, 522. 
Joravians, general character of the fect fo called, 

22. 

Mordanat, Sir John, his unfuccefsful expedition 
againtt Rochtort, 355. 

Morea, its prefent fubdivifions and chief towns, 
625. ; 

Morocco, empire of, 740, 741. City of, 743- 
Government of, 7465. 

Mofco.v, the ancient capital of Mofcovy, 
Dimenfions of the great bell there, 126. 

Mofques, Perfien, 210. 

Moultan, provivce, 6gr. 

Mounta n: ot the moon, 729. 

Mulva, province, 6g7. 

Mummy pits in Egypt, 7-35. 

Musffer, province of, in Ireland, its divifion into 
counties and chief towns, 408. 

Murcia, in Spain, its fubdivifions, 
towns, C59. 

Mujfoozry, ice Ruffta. 

Mujíc, Scots, character of, 155. 


N. 


NZ N T Z, the edict of granted to the Protech- 
ants, by Henry IV. ot France, 440, ote. 
Revoxed T Lewis XIV. Jdem, ibid. 

Napi:s, a table of the dominions fubjeét to the 
king of, 592. Defcription of the city and 
country of, 613. Account of the people, 614. 
Defcription of the ifland of Sicily, 615. Briei 
hiitory of, 62c. 

Narborough, Sir phe, fent by Charles IT. on dif- 
covery to the Straits cf Magellan, 850. 

Na/rby, decifive battle of, between Charles I. of 

england and his parliament, 335. 

National debt, flated, 283. 
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and chicf 
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Natolia, or Leffer Afia, ita fubdivifions-and chief 
towns, 635. Ruinous effects of Turkifh op- 
preilon there, 644. 

Navarre, in Spain, 
towns, ¢58. 

Navy of Great Britain, an hiftorical account of, 
289. Alit of, 2922 Pay of every rank in, 


its fubdivifions and chief 


ij 
redan M.a Swis Proteftant, placed*at the head 

of ths French finances, 463. Is difplaced on 

account of bis oeconomical reformations, ipid. 

Negroes, how fubfiited in the Weft Indian planta- 
tions, 838. The number there compared with 
that of the Whites, jbid. How treated in Ja- 
muzica, 341. 

Negrepoat, the ancient Euboca, defcription of that 
liland, 628. 

Netherlands, the feventeen provinces of, 
fituation and extent, 464. 

Aultiian and French, their fituation, 

extent, and divilions, 475 Natural hiftory and 

productions of, 477. lubhabitants, ¿óíd. Their 
drefs and language, 478. Religion and learning, 
ibid. Univeriiies and antiquities, ‘did. Citics, 
ibid. Commerce and munutactures, 479. Con-- 
ftirution and government, jid. Revenucs, ġid. 

Hiftory ot Flanders, zd/c/. 

United Provinces of, their number, 
fituation, extent, and divifions, 465. Nature 
of the country, ;5:4. Rivers and harbours, 
466. Vegetables and animal productions, ¿bic. 
The inhabitants, their manners and cuítome, 
ibid. Religion, 468. Univerfitics, 16g. Do- 
fcription of the dykes and other curiofities, 4-0. 
Citics, towns, und public buildings, 
Method of travelling,. ibid. Commerce and 
manufactures, ¿bid. The advantages of their 
canals, jide Conftitution and government of, 
472. The office of Statholicr made heredi- 
tary, 473- Revenues of rhe ftate, jbid. Mi- 
litary and marine ftrength, 474.  Hiltory of 
the Republic, 479. 

Nevis, and Montferratiflands, 547. 

New difcoveries in the South fea, 887. 

—— England, fee England, Nev. 

Hampfhire, fee Z'awo/bire, New.. 

——— jerfey, fec Fery, News. 

—— York, lec York, Nervo. 

— Brurfwick, 798. 

New/foundiand, its fituation, extent, and climate, 
847. Cod fifhery on the banks, 848%. Limita- 
tions prefcribed to France concerning, :2;4. 


their 
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Newport, the chief town in the iíle of Wight, de-. 


fcribed, 431. 
Niazara, cataract of, 791. 
Nicobar lands, 726. 
Niger river, 728. 
Nile river, 729. 
Ze 
Ni/mes, the remains of ancient architecture exiít- 
ingthere, 448. 
Noab, the earth how repcopled by his pofterity, 


27». 


lts annual overflow defcribed, 


471» 
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Nor.den, captain, his account of the trade of 
Egypt, 737- . 

Normandy, pe ince of, in France, its fubdivi- 
vifions and chief towns, 434. 

Normans, the fiít eftablifhment of, in France, 
458» 

North Briton, difturbances occafioned by that pa- 
per, and the profecution of the author at Lon- 
don, 360. 

die Eat paffagc decided to be impracticable, 
69€. 

—— Weit paffage, account of voyages for the 
difcovery of, 78°. 1 

Northern Archipelago, 885. 

Nerthern circais in India, 792.. 

Norway, its boundaries and extent, 
mate, ¿òid Mountains, 
Metal and minerals, did. ers and lakes, 
66. Auimals, ¿bid. Natural curiofities, 69. 
Inhabitants, jbid. Commerce and revenue, 70.. 
Hiflorv, ibid. 

Nowa Scotia, its fituation, extent, and bounda- 
ries, db Its rivers, feas, lakes, and climate, 
759. oduce and animals, iid. Hiftory of 
the province, Sco. Trade, 801. Population, 7277. 

Nowa Zembla, general character of, 655. 

Nutmeg Mlands, 723. 


64. Cli- 
6 f: Foreíts, bid.. 
Liv 





O.. 
OATES, Titus, 


lot, 3:9. Š 

O*Halloran, Mr. his accourt of Irifh literature, 
413. Of St. Patrick, ibid. note. 

Obcteroa ifland, in the South Sea, 831.. 

Old-aftle, Sir John, put to death for joining the 
Retormers, 317. 

Oliva, treaty of, in favour of the Polith diffidents, 
ineffectual for their fecurity, 536. 

Ontario lake, 791. 

Opbir, a mountain, 724. 

Opeffum, of Virginia, defcribed, 827.. 

Oran, cy 744.» 

de wee of the plancts, not circular, but ellip-- 
tical, 3. 

Oriental lands, 720.. Their language,. 72-. 

Orixa, province of, on the coaft of Coromandel,, 


6c 


his {cheme of a Popifh 


‘Ze 

Orkacy iflands, their: fituation and defcription, 
142. Manners of the inhabitants, 141. 

Orleaunois, province of, in France, its fubdivi-- 
fions and chicf towns, 435. 

Orleans, the maid of, her extraordinary atchicve-. 
ments and cruel death, 319. 

Orlozw, count, the Ruffian admiral, his operations. 
in the Levant, 652. 

Ormond, duke of, fucceeds the duke of Marlbo- 
rough in the command of the Britifh army, 346.. 

Offiaks, of Siberia, 120». 

O:aba ifland, 891. 

Utabeite, or King George's ifland, 887.. 

pi^ m Írom whence thcy derived their name,. 

£o. 
Qery/f2^,. 
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Gwery/fel, one of the United Provinces, its fubdi- 
vifions and chief towns, 465» 

Q':ivby'bec ifland, 896. 

Oxford univerfity, its high antiquity, 216. Its 
colleges and other public buildings, bid. 217. 


E 
PA CTA Conventa, in.Poland, what, 540. Was 
frequently altered on the election of a new 
king, $41» 

Painrers Italian, characters of the moft efteemed, 
601. 

Palanquins of India, 691. Of Brafil, 874. 

Palermo, the capital of.Sicily, 61 5° 

Palefiine, prelent flate of that country, and its in- 
‘habitants, 644. 

: Pallifer, Sr Hugh, exhibits a charge againtt the 
cenduct.of admiral Keppel, 377. Is tried him- 
felf, ¿bid. 

Palmyra, vuins of, 640. 

Panama, bay of, in South America, 8€0. 
fifhery, t62. 

Pantheon, at Rome, 6-2. 

‘Papyrus, 735. 

Paraguay, its fituntion, extent, and boundaries, 
867. Air, foil, and produce, $68. Founda- 
tion of the city of Buenos Ayres, ibid. The 
eftablifhment formed by the Jefuits in the inte- 
rior parts of, 869. They are reduced, 870. 

Paris, its population rq arc with thar ot Lon- 
don, 449. General defcription of the city, 
ibid. Comparifon of, with London, in various 

“particulars, 450. General view of the articles 
of the peace in 1763, figned there, 359. 

Parker, adwiral, his obítinate engagement with 
-the Dutch fleet off the Dogger-bank, 384. 

Parliament of Great Britain, the conftitution of 
explained, 262. ‘The duration of, extended 
from three to feven years, 347. 

Parliaments of France, the conffitution of, 453. 

Parma, duke of, his dominions, with their chief 
towns, 593. Account of the country and its 
government, 610. Hiítory of, 621. 

Paros, the ifland of, for what noted, 630. 

Partition treaty, motives of William III. of Eng- 
land, for concluding it, 343. . 

P affaick river, in North America, great cataract 
in, 816. 

Patagonia, 899. 

Patmos land, 630. 

Patrick, St. the patron of Ireland, his country 
difputed, 413, zorc. His arrival there, 421. 

Paul's cathedral at London, 224. 

Peace, of 1783, its articles, 388. 

Pearl Mlands, 872. 

Pegu, kingdom of, 685. 

Pebing, ‘the capital city of China, 669. 

Pelham, Mr. the firít Britifh minifter who difco- 
vered the true value of Scotland, 171. 

Peloponncefían war, the origin of, 38. 

Peninfula defined, 21. Within the Ganges, 698. 


Penmanmaur mountain in Caernarvoníhire, the 
road over it, 405. 


Pearl 


Pexn, Mr. the legiflative plan of his American 
fettlement, 819. Rapid increafe of his colony, 


ibid. 
Pennfylvania, its fituation, extent, anid bounda- 
rics, 817. Its counties and chief towns, 818. 


Climate and foil, 74/7. Government and hif- 
tory, $19. Defcription of Philadelphia, 820. 
Its trade, ¿bid. Form of government eftablifh- 
ed there uhder the American congrefs, 821. 
Penfacola, in Weft Florida, 854. l 
Perkin Warbeck, a pretender to the crown of 
England, hanged by Henry VII. 323. 
Perfees of Indoftan, 6906 ! 
[s agp remains of the agcfent city of, 729. 


Perfa, review of the ancient city of, 36. Its 
fituavon, extent, and boundarics, 7ec. Its 
provinces, climate, and foil, did. roduc- 


tions, ¿b:d. Mountains, riveis, and minerals, 
705. Its inhabitants, their manners and cuf- 
toms,. ¿bid. Religion, 707. Language and 
learning, 708. uriofities, &c. 709. Cities 
and public buildings, ;2/7. Mofques and bag- 
nics, 710. Manutactures and commerce, 711. 
Conítitution and government, ¿bid. Revenues, 
ibid. Military firength, arms, and titles, 712. 
Hiftory of Perla, jbid. 

Peru, the empire of, by whom founded, 764. 
State of, at the arrival of the Spaniards, 765. 
Their cruelty and rapine, #é/d. The Peru- 
vians fly to their mountzins, 767. Its fituation, 
extent, and boundaries, 863. Climate and 
foil, ¿bid. Natural produétions, 864. Cities 
and trade, ‘bid. Inhabitants, &c. 865. 

Peter Swift, a Mexican animal, 861. 

Peter the Great recovers the fovereignty of Ruf- 
fia out of the hands of the princefs Sophia, 132. 
A general view of his plans of political re- 
formation and improvement, ¿bd, 

III. czar of Ruffia, his rath conduct and 
death, r34. 

Peterfourg, the capital of Ruffa, 124. 

Petit-maitre, French, the character. difplaycd, 





442. 

Philadelphia, the capital city of Pennfylvania, 
820. | 

Philip, king of Macedon, how he acquired the 
fovereignty of Greece, 38. 

—— — II. king of Spain, his characler, 581. 

Philippine ilands, their number, produce, and 
inhabitants, 722. 

Piaf, origin and meaning of that term in Po- 
land, 544. 

Picardy, province of, in France, its fubdivifions 
and chief towns, 433. 

Pics remains of, in Scotland, 169. Were not 
exterminated by the Scots, but incorporated 
with them, 181. Their wall, in the north of 
England, 219. 

Piedmont, its fubdivifions and chief towns, 592. 

Pitt, Mr. his fuccefsful adminiitration as Bri- 
tilh miniíter, 354. His refignation, and re- 
maa on his conduct, 358. See Chatham, 


Pizarro, 
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Pizarro, Francis, his expedition to Peru, zst- 
Amazing wealth co there, "E a 
rod Inca -— Hy he death, de educe 

ets their names y order, t. Thcir 
Ze elli b 3 Table of their diamcters, 


fers, "Nei Indian, their laborious, expen- 
five, precarious employments, 837. 
r that diforder, 552. 

































dation, charaéter and 

tants, 533» big eye, s $e Their feudal 
country, 536 
5 and Laada 
‘Antiquities - 
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New hon fixed y 


tioning Revenues, i5; 
at ath, "e rs of knighthood, 
ibid. e eres 544- 
























berment of t A 548. Reficctions on 
this event, ia 

Polar circles, it, 8, 11. 
ole i by queen Mary to re- 








ment, 599 of Pius 1 s ibid. 
indulgences, with their » 
mote. A view of the ecclefiaftical ítate, 
His temporal government, 612, 622. 
Pt plot in England, an account of, 339. 

the low ftate of, in Spain accounted 


Port odi in Jamaica, repeated deftructions of, 
Perier, fir James, his character of the Ottoman 


government, 6 
= pom pun Mo n admiral Vernon, 350» 
—— Rice, defcription of that ifland, 87r. 
Portugal, its fituation, extent, and boundaries, 
$83. Its ancient names and divifions, ibid. 
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Natural hiftory of, :. ‘Lhe habitants, 
their — and culloms, 584. Religion» 
585. B'fhoprics, ibid. Language sind Icarn- 
ing, ‘bid. Univcrfities, gid. Curtofitics ard 
chief citica, 7b:¢. and MER. 
tures, 586. Conftitution and eet t 
Revenucs and taxes, 587. Military and m: 
rine firength, ibid. Royal titles and Arma, TW 
Nobility and orders, ¿bid. Hiftory of, 533. 

Pownal, governor, his declaration of the ient. 
ments of the Americans on the fubject of tay: - 
tion, in thc Britith boule of Commons, 265. 

Petofi, filver mines there, 864. 

Prague, city of, 523. 

n&ion, i 


Pr tic fa 
a irme ço 


. 
ferian model of church government in Scot- 

fo defcribed, 159. 

Preffon, the Jacobite ?Bririfh rebels reduced therc, 


Pretender to the crown of England, of the honfe 
of Stuart, account of him and his family, 347, 










in Germany, the term ex- 





mote. Rebelion in Scotland in favonr ot, ibid- 
Another, 352. Battle of Culloden, ibid. 
Pride, the good effects of this paffion among the 
Spaniards, 563. 


Printers, difturbances occafioned at London bv 
profecuting them for printing parliamentary 
fpeeches, 365. 

Printing, the art of, in what fenfe known to tlc 
Chinefe before invented in Europe, 667. 

Promontory defined, 22. 

Protcflant affociation, formed at London, 
Their tumultuous proceffion to the hou r^ 
Commons, 38r. id outrages committed 
A the mob in London and Weitminiter, ibid. 

e infurgents reduced by the troops, 382. 

Provence, province of, in France, its fubdivifions 
and chief towns, ih 

Providence, one of the Bahama iflands, 850. 

Prafia, s fituation, boundaries, and extent, 

^w Derivation of the name, 25/4. Climate, 
and productions, ¿bid. Territories fubjcct 

to the king of P Prufa, 517. Inhabitants, did. 
Religion, and Schools, 518. Cities, /5/7. Com- 
merce and manufactures, iid. Government 
and revenues, ibid Military firength, ty. 

Arms and orders ‘of knighthood, sid. Ellos 
of Pruffia, £20. 

Prarmi a bird. 88. 

Ptolemy, his fyftem of aftronomy accommodatc:: 
to vulgar prejudices, 6. 

Pugat mr A the -Coffac, ‘his rebellion in Rufa, 

character of ehe czar Peter 111. 138. 

Puritans in England, their origin and character, 

208. 


"e of E en in t fepulchres, 16, 735- 
his of aftronomy, why not 
vera r tia Ly 6. Was revived by Coperni- 
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O. 
Y r? IKERS da Engler}, rhe principles and 


e manners of that lect, 209. 

Yuebec, account of the Britifh law for the better 
governmert of that province, 790- The town 
of, deferibed, 795. 

Quevedo, his literary character, 566. 

uut Ever, where produced, and how obtained, 86.4. 

eit’, city Of, in Peru, 565. 


m 
R. 


R-4C! NE, the tragic poct, his character, 446. 
Ragufa, the city and republic of, 6215 worc. 

Raleich, Sir Walter, the firft planter of a colony 
in North America, 781. 

Rattlefuate of North America, 794- 

Raviliac affaffinates Henry IV. of France, 46r. 

Reformation in religion, the leading caufes of, 

inted out, 53. In Engiand, the tirít begin- 
ings of, 115. Is favoured by the quarrel of, 
Henry VIII. with the Pope, 325. Progreís of, 
under Edward VI. 326. Is completed by Eli- 
zabcth, 127. 

Regificr “aa Spanifh, the trade carried on by, 
8 8605. 

toe account of that animal and its ufes, 88. 

Religion, the origin and progrefs, of, 51. | 

Relizioss foundations in England, thc diffolution 
of, 3250 | 

Becciution in Sweden, 98, 106. In Denmark, 76, 
86; In England, the grounds upon which it 

rocceded, 259, 342. z 

Rine, Upper and Lower, their divifion into pro- 
vinces, 487, 4958. 

River, 138, 466. 

Ri-cde ifland, rife of that province, 808. 
ber of inhabitants, 305. 

Rhodes Mind, 630. 

Rhone river, 438. 

Richard 1. hing of England, fummary account of 
his reign, 3-8. 

11. king of England, depofed by Henry 

duke of Lancafter, 31^. 

III. king of England, defeated and killed 
st the battle of Bofworth by Henry earl of 
Richmond, 322. His character, ¿bid. 

Richlieu, cardinal, review of his adminiftration in 
France under Lewis XITI. 461. 

Rio dela Plata, in South America, 780. 

Rivers, why nofe within the Tropics overflow their 
banks at certain feafons, 836. 

Roanoke h::-t:uur, in North Carolina, 830. 

Robinfon Crufer, origin of that romance, 872. 

Poderic, king of Wales, his divifion of his domi- 
nions among bis three fons, fatal to the inde- 
pendency of Wales, 4c6. 

Rodaey, admiral, his fucceffes againft the Spa- 
niards, 378. Takes the Dutch ifland St. 
Euftatia, 384. 

Rogers, Captain Woodes, diflodges the Bucca- 
neers from the ifand of Providence, and makes 





Num- 








a fettlement there, 8gc. Flis account of Falk- 
land iflands, 851. 


Rollo, the Norman, his fettlement in France, 


458. 

Rome, fummary of the hiftory of that empire, 39» 
Arts, fciences, and manners of the CERA ag 
aA: Totally fubverted, 46. The prefent city 

cícribed, 612. | 

Romulus, the founder of Rome, review, of his 
life and character, 39. 

— peace of, between Dcnmark and Swe- 

en, 81. 

Rofctia in E pt, 7 6. 

Rotterdam, Pan of the number of its in- 
habitants, 47 te 

Rotunda, at Rome, 602. 

Royal Society, at London, inftituted, 338. 

Runic, charaéters in Denmark, 7 ES 

Ruffa, its fituation, extent, and divifions, 105. 
Initances of the feverity of the climate, 111. 
Their winter ftock of provifions preferved by 
freczing, ibid. Is in general a Hat conntry, 
112. Its rivers, ibid. Its animals, 113. In- 
habitants, their manners and cuftoms, 114. 
Funerals, and the punifhment of the knout de- 
fcribed, 115. Modes of travelling 117. The 
different nations fubjeét to this empire, 12d. 
The eftablifhed religion, 123. Univerfities, 124. 
Cities and public buildings, jid. Commerce, 
127. Government, ibid. Revenue, 128. Hif- 
tory, 129. Geographical difcoveries lately 
made by, 885. 

Ry/fwick, peace of, between England and France, 


343° 
> 


4 B 4, a Dutch ifland, ep 
Sacheverel, Dre account of his profecution by 
the Britifh parliament, 345. 

Salamanca, city of, 573- 

Salic law in France, derivation of, 457» 

Saligan, a bird, 722. 

Salifbury, city of, 233- 

Salle, city, 744. 

Salt mines of Poland, an account of, 538. Amount 
of the revenue from, 541. 

Salizburgbers, confiderable emgration of, into 
Pruffia, 518. 

Salvador, St. See Babia. 

Samos, ifland, and its produdlions, 629. 

Sandemanians, 209g. 

Sandwich iflands, 895. 

Santa Cruz, ifland oe 883. 

Santorin land, 630. 

Saracens chablifh themfelves in the fouthern pro- 
vinces of Spain, 579.  Derivation of thei 
name, 714«.. 

Sardanapalus, the laft emperor of Affyria, his 
contemptible character, 36. 

Sardinia, dominions in Italy, fubjcét to the king 
of, 592. Computed number of his Italian fub- 
jects, 596. eneral vicw of his political cir- 

cumftances, 
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cumflances, 606. Defeription of the ifland of, 
616. Family of the prefent King, 554. vee. 

Sark, We of, 432. 

Savages, near Pegu, 684» 

Savannah in Georgia, 334» R 

Savoy, its fubdivifions, and chief towns, 592. 
Gencral character of the country and its inha- 
bitants, 605. 

Sa xc, Maurice, count, chofen duke of Courland, 46. 
S.xc-Grazimaticus, the Danith hiftorian, his cha- 
racter, Fo. | i 25 : 
Saxony, Upper and Lower, their divifion into 
provinces, 485, 486. General account of the 

electorate, 499. ` 

Seaneroon, 642. ly 

Schamanifin, account of that religion, 659. 

Schiras, in Perfia, 71c. f 

Sc ¿ily iles, their number and Gtuation, 45r. 

Scio, fee Chios.) 

Sclavonia, its extent and boundaries, 52c. Cha- 
racter of the inhabitants, 530. 

Scotlard, its fituation, extent, and divifions, 146. 
Table of fhires, fhcrifídoms, and principal 
towns, 147. Climate, foil, mountains, &c. r49. 
Rivers, lakes, &c. 150. Appears to have been 
formerly a woody country, 141. Its mines and 
other natural productions, ¿bid. Vegetables and 
agriculture, 152. Manners and cuítoms of the 
inhabitants, 153- Their religion, 158. Num- 
ber of bifhoprics during the times of cpifcopacy, 
151. Learning, &c. ib54/. Univerlities, 162. 
Defcription of the city ot Edinburgh, 153. 
Glafgow, 167. Aberdeen, did. Graham’s dyke, 
168. Agricola’s camp, ibid. Pi£tih monuments, 
169. Danifh remains, ibid. Kildrumy caítle, 17c. 
‘Traces of ancient volcanoes, 171. The Scots not 
well ufedin their attempt to fettle at Darien, ibid. 
Their trade and fifheries, 172. Their linen ma- 
nufactory, 173. Ancient oath taken bytheir kings, 

' 174. Conftitution of their parliament, /4/7. Their 
peers did not form a diítinét houfe, 175. Their 
courts of law, 176. Hittory of Scotland, 179. 

Scyros, the itland of, noted for its antiquities, 629. 

Scythia, the countries ancicntly comprehended, 
under that name, 80. 

Sea Devil, deferibed, 68. 

Scorpion, 68. 

——— Snake, 68. 

r Dor, HT. 

Li QU. 

Sramea in the Britifh navy, the numbers of in 
peace and war, 290. 

Scapoys, the Eaftern troops fo called, what, 703. 

Seajóns, the variety of, occafioned by the annual 
inocion of the carth, 2. 

Secedors, in the church of Scotland, account of, 160. 

Second fight, pretenfions of the inhabitants of the 
weftein iflands of Scotland to this extraordinary 
gift, 142. 

Seine, river, its courfe, 438. 
Faris, 449» 450 i : 

Selkirk, Alexander, his hiftory converted into that 
of Kobinfon Crufoc, 87 2. 








Defciiption of, at 
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Senegal river, 720» : 

Sereilio of the "Turkiüh emperor, tbe ladies of, 
how guarded, 648. 

Serpentizos, the palunquins, or por table hame 
mocks of Brafil, defcribed, 874. 

Severus's wall in the north of England, 215. 

Seville, und its cathedral, 572- 

Seyd in Egypt, 737% , 

Shab Abbas, his brutal treatment of his fons, 712, 
nofce 

Shanferita records, 684. : 

Skaw, Dr. his character of the Holy Land, 644, 
"ofc. 

Sbrep, Englifh, a character of, 198. 

Sheit Dabcr, ally of Ali Bey, 64 f- 

Sheiks of the Arabs, 737. 

Shelourne, city in New Brunfwick, 800. 

Shetland, Mles, their fituation and defcription, 140. 
Manners of the inhabitants, 141. 

Shipping of the feveral Europcan ítates a compara- 

- tive eltimate of, 241. 

Siam, its fituation, inhabitants, and government, 
686. 

Siberia is civilized by the exiles banifhed thither, 
123. Silver mines difcovered there, ibid. Its 
climate and produce, 655. Its inhabitants, 657. 

Sicily, the ifland of, 613, 615. 

Sidon, 643. 

Sierra Leona mountains, 729. 

Silefía, its chief towns, and extent, 5222. 

Sinai, the defart of, 717. 

Sindia, province, Ógt. 

rd rund of Britain, the nature of, explained, 
2 . ^ 

Lera the probable derivation of the word, 482» 
Trade dcícribed and cenfured, 748, 750. 

Sledzes, German, defcription of thofc ufed for di- 
verfion on the fnow, 4 

Sloth of South America, 

Smyrna, 641. 

Snake, enormous one found in Guiana, 88r. 
Marine, in the Norwegian feas, extraordinary 
accounts of, 68. s 

Snowdon hill, 402. 
4056 

Sobie#i, John, king of Poland, his fuccefsfui 
reign, 545- 

Society lands defcribed, 889. 

Socinians, great numbers of them in Poland, 537. 

Solar fyftem, what, 1. “Table of the fevcral prima- 
ry bodies of which itconfiíts, 3 

Soliman, thc Magnificent, reduces Rhodas, and 
drives the knights to Malta, 6:1. 

Solon, the Athenian legiflator, his political infti- 
tutions, 24. 

Solftices, what, 8. 

Sopbia, princefs of Ruffia, ufurps the fovercignty 
xo the prejudice of her brother Peter, 1,2. 

mofque of, at Conftantinople, its 
grandeur, 628. 

South fea company, Biitifh, an hiftorical accoun: 
of, 252. ‘ihe famous bubble, 253, 348. Go- 
wernment of the company, 254. 

6H > Ny 


Ç. 
elcribed, 861. 


Its pcrpendicular heigh t, 


A A St. 
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Spain, its fituation, extent, and boundaries, 557. 
Table of its. fubdivifions and chief cities, ¿bid, 
Its ancient names and divifions, £60. Climate, 
foil, and water, ¿bid. Its mountains, 56r. 
Rivers and lakes, 562. Bays, ibid. Natural 
and ‘animal productions, 563. Inhabitants, 
thcir manners n M WA, State of - 
ligion, 565.  Bifhoprics, 566. anguage an 
neni bid. Deivas, 568. ” Anti ul- 
ties and curiofities, idid, Cities, and chief 
towns, 570. Commerce and manufactures, 
575. Conftitution and government, 576. Rce- 
venue, ibid. Military and marine ftreneth, 
577. Royal arms, title, nobility, and military 
orders, iid. Lift of the prefent royal family 
of Spain, 582. 

New,. fee DNTexicoy Ol. 

Sparta, review of the early hiftory of, 35. 

phere, the doctrine of, 8. Artificial, defcribed, ;2. 
Spice Mlands, fce Molucca. 
6. -itoff, the Ruffian admiral, his engagement with 
- the Sultana, a Turkifh man of war, 653. 
Spitzbergem, its fituation, &c. 58. : 
pring,..inflammable, in Poland, extraordinary 
properties of, 532. 
Spruce beer, in-New. England, how made, 804. 
tadtholder, of the United Pfovinees, his office 
and rank defcribed, “473. 
n one of the weltern iflands of Scotland, de- 
cription of Fingal’s cave there,. 145. 

Saniflaus Ponidtow/ki, count, is died king of 
Poland, 546. Origin of the late troubles, ;2;4. 
Attempt to affaifinate him, 548. His kingdom 
difmembered, 1527. 

Stars, fixed, how diftinguifhed from planets by ap- 
pearance, 3. Their order and number, did. 
Their amazing diítances: from the earth, 4. 

Shine by their own native light, jid. Their 
refemblance to our folar fyfiem individually, 
deduced by analogy, s. Firit ftudied by the 
Egyptians, ibid. 

States general of the United Provinces, an-ac- 
count of, 472. 

St:phen, king of England, , his wars with thc em- 
prefs Matilda, 306. 

—- Batorí, king of Poland, .cítablifhes a new 
militia, Stt: 

Stik, the old dropped, and the new adopted, by 
Gieat Britain, 35 3. : 

Stockholm, the capital of Sweden; 97. 

S/octs, Or public unds of Eng:and, aiv account of, 
242- Table of, 285. 

Stone Tenge, on Salifbury Plain, 218. 

Strafford, Wentworth earl of, his character and 
death, 333- 

Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, his expedition to 
Ircland, 422. | 

Stuart, acceihon oi that family to the crown of 
Scotland, 184. 

Suez, in Egypt, 717, 737. 

Sugur cane, the ftaple coamodity of the Weft 
indse:, the (veral purpofes to which it is ap- 
plied, 327. 





Sumatra, its produce, and inhabitants, 523.  Lan- 
guage and cuftoms, 725. 

Summer Vlands, fee Bermudas. 

Sunda Wands, a defcription of, 724. 

Superior, lake, 791. 

Surinam, town of, in South America, 8Bo. 

Ssvabia, circle of, its divifion into puse 490. 

wedem, its fituation, extent, and divifions, 92. 

Its climate, feafons, and productions, 93. Me- 
tals, and minerals, g4.. Antiquities and curio- 
fities, ‘did. Animals, birds, &e. gg. Man- 
ners and cuítams of thc inhabitants, zid. Re- 
ligion and lcarning, 15:4. Univerfitics, 96. 
Trade, &c. ikid. overnment, 97. Its con- 
flitution as lately altered, 98. Political intere its 
of the kingdom, 99. Revenue and forces, 100. 
Hiftory of the country, ¿bid. Political cha- 
racter of the Swedes, 108. 


Switzerland, its fituation, boundaries, and extent. 











50. Its cantons and chief citics, jid. In- 
dufiry of the inhabitants in cultivating their 
mountains, 551. 


Rivers, &c. 552. Produce 
of the country, iid. Inhabitants, their man- 
ners and cuftoms, ibid.. Religion, 553. Uni- 
verfities, ‘did. Cities,. 5 TA Commerce and 
manufactures, ibid. Conítitution and govern- 
ment, 155. Revenues and taxes, ¿bid.. Mili- 
tary ftrength, 556. Hiltory of, ibid. . 

Syria, its chief towns, 635. 


T. 








ABLES, chronological, 95r: - 
cal, goo. Of Monies; 916. . 

Tabooyamanoo land, 89r. 

Tadmor in the defert, fee Palnyra. 

Tallow tree of China, and its fruit, 664: 

Tamerlane defeats: Bajazet the 'T'urkifh emperor, 
and'takes him prifoner; 6co. His extcnüve 

conquefts in India, 694. 

Tanjore, 700. 

Tangier, the occafion of its ruin, 744. 

JTarke pr 661. 

7 artars of Kafan, their manners and cuftoms, 118. 
A” prodigious emigration: of, quit the Ruffian. 
ue and put themfelves under that of 

na, e 

Tartar meg how diffinguifhed, 662. 

Yartary, in Afia, its fituation, extent, and boun- . 
d ries, 6s 4-- Its divifion-and chief tow ns, ibide - 
Mountains, feas, and rivers, iid. Climate, 
foil, and ‘produce, 6§5. Animals, Zid. The 
inhabitants, their manners and cuftoms, 6:56, 
662. Their religion, 658. Learning, 659; 
Curiofities of- the country, zóbid. Cities and 
towns, 660. mmcrce and manufactuics, 
66r.  Hiftory of Tartary, jbid. 

Tatta city, 691. 


T: p the íkin, how performed at Otaheite, 

Taxes, Britióh, none impofed on: the people but by 

their reprefentatives in the Houfe of Commons, 
IS. 


Geographi- 


ye 0 73 
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Tea plant, 664. When firft introduced into Eng- 
ft, =. l of Georgia 
7;, the capita s 643 

Tell, William, the founder ye liberty, 

Temefcar in Hungary, 525, Character of the 

inhabitants, 526. 

aire — hy j 

enerijft, peak of, 729, 750- 

ow one of the weftern iflands, 758. 

Terk’. city, 661. x R 

Terra Firma, in Spanifh America, its fituation, 
extent, and boundaries, £63. Its fubdivifions 
and chief towns, ibid. Climate, foil, and pio- 
duce, 861. Animals, ‘did. Inhabitants, 36:2. 
Diftinótions amon,, owing to miature of blood, 
ibid 

Terra Incognita, in Africa and Amcrica, 893. 

Trtuan, the town of, 7M. 

Tentor ic knights, their order, 474. Ravage the 
k ngdum of Pruffia, and acquire the dominion, 
520. 

Thalicfix, thc ancient Welch bard, fome account 
of, 298 402- 

Thames river, 195* 

Thebes, a review of the early biftory of, 33». 

——- in Egypt, prefent name of, 737. 

Thefcas, fommary view- of his political inffitu- 


tions, 23 i 
emple of, at Athens, the remains -of, 
































$25. 

Thibct, the religion and government of that coun- 
t 65%. 

Tbicenefo Mr. his defcription of Montíerrat, with 
the hermitages on it, 561. 

Tomas, St. ¡land of, in Africa, 7-4. In the 
Wet Indies, 833. 

Tharr, mafíacre of Polifh difidents there, 536. 

J! xrot, his defcent st Carrickfergus, 357. 

Fides, the general doétrine of, explained, 24. 

Timbcr of North America, general account of, 





O. 

Tiu, river in Spain, its extraordinary qualities, 
Ze 

Tippoo Saib, his dominions, 70 4- 

Tipra, kingdom, 685. 

Tobacco, the annual export of, from Vifgigia aud 


Maryland, $20. 
g. d defcribed, 879- 
Toledo, prefent ftate of that city, 574. 





Tongufians of Siberia, 121. 

Jouguin, character of the inhabitants of, 683. 

“heir ernment, 637. 

Torgaun, the imperaliits defeated there by Frederic 

“Tr. of Pru Site. 

Toulou, city and harbour of, 451. 

Tower of London, curiofities to be feen in, 225, 
molto 

vranfyloan'a, its fituation and bound :rics, 528. 

Iz; government, ibhabitants, and religion, 529. 
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Treck/cuits in Holland, mode of travelling ia 
them, 471. 

Trinidad, iland of, 871o "e 

Trinity, places of public worfhip in England 








where the doctrine of, is reno 208. 
College, Dublin, 414. 
Tripoli, its boundaries and extent, 740. Charac- 


ter of the inhabitants, 742. City of, 744, Go- 
vernment of, 745- 
Trois Rivieres, town of, in Canada, 7:91» 
Tropbonins, cave of, 627. 
Tropics, what, 8, ri. 
eS oe fome account of, 567. 
at dng - their cuftoms, &c. 121. 
augnfians, their manncrs and cuíloms, 121. 
Tuais, its boundari.s and cxtent, 74c. C'harac- 
ter of the inhabitants, 741. Its capital, ibid. 
Turcomans, pofiefs themíclves of the kingdom of 
Perfia and neighbouring countries, 649. Takhe 
Conftantinople, and put an end -to Gictk - 
empire, 650. 
Turin, city of, P . p 
Turkey, the three principal divifions of tlie grand 
Seignior's dominions, 623. - 
in Europe, its fituation, extent, and boun- 














daries, 623. Its divifions and chief towns, - 
ibid. Climate, mountains, feas, rivers, &c. 





625. Vegetable and mineral productions, 

628. ada, ibid. Antiquities and curi- 
ofitier, ¿dh “Deicr-ption Conftantinoplc, 
a . Inhabitants, thcir manners and cufionts, 

Mec in Afia, its fituation and extent, 63g. Its 
boundaries, ibid. Its divifions and principal 
towns, ¿bid. Climate, foil, mountains, rivers, 
and produce, ikid. Animal, 636. ‘The inha- 
bitants, their manners and cuftoms, 747.4. Mar- 
riazcs and funerals, 638. Their religion and 
language, ¿bid — Learning, 639. Antiquitics 
and curiofitics or the country, ibi. Chief 
cities and mofques, 642. Commerce and ma- 
nuiactures, 645. nititution and gorernment 
64,6. . Revenues, 647. Arms and titles of the 

rand Scignior, 64°. Court aud feraglio, b/d. 
Iiitory of the Turkifh empire, 649. 

Tu can dialeét, the moit cilcemed in Íealy, Gor. 

Tote, its inhabitants and goveinment, 609, 
Brief hidory of, 629. 

gr^, C24. 








Wa 


L2LLENTIA, in Spain, its fublivifions and 

chief towns, 559. 

Far Berii, Mr. his clandefline negociation with 
the American congrefs involves the Dutch fates 
ina war with Great Britain, 583. 

Fenice, territorics under the republic of, with 
their chief towns, 594. The mot remarkable 
place for cicifocos, 396. The city of, and ita 
rovcrament ecicritei, 407. Character of the 

propie 
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pcople, 609. Lift of the territories fubjeét to 
that ftute out of Italy, ibid. Review of its 
hittory, 627. 2 " 

Vera Cras, {feu port of, 1n Mexico, 850. 

Ferd, Cape, 728. Cape Verd Iflands, 754. 

J'ernon, admiral, his capture of Porto Bello, 350. 

Verona, the amphitheatre there, 602. 

Verfailles, character of that palace, 451. 

DPelpufius, Americus, deprives Columbus of the 
¡sado of giving name to the new world, 761. 

Vefuvius, mount, and its eruptions, 6c4- 

Vicunua of Peru, defcribec, 364. — c 

Vienna, the civy of, 501. The imperial library 
there, zdid- 

Villiers, duke of Buckingham, favourite of James 
I. and Charles I. kings of England, affaflinated, 


de a l 

Pan. St. defcribed, 848. 

Virgin iflands, 871. i 

"irginia, its fituation, extent, and boundaries, 

825. Its counties and parifhes, ibid. Capes, 
bays, and rivers, 826. Climate, foil, and pro- 
duce, ¿¿¿d. Animals, 827. Its firft fettlement 
by Sir Walter Raleigh and Lord Delawar, ibid. 
Its government, 828. Inhabitants and com- 
merce, 829. Religion, did. 

Vifapour, kingdom of, 702. 

Ulitca, iland, 897. — 

Uifier, province of, in Ireland, its divifion into 
courtics, and its chief towns, 408. 

Union between England and Scotland, 186. 

United Provinces, fee Netherlands. 

States of America, Sor. 
ration, ibid. Their debt, 802. 

Vogouls, their manners, &c. 120» 

Volcanos, ancient, in Scotland, traces of, 171. 

F otiaks, Ruffian, 120. 

Up/al, in Sweden, fome account of that Univer- 
fit + 6, > 

Ufcors, seu account of that people, 551. 

Utrechr, peace concluded there between the Eng- 
lifh and the French, 346, 347. ‘The province, 
its fubdivifions and chief towns, 465. Uni- 
veríity of, 469, 471. 


W. 


Their confede- 





y ^4 LACHIA its fituation, and chief towns 


Ie 

Wales, from whom the prefent inhabitants are de- 
fcended, 401. Its firuation, extent, and bound- 
aries, ¿bid. Natural hiftory of, ibid. The in- 
habitants, their manners and cuftoms, 402. 
State of religion there, ¿bid. Literary hiftory 
of, 403. Cities, towns, &c. 404. Antiquities 
and curiofities, ¿5:d. Commerce and manu- 
factures, 405. Conftitution and government, 
— Revenues, 405. Hiftory of Wales, 
10: (e 

Wales, prince of, his titles, 294. 

yall, great, in China, 668. 


Wallace, William, the noble ftand he made T 
Scotland againft the oppreifions of the Englith, 
183. Is betrayed into the hands ci Edwaid I. 
1b id, 

Wallis, captain, fummary of his fouthern difcove- 
ries, 8837, wots. , 
Walpole, Sir Robert, the Britifh minifter, a revicw 

of his conduét, 349. 

Warfaw, tl:e capital of Poland, $58. 

Warwick, town of, 233. 

W'afbiuztom, George, appointed commander in 
chictof the American forces, 372. Takes poí- 
fefion of Bofton, on its being evacuated by gc- 
neral Howc, 373. His gencral plan of con- 
duét, 3-5. Surprifes a lnigade of Heffian 
troops, ibid. Captures Lord Cornwallis, 385. 

college, 824. 

Wat Tyler, account of his infurrcétion in the 
reign of Richard II. of England, 513. 

TWA Indies, fee Indies, Weft. 

W'ofbninfer Abbey, hiftorical defcription of, 224. 

| Bridge, its defcription and dimenftions, 





thid. 








Hail, its dimenfions, 225: 
Weitphaiia, circle of, its divilions into provinces, 


487. 

W'bale, defcription of that fih, its ufes, and the 
manner cf raking it, 55. Its enemies, 67. 

Whale-killer of New England, dos. 

Wicklife, John, the firit períon in Europe who 
publicly queflioned the doctrines of the church 
of Rome, 205, 315, 496. 

Wight, ifle of, its fituation and extent, 430. Cha- 
raéter of i:s air and foil, sdid. 

Wilkes, John, profecuted for publifhing the North 
Briton, 360 Quits the kingdom and is out- 
lawed, 361. Returns, ard is chofen member 
for Middlefex, 363. Riots on account of his 
imprifonment, ¿bid. Is expelled the Houfe of 
Commons, and repeatedly elected, 364. Is 
clected to offices of magiltracy in the city of 
London, 365. _ 

William duke of Normandy invades England, and 
kills Harold in battle, 302. Mounts the throne 
of England, 303. Character of his government, 


Ode 
: III. king of England, his pretenfi~ns and 
election to the crown, 342. Review .f the 
principal tranfactions in his reign, idid. His 
charaéter, 343. 
W iltiamfburgh, he capital of Virginia, 829. 
— Dr. bifhop of Sodor and Man, character 
Of, 429. 
Wind, e 23. The different kinds of, 24. 
Windfor caítle, when and bv whom built, 315. 
Winifred’s well, in Flintfhire, itg peculiarities de- 
feribed, 405. 
Wolga, river, 113. 
Wolves of Norway, 65. 
Fren, Sir Chriftopher, his extenfive knowledge, 


214. 
XERXES, 
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XE RXES, his incredible army deftroyed in 
Greece, 37. 
Xa 
YO R K, city of, 232. _ 
and Lancafter, competition of the 
families of, for the crown of England, 316, 
3106 








New, the city of, evacuated by the Ame- 
ricans, and taken poffeifion of by general Howe, 
374. The province, its fituation, extent, and 
boundaries, 813. City of New York, 814. 
Its counties and chier towns, ¿bid. Climate, 
foil, and produce, ¿bid. Hiftory and govern- 
ment, 815. Religion and learning, ibid. 


Z. 
4 ARA, in Barbary, 744, 749. 
Zante Mland, 631. 


Zealand, one of the United Provinces, its fub- 
divifions and chief towns, 465. 

New, 893. 

Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, reduced by the em- 
peror Aurelian, 640. 

Zibclin, defcription of that animal, 88, 

os Khan, account of, 661 Invaded India, 

iid produce and inhabitants of that ifland, 

6 f. 

PK d what, 8. 

Zones. the divifion of the terreftrial globe by, 12. 

Zuinglius, the Proteftant apoftle of Switzerland, 
his character, £563. 

Zurich, firft of the Swifs cantons in oppofing tke 
tyranny of Auftria, 550. 
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Page 112, line 39, for lead-flone read load-ftone, 


LATI 


127, l. 27, for Ipeodofi, r. Theodofia, 
178, ). 50, for Rejium r. Regiam. 

206, Note, for Lincoln, r. Landaff. 
245, l. :0, for 182,0co, re 282,000. 
488, l. 39, /or Rhone, r. Rhine. 

588, 1. 6, for Dennis VI. r. Dennis L 


